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A. 

(A 'A.) 


AARON. [See harUn.] j 

AB (p. — z. ap-eni)^ water: metaphorically, eclat, 
splendor, freshness. — River. The word is oftSrf 
used either at the beginning or at the end, in th^, 
composition of geographical names. — [Comp, ma^.] 

Ab-i kayat^ fount of immortality (Barbier de 
Meynard, Boustan^ p. 172, note 2). — Ab~a?ibar^ 
a supply of water, a reservoir in which water is 
always kept fresh (J. Dieulafoy, Pcrse^ p. 100). 
— Ab-dar^ a servant whose business it is to pre¬ 
pare drinks (J. Dieulafoy, loc. cit,^ p. 169); an 
official who gives the prince water to drink or to 
wash with (Ch. Schefer, Siasset'^ameh^ p. 142, 
note ij. (Cl. Huart.) 

AB, or Ab^ the name of the fifth or eleventh 
month respectively in the calendars of the Jews, 
Syrians, See. In its Syro-Roman use the month 
Ab corresponds to the si.\th month (A_^osUs) of 
the Turkish Mallyc (i. e. the financial and civil) 
year, that is to say the month of August in the 
Julian calendar. [Sec (E. Mailer.) 

^ABA^ ^abaya\ the name of a kind of 

dress used by the Arabs. Native lexicographers 
generally give to ^abzi^ the value of a collective 
name, of which ^nbcfa.^ or '^abaya (both forms are 
old) would be the form of unity. ^Aba^.^ however, 
has already been used by classic writers with the 
meaning of unity, and the word has thus sub¬ 
sisted in the dialects of Mesopotamia, of Arabia 
and even of Egypt. It is. also in the form of 
^dblf that the Turks have borrowed it, though 
they discard the initial guttural {libn). On the 
other hand, '^abuya is the word now generally 
employed when speaking of the extremely anti¬ 
quated dress described in the next paragraphs. 

1. Syro-Arabic ^abaya\ a short, full blouse, 
reaching to a little below the knee, with an 
opening at the top for the head, and a gap at 
each side for the arms \ this is the ''abdya of the 
Bedouins of Syria, of Arabia and of ^Irak. It has 
no sleeves. It is made of a coarse, thick woolen 
material, o woven camel’s or goat’s hair; it is 
either of a single color — generally varying 
from light to very dark brown, — or in stripes 
of alternate brown and white. Sometimes, but 
very seldom, it is made of cloth, or silk, and 
decorated with embroidery; then it is the gala 
dress of the rich. In certain parts this ^abaya is 
the ordinary dress not only of the men but also 
of the women. 

2. Egyptian ^abaya : the old Bedouin "abZ^ has 
undergone some transformations in Egypt; there 
this dress comes down to the feet, and has sleeves, 
but has kept the alternate stripes of light and 
dark brown of the primitive ''ahZiya. 


3. Maghrib ^abZiya\ in Eastern Algeria the name 
"abdya is ^omqlimes giv^n to a dress with very 
short sleeves*'made of a thick material, square in 
shape,* ^'Ith -d^hpod resembling very much the 
^loroccan djelldba or kashshuba. In the West of 
Algeria the ^abZiya is. ^^vhite blouse of linen, of 
cotton, or, more rarely, of wool, or silk, which is 
worn over the shirt and' under the bernus or the 
djelldba. It falls midway down the leg and has no 
sleeves; sometimes shoulder-pieces come the half¬ 
way down the upper arm. Finally, in the West 
of Algeria the word ^abZiya is still used for a 
dress of the women; over her chemise a woman 
wears an "abaya of cambric, of silk, or even of 
velvet. It is a long flowing sleeveless dress with 
a deeply hollowed-out opening behind and long 
slits at the sides under the arms. This first "alZiya 
is covered by another of embroidered tulle, of 
the same shape and witli the same openings. 

Bib Ii0 ^ r ap hy\ Dozy, Diction, dcs nonis 
de vetements.^ pp. 292—297 ; idem, SnppUnient 
aux diction, arabes.^ ii. 90; Barbier de Mey¬ 
nard, Diction, turc.^ \. i: ii. 345; Burckhardt, 
ZCotes on the Bedouins and Wahahys (London, 
1831), i. 47. — A description and illustration of an 
^abZiya of 'Irak will be found in M. von Oppen- 
heiin's Vom Mittdmcer zum pcrsiscticm Golf 
ii. 121; and a description and illuotration of 
an Egyptian ^abdya in E. W. Lane's Modem 
Egyptians (5^11 ed.) i. 38, 41. 

(W. Marqais.) 

'^ABABDE IjAbdbida)., a highland people chielly 
nomadic in their habits, disper?<ed between the 
Nile and the Red Sea, who extend north as far 
as the latitude of Asiut and south to the tropics 
and even fuither in the valley of the Nile. An 
inveterate antipathy separates the 'Ababde from 
their northern ne!ghbo^i^, the Ma' aza, and from 
their southern neighbors, the Bisharlye. To this 
antipathy is added, with regard to the former 
their descent and, to the latter, their language. 
Their name appears to be derived from that of 
an ancestor, 'Abbad, who has disappeaied from 
history, but whose name suivivcs in that of cer¬ 
tain places: Bfr 'Abbad and Wiidl '’Abba.d, the 
latter of which debouches into the Nile valley 
opposite Edfu. They number from thirty to forty 
thousand souls. They are distinguished very clearly 
by their anthropological characteristics as much 
from the pure Arabs as from the inhabitants of 
the interior of Afiica. Klunzinger describes them 
in the following terms: .,dolicliocephalous, oitho- 
gnathous, with an oval face, large glowing eyes, 
nose straight, a little short and broad, hair smooth 
and jet black but not woolly., skin daik brown 
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ABABDE. 


verging on black, the expression of the face 
completely European (Caucasian), body remarkable 
for its beauty of form“. They arc thus distin¬ 
guished from the Arabs less by their structure and 
hair than by the color of their skin and by the 
shape of their nose. Anthropologically they ap¬ 
proach very nearly their congener'', the Bisharlye; 
nevertheless differences in their social condition 
have given rise to many divergencies of a secon¬ 
dary nature. The greater part of the 'Ababde 
lead a very unassuming nomadic life in the 
mountains 5 their domestic animaJs are camels, 
goats and sheep, with the addition in the Nile 
valley of pigeons and poultry: they have no 
horses. Instead of the Bedouin tent of strongly 
woven hair they only inhabit miserable huts co¬ 
vered with matting or rag'', rarely a soit of.;'/’i//'/»/: 
some of them are content for shelter with natural 
caves, thus justifying the name of Troglodyte', 
which the ancients gave them (comp. Scluvein- 
furth, p. aSS^ Klunzinger, p. 252). Those who 
inhabit the shores of the Red Sea are now "till 
for the main part the real Ichthyophagi of former 
ages. Being without nets and boats, they content 
themselves with what the sea throws up to them 
or what it allows them to catch ea'>ily. In the 
Nile valley, where they have formed a great number 
of small colonie" betw'cen Kene (Gene) and Asuan, 
especially m the vicinity of Daraw, of Edfu, nnd 
in Leketa (Legeta), some of them devote tlicm- 
selves to agriculture. The principal re.-ouice of 
the rest to get their durra, conserjuently their 
bread, is trading, or the presents they receive from 
travellers. Owing to their situation and tlic po\eriy 
of their country, they have for centuries learned 
to seek their livelihood as camel-diivcis and 
caravan guides. In this respect their activity has 
sometimes expanded greatly in tliicc piincipal 
directions! firstly on the road born Kusto ^Aidhrib 
('Aidab), betw’een Ras Elba and Su.akin, wl.ich was 
much frequented in the Middle Ages and which 
took from thirteen to seventeen days: secondly 
the road, more and more fiequcntcd in modern 
times, from Kene to al-Kosair, which take" from 
four to five dajs* thirdly thermites connecting 
Egypt, Nubia, the Epper Nile and Aby"sinia. 
Being honest and docile they ha\c gained the 
confidence of the Egyptian government, which ha" 
lately confided to them the route from Korosko 
to Abii Hamid also, whicli travcise-. the teirUorv 
of the Bi^ariyc, who obstinately refuse to sub¬ 
mit. Without any doubt llie fact that the h-Vliabde 
now speak mostly Aral ic is a conseijuencc of 
their long established piacticc of acting as guides 
and camel-drivers. Except for a little among them¬ 
selves in intimate iotercoui^e, they no lunger use 
their old Hamitic tongue, which closely appioaches 
tile io-BcJuzciye: sometimes, in order that thev 
may not be undeistood by strangers, thev mix 
Arabic expressions with their own language; which 
explains why a secret conventional language of 
the b\babde has been mentioned. If the collective 
name of the people is Arabic, the names of the 
principal groups of tribes ~ Ashabab (O^abab), 
Melikab, Nimiab, Shawalir — are e"sentially 
Hamitic in form. 

The material culture of the 'Abubde is, as has 
already been said, still very primitive. A" amongst 
the nomadic Arab", their furniture is limited to ' 
kitclien-pot", leather bottles, a few dishes, some ! 
mats, ropes, hearllKtoncs, knives and fire stonC"; ■ 


their kitchen utensils recall to a ceitain extent 
the stone age; often hand-mills, with which their 
grain is ground, are improvised, on the spot if 
necessary, from tw'o tlat stones. Their food is 
mdk, durra bread, fruit, vegetables, occasionally 
game, poultry and, near the Red Sea, fish. Their 
tlocka and herds in the mountains graze the scanty 
lieibage there, while towards the Red Sea they 
often browse the leaves of the ^ora. They make 
a certain amount of money also from the sale 
of charcoal, senna and other medicinal plants, 
and gum-arabic. At Ko"air and in its environs, 
they make a liitle as water-carriers and by other 
inferior emplo} ments. The scent of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the desert in following up tracks is very 
famous, and for that reason they are employed 
even in criminal researches. 

Naturally the 'Ababde dress in conformity with 
the climate and their .‘social statU". Ihe children 
often go quite naked: the men wear a loin-cloth, 
the women, for decency, a belt made of ihcngs of 
leather {rakhty and to protect themselves from 
the cold, a blue chemise or even a cloak. In 
the matttcr of ornements the women know scar¬ 
cely any but things made of lluor-spar or oTbias*", 
and shells. 7 'he boys and men, like the Biihn- 
liye, take very great care of their hair, which 
they coat with butler or grease, and which they 
braid, plait and fasten in diverse manners (Kluu- 
Zinger, p. 247). Sometimes they go bare-foot, 
sometimes tliey wear sandal". Their arms, which 
seem to be more for adornment than for use, are 
a knife, "pear and sword, rarely a shield and 
never a nlle. 

The chiefs of the clans and of the tribes are 
suboidiimic to a the head of all the b\babdc, 

who i" persuiially re"ponsiblc to the Egyptian 
government fur the maintenance of peace and 
security. As a matter of fact, since the time of 
Muhammed bVlI, the country ha" been quiet and 
interoommiin'cation sure, the more so in that it 
Is a gicat advantage to the bVbfibde that the ca¬ 
ravan routes for which tliey furnish the escort 
should be well frequented. The radical change in 
the state of thing", due to the firmness of Mu- 
Kammed '’All Pasha, fully explains the contra- 
diotoiy report" about the charactei of the E-Vbabde. 
descriptions earlier llian or shortly after tlie year 
1800 depict them as being, like the Blem(m)yes 
formerly and the Bi^ariye now, a plundering, 
peifidioub, cruel and treacherous people. Nowa¬ 
days we aie told the contrary, for they are extol¬ 
led as being inoffensive, discrete, peaceful and 
absolutely reiirible. It is a complete transforma¬ 
tion wluch could oiily have been carried out by 
such a man as the lounder of the Nevv-Egypt, 
whose work extends as far as into Arabia, Syria 
and the Sudan. 

The faith of the b\babdc is Islam, adapted, 
however, to the nature of the country and its 
population. The confession of faith is the only 
one of the so called „pillars of Islam^ which stands 
fast. Ihe women are veiled; the children are cir¬ 
cumcised. Veneration of the Saints is widely spread 
especially in the neighborhood of the Red Sea, 
where the belief in the Patron Saint is perhaps 
blended with ancient pagan ideas. They eat the 
flesh of many animals that are harani for the 
strict Mussulman. From the Islamic practices they 
have borrowed polygamy, facility of divorce and 
mariiage at an early age. On the contrary, they 
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have remained untouched by the belief in the 
Djinn, which causes so much trouble to the soul 
of many an Arab. In their intercourse between 
the sexes they do not observe any gi eater severity 
than the nomadic Arabs. Like their congenerous 
tribes they love to have war dances executed du¬ 
ring their festivals. In the case of a death the 
ordinary lamentations are indulged in., and generally 
stones are thrown on the grave. 

Little is known of the past of the L-Vbabde. 
They are a people without a hitter}', whose do¬ 
micile and conditions of life have remained al¬ 
most the same for thousands of years. We be¬ 
lieve we are right in identifying them with the 
Blem(m)yes, of whom mention has often been 
made ever since the time of Theocrites and later, 
in the Christian epoch, Arab geographers unite 
the 'Abrdjde with their southern neighbors under 
the name of Bedja. Quatremere has written a work 
on the information given by MakrIzT and other 
authors. The trade-route of the Middle Ages which 
we mentioned above, going from Ku-^ to Aidhab 
and connecting Egypt and the Maghrib with 
r^idda, '"Aden and Suakin, crossed the southern 
portion of the territory of the L-Vbabde, reached 
the sea probably near Berenice and then went 
along the territory of the Bi^arlye. On this ac¬ 
count and because of the rich mines situated in 
the territory of ab^’AHaki, the Arabs became ac¬ 
quainted with the Bedja. European accounts be¬ 
gin with that of Wansleb, and, since then, they 
have been completed and corrected progressively, 
first in the eighteenth century by Bruce, then by 
the scholars in Napoleon’s expedition, and finally 
by travellers under the protection of the New Egypt. 
Many of these writers think they can identify 
the name of the L\babde with that of the Ge- 
badaei mentioned by Pliny {Hist, Kat.^ vi. 29), 
but that appears to me inadmissible. We can with 
more certainty recognize in the ^Ababde the Tro¬ 
glodytes and Ichthyophagi of the ancient geo¬ 
graphers. 

Bibliography'. Wansleb; Cl. Sicard: J. 
Bruce: J. L. Burckhardt; Mem. snr 
iii. (year 9): du Bois-Aymti, Sur la vUlc dc 
Qo^'cyr etc., in the Dcscr. de VFr^yptc.^ \i. 383 
el Jt’y.; Quatrcmeie, hMcnt. sur VEyypt:., ii. 127 
et seq..^ 158 el seq.\ A. von Kremer, Acyypien 
(1863), i. 31 el Jt-’y. ; C, B. Klunzinger, Bildcr 
aus Obera^ypten (1S77), pp 245 ct scq.\ R. 
Hartmann, Xilldndcr (1865), pp. 262 et scq.\ 
the travels of J. G. Wilkin>on, Cailliaud, Rus- 
segger and others. — For topography and ar¬ 
cheology : G. Schweiniurth, in the Bcrl. Zeitsekr. 
f. allgem. Erdk..^ 1865, pp. 131 ct scq.., 283 
et seq.\ E. A. Floycr, Xord-Etbai (1893); W. 
M. Muller, in VVicucr Zeitschr. f. d. Kuude d. 
Morge/il.^ xvii (1903). 271 et seq. 

(K, VOLT.KRS.) 

ABAD (r. — PEIIL. apatan.^ from a hypothetical 
'^a-pata').^ a Persian adjective signifying “llourish- 
ing‘‘, speaking of a tract of land, and, subse¬ 
quently, „iiihabited, cultivated^ as opposed to 
„desert“; after that it is used as a substantive 
and appears in the composition of the names of a 
great number of places, such as Ruknabad, and 
of towns, especially in India: Ahinedabad, Haida- 
rMiad (Hyderabad), etc. (Cl. Huaut.) 

ABAD (a.), a theological term signifying an 
eternity which is without end, but not without 
beginning. [Comp. AZ.VL.] 


ABADEH, or Ahadhah^ a town iu Pev'^ia situa¬ 
ted on the road from Istukhr to Ispahan. Mention 
of it is found in oriental writings of the Middle Ages ; 
see G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate (Cambridge, 1905) pp. 2S2, 284, 297. At the 
present time it contains about 5000 inhabitants: 
comp. Reclus, Nouv. gcogr. ix. 270. Cele¬ 

brated for the Persian wood carvings produced there: 
see Brugsch, Reisc der Kgl, Preuss. Gesandtseh. 
nach Fersicn (Leipsic, 1862—1863). ii. 126, 222. 
—• Arab geographeis mention another Per.-ian 
town of the same name situated in the district 
of Barm, on the road from Sahik to Ltakhr, on 
the north shore of the lake Bakhtagan: it was 
also called Karyat '~Abd al-PahiiiTur. comp. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, Diction. gL-^gr. hut. et 
de la Perse (Pans, 1861), p. 7:0. le Strange, 
ioc. £-//., p. 279. This southern Abadeh seems now 
to have disappeared. (M. Streck.) 

ABADITES. In Northern Africa thi-. name [see 
lB.\i)lTEs] is used to designate a branch of the 
IGiawari^ which separated from LA. 1 I when he 
accepted arbitration with jMii'aw’iya. In the first 
half of the second century of the Hegira, Kha- 
ridjism in an Abadite and Sofrite form w^as intro¬ 
duced in the Maghrib, it developed rapidly amongst 
the Berbers and became the national doctrine, 
which served as a pretext for the struggle be¬ 
tween the African and the orthodox .Arabs. 

The .\badites of Tripoli and of IfriVlya under the 
guidance ol their principal Imam?, Abu 'LKhattab 
and Abu Hatim [sec the^e articles] played the 
principal p.art in the Berber rising of the second 
century, which nearly deprived the Caliphate of 
Africa. 

.\n -Abadite dynasty, the Rostemide?, held power 
at Tahert (Tagdemt) for more than 130 years, 
and only disappeared when the Fatimides founded 
their empire in the Maghrib. 

After the destruction of Tahert by Abii L\bd 
Allah al-ShiT (296 = 908-909) the Abiidites lived 
sporadically iu the Algerian and Tunisian Sahara, 
as well as at 1 )j erba. 

In these days they are still found in pretty 
compact groups at Wargla, Mzab, l)jebel Nefusa 
and in the island of Djerba. They have an im¬ 
portant historical and religious literature and 
communities in constant communication with each 
other, carefully keep up their fervor. They have 
likewise fairly frequent intercourse with the 
.■Abalites of ‘Oman and of Zanzibar. 

But three principal schisms, both political and 
religious, namely the Nakkarites, the KhalfitCN, 
and the Nafathites, occurred amongst the African 
Abadites. The Nakkaiites, who have had their 
place in the history of African risings, are the only 
ones who are still lepresented by some small 
groups at Djerba and at Zuagha (Tiipoli). 

Naturally the Abiidites object energetically to 
the name of heretics which the oithodox sects give 
them. They claim that they alone have preserved 
the pure doctrine of Islam and maintain that 
theirs alone amongst the seventy-three Mussulman 
sects, has the light to salvation. 

As was said above, the starting point of the 
falling away of the Khawaridi was the difference 
of opinion with LAli at the time of the arbitration. 
Without contesting the legitimacy of the first four 
caliphs as the Shrites do, they insist that the 
only impeccable examples after the Prophet were 
Abu Bekr and "'Omar. ‘^Uthman has not followed 
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in their footsteps; the Abadites carefully point 
out in their books what they call his innovations. 

Mussulmans are required to officiate as Imam 
when they have the necessary strength and know¬ 
ledge to do so; it is not necessary that the Imam 
should be a Kuraishite; it is enough if he be 
virtuous and pious and rule in conformity with 
the Korean and the Sunna; if they deviate from 
them they must be deposed. 

The Korean is the word of God, created by 
Him. God could not be seen in Paradise. 

Recompenses and punishments in the other 
world are both eternal; Hell will not be destroyed 
any more than will Paradise. 

God pardons venial sins; but grievous sins 
cannot be pardoned unless they are blotted out 
by repentance. 

It is the duty of every Mussulman to enjoin 
the Good and reprove the Evil as far as he is able. 

All Mussulmans are strictly compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge their solidarity which they express by word 
and action, but the individual who acts contrary 
to the prescriptions of the religious law loses all 
claim on the friendship of his co-religionists and 
should be treated as an enemy until he performs 
the act of repentance. There is a kind of excom¬ 
munication which has grave religious and civil 
consequences. 

The Abadites of Algeria effect a great auste¬ 
rity in moral, at least in the kmr of the Mzab, 
where they cannot get away from the tyrannical 
supervision of the Tolba. In the towns of the 
Algerian Tell, where they congregate for the pur¬ 
poses of commerce, the practice is not always in 
accordance with the theory. 

It must, however, be admitted that generally 
they keep their beliefs very jealously. E.xcept for 
the exigencies of their very brisk commerce, they 
do not mix with orthodox Mussulmans; their 
marriages with the latter are rare exceptions and 
are reprobated by the whole community. This 
Puritanism, be it sincere or pharisaical, has formed 
them into a homogeneous and compact group, 
which is very clearly distinguishable by its be¬ 
havior, character and tendencies amidst the or¬ 
thodox Arabs or Berbers of Northern Africa. 

Bibliography. R. La Zenatia du 

Mzab., de Ouargla et dc I'Oued Kir'; idem, 
Les sanciitaires du Dj cbel Xcfousa-., K. AstWoXoj- 
linski, Les Ur res de la sects abadhitc\ idem, 
rA<]ida des Ahadliites {Jiectieil de Mcmoires et 
de Te.xtes public eu Vhojineur du XlVe Congres 
des Orientalistes etc., pp. 409 et seq. 

(-4. DE Motylixski.) 

ABAKA, second Mongol (Ilkhan) prince of 
Persia (1265—1282), born in Mongolia in March 
1234. He came to Persia with his father Hiilagu 
[q. V.] in 1256, and, after the death of the latter, 
was elected as prince by the representatives of 
this dynasty ; five years later, the great khan 
Khubilai confirmed his election. The struggle with 
the Mamluks of Egypt, begun by Ilulagu, was 
continued by Abakil, but unsuccessfully, although 
the Mongols of Kipcak, who had formerly been 
allied with the Mamluks, had at the beginning 
of Abaka’s reign made a treaty of peace with 
their congeners of Persia. Before this, in 1266 
Abaka had had a wall built from the farther side 
of the Kura to protect himself against incursions 
from the north; his vizier Shams al-DIn subdued 
the tribes of the Caucasus in 1278. In order to 


enable himself better to fight against the com¬ 
mon enemy, Abaka tried to establish relations 
with the Western Christians, the natural enemies 
of the Mamluks, and his ambassadors appeared at 
Lyons in 1274 and at Rome in 1277. These 
overtures were received with joy in Europe : Abaka 
received letters from King Edward I of England 
(1274), and from Popes Clement IV (1267), Gre¬ 
gory X (1274) and Nicholas III (1277). Pre¬ 
viously he had married in 1265 a Greek princess. 
They did not, however, succeed in organizing 
any combined action against Egypt; the Mam¬ 
luks kept the upper hand against the Mongols 
as well as against the crusaders. In 1266, 1273 
and 1275 they invaded Armenia Minor, and in 
1277 they occupied a part of Asia Minor, al¬ 
though for a short tine only. In the same year 
they defeated a Mongol army near Albistan. In 
1280 the Mongols penetrated into Syria and 
destroyed Aleppo; but in the following year Abaka’s 
brother, Mengu-Timur, sustained a notable defeat 
between Hamat and Hims (Emessa) at the hands 
of the Mamluks. On the other hand, Abaka’s 
troops met with great success in the East; an 
invasion by a large Cagatai army under Burak 
was in 1270 victoriously repulsed near Herat. In 
order to make such attacks more difficult in the 
future, Abaka took advantage of the disturbances 
which had broken out in Transoxania, and in 
January 1273 had the town of Bokhara, which 
served as a base of operations and a secure sup¬ 
port for the invading armies, destroyed. A Caga¬ 
tai prince, Tekuder (often called Xiguder on 
account of a faulty reading), who had come from 
Persia with Hulagu and been given by him a 
part of Georgia in fief, tried to join his congeners 
at the time of the invasion of Burak, but he was 
defe.ated. The hordes under his command got a 
footing in the eastern portion of the empire, 
devastated the province of Ears during the lifetime 
of Abaka (1279), and for a long time disturbed 
Khorasan and the neighboring countries. At home 
the reign of AbSka was on the whole peace¬ 
able. E.xtensive reductions were made in the taxes 
in favor of impoverished country people. Like 
almost all the Mongol princes, Abaka was given 
to drink. He died on the April 1282 of an 
illness which seems to have been delirium tremens. 
His successor was his brother Tekuder (whose 
Mussulman name was Ahmed). Mention will be 
made elseivhere of Abaka’s vizier ^ams al-DIn 
and of his brother 'Ala’ al-DIn [see djuwainT]. 

Bibliograp hy ; D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols., 

iii. 413—549; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. 

Llchane., i. 245—319; idem, Gesch. Wassafs., 

i.; Howorth, Hist, of the Mongols., iii. 218—284. 

(W. Barthold.) 

ABAN (r.), name of the eighth month of the 
moveable solar year of the Persians, as well as, 
in the same calendar, of the tenth day of each 
month. To prevent confusion the month is called 
„Aban-iJ'/«/(“ (the month of Aban) and the day 
jAban-A'«a“ (the day of Aban). [See ta’rIkh.] 

(E. Mahler.) 

ABAN K. '.\r.D al-HamId {Fihr.\ Humaid) 
AL-L.ahikI (i. e. son of Lahik b, 'Ufair), also 
knowm as al-RakashI, because his family was 
under the patronage of the Banu Rakash, Arab 
poet, died in the year 200 (815-816). He was 
a friend of the Bannakides, for whom he put 
into verse the Kallla wa-Dirnna [q. v.]. He ap- 
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plied himself also to the same kind of work with 
other writings, particularly Persian and Hindoo: 
e. g. Sirat Ardshir^ Slrat Anushirumn^ Kitab 
Bilawhar wa~BUiiasif^ Kitab Sindbad^ and Kitab 
Mazdak. Besides this he wrote a cosmogonical 
poem entitled Dh at al-Htilal^ a w’ork on the wis¬ 
dom Qiiitfi) of the Hindoos, and another on 
fasting and meditation; these works are all lost. 
Like almost every Arab poet he wrote panegyrics, 
elegies and satires. With regard to the former 
two, there can be cited a panegyric of the '^Abba- 
sides, in which he argues against the pretentions 
of the "Airdes to the succession, and an elegy, 
which is still extant, on the Barmakides. The 
former poem brought him into favor with the 
caliph Harun al-RashId, who rew’arded him with 
20000 dirhems. In his satires he attacked his 
contemporar)’ poets and the celebrated grammarian 
Abu '^Ubaida. Many members of his family, his son 
Hamdan for instance, also distinguished themselves 
by their poetic skill. 

Bibliography'. Fihrist., i. 119,163; Aghani., 
XX. 73—78' Goldziher, Mithamm. Sind.., i. 198 
et seq. ; ii. loi *, Verkandl. d. VIJ inter?!. Orient.• 
Cengr.., Sem. Sect. (Vienna, 1888), pp. 118 
et seq. _ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

ABAN B. '"OthmAn b. '^Affan, governor, 
son of the third caliph. His mother was called 
Umm “^Amr bint Djundab b. ‘'Amr al-Dawsiya. 
Aban accompanied '^A^isija at the battle of the 
Camel in Djumada I 36 (November 656); on the 
battle terminating otherwise than was expected, 
he w'as one of the first to run away. On the 
whole, he does not seem to have been of any 
political importance. The caliph “^Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan appointed him as governor of Medina. 
He occupied this position for seven years; he 
was then dismissed and his place was taken by 
Hisham b. Isma’tl. Aban owes his celebrity not 
so much to his activity as official at the service 
of the Umaiyads as to his wonderful knowledge 
of Mussulman traditions. In this respect he was 
held in great esteem, and his Ma gh azl (a biogra¬ 
phy of Muhammed) is perhaps the oldest literary 
production on that subject. He was struck with 
apoplexy and died a year later at Medina in 105 
(723-724) according to report, at any rate during 
the reign of Yazid b. “^Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography". Ibn Sa'^d, v. 112 ct seq.'., 
Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 125 et seq. 

__ (K. V, Zettersteen.) 

ABANUS (variants: abinus., abunus., abnus and 
abniis')., ebony. This word is derived from the Greek 
^ejSevo^ (comp, also the Hebrew hobc/i., the old 
Egyptian habeti) which passed to the Aramean 
{abnusd) and from there to the Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and other languages. Although ebony had 
been already well known in the old days by the 
Semites, who impoited it from India and Ethiopia, 
it was very liitle used at the early times of Islam, 
on account of its rarity and the scanty requirements 
of artistic goods. Absolute faith must not be given 
to the story according to which, when the so called 
Mosque of'^Omar was being built at Jerusalem under 
the Umaiyad caliph ‘^Abd al-Malik, the venerable 
rock was enclosed with a palisade of ebony. It is 
certain that this wood had been already used 
under the caliphs together with ivory in the manu¬ 
facture of chess-men and dice in mosaics of the 
sort very often used later with great skill on 
furniture, doors, latice work and wainscots; many 


examples of them may be seen at the Arab museum 
of Cairo. 

In literature abanus is not spoken of as a rich 
wood, but as a medicine. As early as the ninth 
century the Persians and Arabs knew it as such 
' from the translations of Dioscorides and Galen; 

, it was considered to be a useful astringent for 
phlyctenous inflamation and chronic catarrh of 
the eyes; it was also taken internally in the form 
of a powder for the bowels and stomach, and was 
dusted over burns. — According to Dioscorides, 
.Abyssinian ebony was generally considered to be 
more efficacious than Indian. To the former were 
ascribed the properties which at the present time 
are only found in the wood of the Dlospyros and 
Maba kinds of the East Indies, of the Indian 
Archipelago, of Madagascar, and of St. Mauritius; 
i. e. an intense black and a fineness of grain 
which almost makes it impossible to distinguish 
the fibre. The African species of ebony which 
the Arabs prefer, are nowadays rightly held in 
little estimation, and particularly the ebony tree 
of Abyssinia {^shadiar babanUs') which according 
to Brehm (^Keisesk. in Nordostaf) ikd) is rather a 
shrub than a tree; its wood which is of an in¬ 
ferior quality, but fit for use, dries up and rots 
for want of being used. 

Bibliography: Abu Mansur MuwafTak, 
Kitab al-Abniya (ed. Seligmann); Ibn al-Baitar, 
al-Djami^ (Bulak, 1291): translated by L. Leclerc 
in Notiees et Estraits des Manuscr. dc la Bi' 
I'lioth. Nation.., xxiii. i; Kazwinl (ed. Wustenf), i. 

_ (J. Hell.) 

ABARKOBA DH . or a district of the 

Babylonian depaitment of the Tigris, a tract of laud 
along the western frontier of Aliwaz (Khuzistan), 
betw’cen Wasit on the north and BaMa on the 
south; see Streck, Bahylonicn nach deni Arab. 
Gcogr. (Leyden, 1906), i. 15, 19. The name of 
this country is derived from that of the Sasanide 
king Kawadh 1 (Kobadh; reigned from 488 to 
531 A. D.); at any rate the first part of the 
name is Abar and not Abaz (nor Abudh)., as the 
Arab geographers give it; comp. Nuldeke, Cesch. 
dcr Perser u. Arabcr ziir Zeii dcr Sasaniden 
(Leyden, 1879), p. 146, note 2. The Persian 
or <?/'/', „a cloud“ is often seen at the beginning 
of the names of places in Persia. Some Arab 
authors assert that Abarkobajh is also the name 
of that district in which Arradjan is situated, but 
that appears to spring from a mistake. 

(M. Strfxk.) 

ABARKUH, a town in Persia, north of Istakhr, 
about halfway between that town and Vezd. Another 
form of the name is Abarkuya ; the abbreviation 
Barkuh (also WarkTtli) is often met with. In 
the Middle Ages the population of Abarkuh was 
about the third of that of Istakhr; comp. P. Schwarz, 
Iran im Mittelalter nach den arab. Gcogr. (Leipsic, 
1896), i. 17 et seq.., and G. le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 
284 et seq.., 294, 297. It still exists under the 
name of Abarguh ; see de Bode in the Joiirn. 
of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. (London), 1843, p. 78, and 
H. L. Wells, in Proceed, of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. 
(London), 1883, p. 16. (M. Streck.) 

ai.-ABARZI “^AmId ai.-DI.n' .\s'ad b. Nasr al- 
AxsakI, poet and minister to S.a'd b. Zengl, the 
atabeg of Fars, a native of Abarz, a canton of 
this province (Lutf “^All Beg, Ateih-Kede, p. 8), 
now Abard/, north of Shiraz (Hadjdji Mirza Hasan 
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Fesai, Fars-Namc-i Nasir'i^ Shiraz. 1313=1895- 
1896, ii. 170). He was sent by his master the 
atabeg as an ambas.-ador to the sultan Muhammcd 
Kh'-^arizm-Shah, refused the offers which weie made 
to him, succeeded Rukn al-Din Salah Kirmanl | 
as minister and held his position until the death | 
of the atabeg Sa’’d, The son and successor of the 1 
latter, Abu Bekr, had him arrested on the charge j 
of having held a correspondence with the king of 
arizm and of having acted as a spy for him. 
He was shut up in the fortiess of L’shkunwan, ‘ 
the state prison which rises above the ruins of 
Persepolis, and died there at the end of live or ' 
six months (Hjuinada I or H 624 = April-Jiine 
1227), after having dictated to hi-^ son d'adj al- ! 
Din Muhammed an Arabic ode of iii vcrscs 
(^a/-F!siifa which has made him 

famous and in which he deplores his ill-fate. ' 
[See al-afzakL] I 

B i b I i 0 ^yp h y\ Cl. 'WyxViXX^Vodcarabcd'Och- ’ 
honu'an (in the Rcvitc shuitiquc^ IS93, reprinted): | 
\V. Morley, Hist, of the Atabohs.^ p. 28: = , 
Mlrkhond, Raiodat al-Scfa.^ iv. 174: Khondemir, ! 
Habib al-Siyar.^ ii. 4, 129; Wa^^saf, p. 156. \ 

(Cl. IIcakt.) 

"^ABASA (a.), title of the eightieth Sura. [See | 
KORAN.] __ 

ABASKUN, or Al'iskun and Al'oskrm^ a town 
situated on the south-east shoie of the Ca-.pian 
Sea, in tlie pru\ince of Djoidjun, about a day's 
jouiney to the north-we^t of A-staraliad, close to 
the mouth of the river Djordjan-Kud. It was con¬ 
sidered m the Middle Ages, if not as the must 
important, as one of the most important ports of 
the Caspian sea, which for this reason was often 
called the Sea of Abaskun; comp. Daibier de 
Meynard, Diction, siogr. hislor. ei litter, dc la 
Perse (Paris, iS6i), p. i; G. Ic Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 379. 

(M. Streck.) 

ABAZA, Turkish name for the .Abazes [see 
ABKHAz], given as a surname to many persons in 
Ottoman history who descended from those people, j 
I. AhAza P.a^.a, taken prisoner at the defeat | 
of the rebel Djanbulad, whose treasurer he uas, 1 
was brought before Murad-Pasha and only had j 
his life spared through the intercession of Khalil, ! 
a gh a of the Janizaries, who, having become A-rytSi/iJ//- | 
pasha., gave him the command of a galley, and 
conferred upon him the government of Alar^aMi 
when he was promoted to the dignity of grand 
vizier. Later he became governor of Erzerum and 
planned to destroy the Janizaries; those in his 
province lodged a complaint against him: he was 
deposed, but refused to obey the orders of the 
Porte (1032 = 1623); he levied ta.\es and raised 
troops on the pretext of avenging the death of 
the sultan ^Olhman II, marched upon Angora 
and SIwas, and took Brusa, but did not suc¬ 
ceed in seizing the citadel. In 1033 (1624), the 
grand vizier Hafiz Pasha defeated him in a battle 
near Kaisarlya, at the bridge across the Kara-stj, 
owing to the_ defection of Taiyai Pasha and the 
Turkoman.s. Abaza took refuge at Erzerum, of 
which he succeeded in having himself made go¬ 
vernor on condition that he should admit a guard 
of Janizaries into the fortress. In 1036 (1627). 
suspecting that the expedition against .Akhiska 
was in reality directed against himself, he massacred 
a great number of the Janizaries belonging to the 
army. His old master Khalil besieged Erzerum in 


vain and was obliged to retreat because of the 
snow (1037 = 1627). In the following year, the 
Bosnian Khosrew Pasha, having been made grand 
vizier, again besieged him and forced him to cajii- 
tulate after a fortnight's siege; the rebel was 
granted his pardon and the government of Bosnia. 
There he again persecuted his enemies, the Jani¬ 
zaries, was deposed and went to Belgrade, where 
on a hill to the south of the town he erected 
Abaza K'ustiki. Then he was sent to Widdin and 
commanded the troops who invaded Poland (1633). 
Being honored with the confidence of Murad IV, 
he accompanied him to .Vdiianople when prepa- 
latioiis were being made for a new campaign 
against Poland: but his success excited envy; re¬ 
ports. having been cleverly di-seininated, estranged 
the sultan, who had him executed (29'*' .Safar 
1044 = 24'h August 1634). 

Bihliogiaphw Ilammer-Purgstall, Gcsch. 
des Ostnan, Re’cha., iv. 569, 582; v. 26, 83, 
173 et sci].., 1S9 ,'/■ tiV.: Mii';taf.a-Efendi, Ahr/iP/r;)/ 
al-WiikTiTit., ii. 48, 82; Evvliya Efendi, Travels., 

1. 119 et set/'. 

2. Ai'.az V H vs.vx had been given the command 
of the Tuikomaus of .\sia Minor as a recompense 
for his capture of the rebel Haidar Oghlu. Having 
been dismissed for no reason, he revolted in his 
turn, held the country between Gcrende and Uolu, 
defeated the oUl bandit Katiidji Oghlu who had 
been sent to fight against him, and submitted on 
condition that he should have the title of t’u/zWr of 
the Tuikoinans; later as the result of complaints 
lodged against him, he was imprisoned in the 

, Seven Towers and was only released by the ele- 
! vatioii of Behayl to the position of Shaikh al- 
I Islam (1062=: 1652); his friend conferred on him 
I the sandjah of Okhri. When Ipshlr Pasha, who 
was also one of the Abaza nation, was made 
grand vizier by Muhammed IV, he sent for him. 
At his execution he remained faithful to him, 
returned to Asia Minor with the remainder of his 
troops and regained the office of voivode of the 
Turkomans (1065 = 1655). He settled at Aleppo 
and committed such ravages in Syria that the 
UIvvan wanted to have him banished from the 
empire; the grand vizier, Siilaiman Pasha, how¬ 
ever, confirmed him in his position of governor 
and entrusted the defenses of the Dardanelles to 
him. In 1066 (1656) he was sent to Diyar Bekr 
as governor. Two years later he rebelled, put 
himself at the head of a considerable army under 
the pretext of demanding the dismissal of Mu¬ 
hammed K'oprulii, at that time grand vizier, and 
threatened Brusa. In the neighborhood of Ilghin 
he completely defeated Murtada Pasha, who had 
been sent against him (15th Rabl" I io6g= il'h 
December 165S); but he fell into a trap which 
had been set for him, left '"Aintab for Aleppo to 
make terms for his submission and was treacher¬ 
ously assassinated there. 

bibliography. Haininer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des Osman. Reiches, v. 481, 560 et seij., 563, 
575 i_ 634 , 651; vi. 35 et seq.., 51 et scq. 

3* Abaza Muhammed P.v^ v was the beiler- 
bei of Mar'^ash when, during the campaign against 
the Russians (1183 = 1769)1 he was ordered 
to act in concert with the khan of the Crimea. 
He commanded the fortress of Bender and received 
the third iugh in recompense for the part he had 
taken in raising the siege of Chocziin. Having 
been entrusted with the defense of this place and 
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seeing himself abandoned by the Ottoman troop«:, 
he fled and was commissioned to defend Moldavia, 
\\hich he failed to accomplisli. At the battle of 
Kaghul Aug. 1770), he commanded the right 
wing ; after the defeat of the Turks he took Isma'Il. 
Having been made governor of Silistria, he was 
dismissed after having squandered the money given 
to him for the purpose of raising troops, and was 
exiled to Kustendil. At the time of the conquest 
of the Crimea and the llight of Scllm-Gerai he 
refused to land the few troops he was bringing 
up and returned to Sinope; he was decapitated 

(1185 = 1771)- 

Bibliography". Ilammer-rurgstall, Gesth. 
Jes Osman. Ketches^ sn\. 341, 348, 369, 387: 
\Va';if-Efendi, in Prctis historiiptc dc la guerre 
lies Tiires centre les Busses.^ by P. A. Caussin 
de Perceval, pp. 23, 31, 37 ct se,j., 59, 103, 
III, 148, 167. (Cl. IIUAkr.) 

ABB. [See ibb.] 

“^ABBA. [See "aba’.] 

‘'ABBAD B. ZtYAd, governor, nephew of the 
caliph Mu awiya I. Ilis uncle made him governor 
of Sidjistan and he occupied tlie postilion for ^cien 
yeai>. He undertook e.vpedition-, againbt the Ea^t 
and concpieied Kandahar. Yazid b. Muawiy.a, on 
succeeding his father, dismioscd him in 6t (GSo- 
6S1), and in his place appointed his brother Salm 
b. Ziyad as governor of Sidjistan and Khmas.in. 

£ t i Ii 0^ r a J>/i}■ ■. Tabail, ii. 191 lY rci/-i 
Beladiorl (cd. de Goeje), pp. 365, 397, 434; 
Ibu Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.), p. 177; ./viJz/f, 
xvii. 5_3 iV jivy. (K. V. Ze iThRSTLLN.) 

"■ABBADAN, the most southern town of Baby¬ 
lonia. Clriginally it was on an island in the Por- 
si.rn Gulf and was still tlieic in the tenth cen-. 
tuvy; but now it is more than tuenty miles from 
the coast: comp. G. le Stiange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 44, 48 
et iry. ; idem, in the yeinn. of the Roy. .Is. 
Soe., 1895, p. 302: Ch. Schefer, Se/er-Xame 
(Paris, i88i), pp. 245 et sep., and especially note 
2 on page 245. As to the situation of '.Ybbldan, 
comp, especially H. Wagner, in the .V<a 7 /i-. </. A'],'/. 
Gesellseh. J. tVissensJi. zu Gittingen., Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1902, fasc,_ 2, p. 255. (M. Stkeck. ) 

"ABBADANI, twisted rush work, deriving it** 
name from "Abbadau, although it is made in other 
places, Egypt for example. See A. von Ki'emer, 
Culturgesc/i. des O) ients iinter den Chalijen^ ii. 298. 

al-‘^ABBADI, The folio\N ing persons are known 
under this ?iisba : 

1. A}iU "A^im Muhammed n. Ahmed u. Muham- 
MED L. ^\i!D All-\h 13 . ^VuBAi) alAAudapI, often 
called al-Kadi d-Haraiei^ celebrated Shah'ite juris- 
consult, born in 375 (9S5) at Herat and died 
there in ^awwal 4S5 (1066). He undertook distant 
travels and wrote several works, the titles of 
which are enumerated by Ibn Khallikan. 

Bibliography : Ibn ^alUkan (ed. Wustenf.), 

558; Wustenfeld, Sihofi'itcn^ p. 204; Brockel- 
mann, Gescli. d. arab. Litter.^ i, 386. 

2. Kutd ae-DIn Ar.u Mansiii al-Muzaefak r>. 
Ardshir alAAbradT (so called from his birth¬ 
place, Sindj “^Abbad, in the district of Merw), 
celebrated preacher, born in 491 (109S) and died 
in 547 (1152). He studied at NTsabiir, then came 
to Bagdad, Avhere his oratorical talent won him 
the favor of the caliph, who entrusted him with 
diplomatic missions. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan, 7335 ' 


Reciieil dc iextes relat. 'a Vhist. des Sddjoiicides^ 

ii. pref., p. 32; Joiini. of the Roy. As. 

1902, p. 790. 

3. Raiu al-Din Ar.u Bekr b. ^Ai.i b. Muh-vm- 
MEI) AL-HaI>L>AI) AI.-'^Ai 3 BADI AL-MIsrI AL-HaNAFI, 
died at Zabid in Soo (1397). He wrote commen- 
laries on the Korkin and on other theologic- 
jurisprudential works. 

Bibliography. Biuckelmaun, loe. f;/., ii. 

1S9: comp. i. 175, 525. 

(M. Tii. HiirisMv.) 

’AEBADIDES, Ar.uliic dynasty of Seville, 
which reigned from 414 (or 422) to 484=1023 
(or 1031)—1091. The Abbadides founded the 
most important and brilliant piincijiality amongst 
the numeious little st.ite. which arosC in the 
eleventh century on the dismemberment of the 
Mussulman empire in Spain after the fall of the 
Umaiyad caliphate of Cordova (422 = 1031). 
These petty kings were called Aarti de Taijas.^ 
in Arabic: ilulUk al-Taieanf. like the dynasties 
founded by the successors of Alexander. The 
founder of the dynasty was the Uadi Abu 'l-Kasim 
Muhammed I b. Ismadl, of the Venicno-Takhmite 
family, CVbbad (414—434=1023—1042). which 
emigrated from Syria. Ilis son and successoi was 
-\bu Wmr Abbad b. Muhammed al-Mii'tadid [q. v.] 
(434—461 = 1042—1068], who was succeded m 
his tuin by his son, the poet king, Abu'l-Kasim 
Muhammed 11 b. '.-Mibad tamid [q. v.] 

(461—484 = loOS—1091). The latter was de¬ 
throned by the .Mmoravides and died in capti\ity 
at .\ghiuru, Morocco, in 1095. 

£ i b 1 10 g r a p h y, Dozy, Siriptonmi Aiabuiii 
Ini de Abbedidis (Leyden, 1S46—1863): idem, 
Ihst. des M.isnlinaiis d'Espagne (if'., iS6i ; 
Gonnan edition, Leipsic, 1874): comp, also 
A. F. von Schack, Kunst und Poesie der .-li aber 
in Spanieu und Shilien., 21 ed. (Stuttgart, 1S77), 
i. 235 et SCO.'. Muller, Der Islam iin 
und .Ibendland.! ii. 589 et S'q. 

(C. F. Seyuold.) 

^ABBAS I, surnamed the Great, king of 
I’cibia of the .bafawl dynasty, sou and successor of 
Muhammed Kluidabcnde. was born in 965 (1557) 
and died at Fanihabad on the lO'b Lljumadfi I 
1037 (27d> January 162S!, after a reign of foity- 
thix'o yeais. lie levolted .igain.sl liis father at Heiat, 
took Kazwin and was from that lime recognized 
as the sovereign (995 = 1587]. He reorganized 
the State, which, in the feeble hands of IsmaTl 
II and of his father, was on the point of ruin, 
created regiments of troops whom he paid from 
the roval treasury and culled by the Turkish 
name of tujenkll (fusiliers); in imitation of the 
Janizaries, they weie recruited fium Chiistiun Geoi- 
gians and Armenians converted to Islamism. He 
formed, to ser\ e iiim as a body-guard and to 
diminish the importance of the seven tribes Kizil 
Bash, the support of the fust Safaw I, a new Turkish 
tribe bearing the name of Shuh-sewen (..who love 
the king"). He fought against the Ozbegs. who 
had seized upon MeTihed, and inflicted upon them, 
in 1597, near to Herat, a sanguinaiy defeat from 
which few escaped. He an<[ui5hed the Ottoman 
Turks at Sufy.lii, near Tibriz, which capitulated 
as did Eiivau and Kais (1012 = 1603). He 
directed the battle against the Ottomans, com¬ 
manded by Djighal Oglilu, in the neighborhood 
of STs (1015 = 1606). I'he peace concluded at 
Saiaw (1027=1618), conditional on an annual 
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delivery of a hundred loads of silk, was not of 
long duration, for he took from the Ottomans 
Bagdad and the sacred ShBite towns of Ker- 
hela" and Nadjaf or Meshhed 'All (1033 = 1623), 
Mosul, and Diyar Bekr; Georgia was occupied i 
by his troops. In another direction, with the sup¬ 
port of the East Indian Company, which lent 
him the co-operation of an English fleet, he took 
the islands in the Persian Gulf, including Ormuz, 
from the Portuguese; in place of this old factory 
he substituted Gumrun to which be gave the 
name of Bender-i 'Abbas (the port of 'Abbas) 
which it bears to this day. 

His part in the internal administration of his 
empire was not less important than that which 
he played abroad. He built roads, namely the 
highway which traversed Mazanderan, bridges, 
palaces and caravanseras ; among the remarkable 
works carried out in his reign, especial mention 
is made of the monumental buildings at Ispahan; 
the Great Mosque, the palace of Cihil-sutun 
(forty columns), the Car-bagh (four gardens) and 
the great bridge of Zende-rud, and in Mazande¬ 
ran : ihe palace Djihan-numa at Earahab.ad, that 
of Sefer- (or SefI-) abad between Sari and Astar- 
abad, etc. He established the security of inter¬ 
communication by the pitiless hunting down of 
brigands. He caused the Armenian population of 
Djulfa, a town on the Araxes, to be removed to 
Ispahan, and this population built there a quarter 
which still bears the name of Hjulfa. He was 
favoiable to foreign monastic establishments such 
as that of the Carmelites at Ispahan. Desirous of 
establishing relations with the European powers, 
he welcomed two English gentlemen, Sii Anthony 
and Robert Sherley, who had come to his court 
as simple travellers; he made use of their co¬ 
operation to teach his troops discipline and artillery 
drill; he entrusted to Sir Anthony, in company 
with Hasan Bei, a diplomatic mission, haring for 
its object the uniting of Europe in a league against 
the Ottomans. A Roman gentleman, Pietro della 
Valle, was also employed and accompanied him 
to the siege of Gumrun. 

Despite the great qualities that he possessed, 
he was yet cruel; at the beginning of his reign 
he did not hesitate to have Mui.shid Kull Khan, 
to whom he owed his elevation, put to death 
(994 = 1586), and later he had his eldest son 
Safi Mirza, whose popularity he feared, assassi¬ 
nated. He gave the order for the massacre of the 
population of Sukhum, which had become too 
numerous for the liking of its governor; this 
order through chance circumstances was not car¬ 
ried out. 

Bibliography. Iskandar MunshI, To?) ikh-i 
^Alam-ara-i ^Abbasl (Teheran, 1897); comp. Fr. 
von Erdmann, in the Zcitschr. d. Dcutsch, Mor- 
gotl. Gcscllsch.^ XV. 457 et seq.\ Haentzsche, 
lb. xviii. 669 et seq. ; Cl. Huart, Hist, dc Bagdad.^ 
pp. 55 et seq.\ Pietro della Valle, Voyages., 
ii. 412; iil. 318 et seq.: iv. 26 et seq. (Paris, 
1745); Garcias Silva Figueroa, De Rebus Per- 
saruin Epistola (Antverpiae, 1620); Anibassade 
cti Perse, translated from the Spanish bv De 
Vicqfort (Paris, 1667); Sherley, A True Report 
of Sir Anthony Shc) ley's Journev (London, 

1600): Mill. Parry, .7 A't’m (r^., i6oi); 

The Three Brothers {ib., 1825); Relation d'un 
Voyage en Perse par un Gentilhomnie de la 
suite du Seigneur Seierley (Paris, 1651); Rida 


Kull Khan, Rawdat al-Safa-i Nasjri, viii. 95 
'et seq. ' (Cl.. Huart.) 

'ABBAS II, son of Sam Mirza (Shah .Safi) 
and great-grandson of ".Abbas I, was born in 1043 
(1633), died in 1077 (1666) at Damaghan, and 
was buried at Kumm. He ascended the throne of 
Persia at the age of ten (1052 =: 1642), he saw 
a reaction of religious intolerance introduced 
against the abuse of wine which had been en¬ 
couraged by the example of his predecessors, but 
the severe measures adopted by his ministers 
were unable to put a stop to it. 'Abbas II, as 
he grew older, returned to the drunken habits 
of his ancestors. He retook Kandahar and received 
as guests the Ozbeg chiefs, who had been driven 
out by the revolutions. He sent back Tahmiiras 
Khan, prince of Georgia, who had made war 
upon him, safe from harm (1070=1659)- Worn 
out by deliauchery, he was only thirty-four years 
of age when he died. It appears that he was a 
poet, and a ver.se of his composition is quoted. 

Bibliography: Rida Kull Khan, 
al-Fusahf, i. 40; Razodat al-Safa-i Ndsitl, 
viii. 193 et jeq. (Cl.. Huart.) 

'ABBAS HI, .^afawl prince, was boin in 
1145 (1732) and died at Ispahan in 1149 (l 73 ^)- 
He was placed on the throne by Nadir Shah 
after the conqueror had dethroned Tahmasp by 
stratagem and had exiled him to IHrorasan (1145 = 
1732) He was then a child of eight months. During 
his reign. Nadir besieged Bagdad and took Georgia 
and Armenia (1147 = 1734). On his premature 
death, Nadir seized the opportunity of assuming 
the title of Shah himself. 

Bibliography: Rida Kull iLhan, Razvdat 
al-Safa-i A'a.sirJ, viii. 221 et seq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

'ABBAS 1 , viceroy of Egypt (1848— 
1854), bom in 1816 at Djidda, where his father 
"lusiin Pasha, son of Muhammed '-All, had stayed 
to take part in the campaign of Ibrahim Pasha 
against the Wahhabites. 'Abbas was his grand¬ 
father’s favorite, although the beginning of that 
brutality of character winch he later showed so 
strongly could already be seen in his childhood. 

Having been at a very early age entrusted 
with important offices, he behaved as a full- 
blooded despot of the best oriental type. Ibra¬ 
him Pasha died in 1848 after a long illness, eight 
months before Muhammed 'Ali, who had fallen 
into idiotcy. The Porte recognized 'Abbas as the 
successor of Ibrahim, but, seeing how young and 
inexperienced the new viceroy was, wanted to 
take the opportunity to strengthen the supremacy 
of the sultan over him in Egypt. The English 
wanted to construct a railway between the Nile 
and the Red Sea; '.Abbas was favorable to this 
project, but this was a formal violation of the firman 
of 1841, which stipulated that the hereditary pasha 
of tigypl bound to ask the consent o the 

Porte in all important affairs. On the 4'h Sep¬ 
tember 1851, a severe note of the Porte reminded 
him of his obligations and he was forced to yield. 
Moreover the Porte required of him that he should 
enforce in Egy-pt the fundamental state-laws of 
the Ottoman empire t,tansiniat), and a commission 
was appointed to formulate the modifications which 
might be necessary in Egypt for that purpose. 
The work of this commission having proved futile, 
the sultan, in 1852, sent the clever E'u'ad Efendi, 
who obtained permission from 'Abbas that the 
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order with regard to the enforcement of the 
tanzimat in Egypt should be read in public. He 
was rewarded for his complaisance and financial 
support by being granted, first for seven years 
and later for life, the right of having condemned 
murderers executed, that of exacting statute la¬ 
bor and military service, and the control over 
the Muhammed ^All family, which the suspicious 
and despotic '^Abbas had already treated with 
great cruelty. The diplomatic victory of the 
Porte had therefore been a mere formality. During 
the Crimean war, ^.4bba3 acted loyally towards 
the sultan, at whose disposal be placed 15000 
men and the Egyptian fleet 

As to the internal government of Egypt, ^Abbas 
acted as a narrow-minded and stupid fanatic. 
He gave up the costly experiments of his two 
predecessors to introduce European civilization 
into his country, only it was not from any 
economical motive, but purely out of hate of the 
Franks and his hostility to culture. He became 
more and more suspicious and hard-hearted and 
he retired to the castle Eenha ’l-'Asal, which he 
possessed in the desert not far from Cairo. There 
he died suddenly in July 1854, having most pro¬ 
bably been poisoned. His uncle SaTd Pasha, fourth 
son of Muhammed ‘^All, succeeded him. 

(J. OESTRUr.) 

“^ABBAS 11 (Hu.mi), khedive now reigning 
in Egypt, son of Tawfllt Bei (Pasha) and of his 
wife, Emine Hanum, was born on the t^< Dju- 
mada II 1291 (l6d‘ July 1S74) in the palace of 
Nimre Telate at Alexandria. He received a well 
cared for education, semi-Oriental and semi- 
European. In 1887 his father, who had become 
viceroy in 1879, first thought of sending him 
with his brother Muhammed 'All (born 1292 = 
1875) to Potsdam, but gave up the project from 
political motives and chose the Theresianum of 
V'ienna. The two brothers there received a sound 
education suited to their position. 

The father died suddenly on the 7^1 January 
1892, and on the following day '^Abbas was 
approved of by the Porte as his successor'. He 
arrived at Cairo a few days later. The firman of 
the Porte for his inauguration, dated the 27* .Sha^ban 
1309 (27''' March 1892), was solemnly read at 
Cairo on the 14'h of April. The tenor of this 
firman had already caused the exchange of notes 
between Sir Evelyn Baring (later Eord Cromer), 
who represented the English government, and 
the Egyptian government. 'Abbas, influenced by 
counsellors, several of whom were not Egyptian, 
took up a political attitude hostile to England 
without taking into account the situation brought 
about by the events of 1882, nor of the anglici- 
zation of the internal politics of the country which 
had for several years been firmly and perse- 
veringly carried on by Lord Cromer. Continual 
friction was the result. In the month of April, 
Sir Grenfell, serdar of the Egyptian troops, had 
to retire and was replaced by H. Kitchener. The 
new „national“ feeling showed itself in various 
ways, by the newspapers, by the charitable so¬ 
cieties, by the preference shown to the Arabic 
tongue, and by the purism of language. One year 
after the accession of 'Abbas, the antagonism be¬ 
tween him and the power which occupied the 
country burst out with violence. 

'Abbas desired to replace the sickly President of 
the Counsil, Mustafa Pasha Fahml, by Fakhrl Pasha, 
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a cultured man, but a pure stubborn Turk. Lord 
Cromer rejected the latter and insisted upon being 
consulted on every appointment that might be made. 
The quarrel became so bitter towards the middle 
of January 1893 that it almost came to mobilizing 
the army of occupation. It did not, however, 
reach so far; on the l8ia January, the Riyad 
(Riyaz) Pasha ministry was accepted by the two 
parties; an unsuitable adviser of *.\bbas, the 
Swiss Rouiller Bei, was given leave to depart 
and finally dismissed, and the English army of 
occupation was re-enforced. The conflict, however, 
lasted for a long time on various points, on the 
administration, on the press, and on education. 
'Abbas went to Stamboul in July, hoping to secure 
the support of the Porte, but returned without 
having obtained what he desired. The Egyptian 
petition to the sultan was labor in vain. Among 
the manifestations of the press of the Arab party 
of that period, the radical Cstadh and the letters 
of the Saiyid al Bakil and of the „Fallah” Sulaiman 
Hazza' which were published in The Tinics^ are 
worthy of mention. The quarrel gradually lost its 
bitterness. After 1894, 'xkbbas has been in the 
habit of going on a journey to Europe every year, 
usually to Switzerland, France and England. 

One must not conclude from the check which 
'Abbas suffered in his first plunge into politics 
that he is a man without gifts or talent; he 
has learned too much by being in contact with 
Europe to fall back into the oriental narrow¬ 
mindedness; he is a sincere Mussulman, but sets 
the spirit of the religion above the form. He 
has literary taste and speaks Turkish, .-\rabic, 
French, German and English. He enjoys life in the 
country and in the desert immensely, and loves 
beautiful horses and costly camels, which he 
attracts to his stables. He would certainly be a 
man who could do useful work for the intellectual 
and social progress of his people, if the political 
situation in which he lives did not condemn him 
to inaction. _ (K. Vollers.) 

'ABBAS, lord of the city of al-Rai, and 
an influential emir under the last Seldjukides, put 
to death in 541 (U47) by order of Sultan Mas'tid. 
• 4 s a slave of the emir Djawhar, he had governed 
al-Rai in his master’s name; the latter having 
been assassinated by the Isma'ilites, '. 4 bbas took 
possession of the town in 534 (1139) and, to 
avenge Djawhar, he made a war of extermination 
against the Isma'ilites, of whom it is said he 
killed a hundred thous.and. He became, with 
Biizabeh [q. v.] and ‘Abd al-Rahman Taghairak 
[q. v.], one of the most powerful emlis of the 
Seldjukide empire, against whom even the sultan 
could make no head. -Vt last he got rid of 
Taghairak, whom he caused to be assassinated, 
and then summoned 'Abbas to come to him and 
had him put to death. 

Bibliography: Reciieil de textes relat. a 
riiist. des Seldjoticides^ ii. 191 et Ibn al- 

Athlr (ed. Tomb.), xi. 50 cl seq. 

_ (M. Th. Houi'sma.) 

al-'ABBAS. b. '.4bd al-Muttalib, sur- 
named .4bu ’l-F.viil, uncle of Muham.med. He was 
only three or, according to Ibn Hadjar, two years 
older than the latter. He was a merchant and, diffe¬ 
ring in this very much from his brothers . 4 bu Talib 
and 'Abd . 411 ah, he made a large fortune; he 
lent money at interest and possessed a garden at 
Ta'if; according to Ibn Hisham (p. 953) and 





Tabari (i. 1739), be took in his commerce tra¬ 
vels the style of a descendant of the ancient 
kings. It may therefore well be, as it is reported, 
that the right of supplying drink to pilgrims 
was conferred upon him; it is said that he put , 
dried raisins from his garden at Ta if in Zamzani ! 
water. One must not, however, trust implicitly 1 
to the traditions current about him: for the partisans | 
of the ‘^Abbasides have in the couise of time in- : 
vented many legends in his honor. The traditions . 
agree in representing him as opposed to the religious j 
movement initiated by Mubammed. as long as I 
the latter lived at Mecca. But he did not belong, [ 
however, to the implacable adversaiies of the i 
Trophet, and, when Abu Talib died and he 1 
thereby became the protector of hib nephew, it 
is not impos-^ible, though by no mcanb certain, 
that he defended his caUbC in the As'^embly of 
^Akaba as tradition has it. An awkward fact is 
that he fought in the ranks of the Meccans at ' 
Bedr and was taken prisoner. lUit to extenuate j 
this enormity it was pretended that he had been j 
forced by the Meccans to take part in this campaign 
against his will. Further, the story was embellished 
vith diffeient traits in his honor: e. g. it WU'* 
said that he was taken prisoner by the help of 
an angel and that Mubammed could not blcci> 
fiom thinking that his uncle was in chain-. Ibn 
llisham uses the convenient method of passing 
over the story of his ransom in silence. It is 
further certain that having paid his ransom he 
returned to Mecca: hut tradition ex]tlains this 
by pretending that he had really accc\»led Islam, 
but from motives nf a pecuniaiy nature kept tempo¬ 
rarily his convetsion secret: tradition even goes 
so far as to --ay that he \\ islicd to settle at Medina 
and only remained at Mecca on the solicitations of 
Mubammed. In order not to remain ‘pule inactive, 
he not only protected there the followers of the Fio- 
phet but also, acting as a spy,icvcalcd to his nephew 
the plans of campaign of hi> fellow-citizens, which 
is imputed to him as a great merit. As a matter 
of fact it is not only possible but quite probable 
that this man, being discreet and veiy iiulifterent 
to the religious side of the question, looked with 
increasing sympathy at the rapid development 
of his nephew^’s power, and in his heart felt 
disposed to make common cause with him. Thub 
it may w'ell be that he did in reality manifest 
joy when they came in secret to tell him of the 
taking of Khaibar. When Mubammed visited Mecca 
in the year 7 (62S-629), ‘^Abbas gave him his 
sibter-in-law Maimuna to wife. The following year, 
when Mubammed marched upon Mecca, '’Abbas 
threw' off all disguise and joined him before his 
arrival in front of the town; but the stoiy that 
he then took Abu Sufyan under his protection is 
apocryphal. At Mecca Mubammed confirmed him 
in hib right to supply pilgrims with drink. In 
the battle of Hunain he kept at the Prophet’s 
side, w’ho wab beholden to the power of his uncle's 
voice for the happy turn the fight took. Ac¬ 
cording to WakidI, he contributed from his pur.-e 
to the fitting out of the great campaign againbt 
the Bjzantine-i; he aFo took part in washing the 
Prophet's dead body. There is very little mention 
made of him after this. He accompanied Fatima 
when she went to Ahii Bekr to claim her part of 
inheritance. He had his share in the great en- 
dowmentb of '’Omar. In the reign of this caliph, 
he made a prcbcnt of his house for the purpose 


of enlarging the IMosfpie of Medina. I^ut thestuiy 
that he obtained rain during a severe drought 
through praver mubt be considered to be an .Vl>- 
ba-idc legend. Consideiing how eld he was at that 
time, it i- very doubtful whether he was present 
in the Aiab army east of the Jordan ; but, it is 
said, he di-^uaded HJmar from going in person 
to the theatre of war against the Persians. It is 
said that he frullles-^U endeavored to make All 
accept lu> advice not to have any share in the 
election of 't)marb succc-'-or. He died at NIedina 
in the year 32 (652-653} or, according to others, 
in the year 34 at the age of SS. The Abbaside 
caliphs de-cended from his >oq F\bd Allah [q. v.]. 

Biblap h v. Ibn HIHiam (cd. Wustenf.); 
Ibn Sa\l, iv. I —22; Ibn Hadjur, ii. 668 

ct scq.\ Xawawi (ed, Wustenf.}, p]i. 33 ^ 

Tabari, i.: Bekvil^oil (ed. de Goeje), pp. 6, 28, 
56, 255; Va kubI (ed. Hout'-ma), ii. 47 t ^^'akid^, 
KitZib al‘Ma^Txii (Wellhausen}; Goldziher, 
^[uJuimm. Stiid.^ 11. 108 ct sc<i.\ Xuldeke, in the 
/.citschi'. ii. Dcitisch. dio:^ chI. Gcscllsch..^ iii. 

i 21-27. (I'K. BT-'HL.} 

i 'ABBAS 1:. Am 'L-Fl'irH,lus full name,AL- 

! Aiv.m. RfKN M-Vis Ar.u 'L-FADi.bVr.FAsu. Aiu 

I 'l,-Ft ILl.r r.. T\MlM IL Muuzz 1'.. BadIS At.-SiNHADlI, 
a dc^cenilant ot the well known princely house 
I of the Banu Badis [q. v.] of Northern Afiica. He 
I seem', to have been born shortly befoie 509 ^ 5 )i 

i for in that year be was still a nui-sling. Hi-father, 

' Abu 'l-Futuh, was then in I'rison, and was banished 
in 509 to Alexandria, whither hF wife Bullara 
' and the little bVbbas accompanied him. .\fter 
Abu ‘i-Futuh's death his widow mairied “All b. 
Sallar, commandant of Alexandria and of Buhaira, 
one of the mo-vt powerful lords of the iTiUinide 
enqiiie, wdiich was then on the way towards dis¬ 
solution. When, in 544 (ii49-1150), the caliph 
al-Zafir bi-Amr .-Mlah appointed the emir Ibn 
Ma>al to the position of vizier, which had for some 
time been vacant, Ibn Sallar levolted, marched 
upon Cairo at the head of his troops and forced 
tlie caliph to invest him with the vizierate. It 
IS during ihc'-e troubles tliat '.\])ba'. appeared for 
the first time on the political scene: he tojk the 
side of his step-father and w’as entrusted by him 
with the pursuit of Ibn Ma-ill who had taken 
flight. Ibn Masfd fell, and, on tlie 23'M)hu' 1 -Ka'da 
of the above mentioned )carf24''' March 1150)1 
llui Sallar made Ills entry into Cairo During the 
following years, "Abba-, lived at the court of Cairo, 
and hi> sou Nasr won cun^iderably the favor of 
the calii>h. In the beginning of 54S (spring of 
1153), the ganisoii of Askalon, the la^t place the 
Fatimidcs still possessed in Svria, having according 
to custom to be iclieved, hVbbas was made com¬ 
mandant of the new garrison. Before, how'ever, 
coming to Syria, whilst still on Egyptian soil, at 
Bilbl-., he considered it u-,eless to waste his strength 
to no purpose in defending an advanced post 
which could not be saved, and decided to assas¬ 
sinate his step-father and seize the vizierate. It 
is probable that in this he submitted to the in¬ 
fluence of the Syrian emir, Usama b. Munkidh, 
who accompanied him. Usama has left a circum¬ 
stantial story of this intrigue as well as of the 
later events in the life of U-Vbbas; he does not 
in the least attempt to extenuate the doubtful part 
he played in this affair — he lived in a time of brazen¬ 
faced intrigues: — perhaps he even represents 
himself a little too strongly as the suggester and 
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head of what took place. Anyway, the result was 
that Nasr, ^\bbas’s son, returned secretly to Cairo, 
obtained the consent of the caliph, who idolized 
him, and assassinated Ibn Sallar on the Muhar- 
rain 548 (3'! April 1153 )* ^Abbas returned as fast 
a?* he could and took possession of the vizierate, 
whilst Askalon, being stiictly invested, fell into 
the hands of the Franks on the 27-i* Jjjumada I 
548 (20’'i August 1153). "Abbas did not enjoy the 
position he had won for long. As the caliph would 
have preferred liis favoiite Nasr for vizier, the 
latter seemed to have thought of assassinating his 
father, and, on the other hand, Aldias would seem 
to have been incited against Na^r. The historical 
accounts we possess only reflect these psycholo¬ 
gical facts in a very indistinct manner. At any i 
rate, Lsaina acted as a conciliator, seeing that he : 
nuist have been uncoinfuitable between two fircs. I 
He succeeded in bringing the father and son j 
together in a common act, and they resolved 
to kill the caliph rather than lisk being the 
victim^ of his machinations, Nasr lured the caliph 
to his house and assassinated him on the last day 
of Muharrani 549 April 1154). Thereupon 

"^Abbas charged the neaiest male relations of the 
caliph vith this ciime; they Mere put to death 
and the minor son of aFZalir was placed upon 
the throne under the name of al-Fa iz bi-Nfsr 
Allah. '1 hcsc proceedings stined up the court and 
the population; a message was sent to dVdaT b. 
Ruzzik, a highly valued military leader, who was j 
then to the south of Cairo. kVlibas, abhorred on 
all hands, could not hold out and ilcd into Syria 
with Nasr and L sama. The Flanks, having been 
warned, surprised them neai al-Muwailih and 
''Abbas was killed (23'^ Rali'r 1 549 = 7'“ bine 

1154). 

/>’ ib 1 10'^r a p hy \ Usama b. Muiikidh (ed. H. 
Derenbourg), ii. 5, 13—20 (transl. and expF, i. 
220 ct scq.^ 238—258J; Jbn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
xi. 93, 94, 122, 125—128 {Rccuctl lies hist. 

47 5 i 4S6 ct scq..^ 490—494); Abu Sham a, 
Kitab al-Rawdatain (Cairo, 1287*1288). i. 97 
iv. 78 ct scqb)‘. Ibn Khaldun, 
Vil-ii;', iv. 74 ct scq.\ Abu ' 1 -Kida’(/vV</nv/, i. 28, 
30); Abu*l-Mahasin (Akv/nvV, iii. 505 ct scq.., 
according to Sibt b. al-Djawzi): Ibn Khallikan 
(ed. Wustenf.), N**. 496,525; iVlakrlzi. Kh‘hit^ ii. 
30; Reinaud, ILxtraits dcs Just, arabes.^'relat. 
anx giicrres dcs croisadcs (new edition), pp. 
100 ct scq.\ Wed, Gcsch. d. Chahfen.^ iu, 297 
et scq .; Wustenfeld, Gcsch. d. Fatimidc/i-Chalifcfi., 
pp. 314 ct scq.\ Stanley Lane-Foole, Ilniorv of 
pp* ^ 7 ^ Marcel, Kgvpic^ chap. ! 

xi; Derenbourg, loc. cit. (C. H.^Beckek.) 
'ASEA- U' Ah naf. [See n;-> al-ahaa- ] 
AL-''ABBAS c. U-\MK al-GhANAW i, general 
and governor of note of the 'Abbaside caliphs 
towards the end of the third century of the 
Hegira (about 9*^0), known principally for the 
defeat suffered by him at the hands of the Kar- 
inathians, for h s captivity and for his release. ' 
He was born in the country of Rakka. Being the j 
governor of Vamama and Bahrain, he was sent 1 
by the caliph al-Mu'^tadid, against the celebrated ; 
Karmathian general, Abu SaTd al-Djannabl, by 
whom, after a sanguinary battle, he was taken 
prisoner at the end of Radjab 287 (end of 
July 900). All the other prisoners were executed; 
he alone was spaied to carry a message to the 
caliph. M. J. de Goeje (JMemoirc siir Us Ca>- 


I matJies dii Bahrain ct Ics Fatimidcs.^ 2^ ed.. pp. 
I 37 et seq.) has set out the details of thU uccur- 
j rence from the principal sources. Afterwards 
j "Abbas did nothing else of importance; in 289 
I (901-902) he was one of Badr’s generaU who, at 
I the instigation of the caliph al-Muktafl, turned 
I again-'t him. He seems after that to have been 
! temporary governor of the tow’iis of Kuinin and 
' Ka^an near Ispahan. Toward the end of his life 
he w'as military piefect of I)i)ar Mudar and had 
Rakka for a rcsi<lence, wheie he died in 305 
I (917-918). Ills name is connected with a Kasr 
I al-'Abbas mentioned by Yakut (TA/V/k/v, iv. 114 
j et scq.). 

He must not be confounded w ith another'Abbas 
b. 'Aim, whom Tabaii (iii. 2190) and Abu 'l-Maka-in 
(li. 195) mention as having accompanied the 
eunuch Mu^nis. The indexes make them one and 
the same person. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, iii. 2193, 2196 et 
seq..^ 2210: '^Ailb (cd. de Goeje). p. 69; Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tornl).), vii. 35S: viii, 42, 344 ct 
jt'y.; AbiPFMahasin (ed. Juynb. et Matth.), n. 
128; Ibn Khallikan (ed. \Viistenf.), N'k 745: 
de Goeje, loc. cjt. (('. H. Bf.cker.) 

ai.-‘^ABBAS b. al-H\san b. Ahmep d. al- 
K.\s:m b. 'Anu All.Ih v>. AixUr. ai-D jAunj \K.v^I 
Ar.u Ahmed, born in 250 (S64), and assassinated 
in 296(908), vizier of the caliph al-MuktafI bi-'llah 
from 291 (904) after the death of his predecessor, 
al-Kasim b. Fbaid Allah [q v.], and the rejection 
of 'All b. Tsa. This choice was not a foitunatc 
one, for kXbb.as was an insignificant man who 
neglected hi-' duties and occupied himself only in 
his plea-vUies; he also made many enemies through 
IPu haughtiness. He brought about his ow’n fall 
by his opposition to Ibn al-Mirtazz [4. v.] whom, 
during an illness of al-'MuktafI, the majority of 
the intUiential officials wished to proclaim as the 
heir to the throne, which plans he succeeded in 
baffling. It was doubtless duo to liis infiuence 
that al-Muktafi, having recovered his health, a\)- 
pointed as his successor the insignificant al-Muk- 
tadir bl-Mlah; the latter on his accession to the 
throne iu 295 (90S) confumed the vizier 111 his 
position. The partisans of Ihn al-Mu'tazz had not, 
however, given up their design : they resolved to 
rid themselves of the \izier and had him assassi¬ 
nated. 

BI h /i ogr ap h V: Hilal al-SabF, KiUib a!- 
'"Arib (cd. de Goeje), pp. 19 et scq.'^ 
aUFakhri (ed. Ahhvardt), p. 304; Weil, Gcsch. 
d. Chalifcn^ ii. 539 ct seq.\ Loth, L'bcr Lcbcii 
iind Werkc dcs ^Abdallah ibn id Mi^tazz.^ pp. 
24 et scq. CM. Th. Houtsma.) 

al-"ABBAS n. al-Hasax (al-Husaln -) at.- 
SitTr.WI Abu ’i.-Fadl. On the death of al- 
MuhallabT bp v.] in 352 (963), he W'as entrusted 
by the Buyide Mu'^izz al-Dawla with the caie of 
the government conjointly with Ibn Fasandjus. 
On the death of Mu'izz al-Uawla (356 = 967) he 
became vizier to the latter's son Bakhtiyar, who, 
in 358, for the puipose of extorting money from 
him and his people, dismissed him for some time, 
but afterw'ards reappointed him to his oftice. Four 
years later (362 = 973), he was again dismissed 
and died shortly afterwards. Report says that 
dunng his vizierate he made himself hated through 
hL extortions and violence. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
viii. 405 ct scq. (M. Th. IIoutsma.) 
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al-'ABBAS b. al-MaVun, pretender to 
the throne under al-Mu'tasim. His father, the 
caliph al-Ma^mun, appointed him in 213 (828-829) 
as governor of Mesopotamia and the neighboring 
frontier district, and he then showed great bravery in 
fighting the Byzantines. On the death of al-Ma^mun 
in 218 (833), his brother, Abu Ishak Muhammed 
al-Mu'tasim bi-’llah, by choice of the deceased, 
ascended the throne of the “^Abbasides. The army, 
which al-Ma^mun had collected against the Greeks, 
proclamed, however, al-'Abbas caliph, although 
he himself was not in the least disposed to comply 
with the wishes of his troops and took the oath 
of fealty to his uncle. After that, he went back 
to his army and succeeded in appeasing its dis¬ 
content. Then the caliph, in order to strengthen 
his position, took many measures of precaution; 
he had the fortress of Tuwana (Tyana) razed, 
stopped the war against the Byzantines and dis¬ 
banded the army. Later, having organized some 
Turkish regiments as his guard, he loaded them 
with honors so far as highly to disaffect the Arab 
troops who had shown themselves sufficiently ill- 
disposed ever since the death of al-Mahnun. 
'L’djaif b. “^Anbasa, an Arab general in the ser¬ 
vice of al-Mu'tasim utilized this discontent for 
the purpose of organizing a conspiracy, the object 
of which was to assassinate the caliph and to put 
al-'Abbas on the throne. The latter allowed him¬ 
self to be persuaded; but the plot was discovered, 
and the conspirators paid for their attempt with 
their lives. Al-'Abbas died in prison at Manbidj 
in 223 (838). 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 1081 et rci/.; 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), vi. 286 cl scq.. Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen.. ii. 296 et seq.\ Muller, Lhr 
Islam im Morgen- mul Abcndland., i. 520. 

(K. Zetteksiken.) 
al-'ABBAS b. Mirii.as k. AhI ''Amir, sur- 
named Auu ’l-'Abbas, Sulaimite poet, contempo¬ 
rary of Muhammed. His father Mirdas having 
later married al-Khansa^, the celebrated poetess 
of the same tribe, '.Vbbas was often called her 
son, but this is certainly a mistake. His family 
was in possession of the idol Dimad. This gave 
rise to a number of fables about the conversion 
of 'Abbas, but without doubt he, like the rest 
of the Sulaimites, only embraced Islamism to 
comply with the solicitations of the Prophet. This 
took place in the year 8 (629-630); at the most, 
'Abbas piaid homage to the Prophet some time 
before the mass of the Sulaimitcs. It is said that 
whilst he w.as still a pagan he abstained from 
wine. The very material motives of his conver¬ 
sion showed themselves after the taking of Mecca, 
in which 'Abbas took part with a troop of heavy 
Sulaimite cavalry, about 900 strong (the numbers 
given vary from 700 to 1000), and the submission 
of the Hawazin after the battle of Hunain, when 
the booty was used to recompense the men ,with 
softened hearts “. 'Abbas, as a neophyte, received 
his share, but was discontented with it, and he 
composed some sarcastic verses, by which he 
succeeded in increasing what fell to him. He 
seems to have retired later into the desert to 
live with his own people; it is at least stated 
that he did not settle either at Mecca or Medina. 
He and his son Djulhuma are spoken of as tra- 
ditionists. He was still living in the time of 
'Omar I. Although no collection of his poetry 
has been preserved for us, several of them have 


survived in Aghani as also in Ibn Hisham’s bio¬ 
graphy of the Prophet; many of these give ac¬ 
counts of the battle of Hunain, in which, as has 
been said, 'Abbas had taken part. Comp, also 
Abu Tammam’s Hamasa. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba (ed. de Goeje), 
pp. 467 ct seq.\ Nawawi (ed. Wustenf.), p. 333; 
Aghanl.! xiii. 64 r/Jty. (N. Rhodok.anakis.) 
al-'ABBAS b. Muham.med b. 'A1.I b.'Abd 
Ai.t.ah, brother of the caliphs .kbu "l-'.Vbbas al- 
Sallah and Abii Dja'far al-Mansur. 'Abbas helped 
to retake Malatya in 139 (756), and three years 
later was appointed by al-Mansur as governor of 
Mesopotamia and the neighboring frontier district. 
He was dismissed in 155 (772); that does not pre¬ 
vent his name from figuring frequently in the 
history of the times which followed immediately, 
however little important his political part may 
have been. He especially and often distinguished 
himself in the wars against the Byzantines. In 
159 (775-776) he was put at the head of the 
troops, which the caliph al-Mahdl mustered for 
an expedition against Asia Minor, and it was with 
great success that he acquitted himself of the 
charge committed to him. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. I2t et seq.\ 
Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), pp. 184 et seq.\ 
Ya'kubI (ed. Iloutsma), ii. 461 et seq.\ Ibn 
al-.\thlr (ed. Tomb.), v. 372 cl scq.', Weil, Gesch. 
d. ChaUfen, ii. 35, 97. 

(K, V. ZETlEUSTf EN ) 

At, -'ABBAS B. ai.-WalU>, Umaiyad ge¬ 
neral, son of the caliph Walfd I. 'Abbas owes his 
celebrity principally to the energetic part he 
took in the continual struggles of the Uniaiyads 
wuii the Byzantines. With regard to the details, 
the .^rab and Byzantine sources do not, certainly, 
always agree. In the early part of the reign of 
Walid 1 , he and his uncle, Maslaina b. 'Abd al- 
Malik, seized Tuwana, the most important fortress 
of Cappadocia. The Mussulmans had begun to 
be discouraged and 'Abbas had to display the 
greatest energy to succeed in stopping the fugi¬ 
tives and renewing the battle. The (ireeks were 
forced to letirc into the town which was imme¬ 
diately invested and had to surrender after along 
siege. Arab historians give Djumada II 88 (May 
707) as the date of the fall of the foi tress, but 
the Byzantines put it two years later. With regard 
to the following period, the Ar.ab chronicles 
mention many military expeditions undertaken by 
the two I maiyad generals, sometimes conjointly, 
sometimes by one independently of the other. 
The most salient facts, however, are the taking 
of Sebastopol in Cilicia by 'Abbas, and of Amasia 
in Pontus by Maslama in 93 (712). In the follow- 
ing year, '.Abbas seized Antioch in Pisidia. He 
continued to support Maslama faithfully in the 
subsequent battles. When, after the death of'Omar 
II, in loi (720), A'azid b. al-Muhallab, the gover¬ 
nor of 'Irak, fomented a dangerous insurrection, 
first '.Abbas alone and then Maslama also were 
sent against him. A'azid W'as killed in a battle 
against the caliph’s troops in 102 (720), and tran¬ 
quility was soon afterwards established. In the 
reign of Walid II, A’azid b. al-W’alid, the brother 
of '.Abbas, who desired the throne, refused to be 
shaken by his remonstrances, and 'Abbas found 
himself forced to acknowdedge him. Later he was 
thrown into prison by the last Umaiyad caliph, 
Marwan II; he died in 132 (750) in prison at 
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Harran from an epidemic which was raging there. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 1191 et seq.\ 
VVkubi (ed. Hoatsma), ii. 350 et seq. \ Beladhorl 
(ed. de Goeje), pp. 170, 189, 369; Weil, 
d. Chalifen., i. 510 et scq.\ Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 415 i?/ seq .; Journ. 
of Hellenic studies., xviii. 182 et seq. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

"ABBAS EFENDI, eldest son of Baha" 
Allah [q. v.] and spiritual leader of the party 
among the Babis that had rallied to his father, and 
who were therefore called the party of the Baha^is. 
He assumed his dignity on the death of his father 
in 1S92, and, like the latter, resided at Akka. He 
is spoken of in the writings of the Babis under 
the mystic name of Ghusn-i A'zani (Branch of the 
Most High), and also under that of Aka-yi Sirr Allah 
(Aka, Mystery of God). He wrote a history of the 
Bab, published by Browne under the title of A 
Traveller's narrative to illustrate the episode of 
the Bab (Cambridge, 1891); comp. Browne in the 
Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc., 1892, p. 665. 

(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

"ABBAS MIRZA, eldest son of Path "All 
Shah, bom in Dhu’l-Hi^dja 1203 (Sept. 1789), 
in the small market-town of Newa, died on the 
lo'h Djumada II 1249 (25<h October 1833). On his 
mother’s side he was the grandson of Path ". 41 I Khan 
Kadjar Dawalu. He had been named presumptive 
heir to the throne of the Kadjars, with the title 
of A'lfib al-Saltana , but died, in his father’s 
lifetime at Mes^hed of a tumor on the kidneys, 
which had affected him for long time; this hap¬ 
pened during the siege of Herat by his son 
Muhammed MIrza, who, in the following year, suc¬ 
ceeded his grandfather, under the name of Muham¬ 
med Shah. European travellers who knew him 
are unanimous in their praise of the high qua¬ 
lities he possessed. He was passionately fond of 
military art and introduced European tactics amongst 
the troops of Adharbaidjan, which he commanded, 
entering the ranks himself as a simple soldier. 
He was very strict about discipline and attended 
to it himself; he had become very popular in the 
district of which he was the governor. 

Bibliography. Muhammed Hasan Khan. 
MatM al-Shams (Teheran, 1301), Supplem., p. 5 ; 
Rida Kull Khan, Rawdat al-Safa-i Nasiri., ix. 
342 ;Duprd, Voyage (Paris, 1819), ii. 235; 

Maurice de Kotzebue, Voyage cn Perse (1819), 
pp. 131 et seq.\ Amedee Jaubert, Voyage en 
Armenie et en Perse (Paris, 1821), pp. 170— 
174 (with portrait); Journ. of the Roy. As. 
Soc., 1834, p. 322. Comp. Zcitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., ii. 401; x.v. 294. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

"ABBASA, daughter of the caliph al-Mahdi, 
sister of the caliphs Harun al-RashId and al-Hadt; 
it is to her that the locality Suwaikat al-"Abbasa 
owes its name. She had three husbands in suc¬ 
cession, who all predeceased her; that inspired Abu 
Nuwas to write some satirical verses, in which he 
recommended the caliph, should he want to have 
a traitor killed, to marry him to "Abbasa. Her 
name is connected with the fall of the Barma- 
kides through the amorous intrigue with Dja'far 
b. Yahya ’ 1 -Barmakt, with which she is credited. 
According to Tabari, Harun could not deprive 
himself of the society of either his sister or Dja"far, 
so that, in order to have them both with him at 
the same time, he made them contract a purely 


formal marriage. They, however, were not contented 
with the form alone; and when Harun learned 
that they had children, and was convinced that 
the reports in circulation about them were true, 
he caused Dja"far to be executed. — Some earlier 
historians than Tabari do not mention this fact; 
especially it must he noticed that the commen¬ 
taries on the verses of Abu Nuwas give the names 
of "Abbasa’s husbands, without mentioning that 
of Dja"far. Further, Tabari, like the other chro¬ 
niclers who repeat this story, only mentions it 
as one of the events which were reported to have 
been the cause of Dja"far’s execution. Later chroni¬ 
clers amplify the love story of Dja'far and "Abbasa 
more and more, so that Ibn Khaldun calls the truth 
of it in question, without, however, the arguments 
he employs to refute it being very conclusive. 
If one detail, found in the Persian Tabari, must 
be believed, "Abbasa was already forty years old 
when her relations with Dia"far began. It is quite 
certain that her second husband died eleven years 
before I^a"far, and these figures put all idea of a 
youthful romance out of the question. We may 
then reasonably look upon this anecdote as the 
product of popular imagination, which attempted 
to make the fall of this favorite minister poetical. 
This is the more likely in that pagan Arab 
1 stories contain a remarkably similar episode of the 
t marriage of the minister of a king with the latter’s 
I sister; it was very easy to make DTa"far the hero 
of this story. What the greater number of autho¬ 
rities report on the subject of "Abbasa is reported 
by some about two other fictitious sisters of Harun, 
Maimuna and Fakhita! The older authorities say 
nothing about what happened to "Abbasa after 
the death of Dja"far; it is only the later writers 
who have woven mysterious horrors about her 
end. The love of "Abbasa and Dja"far has fre¬ 
quently appealed to the imagination of European 
as well as Arabian authors: in 1753 ^ French ro¬ 
mance entitled Abassai appeared, and then quite 
recently, in 1904 (Aim6 Giron and Albert Tozza, 
Les nuits de Bagdad). 

Bibliography. Abu Nuwas, Divan (ed. 
Iskandar Asaf), p. 174; Yakut, MtCdjam, iii. 
200; Muslim b. al-Walld, Diwan, pp. 213,304; 
Aghdnl, XX. 32; Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.), 
p. 193; Tabari, iii. 676; Persian recension of 
the same, translated by Zotenberg, iv. 464; 
Mas"udi, MurtldJ (Paris), vi. 33 ^; Iragmenta 
historicorum arab. (ed. de Goeje et de Jong), 
i. 307; pseudo-Ibn Kotaiba, Jrnama, ii. 330; 
Ibn Badrun (ed. Dozy), p. 229; .Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin, 
(ed. Juyub. et Matth.), i. 4 ^ 5 1 ; Ibn 

Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.), NO. 129; Ibn Abl 
Hadjala, Dliodn al-Sabdba (on the margin of 
Tazyln al-Aswak), i. 54; Itlldl, Dlam al-Nas 
(1307), p. 87; Alf Laila wa-L. (ed. Habicht), 
vii. 259; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. I 37 i Muller, 
Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 480; 
Chauvin, Bibliogr. des ouvr. arabes., v. 16S. 

(J. Horovitz.) 

al-"ABBASA, name of different places: 

I. Capital of a canton {nahiya) of the same 
name, with 2083 inhabitants (3844 with its twenty- 
five dependencies) in Lower Egypt, province of 
Sharkiya, district of Zakazik where the Wadi 
Tumllat discharges its waters into the Delta, be¬ 
tween Abu Hammad, a station on the Isma"lllya 
railway, and Tell-el-KebIr, which is renowned for 
the defeat of ".Arab! Pasha. Now it is an insigni- 
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ficant village, but ia the Middle Ages it held a 
decided importance in that it was the first Egyptian 
town on the road from Syria, and the place where 
more than one Egyptian prince had a villa with a 
castle for hunting. 'Abbasa bint Ahmed b. Tulun is 
said to have founded it on the occasion of her 
niece's departure for the court of the caliph al- 
Mu'^tadid t others would have it that "Abbas b. 
Ahmed b. ITilun vas born at "Abbasa. It is pro¬ 
bable that the foundation of the town goes back 
to the beginning of the epoch of the 'ITilunides 
or even further. According to Abu ' 1 -Mahasin 
(ed. Jiiynb. et Matth., ii. ii6 ct seij.'). Harun b. 
Khumarawaih was assa-'sinated there. Later (375— 
9S5-986), "Abbasa is described by MukaddasI as 
very fiourisbing and as being better built than 
Fu^tab It reached its greatest prosperity under 
the Aiyubides, in particular under Muhammed 
al-Klimil. Its decay was brought about by the 
foundation of al-Salihiya by Aiyub al-SMih, the 
second in succession lo Muhammed al-Kamil. It 
did not disappear, however; it is met with in the 
time of the Mamiuks and on to the present time 
as a small maiket*to\vn. Beside al-'^Abbasa* the 
name Ahbasiya — given without doubt to the 
same place — is met wuh not only in the old, 
but also in the recent time^ — That quarter of 
Cairo, known as '^Abba-Iya» was founded by the 
khedive b\bbas, and has nothing in common with 
LVbbasIya = (Kasr) "Abbasa. 

B i b i10y r ap h y \ Mukaddasi (ed. dc Goeje), 

p. 196; Yakut, Mii^tjjam^ iii. 599 ct seq, \ Makrlz-i, 
i. 232; Ibn Dukmak, v. 56; Ibn ab 

iijran, p. 19; Diciiciu de 1S99, 

s. V. 

2. An insignificant village of 595 inhabitants, 
in the distiict of Eus^ and the province of Kena, 
in Upper Egypt (see Diction, gco-^r, dc I'Egyptc,, 
s. V.). _ _ _ (C. If. Becker.) 

‘^ABBASABAD, i, e. .^founded by ""Abbas**, name 
of several places: 

1. A Persian town in the north of the salt 
steppe of I^oia-iiin, about half-way between Seb* 
zawar on the east and ^ahiTid on the w'est. It 
owes its foundation to .%ah "Abbas I (died 1628), 
who settled a hundred Georgian families there. 
This colony, which he fortified, could, according 
to his plans, serve as a centre for the Xorth-East 
of Persia and as a base to make his rule over 
these regions secure. Comp. Ritter, A'/V/lvr/AA', viii. 

333—336. 

2. and 3. There are t^\o places of this name 
in the Mazaiuleian countr) , south of the Caspian 
Sea, one in the valley of Thalarrud, and the other 
on the river Mahmud Husain; comp, de Morgan, 
Mission sciontijique en Perse^ i. 357. 

4. There is still another ‘^Abba;.abad in the 
neighborhood of Teheran, the existence of mhich 
was known of in the Middle Ages; see Quatre- 
mere, Hist, des Mongols dc la Perse (Paris, 1836), 
i. 204, 205, note 55. 

5. There is a fifth ^Abbasabad in Persia lo the 

south of Meshhed, near the frontier of Afghanistan, 
latitude 35^20' north and longitude 60^20' east 
(Greenw_.)._ (M. Sfreok.) 

^ABBASI, Persian silver coin stamped by 'Abbas 
I, the Great, divided into 2 mahmudi and, towards 
the middle of the 17* century, was still worth 97 
centimes. 50 ^abbasl made a toman. In 1660 five 
"^althdit equalled nine livres. In order to procure 
the metal needed tor the coinage, Mexican piasters 


brought through Turkey by the commerce of 
Marseilles were melted. There were also '^ahbasl 
of two and a half mahmudi.^ and pieces of five 
'^jbbUsi-. the last were not used in commerce. In 
1806 the 'ahbZisi was an imaginary coin, used 
only in reckoning, worth 40 centimes. 

P i b'!i o g r a/'!i y. P. Raphael dii Mans, 

de la Perse (ed. -Schefer), pp. 146, 192; Chardin, 

Voyages en Perse (Paris, 1711), iv. 278; Dupre, 

Voyage en Perse (Paris, 1819), ii. 478, 482, 

(Cl. Huart.) 

■^ABBASIDES (.Abbassides), the name of diffe¬ 
rent dynasties; 

1. Caliphs of Bagdad, the most celebrated dy¬ 
nasty of Islam, descended from the uncle of the 
Prophet, a.l-^,\bbas b. “^.Abd al-Muttalib b. Hashim. 
His descendants multiplied under the first four 
caliphs and under the Umaiyads in the countries 
taken by the Arabs, and their relationship to the 
Prophet won them high consideration everywhere. 
They had many parti..ans, especially in I^orasan, 
the Persian province of that name being then 
much larger that it is now. By degrees the idea 
of upsetting the Umaiyads and of placing their 
own family on the throne matured among the 
bAhhiisides. They found themselves backed in this 
design by the descendants of the caliph UAII, who 
for their part considered themselves to have the 
best right to the caliphate and who had won 
over a great many adherents, particularly in the 
eastern portions of the empire. The '.Ahbasides 
showed gieat skill in assuring to themselves the 
support of the ".Alldes for the purpose of con¬ 
jointly disseminating an active propaganda in the 
hearts of the people of Persia and amongst the 
Arab garrisons of the eastern provinces. Muham¬ 
med b. UAIT b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abbas, the great- 
grandson of '.-Abbas, was the one who made 
active pi-cparations for the final fall of the Umaiyad 
dynasty. .After his death between 124 and 126 
(742—744), bis son Ibrahim was recognized as 
chief of the 'Abbasidcs, who made themselves 
more and more formidable. The revolt, so long 
prepared, broke out in the month of Ramadan 
129 (June 747) in K^horasan, and rapidly became 
serious. The caliph’s troops were beaten, and, as 
foitunc continued to be against the Umaiyad arms, 
the 'Abbaside.s began little by little to throw off 
their mask and to show their aims openly. Ibiahim, 
it is true, was taken prisoner in 130 (748) by 
Marwan II, but his two brothers .Abu ’l-'.Abbas 
and Abu Dja'far took his place at the head of 
the '.Ahb.aside party, .and, .after Kufir had surren¬ 
dered to the insurgents, .Abu ’l-^Abljas caused 
himself to be pioclaimed caliph in the year 132 
(749)- spite of his bravery, Marwan was defeated 
on the banks of the Gieater Zab in Djumada II 
132 (January 750); he attempted to (ly towards 
but the enemy overtook him and inflicted 
a second defeat upon him, after which he was 
killed in the same year. .Abu ’l-’Abbas, who gave 
himself the surname of al-Saffah “The Bloody" 
carried out the extermination of the Umaiyads 
without p*ity, lie could not, how'ever, stop one 
of them, TAbd al-Rahman b. Mu'avviva, from escap¬ 
ing and reaching Spain, where he founded another 
Umaiyad kingdom at Cordova. 

Al-Saffah’s brother and successor. Abu Dja'far 
al-Maiisur, made Bagdad his residence, thus moving 
tile centre of gravity of the empire more to the 
east. The advent of a new dynasty exercised a 
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vciy great influence on the development of the 
sciences and peaceful progress generally. Soon, 
however, signs of decay began to show themselves, 
and, more and more, the impossibility of main¬ 
taining the integrity of such a vast empire as that 
of the "Abbaaides became evident. Already in 
172 (7S8), Idris b. ‘^Abd Allah, a descendant of 
"■All, had founded an independent "Allde kingdom 
in Morocco. Troubles also broke out^t Kairawan. 
and, because Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab re-established 
order there, the caliph Hartin al-Rashld was, in 
184 (800), obliged to give him the province as 
a hereditary fief subject to an annual tribute. Shortly 
afterwards, the province of Khorasan also made 
itself independent; in 207 (S22) its governor, the 
energetic Tahir llhu 'l-Yamlnain, denied the autho¬ 
rity of the caliph. After that, Ahmed b. Tiilun, 
who had been governor of Egypt since 254 (868), 
showed that he had little concern for the autho¬ 
rity at Bagdad and extended his power even to 
embrace Syria. It is true that the Tlllunide dy¬ 
nasty lasted hardly more than thirty-seven years, 
but in the course of the following century Eg>pt 
none the less freed itself definitely from the power 
of the ^Abbiisides. 

Moreover, the caliph al-Mu'la?im (218—227 = 
833—842) took the fatal step of creating an army 
coanposed principally of Turkish mercenaries. These 
foreign pretorians became more and more arro¬ 
gant, so much so that in 296 (908) the caliph 
al-Mu^tadir was forced to give the tittle of Ahilr 
al~UmarTi‘ to the captain of the guaid, the eunuch 
Mu^nis, and, under that title, to entrust him with 
almost unrestricted civil powers. Even the reli¬ 
gious supremacy of the caliphs was threatened 
when the Fatimides entered upon the scene. In 
334 (945) they fell under the sway of the Buvi- 
dcs and, a century later, under that of the Seldju- 
kides (447 = J055). When the power of these 
Turkish sultans disappeared, the "Abbasidcs had 
time to breathe; their power, however, no longer 
went beyond Bagdad and the country immedi¬ 
ately suirouading it. Finally Bagdad was conquered 
by the Mongols under Ilulagu (656 1258), and 

the last caliph, al-Musta'^sim, was killed. Some of 
the “^Abbasides, nevertheless, managed to escape, 
and the Mamltik sultan in Egypt, Baibars, made 
one of them caliph at Cairo, under the name of 
al-Mustansir. The caliphs of Cairo, however, had 
nothing more than a puiely ecclesiastical dignity; 
the only vestige they retained of the vast power 
possessed by the old caliphs was the right of in¬ 
vestiture of those Mainluk sultans, who consi¬ 
dered such a confirmation as desirable. When in 
923 (1517) the Turkish sultan Selim I oveithrcw 
the Mamluks, he took the last ‘^Abbaside caliph, 
al-Mutawakkil, to Constantinople and compelled 
him to resign all his authority, both civil and 
religious, in his favor, after which he allowed 
him to return to Egypt, where he died in 945 

(1538)- 

The following is a list of the ^Abbaside caliphs 


of Bagdad; 



A. II. 


A. D. 

132. 

. .. al-SaffSh. 

.750 

136. 

. . . al-Man-^ur ..... 

. 754 

15S. 

. .. al-Mahi. 

. 775 

169. 

. . .al-IIadI. 

.785 

170. 

.. . al-Rashid. 


193. 

. . . al-Amln. 

.S09 


198..,. 

.. . al-Ma^mun.. 

.813 

218.... 

.. .al-Mu tasim.... 

.833 

227.... 

,. .al-Wathik ..... 

.842 

232.... 

.. .al-Muta\sakkil.. 

.847 

247.... 

, . .al-Muntasir.... 


248.... 

... al-Musta iu .... 

.S62 

252.... 

... al-Mu'tazz. 

.866 

255.... 



256.... 

... al-Mudamid.... 


279.... 

... al-Mu tadid .... 


289.... 

, . .al-Muktafl. 


295.... 

.. ,al-Muktadir. .,. 

.908 

320.... 

... al-Kahir. 

.932 

322.... 

... al-Kadi. 

. 934 

329.... 


.940 

333 ■-•* 

.. .al-Mustakfi.... 

. 944 

334 -.-- 

.. ,al-Mutr.. 

.946 

363.... 


. 974 

3S1.... 

.. ,al-Kadir. 


422.... 

.. .al-lva'’im. 

.1031 

467.... 

.. . al-Muktadi .... 

.1075 

4S7.... 


.1094 

512.... 

... al-Mustar.shid . . 

. iiiS 

529.... 

... al-Ra.$bid. 

.1135 

530.... 


.ir 3<5 

555 ---- 

.. .al-Muitandjid .. 


566_ 

.. .al-Miistadi"' .... 


575 ---- 

.. . nl-N'asir. 


622.... 


. . . . 1225 

623- 

.. .al-Mustan«ir . , . 

.1226 

640—656.. 

.. .al-Musta'sim . . . 

. . 1242—125S. 


Bibliography'. Weil, Gcsch, d, Chalifcn^ 
i—iii.; W. Muir, The Caliphate.^ its nsc^dcchnc 
and fdil^ 3'* ed (London, 1899); Muller, Dcr 
Islam im nnd Abt'nJiand]^ Stanlci’ 

T>anc-Poole, The Pdohantniadan Dynasties \ G. 
van \’Ioten, De opkomst dcr Abbasiden in Cho^ 
rasan. (K. V. Zetteksteen.) 

2. .Sometimes the name L-Vbbasides is given to 
the Safawide kings of Persia, from 'Abbas I 
(995 = 1587) to 'Abbas III (1149 = 1736}, which, 
liowever, deserves no consideration. [Comp, saka- 
wiDES and the special articles on the different 
sovereigns.] 

Let Us, however, notice the fact that the princes 
of Wadai in the Sudan, who have reigned there 
since about 1650, claimed descent from Salih b. 
LVl)d Allah b. L\bbas, whence Wadai is also called 
Dar Salih. Nachtigal {Sahara and Sudan.^ iii. 271) 
traces this family to a certain Vaine, who settled 
with his people at Pebba, to the north-east of 
WaTa, and who like hU congeners, the Dja^IIye 
of .ShendT, in the valley of the Nile, north of 
Khartum, gave himself out a5> a desceudant of the 
LVbbaside?. Vame\s son, L\bd al-Karlm, founded a 
Mussulman community at WaTa aud in 1655 
an end to the supremacy of the pagan Tundjer. 
[Comp. u’ApAn] 

al-'ABBASIYA, name of two towns in Northein 
Africa: 

I. A town generally designated under the name 
of Tobna, the ruins of which still exist four 
kilometres to the south of Barika, in the depart¬ 
ment of Constantine, at an elevation of 460 metres 
(about 1182 feet), on the quaternary plateau 
which separates the Wadi Barika fiom the Wadi 
Baitam. It was a flourishing town known as Thu- 
biinae in the time of the Romans but was destroyed 
by the Vandals: it was restored by the Byzan- 
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tines, who built a castle there the ruins of which 
may yet be seen. According to tradition, it was 
conquered by Musa b. Nusair, and played an im¬ 
portant part in the first period of the Arab rule. 
This prosperity was due to '^Omar b. Hafs Hazar- 
mard, who built it up from its ruins (x54 = 77i) 
and called it ^Abbaslya (Beladhorl, ed. de Goeje, 
P* 233) in honor of the ‘^Abbaside caliph, al- 
Mansur. It was not long before he was besieged 
there by the Abadites, whose principal chiefs were 
Abd al-Rahman, the Rostemide Imam of Tahert, 
Abu Hatim al-Saddaratl (al-Sidratl), the Imam of 
the Kharidjites of Tripoli, and Abu Kurra, the 
Imam of the Sofrite Kharidjites of Tlemcen. The 
disloyalty of the last allowed ‘^Omar, who paid 
him 40000 dirhems (or 40000 dinars), to retire 
to Kairawan, where he soon succumbed (Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 154 = November-December 771). Tobna, 
which soon resumed its old name, remained the 
capital of Hodna (Hudna), an advanced post against 
the Berbers, who were always in a state of revolt; 
at the end of the 9’^ century it was the residence 
of a governor. The inhabitants, some of Arabian 
origin, others a mixture of I.atins and Berbers, 
were often at war with each other, the former 
supported by the Arabs of Tahiida and Setif, the 
latter by the population of Biskra. The Byzantine 
castle of Tobna, presei*ved by the Mussulmans, 
had become the palace of the governor and the 
residence of his officers. The town still had five 
gates in the 11^*^ century of the Christian era: 
Bab Khakan, Bab al-Fath, Bab Tahiida, Bab al- 
Djadld and Bab Katama; it was the largest town 
to be met with going from Kairawan to Sidjilmasa; 
and the land in its neighborhood, irrigated by 
the Wadi Baitam, v/as the most fertile. It passed 
successively under the dominion of the A gh labides 
and of the Fatimides, and suffered during the 
revolt of Abu Vazid, ^The Man on the Ass^. It 
was, however, prosperous at the time of the in¬ 
vasion of the Banii Hilal. Then al-ldrisi only 
speaks of it as a pretty town situated in the midst 
of well watered gardens. Its decay steadily in¬ 
creased and its importance passed to Mslla and 
Ngaws. It is credible, judging from the silence 
of historians, that its definite abandonment dates 
from the 13'^ perhaps from the 14‘fi century of 
the Christian era. Recent excavations have brought 
to light, besides relics of the Roman and Byzan¬ 
tine epoch, ancient specimens of Berber art, like 
those which the ruins of Isedraten, to the south 
of Wargla, offer us. 

Bibliography'. Besides the Histoirc dcs 
Berbers of Ibn Khaldun and the Bayan al- 
Maghrib of Ibn ^Adhari, al-BakrI, al~Masalik 
{^Descr. de VAfrique Septentrl)., ed. de Slaue, 
pp. 90—92 ; de Goeje, Dcscriptio al Magribi^ 
pp. 83—84 (Leyden, 1S60); Blanchet, in AV- 
ciieil de Notices et Memoires de la Societe Archeo- 
logiqiie de Constantine.^ xxxiii (1899). 285—293 
(Constantine, 1900); Grange, Monographic de 
Tobna (ib. xxxv. 1901, pp. i—90, Constantine, 
1902). 

2. A second town of the same name, built in 
184 = 800 (according to Ibn 'Adharl, in 189 = 
805) by Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, was also known 
as Kasr al-KadIm and Kasr al-Abyad. It was 
situated two or three miles south of Kairawan, 
on land bought fioni the Banu Talut. It was 
here that Ibrahim gave audience to Charle¬ 
magne’s ambassadors, who came to ask for the 


relics of St. Cyprian. It contained baths, bazars, 
a cathedral mosque, the cylindrical tower of which 
w'as built of brickb and ornamented with seven sets 
of columns one above the other. It had many 
gates, amongst others, Bab al-Rahma, Bab al-IIadid, 
Ghalbun and Bab al-Rih on the east, and Bab 
al-Sa^ada on the west. In the town there was a 
great square called Maidan, and, in the neigh¬ 
borhood, th^ palace of Rusafa- The Aghlabides 
resided there from the time of Ibrahim b. al- 
Aghlab to that of Ibrahim b. Ahmed who founded 
Rakkada in 268 (876), and settled there with all 
his troops and his suite. It was not long be¬ 
fore al-"AbbasIya fell to ruin and completely 
disappeared. 

Bibliography‘. al-Bakrl, (^Descr, 
de VAfrique Septentrl).^ p. 24; de Goeje, Des- 
criptio alMagribi.^ pp. 65—67; Desvergers, Hist, 
de VAfriqiie et de la Sicile.^ trans. of Ibn Khal¬ 
dun (Paris, 1841), note 94, pp. S6—88; Beladhorl 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 234. (R. Basset.) 

^ABD (a.), slave, servant. 

a. Islam and slavery in general. 

It is known that Islam has kept up the an¬ 
cient Arabic institution of slavery, the legality of 
which the old Biblical world admitted. The Mus¬ 
sulman’s religion, allows him to appropriate to his 
own use the infidels of any country’, which is 
neither subject to nor allied with the Islamic 
empire, and the slave-trade has for long been an 
important business for the Mussulman countries. 

A male slave is generally called in Arabic 
^Abd (plur. ’^abld') or fnatnluk,^ a female slave a/na 
or d/ariya. 

Prisoners of war, including women and children, 
taken in the wars of tlie Prophet against the 
Arab tribes, were, unless ransomed, reduced to 
slavery, according to the ancient Arab custom. 
Thus in the campaign against the Banu ’ 1 -Mustalik, 
a very considerable number of women fell into 
the hands of the Mussulmans. One of them was 
Pjuwairiya bint al-IIarith, who formed part of 
the booty of Xhabit b. Kaii. She belonged to a 
distinguished family and therefore knew that her 
ransom would be paid. Thabit agreed with her 
to set her free for nine or ten ounces of gold; 
when that had been arranged she went to the 
Prophet and implored his aid. She \\as very beauti¬ 
ful, and the Prophet, who was subjugated by her 
charms, paid her ransom and demanded her in 
marriage. This induced the Mussulmans to set 
free the other women who had fallen into their 
handb; for, said they, it i-, not fitting that the 
women of a tribe to which our master has be¬ 
come allied should he our slaves. 

In Arabia slaves were also obtained by pur¬ 
chase or by brigandage. For example, Zaid, one 
of Muhammed’b slaves — the first who embraced 
Islamism, — came from the noble tribe of the 
Banu Kalb. One day his mother, wishing to pay 
a visit to her tribe, took Zaid, who was still an 
infant, with her. Some horsemen surprised them 
and Zaid fell into their hands. They put him up 
for sale at ''Ukaz, where he was bought by Kha- 
dldja, who presented him to her husband after 
her marriage with Muhammed. Zaid's father ap¬ 
peared inconsolable when he knew of the loss of 
his son. After some time, some Kalbites saw Zaid 
at Mecca, and told his father they had discovered 
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him, and he at once hurried to Mecca. “Give him 
his liberty for the ransom we will pay“, said he 
to the Prophet; but Zaid declared that he pre¬ 
ferred to remain with Muhammed. 

There -were at that time many Arabs amongst 
the slaves. But even earlier, in the time of paga¬ 
nism, slaves were kept, some black others white, 
who had been brought from Africa and the nor¬ 
thern countries (comp. G. Jacob, Altarah. Bediii- 
iiejileben^ 2^ ed., p. 137; ^Antara, Mu'allaka^vtx%^ 
27, ed. Arnold, p. 153). The caliph ^Oraar, it is 
said, was the first to lay down the principle that an 
Arab could not be a slave, even though purchased 
for money or a prisoner of war: only foreigners 
could be reduced to slavery (comp. A. von Kremer, 
Ciiltiirgesck. des Orients unter den Chalife?i^ i. 
104). In any case canonical law forbids the Mussul¬ 
man to make his co-religionists slaves. Parents are 
therefore not allowed to sell their children (comp., 
however, E. W. Lane, Modern Egyptians^ i. ch. 
vii: Domestic life * the lower orders), and a creditor 
may not sell his Mussulman debtor into slavery, 
as Roman law permitted. If, however, slaves adopt 
the Mohammedan faith later — and they mostly 
do so — they remain in servitude. 

During the mixing of the Arabs with foreign 
peoples in the Middle Ages, the slave trade played 
an important part, for black as well as white slaves 
were annually imported in thousands into the 
Muslim empire. Great numbers of Turkish slaves 
from Central Asia (Turkistan, Ferghana, etc.) came 
annually to the bazar of Bagdad, where they 
were sold to rich people and more especially to 
the Court. But just as the farthest East had to 
pay its human tribute to Bagdad, so had the pro¬ 
vinces lying in the farthest West of the empire: 
Africa and the Maghrib (Mauritania) , . , . From the 
interior of Africa, Sudan proper, a considerable 
expoit trade in slaves was carried on with the 
coast towns of the Mediterranean, which were under 
Arabian dominion. Many white slaves also came 
from Frankish and Grecian countries. From Spain 
and from Italian ports, especially from Civita¬ 
vecchia, the slave trade was considerable, and in 
the century the Venetians possessed their own 
slave market in Rome, which was only abolished 
in 748 by Pope Zacharias (A. von Kremer, loc, 
cit., i. 234; ii. 152-153). 

In recent times Mecca became the centre of the 
slave trade through political circumstances. The 
slaves were mostly obtained from Africa and the Cau¬ 
casus. ^Circassians, male and female“, says C. Snouck 
Ilurgronje, {^Mekka^ ii. ii et seq?)^ „come via Con¬ 
stantinople ; owing to high prices ... their number 
is small, they are never sold in the open market 
at Mecca.... Much more important, both for trade 
and for the composition of the population of 

Mecca, are the African slaves.Incredible as 

it may appear to many, yet it is true that the slave 
market of Mecca .. . occasionally receives small 
supplies of slaves from British India, and the Dutch 
East-Indies.... I saw many young slaves from 
Hindustan ... I could not ascertain whether they 
had been kidnapped or sold by their parents nor 
from what region they came“. On the slave trade 
of the present day in Singapore see the fetioa 
on concubinage with Chinese female slaves, in 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Ein Arabischcr Beleg zum 
keiitigen Sklavenhandel in Singapore^ in the Zeitschr, 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xlv. 395 — 4 ® 2 * 
^During my stay in Mecca“, says this author 
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£■//., p. 401), „I noticed that Chinese female slaves 
were not seldom imported into the Holy City 
from Singapore “. 

b. Legal position of slaves according to 

THE TERMS OF THE CANONICAL LAW. 

Concubinage and marriage. 

Theoretically slaves have no legal rights whatever^ 
according to Mohammedan law they are merely 
things, the property of their owner. The latter 
can alienate them as he likes, by sale, gift, 
dowry, or in other ways. In the eyes of the law 
they are incapable of making any enactment, can 
therefore neither alienate, nor undertake respon¬ 
sibilities, nor make wills, and therefore cannot 
be guardians or testamentary executors; what they 
earn belongs to their master. Neither can a slave 
appear as witness in a court of Justice. He can, 
however, at the order of his master (e. g. as shop- 
assistant) make contracts concerning property and 
accept liabilities (he is then tniddhun lahu^ as he 
is styled in the Muslim law books). 

Between slaves and their masters, according to 
the terms of the law, marriage is impossible and 
only concubinage is permitted, but in all other 
cases even for slaves marriage is recognized as 
legal. Slaves may marry with the consent of their 
masters. According to most jurisconsults, slaves 
may have only two wives (slaves or free women), 
but according to the Malikites they may have four 
like free Mohammedans. The slave, like the free¬ 
man, is obliged to give a dowry and must work 
for it. The dowry due to female slaves, however, 
belongs to their owner, since a slave, as such, 
cannot acquire property. The slave may only 
repudiate his wife twice. When he repudiates her 
for the fir>t time, he may, if her waiting term is 
not terminated, demand her back again; but if 
he repudiates her a second time, the divorce cannot 
be annulled. The waiting term {^iddd) for female 
slaves is the same as for free women with the 
following difference: if a female slave loses her 
husband by death, she must observe a waiting 
time of 2 mouths and 5 days only, and if she loses 
him through any other cause, it is of 2 only, 
instead of 3 kuE. 

The children of a married female slave belong 
to her master. 

A freeman may also according to the law con¬ 
tract a mairiage with the female slave of another 
master. The serious part of this is that the children 
of such marriages become the slaves of the mother’s 
master. For this reason marriage between a free¬ 
man and a female slave is, according to most 
jurisconsults, permissible only under the fol¬ 
lowing conditions: i) that he is not yet mar¬ 
ried: 2) that he does not possess the required 
dowry for a free woman; 3) that he may be ex¬ 
posed to the danger of unchastity if he remains 
a celibate; 4) that the female slave is a Mohamme¬ 
dan (comp, Kor'an, iv. 29-30). Only the Hana- 
fites permit such marriages also with a Jewish or 
Christian slave and do not insist on the 2^ and 
3'! stipulations. That female slaves are married 
by freemen is „a case that happens more frequently 
than might be expected“ {^Mekka^ ii. 136). 

If a master by virtue of his right of ownership 
begets a child of his slave, the child belongs to 
its father’s class and is therefore free. This prin¬ 
ciple was first laid down in Islam. Amongst the 
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ancient Arabs the rule was partus sequitur ven- 
trem. The best known case is probably that of 
the poet ‘^Antara; he was originally a slave, 
his mother being an Abyssinian slave; it was 
only later in life that his father gave him his 
freedom as a reward for his braver}’. In the ear¬ 
liest limes of Islam, the true Arabian mind was 
shocked at the idea that slaves should bear „their 
own masters^, i. e. free children, and that even 
caliphs could be descended from slaves (see J. 
Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den alien Arabern^ in 
the Nachr. d. ICgl. Geselisch. d. Wissensch. zu 
Gottingen^ Phil.-hist. Kl., 1893, p. 440: A. von 
Kremer, loc. cit.^ ii. 106 *, G, Jacob, rf/., p. 213; 
A gh ani^ vii. 149; comp. J. L. Burckhardt, Notes 
on the Bedouins and Wahabys^ London, 1831, i. 
182). The slave, who has born her roaster a child, is 
called ttmm zvalad^ i. e. ^mother of [his] child“. 
On the death of her master she recovers her 
freedom. On this account a master can neither 
sell nor pawn his umm zvalad. 

The master may have sexual relations only with 
his Mohammedan, Christian or Jewish slaves, not 
with unbelievers, and according to the Shafi'itc 
school, the modern Christians and Jews are to 
be placed in the same category as other unbe¬ 
lievers, with whom concubinage is absolutely for¬ 
bidden on account of their „forged“ books of 
revelation. 

Anybody who has obtained a female slave by 
purchase or in any other way, may not cohabit 
with her before he has ascertained that she is not 
pregnant, so that no doubt shall arise concerning 
the paternity of the child. In Arabic this is called 
istibrlE (i. e. waiting or examination as to ■whether 
the uterus of the slave is free). To this end the 
law ordains a certain period of probation. If the 
slave is pregnant, the master must of course wait 
until she is delivered. 

c. Liberation and patronage (walif). 

The liberation of slaves is looked upon in Islam 
as a good work (^kurla')^ and gives right to a re¬ 
ward in the other world. „He who sets free a 
Mussulman slave, shall be freed from the fires of 
nell‘‘, Muhammed is said to have declared. 

Naturally only the legal owner of a slave can 
set him free. If, however, a slave is the common 
property of several persons and one of the latter 
gives him his freedom, the slave becomes entirely 
free if his liberator is able to pay the co-owners 
the value of part due to them; otherwise the 
slave is only partly free. Such a slave is called 
mnba^ad^ literally „a divided one“. 

The iimrn zoalad^ as already mentioned, be¬ 
comes free on the death of her master. Anybody 
also who becomes the property of his nearest re¬ 
lative becomes eo ipso free. According to the 
Shafi'^ite school, only the direct relatives in des¬ 
cending or ascending line of the owner can be¬ 
come free in this way; according to the Malikites, 
also h.is brothers and sisters, and according to the 
Hanafites, every person who stands in such blood- 
relationship to the owner that marriage between 
them would be illegal i. e. every dhn''l-maJirani). 

If anyone says to his slave: „When I die you 
shall be free^^, this is called y,iadbzr^ liberation. 
According to most jurisconsults (Hanafites and 
Malikites), the owner cannot recall the tadbir 
and the slave (i. e. the znudabbar') is unalienable. 


According to the ^afi^ites, the owner may cancel 
the tadbir as any other testamentary disposition, 
e. g. by selling the ?nudabbar^ the tadbir being 
thereby annulled. In any case all are unanimous 
that on the death of the owner, the tadbir is to 
be considered as a testamentary enactment. If 
therefore the value of the mudabhar exceeds one 
third of the value of the estate, only a part of 
the piudabbar becomes free and the rest of him 
remains a slave. 

The kitdba is a form of buying oneself free, 
w’hich Islam has received from the old Arabian 
custom (comp, above the case of Djuwairiya and 
Korean, xxiv. 33). It is a contractual liberation, 
and a sine qua non of it is that the slave pays 
his owner a certain equivalent for his freedom, 
according to the Shafi'^ite opinion, in at least 2 
or 3 instalments. This contract cannot be canceled 
by the owner {iniikdtib')^ but the slave {fuitkdtab') 
alone can annul it if he wishes. The owner must 
allow the slave to obtain property, whilst the 
slave binds himself to pay the price agreed upon. 
The mnkatab is unalienable. On payment of the 
last instalment he is free. 

It is praiseworthy to help the slave in his efforts 
to obtain freedom, and according to the ShafiHtes, 
the owner should grant the viukdtab a reduction 
on the purchase price of his freedom. A portion 
of the poor-rates (zakaf) is to be specially set 
aside for the mukltah. If a slave asks for the 
it is praiseworthy of the owner to grant it, but 
not obligatory (as many of the older juristconsults 
in Islam asserted). 

The slave is called kinn^ if he or she is neither 
niukatab^ nor mtidabbar^ nor nmm walad^ nor mu~ 
ba^'^ad^ but entirely unfree. 

A legal consequence of every liberation is the 
„clientship“ or „patronage“ (wala^). The freed slave 
is the client of the liberator; if he dies without 
heirs, his patron inherits his estate, or if the 
latter be dead, then the latter's male heirs (^asabat) 
inherit him. On the death of the patron, his patro¬ 
nage is transferred to his '^asabat^ and besides the 
right of inheritance it gives its holder certain 
other prerogatives. The patron is “bridal attorney^ 
(yca/l) for the freed female slave, and he receives 
the blood-money if the freed slave is murdered etc. 

d. Slavery amongst modern Mohammedans. 

Treatment of slaves. 

„Honor God and be kind.... even to your 
slaves^, says the Korean (iv. 40), and according 
to many impartial testimonies, the treatment of 
slaves in general, in spite of their lack of legal 
rights in Islam, is not bad. Corap. E. W. Lane, The 
thousand and one nights (note 13 to chap. i. On 
slaves); „The Prophet strongly enjoined the duty 
of kindness to slaves. ,Feed your memlooks^, 
said he, ,with food of that which ye eat, and 
clothe them with such clothing as ye wear; and 
command them not to do that which they are 
unableb These precepts aie generally attended 
to, either entirely, or in a great degree. The 
owner may cohabit with any of his female 
slaves... if he has not married her to another 
man. The condition of many concubine slaves 
is happy . .. These and all other slaves of either 
sex are generally treated with kindness. .. Their 
services are commonly light... The general asser¬ 
tions of travellers in the East are satisfactory 
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evidence in favor of the humane conduct of most 
Muslims to their slaves‘‘. 

“Public opinion on Muslim slavery“, says C. 
Snouck Hurgronje {Ueber meine Reise nach Mekka^ 
in the Verhandl. d. Gcscllsch, fur Erdk. zu 
Berlin^ xiv (1887). 150 et seq.)^ “in Europe 
has been led astray by confusing American and 
Oriental conditions; on this account the English 
regulations for the prevention of the slave trade 
have been wrongly applauded. As soon as the 
African tribes are capable of esteeming the value 
of life and liberty, slaveraiding will come to an 
end. As things now are, it is a blessing for most 
of them that they are made slaves. Nearly all slaves, 
whom, in the form of an essay, I invited to go 
back to their homes only accepted on the stipu¬ 
lation that I would bring them back to Mecca 
again. They are received into the family of their 
masters and, after a few years’ servitude, are re¬ 
ceived into society as freemen generally; they 
are even convinced that slavery has made men 
of them.. . . Taken all in all, as I know the 
state of affairs, the anti-slavery propaganda is 
distasteful to me“. Comp, also Snouck Hurgronje, 
in the Bijdr. tot de Taal-^ Land- en Volkenk. v. 
Ned. Indie., 5>h series, ii. 375 et seq^.\ J. F. Keane, Six 
months in Mecca., pp. 94—too; 1 ,. Stross, Sklaverei 
und Sklavcnhandel in Ostafrika und im rothen 
Meere {Oesterr. Monatsschr. f iir den Orient., 1886, 
N". 12, pp. 211—215). 

„The concubines, especially Abyssinian ones“, 
says Snouck Hurgronje {Ueber meine Reise, loc. cit.)., 
„are for several reasons more highly esteemed 
by the Meccans than their free wives; the rela¬ 
tion is completely recognized by both religion 
and custom“. Comp, the same writer’s Mecca., 
ii. 136 ct seq.\ „.A.s mother of one or more 
Meccans she [viz. the ttmm ■walad'\ belongs to society 
in Mecca practically as a free member, although 
her serfdom continues nominally. Theoretically 
[her] children are in every way equal to those 
born of a free mother; as a fact they are more 
often favored by the father than neglected by 
him. In general it may be said that in every 
well to do family sons of both classes of mothers, 
free women and slaves, are represented; neither 
in appearance, nor in their mutual behavior can 
the stranger remark the difference“. 

Concerning the position of the slave as crafts¬ 
man, laborer, servant, etc., see Mekka ii. \l et 
seq. In general their lot is not a heavy one; 
their food is ample. “After their liberation the 
laborers seek work as hirelings, water-carriers, 
etc.; they generally prefer the guardi.anship of the 
owner to go on, especially when their owner allows 
them to marry.... Domestic servants are almost 
regularly freed at the age of 20, one reason being 
that their occupation brings them into daily con¬ 
tact with free women and female slaves. The 
well to do owner also feels obliged, if possible, 
to give his faithful servant a home of his own, 
and the liberation of a slave in itself is consi¬ 
dered to be a good work; the family tie re¬ 
mains as strong as before“. 

,Hardly any office or position whatever is 
unattainable for the freed slave; they compete on 
equal standing with the free-born, and the results 
show that they are not the worst equipped for 
the strife, for amongst the most influential citizens, 
proprietors of house property and of businesses, 
they have many representatives“ {loc. cit.., ii. 13-14). 


jTaken all in all the condition of the Muslim 
slave is only formally differentiated from that of 
the European servant and workman“ {loc. cit.., ii. 19). 

Comp, concerning the Mecca slave market; 
Mekka., ii. 15 et seq., and concerning certain pecu¬ 
liarities of language amongst slaves: Snouck Hur¬ 
gronje, Mekkanische Sprichw'drter und Redensarten, 
pp. itt et seq. (= Bijdr. tot de Taal-, Land- en 
V'olkenk. v. Ned.-Indie, series, i. 543 et seq.'). 

Black slaves, male and female, are found in 
numbers in the desert, says J. L. Burckhardt {loc. 
cit., i. 181—183, 357); they are kindly treated, 
as severe treatment might drive them to flight. 
After a certain lapse of time they are always set 
free. The life of the Bedouins is similar to that 
of the Negro slaves in their own country. They soon 
become fond of the Bedouins and are soon as if they 
were naturalized in the tribe. Slaves and their off¬ 
spring, however, can only marry among themselves; 
no free Bedouin ever marries a black girl. Comp, 
also C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia deserta, i. 
553—555 : „To speak of the African blood in these 
countries; there are bondsmen and bondswomen and 
free Negro families in every tribe and town ... The 
condition of a slave is always tolerable and is 
often happy in Arabia ... It is not many years, 
,if their houselord fears Ullah‘, before he will 
give them their liberty; and then he sends them 
not away empty; but in Upland Arabia (where 
only substantial persons are slave holders) the 
good man will marry out his freed servants, male 
and female, endowing them with somewhat of his 
own substance, whether camels or palm-stems . . . 
In those Africans there is no resentment that they 
have been made slaves, — they are often cap¬ 
tives of their own wars, — the patrons who 
paid their price have adopted them into their 
households, the males are circumcised. .. ,God has 
visited them in their mishap‘; they can say: ,lt 
was His grace‘; since they be thereby entered 
into the saving religion. This therefore they think 
is the better country, where they are the Lord’s 
free men, a land of more civil life ... for such 
they do give God thanks that their bodies were 
sometime sold into slavery!" 

(Th. W. Juyxboll.) 

“^ABD ALLAH It. AI.-‘Ai!B.rs, surnamed 
Abu ’l-'Abbas, cousin of the Prophet. His birth 
is said to have taken place when the Ha.shi- 
mides were blocked in al-ShPb, a couple of years 
before Muhammed’s emigration to Medina. Accord¬ 
ing to al-Bukharf, he and his mother had already 
been converted before his father al-''.-\.bbas [see 
AL-‘’AliB.\s B. “^ABD AL-MUTTALls] accepted the Is¬ 
lamic faith. But this is doubtlessly a pleasant fiction 
invented either by himself or by others. He began 
to come into prominence under “^Othman. Ihe 
caliph, to whom, according to his own statement, 
he was faithful, entrusted him with the leader¬ 
ship of the pilgrimage in the fateful year 35 
(655-656), and it was to this that he owed his 
fortunate absence from Medina when the caliph 
was murdered. He then went over to °A 1 I, who 
frequently employed him as an ambassador and 
appointed him governor of Basra. All what is re¬ 
lated of him after that time must be accepted 
with caution, as later on '^Abbaside party inte¬ 
rests or fear of the '^Abbaside rulers played an 
important role. Thus he is said to have com¬ 
manded a portion of ‘^All’s army at Sifiln, which 
is, however, hardly possible, if he conducted the 
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pilgrimage in the year 35. When '^AU was obliged 
to accept arbitration, he wanted to make “^Abd 
Allah his representative, but his own followers 
refused to accept this arrangement. Nevertheless 
he accompanied Abu Musa, and was in Dumat 
al-Djandal with him. When ‘^All lost Egypt, he 
consoled him with words of friendship. Concern¬ 
ing his further doings, reports differ very greatly. 
But one fact is confirmed on all sides, viz. that 
he took a large sum of money (some say 6 million 
dirhem) from the state treasury of Basra and then 
left the town. But, whereas several authorities, as 
for instance al-Mada^inl, ^Omar b. Shabba and 
Beladhorl, make this incident happen before the 
assassination of ''All, others, as Abu ‘^Ubaida and 
al-Zuhri, place it during Hasan's caliphate, and 
represent it as being much more reprehensible, 
since, according to their version, ‘^Abd Allah went 
over to Mu'^aw'iya, and got the latter to secure 
the stolen sum for him as a reward for hU trea- 
cheiy. At the same time it is true that this per¬ 
fidy is ascribed to ^Abd Allah's brother '^Ubaid 
Allah by al-Mada^inl, Beladhorl, and Va'kubI; 
yet it can hardly be doubtful but that this is a 
later distortion of the facts made in order to 
whitewash the celebrated member of the ‘^Abba- 
side family and that ‘^Abd Allah really betrayed 
his cousin. The fact that after al-Hasan's abdi¬ 
cation he recognized the rule of the godless 
Umaiyad could not be denied even by the '’Ab- 
baside historians. In order to palliate to a certain 
extent the undeniable fact that he was a renegade, 
al-MadarinI makes him protest, in company with 
the four candidates for the caliphate, against 
Mu'^awiya's efforts to secure the sovereign autho¬ 
rity for his son Yazid, but this is certainly a 
merely harmless fiction. After Mu%\\iya's death 
he quietly did homage to Yazid on perceiving that 
the latter had a majority on his side. He died in 
Ta^if in the year 68 (687-688), or, according to 
some, in the year 69 or 70. 

“^Abd Allah does not owe his fame to his poli¬ 
tical activity, which is but touched upon by his 
biographers, but to his greatly admired knowledge 
of profane and sacred tradition, of jurisprudence 
and commenting the Korean. He is celebrated as 
the Doctor (Rabbi) of the Community {^Hibr al- 
Ur}ima\ and is called „the sea^^ the traditions 
contain the most exaggerated accounts of his in¬ 
fallible scholarship and of the interest the Prophet 
took in this infant prodigy. Criticism has, however, 
come to a different conclusion and has exposed 
him as a conscienceless liar, whose forgeries quite 
correspond to his cunning political tricks. A p:ir- 
tial justification for him might no doubt be found 
in the possibility that several of the traditions, 
which go under his name, may have been foisted 
upon him by later forgers. Amongst his tradi¬ 
tions which refer to his own times or to the imme¬ 
diately preceding period, there are to be found 
the most barefaced inventions, as, for instance, 
the dream of his aunt ‘^Atika (Ibn Hisham, ed. 
Wustenf., pp. 428 ct seq^^ the collapse of the idols 
at Muhammed’s bidding {ih.^ pp. 824 ct scq^^ the 
participation of Iblls in the council of the Ko- 
raishites (/^., p. 324), etc. He did not, however, 
confine himself to relating occasional traditions 
and to answ'ering the questions put to him; he 
welded his tales into a great system which took 
into account the creation, the history of mankind, 
and the pre-Islamic times. For this purpose, since 


he could not possibly invent eveiything, he made 
use of information supplied to him by some 
Jew'ish converts to Islam, especially that supplied 
by a South Arabian Jewq Ka'^b b. MatF, but he 
so moulded the matter thus obtained till it agreed 
w'ith the Korean and Islamic ideas. Amongst other 
things he sketched a theory of the rise and deve¬ 
lopment of ancient Arabian idolatry, in which the 
suggestions of the Korean and all sorts of Biblical 
and other reminiscences are most brazenly mingled. 
Only in those rare cases, where there is absolutely 
no reason to suspect lying, may his traditions be 
used for historical research. 

Bibliography’. al-Bul^arl (ed. Krehl), i. 

I 339 i 341; Tabari, i. 3040, 3273, 3285 et scq., 
3312, 3327, 3333, 3354, 3358 3412, 3414, 

3453i 3455 scq.\ ib 2, 7, 176, 223 : iii. 2335— 
2338’ Mas'udi, MiiriidJ (Paris), iv. 353 et scq.’., 
382: Ya-kubI (ed. Houtsma), ii. 204, 220, 221, 
2555 de Goeje, in the 7 .citschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgcnl. Gcscllsch..^ xxxviii. 392 et seq.; Well- 
hausen, Das arid’. Reich iind scin Stiirz., pp. 69 
et seq.'^ idem, Restc arahischen Heidciitutns (2^ 
ed.), p. 14.; Ibn Iladjar, IsTiha., ii. 802—813; 
Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 351—354; Sprenger, 
Das Lebeii und die Lehrc dcs Mohainmad.^ iii. 
pp. evi—cxv.: Caetani, Annali dclP Islam., i. 47— 
51* — Tor the commentary to the Koran 
ascribed to “^Abd Allah, see Brockelmann, 
d. arab. litter. i. 190. (F. BuilL.) 

‘^ABD ALLAH b. "Abd Allah. [See 

AT.-MAYORKl.] 

“^ABb ALLAH u. al-Kadir (Malay 
pronunciation Ai:i»u’llah bin Abdu’l-Kadir), sur- 
named MuNshi"', i. e. teacher of languages, was 
born in 1796 in Malacca, where his grandfather, 
the son of Shaikh ‘^Abd al-Kadir, w’ho came origi¬ 
nally from Yemen, had settled. At an early age, 
'■Abd Allah received lessons in Malay from his 
father, who is said to have been an expert Malay 
scholar, and endeavored to make himself fully 
master of this language by reading Malay writings 
and by associating with educated Malays. As he 
learned foreign languages and continually came 
into contact with Europeans, as for instance, Far- 
quhar, Raffles, and the missionaries Milne, Mor¬ 
rison and Thomson, his culture increased regularly. 

Shortly after the founding of Singapore (1819), 
he established himself in that town and earned 
his living in many different ways. Fie acted as 
an interpreter, gave les-ions in Malay, wrote letters, 
and assisted the American missionaries North, 
Keasberry and others in translating mission books 
and school books. 

‘^Abd Allah must be ranked amongst the best 
Malay writers of the iqtii century, and his works 
are an undeniable testimony of his extraordinary 
range of knowledge (for a Malay) and his great 
culture. It IS to be regretted that he did not al¬ 
ways pay attention to style and that his language 
I is often lacking in purity; both defects wLich 
i are to be ascribed to his intercourse with Euro- 
[ peans. 

His principal book is the so-called Hikayat 
Abd Allah., an autobiography, in which inter alia 
he mentions politically important personages, as 
Farquhar and Raffles (whose secretary he was), 
and emphasizes the advantages of a European 
administration over an Indian one, even though 
he at the same time sharply criticizes the admi¬ 
nistrative measures of the English and Dutch. A 
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full extract from this work is to be found in the 
Tijdschrift van Nederlandsch-Indie^ 1^54 i ^^^8" 
ments are given in Niemann’s Antkologie and the 
Malaiiscke Lesebuch^ iii. by Meursinge. In Singa¬ 
pore the whole work has been repeatedly litho¬ 
graphed and printed; by H. C. Klinkert sls Ante- 
biographic von ^Abdullah (Leyden, 1882). 

In 1838 was published at Singapore under the 
title of Bakwa ini Kissa Pelayaran ^Ahd Allah 
dari Singapura kc‘Kela}ita 7 i ^ a description of a 
journey to the Malay States on the east coast of j 
the Peninsula of Malaca, giving most important | 
information in every department of knowledge | 
concerning them; a second edition appeared in ' 
1852 (reprinted several times since then). Pijn- 
appel in Leyden brought out a printed edition 
in 1855, 2nd H. C. Klinkert, a lithographed one 
in 1889. Dulaurier translated this traveller’s diary 
into French (Paris 1850); an abridged translation 
was made by De Hollander {^Gids^ Jan. 1851). 

\\bd Allah translated from Tamil the collection 
of Indian Fables known under the name of Pama 
Tantra^ into Malay under the title of Ilikayat 
Paitdja Tanderan. Besides the Singapore editions 
there is another by H. N. van der Tuuk (d/<7- 
laiisches Lesebneh^ vi. by Meursinge, 1866), whilst 
H. C. Klinkert furnished a translation of it into 
Dutch in 1871* 

Of his remaining and less important writings 


from him in the province of the Jordan by order 
of the caliph. Thereupon he disappeared from the 
political arena. Only WkubI has the informa¬ 
tion that be was executed on the LA.bbasides co¬ 
ming into power. He is said to have been cruci- 
[ fied by al-Saffah in the year 132 (749-750) in Hira. 
I Bibliography'. Tbn Taghrlbirdl, i. 232 et 
seq.\ Makrlzl, KhitaL i. 98, 302; Wustenfeld, 
Die Statthalter von Agypten.^ i. 38 ct seq.\ Ta¬ 
bari, ii. 1047, 1073 ct scq..^ 1127, 1165; Ibn 
al-Athlr (ed. Tomb.), iv. 377 et scq.., 398, 409; 
Wellhausen, in the Nachr, d. KgL Gcsellsch. 
d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen phil.-hist. cL, 
1901, fasc. 4, p. 20; Va^ubl (cd. Houtsma), 
ii. 414, 466; Papyri Schott-Peinhardt., i. I5"l6, 
28-29. (C- H. Becker.) 

‘^ABD ALLAH b. L\bd al-Ml'ttalib, Mu- 
hammed’s father. Tradition has handed down but 
little concerning him, and this little consists of 
worthless legends. Al-Kalbi gives the 24^^^ year 
of Anushirwan's reign as the year of his birth. 
That he was the finest of Koraishites is self evi¬ 
dent. The well-known story of his father’s vow to 
sacrifice one son if he had ten, and of the rescue 
I of '^Abd Allah on when the lot had fallen, makes 
^Ahd Allah the youngest son notwithstanding the 
fact that his brother ‘^Abbas was but little older 
than Muhammed. In the same way the account 
of his marriage with Amina [q. v.] has been em- 


only his Voyage to Mecca may be mentioned; the 
narrative concludes with the description of Djidda 
(shortly after his arrival at Mecca, '.\bd Allah 
died in 1854). This work was published at Sin¬ 
gapore and also at Leyden by Klinkert, who also 
published a translation of it in the Bijdragcn van 
hei Koninklijk Instituut. 

^Abd Allah edited the Malay Chronicles = 
Shad/ara Melayti (Singapore), of which a new 
edition was made in 1884 in I.eyden, under the 
supervision of H. C. Klinkert. 

(Van Ophuysen.) 

‘^ABD ALLAH B. ^Abd al-Mallk b. Mar- 


bellished by legend. That Muhammed became an 
orphan early in life is, according to Korean, xciii. 6, 
certain, but opinions differ as to whether L\bd 
Allah died before the birth of his son or shortly 
after it. Possibly the former opinion is based on a 
dogmatic theory (comp. Bahlra's utterance, in Tabari, 
i. 1124, ^it is not seemly that his father be still 
alive^). He is said to have sickened and died 
during a business trip in Medina, and his grave 
is shown in the courtyard of a certain Nabigha. 
According to a wide spread statement, he died 
at the age of twenty-five. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, i. 967, 979 et 


WAN, son of the caliph ^Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
[q. v.], was born about the year 60 (680-681), 
perhaps somewhat earlier, as he is said to have 
been 27 years old in the year 85 (704), He grew 
up in Damascus and accompanied his father in 
several campaigns. We first meet him as an in¬ 
dependent general in the year 81 (700-701), in 
one of the usual razzias against the Eastern Romans. 
Then in the year 82 (701-702), he was sent with 
Muhammed b. Marwan to help al-Hadjdjadj against 
al-Ash'^ath and played a part in the negotiations 
of Dair al-Djamadjim. Thereupon he again led ex¬ 
peditions against the Eastern Romans, and in the 
year 84 (703-704) conquered al-MassTsa, which he 
converted into a military camp. After the death 
of his uncle L\bd al-'^AzIz b. Marwan, he was 
appointed governor of Egypt in the year 85 (704)* 
On the ii^h Dj umada 11 he made his entry into 
Fustat. He was to wipe out all traces of ‘^Abd 
al-‘^AzIz, and therefore changed all the officials. 
His administration is decried in tradition, be¬ 
cause he accepted bribes and embezzled public 
moneys. The only really important achievment of 
his rule was the introduction of the Arabian lan¬ 
guage into the Dlwans of the capital. His admi¬ 
nistration gave offence in Damascus; in the year 
88 (706-707) he made there a passing visit, and in 90 
(708-709) he was definitely recalled. He departed 
to Syria with many presents, but they were taken 


1074—1081; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.). pp. 
97—102; Ibn SaM, i. 53-54, 58 et ; WkubI 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 8; Mas^udl, Miiriidq (Pans), 
iv. 130; Muir, The life of Mahomet (i’'- ed.), 
pp. cclix et .vy., 10 t*/; Sprenger, Azj 
und die Lchre ties Mohammad.^ i. 138 et seq. 

(F. Buhl.) 

“^ABD ALLAH b. LAbd at.-Zahir. [See 

IBN ‘^ABD AL-ZAHIK.] _ 

'^ABD ALLAH b. al-Aftas, founder of 
the dynasty of the Aftasides [q. v.] in Badajoz, 
with the surname of al-Mansur, reigned until about 
422 (1031). He belonged to the Berber family of 
the Banu Aftas and is therefore called Ibn al- 
Aftas, for the name of his father was Muhammed 
b. Maslama. 

Bibliography: Hoogvliet, Spec, e Hit. 
Orient, exhibens diversoriim scripto? urn locos dc 
regia Aphtasidarum familia etc. (Leyden, 1839). 

^ABD ALLAH b. Ahmed. [See ibn al- 

BAITAR.] 

•^ABD ALLAH (Abu Faris) b. Ahmed 
al-Mansur b. Muhammed Shaikh al-MafidI, sur- 
named al-Wathik Bi-’llah, governor of Marra- 
kush (Morocco), was proclaimed sultan in this 
town on Friday, 28 Rabl^^ I 1012 (5 Sept. 1603), 
a few days after the death of his father and the 
proclamation of his brother Zaidan by the inha¬ 
bitants of Fez. 
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Immediately after he was proclaimed, the new 
sultan of Morocco was forced to fight against his 
brother, who contested the supreme authority. The 
‘^ulatn^ of Fez, having been won over to the 
party of Mawla Zaidan, decided by a fetwa (ju- 
diciM decision) that Abu Faris 'Abd Allah had 
been illegally proclaimed, firstly because the le¬ 
gitimate sultan had been already proclaimed, and 
secondly because the rights of a son of a slave 
('Abd Allah’s mother was a freed slave of al- 
Mansur) are not equal to those of a son of a 
free woman. War immediately broke out and the 
two sultans marched against each other. 

The sultan Ahmed al-Mansur had had three sons. 
The eldest, Muhammed Shaikh, brother of Abti 
Faris “^Abd Allah by the same mother, had been 
entrusted with the government of Fez. But, re¬ 
cognizing his old father’s partiality for Zaidan, 
he revolted and attempted to seize the sway. Al- 
Mansur immediately left his capital, Morocco, went 
to Fez, succeeded in seizing the rebel and sent 
him to Morocco as a prisoner. He was still there 
in confinement at the time the following events 
took place. 

Muhammed Shaikh was adored by his troops. 
Abu Faris was persuaded to pardon him and to 
put him in command of an army corps. This was 
done on condition that Muhammed Shaikh should 
give himself up to Abn Faris again after the 
battle. 

When the two hostile armies met on the banks 
of the Urom al-Rabl'a, half of Zaidan’s soldiers 
left him in the lurch and joined Muhammed Shaikh. 
The defeated Zaidan in vain tried to reach Fez 
and fortify himself there, and was obliged to flee 
and take refuge with the Turks at Wadjda. Mu¬ 
hammed Shaikh, for his part, sent back to Abu 
Faris the regiments entrusted to him, and he 
added to them, as prisonersj, the mufti and kadi 
of Fez, who had brought about the elevation of 
Zaidan; but did not return to give himself up 
again to his brother. 

Abu Faris had to accept matters as they stood. 
The only manner in which he could mark his 
displeasure was to send back the kadi to Fez, 
fully pardoned and loaded with presents. The 
mufti had died on the way. 

The two brothers were not long in beginning 
to fight for the possession of Morocco. Their ar¬ 
mies met, according to some, at Akiim, accor¬ 
ding to others, at Mars al-Ramad. Abu Faris 
'Abd Allah was defeated and had to flee towards Sirs 
(1015 = 1606). The army of Muhammed .‘shaikh, 
being mistress of Morocco, committed such atroci¬ 
ties that the people revolted and proclaimed 
Zaidan, who W'as roaming in tl'e neighborhood, 
as their sovereign. 

This proclamation caused the reconciliation of 
Abu Faris and Muhammed, who first retreated to 
Fez and then to Kasr al-KabIr, pursued by Zai¬ 
dan’s Turkish ka’id, Mustafa Pasha. Muhammed 
Shaikh then went to Spain to implore the aid of 
Philip III, whilst Abu Faris and "’Abd Allah, the 
son of Muhammed Shaikh, tried to hold the 
country against Zaidan by the side of Taza(loi7 = 
1608). With the help of some Berber contin¬ 
gents they delivered an attack near Fez. The 
death of the ka’id Mustafa Pasha in the battle, 
followed by the rout of Zaidan's troops, enabled 
Abu Faris and his nephew to seize the town (RabP 
II 1618 = July 1609). But Abu F aris did not enjoy 


the fruits of their joint victory for long. A plot 
of the ka’ids of the Sheraka to proclaim him 
sovereign at the expense of Muhammed Shaikh was 
discovered by his nephew. The latter resolved to 
prevent it and, accompanied by his ka’id, Hasan 
Abu Dubaira, went by night to Abu Faris’s bed¬ 
room. He was on his prayer-carpet surrounded 
by his wives. '‘Abd Allah b. Muhammed Shaikh 
sent the women out and strangled his uncle, who 
fought to the last gasp and tried to strike him 
with his feet (Djumada I ioi8 = August 1609). 

‘’Abd Allah was a religious and credulous man. 
He had inaugurated his rule by building a mosque 
at Morocco near the tomb of the saint Abu’l- 
“Abbas al-Sabtl. In front of this mosque he built 
a library, which he filled with rare books and 
valuable registers. He hoped by so doing to 
obtain the assistance of the saint in the affairs 
of his government. 

Bibliography. Muhammed al-Kadirl, Nash’’ 
al-Matham (Fez, 1309), i. 42 et seq- Muham¬ 
med al-WafranI, Kitah Safwa (Fez, s. d.), pp. 
16, 137; idem, Nuzhat al-Hadl (Paris, 1889), 
i. 189 et seq.\ ii. 308 et ; Ahmed al-SalawI, 
Kitab al-lstiksa^ (Cairo, 1312), iii. 98 et seq.', 
A Cour, E-tablissenient des Cherifs au Maroc 
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( A . Cour.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. ‘.AlI, uncle of the ca¬ 
liphs Abu ’l-^Abbas al-Safiah and AbQ Dj aTar al- 
Man.sur. ^Abd Allah was one of the most active 
participators in the battle of the '’Abbasides against 
the last Umaiyad caliph, Marwan II. He was 
commander-in-chief in the decisive battle at the 
Greater Zab, where Martvan lost his crown, and 
when the latter took to flight, ‘. 4 bd Allah pur¬ 
sued him, soon after conquered Damascus and 
marched on to Palestine, whence he had the fu¬ 
gitive caliph pursued to Egypt. Even more im¬ 
placably than his brother DaTid b. 'All did 'Abd 
Allah wage war on the Umaiyads, who were still 
alive, and shrunk from no method to wipe them 
out root and branch. During his stay in Pales¬ 
tine, he had seventy of them murdered at one 
blow. Such cruelties naturally caused ill-will against 
the new ruler, and a dangerous rebellion in Syria 
broke out under the leadership of Abu Muham¬ 
med, a descendant of Mu'awiya I, and Abu’l- 
Ward b. al-Kawthar, the governor of Kinnesrin. 
The rebels at first inflicted a defeat on the 'Abbaside 
troops, but were beaten by 'Abd Allah in 132 (750) 
at Mardj al-.Akhram. As governor of Syria, 'Abd 
Allah soon threatened the safety of the new dy¬ 
nasty. After the death of Abu ’l-'Abbas, or ac¬ 
cording to others at the end of his reign, he 
made claims to the caliphate, which he could 
base not only on his age but also on his impor¬ 
tant services in the war against the Umaiyads. 
Moreover he had at his disposal a considerable 
army, which in reality he was to lead against 
the Byzantines. When he learned that the power- 
ful governor of Khorasan, Abu Muslim, had de¬ 
clared for the caliph al-Mansur, he butcherd 17000 
I^orasanians in his army, because he knew that 
they would never fight against Abu Muslim, and 
wdth his remaining troops proceeded against the 
latter. He was, however, in Djumada II 137 (Nov. 
754) defeated at Nisibis and had to flee to his 
brother Sulaiman, the governor of Basra. After a 
couple of years, the latter was dismissed, and'Abd 
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Allah was arrested by order of the caliph al-Mansur. 
He remained some 7 years in prison, then in the 
year 147 (764) he was taken into a house that 
had been purposely undermined; it fell down on 
him and buried him under the ruins. At his death 
he is said to have been 52 years old. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 27 et seg.\ 
Weil, Gesch. d, Chalifen., i. 700; ii. 8 et seq.\ 
A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland., 
i. 456 et seq. (K. V. Zetteksteen.) 

^ABD ALLAH b. '^Amir, governor of 
Basra, was born at Mecca in the year 4 (626). 
He was a Koraishite and a cousin of 'Othman b. 
‘^Affan. ^Abd Allah is principally known as the 
conqueror of a great part of Persia; when, in the 
year 29 (649-650), ^Othman gave him the govern¬ 
ment of Basra, “^Abd Allah went towards Khora- 
san and brought it, as well as Sidjistau and 
many other places, under the rule of the Arabs. 
Nisabur and Sarakhs capitulated, and Merw only 
obtained peace on condition of paying an annual 
tribute of two million dirhems. In the year 36 
(656-657), “^Abd Allah was one of the first to respond 
to the appeal of '^A^isha to avenge the death of 
“^Othman. He helped 'Alisha with money and ca¬ 
mels in her march towards Ba.sra. After ^A’isha’s 
forces were defeated by “^All, 'Abd Allah took 
refuge with a man of the Banu Hurktis, who took 
him to Damascus. He lived there till 41 (661-662), 
when Mu^awiya reinstated him in the government of 
Ba.sra. But, finding him too lenient towards crimi¬ 
nals, Mu'^awiya dismissed him in 44 (664-665). Since 
then he seems to have lived in retirement until 
his death at Mecca in 59 (678-679). 

“^Abd Allah was also renowned on account of 
his numerous public works : he planted date palms, 
dug wells at al-Nihad] and Karyatain, and made 
two canals at Basra and the canal of Ubulla, a 
suburb of Ba.sra. He was also a traditionist; he 
transmitted a tradition from the Prophet himself. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 2802; ii. 1517; 
Ibn SaM, V. 30 et seq. ; Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), 
pp. 315 et seq.\ Ibn al-AthIr, Usd al-Ghaba.^ 
iii. 191 et seq. _ (M. Seligsohn.) 

“^ABD ALLAH b. As'^ad. [See al-yafi'I.] 
‘ABD ALLAH b. BarrI. [See ibn barRI.] 
“^ABD ALLAH b. Dja'far b. AbI Taub, 
nephew of the caliph 'All. 'Abd Allah’s father 
had gone over to Islam very early, and took part 
in the emigration of the first believers to Abys¬ 
sinia, where, according to the common belief, 
'Abd Allah was born. On his mother’s side he 
was a brother of Muhammed b. Abl Bekr; the 
mother’s name was Asma’ bint 'Umais al-Khath'a- 
ralya. After some years the father returned to 
Medina taking his son with him. 'Abd Allah be¬ 
came known chiefly on account of his great gene¬ 
rosity, and received the honorific surname of 
Bahr al-Diud.^ nthe Ocean of Generosity”. He 
appears to have played no very important part 
in politics, although his name crops up from time 
to time in history during 'Alt’s time and that 
following. When Mu'awiya tried to throw suspicion 
on Kais b. Sa'd, the valiant governor of Egypt, 
to damage him in 'All’s eyes, 'Abd Allah advised 
the removal of Kais; 'All allowed himself to be 
persuaded and took the fateful step to replace 
him by Muhammed b. Abl Bekr, who in a very 
short time brought the whole of Egypt into the 
greatest confusion. This took place in the year 
36 (656-657). When in the year 60 (680), after 


Yazid’s accession, the Shl'ites in Kufa summoned 
Husain b. 'All to proceed to that city to have 
j himself proclaimed caliph, 'Abd Allah amongst 
J others endeavored to dissuade him from this danger¬ 
ous enterprise, but without success. The date of 
'Abd .A.llah’s death is generally given as 80 (699- 
700) and the place Medina, but according to 
others, he did not die before the year 84 or 85. 
Besides, 87 or 90 is also given as the year of 
his death. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 3243 et seq.'., 
ii. 3 et seq.', iii. 2339 et seq.', Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
Tomb.), iii. 224 et seq. ; Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), 
PP- 337 er' seq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. Di-YHSh, one of the first 
followers and nephew of the Prophet. 'Abd Allah 
belonged to those that had emigrated to Abys¬ 
sinia and later came back to hledma. He was 
the leader of the ill-renowned raid on Nakhla during 
the sacred month, of which Korean, ii. 214, treats. 
He took part in the battles of Bedr and Uhud 
and met his death in the latter. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, iiD. 62 et seq.', 
Ibn al-AthIr, Vsd al-Ghdba, iii. 131. 

(M. Th. Houisma.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. Hamdan b. HamdUn, 
called Abu ’l-Ilaidja’, of the tribe of Taghlib, was 
appointed governor of al-Mawsil (Mosul) by the 
caliph al-MuktafI in the year 293 (90S), in which 
place he had to fight against the loot-loving Kurds. 
He took no part in the conspiracy to proclaim Ibn 
al-Mu'tazz [q. v.] caliph instead of al-Muktadir, 
in which his brother Husain played a leading part; 
he was indeed, on the failure of this enterprise, 
entrusted with the task of capturing his fugitive 
brother, in which he was successful. When, however, 
he was dismissed from his office in the year 301 
(913-914), he rose against the caliph, -•ks he sub¬ 
mitted to Mu'nis [q. v.], who was sent against 
him, he was pardoned by al-Muktadir and pre¬ 
sented with a state dress; more than this, he was 
reinstated as governor of al-Mawsil. It is, however, 
true that, when his brother Husain again rebelled 
in the year 303 (915-916) and was taken prisoner, 
he was arrested together with all his family. Set 
free in 305 (917-918), he was in 308 (920) en¬ 
trusted with guarding the road to Khorasan and 
DInawar and was again made governor of al- 
Mawsil, whither he, however, sent his son Hasan 
as his representative. The latter became his suc¬ 
cessor. After many wars (to which he owed his 
kunya 'Abu ’ 1 -Haidja’ „the father of fighting”) 
with the Karmathians, with Yusuf b. Abi ’ 1 -Sadj 
[q. V.] and others, he met his death in the year 
317 (929), when the revolution, which he and 
others, dissatisfied with al-Muktadir’s rule, had in¬ 
stigated to proclaim al-Kahir caliph, was frustrated 
after some initial success. 'Abd Allah was the real 
founder of the power of the Hamdanides [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. ^Arlb (ed. de Goeje), pp. 
30 et seq.', Hilal al-SabP, Kitab al-lVuzartP', 
Ibn al-.\thlr (ed. Tomb.), vii.; viii.; Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chalifea, ii. 531 rl rry.; A. Muller, Ztrr/ j/uot 
im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 563 et seq. 

(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. Hamza b. Sulaiman al- 
Im.am al-MansUr bi-’llah. South Arabian poet, 
born in Rabi' I 561 (January 1166), became Imam 
of the Shl'ite sects of Zaidites in Jemen in 594 
(1198) and died in 614(1217) at Kawkaban. His 
Dlwan is to be found in manuscript in Berlin 
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(comp. Ahlwardt, Verz. d, arab. Handschr^^ N®. 
7703), Leyden (comp. Catalog, cod. or. bibl. ac. 
Lugduno Batavae.^ 2^ ed., N®. 675)^ and in British 
Museum (comp. C. Rieu, Supplement., N®. 1065); 
a Radjaz on horses with commentary, in Berlin 
(comp. Ahlwardt, loc. cit.., N®. 6181), and in British 
Museum (comp. C. Rieu, loc. cit.^ N®. 814). Be¬ 
sides these the Berlin Library possesses twelve 
other theological and polemical writings of his 5 
others enumerated by Ahlwardt,/«?<:. r//. N®.495o, XI. 

Bibliography". Abu Makhrama, in Cata¬ 
log. cod. or. bibl. ac. Lugduno Batavae (2^ 
ed.), i. 417 ct seq.'. Brockelmann, t/. 

Litter.., i. 403. (Brockelmann.) 

""ABD ALLAH b. Hanzala, one of the 
leaders of the uprising against Yazid I. ‘‘Abd 
Allah was born in the year 4 (625); his father 
had fallen in the battle at Mount Uhud. In the 
year 62 (682) ^Abd Allah came before the caliph 
as a member of the deputation, which the governor 
of Medina, “Othman b. Muhammed, sent to Da¬ 
mascus to bring about a reconciliation between 
the dissatisfied element in Medina and theUmaiyads. 
The deputies were received with many marks of 
honor by Yazid and were loaded with costly pre¬ 
sents 5 but when they had returned to Medina, 
they denounced the caliph as a godless and vo¬ 
luptuous man, entirely unworthy of the caliphate, 1 
and ‘^Abd Allah distinguished himself especially by | 
his calumnies against him. Dissatisfaction spread; 
the members of the Umaiyad family were igno- 
miniously driven out and the government was 
handed over to ^Abd Allah. In these circumstances 
the caliph was obliged to punish the rebels with 
armed force, and towards the year 63 (683) he 
sent an army under the tried leadership of the 
old general Muslim b. ^Olfba against Medina. He 
received exact information of the state of affairs 
in Medfna from one of the exiled Umaiyads, subse¬ 
quently caliph ^Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, and then 
took up a favorable position on the Harra, the 
lava covered region east of the town. After lapse 
of a three days grace, which Muslim had been 
ordered by Yazid to accord to the Medinians, a 
bitter fight began and ended with the complete 
defeat of the rebels (Phu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 63 = .August 
683). 'Abd Allah took part in the battle and 
showed great courage. About noon he retired to 
say his prayers, then rushed into the thick of the 
fight again, till he was attacked by two Syrians, 
and finally succumbed under their blows. His 
head was cut off and brought to Muslim. The 
two soldiers who had killed him received valuable 
gifts from the caliph as a reward. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'^d, v. 46 et seq. 
Tabari, ii. 402 et seq .; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
iv. 87 et seq .; A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
itnd Abend land., i. 365 et seq.-, Wellhausen, 
Das arab. Reich iind sein Sturz, pp. 96 et seq. 

(K. V. Zettersteex.) 

“^ABD ALLAH B. al-Hasan b. al-Hasax, 
chief of the “^Alides. ‘Abd Allah was treated with 
great favor by the caliphs of the Umaiyad dynasty, 
and when he visited the first ‘Abbaside caliph 
Abu ’l-‘Abbas al-Saffah at Anbar, the latter re¬ 
ceived him with great distinction. Thence he re¬ 
turned to Medina, where he soon fell under the ! 
suspicion of the successor of al-Saffah, al-Man.sur. ' 

A’et ‘Abd Allah owed his misfortune not so much to 

himself as to his two sons Muhammed and Ibrahim, i 
As early as the year 136 (754), when al-Mansur ' 


led the pilgrimage, the latter’s suspicions were 
aroused, because they did not appear with the 
other Hashimides to greet him, and his suspicions 
fell more especially on Muhammed. After his ac¬ 
cession al-Mansur tried to sound the Hashimides 
as to Muhammed’s real opinions, but they spoke 
only good of him and endeavored to excuse his 
absence. Only al-Hasan b. Zaid advised the caliph 
to beware of this dangerous ‘Alide. In order to 
remove all doubts, al-Mansur ordered "Okba b. 
Salm to get into ‘Abd Allah’s confidence by means 
of presents and forged letters from lOiorasan, the 
usual centre of ‘Alide propaganda. At first ‘Abd 
Allah was very cautious, but finally fell into the 
trap, and when ‘Okba asked him for an answer 
for his supposed companions in I^orasan, he did 
indeed refuse to give one in writing, but asked 
him to inform them by word of mouth that he 
greeted them and that his two sons would rise 
up in the near future. As soon as ‘Okba had in 
this manner convinced himself of the rebellious 
intentions of the ‘Alides, he at once informed the 
caliph, and when the latter in the year 140(758) 
again made a pilgrimage, he invited ‘Abd Allah 
to come to him, and asked him if be could really 
count on his fidelity. ‘Abd Allah assured him of 
his honoralde sentiments, but when ‘Okba sud¬ 
denly appeared, he understood that he had been 
betrayed and took refuge in entreaties. Al-Mansur, 
however, had him arrested. ‘Abd Allah’s relative 
shared his fate, but the caliph was not able to 
seize his two sons. When he again came to Medina 
in the year 144 (762) after having accomplished 
another pilgrimage, he took the prisoners with 
him to Babylonia, and soon afterwards ‘Abd Allah 
died there in prison at the age of 75. According 
to current accounts, he was murdered by al- 
Mansur's orders. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 1338 et seq.-, 

iii. 143 et seq.-, Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), v. 

172 et seq.-, W’eil, Geseh, d. Chalifen, ii. 40 

et seq. _ (K. V. ZETTERSTfiES’.) 

‘ABD ALLAH B. Ib.Id (Abad) .\i.-MuRRi 
ai.-TamImI. The chronicles of the .\frican Abadites, 
which are so valuable with respect to the history 
of lOiaridjism, are very sparing in details about 
this personage. .\nd yet he has given his name 
to the branch of the W^ahbites, who opposed the 
arbitration between ‘All and Mu‘awiya, and who 
have developed principally in the Maghrib, where 
they still exist [see .vk.Adites]. He is mentioned 
as having been a member of the tabaka of the 
doctors of the z'' half of the i^t century of the Hegira. 

He maintained many controversies with the Kha- 
ridjites, who gave themselves up to the worst 
excesses and exaggerated the primitive doctrine of 
the ATukakkima-, and, following the suggestion 
of Djabir b. Zaid, rallied round him the Wahbites, 
who wished to remain within the limits of common 
sense and the Sunna. 

Abadite chronicles say that ‘Abd Allah b. Ibad 
took no part in the rebellions of the Kharidjites 
against the Caliphate but lived in retirement. Al- 
Barradl in his Kttab al-Djaioahir gives in extenso 
a very dignified letter on religious polemics, which 
he sent to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (comp. Sachau, 
Mittheil. d. Semin, fur Orient. Sprach., ii. 2^^ pt. pp. 
52 et seq., who gives a German translation of 
tw'o letters by ‘Abd Allah) in reply to a missive, 
which thi^ prince had sent him by a certain 
Sinan b. ‘Asim. 
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According to ShammakhI (Altab a/Sivar^ p. 77), 
“^Abd Allah b. Ibad was one of the Mussulmans 
who went to Mecca to defend that town against 
Muslim b. "Okba [q. v.] in 64 (683-684). 

(A. DE Motylinski.) 

"^ABD ALLAH b. Ibrahim I b. al- 
A^lab Abu ’l-‘^Abbas, second Aghlabide emir 
(Safar 197 = Oct.-Nov. 812); died on the 
Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 201 (25^!^ June 817). In his father’s 
reign he commanded the troops that defended 
Tripoli against the Abadite Berbers, who were 
led by the Rostemide emir ^Abd al-Wahhab, and 
made a treaty with him. He seems to have go¬ 
verned with the djttnd against the popular party 
of the fnkaha\ ox bibliography^ see aghlabides .] 

(M. G. D.) 

'^ABD ALLAH (Muhammed) b. Ibrahim 
II E. Ahmed Abu ’l-Wbbas, tenth A g hlabide emir. 
He was entrusted with many commands by his 
father; it was he who in 280 (893) massacred the 
djund of Bilizma; in 284 (897) he fought the 
Nefusis^ in 286 (899) he made a campaign at 
Biskra. Finally in 287 (900) his father nominated 
him governor of Sicily, where he took possession 
of Palermo and Reggio. Ibrahim recalled him in 
289 (902) and abdicated in his favor (RabT I = 
Feb.-March). He was assassinated on the 28'^ 
Sha^ban 290 (27^^ July 903), by order of his son 
Ziyadat '^Allah. After his accession he appears to 
have affected the conduct of an ascetic, although 
not at all going over to the party of the fi{kaha\ 
[For bibliography^ see auhlabides.] 

(M. G. D.) 

'^ABD ALLAH b. Iskandar, a Shaibanide, 
the greatest prince of this dynasty, born in 
940 (*533-1534; dragon year 1532-1333 is 
probably more _ accurately given as the year of 
the cycle) at Afarinkent in Miyankal (an island 
between the two arms of the Zaraf^Sn). The father 
(Iskandar I^an), grandfather (Hjanl Beg) and 
great-grandfather (Kh^'adja Muhammed, son of 
Abu H-Khair [s. d.]) of this ruler of genius are 
all described as very ordinary, almost stupid men. 
Dianl Beg (d. 935 = 1528-1529) had at the distri¬ 
bution of 918 (1512-1513) received Karmina and 
Miyankal* Iskandar was at the time of his son's 
birth lord of Afarinkent* later, probably after 
the death of one of his brothers, he emigrated 
to Karmina. There '^Abd Allah first proved his 
power as a ruler in 958 (1551); the country 
had been attacked by Nawruz Ahmed Khan of > 
Tashkend and “^Abd al-LatIf Khan of Samarkand; ; 
Iskandar had fled across the Amu; '^Abd Allah as¬ 
sumed his father’s duties and successfully repulsed 
the attack. In the following years ^Abd Allah 
tried to extend his possessions westerly in the 
direction of Bukhara and south-easterly in the 
direction of Karsh! and Shahr-i Sebz, at first without 
permanent success; in 963 (1555-1556) he vras 
even obliged to evacuate the lands inherited by 
his father and flee to Maimana. In the same year 
(Ghu ’ 1 -Ka'^da = September-October 1556) there 
died his powerful enemy Nawruz Ahmed Khan, 
khan of the Ozbegs and lord of Ta^kend since 
959 (*552)* ‘^Abd Allah immediately reasserted 
his supremacy in Karmina and Shahr-i Sebz, and 
in Radjab 964 (May 1557) conquered Bukhara, 
since that time his capital. There he had his 
weak-minded father proclaimed in 968 (i56o-*56i) 
khan of all the Ozbegs, in order to rule himself 
in the latter’s name. Only in 991 (1583) after 


the death of his father did he accept the vacant 
throne. After severe fighting against insubordinate 
supporteis of the ruling house he subjugated Balkh 
in 981 (1573-1574), Samarkand in 986 (in Rabl" 
11 = June 1578), Tashkend and the remaining 
country north of the Sir in 990(1582-1583) and 
Ferghana in 991 (1583). ‘^Abd Allah also made 
a campaign, besides the above-mention^^ con¬ 
quests, in the first half of the year 990 (spring 
J582) in the steppes as far as Ulu gh Tagh. As 
early as the year 996 (1587-1588) a stubborn in¬ 
surrection was suppressed in Ta^kend, and the 
enemy pursued far into the steppes. In the south¬ 
east Badakh.shan was conquered, in the west Kho- 
rasan, Gilan and Kh^^arizm. the last one fir&t in 1002 
(1593-1594) and then, after an insurrection, re¬ 
conquered in 1004 (1595-1596). An expedition 
to East Turkistan only resulted in the laying waste 
of the provinces of Kashghar and Yarkand. ^Abd 
Allah’s last years were darkened by a quarrel with 
his only son “^Abd al-Mu^min, who ruled in Balkh 
from the end of 990 (autumn 1582) in the name 
of his father. As “^Abd Allah had been the real 
ruler under Iskandar, in the same way “^Abd al- 
Mu^min wanted to occupy the same position with 
regard to his father now growing old. “^Abd Allah 
would, however, not hear of any diminution of 
his power, and only the mediation of the clergy 
prevented an open breach between father and son, 
and compelled ^.\bd al-MiUmin to yield. On 
hearing of the strained relations between father 
and son, the nomads had penetrated into the region 
of Tashkend and had defeated between Tashkend 
and Samarkand an army sent against them. .\t 
the beginning of a punitive expedition against 
this ennemy "^Abd Allah was overtaken by death 
in Samarkand (end of the „heii year“ 1006 = 
beginning of 1598). 

“^Abd al-Muhnin was murdered but 6 months 
later by his subjects. The conquests in Khorasan 
and Kh'-^arizm were lost, and in the Ozbegs’ own 
country the power fell into the hands of another 
dynasty. Of greater permanence were the results 
of ^.-^bd Allah’s work in home affairs; the admi- 
nistraliou, especially the coinage system, was re¬ 
modelled by him, many public works (bridges, 
caravanseras, wells, etc.) were completed. Even at 
the present day the people ascribe all such mo¬ 
numents either to Timur or to 'Abd Allah. 

Bibliography’, The life of this ruler up 
to the year 996 (1587-1588) is described in 
detail by his eulogist Hafiz Tanish: Sharaf 
Name-i ^dht (Persian), usually called ''Abd 
Allah Name. Much information (especially about 
the last few years) is given by ‘^Abd Allah’s Per¬ 
sian contemporary Iskandar Munshi^ in Ta^rikh-i 
"^Alam Ard-i ^Abbdsi (biography of ^ah ^Abbas 
I, Teheran, 1897). Extracts from both works 
are in Welyaminow-Zernow, Izslycdoxoaniya o 
kasimotvskikh tsaryakh i tsarc'ioicakh.^ ii (in 
the Triidi loostoe. otd. imper. arkpeoL obihc..^ x.; 
German transl., Leipsic, 1867), and before that 
in his Moneti bitkharskiya i kJihvskiya. See aUo 
my extracts from the little known BaJir al-asrdr 
by Mahmud b. Wall in the Zapiski wosloe. old. 
imper. rusk, arkpeol, obihc..^ xv. On the Bahr 
al-asrdr.^ comp. Ethe, India Office N®. 575. 
The information given by Vambery, Gcsch. 
Bocharals.^ and by Howorth, Hist, of the Mon- 
gols.^ ii, div. 2, who follows him, is to be accepted 
with great caution. (W. B.^rthold.) 
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'^ABD ALLAH b. Khazim al-Sulami, 
governor of Khorasan and one of the companions 
of the Prophet whose traditions he transmitted. 
In the year 31 (651-652), he held the command 
of that part of the troops of “^Abd Allah b. ‘^Amir 
[q. V.] which subdued Herat and Sarakhs. In 
the following year, 'Abd Allah b. Khazim, at the 
head •f 4000 men, by an ingenious stratagem 
routed Karin’s 40000 men and killed Karin. It 
was then that he obtained from “^Abd Allah b. 
"^Amir the governorship of Khorasan. 

After the death of ilu'awiya b. Vazid (64 = 
684), “^Abd Allah, having recognized '^Abd .Allah 
b. al-Zubair as caliph, rebelled gainst the Umai- 
yads. He also seized Merw and Herat, where he 
appointed one of his sons as governor. .As soon 
as his authority was established, he began to op¬ 
press the Tamimites, although they had helped 
him in his struggles with the Umaiyad forces, 
and a sanguinary war broke out between them. 
“^Abd Allah remained governor of Khorasan till 
the year 72 (692), when “^.Abd al-Malik invited 
him to swear fealty to him, promising him the 
revenues of I^orasan for seven (or ten) years. 
“’Abd Allah refused; a battle was fought near 
Merw in which '.Abd Allah b. IHiarim was killed 
in the year 73, some time after 'Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubair. 

Bibliography: Tabari, i. 886; ii. 25-26; 

Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), pp. 356 et scq.\ Ibn 

al-AthIr, Vsd al-Ghaba^ iii. 148. 

(M. Sei.igsohn.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. MaimBn, well-known 
sectarian, died about 261 (874-875), came origi¬ 
nally from al-Ahwaz. His father Maimun practiced 
as an oculist in that place, whence his name 
Maimun al-KaddSh. In that district there domi¬ 
nated since long heretical religious views hostile 
to Islam, and the oculist appears indeed to 
have had relations with the Khattablya [q. v.) 
and the Bardesanians [q. v.]. The son became a 
learned theologian, who according to Makrizi exa¬ 
mined nearly all religious systems and evolved 
one of his own, which is, however, not more 
definitely known to us. He t.akes his place in 
history not as a writer but as the founder of a 
religious-political party. Starting from the ideas 
which join the ShPitcs with the Imams, he won 
followers in the name of an 'Alide who had not 
yet made a public appearance, no doubt from the 
beginning with the ambitious desire to put him¬ 
self in the latter’s place. Even a branch of the 
'Alides, the descendants of 'Akil b. Abl Talib, 
appears to have joined him, for he was received 
by them in Basra after his activity in '.Askar Mu- 
kram, whither he had gone, had for some reason 
or other come to an end. Thence, no doubt under 
compulsion, he later went to Salamia in Syria, 
where after his death the agitation was continued 
by his descendants, till finally the whole move¬ 
ment culminated in the uprising of the Fatimides 
[q. V.]. 'Abd Allah and his successors worked 
through secret missionaries, who systematically 
endeavored to excite the scepticism of the faithful, 
and thereby were able to direct their attention 
to the „Lord of the Time“ {Sahib al-Zamdii\ who 
was soon to make his public appearance. He is 
also said to have given himself an air of super¬ 
natural knowledge by diverse tricks, especially by 
using carrier pigeons, but as a matter of fact we 
know nothing with certainty as to his methods 


of propaganda. To his most zealous proselytizers 
belonged Muhammed b. al-Husain, usually called 
Dendan (or Zaidan), Hamdan Karmat, after whom 
the Karmathians [see karm.ats] were named, and 
a certain 'Abdan, who endeavored to defend the 
opinions of the sect in different writings which 
have not been preserved. Varying statements are 
made concerning the descendants of 'Abd Allah 
[comp. FATIMIDES.] 

Bibliography. Bihrist.^ pp. 186 et seq.\ 
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'ABD ALLAH b. Mas'Cd. [See ibn 

MAS'UD.] 

'ABD ALLAH b. Mu'awtya, '.Alide rebel. 
After the death of Abu Hashim, a grandson of 
'.Air, claims were laid to the Imamate from several 
quarters. Some asserted that Abu Hashim had 
formally transferred his rights to the dignity of 
Imam to the '.Abbaside Muhammed b.'All. Others 
thought he had .spoken in favor of 'Abd Allah 
b. '.Amr al-Kindl and wanted to proclaim him 
Imam. .As he, however, did not come up to the 
expectations of his followers, they turned from 
him and declared 'Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya, a 
great-grandson of 'All’s brother Dja'far, to be the 
rightful Imam. The latter asserted that both the 
godhead and the propheticalness were united in bis 
person, because the spirit of God had been trans¬ 
ferred from the one to the other and had finally 
come to him. In accordance with this his fol¬ 
lowers believed in the metempsychosis and denied 
the resurrection. In Muharram 127 (Oct. 744) 
'Abd Allah revolted in Kufa where many joined 
him. He gained especially many followers amongst 
the Zaidites [q. v.]. The latter captured the ci¬ 
tadel and expelled the prefect. In a short time, 
however, 'Abd .Allah b. 'Omar b. 'Abd al-'AzIz, 
the governor of 'Irak, made an end to his doings. 
When it came to fighting, the ever unreliable 
Knfans deserted; only the Zaidites fought bravely 
and continued the battle till 'Abd Allah was granted 
an unimpeded retreat. From Kufa he proceeded 
at first to Mada’in and then to Media. His power 
was in no way broken. From Kufa and from other 
places numbers of people poured in to him and 
he soon succeeded in winning over several im¬ 
portant points in Persia. After he had resided 
for some time in Ispahan, he went to Istakhr. 
The descendants of '.All had from before been 
honored as the rightful heirs to the Imamate espe¬ 
cially in the eastern provinces of the empire. It was 
therefore easy for him to extend his rule over a 
great part of Media, Ahwaz, Fars and Karman. 
The Kharidjites, who had fought against Marwan 
II on the Tigris, withdrew into 'Abd Allah’s 
domain, and other opponents of the caliph also 
joined him. In the end, however, his power was 
not able to hold out. 'Amir b. Dubara, one of 
Marwan’s generals, who had been entrusted with 
the pursuit of the I^aridjites, made a raid into 
'.Abd Allah’s domains and brougt his rule to a 
sudden end. In the year 129 (746-747)'Abd Allah 
was defeated at Merw al-Shadhan and forced to 
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flee to Khorasan, where Abu Muslim, the well- 
known general of the “^Abbasides, had him exe¬ 
cuted. After his death, some of his followers, called 
al-Djanahlya [q. v.], maintained that he was still 
alive and would return; on the other hand, others, 
the so-called Harithites, believed his spirit had 
entered Ishak b. Zaid b. al-Harith al-Ansari. 

Bibliography-. Tabari, ii. 1879 et scq.'., 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), v. 246 et seq.-.^ Shahras- 
tanl (ed. Cureton), pp. 112-113 (Haarbrucker, 
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'ABD ALLAH e. Muhammed, Umaiyad 
prince in Spain. 'Abd Allah, who ascended the 
throne of Cordova after the sudden death of his 
brother al-Mundhir in 275 (888), has been cha¬ 
racterized as „one of the ttiost repulsive pheno¬ 
mena in the whole history of Islam,“ and in truth 
his twenty-four years of power were a most un¬ 
happy period for his subjects. In order to secure 
his life and his throne against imaginary dangers, 
the suspicious tyrant treated his nearest relatives 
in the most cruel manner possible. His brother 
and predecessor al-Mundhir was according to all 
appearances poisoned by 'Abd Allah’s influence. 
His brother al-Kasim met with a similar fate. 
His third brother Hisham was put to death on 
a trumped-up charge, and 'Abd Allah employed 
the same means to get rid of his own sons Mu- 
liammed and Mutarrif. He had them both exe¬ 
cuted on a mere suspicion. Whilst such horrors 
were happening in 'Abd Allah’s presence, the 
country was divided by different parties, who 
fought each other, and at last the Emirate possessed 
little more than the capital and its environs. 
'Abd Allah’s most dangerous rival was the Spanish 
popular hero 'Omar b. Hafsun. Even at the be¬ 
ginning of his reign 'Abd Allah was obliged to 
offer him peace and to confirm his governorship 
of the provinces over which he ruled. The treaty 
of peace was, however, soon broken. When the 
Christians of Cordova became weary of 'Abd 
Allah’s tyrannical rule, they broke out of the town, 
and after they had succeeded in capturing the 
fortress of Polei, the present Aguilar, they turned 
to 'Omar and begged him to join them. The 
latter at once appeared at Polei, but was defeated 
by 'Abd Allah’s troops in 278(891). After a war 
tasting several years with varying success, 'Omar 
became a Christian, which, however, only rendered 
his position worse. In the year 287 (900) he made 
an alliance with Ibrahim, the chief of the Banu 
Hadjdjadj in Seville. Thereupon 'Abd Allah had 
indeed to be satisfied with a treaty of peace, but 
as early as 289 (902) hostilities again broke out. 
After 'Omar and Ibrahim had separated, 'Abd 
Allah succeeded in winning several battles, and 
at his death in Safar 300 (Oct. 912) the war 
had already entered into a quieter stage. 'Abd 
Allah’s grandson, 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammed, 
became his successor, he having had homage paid 
to him before his death. 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Adharl, al-Baydn al- 
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'ABD ALLAH b. Muk,4MMED, the second 
important sherif of Mecca of the family of the 
'Abadila, succeeded his father as sherif in 1274 


(1858) and held this dignity peacefully enough till 
his death in 1294 (1877). The opening of the 
Suez Canal, which took place during his term of 
office, greatly facilitated the work of the Turks 
in enforcing their sovereign rights. Several measures 
which were brought out or prepared under 'Abd 
Allah’s government gave proof of this: Djidda, 
Mecca and Ta’if were connected by telegraph 
with the outer world, Turkish administrative offices 
were installed in these towns, as well as in Me¬ 
dina, whilst the reconquest of Yemen (1872) com¬ 
pletely established the Turkish rule in Arabia. 

Although 'Abd Allah was no less anxious than 
other sherifs to use his office for enriching him¬ 
self, yet he knew how to win the affection of 
the population of the Hidjaz. His amiable, digni¬ 
fied conduct and tact in dealing with Bedouins 
and townsfolk, as well as with the representatives 
of the Stamboul sovereign are to the present day 
praised as being unexcelled. 

Bibliography: C. Snouck Hurgronje, 

Mekka., i. 170—173. (Snouck IIurgro.nje.) 

'ABD ALLAH B. Muhammed, successor 
of the Mahdl in the Sudan. 'Abd Allah b. Mu¬ 
hammed al-Ta'a'ishI, the notorious Khalifa and 
successorof the Sudanese Mahdl Muhammed Ahmed 
[q. V.], was bom, it seems, in the middle of the 
forties of the tg'h century. He was a native of 
the South-West Darfur and belonged to the tribe 
of the Arab-Sudanese Baggara (Bukhara), more 
particularly to the Djubarat and here again to the 
group of the Awlad Umm Surra. His father Mu¬ 
hammed al-FakIh left his home in the seventies 
with his whole family with the intention to emi¬ 
grate to Mecca, but died on the way at Dar 
Djima'. Then 'Abd Allah went to the DjazIra to 
Muhammed Ahmed who h.ad then not yet pub¬ 
licly appeared as the Mahdl, and was received 
into his Tarlka [q. v.]. He soon became the MahdI’s 
right hand and seems to have inspired him with 
many things, e. g. with his journey to Kordofan, 
where he prepared beforehand the elevation of 
the latter. He then, in .\ugust 1881, took part in 
the bloody fight between the Mahdl and Muhammed 
Abu Sa'ud on the island of .\l.a, and here soon after 
followed his nomination as Khalifa. He is called 
„the first of the four caliphs‘‘, „Abu Bekr al- 
Siddik“, which title was solemnly confirmed in 
a later proclamation between the capture of al- 
'L'baid and that of Khartum. „He belongs to me 
and I belong to him**, says the Mahdl in this 
edict. For the rest, his history is that of the 
Mahdl, as he always accompanied the latter and 
was present during the victorious campaign of 
the Mahdiya [q. v.] till the capture of Khartum 
(zfi'-l* Jan. 1885). Some months later (za'l June) the 
Mahdl died suddenly, and naturally 'Abd Allah 
assumed the reins of government. The Jlahdiya 
proper was buried together with the Mahdl; the 
religious enthusiasm had to be replaced by a 
severe and cruel absolute government. To this end 
the Khalifa, who was a stranger in the region 
round Khartum, needed the help of his fellow- 
tribesmen, and his interior policy was therefore 
directed to bring the tribes of the Western Sudan 
(Kordofan, Darfur) willy-nilly to Umm Derman, 
and on the other hand to remove the tribes of 
the Nile region to distant outposts. Without any 
moral restraint, his rule was one of terror, of 
which eye-witnesses, such as Slatin, Ohrwalder, 
Neufeld and others, give most dreadful details. 
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^Abd Allah’s principal object was to create a fa¬ 
mily dynasty and, in stead of a religious Mahdlya, 
to found a hereditar)' sultanate for his family. 
Rudolf Slatin in his Fire and sword in the Sndan^ 
chaps, xvi and xvii, has given the best description 
of his empire and rule. Naturally insurrections 
against ^Ahd Allah were not lacking. He was in¬ 
deed able to suppress them, but in the long run 
the bonds that held his empire together weakened 
more and more and only the ever present fear of 
death held his hordes together, until the battle 
of Umm Derman (Omdurman) brought about the 
complete downfall of his power. The empire 
he had inherited from the Mahdl grew under his 
rule towards the north, the south and especially 
towards the east (Abyssinia), though he himself 
no longer left Umm Derman. This growth was 
due to the English withdrawing from the Sudan 
and to the defeat of the Abyssinians. The battle 
of Toskl (3 Aug. 1889) was the turning point, 
then came the famous building of the railway, 
Kitchener’s advance, the battle of the Atbara on 
the 8h April 1898, and finally on the 2‘i Sept. 
1898 the battle of Omdurman. With a few faithful 
followers "Abd Allah fled to Kordofan, where he died 
fighting like a madman on the 22 1 November 1899. 
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‘^ABD ALLAH b. Mvhammed. [See ibn 
al-faradL] 

'ABD ALLAH r>, ai--Ml'kaff.\'. [See ibn 
al-mukaffa'.] _ 

'ABD ALLAH B. MusA b. Nusair, eldest son 
of the famous conqueror of the hlaghnb and of 
Spain. He was entrusted by his father, when the 
latter set out for Spain, with the administration rf 
Ifriklya (93 = 711). He likewise took his father’s 
place when the latter, having been denounced by 
Tarik, left for the East, whence he never returned. 
Involved in the do^^ nfall of his family brought about 
by the caliph Sulaiman, who could not see with¬ 
out distrust one son of Musa ('.Abd Allah) the 
governor of Ifriklya, another ('Abd al-'AzIz) of 
Spain, and a third ('Abd al-Malik) of the Maghiib, 
he was deposed in 96 (714-715) and was replaced 
by Muhammed b. Yazid, who took possession of 
his government in 97 (715). His end is obscure. 
According to Ibn (^al-Bayan al-Mu^ndb^^x. 

33), Abu ‘1 Mahasin (ed. Juynb. et Matth., i. 261) 
and al-Nuwairl, who give the year 99 (711) as 
the date of the arrival of Muhammed, the last 
named, after having tortured 'Abd Allah, threw' 
him into prison, w'here he kept him until he put 
him to death by order of the caliph. Beladhori 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 231) ascribes this execution to 
Bishr b. Safwan, who, he thinks, punished 'Abd 
Allah (102 = 720) for having been in sympathy 
with the Berbers, who assassinated the gevernor 
Yazid b. Abl Muslim. The author of Fath al- 
Andalus (ed. Jones, pp. 1 5-16) has reproduced this 
story with romantic details. (R. Basset.) 

^ABD ALLAH 1;. Muslim. [See ibn 

KUTAIBA.] 

'ABD ALLAH b. al-Mu'tazz. [See ibn 
al-mu'tazz.] 


'ABD ALLAH b. MutU, one of the leaders 
of the insurrection against the caliph Yazid I, and 
later governor of the opposing caliph 'Abd Allah b. 
al-Zubair. On account of the increasing discontent 
with the L'maiyad rule after the accession of Yazid 
L 'Abd Allah intended to leave Medina, but was 
persuaded by 'Abd Allah b. 'Omar [q. v.] to remain 
in the tow'n. When the inhabitants of Medina shortly 
afterw’ards revolted against the new caliph, they gave 
the goverment to 'Abd Allah b. Hanzala; wdth him, 
however, the honored and influential Ibn MutI' 
is also named as one of the leaders of the in¬ 
surgents. In Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 63 (.\ugust 683) the 
decisive battle between the troops of the caliph 
and the Medinian rebels took place on the Harra. 
Ibn MutI' participated in the fight, escaped the 
general destruction and fled to Mecca to '.\bd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, w'ho appointed him governor 
of Kufa. In the year 66 (685) he W'as, however, 
expelled by the ambitious adventurer Mul^tar b. 
Abl 'Ubaid, and went first to Basra and then to 
Mecca where he fought for Ibn al-Zubair. He there 
met with his death in the year 73 (692), shortly 
before Ibn al-Ziibair. 

Bibliography". Ibn Sa'd, v. 106 et seq.; 
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'ABD ALLAH b. 'Omar b. 'Abd al- 
"Azlz, son of the caliph 'Omar H. In the year 

126 (744) 'Abd Allah was appointed governor of 
the 'liak by Yazid Ill, but in a short time aroused 
the discontent of the Syrian chiefs in that place, 
who felt that they were unfavorably treated by 
the new governor compared with the inhabitants 
of the 'Irak. After the accession of Marwan II, 'Abd 
Allah b. Mu'awiya [q. v.], a descendant of 'All’s 
brother Dja'far, rebelled in Kufa in Muharram 

127 (October 744), but was expelled by 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Omar, whereupon he removed his propa¬ 
ganda work to another place. When Marwan trans¬ 
ferred to al-Nadr b. Sa'id al-IIarashi the governor¬ 
ship of the 'Irak, 'Abd Allah energetically refused 
to leave his post. Al-Nadr appeared at Kufa, w'hilst 
'.Abd Allah remained at Hira and it came to a battle 
royal between them. In a short time, however, a 
common enemy appeared in the person of the Kha- 
ridjite chief al-Dahhak b. Kais, and then the two 
adversaries had to come to terms, nay they had to 
join forces. In Radjab 127 (April-May 745) they were 
defeated by al-Dahhak and 'Abd Allah withdrew 
to Wasit, whilst the victor captured Kufa. Then 
the old enmity between the two governors again 
blazed out, but for a second time al-Dahhak put 
an end to their hostilities. After a siege lasting 
several months 'Abd Allah was obliged to make 
peace with al-Dahhak. Subsequently Marwan bad 
'Abd Allah arrested. According to the most cur¬ 
rent account, he died of the plague in the prison 
of Harran in the year 132 (749-750). 
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'ABD ALLAH b. 'Omar b, al-Khattab, 
eldest son of the caliph 'Omar I, and one of the most 
respected of all Muhammed’s companions, gene¬ 
rally called Ibn 'Omar. 'Abd Allah was born 
several years before the Hidjra, his mother’s 
name was Zainab bint Maz'un. He became a con- 
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vert to Islam in his boyhood at the same time 
as his father. At the battles of Bedr and Uhud 
he was kept in the background by Muhammed, 
because he was still too young, but he took part 
in the campaign of the Ditch and fought in all 
the battles of the Prophet. Subsequently also his 
name is often mentioned in connection with mi¬ 
litary expeditions. First of all he followed Khalid 
b. al-Walld in the latter’s expedition against the 
rebellious tribes in the interior Arabia, in the 
time of Abu Bekr’s reign, then he took part in 
the battle of Nehawend, the date of which is 
usually given as 21 (642). He was further amongst 
the Medinian reinforcements, which "Othman sent 
to "Abd Allah b. Sa‘'d b. .\bl Sarh, his governor 
in Egypt, to subjugate the rest of North Africa, 
and soon afterwards — in the year 30 (650-651) 
— he marched to Tabaristan under the command 
to Sa'Id b. al-".\sl. Again in the year 49 (609) 
Ibn 'Omar took part in an expedition against the 
Byzantines, which was undertaken by Yazid b. 
Mu'awiya. As to home politics, 'Abd Allah took 
up a strictly neutral position amongst the diffe¬ 
rent parties which fought for supremacy. When 
'Omar on his death-bed appointed, from amongst 
Muhammed’s most tried companions, six trust¬ 
worthy men to elect a new ruler, he nominated 
hi.s son 'Abd Allah as consultative member. In 
the year 37 (658) the latter was present at the 
court of arbitration that was appointed to settle 
the dispute between '.411 and Mu'awiya, without, 
however, himself making any claim to the cali¬ 
phate. He was indeed one of the candidates pro¬ 
posed by Abu Musa al-, 4 sh'ait, but was not con¬ 
sidered suitable. . 4 fter 'Othman's death, '.411 had 
required Ibn 'Omar to do homage to him, a 
thing the latter energetically refused to do, de¬ 
claring he would only pay homage to him when 
all Mussulmans would do so. Later on Mu'awiya 
received the same answer when he demanded ho¬ 
mage for his son Yazid. When, however, the latter 
ascended the throne, 'Omar made no difficulties, but 
at once took the oath of allegiance. '. 4 bd Allah 
b. 'Omar was personally a religious man, who 
was everywhere held in great esteem on account 
of his noble and unselfish character. He is more¬ 
over esteemed as one of the most trustworthy autho¬ 
rities on the earliest history of Islam; and with 
reason, for through his intimate intercourse with 
Muhammed and many other influential men of 
that period he had acquired an ex.act knowledge 
of all the important factors of that period. His 
traditions were handed down to posterity by his 
sons and other disciples. '. 4 bd Allah b. 'Omar 
died at Mecca in the year 73 (beginning of 693), 
after the pilgrimage, at the age of 84 according 
to general report. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd,iii. part, in¬ 
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'ABD ALLAH b. Rashid. [See ibn 

RASHiD.] 

'ABD ALLAH b. Rawaha, a Khazra- 
^ite, belonging to the most esteemed clan of the 
Banu ’ 1 -Harith. At the second 'Akiaba assembly 
in March 622, 'Abd Allah was one of the 12 
trustworthy men, whom the already converted 
Medinians conformably to the Prophet’s wish 
had chosen. When Muhammed had emigrated to 


Medina, 'Abd . 411 ah proved himself to be one of 
the most energetic and upright champions of his 
cause. Muhammed appears to have thought a great 
deal of him, and often entrusted him with honor¬ 
able missions. . 4 fter the battle of Bedr in the year 
623, in which the Mussulmans were victorious, 
'. 4 bd Allah together with Zaid b. Haritha had to 
hasten to Medina to bring the tidings of victory. 
During the so-called ^second campaign against 
Bedr'^, at the beginning of 625, '. 4 bd Allah 
remained behind in Medina as lieutenant-com¬ 
mander. When in 627, at the commencement of the 
siege of Medina, the fidelity of the Banu Kuraiza, 
his allies, was suspected, the Prophet sent 'Abd 
Allah together with three other influential Medi¬ 
nians to find out the real sentiments of his allies. 
- 4 fter Khaibar had been conquered in the year 628 
and its territory divided, Muhammed sent there 
'. 4 bd . 411 ah as appraiser. On sending the Mu'ta 
expedition in the year 629, T 4 bd -Vllah was ap¬ 
pointed by the Piophet as second lieutenant- 
commander-in-chief of the army, and when his 
superiors had both fallen, he sought .and met his 
death as they had done fighting for the Faith. 

Besides his military talents '. 4 bd . 411 ah possessed 
other qualities which made him valuable to his 
master; he belonged to the few pre-Islaraic men 
who could write, and was for this reason, toge¬ 
ther with other faithful followers, chosen as se¬ 
cretary by the Prophet. Muhammed appears to 
have esteemed him very highly more especially on 
account of his poetical gifts. In the Kitab al- 
Aghanl it is expressly stated that the Prophet 
considered his poems equal to those of his fa¬ 
vorite poets Hassan b. Thabit and Ka'b b. Malik. 
It is characteristic of 'Abd -Ill.ah’s ^literary ten- 
dency** that he abused the Koraisliites for their 
unbelief, whilst the two other poets always re¬ 
proached them with their evil deeds. Only about 
50 verses of his have been preserved and they 
arc for the most part to be found in Ibn Hisham. 
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'ABD ALLAH B. S.vb.v, often called by 
Arabian historians, Ibn al-Sawda' after his mother, 
was said to be a Jew from .San'a", having been 
converted to Islam during the government of the ca¬ 
liph 'Othman. After wandering about in the Hidjaz, 
in Basra and Kufa, whence he was expelled, he 
proceeded to Egypt via Syria and there joined 
the regiment of 'Othm.rn’s malcontents. He here 
evolved a peculiar dogma which was subsequently 
further developed by his followers and has made 
his name famous. It is, however, difficult to settle 
exactly what belonged to him and what to his 
successors, because, amongst others, al-Shahrastanl 
in his account of it, does not entirely distinguish 
between the two constituent parts. If we keep to 
the accounts of Tabari and MakrIzI, he taught 
the return (y aJfa) of Muhammed. This must not 
be considered a palingenesis of the Prophet in 
'All, as Wellhausen reg.ards it, because he is 
said to have based this dogma on the example 
of Christ’s parusia and with reference to Kor'an, 
xxviii. 85. It is true that later, as Wellhausen 
with reason asserts, the dogma of return coin¬ 
cides with t’nat of palingenesis or re-birth, which 
they tried to explain by transmigration of the 
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soul and by comparison with the all-pervading 
sunlight. He also introduced the doctrine that 
to every Prophet was appointed a plenipoten¬ 
tiary (wirri) tind that Muhammed's mast was ‘^. 411 ; 
whence he deduced the duty of every believer 
to stand up for '^All’s rights with word and deed. 
^Abd Allah is said to have therefore employed 
missionaries for the propagation of these ideas. 
He was amongst those who in Shawwal 35 (April 
656) marched from Egypt to Medina, and after¬ 
wards he accompanied the caliph 'All, whom he, 
however, embarrassed with his excessive venera¬ 
tion, so that the latter banished him to al-Madahn. 
We know nothing concerning the manner nor 
the date of his death. If he survived his master’s 
murder it is quite possible that he afterwards 
altered his doctrine of the return of Muhammed, 
making it more in harmony with the views of 
the extreme .Shf'ites. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 2942 et scq.\ 
Makrizi, Khitap ii. 334, 352; Shahrastani (ed. 
Cureton), pp. 132 ct seq. (Haarbrucker, i. 200); 
Weil, Gisch. d. Cliaiiferi., i. 173 el seq.\ . 4 . v. 
Kremer, Gesch. d. herrsch. Ideen.^ p. 340; Well- 
hausen, Die religios-pohtischen Oppositionspar- 
tcien., pp. 91 et seq. (M. Th. Houts.vi.^.) 

“■ABD ALLAH B. S.y'^D, Muslim statesman 
and general _Abu Yahya "^Abd Allah b. Sa'd b. 
Abl Sarh al-^Amirl belonged to the clan of ‘^Amir 
b. LiPaiy of Koraial] and was as fo.ster brother 
of the subsequent caliph 'Otljman a chief par¬ 
tisan of the Umaiyads. He was less a soldier than 
a financier. The judgements of historians on his 
character vary greatly. His name is connected in 
many ways with the beginnings of Islam. First 
he is mentioned as one of Muhammed’s scribes: 
he is supposed to have arbitrarily altered the re¬ 
velation, at least he boasted of doing so after his 
apostasy from Islam, whereby he incurred the 
hate of the Prophet. For this reason the latter 
desired to have him executed after the capture 
of Mecca, but ^Othman obtained, though with 
difficulty, the Prophet’s pardon. This story became 
afterwards veiy famous. ^ 4 bd AlLah later on showed 
himself grateful to ‘Othman for his rescue by 
agitating for the latter’s election as caliph. He 
belongs to the Hidjra companions who took part 
in the conquest of Egypt under Y\nir 4,. al-44sl 
[q. V.] and appears to have governed Upper Egypt 
independently under ^Omar, after the latter’s 
quarrel with 'Amr. It is impossible exactely to 
fix the date when he was appointed governor of 
the whole of Egypt; according to Ibn Taghrl- 
birdT, as early as the year 25 (645-646), and 
therefore before the revolt of Alexandria under 
Manuel. As he was not able to suppress this 
rising, “^Amr was recalled, who, how'cver, imme¬ 
diately after his victory had to hand back the 
government to U 4 bd Allah. 'Othman desired to 
ratify U 4 bd Allah’s appointment as financial 
prefect and '^Amr's as military governor, but the 
latter declined. “".Thd Allah now succeeded in 
considerably increasing the state revenues of Egypt 
much to the satisfaction of the caliph. Although 
his principal aim was the administration of the 
finances, he also became renowned as a general. 
■^Abd Allah regulated the relations between the 
Mussulmans and the Nubians and supported MiFa- 
wiya’s expedition against Cyprus. He himself under¬ 
took several expeditions against Roman . 4 frica the 
first probably in the year 25 (645-646), the most 


important and most successful certainly in the 
year 27 (647-648). He subjugated the district of 
Carthage to Islam. Elis most important military 
performance was the naval battle of Dhat al- 
Sawarl, equal in importance to the battle of Yar- 
muk [q. V.], in which the Roman fleet was com¬ 
pletely destroyed. This battle took place in the 
year 31 (651-652), hardly later, as is given by 
some sources. Soon afterwards all over the empire 
there commenced uprisings against 'Olhman. N 4 bd 
Allah appears as the principal champion of the 
regime represented by the caliph. He endeavored 
to warn the caliph and even left Egypt in order 
to support him. His lieutenant al-Sa’ib b. Hisham 
w.as expelled by the Egyptian revolutionary party 
under Muhammed b. Hurihaifa and U\bd . 411 ah 
himself was forbidden to return to Egypt. On 
the frontier Y 4 bd . 411 ah learned of the murder 
of the caliph, and fled to Mu'awiya. Shortly be¬ 
fore the latter's departure to .Siffin, he died in 
Askalon or Ramla (in 36 or 37 = 656-657 or 
657-658). His supposed participation in the battle 
of Siffin and his late death in the year 57 (676- 
677) belong to the numberless myths connected 
with the battle of .Siffin. 

B i b/i ogr a p hr : Ibn Taghrlbirdi, i. 88—93 5 
Makrizi, Khitap i. 299: Tabari, i. 1639 et seq.., 
2593; 2785, 2813 et seq.. 2817 et seq.., 2826, 
2867 et seq.., 2980 et seq.., 3057: Ibn al-. 4 thlr 
(ed. Tomb.), ii, 189-190, 443; iii. 67 et seq., 
90 et seq., 118 et seq., 220, 238,295; idem, 
i'sd ai-ghdba, iii. 173; Y.a^kubl (ed. Houtsma), 
ii. 60, 191; Beladhorl (ed. de Gocje), p. 226; 
Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 818 et seq.‘, 
Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 345 et seq.-, A. 
Muller, Dcr Islam im Morgen- und Abcndland, 
i. 268 et seq.-, Stanley Lane-Poole, History of 
^-Sypl-i PP- 20 et seq.-, A. Arab Conquest 

of Egypt, pp. 465 eeseq.-, Wustenfeld, Die Statt- 
halter von Agypten, i. 15 et seq.-, Wellhausen, 
in the Nachr. d. Kgl. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 
zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. cl., 190I, fitsc. 4, pp. 
6 - 7 , 13 - _ (C. H. Broker.) 

'^ABD ALLAH b. a Jew from Me¬ 

dina, originally called al-Hu^ain and belonged to 
the Banu Kainuka'. Muhammed gave him the 
name of ^Abd Allah when he embraced Isl.-rm. 
This conversion is said to have taken place im¬ 
mediately after Muhammed’s arrival at .Medina, 
but .according to others, when Muhammed was 
still in Mecca. , 4 nother account which makes him 
accept Islam in the year 8 (629-630) is worthy 
of more credence — though Mohammedan critics 
think it badly accredited, — for his name is sought 
in vain in the battles which Muhammed had to 
wage in Medma. The few unimportant mentions 
in the Maghazl may well have been inserted in 
order to remove the glaring contradiction with 
the generally accepted tradition. He was with 
^Omar in Dj.Ihiya and Jerusalem, and under ^Oth- 
man stood at the latter s side in the fight against 
the rebels, whom he in vain endeavored to dis¬ 
suade from murdering the caliph. After "Othman’s 
death he did not do homage to Uyu and im¬ 
plored him not to march to Trak against '"Alisha* 
legend makes him meet MiUhwiya also. He dTed 
43 (663-664). In Muslim tradition he has be¬ 
come the typical representative of that group of 
Jewish scribes which honored truth and admitted 
that Muhammed was the Prophet predicted in the 
Tawrat (Torah), whom they protected from the 
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intrigues of their co-religionists. The questions 
which “^Abd Allah is made to ask Muhammed and 
which only a prophet could answer, the contents 
of the Hadith, which tradition works ascribe to him, 
and the story of Bulukya, which Tha'^labi puts 
into his mouth, mostly have their origin in Jewish 
sources; if they do not really come from ~Abd 
Allah himself, they certainly come from Jewish 
renegade circles. Whilst his contemporaries often 
reproched him with his Jewish origin, later on 
traditions were) circulated, in which Muhammed 
assures him of hiS entering Paradise, or in which 
the Prophet and celebrated companions give him 
high praise. Certain verses of the Korean are also 
said to refer to him. The „questions“ which he 
asked Muhammed were subsequently enlarged to 
whole books, and in the same manner several 
other works were foisted on him, which are partly 
based on what he related in the Hadith. Toge¬ 
ther w’ith his sons Muhammed and Yusuf, Abu 
Huraira and Anas b. Malik handed down his 
traditions. Tabari put in his Chronicle more espe¬ 
cially Biblical accounts taken from "^Abd Allah. 

Bibliography'. Ibn Hi^am (ed. Wiistenf.), 
PP* 353 i 395 5 Wakidl, Kitab aPjMa gh azi (Well- 
hausen), pp. 163, 215; Tabari, see index; Per¬ 
sian recension of the same, transl. of Zotenberg, 
i. 348; al-Bukharl (ed. Krehl), iii. 50; al-Kastal- 
lanl (Bulak, 1304-1305), vi. 162; Ahmed b. Han- 
bal, v. 450; Muntahhab kanz 

V. 227; Ibn al-.\thTr, Usd ai-Ghaba^ iii. 176; Ibn 
Hadjar,ii. 780; al-DiyarbekrI, Ta^rikhal- 
Khamis (Cairo, 1302), i, 392 ; al-Halabi, InsTin al- 
^Uyun (1282), ii. 146; Nawawi (ed, Wustenf.'), p. 
347 ; Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin (ed. Juynb. et Matth.), i. 141; 
Ibn al-WardI, Kharidat al-’^Ad/u^ib (1303), pp. 

118 et seq.; Kitab MasWil Sldl ‘^Abd Allah (Cairo, 
1326^); Ibn Badrun (ed. Dozy),pp. 174 ct se(j,\ 
Wolff, Muhatnmedan. Eschaiologie.^ p. 69 (Arab, 
p, 39); Noldeke, Gesch. d. QoranSy p, 118; 
Steinschneider, Polcrn, u. apologet. Literatur in 
arab. Sprache.^ pp. no et seq.\ idem, Arab. 
Literahir der Jiiden.^ pp. 8 et seq.'.^ Hirschfeld 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review.^ x. et seq.'.^ 
Horovitz, in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgcnl, Ge^ 
sellsch..^ Iv. 524 et seq.\ Barth, in the P'cstschr. 
ztim Gebiirtstag Dr. A. Berliner's 

p. 36; Caetani, Annali^ i. 413. 

(J. Horovitz.) 

^ABD ALLAH it. S.Yud. [See ibn sa'^ud.] 

‘^ABD ALLAH b. Suraidj. [See ibn Su- 

RAiiy.] 

“^ABD ALLAH b. Tahir, statesman, ge¬ 
neral and poet, born about 182 (798) and died 
in 230 (844). ^Abd Allah’s father Tahir b. al- 
Husain had already rendered the caliph al-Ma^miin 
great services, and “^Abd Allah himself soon won 
the good graces of the caliph not only for his 
father’s sake, but also on account of his personal 
merits. In 206 (821-822) he was appointed go¬ 
vernor of the regions between al-Rakka and Egypt, 
and at the same time received the supreme command 
in the battle against one of al-Amin’s followers 
named Nasr b. Shabath. who first made his ap¬ 
pearance in the neighborhood of Haleb (Aleppo), 
and in a short time extended his sway over a 
large district. It is true that Tahir had already 
checked the further spread of this uprising, but 
Nasr's complete subjugation only took place in 
the year 209 (825), when he had to surrender to i 
'^Abd Allah. When the latter had put an end to I 


Nasr’s doings, use was made of him in Egypt. 
There as early as 199 (814-815) a great number 
of Spanish fugitives had landed, and shortly after¬ 
wards brought that province, which was already 
in a tottering state, into a still greater confusion. 
In the year 210 (825-826) ‘^Abd Allah went to 
Egypt by order of the caliph and quickly suc- 
cedeed in restoring order there. After establishing 
there a deputy governor, he returned as early as 
the year 211, or according to other authorities, 
not before the following year to Trak. While he 
tarried at Dlnawar and raised an army in order 
to help the governor of Adharbaidjan against the 
seceder Babek and his followers, he was made 
governor of Khorasan, in succession to his brother 
Talha, who died in 213 (828-829). Like the other 
Tahirides *^Abd Allah ruled in this province 
according to the maxims of government recom¬ 
mended to him by his father Tahir [q. v.], in the 
famous writings which have been preserved by 
many authors. He ruled almost as an indepen¬ 
dent prince, although he formally acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the caliph, and as generalissimo 
commanded the latter’s troops. As often as he came 
to Bagdad he resided in the magnificent palace 
built by his father on the right bank of the Tigris 
(le Strange, Baghdad, pp. 118 r/ At the be¬ 

ginning of the reign of al-Mu'^tasim, a certain 
L\lide, Muhammed b. al-Kasim, appeared as pre¬ 
tender to the throne, but was overcome by the 
troops of ‘^Abd Allah b. Tahir, surrendered to the 
latter and was sent by him to the caliph. This 
happened in the year 219 (834). Two years later 
a much more dangerous mutiny broke out in Ta- 
baristan which belonged to the governorship of 
Khorasan under the rule of “^.A-bd Allah. Through 
the intrigues of the Turkish general Af^In, who 
was envious of the great power of the Tahirides, 
the Ispehbed Maziyar b. Karin of Tabaristan was 
induced to rebel against the caliph. But when 
troops assembled from all sides against him, he 
was betrayed by his own people and rendered 
harmless by ^Abd Allah. To his soldierly and 
statesmanlike talents ‘^Abd Allah united still other 
qualities. He was also celebrated for his poe¬ 
tical and musical abilities and the compiler of 
the Hamasa, Abu Tammam, found in him a be¬ 
nevolent patron. That he was not insensible 
to the pleasures of the table is clearly to be 
inferred from the fact that an excellent sort of 
Egyptian melon has been named after him “^Abd- 
allawl; in general the greatest luxury reigned in 
his palace. According to the usual account, “^Abd 
Allah b. Tahir died Monday, the RabY I 230 
(26*^ November 844) at the age of 48. Yet by 
some his death has been fixed as early as the year 
228. This account of his end passes as incorrect, 
yet the week day seems to pronounce in favor 
of it (comp. Wustenfeld’s Tabellen\y His son 
w'as confirmed as his successor by the caliph al- 
Wathik. 
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"ABD ALLAH b. Thawr, usuallj' called I 
Abu Fudaik, a Kharidjite of the Banti Kais b. 
Tha'^laba^ after he had killed Nadjda b. 'Amir 
[q. V.] obtained the dominion over al-Bahrain in 
the year 72 (691). He put to flight the troops 
sent against him from Basra, but was himself in 
73 (693) vanquished and slain by the troops 

which ^Abd al-Malik had sent against him. 

Bibliography. Mubarrad, Kamil.^ p. 662: 
Tabari, ii. 829, 852 ct soq.\ Anonymc Arab. 
Chronik (ed. .\hlvvardt). pp. 143 et seq. \ Bnin- 
now, Die Charidschiteiy pp. 47 ct scq.-. Well- 
hausen, Die rdigios-pohtisLhen Oppositionsp.ir- 
teien., p. 32. _ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

'ABD ALLAH b. L'iiaiy, also called lux 
Salul after his mother, chief of the Khazradiites. 
Before the coming of MuhammeJ to Medina “Abd 
■Wlah had dominion over Aws and Khazradj — 
the only case, says Ibn Hisham explicitly, in which 
these two tribes united under a common chief. 
— After the coming of Muhammed 'Abd Allah 
was obliged to follow the example of the masses 
and embrace Islam, in order not to be entirely 
set aside; but in his heart he bore a bitter grudge 
against his rival, whom he now looked on as a 
political adventurer, and ceaselessly endeavored 
to shake the lattei’s reputation. Therefore among 
Muslim authors, who neglect no opportunity of 
saying evil things of him, he is regarded as the 
head of the hypocrites {jnunafikun') [q. v.]. When 
in the year 624 the Prophet proceeded against 
the Banu Kainuka', the allies af '.Abd Allah, and 
a year later the Banu Nadir, also allied with the 
IHiazradjites, 'Abd . 411 ah dared not undertake any¬ 
thing serious on their behalf. Only when, after a 
long siege, they were constrained to yield to .Mu¬ 
hammed, did he interpose and oblige the latter to 
spare at least the life of the besieged. In the 
council of wav before the battle of Uhud in 625, 
'Abd . 411 ah was him.^elf of the opinion, reasonable 
in itself, that they should remain quietly in the 
town and allow the enemy to come up thither; 
this was also the opinion of the Prophet, who, 
however, determined, but only on account of the 
urging of his men, to march against the enemy. 
Whether on the folloning day '. 4 bd Allah actually 
first marched out with the army and then, when 
halfway, turned back with 300 men, as Ibn Hisham 
assures us, or whether he had remained behind 
from the first, as appears from Korean, iii. 160, is 
doubtful; one thing is sure, he did not fight with 
the rest at Uhud. UYith regard to 'Abd Allah, 
Muhammed showed most admirable self-restraint 
and kept this unusually cautious political bearing 
from then until the last moment. On the march 
to Tabiik 'Abd Allah is said to have .again played 
the same part. Nevertheless the Prophet, when 
his rival died shortly after the return from the 
same expedition, had sufficient self-control to piay 
over his tomb and to pay him every honor due 
to an eminent ally. 

B ibiiography. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), 
i. 411 ct scq., 546, 55S et scq., 591, 653, 726, 
734 , 927; Tabari, i. 1695; Wellhaiisen, Jl/„- 
hammed in Medina, p. 438; .Sprenger, Ztar Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohainii,ad. in. 572. 

(A. Schaade). 

ABD ALLAH 1;. Wahr ai.-RasibI, a 
Kharidjite, bore the surname of the „M.an with 
the callosities^ {dhji l-lliaf.ndt'j , because he had 
received callosities from his many prostrations. 'Abd 


Allah belonged to the prominent men amongst the 
first Kharidjites, so that he was chosen to be 
caliph by his followers, when they had separated 
from 'All (37 = 658). He fell in the same year 
(May-fune 658) in the bloody battle ofNahrawan. 

Bibliography. Mubarrad, Kamil, pp. 55 ^ 
el seq.\ Tabari, 1. 3363 et seq.', Dina war! (ed. 
Girgas and Rosen) pp. 215 et seq.'. Brunnow, 
Charidsehiten, pp. t8 et seq.'. Wellhausen, Die 
rcligios-politischen Oppositionsparteieri, pp. 17 
et seq. _ (.M. Th. Houts.ma.) 

'ABD ALLAH 71. VAsIx ai.-DjuzDlI, foun¬ 
der of the .‘Mmoravides lal-iniirabitFiii). He owed 
his iiisba to his mother Tin Izamaran, who be¬ 
longed to the Djuzrda or Kuzula tribe, dwelling 
on the boundaries of the Morocco of to-day and 
the Sahara. 'Abd Allah was indicated by al-.Aggag, 
a pupil of Abu 'Imran al-FasI, to a chief of a 
colony of the I.amtuna in the south of the Western 
Sahara, who wished to convert those people to 
Islam, as a man capable of fulfilling the mission. 
Accordingly he went to the Lanituna and began 
his missionary work. Great difficulties seem to 
have stopped him at the very beginning. These 
obstacle.s determined him to take refuge with some 
companions on an island in the Senegal, where 
they founded a sort of ascetic community styled 
by Mussulman writers ribat („hermitage“). They 
took from there their name of tiiurabitUii, whence 
the word aliiioravide. Then their renown having 
spread and their number having been increa.sed 
by numerous adhesions, they soon formed a for¬ 
midable power, to the extent of being able after¬ 
wards to reduce by force the tribes, who had 
received them so badly at first. '.Abd Allah be- 
c.-ime the head of the religious community, which 
was above all distinguished by its severe, ascetic 
rules; it appeared at the same time to be the 
commencement of the Holy War. 'Abd Allah soon 
hurled his iiiurabitun against the infidel tribes 
of Lamtuna and other .Sanh.adja, and the sword 
converted those who had resisted the .Apostolate. 
Though remaining the religious head of the San- 
hadja. '.Abd .Allah left the command of them to 
a native chief chosen from amongst them: the 
first was Yahya b, Ibrahim of the tiibe of Dja- 
dala, then Yahya b. 'Omar al-l,amtunl. '.Abd Allah 
letaincd the power of the Imam, the direction of 
the Holy War, and the receipt of canonical taxes, 
and sometimes inflicted deserved corporal pu¬ 
nishment on the emir. 'Abd .Allah's zeal, however, 
appears to have been more lively than his reli¬ 
gious instruction was extended. From this point 
his history becomes part of the early history of 
the Almoravides. It is sufficient here to recall 
that they conquered the Maghrawa of Sidjilmasa 
about the year 446 (1054-1055); the date is un¬ 
certain. Almost Immediately afterward they seized 
Awdaghast, a tosvn belonging to the Negro king¬ 
dom of Gliana. Then about 449 (1057-1058), 
'-Abd -Allah brought them to his native country; 
Dara, Sus, the Maghrawa kingdom of Aghmat, then 
the principal southern town of Morocco with 
Kafis, fell into their hands; and the .Almoravide 
empire was founded. Everywhere 'Abd Allah 
strove to make prevail the strict rules of piety, 
which he had instituted among the Almoravides 
and which up to our own epoch have not ceased 
to flourish among the tribes of the Sahara 
Mauritania. About 451 (1059) he gave battle to 
the Beighawata of the Atlantic coast (Tamasna), 
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in the course of which he met his death in a 
place called by the authors Karlha or Karlfalt, 
where he was buried. A chapel was built there, 
which was still much frequented in the time of 
al-Bakrl. The true personality of “^Abd Allah is 
difficult to be evolved; the use of his name in 
magic and in the orthodox liturgy gives him 
falsely the appearance of a magician. 

B ibliogr ap hy : al-Bakri, al-Masalik (Descr» 
de VAfrique septe}ttr^ \ Ibn abl Zar'^, al-Kartds\ 
Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar (Jlist. des Berb.')^ i. 237 
seq. ; Ibn Abl Dinar al-KairawanI, al-ATidnis 
ft akhbar Ifriktya wa-Tunis (Tunis, 1286), 
pp. 102 et seq.\ A. Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland^ ii. 6ll et seq. 

(E. DouTTf:.) 

‘^ABD ALLAH B. AL-ZUBAIR, a Koraishite 
general, who contested the caliphate of the Umaiyads 
for nine years, was born at Medina in the year 
I (622), or, according to al-WakidI, 20 months 
after the Hidjjra (Sha^han 2 = Feb. 624), killed 
in a battle against al-Hadjdjadj, near Mecca, on 
the 17^'' Djumada I 73 (4'h Oct. 692); corap., 
however, Wellhausen, Das arabische Reich und 
sein Sturz^ p. 124. Besides the fact that his father, 
al-Zubair, belonged to one of the noblest families 
of Koraish and was on his mother Saflya’s side a 
cousin of the Prophet, 'Abd Allah himself was 
through his mother Asma^ the grandson of Abu Bekr 
and consequently nephew to 'Alisha. According to 
some Mussulman authors, “^Abd Allah was the first 
child born at Medina in Islam. 

When barely fourteen, '^Abd Allah was present 
with his father at the battle of al-Varmuk (14 = 
635). Three years later he was with his father in 
the army of ‘^Ainr b. al-'As, who made himself 
master of Egypt. He played a leading part in 
the conquest of Ifriklya, and in an engagement 
between him and the patricius Gregory killed the 
latter (29=649-650). The following year he was 
with Sa^Id b. al-'As in the expedition against IHio- 
rasan, and in the same year was one of the theo¬ 
logians appointed by '^Othman to write down the 
KoFan. On the day of the House (18 Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 35 = 17 June 656) ^Abd Allah was one 
of the most valiant defenders of 'Othman. At the 
battle of the Camel (10 Djumada II 36 = 4 Dec. 
656) he had the command of his aunt '^A^isha’s 
infantry. 

During the reign of Mu^awiya b. .“^bl Sufyan 
'^Abd Allah concealed his ambition for the cali¬ 
phate, only, when Mu'awiya requested him to 
acknowledge his son Yazid as heir presumptive, 
he refused. On the death of Mu'^awiya (60 = 680) 
“^Abd Allah declared openly against Yazid and 
refused to take the oath of allegiance. Being informed 
that Yazid had ordered his head to be cut off, “^Abd 
Allah escaped at night, and set out with al-Husain 
for Mecca. By Yazid’s orders, "^Amr b. al-Zubair, 
a brother of ‘^Abd Allah and hostile to him, was 
sent at the head of an army against ‘Abd Allah. 
But the latter defied his brother’s forces, 'Amr 
was taken prisoner and died under the rod. 

“^Abd Allah, however, feared the rivalry of al- 
Husain and treacherously advised him to under¬ 
take his journey towards Kufa, which was sure 
to be fatal for him. Directly the news of al- 
Husain’s death reached Mecca, '"Abd Allah had 
himself proclaimed caliph by the inhabitants of 
that town and assumed the title of Amtr al- 
Mii'minln (61 = 680-681). The people of Me¬ 


dina having rebelled against the Umaiyad caliph, 
“^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair was proclaimed caliph 
by the entire population of the Hidjaz. But the 
inhabitants of Medina w-ere defeated by Muslim b. 
'Okba in the battle of al-Harra (27th Dhu’l-Hididia 
63 = 27‘h Aug. 683), and Husain b. Numair al- 
Sakunl, who took Muslim’s place in command of 
the army, proceeded to besiege “^Abd Allah in 
Mecca. The siege, which lasted 64 days (26tli Mu- 
harram — RabF II 64 = 24^^ Sept. — 27‘h Nov. 
683), had become very distressing for “^Abd Allah, 
when, having learned of the death of Yazid, Hu¬ 
sain raised it. 

The greater portion of the Mussulman empire 
then joined “^.Abd Allah, and he was at one swoop 
proclaimed caliph in Trak, Southern Arabia and 
in a great part of Syria. He sent emissaries into 
Egypt, Palestine and elsewhere to induce the 
inhabitants to recognize him as caliph, and every¬ 
where appointed governors devoted to his cause. 
But '^.Abd Allah suffered a blow' in the defeat and 
death of al-Dahhak al-Fihrl, one of the principal 
agitators in his favor, at the battle of Mar^ Rahit 
(end of 64 or beginning of 65 = 684)- Having 
established his power, "^Abd Allah set to work to 
rebuild the temple of the Ka'ba (6$ = 684-685), 
which had been partially destroyed at the time 
of the siege of Mecca by Husain b. Numair. 
Meanwhile he began to oppress the IHtari^ites. 
In the following year he caused Muharamed b. 
al-Hanaflya with all his family and seventeen no¬ 
tables of Kufa to be imprisoned near the well of 
Zamzam. A serious injury to 'Abd Allah’s power 
w'as the defeat and death of his brother Mus'ab 
b. al-Zubair, his governor of Trak (71=691). 
'Abd Allah soon found his authority limited to 
Mecca alone, to which al-Hadjdjadj, sent by ‘Abd 
al-Malik, laid siege on the Dhu ’1-Ka‘da 72 
(25'!' March 692). The town and the temple were 
again bombarded, but ‘^Abd Allah kept resolute 
for six and a half months, when his companions, 
even his two sons Hamza and Khubaib, being 
weary and at the end of their strength, surrender¬ 
ed to al-Hadjdjadj. 'Abd Allah, urged on by his 
mother, a woman of truly Roman pride, returned 
to the field of battle and fought valiantly till he 
was slain. His body was fixed by al-Hadjdjadj to 
a gibbet at al-Hadjun, and after it rvas hanging 
for some time, it was by “^Abd al-Malik’s orders 
given back to his mother. .Asma^ buried it in the 
house of Saflya at Medina, near the tombs of the 
Prophet, Abu Bekr and '^Omar. 

“^Abd Allah is depicted by Mussulman authors 
as a man endowed with very good qualities and 
very great faults. He was greatly devout, passing 
his time in prayer and fasting, he was a poet and 
one of the prolific traditionists; above all he was 
very brave and courageous. On the other hand 
he was avaricious, envious and ill-natured. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 1263-1264,3185 
et seq.\ ii. 844 et seq.', Anonyme arab. Chronik 
(ed. Ahlwardt), pp. 34 et seq.-, A'a'kubI (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 303 et seq.-, Mas'udi, Murudj 
(Paris), V. 130 et seq.-, Wustenfeld, Die Chro- 
niken der Stadt Mekka, iv. 129 ct seq.-, Aghdm, 
xiii. 33 et seq.-, Quatremere, Notice sur la vie 
d'Abd Allah b. Zubeir {Journ. As., 2d series, 
ix. 289 et seq., 385 et seq.')-, Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen, i. 1 12 et_seq. (M. Seligsohn.) 

^ABD ALLAH PASHA Muhsin Zade 
Celebi, an Ottoman general, whose family originally 
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came from Aleppo. He was made defterdar by the 
rebels, who put Sultan Ahmed III on the throne 
of Turkey (gih Rabi^ 11 Iii5 = 22d Aug. 1703), 
filled many positions in the Financial Service, 
and was entrusted with the subjugation of Kaitas- 
beg, who had revolted in Egypt in 1126 (1714; 
comp. Rashid Efendi, Ta'rlhh^ ii. 92’, Constan¬ 
tinople, 1153), and he sent his head to the Porte. 
He was the son-in-law of two grand viziers, Cor- 
lulu '^All Pasha and Ibrahim Pa.5ha; he was go¬ 
vernor of several provinces, and, amongst others, 
Nissa, where he was governor three times. When 
Saiyid Muhammed Pasha became grand vizier he 
succeeded him as grand chamberlain and retained 
his office until his nomination as grand vizier 
(1150=1737). After the check received at the 
conference of Niemirow, he requested, as his pre¬ 
decessor had already done, the mediation of France 
from Cardinal Fleury; but he was dismissed the 
very day after his return from the army (26'h Sha'^ban 
1150= ig'h Dec. 1737) and replaced by Yegen 
Muhammed Pasha. He was the father of Mu¬ 
hammed Pasha Muhsin Zade, who concluded the 
peace of Kainardje. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Geseh. 
des osman. Rtuhes., see index; Subhl, f®. 1 lyh; 
‘^Othman Zade, Hadihat al-unizard., pp. 55 et sf/j. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

'■ABD ALLAH SARI. [See sari 'abd 

ALLAH.] 

'ABD al-'AZIZ b. 'Abd al-Rahmak San- 
CHOL Abu 'l-Hasan, grandson of the great Al- 
manzor (al-Mansur). 'Abd al-'AzIz became prince of 
Valencia in 412 (1021), and in the year 429 (1038) 
when Zuhair, the prince of Almeria, had died, he 
took possession of the latter’s principality. Through 
this action, however, he came at loggerheads with 
Mudjahid, the prince of Denia, and therefore in the 
year 1041 he installed his brother-in-law Abu’l- 
Ahwas, who soon made himself independent [see 
Sumadih]. 'Abd al-'AzIz, who, like his grandfather, 
also bore the surname of al-Mansur, continued to 
rule in Valencia till 453 (1061) [comp. 'amirides]. 

Bibliography: Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
ix. 204; Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans ifEspagne., 
iv. 4, 2I1 43 i 47 ) idem, Recherches stir 1 'hist, el 
la litter, de rEspagne (3d ed.), i. 240. et seq. 

(C. F. Sevbold.) 

. 'ABD al-'AZIZ b. abi Dulaf, a governor. 
'Abd al-'AzIz was the son of an officer, Abu Dulaf, 
who had served under the caliph al-Amln and 
then retired to Karadj, a town between Ispahan 
and Hamadhan, where as chief of his clan he 
occupied an independent position. In the year 
252 (866) 'Abd al-'AzIz, who had joined al- 
Musta'ln’s party during the struggle for the throne, 
was entmsted by Wasif, the governor of Persian 
'Irak, with the administration of that province. 
When in the following year al-Mu'tazz conferred 
the same governorship on Musa b. Bogha, 'Abd 
al-'AzIz refused to leave his post, but was defeated 
by Musa’s general Muflih first in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Hamadhan, then at-Karadj, and had to 
take to flight. Nevertheless he succeeded in re-es¬ 
tablishing his authority in Karadj. 'Abd al-'AzIz 
died in the year 260 (873-874). 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 1685 et seq.-.^ 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), vii. 119 et seq.\ Ibn 
lOialdun, '/ 3 ar, iii. 296; Weil, Gesch. d. Cha- 
lifen., ii. 407 et seq^ (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

'ABD AL- AZIZ B. AL-HA DjDf IbrahIm, 


j an Abadite doctor of the Banu Isgen (Mzab), 
bora about 1130 (1717), died in the month of 
Radjab 1223 (August-September 1808). He left 
in the Mzab a well merited reputation for his 
science and piety. He devoted his life to the 
composition of many works on theology and ju¬ 
risprudence. 

His chief work is the Kitah al-ntl lua-shiflP 
al-alil.^ autographed at Cairo in 1305(1887-1888). 

I This treatise, conceived on the plan of the Mukh- 
tasar of Khalil, but written in a less concise 
style, is a complete statement of Abadite legis¬ 
lation taken from the most reliable authorities of 
'Oman, Djebel Nefusa, Djerba and the Mzab. 

The Kitab al-nil^ which is the code now used 
by the Abadites of Southern .Algeria, consists of 
two volumes each of which is divided into 12 
books. It was the basis of the studies published 
by M. Zeys on this subject (^Legislation mozabite., 
son origine.^ ses sources^ son present.^ son avenir^ 
Paris, 1886, and Le viariage et sa dissolution dans la 
legislation mozabite.^ in the Rcz'ue algerienne de legis¬ 
lation et de jurisprudence., Algiers, 1887-1888). .\n- 
other of his works, al-Niir., is a religious, gram¬ 
matical and literary commentary on the Kasida 
riming with nun of Abu Nasr Fath b. Nuh al- 
Malusha”! (Cairo, 1306). A note at the end shows 
that 'Abd al-'.A.zIz finished this work in 1209 (1794). 

Amongst the works of 'Abd al-‘AzIz not yet 
published the Kitab nut^dlttn al-dln must be 
mentioned as ranking first; in it the principles 
of Islam are set forth in a scientific manner, in 
conformity with the doctrines of the Abadite sect. 

The following list of other treatises by the 
same author are mentioned in a notice appearing 
at the end of a MS. of the Kitab al-nll'. 

Dhu 'l-nurnin ft mardj al-bahrain; al-Siradj., 
abridgment of the MinhadJ\ al-Ward al-bassdtn 
ft riyad ol-alikdm\ “^/kd al-djawdhir., an epitome 
of the KanTitir\ al Misbah., an abridgment of the 
Kitab al-alwalt., and of the book known as Abii 
tnasala\ an abridgment of I/a-wdshi tartib., tra¬ 
ditions; al-. 4 srar al-nuramya ^ald .tharh al-man- 
zuma al-riijya. (A. DE Motylinski.) 

'ABD al-'AZIZ b. al-Hadjujadj b. 'Abd 
.al-Malik, an Umaiyad general. "Abd al-'Aziz was 
a faithful partisan of his cousin Vazid III and 
one of his most eminent assistants. .Already in 
al-Walld II’s reign he helped Vazid, who headed 
the malcontents, to enlist troops against the caliph, 
and when they had succeeded in getting together 
an army in Damascus, ‘'Abd al-'AzIz received the 
supreme command and marched against al-WalTd. 
\ azid’s brother 'Abbas, ■who was about to go to 
the caliph’s assistance, was attacked and forced 
to pay homage to Yazid. Soon afterwards 'Abd 
rI-'AzIz stormed the castle of Bakhra', whither al- 
Walld had withdrawn, and beheaded the caliph. 
This was in the year 126 (744). Now Yazid was 
proclaimed caliph; the inhabitants of Hims (Emesa), 
however, energetically refused to do homage to 
the usurper and marched against Damascus. Y'azid 
sent tw'o army divisions against them, and whilst 
the rebels were fighting with one division, 'Abd 
al-'AzIz advanced with the other and decided the 
combat, whereupon the rising was suppressed. 
In the same year Yazid died after having settled 
the succession on his brother Ibrahim and after 
him on 'Abd al-'AzIz. The inhabitants of Hims, 
however, again refused to do homage to the new 
ruler, who for that matter was hardly recognized 
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outside the capital. At Ibrahim's orders '^Abd al- 
^Azlz therefore began to lay siege to the town, 
but withdrew when the then governor of Arme¬ 
nia and Adharbaidjan, Marwan b. Muhammed, ad¬ 
vanced. Hims opened its gates to him, the fol¬ 
lowers of the late caliph were defeated in Safar 
127 (Nov. 744) at "Ain al-Djarr, and Marwan had 
himself proclaimed caliph in Damascus. As soon 
as he had entered the town, “^Abd al-^A-Ziz b. al- 
Hadjdjadj was murdered by the men liberated by 
al-Walld 11 . 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 1794 et seq.'.^ 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), v. 215 et rfy. ;Weil, 
Gesck. d. Chalifcn.^ i. 669 et seq. 

_ (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

"ABD al-"AZIZ b. AL-H.tSAN, the present 
sultan of Morocco, born on the 18th Rabl"Il298 
(iSth Febmary 1881), son of Lalla Rokiya, who 
was bought as a slave for the sultan in 1878 at 
Cairo. The little "Abd al-^AzIz, whilst yet a child, 
accompanied his father in most of his expeditions. 
As he grew up he soon manifested, unseemly for 
an orthodox, a taste for images and drawing. He 
was always extremely rebellious against studies 
of the Korean, his education was partly entrusted 
to Ahmed b. Musa, the chamberlain {hd^ib) known 
as Ba Ahmed, who, in strict sympathy with Lalla 
Rokiya, kept him under a close guardianship. 
On the death of Mulai Hasan on the 9th June 
1894, Ba Ahmed, in spite of the opposition of 
the grand vizier, who favored the candidature of 
Mulai Muhammed, the brother of "Abd al-"Aztz, 
succeeded in placing the latter on the throne. 
A little later Ba Ahmed had Hadjdj al-Matl" 
C]am"l, the grand vizier, imprisoned anti took his 
place as grand vizier. A great revolt of the Re- 
hamna marked the coiumencement of the new reign. 
"Abd al-"AzIz, however, remained very mucli of 
a child and took no part in the government. 
Ba Ahmed was omnipotent. In truth "Abd al-^.^zlz 
appeared to be little interested in politics and it 
could not be truly said that Ba Ahmed had usurped 
the power of his sovereign. Ba Ahmed’s health, 
which for a long time had been impaired by the 
strain due to being the sultan’s favorite, was 
completely broken at the beginning of 1900; 
but in spite of that he continued to spend every 
day at the Palace and only took to his bed at 
the very end; after a few days’ illness he died 
on the 13'-" of May 19D0. His cousin al-Hadj^ 
Mul^tar succeeded him as grand vizier; he was 
a very learned man with a great reputation but 
utterly unfitted for the life of intrigues t'nat the 
high officials of the Makhzen must lead; the power 
w'as really in the hands of al-Mahdl al-Mnebbhl 
(of the Manabiha) formerly a makhdzuil (man-at- 
arms), the creature of Ba .A.hmed, whom the latter 
on his death-bed had specially recommended to 
the sultan. Al-Mnebbhi, who was an uneducated 
upstart, displayed, however, both tact and energy 
later. On the outbreak of the straggle between 
him and al-Hadjdj Mukhtar, the sultan, who was 
himself indifferent as to religious questions, sided 
with al-Mnebbhl, who well knew how to incite 
the sultan’s propensities for sport, plays, and 
diversions generally. He met with valuable co¬ 
operation in an Englishman called Maclean, who 
had been long with the Makhzen as military in¬ 
structor to the Moroccan Infantry. SirHariy Maclean 
was at the same time the intermediary of the 
Makhzen in its intercourse with European mer¬ 


chants. Billiards, tennis, cycling, photography, and 
fire-works became the ordinary amusements of the 
sultan. Many Europeans had the entree to the 
sultan’s palace and joined in his amusements: 
one of them a Frenchman, Veyre, has since pub- 
hshed a book on his life (Dans Vintimite du 
sultan., Paris, 1905). He appears there as a man 
of curious spirit, not very broad-minded, but after 
all exempt from fanaticism and as favorable to 
the cause of civilization as is possible for a 
sultan. In April 1901 al-Ha^dj was deposed; 
al-Mnebbhl was unable to claim his position; 
he had Faddul Gharnit appointed in his place, 
who immediately did what he could to ruin him. 
He succeeded in sending him on a mission to 
England and Germany, whilst ".\bd al-Karim b. SlI- 
man. Minister of Foreign Affairs, went to France. 
During his absence he was intrigued against, 
and was obliged to return suddenly in order 
to save his head; he succeeded in doing it with 
an address which imposed upon his enemies. But 
the sultan’s amusements, which had been de¬ 
nounced as irreligious by the ^L'lama^., had deeply 
irritated the population, principally that of the 
towns and above all that of Fez. The party 
opposed to al-Mnebbhl pressed the sultan to 
leave Marraku.sh, where he had resided for many 
years, to go to Fez, in which city they expected 
to be supported by the powerful party of Mussulman 
scholars to check-mate the Minister of War. The 
sultan started about the end of 1901, and after 
remaining for a long time at Rabat entered Fez. 
Not only did "Abd al-".\zlz offend his adminis¬ 
trated by the very unorthodox amusements, to 
which he devoted himself, but he was also to call 
forth their protestations on account of the ten¬ 
dency to reform which he showed. He attempted 
in fact, or at least he was credited with attemp¬ 
ting, a kind of reorganization of the empire which 
was called the tartlb, and fiscal reform was the 
first that he wished to try. Taxes, according to 
the new rules, would be collected by specially 
appointed collectors instead of by the Ija’ids. This 
reform displeased both the ka’ids and the popu¬ 
lation; it could not be enforced and for many 
years, to the present time in fact, the tribes of 
Morocco have paid no duty, neither the new nor 
the old. The tartlb ended in making "Abd al- 
‘"Azlz unpopular and was one of the incentives 
to revolt of which Bu Hmara made use. This 
man, whose real name was Djilall b. Dris al- 
Zarhunl al-Yusufl, came into public notice in the 
district of Wed Innaman in the summer of 1902; 
he passed himself off as the brother of "Abd al- 
"Aziz, Mulai Muhammed, formerly Khalifa of Marra- 
kush, afterwards in disgrace and imprisoned at 
Mequinez (Miknasa), but still very popular. His 
expressed aim was to replace "Abd al-"Azlz by a 
Sheilf who was not compromised with the Christians, 
and he had no pretentions — ostensibly at least 
— to secure the throne for himself. Several co¬ 
lumns sent out against him in 1902 having mis¬ 
carried, he succeeded in advancing with rather 
important contingents to within two leagues of 
Fez. Having been repulsed, he retreated to Taza; 
al-Mnebbhl, who showed great energy in the 
course of this affair, was commanded to pursue 
him, with the order not to return without bringing 
as his prisoner the RogI — so are called the 
agitators in Morocco, from one Djalll al-RogI 
(of the Roga), who rebelled in 1862. — Al- 



Mnebbhl succeeded in entering Taza, he wrote 
to the sultan to join him there and the latter 
started to do so; but, his route having been again 
cut off, he could not join his minister and so 
returned to Fez. The RogI had fled to the East: 
al-Mnebbhl’s exhausted column with difficulty suc¬ 
ceeded in returning to Fez. Having fallen into 
disgrace, al-Mnebbhl avoided a worse fate by 
obtaining permission to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It is common history how, on his return 
from this pilgrimage in 1906, he was definitely 
dismissed and replaced by Muhammed Gebbas; 
the friendship of England enabled him to escape 
prison and the confiscation of his goods and he 
retired to Tangiers. As for the Rogl, he con¬ 
tinued to remain encamped in the enemy’s country 
in the East and the Rif with varying fortunes, 
and he still remains there now (April 1906). The 
reign of ‘’Abd al-'^AzIz is also notable for the 
famous Algeziras affair [q. v.]. (E. Doutte.) 

'’ABD al-'AZIZ (Abdu’l-Aziz) B. Mahmud, 
a Turkish sultan. ^Abd al-'’AzIz, the second son 
of Mahmud II, was born in 1830, and on the 
25'!' June 1861 ascended the Ottoman throne. At 
first he renounced a considerable part of his civil 
list, promised to content himself with one wife 
and reduced all household expenses, but soon his 
licentious nature broke out all the more violently. 
His reign was indeed spared foreign wars, but 
on the other hand it was year by year sorely 
tried by troubles at home. Montenegro rose to 
fight for its freedom, but was defeated and had to 
submit unconditionally (1862). Roumania contra- 
rily to the treaty of Paris elected a Hohenzollern 
as Prince (1866) and made its appearance as an 
independent State. In Servia national feeling was 
incensed at the presence of Turkish troops; in 
1867 the Turks had after long and tedious nego¬ 
tiations to vacate the citadel of Belgrade and the 
other fortresses. As early as 1866 the Cretans had 
demanded from the sultan radical changes in the 
administration of the island, and when this was 
not granted had insisted on being annexed to the 
kingdom of Greece. The indefatigable grand 
vizier Mehmed Emin 'All Pasha went himself to 
Crete to introduce the most liberal reforms. But 
in spite of their pitiful failure in the battle-field 
the insurgents refused to come to terms. Greece 
also prepared for war. In 1867 King George married 
a Russian princess and then the Czar demanded 
categorically of the European Powers the union of 
the Cretans with their kinsmen on the continent. 
Nevertheless the Porte undismayed presented an 
ultimatum to the Athens Cabinet and the powers 
urged both parties to keep calm. Crete was saved 
for Turkey and this was the only renowned success 
of Turkish policy under 'Abd al-'AzIz. In 1867 
and 1868 thanks to the financial distress of the 
Porte, Egypt became practically if not formally 
separated from the Ottoman empire, the dynasty 
ruling there acquired the right of direct succession 
to the throne and the governor was elevated to 
the rank of Khedive. 

In Oct. 1870 through Russia’s declaration that 
she no longer considered herself bound by the 
prohibition to pass the Dardanelles, the Oriental 
question was again brought up in its entirety. 
The supple Russian ambassador in Constanti¬ 
nople, Count Ignatieff, was henceforth the centre 
for stirring up discontent amongst the subjects of 
the Porte — Slavs, Albanese, and even Arabs 


and Egyptians. Meanwhile the government of the 
spendthrift 'Abd al-'AzIz got further and further 
into difficulties, so that in October 1875 it had 
to declare the State bankrupt. Through Russian 
influence sanguinary disorders had already broken 
out in Herzegovina and Bosnia in July 1875- R®' 
forms which the Porte earnestly took in hand 
were wrecked by the religious hatred of Christians 
and Mussulmans. In 1876 the Bulgarians entered 
the lists and demanded a semi-sovereign kingdom, 
and in May the whole country rose in open re¬ 
bellion. 

E’nder the impression of these events a wide¬ 
spread agitation amongst the theologists took 
place in Constantinople on the lo'l' May 1876, 
which brought about an immediate change of 
ministry. Shortly afterwards the misrule of the 
sultan kindled a conspiracy, at the head of which 
was Midhat Pasha, the life and soul of the reforms, 
and in second command the energetic Minister of 
War, Husain 'AwnI Pasha, an Old Turk. On the 
30’1' May the sultan was forcibly dethroned and 
murdered on the 4'>' June by order of the con¬ 
spirators, who feared a revulsion in public opinion. 

Bibliography. Millingen (‘Othman-Seify- 
Bey), La Tttrquie sons le rigne d'Abd al-Aziz, 
(Paris, 1868); ilordtmann, Stambtil und das mo- 
derne Turkentum (Leipsic, 1877, new ed., 1878); 
Felix Bamberg, Gesch, der orient. Angelegenheit 
im Zeitraum des Pariser und des Berliner 
Friedens (Berlin, 1892). (K. SuSSHEI.m). 

'ABD al-'AZIZ b. Marwan, son of Ca¬ 
liph Marwan I. 'Abd al-'AzIz was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Egypt by his father, and after 'Abd 
al-Malik had ascended the throne, the latter con¬ 
firmed the appointment. During his twenty years’ 
sojourn in Egypt, 'Abd al-'AzIz proved himself 
a good ruler who really had the welfare of his 
province at heart. When in the year 69 (689) 
'Abd al-Malik, after the assassination of the re¬ 
bellious governor 'Amr b. Sa'id, was going to 
have the latter’s relatives executed also, 'Abd al- 
'Azlz interceded for them and persuaded the in¬ 
censed caliph to spare their lives. Towards the 
end of his life 'Abd al-'AzIz suffered from the 
ill-will of his brother ’-'Vbd al-Malik, Marwan had 
appointed him the latter's successor, but 'Abd 
al--Malik wished to secure the throne for his two 
sons al-Walld and Suiairaan, and therefore che¬ 
rished the project of deposing his brother from 
the governorship and excluding him from the 
succession to the throne, when in the year 85 (754) 
news suddenly reached Damascus that 'Abd al- 
'Aziz was dead. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, v. 175; Tabari, 
ii. 576 et seq.\ Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), iv. 
156 et seq.\ Ya'ktibl (ed. Houtsma), ii. 306 et 
seq.\ Weil, Gcsch. d. Clialifen., i. 349 et seq.i^ 
A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen’ und Abend’, 
land^ i, 383 et seq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

^ABD al-^A2IZ b. Muhammed b, Sa^Ud, 
a Wahhabite ruler in Central Arabia (1765-1803). 

Abd al-^Aziz was born in 1721, and on the 14^^ 
Oct. 1803 during a service in the Mosque of 
Dar'iya was stabbed by a fanatical Shf^ite, who 
was enraged at the looting and destruction of the 
Shrite sanctuary in Kerbela^ by the Wahhabites 
(1801). During his reign the dominion of the 
Wahhabites was extended far over the frontiers 
of Central Arabia (Ne^d), but it was not ^Abd 
al-^Aziz himself who played the most important 
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part in bringing this about, but his son Sa'^ud, 
who had been his co-regent since 1787. [For 
details see sa^d and wahhabites, under which 
the bibliography is also to be found.] 

(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

'^ABD al-'^AZIZ b. Musa b, Nusair, a 
governor. When his father, the famous conqueror 
of Spain, left this country in the year 95 (713), 
he remained behind as governor and married the 
widow of the Gothic king Roderick, named by 
the Arabs Eyilo, Ailo (Egilona), or Umm ‘^Asim 
after her son. According to al-Wakid! and other 
Arabian chroniclers, it was the arrogance of this 
woman which caused the Arab troops to murder 
him in the year 97 (715) in the monastery of 
Santa Rufina near Seville, to day known as the 
Convento Capuchinos, formerly Convento de Santa 
Justa y Rufina before the Puerta de Cordoba. 
Others assert that they had received their orders 
from the Umaiyad caliph Sulaiman. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
V. 145 Ibn ^Adharl, al-Bayan al-miighrib.^ u. 
22 et seq. \ Ibn ^Abd al-Hakam, Path al-Amialus 
(ed. Jones), p. 1885 Ibn al-Kutiya, ed. Houdas 
(^Rec. tie textes et tradl)^ p. 227; Dozy, Hist, 
des Musiibnans d'Espagne.^ ii. 40 et seq.'.^ Weil, 
Gesck. d. Cka/ifeft.,i_S44- (C. F. Seybold.) 

"ABD al-‘^AZIZ b. al-WalId, son of Caliph 
al-Walld I. Under the generalship of his uncle 
Maslama b. U^bd al-Malik, in gi (709-710), 'Abd 
al-'^AzIz made the campaign against the Byzantines, 
and is also said to have later on taken part In 
the battles against the same enemy. In g6 (714- 
715) his father endeavored to exclude from the 
succession Sulaiman b. “^Abd al Malik, who had 
already been appointed as his successor, in '^Abd 
al-'^AzIz’s favor; the effort proved fruitless though. 
After Sulaiman’s death in Dabik (99 = 717),'Abd 
al-^AzTz was on the point of coming forward as 
pretender to the throne, but when he learnt that 
'Omar had already been proclaimed caliph, he 
went to him and took the oath of allegiance. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 1217 el sef.',lbn 
al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), iv. 439 el seq.\ Ya'ljubi 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 345 el seq.\ Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen., i. 511 el seq. ; A. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 463. 

(K. V. ZETTERSTfiE.N.) 

"ABD al-"AZIZ EFENDI Kara CelebI 
Zade, kadi-"askar and historian of the Ottoman 
empire, the son of Husam. He was nominated 
Istambol kadl-si by the sultan Murad IV (1043 = 
1633), and then deprived of his office in the 
same year on account of a famine which he had 
not remedied; he was put on board a boat to 
be drowned at Prince’s Island; he was saved 
through the intercession of the vizier, liairam 
Pasha, and was banished to Cyprus (Hadj^l Kha¬ 
lifa, ed. Fliigel, v. 233). It was on this occasion 
that he wrote his poem Gulshan-i niyaz. By his 
intrigues be succeeded in obtaining the title of 
honorary mufti (y**! Ramadan 1059 — 14* Sept. 
1649), he was deprived of his position as kadl- 
'askar (8ffi Shawwal=l5* Oct.), then, through 
the influence of the Sultana-Walida, was made 
mufti in the place of Bahayl (ll* Djumada I 
lo6l = 2d May 1651). He was forced by muti¬ 
nous bodies to march at their head, in connec¬ 
tion with the alteration of the coinage, but suc¬ 
ceeded in dispersing the crowd; he was again 
deprived of office after the assassination of the 


sultana Kbsem, and later exiled to Chio, where 
he died on the 6'>> Rabf II 1068 (iiffi Jan. 1658). 
He wrote a treatise on Mussulman law which is 
a new redaction of Ibn Nadjim’s al-Askbdh wa'l- 
nazd’ir (Hadjdji Khalifa, i. 312), which he dedicated 
to the sultan Muhammed; Razudal al-abrdr (Bulak, 
1248 =r 1833), ^ general history up to the year 
1058= 1648 (Hadjdji Khalifa, iii. 494); Sulaiman 
name (Bulak, 1248), a history of the sultan Su¬ 
laiman (Hadjdji Khalifa, ii. 113); a chronicle of 
events from the deposition of Ibrahim to the 
iS'b of Safar 1067 (251*’ Nov. 1657). Being ar¬ 
rogant and fanatical with depraved morals he made 
many enemies by his malignant jealosy. 

'Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des Osman. Reiches.^ see index. (Cl. Huart.) 

'ABD al-DJABBAR b. 'Abd al-Rahma.v 
al-AzdI, a governor. 'Abd al-Diabbar, who had 
already taken part in the battles against the par¬ 
tisans of the Umaiyads, was according to the 
usual accounts appointed governor of Khorasan 
in 140 (757-758) by Caliph al-Mansur, and there 
he soon made himself known through his cruelty. 
In the following year, however, the caliph grew 
suspicious of him, and after some correspondence, 
in which al-Mansur and his governor each tried 
to outwit the other, the caliph sent an expedition 
against 'Abd al-Djabbar under his son Muhammed 
al-MahdI. When al-Mahdi’s general, Khazim b. 
Khuzaima, approached, the inhabitants of Merw 
al-Rudh revolted and took 'Abd al-Djabbar pri¬ 
soner, whereupon he was taken to the caliph and 
executed after suffering terrible tortures. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 2003; iii. 129, 
134 el seq.', Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), v. 380 
el seq.; Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 433 el seq.; 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 36. 

_(K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN). 

‘ABD al-DJALIL Abu ’l-Mah.\sin. [See 

AL-DIHISTANl.] _ _ _ 

‘ABD al-FATTAH FUMANI, Persian 
historian, lived probably in the l6>l' and 17* cen¬ 
turies. Having entered the government service at 
Gilan (Ch. Schefer, Chresl. pers., ii. 93), he was 
entmsted with the surpervision of the accounts 
by the vizier of this place, Behzad-beg, about 
1018 or 1019 (1609-1610), and was then sent by 
‘Adil Shah to ‘Irak. He wrote, in Persian, the 
Tarikh-i Gilan, a history of Gilan from 923 
(1517) to 1038 (1628), which has been published 
by B. Dora. 

Bib liogr ap hy. ’^Abdti’l-Faltah Fumeny's 
Gesch. von Gilan (3d vol. of the Muhamm. 
Quellen zur Gesch. d. Siidl. Kuslenldnder des 
Kaspischen Meeres'), pp. 21—270. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

‘ABD al-GHAFFAR b. ‘Abd al-KarIm. 
[See al-kaz\vInI.] 

‘ABD al-GHAFFAR al-Akhras. [See al- 

AKHRAS.l 

‘ABD al-GHANI al-Nabulusi, a mystic 
and very voluminous writer, bom on the 5* Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 1050 (19''’ March 1641). Having lost 
his father at an early age, he entered the Sufi 
order of the Kadirlya and of the Nak-shbandlya 
and studied for seven years in Damascus in his 
house in the vicinity of the Umaiyad Mosque the 
mystical works of Ibn ‘ArabI and ‘Aflf al-DIn al- 
Tilimsanl. At the age of 25 he made his first 
journey to Bagdad and stayed there some time. 
In his manhood, as he had already gained a certain 
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TeputAtion as a mystic, he made several circular 
journeys, especially in his native country, in order 
to get into connection with men holding similar 
views so that they might honor him, and also to 
visit as many holy sepulchres and other places 
of pilgrimage as possible. In this manner in the 
year iioo (1688) he came to Lebanon, in 1101 
to Jerusalem and Hebron; in 1108 (1696) to Egypt 
and the Hi^az, in 1112 (1700) to Tarabulus. In 
IH4 (1702) he again settled in Damascus at the 
Salihlya and died on the 24* Sha'ban 1143 (5'** 
March 1731). 

'Abd al-GhanI’s literary importance is of our 
opinion principally based on his boohs of travel: i. 
al-Hakika wa'l-mac^az f i rihlat al-Shti‘m wa-Misr 
•wa’l-Hi^az (comp. Flugel, in the Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xvi. 659 e/ rey.; v. 
Kremer, in the Sitzungsdirichtcn der phil.-hist. 
Classe der Kais. Akademie d. Wissensch.^ v. 319 
et seq^ 2. al-Hadra al-jinstya ft 'l-rihla al-kudstya^ 
a journey from Damascus to Jerusalem and back, 
from the 17''' Djumada II till i^t Sha‘ban iioi 
(ag’l' March till lo'^* May 1690), finished on the 
9th Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja iioi (14’h September;—comp. 
V. Kremer, loc. cit.^ p. 316; Gildemeister, in the 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxxvi. 
385 et seq.'). 3' Hullat al-dhahab al-ihriz ft rihlat 
BcPlabahli wct'l bik^ al-aziz. 4. al-RAila al-tara- 
bulusiya. It was not his intention in these works 
to give descriptions of existing conditions, but 
what appeared of most importance to him was, 
besides his own edifying experiences, information 
concerning the legendary history of holy places; 
he obtained such information more especially out 
of al-'^Ulaiml and al-Harawf. Nevertheless his ac¬ 
counts furnish us with a few positive dates for 
historical topography of Syria. The real centre of 
his literary energy lay, however, in mysticism, 
which he endeavored to advance in commentaries 
to the works of earlier Sufis and in innumerable 
w'ritings from his own pen. He also several 
times took part in the discussions which his 
contemporaries carried on on questions of practical 
religious life. Thus in I096(i685)he wrote a defence 
of the Mawlawl-Derw'ishes (corap. Ahhvardt, Verz. 
d, arab. Handschr. d. kdttigl. Bibl. zu Berlin., 
N". 3385; Catalog Wetzstein., N". 136); further he 
endeavored to justify the dancing and music of 
the Derwishes (Ahlwardt, /ac. r/V., N°’. 3384, 5522; 

Fihrist _ al-kutubkhane al-Khidnvtya., ii. 125), 

as well as their use of tobacco. He was also a 
poet and used not only the old Kasida forms but 
also the popular Muwashshah (comp. Hartmann, 
Mu-wa'ssah, p. 6). The first part of his Dlwan is 
printed with the title of Drojan al-ftkcpik via- 
madjmti^ al-rakd‘ik (Bulak, 1270; Cairo, 1302, 
1306). His poem in praise of the Prophet with 
a detailed commentary on the rhetorical subtilities, 
entitled: Nafahat al~azhdr ^ald nasamat al~ashar 
ft tnadh al-naln al-mukhtZir was published in 
1299. In the East he is, however, still most popular 
as the author of a work on dreams entitled Tathir 
al~anam ft ta^blr al-tnanam., in 2 vols. (Cairo, 
1287, 1301, 1304, 1306, 1316, in margin of Ibn 
Sinn’s Muntakhab al-kalani). He also applied 
himself to the pseudo-science of prophecy, and 
wrote two pamphlets on the events to be expected 
under the rule of the Ottomans up to the years 
1*59 (1746) and 1284 (1867; de Slane, Cata¬ 
logue des manuscr. arabes dc la Bibl. Nat., N'-s. 1626 
et seq.). Biographies of 'Abd al-GhanI are to be 


found in MuradI, Silk al-durar (Bulak, 1291- 
1301), iii. 30-38; Djabartl, ‘^Adjd'ib al-dtkar {fsCvco., 
1297), i. 154-157; a list of his writings in the 
year 1105 (1693) is given by Flugel, in the Zei/rr/i. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xvi. 664 et seq., 
another by Pertsch, Die arab. Handschriften .... 
zu Gotha, N”. i860; concerning the writings still 
preserved comp. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litter., ii. 345 et seq. (BrOCKELMANN.) 

“^ABD al-HAKK Abu Muh.ammf.o b. AbI 
Khalid MAHYn’L-MARlxI, chief of the Zanata-Mari- 
nides and founder of the dynasty of the Marinides. 
His father, Abu I^alid Mahyu, the chief of his 
tribe, having died in 592 (1197), ^Abd al-Hakk 
was chosen as his successor. 

At that time the Marinides overran the high 
table-lands of the Central Maghrib (Algeria), to 
the south of the Tahert and Tlemcen moun¬ 
tains from the Zab to Si^ilmasa in a nomadic 
state. They had their summer camps in the val¬ 
leys of the Wadi Za and of the Upper Muluya, 
between Akersif and al-Watiit. The regions to the 
north corresponding to these countries were occu¬ 
pied by other Zanata, namely 'oy the Banu ^Abd 
al-Wad. Just contrary to these, the Marinides 
had been always hostile to the Almohades. They 
thus took part in the merciless struggles carried 
on by the Banu Ghaniya, descendants of the Al- 
moravides, against the ‘^.\bd al-MuWn dynasty. 
.So that in 605 (1209) they helped in crushing 
the Almohade general, Abu ‘^Imran Musa, the 
emir al-Nadr's uncle, and in sacking Tahert and 
al-Batha. 

The Almohade emir succeeded, however, in 
pacifying the Central Maghrib and the Eastern 
(Ifrlkiya). He took advantage of this to call the 
Arab and Berber quotas together for a Holy War 
against the Christians in Spain. This expedition 
was brought to an end in 609 (1212) by the 
disaster of al-'Ukab (Las Navas). The Almohades 
were cut to pieces; nearly all their chiefs were 
killed, or perished from the plague which broke 
out among them. The survivors carried the epi¬ 
demic into what is now Moroccan teiritory, where, 
so say the Mussulman authors, were so many victims 
„that the country seemed to be cmpticd“. The 
emir al-Nasir himself died from it at iMarrakusl] 
in 610 (1214). His son and successor, Vusuf al- 
Muntasir, being too young and too weak to ma¬ 
nage the Almohade chiefs, allowed them to con¬ 
tend round him for pre-eminence and to bring 
in dissensions, confusion and anarchy everywhere. 
Abd al-Hakk chose this moment to invade the 
north-west of Morocco with his Marinides. 

He was connected through his wives with the 
Shurafa Banu 'All b. Idris, with many Berber tribes, 
specially the Buttuya of the Rif. The Marinides were 
encamped with these W'hen the report of their raids 
on the peoples subject to the Almohades obliged 
the emir al-Muntasir to despatch an army against 
them. They left their baggage at Tazuta (Rif), 
met the Almohades near Wadi Nukur, overthrew 
them, despoiled them, and forced them to go 
back to Fez naked (615 = 1217). In the same 
year "Abd al-Hakk marched upon Taza. The Al¬ 
mohade governor of the town met him with a 
strong army of Riah and Tsui Arabs and of 
Miknasa Berbers. I he Almohade leader was beaten 
and ^killed. An enormous amount of booty, gained 
by Abd al-Hakk, was divided, but he gave up 
his share to his allies the Berbers of the Rif and 
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to the Ma'akil, or Dhawi “^Cbaid Allah Arabs. 

One year later "^Abd al-Hakk threatened the 
neighborhood of Fez. The Almohades, the Riah 
and the Marinide group of the Banu '^Askar, who 
had broken away from ‘Abd al-Hakk out of jealosy, 
went to meet him. The battle on the banks of the 
Sabu, some miles from Tafartast, cost ^Abd al-Hakk 
and his eldest son, Idris, their lives. But the Ma- 
rlnides swore not to bury them without taking 
revenge. The Riah and their allies were beaten 
and perished in great numbers, the remainder fled 
(614 = 1218). '^Abd al-Hakk and his son Idris 
were buried in a Zawiya, and were taken later 
to the tomb of the Marinides at Fez. His second 
son, ‘'Othman, was elected by the Marinides as 
his successor. 

“^Abd al-Hakk, an accomplished soldier, was also, 
according to the Mussulman authors, very devout; 
he visited all the tombs of the saints pointed out 
to him, and fasted often. His holiness was such, 
says the legend, that sick persons who could touch 
the hem of his garment or his turban were cured. 
He was a true ascetic contrasting sharply with 
the Almohades, persecutors of the Malikite juris¬ 
consults and religious men, such as .\bu Madin 
of Tlemcen (d. 594 = 1197-1198), whose fame or 
religious influence annoyed them. 

Bibliography. Kawdat al-nisrin fi akh- 
har dait'lat muluk Bani Martn.^ MS. N®. 41 of 
the Madrasa of Tlemcen, folios 1-5; and MS. 
N®. 1763 of the National Library of Algiers, folios 
7-9; Ibn Abl Zar^, A'artds (Fez, 1303), pp. 160 
et re?.; Beaumier’s French translation (Paris, 
i860), pp. 309 ct seq. \ Ibn KhaldUn,'/lia/'(Zf»/. 
dts Serb.), ii. 242 et re?.; Ab 3 Zakarlya^ Yahya 
b. l^aldun, Bughyat al-ruwad., ed. Bel, (Al¬ 
giers, 1904), p. 104 Arabic text, and 137 trans¬ 
lation; al-Mairakughl, al-Mifdjib (Leyden, 1847) 
pp. 225 et re?.; Fagnan, in Revue Africaine., 
xxxvii. 213; xlv. 151; Ibn al-Kadi, ^adhviat 
al-ihtibas (Fez, 1309), pp. 129, 348; al-Kaira- 
wanl, al-Mifnis ft akhbar Ifrlkiya •u.'a-THnis 
(Tunis, 1286), pp. 116-119; . 4 hmed al-SalawI, 
Kitab al-htiha^ (Cairo, 1304), ii. 2-5; al-ZarkasJii, 
Tartkh al-davilatain (Tunis, 1289), pp. 14 et 
seq.\ Fagnan’s translation (Constantine, 1895), 
pp. 24 et seq. (A. COUR.) 

■^ABD ai.-HAKK b. Saif al-DIn al-Turk 
al-DihlawI al-BukharI, with the e^Ma/f/rrHakkl, 
a Persian historian, born 958 (1551), died 1052 
(1642). “^Abd al-Hakk in 996 (1588) visited the 
Hidjaz to study there the traditions. Of his many 
writings the following may be quoted: Persian 
commentaries to the Arabic collections of tra¬ 
ditions Mishkat al-masabih and Safar al'sed'ada 
(in manuscript in British Museum; C. Rieu, Cat. 
of Persian MSS.., pp. 14 et re?.); a general history 
of India entitled Dkikr al-mulTik {lac. cit.., pp. 
^^ 3 , 855)1 biographies, mainly of Indian Saints, 
Akhbdr al-akkydr ft asrdr al-abrdr {loc. cit.., p. 
355 ); a histoi'y of the City of Medina (Lucknow, 
1865, 1869). 

Bibliography. Bada^nl, Muntakhab al- 
taivarikh., iii. 113; Elliot and Dowson, The 
History of India., vi. 175 et seq.\ the catalo¬ 
gues of manuscripts by Rieu and Pertsch (Berlin). 

(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

"ABD al-HAK? HAMID, a modem and 
still living Turkish statesman and poet, born at 
Bebek (Constantinople), on the 5* Feb. 1852. His 
father, the w'ell-known historian ;^air Allah Efendi 


was Turkish ambassador in Teheran; his grand¬ 
father "Abd al-Hakk, physician in ordinary to the 
sultans Mahmud and "Abd al-Madjid, founded the 
Faculty of Medicine in Constantinople. "Abd al- 
Hakk received his education in Constantinople and 
Paris and began his official career as secretary to 
the Turkish embassy in Teheran, then returned 
to the capital and, after filling several important 
offices in the government, was made secretary of 
the embassy at Paris (1877—1880). In the years 
following he was consul in Greece, Russia and 
British India (Bombay) till 1885, when he was 
appointed first secretary of the embassy in London. 
With but one short interval, 1895-1897, when he 
was plenipotentiary at the Hague, he has since 
remained in London. He had already been ap¬ 
pointed second and then first counsellor to the 
legation. 

"Abd al-Hakk is the founder of the modem Turkish 
school of poetry. Whilst ShinasI in his Munta- 
khabat {Selectedpoems'), which form the starting-point 
of modern Turkish literature, was the first to 
publish Occidental poetry in Turkish translations, 
"Abd al-Hakk was the first to write Turkish poems 
on European models. Of epoch-making importance 
is his poem ^hra {The Land), published in 1296 
(1879), by which he freed Turkish poetry from 
the spell of Persian influence and established it 
on its own basis. His works are still prohibited 
in Turkey and are difficult to obtain, many having 
been printed abroad only. During the last 20 years 
nothing has been published by him. The following 
works, mostly poetry — lyrical and dramatical — 
have been published: Madjcr'a-i ’^ishk {Love'sfate), 
Sabr ive-tjufat (Patience and perseverance), I'cli 
kiz (The Maiden thoughtful), Dukhtcr-i Hindu 
(The Indian girl), Neztfe, Nesteren (both proper 
names), Sahra (The Land), Tezer, EMer (both 
proper names), Makber {The Cemetery), Hadfele 
{The Bridal chamber), Tarik (a proper name), 
Belde yahod D't'ivaneliklerim {The Town — i. e. 
Paris, — or My Follies), Oli't {Death), Bttnlar 
0 dur {’Tis they), Bir seftlenin hasbi halt {Story 
of an unhappy v-’ornatt). The following poems 
which were said to be in preparation, have never 
appeared: Ibn Mus'd, Sarddttapal, Zaineb, Liberte, 
Kahbe, Ghardm, Medjmifa-i aslf'ar, Heb yahod 
hie. Of "Abd al-Hakk’s followers in literature the 
most important is Ekvem Bei [q.v.]. 

Bibliography. P. Horn, Gesch. der Turk. 

Moderns, pp. 34 et seq.) Gibb, A history of 

Ottoman poetry, i. 133—135; iv. p. vii. 

(F. Giese.) 

"ABD al-HAMID I (Turkish pronuncia¬ 
tion Abdu ’l-HamId), Turkish sultan. "Abd al- 
Hamld was born in 1725, and was the son of 
Ahmed HI. He ascended the Ottoman throne on 
the 2i’t Tan. 1774. He carried on the war with 
Russia pompously, but the fresh victories of the 
Czarina in Bulgaria forced him to accept the 
terms dictated to his representatives at Kutiik- 
Kainardje on the 16* July 1774, which were 
decisive for the future. Besides Asow Russia ob¬ 
tained the fortified ports of Kertsh, YenikaPe 
and Kinbura and thus became the strongest naval 
power in the Black Sea. She further received Ka- 
bardei Major and Minor in the Caucasus, and the 
protectorate over Moldavia and Wallachia and over 
the islands of the Archipelago; the Tartars of 
the Crimea became independent under a khan 
elected freely by themselves. The next task of the 
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new niler was to subjugate the provinces which | 
had revolted in consequence of the fateful war. | 
In S)rria and Palestine the almost ninety year 
old Shailch ‘^Omar al-Tahir and his sons were the 
virtual masters of the country. The Egyptian 
Mamluk beis proved themselves incapable of 
destroying them; but the energetic KapuJan Pasha 
Hassan succeeded in the same year in getting the 
shaikh into his power dead, and in completely 
stamping out the rebellion, thanks to the support 
of the subsequently famous Ahmed Bei al- Dj azzar 
in 1776. 

A short time thereafter Turkey was to measure 
its strength against Iran. Karim Khan, the most 
powerful of the petty Persian princes had annexed 
Ottoman ground. The caliph’s army was attacked 
by the Persians at Kerkuk (December 1776) and 
driven back to Mawsil (Mosul) with considerable 
losses. Basra, too, remained in the power of that 
experienced general, Karim. 

The plans of the European governments became 
more dangerous still to Turkey. Peace with Russia 
had hardly been concluded when Austria at one 
blow seized Bukowina. The Porte was helpless 
and finally renounced all claims to the lost pro¬ 
vince by treaty (May 1775). 

From the beginning the Porte unwisely set the 
Powers in movement against the ratified Peace of 
Kiiciik-Kainardje, nay it even demanded from 
Russia most extensive modifications. The Czarina, 
however, supported in every way the]Tartar khSn, 
whom Russia had appointed and who was a phil- 
european, and as the grand vizier continued to 
resist, she entered Perekop which is the key to 
the Crimea (December 1776). Finally war was 
averted by Turkey’s recognition of the Russophile 
khan (March 1779). A revolt against her protege 
gave Catharine in the spring of 1783 an excuse 
for annexing the coasts of the Black Sea and the 
whole of Tartary. 'Abd al-Hamld submitted to 
this by the decree of the 8* January 1784. 

Matters seemed to be taking a peaceful turn, 
when in 1784 all the khans and tribes of Christian 
and Mohammedan faith in the Caucasus took up 
arms against the Russophile Heraclius, prince of 
Georgia. This feud so rich in deeds of valor was 
stirred up by both parties and finally, as Russia 
insisted on settling the affair alone, brought about 
a declaration of war by the Forte and the great 
struggle which enflamed the whole East. The 
attack by which the Turks immediately surprised 
the hero of this war, Suvoroff, the general in 
command at Kinbum, was repulsed with little 
trouble. The sultan’s position became still more 
pitiful when Emperor Joseph II, who had already 
invaded Servia, declared war in Febr. 1778. Even 
Hassan Pasha, the I.ion of Islam as he was called, 
saw his entire fleet destroyed in the Liman off 
the Crimean shore (June and July 1788). It was 
fortunate for Turkey that at least little Sweden 
overran Russia and that Austria, although fairly 
successful in Bessarabia, cut no very brilliant figure 
in either Servia or Siebenbiirgen. The great event 
of the war was the incomparable feat of arms of 
SuvorotPs, the storming of Ochakov (December 
1788): 10000 Turks and inestimable booty covered 
the ramparts. Bessarabia w-as thus as good as lost 
to the sultan. In 1789 no further collision had 
taken place, when in April 7th ‘Abd al-Hamld 
died from apoplexy. 

The portrait which contemporaries sketch of the 


sultan is not exactly flattering; physically clumsy, 
mentally undeveloped, he possessed neither discern¬ 
ment nor determination. He was unable either to 
take advantage of the promising national and 
religious movement in the Caucasus, or to use 
with success the means that his navy and army 
afforded him. 

Bibliography. Brosset, Hist, de la Ge- 
orgie (St. Petersburg, 1850-1859); Ahmed Diew- 
det, TePrikh-i Dpesvdet (Constantinople), i-iii; 
I. W. Zinkeisen, Gesch. d. Osman. Reiches in 
Etiropa (Gotha, 1857-1859), v.; vi; .A. Sorel, 
La Question <LOrient (Paris, 1878). 

(K. SUSSHEIM.) 

“^ABD al-HAMID II, the present so¬ 
vereign ruler in the Ottoman empire, son of 
Sultan ‘^Abd al-MarJjId, born the 4''’ Sha‘’ban 1258 
(2tst Sept. 1842), was thirty-three when the mi¬ 
nisters, having deposed his brother, Murad V, called 
him to the throne of‘’Othman (lo'*' Sha‘’ban 1293 = 
31!-' Aug. 1876). For particulars about the prin¬ 
cipal events in his reign, the insurrection in Bos¬ 
nia and Herzegovina, the war with Servia and 
Montenegro, then with Russia, etc. see special ar¬ 
ticles. 

'Abd al-Hamld II has continued the work of 
reform {taniimat')’. during his reign legislation has 
been perfected by the completion of the Medjelle 
or civil code, by the appointment of public 
prosecutors empowered to proceed, in the name 
of the State, against misdemeanors and crimes 
(taken from the French system), and by the pro¬ 
mulgation of numerous laws. At the same time he 
raised the credit of the empire by constituting an 
international administration, representing the in¬ 
terest of the bondholders, i.e. the bearers of shares 
of the foreign debt, and authorized to receive the 
revenues of the State (indirect taxes), such as the 
.salt tax, duty on spirits etc., which were granted 
to it; the tobacco tax, over which it had control 
at first, was later entrusted to a participant admi¬ 
nistration. The establishment of numerous primary 
Mussulman schools, the making of a net-work of 
roads, unhappily not yet finished, the building of 
bridges, and the concession of certain railways (in 
Europe, the junction of the lines from Constantinople 
and Salonica with the European system, the line 
from Monastic and the junction between Salonica 
and Constantinople; in Asia, the Mersina-Adana 
line, the Angora line, the Konia line, with 
extension towards Bagdad and the Peisian Gulf, 
the Mecca line, finished as far as Ma'an, and 
the Jaffa line to Jerusalem; a cog-wheeled steam 
tramway from Beyrout to Damascus) and of the 
ports (Salonica and Beyrout) show the desire 
and firm resolution of the sovereign to maintain, 
in the face of a thousand difficulties, the progress 
begun by his predece.ssors and to continue their work. 

Bibliography. A de la Jonquiere, Hist, 
de rempire ottoman.^ in the Histoire univer- 
selle of V. Duruy (Parks, 1881), pp. ^(>1 et seq.-, 
Dustur-I hamJdlye., translated from the Turkish 
by Nicolaides; Midhat Zubdat nl-hakPik 

(Constantinople, 1294-1295), translated 'by A. 
von Drygalski, in Samml. auserwdhlter Dokti- 
mente (Berlin, 1880); Giacometti, Mes^ulzyet 
(Constantinople, 1294 = 1877); C 41 i Nizami 
Pasha, Memoire (Paris, 1878), in Turkish. ’ 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ABD al-HAMID LahorI, a Persian 
historian, died 1065 (1655), author of the Pad- 
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shah tiame^ an official history of the Indian prince 
Shah Djahan. The work is divided into 3 parts 
each containing the history of one decade. Only 
the first two parts (published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica in 1867), comprising the years 1037—1057 
(1627—1647), are by '^Abd al-Hamfd himself; the 
last part was arranged by Muhammed Warith. 

Bibliography. Elliot and Dowson, The 
History of India., vii. 3 et seq.\ Rieu, Cat. of 
Persian MSS.., p. 260. (M. Th. Holitsm.\.) 

^ABD al-KADIR Bada'unI. [See bad.a- 

'unL] 

'ABD al-KADIR DihlawI b. WalI Al¬ 
lah B. ‘Abd .al-Rahman translated the Koran 
into Urdu under the title of MuCih-i Huron (i. e. 
Mttdih-i = “Interpretation of the Kor^an“). 

This work, finished by the author in 1205 (1790- 
*791)1 wiis edited by Houghly in 1829; another 
edition, Bombay, 1270 (1853-1854). 

Bibliography. Garcin de Tassy, Hist, de 
la litter. Hindouie (2J ed.), i. 76 et seq.-, idem, 
Chrestomathie hindoustanie\ Journal dcs Sa¬ 
vants (1873), pp._435—443- 

'^ABD al-KADIR al-DiIli (GIlani) Muhyi 
’l-DIn AeU Muhammed b. AuI Salih Zengi Dost, 
preacher and Sufi, after whom the Kadirl order 
is named, born in 470 (1077-1078), died in 561 
(1166). The numerous biogiaphies of this person¬ 
age teem with fictions, out of which some history 
may be gleaned. Thus his pedigree is traced on 
the father’s side to al-Hasan, grandson of the 
Prophet, in the direct line. But this is contradicted 
by the foreign name of his father, and the fact 
that the shaikh was called 'AdjamI (foreigner) in 
Bagdad, and indeed the pedigree was shown to 
be a fabrication of his grandson the kadi Abu 
Salih Nasr, to whom some more fictions may be 
traced. His mother is said to have been Fatima 
daughter of ^Abd Allah al-Sawma'i, both, we are 
told, saints; and the name of the village where 
he was born is given as Nif or Naif, in the dis¬ 
trict of Gllan, south of the Caspian. He was sent 
to Bagdad at the age of eighteen to study, and 
was there at first supported by his mother. He 
attended the philology classes of TibrIzI (d. 502 = 

* STiii learned Hanbalite (and according to 

some, Shafi'^ite) law from a number of shaikhs: 
in his works he usually quotes traditions from 
Hibat Allah b. al-Mubarak and Abu Nasr Mu¬ 
hammed b. al-Banna\ Little is known of liis life 
between 488 (1095) and 521 (1127), except that 
he appears to have gone on pilgrimage during 
that period, and that he also married, since of 
his forty-nine children one w'as born 10508(1114- 
1115). According to some authorities, he was guar¬ 
dian of the tomb of Abu Hanifa. He learned 
Sufism of Abu ’ 1 -Khair Muhammed b. Muslim al- 
Dabbas (d. 525= 1131), a saint of sufficient emi¬ 
nence to be included in ShaVanl’s list; by whose 
gaze he was converted on the occasion of a visit 
when one or other of them had caught a falcon 
(in consequence whereof '^Abd al-Kadir was sur- 
named al-Bazi ’ 1 -Ashhab, according to Damirl). 
Training by al-Dabbas involved considerable hard¬ 
ship, and it would seem that the other Sufi aspirants 
resented the intrusion of a jurist amongst them. 
After a time, "^Abd al-Kadir was considered worthy 
to receive the Sufi livery called khirka., which 
was given him by the kadi Abu Sa‘’d Mubarak 
al-MuyjarrimI, the head of a school of Hanbalite 
law near the Bab al-Azadj in Bagdad, which “^Abd 


al-Kadir appears to have attended. In 521 (1127), 
on the advice of the Sufi Yusuf al-Hamadhani(440— 
535 = 1048—1140) he began to preach in public, 
at first to a small audience, which gradually in¬ 
creased, till he took a chair in the oratory at the 
Halba gate of Bagdad, and owing to the constant 
increase of his hearers, he found it necessary to 
go outside the gate. There a ribat was built for him; 
and in 528 {1134—1143), by public subscription 
the school of Mubarak al-Mukharrimi (probably 
then dead or retired) was enlarged by taking in 
the space occupied by the neighboring buildings, 
and ^Abd al-Kadir was installed as its head. The 
nature of his courses was probably similar to 
those of Djamal al-Din al-DjawzI which are so 
vividly described by Ibn Diubair. On Friday mor¬ 
nings and Monday evenings “^Abd al-Kadir preached 
in his school, on Sunday mornings in his monas¬ 
tery. Of his numerous pupils many were afterwards 
famous as saints, while some (like the biographer 
Sam'ani) acquired distinction of another sort. His 
sermons are said to have effected the conversion 
of many Jews and Christians to Islam, as well as 
of many Moslems to the higher life. Presents, 
often in the form of vows, were sent him from 
the numerous regions whither his fame penetrated : 
one day’s such receipts often amounted to more 
than one dinar. These enabled him to keep open 
house for aspirants. Legal questions were addressed 
to him from all parts, and these he is said to have 
answered impromptu. Caliphs and viziers are sup¬ 
posed to have figured among his clients. 

'Abd al-Kadii’s works are all religious in cha¬ 
racter, and largely consist of reports of his sermons 
or addresses; the following are known; 

1. Al-Ghunya li-talibl (urZ/r a ritual and 

ethical treatise (Cairo, 1288). 

2. Al-Fath al-rabbani., 62 sermons preached in 
the years 545-546 (it50-1152) with appendix 
(Cairo, 1302). MSS. sometimes bear the title 
mad/alis. 

3. FutTih al-ghaib., 78 sermons on various sub¬ 
jects, compiled by the shaikh’s son 'Abd al-Razz 5 k, 
followed by his dying injunctions, his pedigree 
on the father’s and mother’s side, proof of his 
connection with Abu Bekr and '^Omar, his creed, 
and some of his poems, (on the margin of al- 
Shattanawfl’s Bahdjat al-asrdr., Cairo, 1304). 

4. Hizb bash^ir al-khairat., mystical prayer 
(Alexandria, 1304). 

5. Dialed al-khdtir (mentioned by Ha^djl Kha 
Ufa), a collection of sermons of which the first 
bears the same date as 59 and the last the same 
as 57 of N*. 2; perhaps it is another title for 
the same work. 

6. Al-Masoahib al-rahmdnlya wa'l-futuh al-rab- 
baniya fl mardtib al-akhldk al-saniya via'l-makanidt 
al-frfdnlya quoted in Rasoddt al-djannat., p. 441; 
possibly identical with 2 or 3. 

7. Yawdkit al-hikam (mentioned by Hadjdjl 
Khalifa). 

8. Al-Fuyuddt al-rabbaniya f'Cl-avirdd al-kddi- 
collection of prayers (Cairo, 1303). 

9. Sermons included in the Bahdjat al-asrdr 
and other biographical works (MS. 622 in the 
India Office Catalogue is an imperfect copy of 
this work, and Persian writers speak of them 
generally as Malfuzdt-i Hddirt). 

In these works ^Abd al-Kadir figures as a 
capable theologian, and an earnest, sincere, and 
eloquent preacher. Many a sermon is introduced 
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into his Ghunya^ which also contains an account 
of the 73 Islamic sects, grouped in ten divisions, i 
He occasionally refers to the grammarians, such 
as Mubarrad, more frequently to the old commen- , 
tators on the Korean and the Sufi saints. His 
doctrine in this work is strictly orthodox, and the 
tone uniformly sober: there are however some 
mystic interpretations of the Korean, and the practice 
of repeating certain formulae fifty or a hundred 
times is recommended. The sermons included in 
N®. 2 are some of the very best in Moslem lite¬ 
rature : the spirit which they breathe is one of 
charity and philanthropy: the preacher would like 
,to close the gates of Hell and open those of 
Paradise to all mankind^. He employs Sufi techni¬ 
calities very rarely, and none that would occasion 
the ordinary hearer much difficulty, though one 
visitor to his courses declared that he could not 
understand a word. The general theme of the 
sermons is the necessity of a period of asceticism 
during which the aspirant can wean himself from 
the world, after which he may return and enjoy 
his portion while converting others. The Sufi 
doctrine that everything, whether it be the prizes 
of this world or the next, is a veil between the 
aspirant and the Deity, and that the aspirant’s 
thoughts should be directed to the Deity only, 
is also a leading topic. The hearers are urgently 
advised to bestow their goods on the saints even 
to the exclusion of their own families. The prea¬ 
cher says little about himself, and that in no very 
arrogant strain; where he calls himself,the touch¬ 
stone of the people of the earthy the meaning is 
only that he can easily discern the serious from 
the triflers among his audience. Ou the other hand 
he emphatically claims to speak only after divine : 
authorization. 

The accounts of ‘^Abd al-Kadir by his disciples 
“^Abd Allah b. Muhammed al-BaghdadI, ^Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Basri, and ^Abd Allah b. Nasr al-Siddil<I 
(called Anwar al-nazir^ quoted in Bahdjat aBasrar 
p. 109), are not at present accessible: in the dictio¬ 
nary of Sam'^anl the name of the shai^ is mentioned 
s, V. Djil, with an empty space left after it. An 
account of the shaikh by Sam'^anl’s son is preserved, 
which is respectful, but not enthusiastic; in another 
by Muwaffak al-Diu “^Abd Allah al-Makdisi, who 
was with him the last fifty days of his life, we 
are told that he was highly respected by the people 
of Bagdad, and miracles attributed to him, but 
the nairator had himself seen none. He and another 
were at the time the shaikh’s only pupils. In the 
works of Ibn ‘^Arabi (born 560 = 1165), ''Abd al- 
Kadir is mentioned as a just man, the kittj> of 
his time {^Meccan revelations^ i. 262), ,the ruler in 
this path, the authoritative judge of the meD^(/A, 
ii. 24), ,one of the Malamatiya^ (iii. 44): he is 
also quoted for the statement that “^Abd al-Kadir 
praised God in the womb, and that he had a rank 
which placed him over all beings save God. The 
Bahdjat al-asrar^ by an author who died in 713 
(1314), contains the narrative of many miracles 
performed by the dl^ikh, and authenticated by 
chains of witnesses: whence Ibn Tairalya (d. 728 
= 1328) declared that they satisfied the require¬ 
ments of credibility, though others were less cre¬ 
dulous : the book is, e. g., condemned by Dhahabi 
as containing frivolous tales, whereas Ibn al-Wardi 
( Tedrikh^ ii. 70, 71) copies it. Much more offence was 
given by the arrogant claims put in the shaikh’s 
mouth: thus the Bahdjat al-asrar begins with a 


list of persons w'ho heard him say ,My foot is on 
the neck of every saint^: and he is similarly made 
out to have claimed the possession of seventy 
gates of knowledge, each one of them broader 
tliah the distance between heaven and earth, &c. 
Late followers of ‘^Abd al-Kadir (such as the author 
of the Persian treatise Makhazin al-kadiriya^ MS. 
Brit. Mus. Or. 248) while endeavoring to restrict 
the universality of the first of these sayings, try 
to show that "^Abd al-Kadir was justified in uttering 
it; and pious writers (such as Damirl, i. 320) 
only find in it evidence of “^Abd al-Kadir’s dignity. 
Sayings of this sort do not seem to be found in 
the genuine w'orks of the shaikh (though there 
are parallels to them in the poems ascribed to 
him), and are probably due to the enthusiasm of 
his followers. With them his fame has in some 
places nearly displaced that of the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammed, and he is regularly styled the Sultan of 
the Saints, nor is his name ever uttered -without 
one of the following epithets: Mushahid Alldh^ 
Amr Allah^ Fadl AUah^ Anidn Allah^ Kur Al/ak^ 
Ktitb Alldh^ Saif Allah^ Firman Allah^ Bnrhan 
Alldh^ Ayat Allah^ Ghaveth Allah^ al~Kaws al- 
A^zam. [See kadirIs.] The growth of the legend 
was probably aided by his many sons, of whom 
eleven are mentioned in the Bahdjat aBasrar 
as following in their father’s steps: Tsa (d. 573 = 
1177-1178 in Egypt), ^Abd Allah (d. 589 = 
1193 in Bagdad), Ibrahim (d. 592 = 1196 in 
Wasit), 'Abd al-Wahhab (d. 593= 1197 ia Bag¬ 
dad), Vahya and Muhammed (d. 600=1204 in 
Bagdad), 'Abd al-Razzalj (d. 603 = 1207 in Bag¬ 
dad), Musa (d. 618=1221 in Damascus), ^Abd 
al-'^.AzIz (migrated to Djiyal, a village of Sindjar, 
d. 602=1205-1206), '^Abd al-Rahman (d. 587 = 
1191), and ‘^Abd al-Djabbar (d. 575=1179-1180). 
Some authorities add a few more names. Of these 
"^Abd al-Wahhab inherited his father’s school, in 
which he was succeeded by his son ^Abd al-Salam 
(54S—611 = 1153—J215): who was followed by 
his cousin Abu Salih Nasr son of “^Abd al-Razzak 
(564—633 — 1168—1236). During the reign of 
Nasir the family of '"Abd al-Kadir were tempora¬ 
rily exiled from Bagdad. Some of them perished 
when Bagdad w’as taken by the Mongols, but the 
headquarters of the society (except for the brief 
interval mentioned) have always been in that city. 

Bibliography', A list of biographies of 
‘^Abd al-Kadir is given by Ahlwardt, Verz, d. 
arab, Handschr,,^ Nos. 10072—92, of these the 
following have been published: al-Shattanawfl, 
Bahdjat al-asrar (Cairo, 1304); Muhammed b. 
Yahya l-Tadafi, KalTvid al-djawahir (Cairo, 
* 3 *^ 3 )) Muhammed al-Dila% Natidjat al-tahkik 
(Fez, 1309), translated by Weir, in Jotirn. of 
the Roy, As, Soc.,, 1903. Further, GJiibtat al- 
fiazir ascribed to Ibn Hadjar (not in Ahlwardt’s 
list), edited by D. Ross (Calcutta, 1903). Pro¬ 
bably the best extant biography is that in 
Dhahabi’s Tarikh al-Islam,^ largely based on 
Ibn al-Nadjdjar (published in Journ.of the Roy. 
As,SGe.,^ 1907, pp. 267 et seq. Shaikh SanusI is said 
to have recently written the biography of “^Abd 
al-Kadir. Modern European writers dealing with 
‘^Abd al-Kadir and the KadirIs are: L. Rinn, A/izra- 
bouts et Khonan (Paris, 1884); A. I,e Chatelier, 
Confreries Mustilmancs dii Hedjaz{lf2F\?„^ 1887); 
Depont et Coppolani, Confreries religietises mu- 
snlmane^ (Algiers, 1897); Carra de Vaux, 

(Paris, 1902). (D. S. Margoliouth.) 
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ABD al-^ADIR b. Muhyi’l-DIn al- 
HasanI, the Emir, born in 1223 (1808) near 
al-Ma^askar (Mascara). His family was one of the 
most influential in the Hashim tribe, which, after 
having resided for a longtime in Morocco, removed 
and established itself in the iS'h century in the 
beylic of Oran. In addition to the prestige derived 
by this family from its princely source was added 
the reputation for holiness gained by Mustafa b, 
Muhammed b. Mukhtar, the grandfather of Abd 
al-Kadir, and above all by Muhyi'l-DIn, his father. 
Abd al-Iyadir, then, grew up in a religious envir' 
onment. Without neglecting his training in arms 
and athletics, in which he soon excelled, he ap¬ 
plied himself especially to examine the sciences 
of reason and revelation. Like his father he became 
a litterateur and theologian, and he always was so 
even when circumstances made him a warrior and 
head of the State. Having been sent by his father to 
Oran, he came back with the sentiment of the military 
and political weakness of the Turks. His father, 
who was almost openly recognized as their chief 
by the malcontents in the north of the province, 
was arrested by order of Hasan Bei. He suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in obtaining pemrission to leave 
Algeria and went to Arabia, taking with him 
'Abd al-Kadir, who spent two years (1827-1829) 
in Asia. 

On their return to Africa in 1829, Abd al- 
Kadir and his father pretended at first to live in 
retirement. But the events consequent upon the 
taking of Algiers by the French furnished them 
with the opportunity of putting themselves at the 
head of the tribes and of posing as the irrecon¬ 
cilable adversaries of the Turks. Thus it was that 
Abd al-Kadir having stopped his father from 
giving help to Hasan, the bei of Oran, the lat¬ 
ter was obliged to tender his submission to France. 
Muhyi’l-Din, although he declined the honor of 
being the supreme chief of his compatriots, took 
the command of the troops who were fighting 
with the French garrison of Oran. In the course 
of these expeditions. “^Abd al-Kadir showed much 
courage and aroused the admiration of his com¬ 
patriots by his skill on horse-back and his coolness. 
Therefore, when Muhyi’l-DIn declined to accept 
the title of sultan for the second time, he was 
easily able to persuade the tribes to recognize 
Abd al-Kadir as their leader, and the latter was 
proclaimed sultan on the 21*' Nov. 1832. How¬ 
ever, in deference to the Sherlf of Fez, whose 
unfriendliness he was afraid to excite, he refused 
to make use of this title and contented himself 
with that of emir. 

'Abd al-Kadir’s political life may be devided 
into three periods: l. F'rom the date on which 
he was proclaimed sultan to the Tafna treaty 
(30'*' May 1837). — 2. From this treaty to the 
breaking of peace (20'h Nov. 1839). — 3. From the 
recommencement of hostilities with France to his 
voluntary surrender (23d Dec. 1847). 

I. In the first period Abd al-Kadir strove to 
bring the whole western beylic under subjection. 
Having made Mascara his capital, he proclaimed 
a Holy War through the whole province. At first 
he was unfortunate, for be had at one and the 
same time to fight the French and to subdue his 
Mussulman rivals. He succeeded, however, in seizing 
Tlemcen, but could not get the better of the Turks, 
who were occupying the citadel, the “Meshwar^. 
His position became more advantageous through 


the convention, called by historians the “Desmi- 
chel treaty” (26'^ Febr. 1834), which, being drawn 
up ambiguously with considerable differences be¬ 
tween the French and the Arabic texts, was entirely 
to the benefit of ^Abd al-Kadir. In reality he 
obtained free possession of the entire beylic of 
Oran with the exception of Oran itself, Arzeu 
(Arzaw) and Mostaghanem. He was authorized to 
appoint consuls in these towns as well as in 
Algiers and to provide himself with arms and 
munitions of war. Thus with the consent of France 
‘^Abd al-Kadir became the legitemate ruler of all 
the Western Mussulmans. The alliance with France 
also helped him to triumph over his Mussulman 
enemies, who had risen against him on account 
of the convention he had just concluded with 
the French. He at once busied himself with sub¬ 
duing all parts of the country where the French 
were not yet established, and, despite the protes¬ 
tations of Governor-General Drouet d’Erlon, he 
took possession of Medea and Miliana, where he 
left garrisons and placed lieutenants. Being recal¬ 
led to the province of Oran by the defection of 
the Smalas end Douairs, who had just gone over 
to the French, ‘'Abd al-Kadir commenced hostilities 
against General Trezel, who refused to give up 
the rebels, and the victory of the Macta followed 
July 1835). This victory drove the French 
government to act with energy and ^Abd al-Kadir 
saw his capita], Mascara, invaded by a French 
column under Marshal Clauzel. His position was 
at one moment very precarious: — repulsed by 
I the Turks who were enclosed in the “Me^war” 

I at Tlemcen, he was defeated by General Bugeaud 
on the banks of the Sikka. But, thanks to his 
diplomatic ability, “^Abd al-Kadir managed to get 
General Bugeaud to sign (30'fi May 1837) the Tafna 
treaty, which extended the dominion of ^Abd al- 
Kadir in Algeria even further than the Desmichel 
treaty. It granted him, without any concession 
on his part, nearly the whole of the province of 
Oran, a considerable portion of that of Algiers, 
and the entire beylic of Titarl, making together 
as much as two thirds of Algeria. 

II. The two years which followed the Tafna 
treaty were employed by ^Abd al-Kadir in streng¬ 
thening his authority. The tribes of Tltarl having 
refused to pay him taxes, he defeated them on 
two occasions and forced them to submit. Despite 
the clauses of the treaty, which kept the eastern 
province under the influence of France, he placed 
lieutenants in Medjana and the Ziban as wel as 
in La gh wat. The Marabout, Muhammed Ti^anT, 
who was very influential in the Sahara, was the 
only one who tried to resist him. The emir went 
in person to attack the K?ar of ‘^Ain-Mahdl, the 
residence of his opponent, and after a siege of 
five months (ii^k June—Nov. 1838) succeeded 
in taking it. The capitulation of this place, to 
which the Turks had never penetrated, showed 
the native chiefs that not one amongst them was 
in a position to refuse to obey '^Abd al-Kadir. 

Having thus created a Miissulman state by 
diplomacy and war ‘^Abd al-Kadir attempted to 
organize it by substituting relative order in place 
of the anarchy which reigned in Algeria after the 
overthrow of the Turkish government [see Algeria]. 
He busied himself especially with the formation 
of an army capable of resisting the Christians. 
He added to the contingents furnished by the 
tribes, who were brave enough but undisciplined., 
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a regular army comprising infantry, cavalry and I 
artillery, composed of soldiers enrolled as volun¬ 
teers and paid by the beylic. The instruction of 
these soldiers was confided to Tunisian and Tripo¬ 
litan soldiers, and also to deserters from the 
French army. '^Abd al-Kadir drew up regulations 
as to uniform, food, pay, hierarchy, promotion, 
discipline and the decorations of the soldiers. To 
supply them with necessaries of life he established 
silos of grain j he organized manufactories of arms; 
and had fortresses repaired or built, as much to 
guarantee the country against invasion by the 
Christians, as to keep the tribes in submission. 

111 . “^Abd al-Kadir and the French could not 
agree about the interpretation of certain obscure 
clauses in the Tafna treaty. Marshal Vallee opened 
negotiations with 'Abd al-Kadir for the purpose 
of modifying the convention of 1837, but they 
came to nothing. Soon the expedition of the 
“Portes-de-Fer” in the course of which a French 
army, led by Marshal Vallee and Duke d’Orleans, 
passed through the whole province of Constantine 
from East to West, was taken by the emir to be 
a violation of the Tafna treaty. He declared at 
Medea a Holy War and began hostilities by 
ordering his lieutenant Ben Salem to inv.ade Mi- 
tidja, where the farms were sacked and the set¬ 
tlers massacred (20'h Nov. 1839). 

From that time it was a fight to the death 
between the emir and France. From 1841 'Abd 
al-Kadir lost many fortified positions, but it was 
in 1842 that the irreparable blows were given 
to his power by Marshal Bugeaud, who took all 
his fortresses one after the other. Thus he lost 
Boghar, TSza, Tagdemt, Mascara and the valley 
of the Chelif. He still held out in the West, but 
the occupation of Tlemcen and of the district of 
Nedroma, obliged him to fall back towards the 
South. In the following year he received an irrep¬ 
arable blow; a part of his smala [see the aiticle] 
was taken by surprise by Duke d’Aumale at Taguine 
on the i6‘h of May 1843. Closed in by the French 
columns and abandoned by most of his partisans 
the emir had to take refuge in Morocco. 

However, he did not yet allow that he was 
beaten. Through intrigue he brought about a 
rupture between F'ranee and Morocco, in the hope 
that by means of this diversion he might again 
have the best of it. But the SherlFs army was 
defeated by General Bugeaud at the battle of 
Isly (l2th Aug. 1844), and by the treaty of 
Tangiers (lo'h Sept. 1844) the sultan undertook 
to render 'Abd al-Kadir harmless. This clause was 
not observed, and the emir remained cantoned 
near the .Algerian frontier, watching events. He 
took advantage of the insurrectionary movements 
which took place in 1846 to recommence hosti 
lilies and made a bold excursion into the land of 
the Kabyles. But, being pursued by the French 
columns without any respite, he had to beat a 
retreat and regain Morocco. Finally “^Abd al- 
Rahman, in compliance with the repeated injunc¬ 
tions ofFrance decided to send a strong army against 
him. 'Abd al-Kadir, who was at the end of his 
resources, offered his submission to General Lamo- 
riciere on condition that he should be permitted 
to retire with his family to Ale.xandria or to St. 
Jean d’Acre. This request was received favorably 
and the emir delivered himself up to the French 
on the 23'! December 1847. 

Circumstances delayed the fulfilment of this 


promise. The emir had been taken across to 
Toulon, whence he should have embarked for the 
East. He was still in fort Lamalgue rvhen the 
revolution of February 1848 broke out. The Pro¬ 
visory Government did not think it right to ratify 
the promises made by I.amoriciere and Duke 
d’Aumale, and ^.Abd al-Kadir remained in France 
in captivity. He was confined at Pau and then 
at Amboise, the 3^ Nov. 1848, and remained there 
until the ifith Sept. 1852, when Louis Napoleon 
went in person to announce to him his enlarge¬ 
ment. After a short stay in Paris he went to 
Constantinople and to Brusa, where he resided 
from 1853 to 1855; then, on account of the earth¬ 
quake which destroyed this town, he went, with 
the authorization of the Turkish and French 
governments, to settle at Damascus. In this town 
he led a letired life, dividing his time between 
study, religious exercises and the education of 
his children. In t86o when the insurgent Druses 
threatened to massacre the Christian population, 
LAbd al-Kadir with the co-operation of Algerian 
emigrants released the French consul and saved 
nearly 1500 persons. The French government 
recompensed this conduct by giving ^Abd al- 
Kadir the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
In all circumstances besides this the emir most 
scrupulously observed his promises to France. In 
1870 he disavowed the intrigues of one of his 
sons; in 1871 he openly censured the fomentors 
of disorder, who were using his name and seal 
to stir up rebellion among the peoples of the 
East. When the revolt broke out he wrote, with¬ 
out success though, to the insurgents to induce 
them to lay down their arms. He died at Da¬ 
mascus in 1883. 

Belonging by birth to the religious aristocracy 
'Abd al-Kadir was above all a convinced believer. 
His faith was ardent; his mystic enthusiasm 
excited the admiration of his co-religionists, and 
even struck the few Europeans who had the op¬ 
portunity of approaching him. More a theologian 
than a warrior, knowing the Korean and religious 
literature from end to end, he made free use of 
spiritual weapons, adopted texts to serve his ends 
and fought his enemies with eloquence as much 
as with arras. But he was also clever enough to 
make use of a fanaticism, the sincerity of which 
we ought not to doubt, for his personal ambition. 
He was a Mussulman in his faults as much as in 
his good qualities; without doubt loyal but having 
recourse unscnipulously to perfidiousness and arti¬ 
fice to assure the success of his cause, which he 
confused with that of Islam; just from an Oriental 
point of view; generous and humane, but bloody 
and merciless when he deemed it necessary to 
intimidate his enemies. In short he was a true 
descendant of the Maghribine empire founders in 
the Middle Ages, of ‘'Abd al-Mu^min for example, 
rather than a reformer impressed with Western 
ideas. 

“^Abd al-Kadir attached much importance to intel¬ 
lectual culture, and wrote poetry of different kinds 
himself. During his residence in Brusa he wrote 
a philosophical treatise called Dhikra wa- 

tanbih al-gl^fil. In the first part of this w’ork the 
author criticizes the character and nature of Phi¬ 
losophy and Religion; in the second he reviews 
the history of the nations that have shown a 
marked taste for science. According to M. Mor- 
nand, “^Abd al-Kadir also wrote an Autobiography 
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and a treatise called De la fidilite ties musul- 
mans a observer leurs traites d'alliance et autres 
during his captivity in Amboise. 

Bibliography. Nuzhat al-hhatir fi harid 
al-amlr '^Abd al-Kddir a collection of poems 
(Cairo, n. d.); Dhikra'l-'^Tikil wa-tanbih al-gha- 
fil (Beyrout, n. d.), translated by Gustave Dugat 
under the title of Rappel a I'intelligenl., avis a 
rindifferent (Paris, 1858); Wishah al-katd^ib 
(^Abd al-Kadir’s militaiy regulations for the 
standing army, translated by V. Rosetty in the 
Spectateur Militaire of the I S'*' Febr. 1844 j 
re-edited by L. Patorni, Algiers, 1890); al-Hu- 
sain b. ‘^All, Histoire d'el-Hadj Abd el-Kader 
(translated by Delpech in the Revue Africaine., 
1876, XX. 417-470); A. de Lacroix, Histoire 
privee et politiqzie d'Abd el-Kader (Paris, 1849); 
Alex. Bellemare, Abd el-Kader., sa vie politique 
et militaire (Paris, 1863); Churchill, Life of 
Abd el-Kader (London, 1867); L. Roches, Dix 
ans a travers VIslam (Paris, 1904); J. Pichon, 
Abd el-Kader (Paris, n. d.); A. Dupuch, Abd 
el-Kader au Chateau d'Amboise (Bordeaux, 1849). 

(G. Yver.) 

■^ABD al-KADIR b. '^Omar al-BaghdadI, 
a well-known philologist, born in 1030 (1621) at 
Bagdad, studied for a year in Damascus and then 
at the Azhar Mosque in Cairo, where al-Khafadil 
was his teacher. In 1085 (1674) he returned to 
Damascus and there made the acquaintance of the 
grand-vizier Ahmed K'oprulii, who then took him 
to Adrianople. As he could not stand the northern 
climate, he soon went back to Cairo. Later on 
he again tried his luck in Rumelia, but caught 
a disease of the eye and arrived at Cairo almost 
blind. He died there in 1093 (1682). 

“^Abd al-Kadir’s chief work is a commentary 
on the quotations from poets in the commentary 
of al-AsterabadI (d. 686= 1287) on the A'a/fyu, 
the text-book of syntax by Ibn al-Had]ib (d. 646 = 
1248). This super-commentary is entitled Khi- 
zdnat al-adab wa-lubb lubab lisdn aKarab (4 vols., 
Bulak, 1299). In it he made use of many philo¬ 
logical and literary-historical works, which are 
no longer extant, and gives long extracts of them. 
He was also an excellent Persian scholar and in 
1067 (1656-1657) compiled a dictionary to FirdawsI 
and also a commentary to the poem of Shahid! [q. 
V.]. Comp. ''Abdulqadiri Bagdadensis Le.xicon Sah- 
namianum., ed. C. Salemann, .St. Petersburg, 1895. 

Bibliography'. 1 . Guidi, Sui poeti citati 
neir opera Khizanat al-adab (in the Atti dell' 
Academia dei Lincei^ Rome, 1887); Muhibbi, 
Khulasat al-athar., ii. 451-454; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter.., ii. 286. 

(Brockelmann.) 

‘ABD al-KAIS (but very rarely ‘Abd 
Kais; in Ptolemy ‘Apouxxiuv}'), i. e. “servant of 
(the god) Kais“, the name of a North Ara¬ 
bian tribe, which dwelt in Bahrain; also a 
man’s name. — The nisba formed from it is 
^Abdi., more rarely ’'Abkasi ; a derived verb tdabkas. 

The pedigree of ‘Abd al-Kais, the founder of 
the tribe called after him, is stated as follows: 
‘Abd al-Kais b. Afsa b. Du‘ml b. Diadila b. Asad b. 
Rabl‘a. The most important branches of the Banu 
‘Abd al-Kais, or ‘Abdites (comp. Wustenfeld, Genea- 
log. Tabellen, A.), were the Labu^ and the Afsa, which 
latter consisted of the two groups, Shaun and 
Lukaiz; the latter appears indeed as the represen¬ 
tative of Bahrain. The Banu Nukra b. Lukaiz had 


in parts but a loose connection with the main 
body of the Banu ‘Abd al-Kais. By the side of 
the ‘Abdites there lived in Bahrain numerous 
Tamimites and Bekrites (the ‘Abdite Duhn are 
also called Wa^ila), and here and there Kindites 
also. They shared the place al-Tu am with Azdites 
and Hanifites. Many places were lost by the 
Sa‘dites. Persians settled amongst the ‘Abd al- 
Kais especially at the time of the Persian sove¬ 
reignty. A portion of the foreign working-class 
population, which had settled in Hadjar in Khos- 
rew’s time, were absorbed in the Banu ‘Abd al- 
Kais. Nevertheless the population of Bahrain was 
preponderately ‘Abdite, and the ‘Abdites dwelt 
on the coast as well as in the oases of the inte¬ 
rior. To the west the entirely uninhabited desert 
south of Bahrain formed the frontier of their pro¬ 
vince, but there were ‘Abdites also on the other 
side in ‘Oman. Here dwelt a part of the Nukrites, 
whose most numerous and respected branch, how¬ 
ever, remained in Bahrain. Further there were 
Dllites and ‘Awakites in ‘Oman. A number of 
Nukrites lived even in Yemen. To the north were 
the Tamimites. 

The following were ‘Abdite settlements in 
Bahrain: al-Ahsa” (subsequently capital of the 
Karmathians), Athwa”, Bahra, Dara” (or Dar), 
Djabala, al-Djar, Djuwatha^’ (a strong place), 
Hadjar (an important place inhabited by the 
Muharib), al-Hutt, al-KatIf (a province with a 
capital of the same name, well-watered and fer¬ 
tile. The town inhabited by the Djadhima, with 
an island lying in front of it is in a bight to the 
north-west of the island of Bahrain; it became 
an important base of operations for the Karma¬ 
thians), al-Kulai‘a, Lu‘ba (in the far South), al- 
Mushalflfar (a strong castle near Hadjar), al-Nabta, 
Nadjwa, Raiman, al-Saia (close to al-^iu5hakkar), 
al-SharIr, Sulml, Udjarid, al-'Ulcair (in the vici¬ 
nity of al-KatIf). — Probably al-Tu^am (see above), 
was situated in the Yemama, no doubt the pre¬ 
sent Tu^aim. 

‘.\bdite rivers of Bahrain were; ‘Ainan (also 
name of a district; the poet Khulaid ‘Ainain is 
called after it), Kiba, Muhallim (or al-‘.\in; de¬ 
signated as nahr and of such abundant water 
supply that the fortress-moats of al-Mushakkar 
could be fed from it), .Sulasil (in the province of 
the ‘Amirites whose possession of it was, however, 
contested). 

Outside of Arabia there were in pre-Mohamme- 
dan times ‘i\bdite settlements, at least Shapur 
is said to have brought ‘Abdites into Persis. 
It may be stated with certainty that Tawwadj 
(also called Tawwaz) first received ‘Abdite sett¬ 
lers in ‘Omar’s time. In this hot but palm- 
beplanted town and province in the sea-coast 
region of Fars there lived numerous Labu’. ‘Abdites 
are further traceable in Basra (Dllites), Kufa (in 
considerable number, with their own mosque), 
Mosul (Labu’ites), Ispahan (amongst the rare Arabs 
in that place) and Merw. In the days of Kutaiba 
b. Muslim there were 4000 ‘Abdites among the 
Basrite troops of Khorasan. 

Historical. The early inhabitants who were driven 
out of Bahrain by the ‘Abdites are said to have been 
the lyadites. When later on al-Harith b. ‘Amr, 
the grandfather of the poet Imru‘u ’ 1 -Kais, made 
his sons kings of the Nizar tribes at their own 
request, he is said to have sent his son ‘Abd 
Allah to the ‘Abdites. As the ‘Abdites dwelt near 
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the frontier of the territory of the Lothmides of 
Hira, both peaceful and warlike relations ensued, 
e. g. with 'Amr b. Hind, Kabus b. Hind, al-No'man 
b. al-Mund]jir. Like the other Bahrain Arabs, the 
‘Abdites also ravaged the Persian coast. For this 
reason the Sasanides always endeavored for their 
part to have, if possible, one of their trusted friends 
made ^ailA of the L\bdite3. Shapur H scourged 
their land pitilessly on a march to Bahrain; the 
city of Hadjar was laid in ruins and the tribe 
only found refuge in the deserts, which were im¬ 
practicable for the Persians. Thereupon it is true 
^apur started to re-settle Hadjar with ‘Abdites. 
The accounts of the 'Abdites’ conn'ection with 
Muhammed in the first year of his flight, or ac¬ 
cording to others even before the flight, are merely 
tendentious inventions. It was not before the year 
8 (630), after Muhammed had returned from iJjiL 
rana, that Islam firmly took root amongst the 
'^Abdites. Muhammed in that year, some say as 
early as the year 6 (628), sent al-'.\Ia^ to al- 
MundJsir b. Sawa, who together with a part of 
the inhabitants of Hadjar embraced Islam. Then fol¬ 
lowed Muhamined’s customary treaty with the tribe 
and the embassy of the tribe to Muhammed. Shortly 
after the Prophet, al-Mundhir b. Sawa also died. 
When soon after this the Bahrain Bekrites took 
part in the general apostasy of Arabia, there was 
great agitation amongst the 'Abdites, but the in¬ 
fluential ‘Abdite al-DJarud, who .at once stepped 
into the breach, succeeded in keeping the tribe 
true to Islam and at least neutral in the war 
which was breaking out. After his de.ath it is 
true the rebellious spirits got the uppeihand, his 
people were besieged in two places but delivered 
by the general al-^.A.la’, who had hurried up at .\bu 
Bekr’s command. The 'Abdites of'Oman remained 
faithful and gave real assistance at a critical mo¬ 
ment. 'Abdites took part in the reconquest of 
'Oman, Mahra and Yemen. Al-'Ala^ remained 
commander-in-chlef of the 'Abdites under 'Omar 
also. There were 'Abdites in the army which 
undertook the conquest of Fars with Bahrain as 
basis; members of this tribe arc also mentioned 
as being present at the battle at Buwaib (14 = 
635). In 'All’s wars against al-Zubair no doubt 
for the most part they stood by 'All, although 
a few fought for al-Zubair. We also find them 
on 'All’s side at the battle of .Siffjn (37 — 657) 
against Mu'awiya. In the Kharidjite wars they 
were on the Government’s side, just as they were 
in 'All’s days and in the Umaiyad period, e. g. 
in the battle of Dulab (65=684-685), and so 
also the Nedjdite agitation in Bahrain and Fars 
was opposed by the 'Abdites. This did not pre¬ 
vent them from being hostile to al-Hadjdjadj. In 
the 'Abbaside period they took an active part in 
the great revolt of the slaves which broke out in 
'Irak in the year 255 (S69) and rvas kindled by 
an 'Abdite, who styled himself a descend.int of 
Caliph 'All. The Karmathian war [see KA,tMaTs] 
was also carried on w'ith the help of the 'Abdites 
and in it they played for the last time an im¬ 
portant role in history. 

No details are known concerning their relimon 
during the heathen epoch. There were at °hat 
time also Zoroastrians, Christians and Jews amongst 
them. RPab b. al-Bara’ is mentioned as a Christian 
and highly respected personage; the pious lya- 
dite Christian Kuss is also said to have found 
followers among them. AI-Djarud, who was one 


of the ambassadors of tlie 'Abdites to Muhammed 
in the year 8 (630), was also a Christian. — It 
is supposed that the poetical school which treats 
of scorn for wordly things took its rise among 
the 'Abdites. 

As a linguistic peculiarity is mentioned the 
fact that the word for „ weasel", which was 
otherwise Jtfil and has been handed down to 
us as especially Kinanitic, was prononced dul by 
the Hanifites and d'll by the '.Ybdites. It is also 
the name of an '.\bdite minor tribe. A kind of 
leek (called kurrdth^ also i-Lihl or rakkdl)^ which 
was said to spoil the color of the teeth, passed 
for a favorite national dish, 

'Abu ‘L'baida Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna, who is 
said to have been versed in the history of the 
Arabian tribes, wrote Kiiab khahar '-AM al- 
Alr/.f; '.Allan al-Shu'ubl wrote jMatJmlib ^Abd al~ 
Kais. The former probably, the latter certainly 
contained for the most part calumnies. Further al- 
Mada'inl wrote Kitdb asli/df ''Abd al-Kais. All 
of these three works have been lost. 

(Reckendorf.) 

'ABD ai.-KARIM b. 'Ai)i.VRR.yi). [See ir.x 
'adj.vrr.vd.] 

ABD al-KARIM Bukh.arI, a Persian 
historian, wrote in 1233 (i8t8) a short summary 
of the geographical relations of Ccntr.al Asiatic 
countries (.-Vfghanist.an, Bukhara, Khlua, Khok;and, 
Tibet and Kashmir), and of historical events in 
those countries from 1160 (accession of Ahmed Shah 
Durrani [q. v.] till his own times. 'Abd al-KarIm 
had already left his native country in 1222 (1807- 
1808) and accompanied an embassy to Constan¬ 
tinople; he remained there till his death, which took 
place after 1246 (1830), and wrote his book for the 
master of ceremonies 'Arif Bei. The only manuscript 
was obtained by Ch. Schefer from 'Arif Bei’s estate 
and published in the Publications de I'Ecole des 
Pangucs Orientalss Vivantes (the text was printed 
in Brdak, 1290=1873-1874, the French trans¬ 
lation in Paris in 1876). The Histoire de PAsie 
Ccntrale is a most important authority for the 
most recent history of Central .Asia, especially 
for Bukhara. Khlwa and Khokand. 

(W. B.tRTHoLD.) 

'ABD Ai, -KARIM n. Ibrahim al-DiilI, 
celebrated Mussulman mystic from Djll in the 
district of Bagd.rd, born about 767 (1365-1366); 
the date of his death is uncertain (811 = 1406— 
820=1417). No exact data concerning his life 
have been handed down to u.s; in his works he 
mentions as his shaikh Sharaf al-Dln 'Isma'II b. 
Ibrahim al-Djabartl, with whom he lived in Zabid; 
at the same time he gives the following dates; 
796 (1393-1394), 799 (1396-1397), 805 (1402- 
1403). 'Abd al-Karim followed the mystic ideas of 
Muhyi ’ 1 -Dln b. 'Arab! [see irn' ai.-'arabI], whose 
works he commented, but whom he now and then 
contradicts in some details. Of his numerous works 
(see list in Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.^ ii. 
205) his al-Insa;i al-kdmilft ?ncPrifat al-awakhir 
■zoa'l-a-Mi'il (Cairo, 1301, 1304, 1316; Azharlya, 
2 parts) has been printed. He himself borrowed 
from Ibn 'ArabI the idea and the name of the 
^perfect man", who as a microcosmos of a higher 
order reflected not only the powers of nature but 
akso the divine powers „as in a mirror" (comp, the 
■yeviKoc H'ApwToe of Philo); he endeavors (in the 
6o'’a chapter) to allegorize Muhammed as such an 
ideal man. The souls of the remainder of huma- 
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nity possess the divine powers, as “^Abd al-KarIm 
is fond of putting it, only as „a copy“ {nuskka). 
“^Abd al-KarIm often interweaves mystic fictions 
into the presentation of his theories; in the in¬ 
troduction he has incorporated a Makama. His 
work has had great influence in the moulding of 
religious ideas in the greater part of Islam and 
especially in East India. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesck. d. 
arab. Litter..^ ii. 205; al-I^rli, al-Insdn al-kdmil.j 
ii. 46; HadjdjI Khalifa (ed. Flugel) N“. 10989; 
India Office Cal.., N“. 666 ; Vollers, Leip:. Katal.., 
p. 69; Schreiner, in the Zeitschr. d. Dcuisch. 
Morgcnl. Gesellsch.., lii. 520; C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Arabic en Oosl-Jndie (Leyden, 1907), 
p. 15. _ (Goldziher.) 

"ABD al-KARIM Kashmiri, a Persian 
historian,died in 1198(1784). "Abdal-Karim entered 
Nadir Shah’s service in 1151 (1738-1739) and 
accompanied this prince on his march from Dehli 
to Kazwin. From there he travelled to Mecca and 
returned to India by water. He is the author of 
a history of Nadir Shah, entitled Bayan-i wakP. 
Comp. Khojeh Abdulkurreem (A Cashmerian), Me¬ 
moirs of a travel from Hindostan to Persia., se/ien 
accompanying Nadirshah., transl. from the Persian 
by P. Gladwin (London, 1793); forage de I'hide 
a la Mecque., trad, par Langles (Paris, 1797). 

Bibliography. Elliot and Dowson, The 
history of India., viii. 124 et seq.\ Rieu, Cat. of 
Pers. MSS.., p. 382.^ (M. Tit. Houtsma.) 

"ABD al-KARIM Munshi". [See muham- 

MED "aBD AL-KARIM.] 

"ABD al-KARIM Nadir Pasha, a Turkish 
general, born at Lirpan in East Rumelia. In 1871 
he was victorious over the Servians, and in the 
Russo-Turkish war he had the supreme command 
of the Turkish army of the Danube, but was 
dismissed for not being able to prevent the pas¬ 
sage of the Russians across the Danube, and exiled 
to Rhodes where he died in 1300 (1883). 

Bibliography. Comp, works on the Servo- 
Turkish and Russo-Turkish wars. 

"ABD al-LATIF Kastamunili. [See 

LATIFI.] 

"ABD al-LATIF (MuwalTak al-DTn Abii 
Muhammed) B. Yusuf b. Muhammed b. ‘AlI ai.- 
BaghdauI, also called Ibn al-Lacb.^d, one of 
the versatile Arab scholars and prolific writers, 
born at Bagdad in 557 (1162), died there in 629 
(1231). In Bagdad he studied grammar, Fikh, tra¬ 
dition, etc., and was induced by a Maghribine, 
who had come to the city of the caliphs to 
devote himself to philosophy, natural and secret 
sciences, which his great application enabled 
him to master. In 585 (1189) he went to al- 
Mawsil (Mosul) and thence to Syria and Egypt, 
where he was held in great esteem by Salah al- 
Dln and his successors, and where he became 
acquainted with the most celebrated men, e. g. 
'Imad al-Din, al-Kadi ’ 1 -Fadil, Moses Maimonides 
and many others. In 604 (1207) he was again 
in Damascus, but after some time he went to 
Arzandjan via Aleppo and sojourned for a length 
of time at the court of IPrince "Ala^ al-Din 
Dawud Shah, who was a great enthusiast for 
natural sciences. When, however, this prince as¬ 
cended the throne, he quarrelled w'ith the Seldjuk 
Kaikobad, who took him prisoner and annexed 
his lands. Thereupon (in 626 = 1228) "Abd al- 
Latlf returned via Aleppo to his native town of 


Bagdad, where he soon afterwards died. Ills nu¬ 
merous writings cover almost the whole domain 
of the knowledge of those days. In Europe he 
became known principally by a short description 
of Egypt (translated into Latin, German and 
French). Comp. S. de Sacy, Relation de VEgypte 
par Abd al-Latif (Paris, 1810J. 

Bibliography: Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, ii. 201— 
213 (for the most part autobiography, espe¬ 
cially published by J. Mousley, Oxford, 1808); 
al-KutubI, Fawdt., ii. 9 et seq.\ Leclerc, Hist.de 
la medecine arabc., ii. 1S2; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litter.., i. 48K (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

"ABD al-MADJID, Turkish sultan, born 
on the ntl‘ Sha"ban 1238 (23d April 1823), eldest 
son of Mahmud II, whom he succeeded on the 
25U1 Rabi" II 1255 (8!h July 1839). The first 
thing he did was to order the suspension of hosti¬ 
lities against Muhammed "AlJ Pasha of Egypt, 
who had just won the victory of NezT’o; but the 
High-.\dmiral refused to comply with this Older 
and led his fleet into the port of Alexandria. He 
ordered the proclamation of the Khatt-i she: if 
of Gulkhane (26"h Sha"ban = 3d Nov.), an imperial 
edict w'hich confirmed, continued and extended 
the work of reform (jarizlmaf). Thanks to his 
efforts the Porte entered into the quadruple al¬ 
liance which deprived Muhammed "All of the 
fruits of all his victories (iS'*! Djumada I 1256 = 
151I1 July 1840). Serious troubles in Lebanon (1261 
= 1845) and the rising in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which ended in the simultaneous occupation of 
both provinces by the Russian and the Turks 
(Balta-Liman convention, 1265 = 1849) were con¬ 
spicuous events in his reign before the question 
of the Holy-Places brought about the Crimean 
war. 'Omar Pa.sha defended Widdin by an advanced 
position on the left bank of the Danube; but in 
Asia the Turks were defeated at Akhaltsikh and 
their fleet was burned at Sinope by Admiral 
Nakhimow (i=t .Safar 1270 = 3^ Nov. 1853). Sa¬ 
lim Pasha after being at first successful was sur¬ 
rounded in Kalafat, and the Russians laid siege 
to Silistria (1270 = 1854) and then withdrew, 
after six ineffectual assaults; on France and 
England taking part in the war, the Russians 
were obliged to evacuate the principalities. In 
the following year Sebastopol fell (25'^ Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 1271 = 8 ‘ 1 > Sept. 1855) for which the 
taking of Kars was no compensation; peace was 
signed at Paris (234 Radjab 1272 = 301''March 
1856); the integrity of Turkey W'as acknowledged; 
the Straits were closed against warships; the Rus¬ 
sian protectorate over the principalities was abol¬ 
ished; Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia were made 
independent states under the suzerainty of the 
Ottoman empire; and in addition this international 
document made Turkey emphatically join the 
European concert. 

A short time before the treaty of Paris "Abd 
al-Madjid had promulgated the Khatt-i liumdyTtn 
(lo'h Djumad.a II 1272=181'' Febr. 1856), which 
recognized the civil equality of all his subjects, 
established a new assessment of taxes and threw 
open the military service to those who were not 
Mussulmans. Unfortunately the liberal inclinations 
of the sovereign clashed with a powerful reac¬ 
tionary party. Massacres took place at Dj idda 
(3<i Dhu’l-Hididia 1274= 15''' July 1858) and at 
Lebanon (Shawwal i276 = May 1860); Fu’ad Pasha 
was sent as Commissioner Extraordinary to the 
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latter province, where the French troops had just 
disembarked. ^Abd al-MadjId, a worthy successor 
of his father, a humane and well-meaning prince, 
lacked the strength necessary for overcoming 
obstacles, whilst his extravagances wasted the 
treasury. He died on the 15^^ DhiFl-Hidjdia 1277 
(25^^^ June 1861), and was succeeded by his brother 
“^Abd al-'^Aziz. 

Bibliograp hy : Lamartine, Xoiiieaii voyage 
en Orient^ pp. 61 — 69^ L. Enault, Constanti¬ 
nople et la Ttirqnie^ pp. 431—445 • Field Marshal 
de Moltke, Let ires sur V Orient^ French trans¬ 
lation, p. 3725 G. Rosen, Gesck. tier Tiirkei^ 
ii. I —248. _ (Cl. Huart.) 

‘^ABD at.-MADJID b. "^Abd Allah. [See 
IBN '■AEDUN.] 

‘ABD al-MALIK b. IIisham. [See ikn 

HISHAM.] 

■^ABD al-MALIK b. Kata.n b. Xufail 
B. 'Abd Allah al-FihrI, successor of ^Abd al- 
Rahman b. “^Abd Allah [q. v.] as governor of 
Spain. It was not on account of his crimes and 
extortions but for political reasons that in Ii6 
(end of 734) he was forced to abdicate his position 
in favor of “^Okba b. al-Hadjdjadj al-Saluli. When, 
however, the latter in 123 (741) fell dangerously 
ill during an uprising of the Berbers in Africa, 
he found himself obliged to restore ‘^Abd al-Malik 
to his former post. INleanwhile the troops sent 
against the Berbers by Caliph Hisham under the 
command of Kulthum b. 'lyad were dispersed, a 
part of them under Baldj b. Bishr fled to Ceuta. 
From this place Baldj sent to 'Abd al-Malik to 
ask him if he might sail over to Spain. At first 
'Abd al-Malik refused to hear anything of such 
a plan, but when the Berbers began to give 
trouble in Spain also, he was obliged, willy-nilly, 
to put up with the assistance of Baldj's troops. 
As soon as the Berber danger was over, ^.Abd 
al-Malik did indeed insist on these troops again 
leaving Spain. Baldj, however, w'otild have none 
of this, and hostilities broke out. ‘Abd al-Malik 
was defeated, captured and killed (123 = 741). 
He was then go years old. 

Bibliography. Ibn “^Adharl, al-Bayan al- 
Mzighrib., ii. 28 el seq .; Ibn al-.AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
v. 130 et seq ,; Dozy, Hist, ties Mnsulmans 
eTEspagrte.^ i. 252 et seq. (M. Tir. riOfiSMA.) 

“^ABD .\l-MALIK b. al-Ma.VsUR. Two 
'Amirides bore this name together with the sur¬ 
name of al-Muzaffar: 

1. 'Abd al-M.\lik, the son of the famous 
Almanzor, had already in his father’s lifetime 
the title of Hadqib (since 991), and after the lat¬ 
ter’s death in 392 (1002) became his successor. 
His short reign (till 399 = 1008), was a happy 
one for his people. 

2. 'Abd al-Malik b. '.Vbd al-'AzIz al-AIansUr 
B. 'Abd al-Rahman, grandson of Almanzor, reigned 
after his father in Valencia (453—457=1061— 
1065). He was hard pressed by Ferdinand I, 
king of Castile and I.eon, and was finally taken 
prisoner by his father-in-law al-Ma’’mun of Toledo, 
when the latter annexed Valencia to his own 
dominions (457 = 1065). [Comp, ‘.vmirides.] 

Bibliography. Dozy, Hist, des Musttl- 
mans dEspagiie.^ iii. 259; iv. 124 et seq. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

^ABD al-MALIK b. Marwan, Umaiyad ca¬ 
liph. According to general report he was born in the 
year 26 (646-647). His father was Caliph Marwan 


I; his mother's name was ’A'isha bint Mu'awiya. 
-As a boy of ten he was an eyewitness of the 
storming of the palace of ‘Othman, and at the 
age of 16 he was appointend President of the 
Dlwan of Medina by Caliph Mu'awiya. Here he 
remained till the outbreak of the rebellion against 
Mu'awiya’s son, Vazid I, in 63 (682). When the 
Umaiyads were expelled by the rebels, 'Abd al- 
Malik had to leave the town with his father. On 
the way they met the Syrian army under Muslim 
b. "Okba, and turned back with him, 'Abd al- 
Malik having previously given Muslim exact in¬ 
formation concerning the position of the town and 
other details. Then the battle on the Harra took 
place and ended with the complete defeat of the 
Medinians. .After the assassination of his father, 
'Abd al-Malik ascended the throne in Ramadan 
65 (April 685), but from the very beginning 
he had great difFiculties to combat. In Mecca 
‘■-Abd Allah b, al-Zubair had himself long since 
proclaimed caliph, and was at least nominally 
recognized in a great part of the empire. In the 
West the Byzantines gave the caliph trouble, and 
in addition to this there were several dangerous 
uprisings in different provinces. Nevertheless 'Abd 
al-Malik showed himself quite equal to the onerous 
task, and after wars lasting for several years, he 
at last succeeded in again uniting the Mussulman 
empire under one sceptre. In Kufa, which at that 
time still obeyed the rival caliph Ibn al-Zubair, 
a dangerous disturber of the peace named al- 
Mukhtar b. Abl 'L'baid had appeared before 'Abd 
al-Malik assumed the reins of government. By 
all manner of intrigue he managed to form a 
party amongst the '.Alides, which preached revenge 
for the assassination of al-Husain. In the year 66 
(6S5) Ibn al-Zubair’s troops were defeated in 
Kufa and his governor '.Abd Allah b. Muti' ex¬ 
pelled so that al-Mukhtar could now easily make 
himself master of the capital and of the whole 
province. In the following year his general Ibra¬ 
him b. Malik al-A.sIitar succeeded in inflicting a 
severe defeat on the army that '.Abd al-Malik 
sent against him. That was, however, the end of 
al-Mukhtar’s successes. Mus'ab, a brother of '.Abd 
•Allah b. al-Zubair and the lattei's governor in Basra, 
united with the tiied commander al-Miihallab b. 
.Abr Sufra and marched against him, and in Ra¬ 
madan 67 (.April 687) a decisive battle took place 
at Harura, in which al-Mukhtar was defeated and 
killed. Now the issue was between Mus'ab and 
the caliph. In 69 (688-689) Abd al-.Malik set out 
from Damascus to march against Mufab, but was 
soon obliged to return, because 'Amr b. Sa'id 
al-.Ashdak had stirred up a dangerous revolt in 
the capital. '.Amr blockaded himself in the resi¬ 
dence, but when the caliph appeared before the 
gate.s, he nevertheless soon let himself be persu¬ 
aded to capitulate after having been promised his 
life and liberty. Notwithstanding this '.Abd al- 
Malik soon afterwards had him seized and is 
generally reported to have executed him with his 
own hand. When order had been restored in 
Damascus the caliph started for the second time 
in 70 (690) against Mus'ab, but returned without 
having achieved anything. In the following year 
a new campaign was undertaken. The two armies 
met in the neighborhood of Maskin on the Lesser 
Tigris, and in the same year Mufab here met his 
death after a desperate battle. '.Abd al-Malik 
received the homage of the inhabitants of 'Irak 
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and then returned to the capital, fie had now his 
hands free to fight against his dangerous rival 
'^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair and was able to send 
an army to Mecca. The command was transferred 
to the energetic al-Hadjdjadj b. Yusuf. The latter 
invested the town, and after a siege of several 
months “^Abd Allah was killed in 73 (692) and 
Mecca fell into the hands of al-Ha^djadj, who was 
rewarded with the governorship of the Hidjaz. 
Order had, however, not been restored everywhere. 
In Central Arabia the Nadjadat had long been 
committing excesses, but in the long run were 
unable to hold their ground. Much more dangerous 
was another fOiaridjite sect, the so-called Azra- 
kites, who preached the floly War against all 
heterodoxes without exception and committed 
terrible atrocities in the Persian provinces. In 
vain did al-Muhallab endeavor to suppress these 
cruel fanatics, and it was only when the severe 
al-Ha^djadj had in 75 (694) been appointed 
governor of Trak and had by his energetic mea¬ 
sures compelled the degenerate Trakians to place 
themselves under al-Muhallab’s orders, that he 
succeeded after hard fighting in breaking the power 
of the sectarians, and in 78 (697) the two generals 
were finally able to cherish the hope that they 
had rendered the dangerous rebels harmless. But 
a couple of years later fresh trouble broke out. 
After the repression of the Kharidjite rebellion 
the general ‘^Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammed b. al- 
Ash'^ath was appointed governor of Sidjistan, where 
he succeeded in winning several important victories 
against the warlike neighboiing nations. As how¬ 
ever al-Hadjdjadj, who combined with his duties 
in Ktifa the control of the eastern piovinces, was 
dissatisfied with '^Abd al-Rahman’s performances 
and required still greater feats of him and his 
troups, ^Abd al-Rahman in 81 (700-701) revolted 
against the tyrannical governor and soon after¬ 
wards had himself proclaimed caliph. When in 
the same year he had defeated at Tuster the 
army sent against him, his power grew to such 
an extent that “^Abd al-Malik had to condescend 
to negotiate with his rebellious subject, but the 
negotiations fell through. After lengthy prepara¬ 
tions a decisive battle took place at Dair al- 
Djamadjlm in I^umada II 83 (July 702) when 
'^Abd al-Rahman was defeated and had to take to 
flight. — During the first few years of \\bd al- 
Malik’s reign, the Byzantines also gave him much 
trouble. It is true that in this matter also all the 
details are not sufficiently clear, but it is at least 
certain that the caliph had to coiicUide a dearly- 
bought peace and had at the same time to engage 
himself to pay a considerable tribute. On account 
of a quarrel concerning etiquette, the peace was 
soon after declared by the Byzantine emperor as 
null. Hostilities again blazed out and lasted with 
but little interruption during the whole of ^Abd 
al-Malik’s reign. His brother Muhammed especially 
distinguished himself as a general. The war was 
carried on partly in Asia Minor, partly in Ar¬ 
menia, and although the Muslims suffered severe 
losses, yet they became more and more dangerous 
to the Byzantine empire. After “^Abd al-Malik's 
death, the envenomed war was continued by his 
son and successor al-Walld. The far West also 
resounded with the clash of arms. After Ibn al- 
Zubair’s death, “^Abd al-Malik sent Hassan b. al- 
No'^man at the head of an army against Africa to 
subjugate the united Greeks and Berbers, and at 


the same time appointed him governor of the pro¬ 
vince. This duty Hassan performed with great 
success, and when he left Africa, the conquests were 
continued by his successor Musa b. Nusair, and the 
caliph’s rule was firmly established. In spite of 
these continual wars against foes abroad and at 
home, ^Abd al-Malik found time to look after the 
peaceful development of his immense empire. He 
especially endeavored by means of reforms, which 
touched the whole community, to blend the diverse 
elements, of “which the population of the Caliphate 
consisted. To this end the numerous officials of 
other confessions were expelled from the State 
service and replaced by Arabian officials. In the 
end, however, it proved difficult to keep to this 
principle, because there was a lack of suitable 
candidates amongst the Mussulmans. Arabic was 
introduced as the official language for the future. 
One of the most important measures was the 
reform of the coinage. Up to ‘^Abd al-Malik’s time 
Byzantine and Persian money circulated in the 
Caliphate, a fact which gave rise to numerous 
evils. ^Abd al-Malik first of all regulated the 
monetary system and had gold and silver coins 
struck with an Arabian impression. It is not quite 
certain when this important reform was under¬ 
taken. In any case it must be placed shortly after 
the defeat of the rival caliph Ibn al-Zubair. Finally 
the postal facilities were improved. In his reforms 
'Abd al-Malik found a powerful assistant in the 
cruel but energetic governor al-Hadjdjad], who 
administered the important province of Trak for 
twenty year-.. "^Abd al-Malik’s brother ^Abd al- 
^Aziz had been appointed his successor by Mar- 
wan. The caliph, however, wanted to transfer the 
power to his two sons al-Walld and Sulaiman, 
and was already scheming to exclude his brother 
from the .succession wlien news of ‘^Abd al-^\ziz’s 
death suddenly arrived. Shortly after it in Shaw- 
wal 86 (October 705), the caliph died. ^\bd 
al-Malik’s treacherous and cruel conduct towards 
^Amr b. Sa'^id throws indeed a dark shadow on 
his character, but this deed seems to stand alone. 
In any case extraordinary means were needed in 
his position at that time to break the resistance 
which was arising in all parts. For the rest he 
combined with his recognized gifts of states¬ 
manship a poetical talent and an education, which 
was considerable according to the standard of 
those days. None of the Umai)ads has in any case 
equalled him in statesmanship. 
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'ABD al-MALIK p. Null, the name of 
two Samanides. 

I. 'Abd al-Malik (Abu ’l-Fawaris.) b. NtJii I, 
prince of Khorasan and Tran=.oxania (343—350=: 
954—961), successor to his father Nuh b. Nasr. 
According to a more recent authority (Ahmed 
al-KubawI, Narskaklu.^ ed. Schefer, p. 95, 1 . 19), he 
was only lo years old on his accession. The war 
commenced by Nuh against the Buyides was put 
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an end to in his reign by a peace which was 
disadvantageous to the Samanides (344 = 955-956); 
as the coins prove, this peace was conditional on 
the recognition of the caliph al-Mutf. Little is 
known of the conditions ruling in the country- 
under ‘Abd al-Malik; whether the youthful mo¬ 
narch deserved the praise bestowed on him by 
al-MukaddasI (pp. 337 et cannot be judged 

from the scanty information we possess. The actual 
power seems to have remained in the hands of 
the Turkish Pretorians who came into existence 
under Nuh; very significant is the assassination 
of the governor of l^orasan, Bekr b. Malik, in 
Bukhara before the gates of the Palace. ^Abd al- 
Malik’s early death is said to have been caused 
by a fall from his horse whilst playing pols; his 
son Nasr was according to al-MukaddasI recog¬ 
nized as ruler for the space of but a single day. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-.Aithir (ed. Tomb.), 
viii. 381-382, 396, 398; G&r&vn., Zain al-akhbar., 
MSS. Cambridge (King’s College, N*>. 213, Ls. 
loo='-loih) and Oxford (Bodleiana, Ouseley, N®. 
240, fos. 124—126). — Ethe, Catalogue., pp. 9-10: 
(extracts therefrom in Barthold, Turkestan im 
Zeitalter des Mongoleneinfalls., i. 10 et seq. 

2. 'Abd al-Malik (Abu ’ 1 -Fawaris) B. NCn II, 
prince of Transoxania, son of Prince Ntih b. 
Mansur, successor to his brother Mansur b. Xuh, 
who was dethroned on the il'h Safar 389 (f^i Feb. 
999). Having been defeated at Merw on the 271'' 
Djumada I (16* May) by Mahmud the Qhazna- 
wide, 'Abd al-Malik had to abandon Khorasan to 
his opponent and retire to Bukhara. In the autumn 
of the same year he was attacked by Ilek Nasr 
in his last possessions; the endeavor to organize 
a national war against the approaching enemy 
failed; the Government’s appeal, which was read 
from the pulpits, was received with complete in¬ 
difference by the population; the leaders of the 
Turkish body-guard deserted to the enemy. On 
Monday, the lo'h Dhu’ 1 -Ka'da 386 (23'! October 
999) the Ilek entered Bukhaia without striking a 
single blow and had 'Abd al-Malik with the other 
members of the dynasty taken to Uzgand. 

Bibliography. 'Otbl, To’r'tkh (ed. 

with commentary by Manini, Cairo, 1286), i. 
298-320; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.; for this period 
almost entirely dependent on 'Otbl), ix. 102-106; 
Gardizi, Zain al-akjibar., MSS. Cambridge f®. Ill, 
Oxford f'S. 138-139; BaihakI (ed. Morley), pp. 
804—806; Hilal al-SabF (ed. Amedroz, Leyden, 
1904), pp. 372 et seq.., 402 et seq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

'ABD al-MALIK b. Salih b. 'AlI, a cou¬ 
sin of the caliphs Abu ’ 1 -'Abbas al-Saffah and 
Abu Dja'far al-Mansur. In Harun al-RashId’s reign 
'Abd al-Malik undertook several expeditions against 
the Byzantines. Such campaigns took place under 
his command in the years 174(790-791) and 181 
(797-798), according to some authorities also in 
175 (791-792), whilst others state that in the 
latter year not 'Abd al-Malik himself, but his 
son 'Abd al-Rahman held the command. Besides 
this he was governor of Medina for some time 
and he also filled the same post in Egypt. In 
the end, however, he could not escape the suspi¬ 
cion of the caliph. In 187 (803) he was deprived 
of his liberty on insufficient grounds and had to 
remain in prison till Harun’s death in the year 
193 (809). The latter’s successor al-AmJn set him 
free again and in 196 (811-812) appointed him 


governor of Syria and Mesopotamia. 'Abd al- 
Malik proceeded to al-Rakka, fell ill soon after 
and died there in the same year. A few years 
later the caliph al-Ma^mun is said to have had 
his grave desecrated, because '.\bd al-Malik had 
during the war between al-.\min and al-Ma^mun 
sworn he would never do homage to him. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 610 et seq-, Iba 
al-.\thlr (ed. Tomb.), vi. 64 et seq.-, Ya'kubI (ed. 
Houtsma), ii. 496 et seq.-. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, 
ii. 131 et seq. (K. V. Zettersteen,) 

'ABD al-MALIK b. Zuiir. [See iB.'i 

ZUHR.] 

'ABD .^l-MU'MIN b. 'AlI, a Zanata 
chief and founder of the .-Mmohade dynasty, born 
towards the end of 487 = 1094 (other dates are 
also given) in a village, a day's journey from 
Tleincen. In accordance with a custom which 
exists to this day '.\bd al-Mu'min studied the 
Kortan in his village and afterwards went to 
Tlemcen to complete his studies. 

The chroniclers vie with one another in praising 
his physical and moral qualities and the height 
of his intelligence. His attractive appearance, his 
open countenance, the broadness of his views and 
the width of his judgment immediately struck the 
Mahdi Ibn Tumart on his return from the East, 
and the religious reformer, who laid the foundation 
of the Almohadc empire at once made him his 
disciple and constant companion. 'Abd al-MiFmin 
was always able to efface his own personality 
before that of the Mahdi, to whom he lent the 
valuable support of a limitless devotion accom¬ 
panied by an honest and enlightened disposition, 
tried courage and lively character. When the 
Mahdi retired to Tin Mallal, he lived there a 
saintly life, spending his time between fasting 
and prayer, and left the care of governing the 
Almohade community and the struggle with the 
.Almoravides almost entirely in the hands of 'Abd 
al-Mu'min. 

.■\ccording to al-Marrakushi,'Abd al-.Mu'min was 
in 517 (1123) for the first time endowed with the 
title of Amir al-Midmintn, which the Mahdi 
conferred upon him when he put him at the head 
of an expedition against Marrakush. F'rom this 
moment he was looked upon as the generalis¬ 
simo of the Almohade army. Until the death of 
the Mahdi, 'Abd al-Mu'min was the recipient of 
every sort of kindness and consideration from the 
latter, who often ordered him to preside in his 
place at Friday’s solemn prayer. 

It is quite evident that 'Abd al-Mu’min was 
formally chosen by Ibn Tumart to be his succes¬ 
sor; a few days before his death the Mahdi 
said: have chosen the one among you who 

is to be your chief, after having tried him in all 
circumstances and times for initiative and execu¬ 
tive power; we have scrutinized his thoughts and 
their manifestation and have always seen that his 
faith is firm and his conduct prudent, wherefore 
I hope that I have made no mistake. We mean 
Abd al-Mu min : listen to him and obey him so 
long as he listens to and obeys his Master; if 
he changes, swerves from his duty or hesitates, 
the Almohades have the blessing from God, that 
the Lord .\imighty should give the power to whom 
he will amongst his servants'® {Cova-p. Revue Afri- 
caine, xxxvi. 274). 

In spite of the very decided wish of the majority 
of the grandees of the two assemblies (that of the 
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Ten and that of the Fifty), to follow the instructions 
of the Mahdi, it was necessary to make the Al- 
mohade community accept them. 'Abd al-Mu^min 
was in the eyes of these people, all Masmuda 
Berbers, a foreigner, on which account they were 
able to raise objections to submitting to his 
authority. 

Thanks to the skill and devotion of many 
members of the Council of Ten, amongst whom 
must be particularly mentioned the Shaikh Abu 
Ilafs '^Omai, the revered chief of the Hintata, the 
Masmuda were ready about two years after the 
death of the Mahdi to pay homage to “^Abd al- 
Mu^min. It was only then that the news of the 
death of the Mahdi, which had till then been 
kept secret, was published, and “^Abd al-Mu^min 
was proclaimed as the Mahdi’s successor (524 = 
1130 or 526 = 1132). 

Having thus become the supreme head of the 
Almohades, “^Abd al-Mu^min kept the assemblies 
instituted by the Mahdi [see Al.MOiiAnEs] ; he was 
inspired by their advice and made them approve 
of his projects and actions. For many years 'Abd 
al-Mu^min continued the policy followed in the 
Mahdi’s time, which consisted in preventing the 
Almoravide troops from entering the mountains 
of Tin Mallal and Masmuda, by harassing the 
enemy with incursions in the plain. When he 
thought the time was come to take the offensive, 
he led his warriors to the conquest of the .\lmo- 
ravide provinces. He began by subduing the 
southern provinces of what is now Morocco; then, 
returning north, he undertook a gigantic expedition, 
which lasted about seven years and finished in 
541 (1146-H47) at the capture of Marrakush. 

Before the success of ’'Abd al-Mu’min, Tashfln 
b. 'All, the Almoravide sovereign, had decided to 
shake off his apathy; he had left his capital, 
Marrakush, to march against his foe. But, having 
taken fright he fled from Tlemcen, where he had 
hoped to be able to hold the Almohades in check, 
to Oran, where he was accidentally killed. Thus 
Tlemcen and Oran fell successively under the 
power of the Almohades (539= 1144-1145). Then 
it was Fez’s turn (540). On this occasion '^Abd 
al-Mu^min is reported to have said to those who 
asked that the ramparts of the town, a great part 
of which had been destroyed, should be repaired; 
„We have no need of surrounding walls; our 
ramparts are our swords and our justice!” (Ibn 
Abl Zar'^, Karias^ ed. Fez, p. 139). These words 
give a very good summary of the policy of this 
great conqueror. In 541 (1146-1147) ‘’Abd al-Mu^- 
min seized Aghmat, Tangiers and Marrakush, the 
famous capital founded by Yusuf b. Tashfln. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Khallikan, the taking of Marra- 
kuHj only took place after eleven months of siege, 
in the beginning of 542 (1147). The Almoravide 
throne was then occupied by a child, Ishak b. 
‘All, grandson of the founder of the Almoravide 
empire, who, in spite of his tears, was pitilessly 
executed by order of the Almohade caliph. 

During this time Spain was the scene of a 
general revolt of the Andalusian Mussulmans (los 
agarenos) against the Almoravides. On the soli¬ 
citation of the leaders of the revolt ‘Abd al-Mu^min 
sent there an army, commanded by Barraz. For 
some years ‘Abd al-Mu^min’s power inclined to 
this side; little by little by a series of victories 
he established his authority there. The Balearic 
Isles alone remained in the hands of the last 


representatives of the Almoravide empire, t'ne 
Banu Ghaniya, until the reign of ‘Abd al-Mu^min's 
third successor, the caliph al Nasir (comp. A. Bel, 
Benou Ghaniya^ Paris, 1903). 

As soon as his authority was firmly established 
to the furthest end of the Maghrib and all the 
revolts suppressed and matters in Spain progres¬ 
sing to his utmost desire, ‘Abd al-MiFmin under¬ 
took hts first expedition into Ifrlklya (546-547 = 
1151-1152) and by the capture of Bougie (Badjaya) 
and of al-Kala''a swept away the kingdom of the 
Banli Hammad; he made an Almohade province 
of it, and put one of his sons at the head of it. 

In consequence of the conquests made by Roger 
II, king of Sicily, on the coasts of Ifrlklya and 
Tripoli, 'Abd al-Mu’min left his capital in 554 
(1159)1 putting Shaikh Abu Hafs ‘Omar in his place 
at the head of the government, and marched rapidly 
upon Eastern Ifrlklya, which he completely subdued 
before he returned to his capital (555 = 1160). 

In 556 (1161) he went to Spain to examine 
the state of the country. In 557 he prepared a 
great expedition against Spain, where Ibn Mar- 
danlsh had risen against the Almohades. It was 
in the same year that he brought a strong body 
of his compatriots, the Kumiya, to Marrakush to 
act as his body-guard. 

‘Abd al-Mu’min at first (549=: 1154) chose his 
son Muhammed as his successor. But, having fal¬ 
len ill just as he was concentrating his troops to 
go to Spain, he annulled that decision by an official 
deed which was published throughout the empire; 
it was then, without doubt, that he chose the 
Saiyid Abu Ya‘ljub Vtisuf, another of his sons, as 
presumptive heir to the Almohade throne. ‘Abd 
al-Mu^min died at Sala a few weeks afterwards 
(Djumada II 558 = May-June H63). His body 
was taken to Tin Mallal where it was buried by 
the side of the tomb of the Mahdi. 

The long reign of ‘Abd al-Mu‘min was glorious 
and the first caliph of the Almohade empire had 
realized all his hopes and had founded the empire, 
of which the Mahdi had dreamed. He had destroyed 
the Almoravide government in Africa and Spain 
and had extended the boundaries of his empire as 
far as Gabes. Only in the Balearic Isles was there 
an Almoravide sovereign. 

‘Abd al-Mu‘’min founded many towns and restored 
a great number of them; besides he fitted up and 
repaired several sea-ports to shelter his fleet. He 
was the first Mussulman sovereign to ordain a 
kind of cadastre for the purpose of making regula¬ 
tions with respect to property and taxes. The 
towns and provinces of his empire were placed 
under the control of governors chosen generally 
either from members of his own family or from 
that of Shaikh Abu Hafs. From eveiy pulpit in 
this immense empire prayers were read in the 
name of the Mahdi or Caliph instead of that of 
the ‘Abbaside caliphs of the East as had formerly 
been the case. 

Bibliography. See almohades; R. Bas¬ 
set, Documentsgeographiqnes (Paris, 1898), p. 21, 
note 2; idem, Nedromah et Us Traras (Paris, 
1901), pp. 30 et seq.., ^2 et seq. (A. Bel.) 

‘ABD al-MUTTALIB, the last Sherif of 
Mecca, of the powerful Hierlf family of the Dhawi 
Zaid which was in power for about 200 years. 
He was the son of Ghalib, who was exiled from 
the Hidjaz after the defeat of the Wahhabites. In 
1243 (1827) he took up the duties of sherif for 
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the first time, but was shortly afterwards at the I 
orders of the Egyptian viceroy Muhammed ‘^All | 
replaced by Muhammed b. '^Awn of the '^Abadila 
family. He spent the whole of his long life (he 
only died in 1886) in endeavoring to wrest the 
power from the "Abadila that were favored both 
by Muhammed '^All and later by the Turkish 
government. He tried to bring this about partly 
by open fighting, partly by intrigues and bribing 
Turkish dignitaries, for which his being repeatedly 
under honorable confinement in Constantinople 
afforded him good opportunities. 

It was only in 1267 (1851) that he succeeded 
in ousting out his adversary thanks to the influ¬ 
ence of the grand vizier, who was on his side. 
As, however, he could not get on with any of 
Turkey’s representatives in Arabia, he was again 
removed from office in 1272 (1856). After six 
months of continuous fighting he yielded to su¬ 
perior force, and set off for Constantinople for 
the second time. 

After the noble sherif Husain had fallen by 
an assassin’s hand, “^Abd ai-Muttalib returned for 
the third time (1297 = 1880) as Grand-^eilf, but 
again he endeavored in vain to enforce the Turkish 
walls to respect the mediaeval tradition of the 
authority of the Serifs. "O^man Pasha succeeded 
in arresting him by suiprise in 1299 (1882), and 
thereafter he lived quietly under strict sui veil- 
lance in his country house to the cast of Mecca. 
The lower orders feared and respected him as the 
inflexible representative of the unadulterated ty¬ 
ranny of former times. 

Bibliogr ap hy : C. Snouck Hurgronje, 

i. 158—160, 165—169, 174—177. 

(Snouck Hurgronje.) 

'^ABD al-MUTTALIB b. Ha^im, the Pro¬ 
phet’s grandfather. The only tradition concerning 
him, which is perhaps of historical value, is that 
which relates how he looked after his grandson 
after the death of his son 'Abd Allah [q. v.]. 

All other stories about him are Meccan or 
Medinian fictions. His real name is said to have 
been Shaiba. It is told of his mother Salma, who 
belonged to the Banu Nadjdjar in Medina, that 
she had stipulated with his father Ha^hiin, that 
she should give birth to her child in Medina. 
Hashim died shortly after while travelling, and 
Shaiba grew up in Medina till he was recognized 
by the family and brought to Mecca by his uncle 
al-Muttalib, whence he received the name '"Abd 
al-Muttalib, i. e. Muttalib’s servant. Another uncle 
of Shaiba’s, Nawfal, wished to withhold his in¬ 
heritance from him, but was compelled by Shaiba’s 
relatives on his mother’s side to give it up [comp, 
further amina for these Medinian tendentious 
fictions]. Advised by a vision, he excavated the 
choked up Zamzam spring and, in spite of the 
opposition of the Koraishites, was able to make 
good his ownership. He consequently possessed 
the privilege of giving diink to the pilgrims. In 
the Abraha legend [comp, abraha] he is the 
Shaikh of the Koraishites and as their ambassador 
was treated with great respect by Abraha. [As to 
the story of his vow to sacrifice a son, see '^abd 
ALLAH B. ^\BD AL-MUTTALIB.] Still more exag¬ 
gerated legends about him are to be found in 
Ya^ubl (ed. Houtsma, ii. 8 et he has even 

become a religious reformer who introduces many 
customs afterwards confirmed by the KoYan and 
Hadi^. — Abu’l-Hariih is given as his Kuny«. 


Remarkably enough al-Mas'^udi in the Murudj 
(Paris, iv. 121) gives amongst the Meccan tribes 
the Banii’l-Harith b. ^Abd al-Muttalib as being 
subordinate to the Banu Hashim and the Banu’l- 
Muttalib, whilst they, being according to the com¬ 
mon genealogy a branch of the Hashimides, are 
coordinate with the Banu'l-Muttalib. Sprenger has 
on this account set it down as questionable whether 
S\bd al-Muttalib is not possibly a mythical person¬ 
age. The second part of the name without doubt 
designates an old Arabian divinity. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, i. 937 et seq.^ 9^0, 
1082 et seq,.^ 1087 ct scq.\ Ibn Hi^am (ed. 
Wustenf.), i. 33 et seq.^ 71 , 91 
seq.'., Sprenger, Das Leben iind die Lehre des 
Mohammad.^\\\. cxliv; Wustenfeld,in the Zeitschr, 
d. Deutsch. MorgenL Geselhch..^ vii. 30—35; 
Caussin de Perceval, Bssai sur Phistoire da 
Arabes avant 1'Islamismey i. 2595 Muir, The 
Life of Mahomet (p^ 5 

Caetani, Annali dclT Islam.^ i. iio — 120. 

(F. Buhl.) 

"ABD al-RAHIM b. '^Ali. [See al-kadi’l- 

fadil.] 

^ABD al-RAHIM b. Muhammed. [See 
IB.'I NUB.ATA.] 

'ABD al-RAHIM KH AN Khax-i Khanax, 
known to his contemporaries as Khan Mirza, 
was the son of the emperor Akbar's first prime 
minister, Bairam Khan, and belonged to the Ba- 
harlu tribe of Black Sheep Turkomans. His 
mother was a daughter of Djamal Khan Mewatl, 
whose elder daughter the emperor Humayun had 
married from motives of policy. He was born in 
Lahore on the I4‘l‘ Safar 964 (ifidi Dec. 1556) 
and died at the age of 71, in 1036 (1627) in 
Dihll, where his tomb still stands near that of 
^aikh Nizam al-DIn Awliya. His chief wife was 
Mah Banu, sister of Mirza "Aziz Kuka; at least 
one of his sons was by a mother of an Umarkot 
family. He survived his four sons; one of his 
daughters married Prince DanySl and one of his 
grand-daughters. Prince KLurram (Shah Djahan). 
^\bd al-Rahim became one of the most distin¬ 
guished men of his time, both in arms and letter.s. 
He was four when his father was murdered and 
thereafter was brought up by the emperor Akbar. 
In 980 (1572) he, being then a youth of sixteen, 
accompanied Akbar to Cudjrat and there had 
assigned to him, under the tutelage of Saiyid 
Ahmed, of Barha, the district of Patan, within 
which his father had been murdered. 

In Rabr II 981 (August 1573 ) was one of 
the small party who made with Akbar a historic 
journey of great rapidity to Gudjrat and he shared 
the command of the centre in the battle ofSarnal, 
which destroyed the power of the rebel Bay-kaia 
Mirzas. He is described by Nizam al-Din Ahmed, 
in the Tabakaf-i akba>i^ as being at this time a 
young man of great parts and promise. In 984 
(1576) he was made governor of Gudjrat under 
the guidance of Vizier lOjan Harawl; in 988 
(15S0) he was appointed ?nlr ^ard and three years 
later, atalik to Prince Salim who was then 13 
years old. In 991 (1583) he was deputed to put 
down Shah Muzaffar Gudjratl and, at this time, 
Nizam al-DIn Ahmed was ba khsh l of the province 
and partner and chronicler of the MIrza’s feats of 
arms. On the 3'l Muharram 992 (l6’h Jan. 1584) 
when he was 28 years old, he won the battle of 
Sarkidj and followed this by that of Nadot; the 
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wo successes completely breaking down the op¬ 
position of Muzaffar. He was himself made khan-i 
khanan in recognition of his victories. 

He next obtained leave to serve under the 
emperor against Mirza Muhammed Hakim, but 
later returned to Gudjrat. In 996 (1588) he was 
welcomed with much honor to Court and in the 
following year, presented to the emperor his Persian 
translation of the Babar name and also was ap¬ 
pointed to the u’akalat and made governor of 
Djawnpur. In 999 (1591) he was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Multan and Bhakkar and sent to annex 
Sind from DjanI Beg Arghun. With him as bakhshi 
went Muhammed Mulfim Harawi, the father of 
Nizam al-DIn Ahmed. On the 26'^ Muharram 
1000 (id’** Nov. 1591) he defeated DjanI Beg and 
having made conditions of which one was the 
marriage of his son, Shah Nawaz (Irldj), to a daughter 
of the defeated Arghun, he returned to Court. 

His services were now directed to the Dekkan, 
and, with short breaks of absence, continued so 
directed for nearly thirty years. He was first 
associated with Prince Murad, but without effective 
co-operation. In Djumada II 1005 (January 1597) 
he won one of the great battles of Akbar’s reign, 
defeating a largely outnumbering force under Suhail 
Khan of Bidjapur. 

In 1007 (1599) he, with Prince Danyal, who 
had maiTied his daughter, DjanI Begam, went 
again to the Dekkan. The campaign was mainly 
fought against Ahmed Nagar and the heroic Cand 
BIbl. Under the emperor Djahan-gir, he served 
with Prince I^urram in 1025 (1616) again in the 
Dekkan. ‘^Abd al-RahIm was proficient in Arabic 
and Persian, in TurkI and in Hindi, writing all 
with fluency. He was a poet with pseudonyme 
Rahim\ he was the generous friend of J'Vbd al- 
Bakl Nehawendl who named the Ma'^asii -i rahtml 
after him. He was professedly a Sunni but was 
suspected of practicing taklya and of following 
his father’s ShUa tenets. 

Bibliography. ^Abd al-B.akI Nehawendl, 
Makasir-i rahimi\ Shah Nawaz I^an, Ma^'asir 
al-umara^\ Abu ’ 1 -Fadl ^Allami, Akbar name\ 
Nizam al-Din Ahmed, Tabakat-i akbari\ also 
other contemporary histories; also Blochmann’s 
translation of the A^tn-i akbart^ i. 334; Elliot 
and Dowson, The History of India., vi. 434. 

(A, S. Beveridge.) 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN, the name of five 
Spanish Umaiyads; 

I. ‘Abd al-Rahiian I B. Mu'awiy.a b. Hisham 
escaped from the slaughter which the ‘Abbasides 
in 750 perpetrated on his family, and after long 
wanderings in North Africa came to Spain, where 
in 756 he founded the independent Emirate (sub¬ 
sequently also Sultanate) of the Umaiyads at 
Cordova. By his statesmanlike cunning and rest¬ 
less energy, which with all his determination and 
strength of characier yet for the most part never 
degenerated into the often so useless cruelty and 
blind revengefulness of the Arab, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
became master of the complicated situation. This 
came to pass, however, only after infinite difficulties 
with the help of his proteges and — although he 
himself was a North Arabian — of the South 
Arabian opposition party of the Yemenites. He 
put aside the weak emir Yusuf, who was not intel¬ 
ligent enough to adapt himself to the new state 
of affairs, and also the latter’s energetic general 
and brave soldier Somail, in spite of the fact that 


he had always been loyal. Subsequently he was 
able by means of a strong and just administration 
and a safe home and foreign policy, but especially 
by raising a standing army, mostly of Berber 
mercenaries, to hold in check the rivalry of the 
proud Arabian aristocracy and the longing of the 
democracy for independence of the Berbers. With 
good reason does his ‘Abbaside adversary in 
Bagdad, the powerful al-Mansur, call him the 
„Falcon of Koraish“. — ‘Abd al-Rahman success¬ 
fully crossed swords with Charlemagne too in the 
Spanish north-eastern marches, so that the great 
emir of Cordova proved himself the equal of the 
tw6 greatest rulers of that time, the great king 
of the Franks and the‘Abbaside caliph. He reigned 
from 138 to 172 (756—788). — ‘Abd al-Rahman 
was also the founder of the Great Mosque of 
Cordova. 

2. ‘Abd al-Rahman II b. al-Hakam, the fourth 
Umaiyad emir of Cordova (206—238 = 822—852). 
In spite of continual wais with the Christians and 
revolts at home, he was a zealous patron of all 
arts and sciences. 

3. ‘Abd .al-Rahmam III b. Muhammed b. ‘Abd 
Allah, the eighth Umaiyad of Cordova (300— 
350 = 912—961). ‘Abd al-Rahman III was the 
fiist Spanish Umaiyad to assume the title of al- 
Khalifa al-Ndsir („the Saviour-Caliph”). And he 
had good claim to this name: he put an end to 
the eternal civil war between Arabs, Spaniards 
and Berbers in Andalusia, protected the frontiers 
against Leon, Castile and Navarre, founded the 
magnificent residence of al-Zahra^ at Cordova, 
commanded the West of the Mediterranean with 
his navy and exercised a sovereign influence over 
North Africa. Art and science found in him a 
discerning patron and trade a benevolent protector. 
Arabic Spain became under him and his succes¬ 
sors the most civilized and best governed country 
of the Middle .\ges. 

4. ‘Abd al-Rahm.An IV al-Murtada, great- 
grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman III, caliph of Cordova 
(408 = 1018). 

5. ‘Abd al-Rahman V al-Mustazhik, also a 
great-grandson of ‘Abd al-Rahman Ill, caliph of 
Cordova in 414 (1023). [Comp. UM.AIYADS.] 

Bibliography. Dozy, Hist, des Musul- 
vians d'Espagne., i. 298 et seq.\ ii. 65 et rry., 
319 et seq.-, iii. 326 et scq.., 336 et seq. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ghafiki, a governor of Spain, first temporarily 
in 103 (728), then from 112 to 114 (730— 732 )- 
After defeating Duke Eudo of Aquitaine at Tou¬ 
louse, he penetrated far into France, but was 
together with the greater part of his army an¬ 
nihilated by Charles Martel in Ramadan 114 
(October 732) between Tours and Poitiers. The 
battle-field is called by the Arabs Balat al-^uhada , 
the Pavement of the Martyrs (pavement = paved 
Roman road) or briefly al-Balat. 

Bibliography. al-DabbI (ed. Codeia et 
Ribera), N°. t02l. Makkarl, i. 146; ii. 9; Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen., i. 646._ (C. F. Seybold.) 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. Abi Bekr Abu 
‘Abd Allah, son of the first caliph. His mother, 
Umm Ruman, was also that of ‘A‘isha. His ori¬ 
ginal name is said to have been ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba, 
which was changed to ‘Abd al-Rahman only on 
his conversion, which took place very late, for 
he fought side by side with the Meccans at Bedr. 
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Kor’an, xlvi. i6 is therefore said to refer to him. ' 
He accompanied his sister in the battle of the 
Camel and was later on with 'Amr b. al-‘AsI when 
the latter marched against his brother, Muhammed 
b. Abi Bekr, the governor of Egypt, but 'Abd 
al-Rahman was not able to save the latter’s life. 
Afterwards he was, with Husain b. ‘All, ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Omar and ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubair, 
considered the head of the Medina opposition, which 
refused to pay homage to Yazid b. Mu‘awiya. He 
died in 53 (673) ; according to a few less trust¬ 
worthy accounts, he died 2 or even 5 years later. 

Biblio gr aphy. Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.), 
p. 86; Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), p. 377; Ibn al- 
Athlr, Usd al-ghaba^ iii. 304; Tabari, i. 1940 
et seq .; Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre dcs 
Mohammad^ ii. 326 ct scq,\ Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen^ i. 275 et seq.\ Wellhausen, Das arab. 
Reich 11. seiti Siurz^ pp. 89 et seq. 

_(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. ‘AlI. [See ibn 
ai.-daiba‘.] 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. ‘Awf, a Koraishite 
of the family of Zuhra, originally called ‘Abd 
‘Amr (or ‘Abd al-Ka‘ba). He was early converted 
to Islam, took part in both the Hidjras to Abys¬ 
sinia and to Medina, and was present at the 
battle of Bedr as well as at the other battles. He 
was the leader of the troops which Muhammed 
sent against Dumat al-D]andal, and after the con¬ 
quest of this oasis he married the daughter of 
the defeated prince. He belonged to the ten, to 
whom Muhammed, according to Mussulman tra¬ 
dition, had promised Paradise. He had acquired 
a considerable fortune in trade, and his authority 
was correspondingly great. After ‘Omar’s death 
he was one of the six, who had to elect a new 
caliph. Renouncing all claims for himself, he 
voted for ‘Othman. He died in the year 31 (652). 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iii®. 87 et seq.-, 
Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.), p. 121; Tabari, 
see index. Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghaba, iii. 313 
et seq .; Ibn Hadjar, Isdba ; Sprenger, Das Leben 
und die Lehre des Mohammad, i. 428 et seq. 

_(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. HabIb b. AeI 
‘Ubaida b. ‘Okba b. Nafi‘ al-FihrI, governor 
of Ifriklya, died in 137 ( 755 ). When his father, 
whom he had in his youth accompanied on raids 
in Sicily and other places, had fallen in the Berber 
revolt (142 = 740), ‘Abd al-Rahman fled to Spain, 
but afterwards returned to Africa and rebelled in 
Tunis in 126 (744) against the Cmaiyads. The 
Umaiyad governor Hanzala b. Safwan thereupon 
quitted Kairawan, and since the ‘Abbaside upri¬ 
sing was in progress, it was not a very difficult 
task for ‘Abd al-Rahman to seize the reins of 
government and to keep them; the ‘Abbasides 
were cunning enough at first to confirm him in 
his governorship. Then when the caliph al-Mansur 
threatened to enforce his sovereignty, ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, who was continually making war against 
Sicily and Sardinia, and the Berbers, renounced 
all homage to him. Through wishing to settle 
the succession on his son Habib he incurred the 
enmity of his two brothers Ilyas and ‘Abd al- 
Warith, who soon afterwards murdered him. 

L i b Ii 0g r ap h y. Ibn ‘Adharl, al~Baydn al- 
miighrib, ii. 48 et rry.; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
V. 235 et seq.-, al-Nuwairl (Joursi. As., 3J 
ser., xii. 454 et seq.')-, Ibn Khaldun, '^Lbar (Hist. 


des Berbl), i., 218 et seq.-. Dozy, Hist, des 
Musulmans eLEspageie, i. 246 et seq.-, Foumel, 
Les Berb'eres, i. 323 et seq. 

_ (M. Th. Houtsma). 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. Hisham, emperor 
of Morocco, born in 1778. ‘Abd al-Rahman was 
the son of Mulai Hisham, governor of Mogador, 
brother of the sultan Mulai Sulaiman. His uncle 
nominated him on two occasions as his successor. 
On the death of Mulai Sulaiman on the 4'h RabP I 
1238 (22<1 Nov. 1822), ‘Abd al-Rahraan had little 
difficulty in having himself proclaimed sultan. 
The Bokhari handed over to him the 40000 piastres 
accumulated by his predecessor; two claimants, 
Ibrahim b. Yazid and Sulaiman, his own cousin, 
who was proclaimed sultan by the people of 
Tafilelt, submitted almost immediately. Morocco 
remained not less disturbed and the sultan had 
to spend the first years of his reign in repressing 
rebellions that broke out all over the country. 
The Zemmur, who had revolted, were vanquished, 
and their chief, Muhammed b. al-Ghazi, was im¬ 
prisoned at Mogador in 1240 (1823). Some years 
later the Wadaya, who were angry because the 
sultan had arrested three of their ka‘ids, shut 
themselves up in Fas al-Djedld and underwent 
a six months’ siege there. Being victorious, thanks 
to his negro guard, ‘Abd al-Rahman routed the 
Wadaya at Marrakush, Rabat and Casablanca 
(1247 = 1831). In 1244 (182S) the Sherarda took 
up arms against the governor of Marrakush, but 
were cut to pieces by the sultan himself in a 
seven days’ battle. In 1250 (1834-1835) the Mara¬ 
bout Sidi Muhammed b. Taiyib made himself 
master of Fez and maintained his position there 
for some time. On being obliged to capitulate, 
he was exiled to Tafilelt and twenty-six of his 
partisans were immured alive. At the end of 
‘.\bd al-Rahman’s reign fresh insurrections broke 
out at Tafilelt (1273 = 1856-1857) and amongst 
the Zemmur, to the south of Miknasa, against 
whom the sultan led an expedition in person 
(1276 = 1858). 

In spite of difficulties with which he found 
himself confronted in the interior of Morocco, 
Miilai ‘Abd al-Rahman, adhering to the policy 
begun by Mrdai Isma il [q. v.], attempted to extend 
his kingdom at the expense of his eastern neigh¬ 
bors. He commenced by supporting the Tidjaniya 
enemies of the Turks of Algiers, then he tried to 
lake advantage of the fall of the Turkish State 
in 1830. After the capitulation of Algiers he sent 
his nephew Mulai ‘All to invade the province of 
Hemcen. But his de.signs were frustrated by the 
opposition of France. The occupation of Oran and 
of Mars al-Kabir by French troops, and the di¬ 
plomatic representations of the French govern¬ 
ment forced him to abandon his schemes of con¬ 
quest. He nevertheless continued his intrigues in 
the West and even in the centre of Algeria. Being 
forced, in consequence of Count Mornay’s mission 
to Tangiers to recall his representatives, whom he 
had established at Miliana and Medea, and to 
abandon his claims to the province of Oran, he 
still kept in touch with the malcontents of the 
West. In spite of his promises of neutrality given 
to a French envoy. Colonel Larue, in 1836, he 
encouraged ‘Abd al-Kadir. When, as a result of 
the campaigns of 1841, 1842 and 1843, the emir 
was driven from all the positions occupied by 
him in Algeria, ‘Abd al-Rahman allowed him to 
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take refuge in Morocco. Soon, at his instigation, 
he entered into open conflict with France. Being 
unsupported by England, upon whom they believed 
they could rely, the Moroccans were defeated. Bu- 
geaud’s troops occupied Wadjda (Ujda) and dis¬ 
persed the Moroccan anny at the battle of Isly (14’** 
August 1844) whilst Prince de Joinville’s fleet bom¬ 
barded Tangier3(4‘h Aug.)andMogador(i5't' Aug.). 
The treaty of Tangiers (lo-h Sept. 1844) put an 
end to the hostilities. ^Abd al-Rahman promised 
to abandon the cause of the emir and to imprison 
him if he would succeed in seizing him. Another 
convention of the l8ih March 1845, settled the 
boundary between Algeria and Morocco. Morocco 
kept the lower stream of the Muluya and, in the 
Sahara, the oases of Figig and Twat. 

In consequence of these events relations be¬ 
tween France and Morocco became cordial again. 
The sultan decided in 1847 to have nothing more 
to do with SAbd al-Kadir, compelled him to leave 
Moroccan territory and thus forced him to give 
himself up to General Lamoriciere [see '^abd al- 
KADIr]. Claims presented on the occasion of acts 
of violence committed against Frenchmen or French 
proteges at Tangiers, Mogador and on the Rif 
coast were listened to. It was necessary however 
to bombard the port of Sala (Saleh), the inhabi¬ 
tants of which had pillaged a French ship in 
1852. Similar acts of violence forced different 
European Powers to have recourse also to naval 
demonstrations. The English blockaded the ports 
of Morocco in 1828; the Austrians cannonaded 
the entrance to the river of Tetuan and bombarded 
Arzila in 1829, but attempted to land at Earache 
without success. The assassination of the head of 
the municipality of Ceuta, Don Jose Valverde, 
and the murder of Darmon, the Spanish consular 
agent, raised very strong protestations from Spain. 

Despite these manifestations of hostility to 
foreigners Morocco became more accessible than 
formerly to European commerce. Sweden and 
Denmark ceased to pay tribute for the protection 
of their ships from piracy. The treaty of com¬ 
merce and amity entered into by France and 
Mulai Muhammed in 1767 was renewed in 1825. 
England after having, in 1824, renewed the treaty 
of 1801, negotiated in 1853 a convention, which 
was changed into a treaty of commerce in 1856. 
The advantages conceded to the English by this 
treaty (the abolition of monopolies in importa¬ 
tion — the limiting of the duty on exports to 
lo®/(,) were afterwards granted to the other Eu¬ 
ropean nations. But at the same time a reactionary 
movement against foreigners made itself felt. After 
1842 the consuls could only hold communication 
with the Makhzen through the Pasha of Tangiers; 
troubles arose on account of the exportation of 
wools. The population complained, as the histo¬ 
rian al-Salawi testifies, of the raising of the price 
of commodities, which it attributed to the mea¬ 
sures taken in favor of the Christians and to the 
progress of their influence in the empire of the 
Sherif. 

In spite of these reservations, the same histo¬ 
rian nevertheless considers ^Abd al-Rahman as one 
of the most remarkable sovereigns of Morocco. 
„He was“ he writes „a second Mulai Isma'Jl and 
restored the dying dynasty to life**. He compli¬ 
ments him on having freed himself from the in¬ 
fluence of the viziers and of having directed his 
government personally. He praises his activity. 


piety, humanity and his aversion to the shedding 
of blood. Finally he points out his taste in building 
(the restoration of the port of Tangiers — the 
adornments and repairs of the mosques at Fez, 
Marrakush and Sala — the building of the Bu 
Hassun, Kanaria, al-Wusta mosques at Marrakush — 
the planting of the Aghdal park near this ca¬ 
pital, etc.). “^Abd al-Rahman died on the 29'fi 
Muharram 1276 (6‘fi September 1859). 

Bibliography. Ahmed al-SalawI, Kitah 
al-istiks^ (Cairo, 1312), iv. 172—210; Godard, 
Description et hist, du Maroc (Paris, i860), 
ii. 585—629; Rouard de Card, Traites entre 
la France et le Maroc (Paris, i860); Pelissier 
de Raynaud, Annales algericnncs (Paris, 1854). 

_ (G. Yver). 

“^ABD al-RAHMAN Husam Z.ade, Shaikh 
al-Islam, son of Tulumdju Khodja Husam (died 
1055 1645); bom in 1003 (1594-1595), kadi at 

Aleppo (1050= 1640), at Constantinople (1054:= 
1644), kadi 'askar at .Anatolia (1059 1649), then 

in Roumelia (1062 = 1652), at first refused and 
then accepted the title of Shaikh al-lslam (1065 = 

1655) in place of Abu SaTd Muhammed Efendi. 
During the troubles of Dj umada I 1066 (April 

1656) , known as the events of the Platane (Cenar 

wak a-si), having seen Kara '.Abd Allah massacred 
by the insurgent Sipahls (Hammer-Purgstall, Hist, 
de I'empire ottoman., x. 380; Jouannin and Van 
Gaver, Turquic., p. 260; AViwa, ii. 559), 

he tendeied his resignation to save the sultan 
Muhammed IV and at his request was made kadi 
at Jerusalem, then at '.Aintab and at Gize, near 
Cairo; he died in Djumada 1 1081 (Oct.-Nov. 1670). 
He was clever in wrestling; his writing in the ta^lik 
style was remarkable. 

Bibliography. Mustaklm Zade Sulaiman 
SaM al-Dln, Dawhat al-masK^ihh (Constanti¬ 
nople), p. 62. (Cl. Huart.) 

■^ABD al-RAHMAN b. Isa. [See ibn al- 
djarrah.] 

‘ABD al-RAHMAN b. .al-Kasim. [See 

IBN AL-K.\S 1 M.] 

“^ABD al-RAHMAN b. KhAlid b. al- 
W.ALlD, the Bar Khalid of the Syriac chroniclers, 
seemed to have inherited the ascendancy and 
military faculties of his father, “The Sword of 
God“. When barely 18, he commanded a division 
at the battle of al-A'armuk, and later at Siffin, 
where he distinguished himself by the side of 
Mu'^awiya. He figures also at the head of the 
principal expeditions in .Anatolia. The memory 
of his father, who died and was buried at Hims 
(Emesa), and the government of this important 
province to which Mu'^awiya had appointed him, 
had given him a preponderate influence in the 
district. His name was mentioned by the Arabs 
of Syria as a possible successor to Mu'^awiya. 
Having become suspicious, the caliph ordered his 
Christian physician, Ibn E'thal, to rid him of this 
future rival of his son A’azid, promising him as 
a recompense, the management of the finances 
of Him.s. The following seems to be proved in 
these assertions: first, the appointment of Ibn 
Ethal — contested by Wellhausen {Das arab. 
Reich und sein Sturz., p. 85) — immediately 
after the death of "Abd al-Rahman (46 = 666- 
667); then the assassination of the Christian 
official by a Makhzumite, probably the nephew 
of “Abd al-Rahman, urged thereto by the insinu¬ 
ations of the people of Medina. The other details 
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appear to ns to be inventions, especially the 
intervention of Mu'awiya, which is sometimes 
quoted to prove that this prince made use of 
poison. We admit, however, that relations between 
him and 'Abd al-Rahman were certainly strained 
and that the distrust with which the growing po¬ 
pularity of the son of I^alid inspired him was 
real. The auto-da-fe of the bishop of Hims, which, 
according to Theophanes (p. 533), took place about 
this time — Lequien {Oriens christ.^ ii. 842) adds 
that the bishop was burned by the Mussulmans, — 
is connected with these events, thus making up 
for the deficiency due to the silence on this 
point in the works of the Byzantine chroniclers 
and the Arab annalists. We think that the sudden 
death of '^Abd al-Rahman immediately after his 
return as a conqueror from Anatolia, followed at 
once by the appointment of a Christian official, 
and the exactions, true or false, laid to the charge 
of the latter, must have caused a lively commotion 
in Hims. A Makhzumite took advantage of the 
general discontent to assassinate Ibn Uthal; under 
the pretext of avenging his relative. It is very 
probable that a rising of the populace took place 
on behalf of the family of the great Wialid, a 
rising in which the bishop lost his life. If we 
admit the authenticity of Lequien’s inference, this 
local outbreak of fanaticism was one of the tare 
acts of intolerance belonging to the reign of 
Mu'^awiya. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 2093, 2913; ii. 
82-83; Aghani., XV. 13; \Vkubi (ed. Houtsma), 
ii. 265 ; Dinawari (ed. Girgas et Rosen), pp. 164, 
183, 198; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, ii. 154; H. 
Lammens, Etudes sur le r'egm de Mo'-awia /«■'■, 
pp. 3—15, 218-219. _ (H. Lammens.) 

'ABD al-RAI^MAN b. al-Mansur Mu- 
hammed, the last 'Amiride of Cordova, .\fter the 
premature death of his brother 'Abd al-Malik b. 
al-Mansur [q. v.] he Ijecame in the year 399(1008) 
imperial administrator (Hadjib) with the surname 
al-Nasir for the Uniaiyad pretender-caliph, Hisham 
II. He was bom about 376 (986) of a Christian 
princess, the daughter of a certain Sancho, for 
which reason he is also sometimes called Sanchol, 
i. e. little Sancho. On account of his origin he 
was but little loved by the Mussulmans, and they 
impute many evil deeds to him: he is said to 
have poisoned his brother, to have been addicted 
to drink, etc. He offended them most deeply, 
however, by having induced the caliph Hish.am 
to proclaim him his successor to the throne. When 
therefore in the same year (399 = beginning of 
1009) he undertook a campaign against Alfonso V 
of Leon, there broke out in the capital, Cordova, 
a revolt under the leadership of the Umaiyad Mu- 
hammed b. Hisham al-Mahdi. On hearing the 
news 'Abd al-Rahman immediately started to 
return home, but was abandoned by his troops 
on the way back and killed by al-Mahdi’s orders 
(4'''Radjab 399 = 4'h March 1009). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthTr (ed. Tomb.), 
viii. 499; Dozy, Hist, des Musidmans d'Espagsie.^ 
iii. 268 ct seq. ; idem, Rechcrchcs sur Ehist. et 
la litter, de PEspagne (3*1 ed.). i. 188 et seq. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

'ABD al-RAHMAN b. Muhammed. [See 

IBN KHALDUN.] _ 

'ABD ai.-RAHMAN b. Muhammed b. al- 
Ash'ath. a Kindite general, who revolted against 
al-HadJdjadj. Being descended from the old kings 


of Kinda, 'Abd al-Rahman was at first the recipient 
of much kindness from al-Hadjd]adj, who went so 
far as to marry his son Muhammed to 'Abd al- 
Rahman’s sister. In 76 (695-696) al-Hadjdjadj sent 
him with an army to defend Mada'in against 
Shabib. In 80 (699) after the defeat of 'Ubaid 
Allah b. Abl Bakra by Rutbil (or Zunbll; comp. 
Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich und sein Sturz., 
p. 144, note), king of Kabulistan, al-Hadjdjadj 
gave 'Abd al-Rahman the lieutenancy of Sidjistan 
and the command of an army magnificently equip¬ 
ped, and known for that reason as “The Army 
of Peacocks“, to make war against Rutbil. 'Abd 
al-Rahman’s campaigns were replete with successes, 
but al Hadjdjadj nevertheless sent him rough let¬ 
ters blaming his conduct. Urged by his soldiers, 
he openly revolted and declared war against al- 
Hadjdjadj (81= 700). Before setting out for 'Irak 
'Abd al-Rahman concluded a treaty of alliance 
with Rutbil, who pledged himself to help him in 
case of need and to afford him a place of refuge 
in his country. In the beginning '.\bd al-Rahman 
was victorious, but presently, at the battle of al- 
Zawiya, his army was routed. He fled to Kufa, 
where the c.aliph 'Abd al-Malik sent his son 'Abd 
Allah and his brother Muhammed to negotiate with 
him, even proposing the recall of al-Hadjdjadj. 'Abd 
al-Rahman did not accept the offers of the caliph 
and thus declared himself as his enemy. The battle 
of Dair al-Djamadjim (Sha'ban 82 = Sept. 701; 
comp., however, J. Perier, Fie d'al-Hadjdjadj.^ 
p. 186, note 3) was disastrous for'Abd al-Rahman, 
and that of Maskin completed his downfall. He 
fled towards Sidjistan and on his arrival at Bust the 
prefect, 'lyad b. Himyan, loaded him with chains, 
intending to give him up to .al-Hadjdjadj. But 
Rutbil, true to his promise, came to free him and 
took him to his orvn country. Once more, how¬ 
ever, at the instigation of his army 'Abd al-Rahman 
returned to Bust to try his luck against al-Hadj^adj, 
but he soon returned to Rutbil. Fin.aliy Rutbil 
himself, yielding to the promises and especially to 
the threats of al-IIadjdjadj, gave 'Abd al-Rahman 
up to the emissary of the latter. When 'Abd al- 
Rahman reached al-Rukhkhadj, he threw himself 
from the top of the tower and was killed (85 = 
704; comp. Perier, loc. cit.^ p. 225, note 2). The 
chronology of the events is not quite certain; 
corap. Wellhausen, loc. cit.., pp. 150 et seq. 

Bibliography. Tabari, ii. 929 et seq.-., Ano- 
nyme arab. Chronik (ed. Ahlwardt), pp. 308 et 
seq.., Mas udi, Tanhih (ed. de Goeje), pp. 314 
et seq.-., W'eil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i. 499 et seq.-, 
Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich und sein Sturz, 
pp. 145 et seq.-, J. Perier, Vie d'al-Hadjdjadj 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 129 et seq. 

(M. SeligsoHN.) 

'ABD al-RAHMAN b. Rostem, founder 
of the new Pahert and head of an Abadite dynasty, 
which held its own ground in Central Maghrib 
from 160 or 162 to 296 (776 or 778 to 908). 

Abd al-Rahman was of Persian descent: according 
to the chroniclers of the Abadite sect he was the 
son of Rostena b. Bahram (comp. Yakut, Mii djam, 
i. 815) b. ShSbur b. Babek Dhi’l-Aktaf. This ge¬ 
nealogy, which is evidently inexact and mutilated, 
is given by the historians to establish the fact that 
'Abd al-Rahman was of royal stock and was des¬ 
cended from the dynasty of the Sasanides. 

'Abd al-Rahman was born in 'Irak, his father, 
Rostem, having taken him with his mother on a 
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pilgrimage, died at Mecca. '"Abd al-Rahman, being 
yet a child, accompanied his mother, who had 
married a pilgrim from the Maghrib, and was 
brought up at Kairawan. 

He became one of the five missionaries who 
spread the Abadite doctrine in the Maghrib after a 
course of study under ^Abu Tbaida Muslim b. Abl 
Karima at Basra. 

When Abu’l-Hiattab, the first Imam of the 
Abadites, had taken Kairawan from the Warfa- 
djuma barbarians, he confided the government of 
this place and of several parts of Ifriklya to “^Abd 
al-Rahman (Safar 141== June 758), but in Dju- 
mada I (Sept.) of the same year Ibn al-Ash''ath 
retook Kairawan from him. ‘^Abd al-Rahraan ac¬ 
companied by his son ^Abd al-Wahhab and his 
retainers fled to Central Maghrib, and, after evading 
the pursuit of Ibn al-Ash^ath, founded the tow'n 
of Tahert, the present Tagdemt, at the foot of 
Djebel Djuzul (or Kuzul). The new city grew' apace, 
its population being Abadite emigrants from Ifri¬ 
klya and Djebel Nefusa. 

When the Abadites of Tahert thought them¬ 
selves strong enough, they raised 'Abd al-Rahman 
to the Imamate (160 or 162 = 776 or 778). Arab 
chroniclers .say that 'Abd al-Rahman had in 154, 
led a strong contingent of Abadites from Tahert 
to Tobna, where an immense concourse of Berbers 
were besieging 'Omar b. Hazarmard. 

'Abd al-Rahman’s reign seems to have been 
fairly peaceable. He applied himself with a sim¬ 
plicity, which recalls that of Caliph 'Omar, to 
make justice prevail in his country. The .Abadite 
communities of the East recognized the validity 
of his ImSmate and sent several embassies to 
him to bring him money and presents. It is said 
that he died, being then very old, in 168 (784). 
His son 'Abd al-Wahhab succeeded him. 

Bibliography. Abii Zakarlya'’al-Wargalani, 
al-Slra {Chronique d'Alwu Zakarya^ trans. Mas- 
queray, Paris-Alger, 1878), pp.’49 et scq.\ al- 
Barradl, Kitah nl-Jqauahir (Cairo, 1302), pp. 
I 73 ‘i 74 i al-DardjInI, A 7 ru 3 al-Sham- 

makhi, Kitab al-siyar : Ibn SaghIr '{Bull, lie Cor- 
resp. Afric.^ 1885, pp'. 30 z/rrj.); R. Ba.sset, 
sanctuaires du Djebel Ncfousa (Paris, l8gg). 

_(A. TE Motylinski.) 

'ABD al-RAHMAN al-SufI (his full name 
is Abu’l-Husai.n 'Abd al-Rahm.yn b. 'Omar al- 
SuFl al-RazI), one of the most eminent astro¬ 
nomers and astrologers of the Arabs, born at 
Rai in December 903 and died in May 986. He 
was a friend, teacher, and astrologer of the Biiyide 
'Adud al-Dawla, who proudly boasted of three of 
his teachers: in grammar, Abu 'Ali al-Farisi al- 
Fasawl; in the knowledge of astronomical tables, 
^erif Ibn al-.A'lam^ and in the knowledge of the 
positions and movements of the fixed stars, 'Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sufi. He wrote: i) Kitdb al-ka-wd- 
kib al-thflbita (or also al-Suwar al-samd'lya) mu- 
sawivar {The Book of the fixed stars., illustrated 
with figures')', 2) Kitdb al-tadhkira wa-mafdrih 
al-shiZd'dl {The Book of the notice and positions 
of radiojection ■—• this last word is an astrological 
technical expression); 3) Mudkhal fi 'l-ahkdtn 
{Introduction into the judgments, i. e. by aid of 
the stars); 4) Risdla fi 'l-asturldb {A Treatise on 
the astrolabe). N®. I is to be found in .Arabic in 
Berlin, Paris, Oxford, Loudon (British Museum, 
India Office), St. Petersburg (Institut des Langues 
Orientales), Constantinople (Aja Sofia, in Persian); 


a French translation was published by Schjellerup: 
Description des eioiles fixes par Abd al-Rahmdn 
al- Sufi (St. Petersburg, 1874); the text and trans¬ 
lation of the introduction was published by Caussin 
de Perceval in the Notices et extraits, xii. 236 el 
seq. The title of N®. 2 is probably faulty; al- 
Tadhkira has no meaning, and .Abu’l-Faradj has 
only Matdrih al-shilifdt. It is probably but a 
portion of N®. 3, still extant in Paris, London 
(India Office), Madrid (Esciirial). N®. 4 is found 
in Paris, Constantinople (.Aja Sofia), St. Petersburg 
(Institut des Langues Orientales). — His son Abu 
'Ali b. Abi'l-Husain al-.Sufi wrote an Vrdjuza on the 
fixed stars, also illustrated with figures, preserved in 
Paris, Munich, Gotha, Bologna (Marsigli), Cairo. 

Bibliography. Fihrist, i. 284; Ibn al- 
Kiftl (ed. Lippert), p. 226; AbuT-Faradj (ed. 
Salhani), p. 304; al-Biruni (ed. Sachau), pp. 336, 
358 (Engl, transl. pp. 335, 358); Steinschnei- 
der, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch., xxiv. 348—350; Dorn, Drei astronom. 
Instrunicntc (St. Petersburg, 1865; in the Mem. 
de Tacad. itnper. des sciences, 7'h senes, ix. N®. l), 
pp. 77—79; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., 
i. 423; Notices et extraits des manuscrits, vii. 
150, 154; xii. 236 et seq.', Suter, Abhand- 

lungen zur Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch. (Leip- 
sic, tgoo and 1902), x. 62; xiv. 166. 

(H. Suter.) 

'ABD al-RAHMAN b. Taghairak. an 
influential Turkish emir during the second period 
of the Seldjuk supremacy. His father was one of 
the emirs of Sultan Barkiyaruk and held the town 
of Khalkhal [q. v.] in fee. 'Abd al-Rahman him¬ 
self was in 1141 appointed by Sultan Mas'ud 
majordomo {hddjib kablr) with the surname of 
Fakhr al-Din. When in 1145 Buzabeh and “Abbas 
rebelled against the sultan, he was able to restore 
peace by allying himself with these men, by 
having the administration of Adharbaidjan and 
Arzan transferred to himself, and by keeping a 
watch over the sultan almost as if he were a 
prisoner. In the end the latter found his position 
insupportable and gave one of his trusted servants 
secret oiders to get the Hadjib out of the way 
when occasion offered; in 1146-1147 '.Abd al- 
Rahman was murdered treacherously near Gandja 
(Elisabethpol). 

Bibliography. Recucil de textes rclat. a 
Thist. des Seldjoucides, ii. 170 et seq.', Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tomb.), x. 196 et seq. 

(M. Th. Houtsma.) 

'ABD al-RAHMAN ('Abdu’r-Rahman) 
KH AN, emir of .Afghanistan (1844-1901), was per¬ 
haps the most remarkable ruler of an independent 
Mussulman state in the present day. His life may 
be conveniently dealt with under the following 
four heads: i. Childhood and youth, up to the 
death of Emir Dost Muhammed (1844—1863). — 
2. The period of civil wars (1863—1869). — 3 - Exile 
(i86g—1880). — 4. Reign as emir (1880—1901). 

I.'Abd al-Rahman was the son of Afdal, the eldest 
son of Dost Muhammed after Akbar Khan’s death 
in 1266 (1849). Dost Muhammed had five sons 
by a wife of the Bamezai Popalzai clan, whom 
he preferred to those by a wife drawn from the 
Shl'a Bangash of Kurram. Of these five sons 
Sher 'All was the eldest surviving at his father’s 
death, and the sons of the second wife, Afdal 
and A'zam, though older than Sher 'All, were 
set aside. This is an important point, as it ex- 
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plains the position of the rival brothers at Dost 
Muhammed’s death. ‘^Abd al-Rahman himself has 
consistently maintained that in questions of suc¬ 
cession the position of the mother is unimpor¬ 
tant, and that primogeniture should be the rule 
if possible, and that Dost Muhammed’s own mother 
was a Kizil-bash, and not an Afghan. He consi¬ 
dered that Sher '^All injured his own prospects 
by appointing “^Abd Allah Djan as his heir, and 
he adhered to these views in arranging for the 
succession of Habib Allah to his own throne, al¬ 
though Muhammed "^Omar was the son of a mother 
of higher rank. "^Abd al-Rahman was born about 
the year 1844, shortly after Dost Muhammed had 
recovered his kingdom, and spent his early years 
in Kabul. After 1850 his father Afdal was absent 
in Afghan Turkistan as governor of Balkh. ‘’Abd 
al-Rahman joined his father when he was nine 
years old, and spent the next ten years in Turki¬ 
stan; his own autobiography is the principal au¬ 
thority for the events of these years. He relates 
that he did not learn easily to read and write, 
being devoted to outdoor exercises, and when he 
was about 18 years old he had apparently for¬ 
gotten anything he had learnt, for on receiving 
a private letter from the daughter of his uncle 
A'^zam, he was ashamed at being unable to read 
it. He prayed for enlightenment, and in the night 
saw in a vision a holy man who told him to rise 
and write. This he did, and in the morning he 
found himself able to recall what he had learnt, 
and very soon he was able to read and write. 
Pashino (1876), however, says that he could read 
and write but little, and no doubt it was always 
a labor to him, only overcome by his strong 
will. His military education was more thorough 
and more congenial to him. His first instructor 
was, as he says, an Englishman named Campbell, 
who was taken prisoner at Kandahar in 1250 
(1834) in Shah Shudja^’s attempt of that year. 
This man was in reality a Eurasian, or as Kaye 
(^Afghan War, 1874, i. 131) calls him an Indo- 
Briton, and appears to have been a brave and 
able man. He had become a Mussulman, was 
known as Sher Muhammed Khan, and was now 
commanding Afdal’s troops in Turkistan. ^Abd 
al-Rahman expresses great admiration for him, 
and was under his tuition for three years. At the 
end of this period the capricious Afdal allowed 
himself to be influenced against his son by 'Abd 
al-RahIm a distant relation, and threw him into 
prison for a year. He was then pardoned and 
restored to favor, and, Sher Muhammed Khan 
having just died, was made general in his place. 
His uncle A'^zam came to Turkistan as com- 
mander-in-chief about this time, and 'Abd al- 
Rahman was under his orders, but in spite of his 
youth he seems to have taken a real part in the 
operations which extended Dost Muhammed’s power 
through Kataghan, Badakhshan and Derwaz, and 
all the territory south of the Oxus up to the 
Pamir. The first war was against Mir .Atalik of 
Kataghan, who refused to admit the emir’s au¬ 
thority. He was defeated and took refuge in Ba¬ 
dakhshan. He instigated a rising in Andarab and 
obtained assistance from the Mir of Kolab, who 
was a feudatory of Bukhara, and from the Mirs 
of Bada khsh an. ‘"Abd al-Rahman was besieged in 
Talikhan, but emerged successfully from his diffi¬ 
culties. His father, however, ordered him to retire 
on Khanabad which he did successfully. Peace 


was made, evidently against his will, and he was 
as he says for a year occupied in the organiza¬ 
tion of the army at Takhtapul. After this war 
broke out again and continued in a desultory 
manner till the death of the emir Dost Muhammed 
after the capture of Herat in 1863, when '^Abd al- 
Rahman was nineteen years old. He was then at 
Khanabad in Kataghan, his father was at Takhtapul 
and A'^zam was with the emir when he died, but 
quickly fled as Sher “^All was too powerful at Herat 
to be opposed. “^Abd al-Rahman was for a time in a 
dangerous position as the Kataghan chiefs were 
roused by the news of the great emir’s death, but he 
won a decisive victory at Narin and succeeded 
in maintaining his authority. These troubled years 
of fighting and intrigue developed his strong cha¬ 
racter and prepared him for the part he was to 
play in the internecine struggle of the next few 
years. 

II. Sher “^All succeeded Dost Muhammed as 
emir without immediate opposition, but Afdal 
and A'^zam began at once to intrigue against him. 
Open war soon burst out; A'^zam was defeated 
by Rafik Khan, Sher ‘^All’s general, and took re¬ 
fuge in British India. Afdal then made an attempt, 
and contrary to 'Abd al-RahmSn’s advice, gave 
back Kataghan to Mir Atalik in order to secure 
his neutrality. He w.as defeated by Rafik Khan 
at Badjgah in the Hindu-Kush mountains, and 
was shortly afterwards imprisoned treacherously 
by Sher '.All. '.Abd al-Rahm 5 n states that he had 
himself shortly before proposed to his father to 
imprison Sher '-All in a similar manner, but that 
he refused to avail himself of the opportunity. 
'Abd al-Rahman evidently despised his father for 
what he considered a foolish scruple, and points 
out that Sher 'All was not hampered by any 
such fantastic ideas of honor. 'Abd al-Rahman 
then fled across the Oxus, and took refuge with 
the emir of Bukhara who received him unwil¬ 
lingly. When the Russians took Tashkend and 
the emir left Bukhara for Samarkand 'Abd al- 
Rahman opened up communications with his uncle 
A'ram who was at Rawalpindi, but made his 
escape and met him at Bailjgah. Uncle and nephew 
collected some forces, and made a bold dash at 
Kabul, taking advantage of the absence of Sher 
'All at Kandahar where he had been engaged 
in war with his own whole brothers. He had been 
successful, but had lost his eldest son, and had 
alienated Rafik Khan his best general, who came 
over to 'Abd al-Rahman. Kabul was taken with¬ 
out difficulty and 'Abd al-Rahman then marched 
against Sher ^All, defeated him at Saidabad, and 
took Ghazni, releasing his father who was confined 
there. Afdal now became emir (his coins struck 
at Kabul are dated 1283), but Sher 'All retained 
possession of Kandahar and Herat, and Faid Mu¬ 
hammed the governor of Balkh, who had at first 
helped 'Abd al-Rahman, now declared for Sher 
— A'zam, who was a man of stronger cha¬ 
racter than -Vfdal, was cruel and tyrannical, while 
Afdal had lost all energy and became a confirmed 
drunkard. The treacherous assassination of Rafik 
Khan, to whom so much of their success had 
been due, led to great unpopularity, and it was 
only the ability and detennination of 'Abd al- 
Rahman which upheld their throne for a time. 
The defeat of Sher 'All at Kilat-i Ghilzai in Jan. 
1867, and the subsequent capture of Kandahar 
were mainly due to him, and after this he fol- 
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lowed Sher “^All into Turkistan and defeated him 
and Faid Muhammed in the Pandjshir Valley. 
Faid l^uhammed was killed in this action. 'Abd 
al-Rahman returned to Kabul, and no doubt hoped 
to succeed his father who died in Oct. 1867, but 
found it advisable to support his uncle who suc¬ 
ceeded. He was not however trusted, and was 
compelled to lead an army to Balkh again in the 
heart of winter. He and his troops suffered greatly 
from the cold, but for the time he was successful, 
and suppressed all opposition with the utmost 
severity. The whole garrison of Nimlak, 2500 
men, was massacred. Akca and JIaimana in the 
west of the province were also taken. Sher '^All 
still held possession of Herat and his son Ya'kub 
now recovered Kandahar. Sher '^All joined him, 
and their army advanced up the Tamak valley 
towards Ghazni. A'^^m left Kabul to meet them, 
and his favorite IsmaTl Khan, against whom "^Abd 
al-Rahman had in vain warned him, treache¬ 
rously seized Kabul in his absence, and made it 
over to Sher ‘^All. A'^zam was joined by '^Abd al- 
Rahman near Ghazni but they were overthrown 
at Zana Khan, and forced to take to flight with 
a few followers only. 

III. Sher 'All was now (at the end of 1S68) 
established as emir over the whole of Afghani¬ 
stan, and retained the position till 1879 After 
the defeat of Zana Khan 'Abd al-Rahman for 
some time led a wandering life of great hardship. 
He describes his adventures in detail with spirit 
and humor, and it is not too much to say that 
this part of his memoirs bears comparison with 
the celebrated autobiography of the emperor Babar. 
He met his uncle at a place called Maimana in 
the translation (i. 104); evidently not the Mai¬ 
mana of Turkistan, but some village near Ghazni, 
and thence they found their way to the Wazirl 
country on the Indit^n frontier. Subsequently they 
went through Zhob and Pe.shin, and by way of 
Caghai to Palllak on the Helmand River and so 
into Sistan. They then entered Persian territory and 
went by way of Birdjand to Meshhed. There '^Abd 
al-Rahman left his uncle as the Shah’s guest. 
He was ill at that time and died shortly after¬ 
wards at Shahrud. He left a son named Ishak, 
who was yet to be a cause of trouble. “^Abd al- 
Rahman travelled over the Kara-Kum desert, under¬ 
going great hardships by the way, to Khlwa, 
which was still independent although '^Abd al- 
Rahman, with his usual foresight, warned the Khan 
that he could not maintain his independence for 
long and advised him to come to terms with 
Russia, — advice which was not followed. Ulti¬ 
mately he arrived at Samarkand, and after an 
interview with the Russian governor went on to 
Tashkend, w'here he was received by Gen. Kauf- 
mann, the Governor-General. He asked for assis¬ 
tance against Sher '^All. This was refused him 
but he was given an allow'ance for his mainte¬ 
nance and a house at Samarkand, where he con¬ 
tinued to live for the next eleven years. He waited 
quietly for his opportunity, which did not arrive 
as soon as he had hoped. Sher '^All had met 
Lord Mayo the viceroy of India in 1869, and 
very exaggerated reports were circulated in Cen¬ 
tral Asia as to the results of the meeting, but 
his friendship with the English did not lost long, 
and he showed greater friendliness towards Rus¬ 
sia. This did not improve '^Abd al-Rahman’s po¬ 
sition, and perhaps rendered him more willing 


to accept English help when the occasion arrived. 
So he remained until the year 1880 w'hen the 
events following the British invasion of Afghani¬ 
stan and the flight and death of Sher “^All led to 
the revival of his hopes. 

IV. The history of the war of 1879-80 will be 
dealt with elsewhere [see afotanistan]. It is 
sufficient to note here that the failure of Va%ub 
and his removal to India left the throne vacant, 
and that an offer was made to ‘^Abd al-Rahman 
by Sir Lepel Griffin on behalf of the British 
Government to recognize him as emir of the whole 
country with the exception of the Kandahar pro¬ 
vince, which it was proposed to maintain as a 
separate state. “^Abd al-Rahman accepted the offer 
with some reservations, and was soon justified in 
his action from his own point of view. Aiyub 
the second surviving son of Sher 'All invaded 
Kandahar from his base at Herat, and won the 
battle of Maiwand. This led to Gen. Robert’s 
march from Kabul to Kandahar where he defeated 
.\iyub on the Sept. 1880. The English Go¬ 
vernment then gave up the scheme for a separate 
state of Kandahar, and 'Abd al-Rahman received 
possession of it in April 1881. Aiyub, however, 
was able to collect another army, and again invaded 
Kandahar, but was finally defeated by 'Abd al- 
Rahman in Sept. 1881, not without the aid of 
bribery. He fled into Persia, and 'Abd al-Rahman 
for the next twenty years ruled a united Afgha¬ 
nistan. During this period his external boundary 
was to some extent modified; (l) by the action 
of the Anglo-Russian boundary Commissions of 
1885 and 1895 regulating the extreme northwestern 
and northeastern frontiers; (2) by the regulation 
of the British and Afghan spheres in the debateable 
land occupied by unsubdued hill-tribes, under the 
Durand treaty of 1893; and (3) by the annexation 
of Kafiristan in 1896. 

The first of these events is generally known 
as the Pendjdeh dispute. The boundary of Afghan 
Turkistan to the N. W. was imperfectly defined 
by the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1873, and 
after the annexation of the Merw Oasis by Russia 
it became necessary to lay down a more definite 
line. A joint commission was appointed for this 
purpose, but before any delimitation could be 
made some fighting took place between the Rus¬ 
sians under Alikhanow and the A fgh ans under 
Shams al-DIn, in which the latter suffered seve¬ 
rely. At the time of the collision 'Abd al-Rahman 
was at Rawalpindi in British India, where he 
was received by the viceroy Lord Dufferin. The 
action of the Russians was much resented, and 
at one time it seemed possible that the incident 
might lead to war between England and Russia, 
but 'Abd al-Rahman was not willing that it should 
be regarded as a casus belli^ and did not insist 
on the inclusion of the Sarik Turkomans in Af¬ 
ghanistan. He accepted the line finally laid down 
by the commission; which left Pen^deh to the 
Russians, while Dhu 'l-Fikar which they had also 
occupied was returned to Afghanistan. Never¬ 
theless he was much displeased at the methods 
followed, and always considered that he had not 
received fair treatment, but he did not allow 
his feelings to divert him from the main object 
of his policy which was to maintain the inde¬ 
pendence of Afghanistan, and he clearly per¬ 
ceived that a war between England and Russia 
would not contribute to this result. 
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Secondly, the arrangements as regards the in¬ 
dependent tribes were not altogether to his taste. 
He regarded the inclusion of the province of 
Zhob in British Belucistan as an infringement 
of his rights, although none of his predecessors 
had held the country, and he also resented the 
extension of the Bolan railway to Caman. He 
agreed to a demarcation being made under the 
treaty of 1893 (the Durand treaty), but the actual 
demarcation made in 1895-96 displeased him, and 
his general Ghulam Haidar effectually prevented 
the boundai'y from being carried, as had been 
agreed, through the lands of the Mohmand tribe. 
It is generally believed that in his dissatisfaction 
he gave some encouragement to the Mullas who 
organized the outbreaks along the frontier in 
1897 on the TocI, among the Mohmands and 
Afridis, and in Swat, but he avoided an actual 
rupture with the British Government. 

Thirdly, he took immediate advantage of the 
recognition of Kafiristan as within his boundaries, 
and in the course of 1896 he thoroughly conquered 
and annexed this hitherto independent and pagan 
mountain-land, and the conversion of its inhabit¬ 
ants to Islam has been proceeding ever since. 
The above were the principal events affecting 
the outer fringe of the country, but "^Abd al-Rahman 
had also to grapple with several internal diffi¬ 
culties, which will now be noticed. 

The Ghalzai rekelhon. This large and im¬ 
portant tribe broke into rebellion in 1S86 insti¬ 
gated by the chiefs and Mullas who found that 
the emir’s severe and repressive system interfered 
with their power and influence. Some of them, 
such as ‘^Azmat Allah Khan, were connected with 
Sher All’s family and intrigued with Aiyub. — 
‘^Azmat Allah was arrested in 1882, but the actual 
outbreak did not take place till the autumn of 1886. 
One of the principal rebels was the Mulla ^Ahd 
al-KarIm, son of the notorious Mushk-i ^Alam, 
whom the emir nicknamed Mush-i '^Alam, i. e. 
„mouse of the world^ instead of ‘‘musk of the 
world^*. The TarakkI, Andar and Hotak clans took 
part in the rising, and at first won some suc¬ 
cesses, The Ghalzais who formed part of the Herat 
garrison also mutinied, and attempts were made 
to communicate with Aiyub. The general Taimur 
Shah a Ghalzai who was deputy commander-in¬ 
chief took part in the rebellion. After severe 
fighting it was put down chiefly through the ef¬ 
forts of Ghulam Haidar TokhI, afterwards com- 
mander-in-chief. Taimur Shah was taken prisoner 
and stoned to death by the emir’s orders. Aiyub’s 
attempt at invasion was a failure. He went to Gen. 
Maclean, the British consul general at Meshhed, 
and surrendered himself, and was taken to India 
where he has since lived as a state prisoner. 

Ishak’s rebellion. Ishak son of the emir A^^zam 
was employed as viceroy of Turkistan after 1880, 
but was never loyal to ^Abd al-Rahman, and 
soon began to intrigue against him, making use 
especially of the sect of Nakhshbandi Derwishes, 
of which he was a member. In 1888 when '^Abd 
al-Rahman was seriously ill with gout, and a 
rumor of his death was circulated, Ishak thought 
his time was come, and proclaimed himself emir, 
striking rupees in his own name bearing the 
legend ,Struck at Kabul 1302'’, although in fact he 
never had possession of Kabul, and the coins 
were minted at Balkh. Sultan Muhammed Khan, 
in his translation of the emir’s Memoirs (i, 267) 


states that he had himself seen a rupee of Ishak, 
with the legend La Halt amir Muhanirned Ishak 
Khan. He rebukes this as blasphemous although 
it should have been clear to him that he had not 
read it correctly. No Mussulman coin, has ever 
borne such a legend. The correct reading is Mu~ 
hammed Ishak arnir gJmzt khalad allah mzilkahu 
al-amir ibn alarntr. Gen. Ghulam Haidar was 
sent with a strong force from Kabul, and ‘‘Abd 
Allah Khan cooperated from Balkh. The united 
forces met Ishak's army at GhaznI-Gak nearTa^- 
kurghan. For some time the issue was doubt¬ 
ful, and Ishak obtained a partial success over 
"Abd Allah Khan’s force, many of the fugitives 
from which reached Kabul before the news of 
the final victory was received, and spread false 
rumors of a defeat which were believed for a 
time even by the emir himself. Ghulam Haidar’s 
troops had stood firm throughout, and defeated 
Ishak who fled and took refuge with the Russians 
at Kerki. They detained him as a kind of state 
prisoner at Samarkand. After this ‘^Abd al-Rahman 
himself visited Turkistan leaving Ilabib Allah as 
regent at Kabul, and punished all concerned with 
extreme severity, so much so as to lead Lord 
Lansdowne the viceroy of India to send him a 
formal remonstrance, which as “^Abd al-Rahman 
records he was unable to comply with. Fie also 
suppressed a rising in Badakhshan. 

In December of the same year (1888) he had 
a narrow escape from assassination. A soldier 
fired at liiu' while he was reviewing his troops, 
but missed. ^Abd al-Rahman attributes his escape 
to a charm written by a holy man which he had 
worn on his arm since childhood. 

The Hazara rising. The Hazara tribes of the 
mountains west of Kabul, of Mongolian descent, 
Persian in language and Shi'^ites by creed have 
never loved the Afghans, and began to give trouble 
about the time of Ishak’s rebellion. In 1891 and 
1892 serious fighting took place and the victori¬ 
ous Ghulam Haidar was ordered to advance into 
Hazaristan from Turkistan. The outbreak was put 
down and the leaders taken prisoners. Since then 
the country has be-m quiet, in accordance with 
the natural disposition of its sturdy, good-tempered 
and hardworking people. No such excessive se¬ 
verities as had marked the suppression of the 
Turkistan revolt seem to have been employed 
on this occasion. 

In dealing with unruly tribes, whether Pathan, 
Hazara or Uzbeg, ‘^Abd al-Rahman acted according 
to the traditional Oriental rule. Any means of 
ensuring submission are considered lawful and 
proper, and in some cases the utmost severity 
and cruelty was used. He considered that his 
people could be governed in no other way, and 
was thoroughly persuaded that he had Divine 
Sanction for all his acts. His methods, however, 
excited violent hatred among the more indepen¬ 
dent tribes, who saw their leaders killed, their 
villages destroyed, and whole clans driven from 
their homes and their pastures, or transplanted 
wholesale to some distant part of the country. 
In general, however, where there was no actual 
rebellion, justice was done, and an amount of 
peace and order, to which it had long been a 
stranger, was gradually established throughout the 
country. ‘^Abd al-Rahinan was a sincere but not 
a bigoted Sunnite. He encouraged Mullas and 
religious enthusiasts up to a certain point, and 
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would make use of them to gain his own ends, 
but he never allowed them to take the lead, and 
was not under their influence, as his successor is 
believed to be. In his Memoirs he insists again 
and again on the folly of fighting and war be¬ 
tween Sunnites and Shfites, and he seems to have 
been on the whole just in his dealings with the 
Shl'a Hazaras. Nor does the conquest and con¬ 
version of the heathens of Kafiristan seem to 
have been accompanied by religious persecution. 
His remark regarding the feuds between the Per¬ 
sians and Turkomans is characteristic. He says: 
„The Persians and Turkomans are enemie.s although 
they are both Muslims, yet their priests being 
servants of the Devil instruct them to kill and 
sell each other .... Though these two races call 
themselves Muslims, they treat each other as 
heathens through ignorance. Thus the unbelievers 
triumph over the faithful, because the latter are 
disunited. The fault is not in Islam, it is we who 
are full of faults“. Great efforts were made by 
the emir to Improve the condition of his country 
by the promotion of trade and manufactures. His 
methods were not always those best calculated 
to succeed, the heavy transit duties being a severe 
tax on traffic, but on the whole there can be no 
doubt that Af gh anistan made a great advance in 
prosperity during his reign. 

Military organization received much attention and 
the manufacture of arras and ammunition was 
organized under the direction of English experts 
such as S. Pyne, A. Martin, and others. The 
main spring of 'Abd al-Rahman’s policy was his 
determination to preserve the independence of 
Afghanistan from his powerful European neigh¬ 
bors, and his keen intellect made it clear to him 
that in order to effect this object it was neces¬ 
sary to remain on good terms with both England 
and Russia; with England to which he was bound 
by treaties and through which his relations with 
the rest of the world were conducted, and with 
his near northern neighbor Russia. This inten¬ 
tion he carried out consistently, and though often 
displeased at the action of both powers he always 
succeeded in avoiding a rupture; while clinging 
tenaciously to everything he believed to be his 
by right. His character can be best studied in 
the frank self-revelation of his autobiography, one 
of the most remarkable and attractive works ever 
produced by an Oriental monarch. 

“^Abd al-Rahman suffered for many years from 
gout, and towards the end of his life this was 
complicated by the appearance of Bright’s disease. 
On the Oct. 1901 he died from the immediate 
effect of a paralytic stroke, after declaring Habib 
Allah his eldest surviving son to be his succes¬ 
sor. Habib Allah and Nasr Allah are the sons of 
BIbi Gulrez, a girl of Wakhan whom he married 
at Samarkand. Blbl Halima whom he married after¬ 
wards is a member of his own tribe, and her 
son Muhammed 'Omar was at one time thought 
to be the emir’s favorite. But whatever his prefe¬ 
rence, he adhered in this matter to his declared 
principle, and designated the eldest son as heir 
to the throne. 
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'ABD al-RASHID b. 'Aed al-Ghafur al- 
HusainI al-Mad.anT al-TattavvI, a Persian lexico¬ 
grapher, born in Tatta, but a Saiyid by descent; 
died after 1069 (1658). His principal work is a 
Persian dictionary, usually called Farhang-i Rashidi.^ 
which was compiled in 1064 (1683-1684) and 
published in l8j5 in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
Splieth revised the preface {Mukaddamd)'. Grani- 
maticae persicae praecepta ac regulae {HaWe, 1846). 
'Abd al-RashId dedicated an Arabic-Persian dic¬ 
tionary, Muntakhab al-lughdt (1046 = 1636-1637), 
to the Shahdjahan (editions: Calcutta 1808, i8t6, 
1836; Lucknow 1835, 1869; Bombay, 1279 = 
1862-1863). 

Bibliography. Blochmann, in the Journ. 
of the Roy. As. Bengal, xxxvii. 20 et se./.j 
Rieu, Cat. of Pers. MSS., pp. 501, 510; Pertsch, 
Perz. d. pers. Handschr. Kgl. Bibl. Berl., Nos. 
198—-200. _ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

'ABD al-RAZZAK Kamal al-DIx e. Abu 
’l-Ghana'im al-K.asii.ani (or Kash.anI or KashI or 
KasanI), celebrated Sufi author, died, according to 
Hadjdji Khalifa (ed. Flugel, iv. 427), in 730 (1329). 
HadjdjI Khalifa, however, confusing him with the 
historian of the same name, the author of the Matlai 
al-scldain, says in another place (ii. 175) that he 
died in 887 (1482) and, besides, gives his name 
as Kamal al-Din Abu'l-Ghanafim "Abd al-Razzak 
b. Djamal al-Din al-Kashi al-Samarkandi. Little 
is known of 'Abd al-Razzak’s life; according to 
DjamI (Nafahat al-uns, quoted by St. Guyard), 
he was a pupil of Nur al-Din 'Abd al-Samad and 
a contemporary of Rukn al-Din 'Ala' al-Dawla, 
with whom he earned on a somewhat acrimonious 
controversy, and who died in 736 (1336). The 
immediate cause of this correspondence was a 
conversation which 'Abd al-Razzak had with a 
certain emir Ikbal SistanI, a pupil of 'Ala’ al- 
Dawla’s, on the road to Sultaniya on the vexed 
question of the orthodoxy of Ibn 'Arabl. Djami 
then gives a long letter which 'Abd al-Razzak 
wrote to 'Ala' al-Dawla on this question, in which 
he says that he has just read 'Ala' al-Dawla’s 
book, the 'tVzi'u. As this work was written in 
721 (1321), the date 730 (1329) given as that 
of his death must be assumed as the correct one. 
We have then to place 'Abd al-Razzak in the 
Djibal province (Ka^an) under the Ilkhans of 
Persia, and especially in the reign of Abti Sa'id 
(716—736= 1316—133s). 

He was the author of a large number of works, 
several of which have been published. So far 
back as 1828, Tholuck used \ns Latilif al-i'lam 
in Die speculative Trinitatslehre dcs spateren 
Orients (pp. 13—22, 28 et seq..) and translated 
some passages, but without knowledge of the 
author. In 1845 Sprenger published at Calcutta 
the first half of his Istildhat al-sTiflya, or Dictio¬ 
nary of the technical terms of the Safes. An 
analysis of the second part had been given by 
Hammer-Purgstall, in the falirbiicher der Literatur 
(Ixxxii. 68 et seq.). This book also was used by 
Tholuck, and cited under the author’s name 
Q/oc. cit. pp. 7, II, 18, 26, 73). It is of special 
interest because in the preface he states that it 
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was written after he had finished his commentary | 
on the Mariazil al-s^irin of al-HarawI in order 
to explain the Sufi technical terms which occur 
but are inadequately explained in that work, and 
also in his commentary on the Ftisus al-hikam 
of Ibn ‘^Arabl (Cairo, 1309) and in his Tawilat 
al-KoFan. According to Hadjdji Khalifa (ii, 175) 
the Ta^uniat of “^Abd al-Razzak extend to Sura 
xxxviii only, yet Berlin MS. N®. 872 covers the en¬ 
tire Korean, but apparently in abstract. Risala 
jVRkad^ wa'l-kadar^ treatise on predestination 
and free will, first translated into French, {yo 7 trn. 
As.^ 1S73; revised edition 1875), then the text 
published by St. Guyard (1879)^ it will be dealt 
with in detail below. The treatise seems to have 
excited attention, for Hadjdji Khalifa (iii. 429) 
gives three answers to it by Ibn Kamal Pa^a 
Ta^kiibri Zade and Bali Khalifa Sufiyahwi. A com¬ 
mentary on the poem of Ibn al-Farid 

(Cairo, 1310). Plis works as yet unpublished are: 
Risalat aRSarinadtya^ on the idea of an eternal 
Being' Risalat al~Kumailiya^ on the traditional 
answer by ’'All to the question of Kumail b. 
Ziyad fi'l-haklka (comp, the Berlin MS. N®. 3462^ 
Hadjdji Khalifa iv, 38* Journ, As. 14, 83); a 
commentary on the Mazvaki^ al-nndj,um of Ibn 
Arab! and Tadhkirat al-sahibiya. Hadj^i Khalifa 
(v. 587) adds Misbah al-hidaya. For MSS. re¬ 
ference will suffice to Brockelmann, Gesch. J. arab. 
Litter,.^ ii. 203, 204 et seq..^ 545)i the Gotha cat. 
N®. 76, 2, and Palmer’s Trinity College cat. 
P 1*6. 

It will already be tolerably clear what Abd 
al-RazzaVs interests and positions were. He was 
a Sufi of the school of Ibn 'ArabI, the great 
theosophist of the Western Arabic type, though 
with touches of independence, and he gave much 
labor to defence and exposition of his master. 
In the three great divisions of Muslim theolo¬ 
gians, the upholders of tradition {nakl\ of reason 
l^akl\ and of the unveiling of the mystic, {kashf\ 
he took his place with the third. It may be sig¬ 
nificant that his name never indicates to what 
legal school he adhered. Like many mystics, he 
may have regarded such matters as beneath no¬ 
tice, or he may, like Ibn ‘Arabr, have been a 
belated Zahirite in law, as he was evidently a 
Batinite in theology. The last is plain through 
the title itself of his exposition of the Korean, 
ta'wll^ not tafslr^ and is shown in detail in his 
Istilahat and his treatise on kadar. In the last 
we have the normal combination of the Aristo¬ 
telian universe, the Neo-Platonic metaphysics and 
theology and the Kor’aidc mythology of Muham- 
med. These all appear, too, in Ibn ^Arabl, but 
perhaps “^Abd al-Razzah is more anxious to keep 
the last element prominent, and to proclaim thus 
his essential orthodoxy. Certainly, he strives to 
avoid the absolute merging of the individual, and 
the consequent fatalism of Ibn '^Arabl and to lay a 
possible basis for individual responsibility, for free¬ 
dom and rewards and punishments hereafter. His 
method in this is as follows. In order to bring 
out clearly the forces leading to any event and 
the close interweaving of all causes and effects to 
make up the great organism of the universe, he 
begins with a description of the universe on the 
Sufi scheme. It is the Neo-Platonic chain. Above 
is God, the One, the Alone; from him proceeds, 
by a dynamic emanation, the Universal Reason 
{al-'^akl al-awwal\ called also the Primary or 


Universal Spirit {al-ruh uZ-nrcK'd/) and the Highest 
Knowledge al-ala). This is a spiritual 

substance and the first of the properties which 
the divine essence implies. From it two other 
substances are produced, one spiritual {ruhaniya) 
which is the substance of the world of the Uni¬ 
versal Reason, considered as apart from God and 
inhabited by particular intelligences, somewhat 
as fractions of the Universal Reason, which are 
the angels of revealed religion; the other is psy¬ 
chical, being the Universal Soul {tiafs). Finally 
come the material elements with their natural 
forces and laws. In the Universal Reason are the 
types of all things, as universals, and this Reason, 
with its types, is known directly by God. God’s 
omnipotence {kdhirlyd) is manifested through these 
angels or Intelligences, and their world is there- 
I fore called the World of Power (^dlam al-kiidrd). 

1 But they also, in their perfection, repair the im¬ 
perfections of other beings. Their world again, 
therefore, is called the World of Repairing (^alam 
al-djabarut'). Some, however, take the other sense 
of the root dyabar and render it, the World of 
Constraint, because they constrain other beings to¬ 
wards perfection. This world is also called the 
Mother of the Book {jimm al-kitTib\ Korean, xiii. 
39, xliii. 3), from it comes all knowledge of 
divine mysteries, it is above all fetters of time 
and change. The world of the Universal Soul, 
on the other hand, called the World of Ruling 
(^alam al-malakut)^ is a step nearer the parti¬ 
cular, material world. The types which exist in 
the Universal Reason become in it general con¬ 
ceptions, and these are further specialized, deter¬ 
mined, limited, brought near to what we know, 
by being engraved on the individual reasonable 
souls, which are the souls of the heavenly bodies, 
corresponding to the angelic Intelligences, the 
fractions of the Universal Reason. This world, 

I from its likeness to the human imagination, is 
! called the Imagination of the World {khaydl al- 
'• and the Nearer Heaven {al-sanuf al-ditnya), 

I From it issue all beings in order to appear in 
the World of Sense f^dlam al-shnhadd).^ it moves 
and directs everything, measuring out matter and 
assigning causes. The heavenly bodies, then, have 
reasonable souls just like our own, these are the 
imaginative faculties of the particular reasonable 
souls, into which the Universal Soul divides. On 
their changes all change in this world below' de¬ 
pends (comp. al-Ghazzali’s scheme, in Journ. of 
Amer. Orient. Soc..^ xx. Ii6 et seqb). 

Further, this constitution of the universe corre¬ 
sponds to man’s body, macrocosm to microcosm. 
Just as the brain is the seat of man’s ruling 
spirit, so the Universal Spirit or Reason is seated 
in the throne i^arsji) above the sphere of the 
fixed stars. The fourth heaven, the sphere of the 
sun, which vivifies all, is the seat of the Uni¬ 
versal Soul, in man this is the heart, wherein is 
his particular, reasonable soul. So the fourth 
sphere is like the breast, and the sun like the 
physical heart. The individual soul of the sun 
corresponds to the animal spirit in the heart, 
which is the source of human life. 

Next, as to the place of predestination in this 
scheme, for that there are three words, kad^.^ 
kadar and '^indya. Kadf means the existence of 
the universal types of all things in the world of 
the Universal Reason. Kadar is the arrival in 
the world of the Universal Soul of the types of 
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existing things, after being individualized in order 
to be adapted to matter, these are joined to their 
causes, produced by them, and appear at their 
fixed times. ^Inaya is, broadly, Providence and 
covers both of the above, just as they contain 
everything that is actual. It is the divine know¬ 
ledge, embracing everything as it is, universally 
and absolutely. It ts not in any place, for God’s 
knowledge, in His essence, is nothing else than 
the presence of His essence before His essence, 
which is essentially one and goes with all the 
qualities which inhere in Him. Further, while 
the essence (^kaklkd) of kaiia^ is part of the '^inaya 
of God, its entelechy {kamal') is in the world of 
the Universal Reason. The Universal Soul is some¬ 
times called the Preserved Tablet (al-lavih al- 
tnahfuz)^ for on it are preserved unalterable all 
the general conceptions which are on their way 
to the individual heavenly souls. 

It is the world, then, of kaJar^ of the Soul, 
which sets everything in motion. This is by the 
yearning of the reasonable souls of the heavenly 
bodies towards their spiritual source, the Univer¬ 
sal Reason. They try to assimilate themselves to 
this, to universalize themselves. Step by step, 
they mount up, and with each advance they re¬ 
ceive a new outpouring from that source, draw¬ 
ing them on further. With each movement, there 
flows from them an influence upon matter accor¬ 
ding as it is adapted to receive it, and thus 
there is a series of changes in the material world, 
corresponding to those in the world of the Soul. 
These changes may be either absolute, of crea¬ 
tion and destruction, or, between those extremes, 
simply of condition. The duration of existence 
constitutes the Kor’Snic adyal^ and all these are 
fixed by kadar. 

Finally, this exegesis of Kor’an, liii. l—6 will 
show how 'Abd al-Razzak applied Scripture. „By 
the Mount and by a Book Inscribed in a Parch¬ 
ment Outspread, and by the Frequented House, 
and by the Raised Roof, and by the Flowing 
Sea!” The Frequented House is the Spirit of the 
fourth sphere, that of the sun. Therefore Jesus, 
the Spirit of God, has been placed there, whose 
miracle is the raising of the dead. The Mount is 
the ^arsh^ the seat of the Universal Reason. The 
Book Inscribed is tads’, which is in that Rea¬ 
son: and the Parchment Outspread is the Reason 
itself. The Raised Roof is the nearest heaven, 
w'here are the individual celestial souls; it is men¬ 
tioned immediately after the Frequented House, 
because from this heaven the forms descend on 
the earth, and from the Frequented House comes 
the breath of the Spirit, by the combination of 
which the creation of animated beings is achieved. 
The Flowing Sea is the sea of primary matter 
which spreads everywhere and is filled with forms. 

How, then, is such a scheme related to pre¬ 
destination and free will ? It is highly complicated, 
consisting of a remote first cause and an infinity 
of intermingling and crossing, nearer, secondary 
causes. It is possible to look at these last only, 
and so to assign absolute creative and deciding 
power to our own wills. Or to look only at the 
first cause and become fatalists. We must pre¬ 
serve the balance and hold by both. The com¬ 
plete cause of anything into which human will 
can enter must have as an element in it, among 
so many others, free will. It sets all the others in 
movement Under this conception, though never 


[ clearly stated, is evidently implied that man has 
in him an element of the divine deciding power. 
If there is freedom in the divine nature, there 
j must be also in its emanations. For Ibn ‘^Arabl 
the oneness of the divine nature over against the 
creation had overcome everything. ‘^Abd al-Razzak 
lays stress on the multitudinous interweaving causes 
of the world, its constantly developing processes, 
to show that in life, purpose and will there must 
be multiplicity. The divine is spread down through 
the sub-lunar things, it does not simply rule 
from above. Again, amongst the many causes 
working in the world and upon men are the re¬ 
straints and influences of religion, the promises 
and threatenings of the prophets. These we 
should permit to have their effects upon us as 
parts of the whole scheme, the process of trai¬ 
ning under which we are. But, again, why should 
training be necessary? Why are there good and 
bad? Here, again, is an implication, once pretty 
clearly expressed. Matter is of very differing na¬ 
ture, grosser and finer. It can receive only a 
corresponding soul, therefore souls also vary. 
Character and disposition is a combination of 
both, and it is for the soul to overcome its ma¬ 
terial body and itself rise. This evidently is the 
fundamental thought, but ‘Abd al-Razzak does 
not give much space to it. Rather, he uses the 
old theological catch. This must be the best pos¬ 
sible creation, otherwise God would have created 
a better. Further, if all things were equal, there 
could be neither order nor organization. This 
would also be hard on those less perfect things 
thus ruled out of existence. All things should 
have a chance; it is for them to use it. God 
knows their differences and will allow for them. 
The most and the greatest sins are from igno¬ 
rance, and God will so treat them. In the life to 
come the same thing is to go on. Some will at¬ 
tain felicity, others, because they might have done 
better, must undergo purification by punishment, 
but that will not be eternal. Here, perhaps, ‘‘Abd 
al-Razzak is most unsatisfactory. He passes over 
into the normal Muslim conception although it is 
not at all clear that his system can permit indi¬ 
viduality apart from matter. Freed souls, we should 
expect, would either return into the unity, or 
else be sent forth again to another material life. 
Like so many in Muslim theology and philoso¬ 
phy, this tractate was adapted to an audience, 
and was not perfectly ingenuous. Yet behind its 
caution of statement the real system is tolerably 
plain. It is nearer orthodoxy than that of Ibn 
'ArabI, but not as near as this eschatology would 
suggest. 

Bibliography. St. Guyard, in Journ. As., 
7<1> ser., i. 125 et seq., which is the main source; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., ii. 203— 
204, who made of him two different persons. 

(Macdonald.) 

■’ABD al-RAZZAK K.vmal al-DIn b. 
IsHAK AL- Samarkand!, a Persian historian, author 
of the well-known Mallei' al-scldain ■wa-maetjma’' 
al-bahrain, born at Herat in 816 (1413), where he 
died in 887 (1482). His father was kadi and 
Imam at the court of Sultan Shahrukh [q. v.]. In 
845 (1441) “^Abd al-Razzak went to India as an 
ambassador (returned in 848 = 1444), and in 850 
(1446) to Gilan; he died in the reign of the 
sultan Husain Baikara [q. v.] as governor of the 
Wian^ah of Shahrukh. His work depicts, with a 
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brief mention of the birth (704= 1304-1305) and 
accession (716=1316-1317) of the IlkhSn Abu 
Sa‘td [q. V.], the events of the years 717—875 
(ljl7—1471), in chronological order, in two 
volumes (vol. 1 up to the death of Timur in 
807 = 1404-1405); up to the year 830 (1426-1427) 
use is principally made of the Zubdat al-ta-warikh 
of Hafiz-i Abru [q. v.], which is at times quoted 
literally. Some portions of this work are known 
to us only through "Abd al-Razzak; from the same 
work (the original text appears to be preserved 
in only one MS., Bodl. Elliot 422, not recognized 
by Ethe, Catalogue^ p. 90) the famous account 
of the embassy to China in 823—825 (1420— 
1422) is also taken. For the periods from 830 
to 875 (1426—1471) ‘Abd al-Razzak’s work is 
one of the most important original sources of infor¬ 
mation. We do not yet possess a complete edition 
of the Matld <il-sddain\ MSS. are to be found 
in nearly all the larger european collections but 
they are now rare in the East. E. Quatremere 
gives extracts in the Notices et extraits des ma- 
niiserits^ xiv. part 1. As also H. M. Elliot in his 
History of India^ iv. 89—126, and others. 

Bibliography. Elliot, loc. cit.., pp. 92 et 
seq . _ (W. Barthold.) 

‘ABD AL-SALAAd B. Mashish al-Hasani, I 
a celebrated Moroccan Saint; was murdered about 
the year 625 (1227-1228). He appeared to be a 
paragon of Sufism in Northern Africa. He was a 
disciple of Abu Madyan Sha‘aib [q. v.] and the 
master of Abu’l-Hasan 'All al-Shadhill, who has 
given his name to one of the largest Mussulman con¬ 
fraternities. Little is known of his life, which is for 
the greater part legendary; he seems to have had 
as a rival Muhammed b. Abl Tuadjin, who was 
the religious head of the Moroccan Katama, as 
he himself was of the Banu ‘Arus. Muhammed, 
however, had him assassinated or murdered him 
himself, and he was buried on Djabal ‘Alain 
amongst the Banu ‘Artis. There are numberless 
pilgrimages to his shrine; the Moroccans maintain 
that all the trees on the mountain lean towards 
him. It has, however, been impossible for any 
European to visit Djabal ‘.\lam, because of the 
extreme fanaticism of the inhabitants: it is one 
of the least accessible parts of Morocco. The 
reverence for the memory of ‘Abd al-Salam and 
the prestige which surrounded his descendants was 
greater than one could imagine in the whole 
district. He was one of the most revered Sufis in 
the entire Mussulman world, and figures in a 
number of mystic chaines. Legend has naturally 
embellished his biography with a great number 
of miraculous events: at his birth swarms of bees 
from every point of the horizon settled upon 
him; ‘Abd al-Kadir al-Gllanl, another celebrated 
Sufi of the East, who lived more than a hundred 
years before him, did him homage. His death is 
also surrounded with miraculous episodes: there were 
extraordinary signs in the heavens and on earth. His 
shrine is still a place of many miracles. Every year 
after the feast of the Mawlid (the birth of the 
Prophet), the inhabitants of Eshshavvn (Sheshuan), 
a small town not far from Tetouan, arrange a 
great pilgrimage which attracts enormous crowds. 
The people of the tribe of al-Akhmas (Lekhmas), 
have the privilege of coming every year as pil¬ 
grims to the shrine of the Saint and of driving 
the ‘Alamlyun Sherifs away from it; none of the 
latter can be there at that time without running 


the risk of being molested. These ‘Alamlyun 
Sherifs are very rich, as the revenues from the 
sanctuary are considerable. Further, as these She¬ 
rifs are descendants of Idris, they inherit a part 
of the revenue from the great Zawiya of Molai 
Idris al-.SaghIr at Fez; they send a delegation 
there every year, which settles there for a month 
and collects one twelfth of the annual revenue 
of the Zawiya. 

Bibliography: Ahmed al-SalawI, Kilab 
al-istiksa’, i. 240; Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan.^ 
pp. 218-219; de la Martiniere et Lacroix, Do¬ 
cuments sur le X. O. africain., i. 368; Moulieras, 
Maroc inconnu.^ ii. 159—178; Basset, Nedromah 
et les Traras., p. 69. (E. Doutte.) 

‘ABD al-WAD, an ancestor of the kings 
of Central Ma gh rib (Tlemcen) [see ‘abd.alwadides]. 

The following is the genealogy of h^bd al-\Vad 
as given by Yahya b. I^aldlin: „The origin of 
this name goes back to ‘Abd al-WadI, so called 
from the ascetic life led by the ancestor of the 
‘Abdalwadides. — He was a son of Shadjih . . . 
b. Mudar b. Nizar b. Ma‘add b. ‘Adnan, according 
to the opinion given to us by Ibn Abi’I-Faiyad 
and other authors “. Notwithstanding the slight 
value of this genealogy, it still shows that ‘Abd 
al-Wad lived before Islam. This fact is confirmed 
by (‘.Vbd al-Rahman) Ibn I^aldun, according to 
whom, part of the Banu ‘Abd al-Wad inhabited 
Awras from very ancient times and were there at 
the moment of the first Mussulman invasion. 

In the absence of documentai-y evidence it is 
impossible to fix the epoch or the country in 
which ‘Abd al-Wad lived. As to the name ‘Abd 
al-Wad, it is apparently a corruption of the re¬ 
gular ‘Abd al-Wadi, and not, as de Slane thought, 
a change from the Arabic ‘Abd al-W 5 hid in con¬ 
sequence of Berber influence (comp. A. Bel, Hist, 
des Beni '^Abd el- IVdd., rois de Tlemcen.^ Algiers, 
1904, introd., p. ix). 

‘.\bd al-Wad gave his name first to a portion 
of a tribe, which was, according to all Mussul¬ 
man authors, a part of the great Berber tribe of 
the Zanata (Zenetes). The name of Banu ‘Abd 
al-Wad was afterwards extended to twelve other 
parts of the same tribe. 

Bibliography. Muhammed al-TanasI, al- 
Durr wa'Dikyan fi sharaf Bani Zaiyan (MS. 
N#. 4, of the Madrasa of Tlemcen), i. 3; Bar¬ 
ges, Hist, des Beni Zeiydn.1 rois de Tlemcen 
(Paris, 1852), introd., p. xxxiii; Ibn Khaldun, 
^Ibar {Hist, des Berb.).^ ii. 85, loo; Abu Za- 
karlya^ Yahya b. Khaldun, Bughyat al-riiwad 
(ed. and trans. into P'rench by A. Bel, under 
the title. Hist, des Beni '■Abd al-Wdd.^ rois de 
Tlemcen^ i. introd. pp. viii-ix, trans. p. 124, 
text p. 90). _ (A. Bel.) 

‘ABDALWADIDES (Banu ‘Abd al- 
Wad). This name was at first given to a part of 
the great Berber tribe of the Zanata and was 
afterwards extended to many other portions of 
the same tribe. 

The dynasty of the kings of Central Maghrib, 
who took Tlemcen as their capital and whose 
kingdom lasted from 637 to 962 (1239—1554) 
was of the Banu ‘Abd al-Wad family. 

During this period of 315 years, twenty-seven 
kings of this family (of whom two reigned together) 
ascended the throne of Tlemcen. These kings are 
also often called Banu Zaiyan, because one of 
their ancestors, the father of the first independent 
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king of Tlemcen was called Zaiyan. The two 
names Banu 'Abd al-Wad ("Abdalwadides) and 
Banu Zaiyan (Zaiyanides) may be used indif¬ 
ferently for all the kings of this dynasty, although 
sometimes it was thought, but wrongly, that only 
the first five of the kings should come under the 
name of Banu "Abd al-Wad (637—737 = 1239— 
1336) and all the others under that of Banu 
Zaiyan. 

Almost all the Mussulman historians have ascribed 
a noble genealogy to the “^Abdalwadides, without, 
however, being able to establish the fact deci¬ 
sively. Abu Hammu’s historiographer, after having 
asserted the nobility of the family, adds that he 
has done so only on the verbal testimony which 
has been given him; he says that in default of 
exact and duly established knowledge one must 
on this point agree with the generally admitted 
opinion. 

The '^.\bdalwadides belonged to the Berbers 
who were settled in Maghrib long before Islam; 
they were not of the nobility. Ibn Khaldun and 
Yaghmurasan, the first king of Tlemcen who spoke 
Berber, did not hesitate to express doubts about 
the nobility of the ‘^Abdalwadides, or to make 
reservations on the subject which say more to us 
than all the assertions of paid chroniclers. Besides 
these, more recent chronicles, written after the 
fall of the kingdom of Tlemcen, such as al-Durra 
al-saniya (^Jiecueil dcs actes dti Congrh Jes Orien- 
ia/isies, I4'l‘ session, Algiers, 1905) deny their 
title to nobility. 

The attainment of kingly power by the members 
of a family of a portion of the Banu '^Abd al-Wad 
in 637 (1239) brought this Berber tribe, the name 
of which without this would hardly have been 
known, into notice; for nothing certain is known 
of the history of the ‘^Abdalwadides before the 
founding of the kingdom of Tlemcen. In fact we 
have only the fantastic accounts of the Mussul¬ 
man chroniclers who were contemporary with the 
kings of Tlemcen, and who sought to aggrandize 
the lustre of the tribe and the part it had played 
in the general history of the Maghrib after the intro¬ 
duction of Islam. It was at the beginning of the 
13111 century of the Christian era that the '.\bdal- 
wadldes really took part in the political history 
of Northern Africa. Their capital, Tlemcen, became 
an important city full of mosques, schools and 
magnificent palaces. The monuments and ruins 
which are still found at Tlemcen have preserved 
the memory of this ancient splendor for us. The 
list of works relating to the “^Abdalwadides is 
enough to show how much everything that has 
reference to Tlemcen and its kings has been 
studied. Apait from certain details which still 
remain obscure, the political history of Tlemcen 
and the history of its civilization at the period of 
the “^Abdalwadide kings are now well established 
in the main, thanks to the Arab chronicles, 
inscriptions and archeology; but numismatics 
future archeological and epigraphical discoveries 
will perhaps throw some more light on and bring 
new knowledge of the history of the kings of 
Central Maghrib. It may, however, be said that 
few of the Berber dynasties have been the object 
of so many researches and scientific works as that 
of the Banu ^Abd al-Wad. 

Bibliography. In addition to the biblio¬ 
graphy of the article ^Abd al-WAd, Brosselard, 
Allmoire epigraphiqxte ct historiqxte sur les tom- 


beaux des emirs Beni Zeiyani^Journ. As.., 1876, 
reprinted); Barges, Complement a I'hist, des 
Beni Zeiyan., rois de Tlemcen (Paris, 1887); 
idem, Tlemcen., ancienne capitate du royaume 
de ce nom (Paris, 1859); Dozy, in yotirn. As.., 
41!' series, iii; W. et G. Margais, Les monuments 
arabes de Tlemcen (Paris, 1903); A. Bel, Hist, 
des Beni ^ Abd el-Wad, rois de (Algiers, 

1904), i. p. ix. _ (A. Bel.) 

‘ABD .al-WAHHAB. [See Muhammed 

‘abd .\L-WAHH.AB and WAtytABITES.] 

‘ABD ai.-WAHHAB b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
B. Rostem, second Imam of the Abadite dynasty 
of the Rostemides of Tahert. He succeeded his 
father in 168 (784-785) and died in 208 (823-824). 

.\t the time of his accession the town of Tahert, 
founded by ‘Abd al-Rahman, had already greatly 
developed. The great merchants of Ifriklya, of the 
Maghrib and even of Egypt and the East, who 
were sure of finding justice and safety in this 
town, had brought their wealth there. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab himself, before he attained to power, 
had devoted himself to commerce and had acquired 
a considerable private fortune. 

This influx of people who were strangers one 
to the other and the preponderate part that 
certain personages, who relied upon the powerful 
chiefs of nomad tribes, longed to take in the 
town soon caused divisions in Tahert. A group 
of ambitious men, led by Vazid b. Fendin, with 
whom a certain Shu'aib b. al-Ma‘ruf associated 
himself later, contested the right of ‘.\bd al-Wah- 
hab’s Imamate and claimed that he could not 
govern without the assistance of an assembly of 
the leading men of the town. 

These dissidents took the name of Nukkar. 
‘.Abd al-WahhSb was obliged to subdue them by 
force of arms; but his victory never completely 
re-established harmony. He himself only escaped 
by his vigilance and energy from being assas¬ 
sinated and even then saw his son fall, stabbed 
by the dissidents. He had also to repress a rising 
of the Wasilite Berber tribes, the Howara and the 
I.owata. When he had restored peace to his 
kingdom, he went to Djebel Dammar and to 
Djebel Nefusa where he spent many years. 

It was whilst he resided there that the Howara 
and the Nefusa took possession of Tripoli. But 
the town was retaken by Abu’l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah 
b. Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab. ‘Abd al-Wahhab besieged 
him there in 196 (811). During the siege Ibra¬ 
him b. al-.\ghlab died; his son Abu’l-‘Abbas, 
wishing to leave Tripoli, concluded a treaty with 
‘Abd al-Wahhab. The city and the sea were 
retained by the ‘.Abbasides and the country by 
the Abadite prince. 

Abadite chroniclers add that the Imam sent 
Katan b. Salma to lay siege to Gabes. The out¬ 
lying tribes, the Matmala, Zanzafa, Zuwagha and 
others as well as the island of Djerba were under 
his authority. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab appointed governors at Sort 
and in the country of Kastilia. At the request of 
his subjects, he chose as commander of the Nefusa 
the son of AbuT-Khattab, the first Imam of the 
Abadites, called al-Samah, who was his vizier. He 
performed his duty with distinction and loyalty; 
but his son Khalf later caused the Imam and his 
successor Aflah serious trouble. 

B ibliograp hy. Abu Zakariya‘ al-Wargalani, 
al-Slra (Clu onique d'Abou Zakaryd, trans. Mas- 
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queray, Paris-Algiers, 1878), pp. 47 et se^.- 
al-DardjIni, Kitab al-tabakal\ al-Barradi, Kitab 
al-4jawakir\ al-Shammakhi, Kitab al-siyar\\bn 

{Bull, de Corresp. Afric.., >885, pp. 30 
et seql). (A. de Motylinski.) 

^ABD al-WAHHAB (Tai)] al-DIn al- 
Malik al-MansCr) b. al-Malik al-Mudjahid 
Shams al-DIn 'AlI, of the family of the Tahiri- 
des [q. V.], ruled in Yemen after the death of his 
father Zabid in 883 (1478) till 894 (148S). 

Bibliography. Johannsen, Historia Je- 
mattae.! pp. 214—229. 

“^ABD al-WAHID b. ^AlI al-TamImI al- 
MarrakushI Abu Muhammed, surnamed Muhyi‘ 1 - 
Din, was bom in Morocco in 581 (1185), and 
subsequently sojourned in Spain and Egypt. The 
date and place of his death are unknown. In 
621 (1224) he wrote a history of the Almohades 
entitled: al-Mtt^djib fi talkhis akhbar al-Maghrib 
(edited by Dozy; transl. into French by Fagnan). 
Comp. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arah. Litter.., i. 322. 

'^ABD al-WAHID al-RashId, ninth Al- 
mohade emperor, son of and successor to Abu’l- 
'^Ala’ Idris (al-Ma^niun). His mother, Habab, who 
was a Christian captive, helped by her cleverness 
in having the young prince, then only fourteen years 
old, proclaimed emperor. 

The death of al-Ma^man took place suddenly 
on the last day of 629 (ly'l'Oct. 1232) according 
to the author of the Kartas., or at the beginning 
of 630 according to Ibn IChaldun, when he had 
just raised the siege of Ceuta — where his brother 
Abu Musa had stirred up a revolt against him — 
and was marching on Marrakush, which had fal¬ 
len into the hands of Yahya b. al-Nasir, one of 
the pretenders to the throne. '^Abd al-\Vahid, who 
was with his father, was immediately proclaimed 
his successor by the army and partisans who ac¬ 
companied him, and marched quickly upon Marra¬ 
kush, taking care to conceal the fact of his father’s 
death. After having beaten the pretender Yahya 
b. al-Nasir, who had advanced to meet him, he 
entered the city without meeting with much resist¬ 
ance and was immediately solemnly proclaimed 
emperor under the name of al-Rashid. 

When he attained the power the .Mmohade 
empire was fast going to pieces, .\fter the death 
of al-Nasir, who was the last striking figure iu 
the Almohade empire, or, rather, after the famous 
defeat of I.as Navas de Tolosa, the hour had 
struck for the decadence of the .'Mmohade dy¬ 
nasty. The sovereigns allowed themselves to be 
guided by their ministers, often unconsciously; 
the many members of 'Abd al-Mu’min’s family 
all longed to cut for themselves an independent 
fief or a kingdom out of the empire. The fights 
against the Bann Ghaniya had in Ifriklya enabled 
the descendant of the famous Shaikh Abii Hafs 
‘’Omar to become independent and to found the 
Hafside kingdom of Tunis. The Almohade pos¬ 
sessions in Spain had passed little by little into 
the hands of the Christians and, above all, into 
those of Ibn Htid. 

One of al-Ma’mun’s brothers, as has been said, 
occupied Ceuta, one of his nephews contended 
for Marrakush, his capital; the Berber and Arab 
tribes were everywhere restless, taking the part 
sometimes of one sometimes of another of the 
pretenders and adventurers. 

Al-Ma^mun had rejected the greater part of the 
religious precepts of the Mahdl Ibn Tiimart, which 


formed the very foundation of the Almohade em¬ 
pire (comp. Goldziher, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xli. 30 et seq. ; A Bel, Les 
Benou Ghanya., Paris, 1903; Le livre cTIhn Tou- 
mert^ edited by Luciani, with a preface by Gold¬ 
ziher, Algiers, 1903); he had publicly made con¬ 
cessions to the Christians, which scandalized his 
subjets; he had gone so far as to build them a 
church at Marrakush with permission to ring bells 
in it. This policy had alienated a great number 
of his partisans among the Mussulmans. 

Al-Rashid — or rather his advisers — saw 
that in order to bring the dissidents over it would 
be necessary to make a change of policy; he re¬ 
established the institutions of the Mahdl, which 
did some good. Nevertheless the Khult Arabs and 
many Berber parties of the Haskura sent for 
Yahya b. al-Nasir, the pretender to the trone who 
was first cousin to al-RashId, and besieged Marra¬ 
kush, of which they took possession. Al-Rashid, 
who had gone to make war in the South-East, 
near Sidjilmasa, returned and recaptured his ca¬ 
pital (633= 1235-1236). After this initial success 
he went to take possession of Fez, where the 
head of his opponent Yahya was brought to him 
by some Arabs who had assassinated him. 

In 635 (1237) people of Seville, having 
repudiated the sovereignty of Ibn Hud, tendered 
their submission to al-Rashid, as also happened 
at Ceuta. 

Being continuously occupied with the defence 
of his capital and throne and with the pacifica¬ 
tion of farther Maghrib, al-Rashid was unable to 
hinder Yaghmurasan b. Zaiyau from proclaiming 
himself independent at Tlemcen and founding the 
^.\bdalwadide kingdom of Central Maghrib there. 
In spite of his efforts al-Rashid dit not succeed 
in stopping the powerful Banu Marin, parties of 
the Zanata, who invaded his country and estab¬ 
lished their influence there by a series of victo¬ 
ries won by them against the Almohades. It was 
the Marinides who were to become from that 
time the most formidable enemies of the Almo- 
hadas. After several years of a cleverly conducted 
struggle, they succeeded in their turn in wresting 
farther Maghrib and Spain from the last succes¬ 
sors of “Abd al-Mu’min. 

Al-Rashid died after a reign of ten years on 
the loih Iljumada II 640 (51I1 Dec. 1242), being 
drowned in a cistern at his palace in Marrakush. 
He was only twenty-four years of age. Although 
the chroniclers say nothing on this point, it ap¬ 
pears that it was his mother who, in reality, go¬ 
verned the kingdom. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abi Zar% al-Kartds 
(ed. Fez), pp. 184 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar 
{Hist, des Berb.\ i. 344 et seq.\ ii. 237 et seq.-, 
al-ZarkashI, Tcdrikk al-dawlatain (Tunis, 1289), 
pp. 19 et seq., 184; trans. Fagnan (Constantine, 
1895), pp. 40-41 , 269; .Ahmed al-Salawi, Kitab 
al-istiksa^{C&ixo, 1304), i. 200 etseq. (.A. Bel.) 

“ABD al-WASI“ DiaualI b. “Abd al- 
Diami“, a Beisian poet, one of the panegyrists of 
, the Seldjuk Sultan Sandjar. A native of the pro- 
l vince of Ghardjistan, he lived at first for some 
I time at Herat, and then went to Ghazna, where 
: he entered the service of Sultan Bahram Shah, 

: son of Mas“ud, of the dynasty of the Ghaznewides; 

after four years, when Sultan Sandjar came to 
; Ghazna to support Bahram Shah, who was his 
1 first cousin on his mother’s side, he took advan- 
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tage of the occasion to address an ode to him. 
It is said that he died in 555 (1160). His Dlwan 
was published at Lahore in 1862. 

Bibliography: Dawlat ^ah, Tadhkirat 
al-shu’^ard (ed. Browne), pp. 73—76; Muham- 
med '^Awfl, Lubdb al~albab (ed. Browne), ii. 
104—no; Rida Kuli IQian, Madjma’^fil-fusaha^ 
i. 185—192; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. d. scko?t. 
Redekiinste Persiens^ p. loi; Ethe, in Grundr. 
d. iron, Philot,^ ii. 261. (Cl. Huart.) 

ABDAL (a.; plur. of badal^ „substitute“), one 
of the degrees in the Siifi hierarchical order of 
saints, who, unknown by the masses (yidjdl al- 
ghaib'y participate by means of their powerful 
influence in the preservation of the arrangement of 
the universe. The different accounts in the Sufi litera¬ 
ture disagree as to the details about this hierarchy. 
According to the most generally accepted opinion, 
the Abdal, forty in number, take the fifth place 
in the saints’ hierarchy issuing from the great ^atb 
[q. V.]. They are preceded after the lyutb by; 
2) both assistants of the latter {til-imamaii) ; 3) the 
five jStakes^ or „pillars“ (al-awtad or al- umud 
[q. V.]); 4) the seven “incomparable“ {al-afrdd). 
After the Abddl^ who, as was said above, are the 
fifth degree, come: 6) the seventy „preferable“ 
(al-nu^ab^)\ 7) the 300 „chiefs“ {al-nukabrt)\ 
8) the “troops* (alAasii^ib)., 500 in number; 9) the 
,wise“, or the „lonely“ {al-hukama^ or al-mufra- 
dit/i)^ of an unlimited number; to) al-Radjab'tyun. 
Each of these ten classes is confined to a special 
region and a particular sphere of action is assigned 
to each of them. T'he lacunae which happen in 
single classes are filled up by the promotion to 
that class of a member of the class immediately 
below it. The Abdal (also called al-Rukabify „the 
guardians") have their residence in Syria. Their 
merit and intercession bring about the necessary 
rain, the victory over the enemy, and avert ge¬ 
neral calamities. Every individual of them is badal 
(sing.); still which grammatically corresponds 

to another plural (Jmdata^')^ is a more used designa¬ 
tion for a single one. 

Bibliography. Fliigel, in the Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xx. 38-39 (where 
the older sources are indicated; Vollers, ibul..^ 
xliii. 114 ct seq. (after Munawi); Hasan al- 
‘Adawl, al-Nafahdt al-skadjialiya.^ ii. 99 et seq. 
(where is to be found the most frequently ac¬ 
cepted division of the classes); A. von Kremer, 
Gesch. d. herrsch. Idem., pp. 172 r/; Barges, 
Vie dll cel'ebre marabout Cidi Abou-Medien 
(Paris, 1884), Introduction; Blochet, Etudes sur 
I'esoterisme musttlman., dans le Journ. As., 1902, 
i. ^ 2 <)_et_seq. (I. GoLDZIHER.) 

ABDALI, the former name of t' e Afghan tribe 
now known as Durrani. This tribe belongs to 
the SarbanI branch of the Afghan race, and is 
believed by the Afghans to derive its name from 
Abdal (commonly called Avdal) b. Tarin b. 
Sharkhabun b. Sarban b. Kais, who received this 
name from Kh^adja Abu Ahmed, an Abdal or 
saint of the Cishtiya order, in whose service he 
was. The Abdall as the result of wars with the 
Ghalzai had abandoned their original lands near 
Kandahar, and had long been settled near Herat, 
but were restored by N.adir Shah to their old 
home, and when Ahmed Shah was crowned king 
at Kandahar after Nadir Shah’s death, his tribe 
served as a nucleus for the new empire. Influenced 
by a fakir named Sabar Shah he took the royal 


title of Durr-i Durran ,pearl of pearls‘, and the 
Abdall tribe was henceforth known by the name 
of Durrani. The two principal clans were the 
Popalzai and Barakzai, to the first of which be¬ 
longed the royal section, the Sadozai. The name 
Abdall was commonly used for some time after 
these events, but gradually fell into disuse, and 
was replaced by Durrani. It is seldom heard now. 
[For further history of the tribe see Afghans.] 
Bibliography. Elphinstone, (Lon¬ 

don, 1S42), ii. 95; Waklat-i durrdni (an Urdu 
trans. of “^Abd al-Karlm’s Tdrikh-i Ahmed, 
Kanpur, 1292), pp. 3-4; Afghanistan (Lahore, 
1876, an English trans. of Muhammed Haiyat 
Khan's Haiydt-i Afghani), p. 57; Malcolm, 
The history of Persia (1829), i. 403; Hanway, 
Travels (London, 1762), p. 98; — comp, also 
B. Dorn, Hist, of Afghans, ii. 42. 

(M. Loncworth Dames.) 
‘ABDALI (‘Abdeli), plur. ‘Abadil, collective 
name for the inhabitants of the sultanate of Lahedj 
(Lahdj) in Soujh Arabia [see lahedj]. 

aL-‘ABDARI (i. e. descendant of ‘.\bd al-Dar 
b. Ku^iy b. Kilab b. Murra, of the great family 
of the Koraishites), his real name Abu Muhammed 
Muhammed b. Muhammed b. ‘.Ai.I b. Ahmed b. 
Su^uD (or SA'ud or Mas‘ud), known chiefly for 
the description of a journey called al-Rihla al- 
maghribiya. 

We have no information about this learned tra¬ 
veller; it is only known that he was a native 
of Valencia and that he was living not far from 
Mogador, in the Haha tribe, where his family 
w'as, when he started for Mecca on the 25''' Dhii'l- 
Ka'da 688 (ll Dec. 1289). 

Of his masters are known only those, under 
whom he studied during his journey, taking advant¬ 
age of the forced stops of the caravan, and who 
are therefore mentioned in his Rihla: Sharaf al- 
Dln al-Dimyati (al-DhahabI, Tadhkira, iv. 278; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., ii. 73), the 
celebrated traditionist and jurist Ibn Daklk al-'Id 
(SuyutI, Husn al-muhadara, i. 143, Cairo, 1321; 
Ibn al-Sobki, Tabakdt al-shafftya, vi. 2—22, Cairo, 
1324), Zain al-DIn b. al-Munaiyir (Ibn Farhun, 
al-Dlbaitj. p. 205, Fez, 1317; Ahmed Baba, Nail 
al-ibtihadj, p. 191, Fez, 1317), ‘Abd Allah b. 
Harun and TaT al-KurtubI at Tunis, Abu Zaid 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-AsadI at Kairawan, Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘‘All b, Ahmed al-Karafl and others. Among 
his pupils only his son Muhammed and Abu’l- 
Kasira b. Ridwan are mentioned. 

llis Rihla, the writing of which was only begun 
at Tlemcen, is an instructive and useful book not 
only because of its exactness in topographical 
information, but more especially for its archeolo¬ 
gical details and its studies of the customs and 
full show of the Mussulman scholars of the 7 ‘li cen¬ 
tury of the Hegira. 

Looking at things from a lofty standpoint and 
rarely stopping for geographical details, al-‘AbdarI, 
who was a master in Arabic, was specially soli¬ 
citous about the state of Mussulman science, 
searched out men of letters, whose companion¬ 
ship would interest him, and in consequence lost 
no opportunity of devoting himself to literary 
exercise, which was full of lexical excentricities, 
alliterations, puns, metaphors, etc. His style, how¬ 
ever, changed on leaving Cairo, it became tem¬ 
perate and clear, and to a certain extent it ceased 
to be declamatory. 
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The work contains a great many pieces of 
poetry, of which the principal are: l) al-Kasida 
al-Shakrdtisiya by Abu Muhammed ‘Abd Allah 
b. Abl ZakarTya’ Yahya b. '^Ali al-Korashi (d. 8>h 
Rabi* I 466= 13'!' Nov. 1073), a poem in honor 
of the Prophet, which without doubt Shaikh al- 
Buslri imitated in his £uriia\ 2) a tayimis of 
the Munfaridja or Umm al-faradj\ 3) an epistle 
rhyming in _j'«, which al-'^Abdari sent from Kaira- 
wan to his son Muhammed, and in which he gave 
him good moral precepts; 4) a piece rhyming in 
which al-'^.‘\bdari sent to Sultan &lah al-Din 
Yusuf b. Aiyub, and in which he begged him to 
free the country of Islam from the yoke of the 
Christians; 5) a piece of 105 verses, rhyming in 
ya^ which resumes with emphasis the Rthla etc. 

Bibliography: al-'Abdarl, Rihla^ MS. in 
the University Library of Algiers, N*. 2017; 
Ibn al-KadI, Diadk'wat al-iktibas (Fez, 1309), 
p. 179; Ta^ al-Arus^ s. v. ’’Abdariv Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d, arab. Litter,^ i. 482; Cher- 
bonneau, in the yourn As.^ 5>h series, iv. 144 
et seq.\ Motylinski, Itiniraires entre Tripoli 
et I'Egypte\ El Aiachi^ Moulai Ahmed et El- 
Ourtilani {Extr. du Bull, de la Soc. de Geogr. 
d'Alger\ Algiers, 1900, p. 4. 

MOHAMMtD BEN ChENEB.) 
al-'ABDARI Muhammed b. Muhammed b. Mu¬ 
hammed B. al-Hadjuj al-FasI al-KairawanI 
al-TilimsAnI al-MaghribI al-MAlikI AbD 'Abd 
AllAh, a theologian, studied in Fez, went to 
Cairo whilst on a pilgrimage, settled there as 
a professor and died in Djumada I 737 (Decem¬ 
ber 1336). He was probably the son of the author 
of the Rihla [comp, preceeding article], to which 
his appellation of Ibn al-Hadjdi perhaps refers. That 
he is not identical with this latter, as Goldziher 
(in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, Palastinavereins.^ xvii. 
116 and Getting. Gelehrt. Anzeig.., i 899 i P- 466) 
assumes, is shown by the difference of the Kunya, 
apart from the difference of age. His principal work 
is the Kitab al-madkhal ild tanmiyat al-a^mdl bi- 
tahsln al-niydt •wa'l-tanblh ^ald bd^d al-bidd wa'l- 
'’awdid allati 'ntuhilat wa-baydn ^andatha mi- 
kubhhd or more briefly Aladkhal al-shaA al-sharif 
^ala'l-madhdhib., in which he attacks the innovations 
(bida'^) which had spread amongst the Mussulmans 
of the East. It is printed in 3 volumes in Alexan¬ 
dria, 1293, and in Cairo, 1320. He further wrote 
a mystical book on the secrets of the letters of 
the alphabet, Shumus al-anwdr n’a-knnuz al-asrdr. 

Bibliography. Goldziher, Das Ratriar- 
chengrab in Hebron nach aHAbdari.^ in the 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Paldstinavereins.^ xvii. 115— 

122; Fihrist . al-Kutubkhane ai-Khidnvlya.^ 

V. N“. 346; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ 
ii. 83. (Bkockelm.ann.) 

ABDAST (p.), ablution. [See WUDU^] 

'^ABDI (abbreviation of 'Abd al-Rahman), an 
Ottoman historian, was brought up as a page 
{ic oghldn') at Galata-Serai; he was entrusted by 
the sultan Muhammed IV to write the annals of 
his reign and the sovereign condescended to colla¬ 
borate with him, drawing some insignificant facts 
to his notice. He was appointed private secretary 
(1079= 1668); in the following year he took the 
place of '^Abdi Pasha as Nishandji (scribe appointed 
to make out the tughra and was promoted to 
the rank of vizier. He was chosen as Kaim makam 
during the campaign of Cehryn (8<h Rabi^ II 
io89 = 3o'h May 1678). In 1093 (i68z) he was 


appointed governor of Basra and from that mo¬ 
ment he stopped writing his annals. He died 
governor of Candia (1102= 1690), adored by his 
subordinates on account of his love for justice. 
His history {^TePrikh-i H'ishdndji '^Abd al-Rahmdn 
Pasha') extends from 1054 (1648) to 1093 (1682). 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 

dcs Osman. Reiches., see index. (Cl. Huart.) 

ABDJAD (or Abudjad), the first of the 8 voces 
memoriabiles, with which the Arabs used to de¬ 
signate the letters of their alphabet. These eight 
words are usually pronounced as follows: 
haz.'tuaz huttiy kalaman sa^fas karashat thakhaJh 
dazagh. The ilaghrib Mussulmans arrange the last 
four words as follows: sabfad karasat thakhadh 
zaghash. 

The order of the letters — only the consonants 
are to be counted — in this series is the same 
as in Hebrew and Aramaic, and thus, together 
with the paleographic proofs, confirms the theory 
that the Arabs have received their alphabet through 
the Nabataeans. The six letters peculiar to Arabic 
alone have been placed at the end of the series. 
The above order has, besides these 8 mnemonic 
words which in themselves are meaningless, been 
preserved to the present day in the use of the 
letters as numerals, again analogously to the He¬ 
brew and .Aramaic; from ^ to k they are used for 
I — too and the remaining nine as hundreds up 
to 1000. 

Side by side with this old order, which takes 
us back to the origin of the Arabic alphabet, the 
order as used at the present day was early evolved. 
It grew out of the idea of putting letters of 
the same graphic form behind the first letter 
which occurs under this form, so that, for instance, 

O and ciy come behind v_j etc., only s, ^ and (__5 

arc placed at the end. The Maghribine alphabet 
has preserved the order thus obtained to the pre¬ 
sent day. 

o r ^ -bj 

In the East Islamic order adopted by European 
scholars the original form already so completely 
unrecognizable is further altered; it is impossible 
to recognize in it any underlying principle exactly 
carried out, but it is seen that phonetic conside¬ 
rations have had some influence. Together with 
these two popular forms of the alphabet, a few 
scholars have arranged the letters entirely on a 
phonetic-physiological basis in such a manner that 
the sounds produced lowest down in the throat, 
the gutturals, are at the beginning and those pro¬ 
duced in the front of the mouth, the labials, at 
the end. Thus the order given by al-Khalil in his 
Kitdb aHain is as follows: 


o o -b j ^ (JO 


I ^ C V 


■ o 

O 


I i3 Jb 


l.ekewise are those given by al-Azhail in the 
Tahdhib and Ibn Sida in the Aluhkam. 

The Hebrew-Aramaic origin of the Arabic al¬ 
phabet is beyond doubt, yet the Arabs, entirely 
ignorant of the other Semitic languages, and being 
besides prejudiced in consequence of their profound 
self-consciousness and pride of descent, have sought 
for other explanations of the origin of the mnemonics 
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^ab^ad etc., handed down to them by tradition. 
All that they have said about it is, however 
interesting it may be, to be put down as fabulous. 
According to some, six kings of Madyan had based 
the order of the Arabic alphabet on their own 
names; according to another tradition, the first six 
words are the names of demons, and finally accord¬ 
ing to a third, they were the names of the days of 
the week. Silvestre de Sacy has pointed out that 
in these traditions only the first six words are 
used and that, for instance, Friday is not thakhadh 
but ^uruba'^ but to assume that Arabic orginally 
had but 22 letters is not, on the grounds of this 
vague tradition, scientifically admissible (comp, de 
Sacy, Grammairc aiabe^ 2'^ ed., i. § 9). For the rest 
there have been also amongst the Arabs judicious 
grammarians, as al-Mubarrad and SirafI, who were 
not satisfied with the traditional explanation of 
the ^abdjad^ but frankly declared that the words 
must be of foreign origin. 

Relying on the properties of the letters as 
representing numerical value^>, the mystics early 
made use of the words ^ahdjad etc. as incan¬ 
tations and magic charms. To each of the letters 

i to there corresponds according to this system 

a name of God and certain other powers of nature, 
and on the basis of this mutual relationship of 
numeral and letter on the one side, and the 
symbols corresponding to them on the other, a 
whole system of practical mysticism has been 
erected. 1 hus for instance the introductory for¬ 
mulae of the incantations are added together as 
numbers letter by letter and the resulting total 
again brought into relation with the world of the 
£j,inn. An analogy to this use of letters is found 
in the Jewish practical Cabala of the Middle Ages. 
bibliography: Hughes, Diet, of Islam., 

s. V. DaSvah ; Lane, Arab. Engl. Lex., s. v. 

Ahdjcul-., Ta 4 i allArus., s. v. bdj,l\, Eihrist (ed. 

Flugel), 1 . 4.5; Cantor, Vorl. uber Geseh. , 1 . 

Math. (3d ed.), i. 709. (Weii,.) 

ABEL. [See iiauIl.] 

ABEN, ABN, AVEN, pronunciation of the 
Spanish Arabs for “son“. Hence; Avicen(nla 
= Ibn Slna; Averrocs = Ibn Rushd; Avem- 
pace = Ibn Badjdja 5 Aben Pascualis = Ibn Bash- 
kuwal ^ often also by the Spanish-Arabic Jews, 
as Avencebrol, Avicebron = Ibn Gabirol; Aben- 
dana; Abenatar; [see also abencerages]. — The 
classical form ibn also occurs though rarely 5 comp. 
Pedro de Alcala, s. v. hijo = ibn and Anales To- 
ledanos., ii, Ibnabiamer, a surname of Almanzor 
[comp, kunya]. (C. F. Seybold.) 

ABEN RAGEL = Ibn AbI Ridjal. [See 

ALBOHAZEN.] 

ABENCERAGES (also Aeencerrages), an 
Arabian noble family, whose name occurs only 
in the mythical history of the last days of Gra¬ 
nada, and who are said to have been treacher¬ 
ously murdered by Boabdil in the Alhambra. The 
myth no doubt refers to executions under Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘Ali (1461 —1482); comp. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland^ ii. 672, 676, who, 
however, also endeavors (as does Schack, Pcesie 
und Kunst der Arabcr in Spanicn und Sicilien, 
2d ed., ii. 135; Ibn al-Sarradj) to derive the name 
from Ibn Sarradj, “the son of the saddler“ (as 
the name of a former vizier), whilst in my opinion 
only the family of the Banu Siradj, whose native 
town was Cordova, and who probably emigrated 


to Granada, can be taken into consideration. The 
pronunciation of the word in Spanish also sup¬ 
ports this: Abencer(r)aje (French: Abencerage); 
comp, in al-MakkavJ and in the Bibliotheca Hispano- 
Arabica names such as Siradj b. Siradj; Gayangos, 
History^ i. 315; ii. 26, 370, 403, 541. 

(C. F. Sevbold.) 

ABKSHR, Adesiie, capital of Wadai in Central 
Sudan, 14^ north lat. and 21° east long, to the 
south of the old capital Wara. It was founded 
in 1850, has from 20000 to 30000 inhabitants. 
[Comp. Wadai, where also will be found a bi¬ 
bliography.] 

ABHAR, an ancient town in Persia, between 
Kazwin and Zandjan fortified by a citadel as early 
as under the Sasanides. In the year 24 (645) it 
was conquered by the Muhammedans under al- 
Bara’ b. “^Azib, the governor of Rai. Though in 
the Middle Ages it was a fairly important town, 
it has now sunk to the position of an insigni¬ 
ficant place. 

B ihliograp hy. Barbier de Meynard, D’ction. 
geogr., hist, el litter, de la Perse (Paris, l86t), 
p. H ; G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 221 et seq. 
ai.-ABHARI AxhIr al-Din Mueaddal b. “Omar, 
a philosophical writer, concerning whose life nothing 
is known; died in the year 663 (1264; according 
to B.arhebracus as early as 1262). He was the 
author of two greatly used and often commented 
works on scholastic philosophy; l) Hidayat al- 
hikma, in three parts, a. Logic {al-Manlik)', b. 
Physics (al-Taifiyat)\, e. Theology (al-ll 5 hlyat). 
.•\mongst the commentaries the best known is 
that of the Indian Mir Husain al-MaibudI, written 
in 880 (1475), printed at Calcutta, lithographed 
at Lucknow (n. d.). — 2) Kitab al-lsa gh udil., an 
adaptation from the tlrccyuyii of Porphyrins. Of 
the commentaries that of Shams al-Din Ahmed 
al-Fanarl (died in 834 = 1430) was printed in 
1820 at Constantinople and further glosses to the 
commentaries of Zakarlya^ al-Ansari (died in 926 = 
1520) by al-llifnawl (died in 1178 = 1764) were 
published in Cairo in 1305, 1306, 1310. Besides 
the above, al-Abhari wrote three small astrono¬ 
mical treatises; comp. Brockelmann, Geseh. d. arab. 
Litter., 1 . 464. (Brockelmann.) 

ABHUR, plur. of bahr [q. v.]. 
abib is the designation used by the Arabs 
for the month of Epiphi which occurs in the 
calendar of the Egyptians or Copts ( TePrikk al- 
A'ibf)-, comp, also the ILddesh hd-Abib of the an¬ 
cient Hebrews (Exodus, xiii. 4). 

(E. Mahler.) 

“^ABID (a.), plur. ''abada or ''ubbdd, worshiper 
of Cod. 

'ABiD B. al-Abras, a pre-Islamic poet of the 
tribe of Asad b. Khuzaima (Mudar). More exact 
data concerning his life are not known; he was 
a contemporary of al-Nabigha al-DhubyanI, and 
lived, highly esteemed as a poet, a great deal at 
the court of al-Hlra. His poems which have been 
handed down to us are distinguished by their 
flexibility of language and lively descriptions. Se¬ 
veral anecdotes about him are to be found in the 
Kitdb al-Aghdni, which also tells of his violent 
death at the hands of King al-Mundhir b. Ma’ 
al-Sama’. 

Bibliography : Brockelmann, Geseh. d.arab. 
Litter., i. 26; Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb al-shfr (ed. 
de Goeje), pp. 143 et seq. (A. Haffner.) 
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ABii: (A.), a runaway grown up slave. I 

ABISH, a Salghuride princess, a daughter of 
Atabeg Sa'd b. Abl Bekr. After the death of 
Seldjukshah (1264) she was appointed to rule over 
Fars by Hulagu and married his son Mengu Ti¬ 
mur. She, however, ruled in name only, for the 
Mongols were the actuel masters of the country, 
and died in Tibriz in 1287. The dynasty of the 
Salghurides [q. v.] became extinct with her. 

Bibliography. D'Ohsson, Hist, des Alon- 
gols^ iii. 402. 

ABIWARD, a town east of Nisa^ (Nasa), pro¬ 
bably the present Mahammedabad, and lying to 
the west of Merw, once belonging to the Persian 
province of Khorasan, now to Russian Turkistan. 
Abiward is mentioned as the see of a Syrian 
bishopric in the 6''' century. For the name (also 
abbreviated Baward) comp. Noldeke, in the Zeil- 
schr. d. Dtutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxxiii. 147, 
and Marquart, »i., xlix. 628. 

Bibliography. BarbierdeMeynard, Diction, 
geogr. hist, et litter, de la Perse (Paris, 1861), 
p. 13; G. le Strange, The Lands oj the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 394; Quatre- 
mere. Hist, des Afongols de la Perse (Paris, 
1836), i. 182 and especially in note 48. — 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.. xliii. 
403, 497 - _ (Streck.) 

al-ABIWARDI Muh.^mmed b. Ahmeu Abu’l- 
Muzaffar, an Arabian poet and genealogist, of 
Umaiyad descent from the branch of the younger 
Mu'awiya, a descendant of '^Anbasa b. Abl SufySn, 
bom in Abiward in Khorasan, or according to 
al-Sam'ani in the village of Kukan in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the latter town, for which reason he 
is also called al-KukanI, died from poison at Ispa¬ 
han in the year 507 (1113; not in 557 = 1161- 
1162, as in the Bulak edition of Ibn lOjallikan). 
His linguistic and historical-genealogical works, 
amongst which a history of Abiward and a work 
on the difference and identity of Arabian tribal 
names are especially mentioned, have been lost; 
the latter work, however, was extensively made 
use of by Muhammed b. Tahir al-Makdisi b. al- 
Kaisaranl. Of liis Dlwan only the three most im¬ 
portant divisions have each been preserved se¬ 
parately in several manuscripts: al-Na^diyat, 
al-’^Iraklyat (mostly about the caliphs al-MuktadI, 
467—487 = 1075—1094, al-Mustazhir, 487—512 = 
1094—1118, and their viziers) and al-Wadjdiyal. 
\ selection of smaller poems, MtikaiJcLat al- 
Ablwardi al-Umawi.! appeared in Cairo in 1277 
(1860-1861). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. \Vlistenf.), 

N". 646; Abu ’l-Fida^ MtMtasai\ vii. 380; 

Yakut, Altfdjam., i. Ill; Wustenfeld, Die Gc- 

schichtsschreiber der Araber., p. 223; Brockel- 

mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter ., i. 253* 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABKARIUS IsKENDER Aoha b. Ya^kub, a born 
xVrmenian, who lived in Beyrout and had devoted 
himself enthusiastically to the study of Arabic 
poetry. His work Nihdyat al-arab fi athbar 
al-Arab (Marseilles, 1852: a revised edition as 
Tazyln nihdyat al-arab.^ Beyrout, 1858) was for¬ 
merly much used also in Europe, but must now 
be considered obsolete since his authorities, viz. 
the Kitdb al-. 4 ghdnl.^ as well as the Khkdnat al- 
adab of ‘Abd al-Kadir al-BaghdadI, are accessible to 
us. A third. eAiGoaoi his English-Arabic Dictionary 
appeared in Beyrout as late as 1892. A history of 


Lebanon is to be found in manuscript in the 
Cairo Library (^Eihrist... al-kutubkhane al-thi- 
diwiya, v. 171). — Abkarius died in 1303(1885). 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABKHAZ. a tribe of West Caucasia, on the 
Black Sea. The country of .\bkhazia comprises 
the region extending from the main ridge of the 
Caucasus to the sea-eoast, between Gagry in the 
north and the mouth of the Ingur in the south. 
Before the union with Russia it w'as divided po¬ 
litically into three parts: i) Abkhazia proper, on 
the coast from Gagry to the Galidzga under the prin¬ 
cely family of Sherwashidze; 2) the Highlands of 
Tzebelda (without any centralized government); 
3) the country of Samurzakan on the coast extend¬ 
ing from the Galidzga to the Ingur grilled by a 
branch of the house of Sherwa.shidze, subsequently 
united with Mingrelia). Since the ly'h century 
a portion of the tribe has crossed the main ridge 
and settled on the southern tributaries of the 
Kuban. In the thirties of the 19'*' century the 
population of Abkhazia was estimated at about 
90000 and the number of all the .\bkh.az at 128800 
souls. Philologically the .\bkhaz language is con¬ 
sidered as representing a special family of the Cauca¬ 
sian languages. 

The Abkhaz are mentioned in the ancient 
times as Abaskoi (by .\rrian) or Abasgi (by Pliny)'; 
according to Procopius (s'li century a. d.) they 
were under the sovereignty of the Lazes (Lazoi); 
in those days slaves (eunuchs) were brought to 
Constantinople from Abkhazia. Subjugated by Justi¬ 
nian and converted to Christianity, about the year 
800 A. D. the Abkhaz won their independence 
with the help of the Ixhazars; the prince (eristaw) 
Leo II, married to a Khazar princess, assumed 
the title of king. Under the governor of Tiflis, 
Ishak b. Ibrahim (ca 830—853), the Abkhaz are 
said to have paid tribute to the Arabs; geogra¬ 
phical reasons alone sufficed to put any idea of 
really subjugating the country out of the question. 
The most prosperous period to the .'Vbkhaz king¬ 
dom was between 850 and 950; the kings ruled 
over .Abkhazia, Mingrelia, Imeretia and Kartalinia 
and also interfered in .\rmenian affairs. Since 
that period Georgian has remained the literary 
language and the language of the educated classes 
in Abkhazia. After the extinction of the dynasty 
(at the end of the lo *' century) the throne went 
to the Georgian Bagratides (Bagratunians), but 
Abkhazia still did not lose its importance for the 
whole kingdom. In Arabian and Persian sources 
up to the Mongolian epoch, the Bagratides 
are always called. „Kings of the Abkhaz'* ; the 
Byzantine Cedrenus designates the king of Georgia 
as (or eSot/v/avT-ijc) ’AlBxo-ylaf- even in 

the form of the title as used by the kings 
themselves the title of „King of the Abkhaz'* 
takes the first place. The origin of the dominion 
of the Bagratides is also to be looked for in the 
West (on the Corokh and Rion). About the year 
1325 the house of Sherwashidze (alleged to be 
descended from the dynasty of Shirwan-shah) was 
enfeoffed with Abkhazia: in 1462 (under King 
Bagrat II) the confirmation of the Sherwashidze 
as princes (eristaw) of the country took place. 
In the Turkish epic Kitdb-i korkitd (probably 
originated about the year 1400 in the Armenian 
plateau; only MS. extant in Dresden; comp. Bar¬ 
thold, in the Zapiski wosi. otd. russk. arkheol. 
obshy viii. 203-204) the Abkhaz together with the 
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Greeks of Trebizond are called the enemies of 
the Muslims; a hero, offended by his people, 
will „go to the tribe of the Abkhaz, take a gol¬ 
den cross in his hand and kiss the hand of a 
man clothed in the chasuble (pilun). According 
to a letter from the emperor of Trebizond in the 
year 1459, the princes of the Abkhaz are said to 
have disposed of an army of 30000 men. 

After the settlement of the Ottomans on the 
east coast of the Black Sea, the Abkhaz could 
not escape the Turkish dominion and the in¬ 
fluence of Islam, although Christianity was but 
slowly supplanted. The Dominican John of Lucca 
asserts that still in his time (1637) the Abkhaz 
passed as Christians although the Christian usages 
were no longer observed. Since the separation from 
Georgia the country had been under its own Ca- 
tholicos (for the rest mentioned as early as the 
13'h century) in Pitzand. Cp to the present day 
the ruins of eight large and about 100 small 
churches, including chapels, are said to exist in 
Abkhazia. The house of Shcrwashidze did not 
embrace Islam until the second half of the i8ih 
century (Prince Leon), at the same time recog¬ 
nizing the Turkish sovereignty. On this account 
he was given the fort of Sukhum, which had al¬ 
ready been besieged by the Abkhaz about 1725— 
1728. After the union of Georgia with Russia in 
1801, the Abkhaz had also to put themselves in 
relation with this powerful neighbor. The first 
attempt was made in 1803 by Prince Kelesh-Beg, 
but was abandoned soon afterwards. Only after 
the assa,ssination of this prince in 1808 did his 
son Sefer-Beg get into closer touch with Russia, 
and claimed its help against his brother, the par¬ 
ricide Arslan-Bcg. In 1810 Sukhum was taken by 
the Russians; Sefer-Beg, who had become con¬ 
verted to Christianity and assumed the name of 
George, was installed as prince, but neverthe¬ 
less Sukhum has since that time always been oc¬ 
cupied by a Russian g.arrison. The two sons of 
Sefer-Beg, Demetrius (1821) and Michael (1822, 
after the poisoning of his elder brother) had to 
be put in power by the Russians with armed 
force. Their power, moreover, was limited to the 
neighborhood of Sukhum, whose garrison could 
only remain in communication with the other corps 
by the sea route. By the incorporation of the 
whole coast-line from Anapa to Poti, based on 
the Peace of Adrianople in 1829, Russia’s position 
was naturally strengthened, but even in 1835 only 
the north-western part of the country, the district 
on the Bzyb, is said to have been in the possession 
of Prince Michael. The other parts had remained 
under the dominion of his Muharamedan uncles. 
Later on the prince succeeded, with the help of 
Russia, in establishing firmly his power, and, con¬ 
trary to all his predecessors, in acting towards 
his subjects almost like an absolute ruler, but he 
too, in spite of his Christian faith, had surrounded 
himself with Turks. 

After the final subjugation of West Caucasia by 
the Russians (1864) the dominion of the House 
of Sherwashidze, like that of the other native 
princes, came to an end; as early as November 
1864 Prince Michael had to renounce his rights 
and leave the country. Abkhazia was incorporated 
into the Russian empire as a special province 
{otdyel) of Sukhum and divided into three districts 
(okrug) — Pitzand, Ocemciri and Tzebelda. An 
attempt made by the new government to get for 


the purpose of taxation more exact information 
concerning the economic conditions of the Abkhaz, 
led to a revolt in 1866, and, after this had been 
repressed, to the emigration of a great part of 
the Abkhaz to Turkey, causing the population to 
decrease from 79000 to 65000, it is said. The 
almost depopulated district of Tzebelda ceased 
to be a district and was placed under a special 
^Settlement Curator* (popecitel tiaseleniyd). At 
present the whole of Abkhazia under the name 
of district (okrug) of Sukhum-Kale (Sukhum-Kal~a~l 
fonns a part of the government of Kutais. The 
population has been greatly diminished by fresh 
emigration and especially after the participation 
of the Abkhaz in the rebellion of the Highlanders 
(1877) caused by the landing of Turkish troops; 
in 1881 the number of Abkhaz was estimated at 
about only 20000. 

Under the superintendence of General Bartho¬ 
lomew, the owner of the well-known collection 
of coins described by Dorn, a book on Biblical 
history has been published by the ,Society for 
the Restoration of Orthodox Christianity in the Cau¬ 
casus*, the work being done by three native Abkhaz: 
the priest Gecia and the officers Margani and 
Kurtzikidze. An attempt to introduce the Abkhaz 
language as a school subject in the gymnasium of 
Novocerkask failed completely. 

B ibliograp hy : Brosset, Hist, do la Georgie ; 
J. Marquart, Osteuropdische ttnd ostasiatische 
Streif-.uge (Leipsic, 1903). — Russian standard 
work (up to 1826); N. Dubrovin, History of 
the tear and of the Russian rule in Caucasia 
(St. Petersburg, 1871); review of same (anony¬ 
mous but evidently from a well-informed quar¬ 
ter) in the Sbornik swed. 0 kawkazski^ gor- 
tsaVt.! 6‘h part (Tiflis, 1872); P. Zubow, Kar- 
tina kawkazskago kray a (St. Petersburg, 1834- 
1835); R. V. Erkert, Dcr Kaukastts und seine 
Volker (Leipsic, 1887). (W. Barthold.) 

‘ABLA, Arabic woman’s name, for example, 
that of the sweetheart of '^.■Vntara [q. v.]. 

al-ABLAK, the name of a strong castle which 
belonged to the Jew Samaw^al (Samuel) b. ‘’Adiya^ 
[q- v-], SO called on account of the variety of its 
colors (^Bibliotheca Gcograph.^ ed. de Goeje, vi. 
128 ct set/,: vii, 179; viii, 258). This castle be¬ 
came proverbial for its resistance to every assault, 
for which reason it is sometimes described under the 
name of al-Ablak al-fard (al-Ablak the incompar¬ 
able). According to two verses of Samuel {^Aghani,^ ii. 
45; Hariri, Makamat,, ed., p. 278), al-Ablak 
had been built by '^Adiya^, the father (or grand¬ 
father) of Samuel. But al-A'^sha, singing the praises 
of the castle and of its owner, through whom he 
had recovered his freedom, says that al-Ablak 
was built by King Solomon. If we must give credence 
to legend, the building was at any rate older 
than it is said to be in the verses of Samuel 
mentioned above. P’or the story goes that the 
famous queen al-Zabba^, who lived in the third 
century, tried unsuccessfully to seize M^id — 
another strong castle — and al-Ablak, that which 
gave rise to the proverb: „Marid proved rebellious 
and al-Ablak inaccessible‘* (Freytag, Arab, Proverb. 
i. 218). Al-Ablak: is mentioned again in the case 
of the cuirasses of Imru^ii ’ 1 -Kais, which the latter 
had entrusted to Samuel b. ^Adiya^, when he 
went to implore the emperor Justinian II to aid 
him against his father’s murderers (comp, de 
Slane, in the preface to his edition of the Dlwan 
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of Imru^u ’ 1 -Kais). Al-Ablalf was, in the time of 
YaliLut, in ruins. This author adds that the ruins 
are near Taima^ [q. v.] and that the sun-baked 
bricks of which the castle was built do not in 
anyway show its ancient strength, which had 
been so much extolled. It is a remarkable fact that 
whilst the name of Marid has remained until our 
own days, and that travellers like Palgrave and 
Euting {Tagebuch i. 125) have visited its ruins, 
the name of al-Ablak is not mentioned by any 
traveller, not even by Benjamin of Tudela, the 
Jewish traveller of the twelfth century, who ge¬ 
nerally failes not to mention any remarkable fact 
of Jewish history. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 94 ct 

seq.\ al-BakrI (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 62; Kamus.^ 
s. V. ba!ak\ Revue ties Etudes yttivcs.^ vii. 176 
et seq. (M. Seligsoiin.) 

ai.-ABNA^, literally „the sons“: 

1. The descendants of Sa'^d b. Zaid Manat b. 
Tamim, with the exception of his two sons Ka'^b 
and '^Amr. This tribe dwelt in the sandy plain of 
al-Dahna^. 

2. The descendants of the Persian immigrants 
bom in Yemen. Even in early times the Ethio¬ 
pians, who had since long cast covetous glances 
towards the Arabian coast lying opposite them, 
had sent military expeditions against Yemen, and 
as their attacks were in the course of time re¬ 
peated with increasing success, they at last be¬ 
came dangerous not only to the population of 
Yemen, but also to the Persian vassals in al-Hlra. 
For this reason the inhabitants of Yemen were 
obliged to seek assistance from the Persian king 
Khosrew I Anusliirwan (531— 579 ). According to 
the usual account, Saif b. Dhl Yazan, a descen¬ 
dant of the old Himyarite royal family, turned 
up in Ctesiphon where he succeeded in inducing 
the king of the Persians to undertake a campaign 
against South Arabia. Through the united forces of 
the South Arabians and the Persians under the 
command of Wahriz, the Ethiopians were certainly 
driven back for some time and Saif made king. 
After the withdrawal of the foreign auxiliary 
forces Saif was, however, murdered and his coun¬ 
try again subjugated, causing Wahriz to return 
with a stronger army. The resistance of the Abys- 
sinians was now completely broken up and Yemen 
transformed into a Persian vassal state. Later on 
the Persian governor Badham (Badhan) and his 
family were converted to Islam and by doing so 
recognized Muhammed’s sovereignty. Subsequently, 
how'ever, troubles broke out in Yemen and soon 
brought about a state of anarchy, nor was order 
restored before Abu Bekr’s reign. 

3. Under the ‘Abbasides [q. v.] the descendants 
of the first followers of this dynasty were called 
al-Abna’ (abbreviated from Abna^ al-DaSva). 

Bibliography. Wiistenfeld, Register zii 
den geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stdmmc'. Nol- 
deke, Gesch. d. Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sassaniden (Leyden, 1879), pp. 220 et seq.\ 
de Goeje, in the glossar zu Tabari'., A. Muller, 
Der Islatn im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 27 
et seq. (K. V. Zetterst£ek.) 

ABNIYA. [See binaU] 

ABRAHA. (Ethiopic form for Abraham) with 
the surname al-Ashr.vm, an Ethiopian governor of 
Yemen about the middle of the 6‘h century c. e. 
According to Procopius, who makes him out to 
have originally been the slave of a Roman in 


Adulis, he put himself at the head of an uprising 
against the Ethiopian king (Ela Asbeha) and took 
prisoner the then governor of Yemen, Esimi- 
phaeus, the Sumaifa^ of the inscription of Ilisn 
al-Ghurab. He repeatedly defeated the army sent 
out against him; but after the death of the king 
he submitted to the payment of tribute to the 
latter’s successor, and was recognized by him as 
viceroy. The year 531 serves as terminus a quo 
of his rule, when Esimiphoeus was still governor. 
With this account of Procopius the .Arabian le¬ 
gends agree in so far as they relate in various 
forms that he fought against a generel named 
Aryat sent against him by the Ethiopian king, 
and was finally reconciled with the latter. It is 
therefore certainly wrong to make the Ethiopian 
king appoint the pious Christian Abramios as 
viceroy as early as the year 525 (directly after 
the conquest of Yemen) as is stated in the Acts 
of St. Arethas. This same Abraha has lately been 
unexpectedly brought nearer home to us by the 
Dam Inscription, found and published by E. 
Glaser. In this Abraha calls himself ^Vassal Prince 
of the .\byssiniau King, King of Saba, Raidan, 
Hadramawt, Yamanat and of the Arabs of the 
Highlands and of the Coast.“ As the most impor¬ 
tant event of his reign the inscription mentions 
that in the year 657 (i. e. according to the usual 
estimate 542 a. i>., according to Glaser, however, 
perhaps 539) a number of embassies came to 
MaYib, amongst them those of the two rival 
powers of Byzantium and Persia. When the great 
war between these two states broke out in the 
year 540, Abraha in spite of all the efforts of 
the Byzantine emperor did not take part in it 
at first. It was only later that he allowed himself 
to be persuaded to make an attack on the Per¬ 
sians, which, however, according to Procopius, he 
soon .abandoned. This campaign, which certainly 
could not have taken place before the year 570, 
can be placed side by side with what the Ara¬ 
bian legends, based on KoPan, cv. relate of his 
unsuccessful attack on Mecca and the Ka'^ba. Side 
by side with the legendary embellishments, which 
are indeed in the KoPan, there is found in the 
stories the prosaic statement that at that time an 
epidemic of small-pox broke out, and it may 
well be assumed that it was this calamity which 
brought about Abraha’s retreat, or at any rate 
gave him an excuse ti abandon this difficult cam¬ 
paign. The year of this event, the so-called 
“Elephant \ear“ .— from the elephants "which 
Abraha is said to have had with him, — is cal¬ 
culated by later authorities to be 570 A. D., and 
is generally taken to be the year of Muhammed’s 
birth. Nbldeke has, however, rightly pointed out 
the fact that between the attack on Mecca and 
the conquest of South Arabia in 570 there is no 
time left for Abraha's further reign and that of 
his sons. Further Wellhausen has conjectured that 
what is related of the attack of a Tubba'' on Me¬ 
dina really refers to a former episode in this same 
campaign of .Abraha’s. The statement of Greek 
writers and of the Arabian legends that .\braha 
was a Christian has been confirmed by the above- 
mentioned inscription which begins with an invo¬ 
cation to the Trinity. The church in MaAib, the 
consecration of which is mentioned therein forms 
a pendant to the church built by Abraha in San'^a", 
which according to the Arabs is said to have 
been an incomparable piece of architecture. 
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Bibliography. Tabari, i. 930—945; Ibn 
Hisbam (ed. Wustenf.), i. 28—41; Wustenfeld, 
Die Chroniken der Stadt Mckka^ i. 88 et set].-., 
Aghanl., xvi. 72; Procopius,/?<; 20; 

Noldeke, Gcsch. d. Pcrser u, Arabcr zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden (Leyden, 1879), pp. 200—205; Well- 
hausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten.^ iv. 7 et seq. ^ 
Mordtmann, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gescllsck.., xxxv. 698; Glaser, in the Mit- 
teilungen der Vorderasiat. Gesellsch..^ 1897, pp. 
360—488; Winkler, in the Orient. Literatur- 
zeilung.^ i. 21 et scq.\ Praetorius, in the 
der Deutsch. hforgenl. Gesellsch..^ liii. i et seq.\ 
Muir, The life of Mahomet (i'>t ed.), i. pp. 
ccixii et seq.\ Caussin de Perceval, Dssai sur 
I histoire des Arahes avant VIslamisme.^ i. 138— 
* 45 : Caetani, Annati dell' Isla/n.^ i. 143—148. 

(F. Buhl.) 

ABHAHAM. [See iur.\hIm .\l-khai,Il.] 
ABRASHAHR, the more ancient nameofNisa- 
bur or Nishapur [q. v.]. 

ABS, the name of several Arabian tribes, also 
that of persons and the name of a mountain as 
well as of a river in the territory of the Banu 
Asad, To the root ^bs belong besides the names 
Abas, ^Abasa, ^Abis, (al*)'Abbas, ‘‘Ubais; Safailie 
CDJ?. ]D 3 y; Palmyrenian ND 3 J?. (A( 3 era-£ou, 
A<}iaio«), Nabataean ( 0 ( 3 ai£-i{v«iv, 

O/JaiTar-o?); all probably from ^abasa pto frown“. 
It is to be observed, however, that an appellative 
adjective ^abs does not occurs perhaps therefore 
as radjtilm. or collective of ^obis , as sahb’^'* 

of frlplvtti (tbe plural tribal names of Xilib ’and 
Anmar also occur as names of persons). 

Besides the best known ^-\.bs, with which we 
have alone to deal here, and which together with 
the Dhubyan and Anmar form the group of 
®^fi.hl 4 amongst the Ghatafan, there were also 
Uibes of the same name amongst the Asad, Hanifa, 
Hawazin b. Aslam (a Khuza'^a tribe), ^Amr b. 
^ais Allan and ‘^Akk. See the sub-tribes of ^Abs 
in Wiistenfcld, GeneaL TabclUn^ H. 

The dwelling-places of the ^Absites were situated 
m the central part of the Wadi’l-Rumma, the 
largest valley of the Nedjd, here running from 
west to east. Their neighbors were in the East 
the Asadites, who dwelt in the Lower Wadil- 
Rumma, in the West the Kilabites occupying the 
b pper Wadi’l-Rumma. The ^Absites possessed the 
lower and the Asadites the upper portions of the 
Wsdi Thadik and the Wadi Djuraiyir. They shared 
the water Kbubaib with the Ashdja^'ites. 

Mountains mentioned as belonging to the'Absites 
are: Aban (the white one, the black Aban belonging 
to the FazSra—both of them striking mountains 
between which the WadFl-Rurnma flows), al-Aira 
(a landmark), al-An"aman, Kalha, al-Kalib, Katan, 
al-f^aiiua, Rumman or Rummatan (two hills), 
Sabadj (a solitary, massive mountain), TlsSn (a 
landmark), Uthal (on the great road from Medina 
to Basra). Further the Harrat al-N ar and the I 
Harrat Radjil belonged to the ^Absites. 

Absite waters: al-"Akira, Bak^^(brackish),Dai- 
1 am, Dhat al-Isad, al-Pjadd, Djafr al-^ahm, Dju- 
raiyir, al-GhamrIya, al-Ghubara, Habdjara, Husa^, 
Karwara, I^ubaib, al-La^a, Mawan, Miltaha, al- 
Mimha, Mudarradj, al-Mukanna'^a, Nazira, ^ardj, 
al-Sulab, Thadik, al-Thaiyiia, Wabal, Xunkub. 

Settlements of the ‘^Absites: Dhat al-Hawsal, 
Hhat al-'^Ushaira or Dhat al-'^Ushar (far in the 
East, west of Mawlya, on the pilgrims’ road from 


Basra to Mecca; perhaps not settled by ^Absites 
before the Muhammedan epoch), Djilb, Kalha, 
al-^alma, Mawan, Rabada, al-Zuwaiya. — At the 
time of the Muslim wars of conquest many ^Absites 
came to al-Mada^in. A great number remained 
there when the majority of them went to the 
newly-founded Kufa, where they had their own 
mosque in the quarter named after them. The 
‘^Absites were also among the tribes which under 
‘^Amr conquered Egypt. Like other Arabs they 
had their special place in Fustat; ^Absites are 
also mentioned as being in Bilbis near Fustab 

Absites in Maghrib are said to have given a 
mountain there the name of Katan, after a moun¬ 
tain in their native country (see above). 

Historical. The tribe of “^Abs is said to have 
belonged to the three Djamcirat (who never 
made alliances). Although not precisely large it is 
said to have been respected. Many feuds are 
mentioned: with the Asad, Badr, Dabba, Djusham, 
FakSs, Ghanl, Hanzala, Kalb, Sa'^d b. Zaid Manat, 
Sulaim, Taiy^ (it was a Taiyite who killed '^An- 
tara), Tamlm, Yarbu^ Part of these feuds belong 
to the Dahis War (with the sister-tribe of Dhubyan) 
in the second half of the sixth century A. D. 
This war, many episodes of which are related, 
is the best known event of the pagan period. It 
broke out in consequence of the disloyal conduct 
of the ^ubyanites at a horse race, was prolonged 
for decades into Islamic time and caused great 
losses on both sides. These unfortunate battles of 
the ‘^Absites against the numerically superior 
coalition of their enemies forced the tribe to make 
several migrations. The ^Absites also claim to 
have had their monotheist in the heathen peiiod, 
namely KhMld b. al-Sinan. Some are said to have 
accepted Islam at an early date, but the whole 
tribe followed suit much later. After Muhammed’s 
death they joined, after much hesitation, the Asa- 
dite Anti-Prophet and rebel Tulaiha, but were 
repeatedly beaten by the Muhammedans and lost 
a great part of their pasture lands. In Mu^awiya's 
time they unsuccessfully resisted the Nedjdites. 
Under L\bd al-Malik, whose wife Wallada was 
an ‘^Absite, they were happy and prosperous, as 
I also under his sons al-\ValId and Sulaiman. Later 
I on, too, we still meet with ^Absites. In the first 
half of last century, three or four days’ journey 
to the north of Yanbu*^ on the Djebel Hassani 
on the island of al-Ilarra laying opposite, there 
were a few \Absite families of fishers, who so 
late as the beginning of the century had 

still formed a numerous tribe. They were shepherds 
and sailors and but little respected. 

L\Uan al-Shu^ubl wrote Mat]nilib of the "Absites, 
which, however, has not been preserved. 

(Reckendorf.) 

AE-^BSHIHI, wrong spelling of Ibshaihi [q. v.]. 

ABU, that form of the word ab (father) which 
is used with a following genitive in order to de¬ 
signate a person, animal or any thing whatever 
as the possessor of a thing, a state or a property. 
This combination is most natural when anybody 
is called after his son (more rarely after his daughter) 
and for this reason many Arabian masculine names 
are compounded with Abu (sometimes abbreviated 
to />«), Such a name is, it is true, not the real 
name of the person but his surname (^Kunya\ 
which, however, is generally so frequently used 
in every day life uhen addressing the person, 
that the real name often gets forgotten. Such com- 
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pound names are greatly adapted to nicknames, 
and popular etymology has to be taken into ac¬ 
count when explaining them. Examples follow 
below. [Comp, kunya.] 

ABU ’l-' ABBAS al-Saffah, the first "^Ab- 
baside caliph. His real name u as 'Abd Allah; but to 
distinguish him from his brother, the subsequent 
caliph Abu Dja'Yar “^Abd Allah al-Manstir, he was 
usually called Abu’l-'Abbas. His father Muham- 
med b. 'All was a great-grandson of the Prophet’s 
uncle; his mother’s name was Raita bint 'Ubaid 
Allah b. 'Abd Allah. On account of their rela¬ 
tionship to the Prophet, the 'Abbasides thought 
they had stronger claims to the caliphate than 
the Umaiyads, and on this account early began to 
intrigue against the ruling dynasty. This was espe¬ 
cially the case with Muhammed, the father of 
Abu’l-'Abbas, and his work was continued by his 
sons, first by Ibrahim, then by Abu’l-'Abbas and 
Abu Dja'far. According to the usual account, the 
latter was the elder, but he renounced his rights in 
favor of his brother. In Ramadan 129 (June 747), 
the black flag, the ensign of the 'Abbasides, was 
unfurled in Khorasan. The Umaiyad troops were 
defeated, Kufa surrendered and in the year 132 
(749) Abu ’l-'Abbas had himself proclaimed caliph 
in that place. The town became the temporary 
residence of the new dynasty. The last Umaiyad 
caliph Marwan II, in Djumada II 132 (Jan. 750) 
suffered a decisive defeat on the Upper Zab and 
was soon afterwards killed. Now the great point 
was to secure the throne against any danger from 
the Umaiyads, and the new caliph saw to this in 
the most dreadful manner. By force and by cun¬ 
ning the descendants of the previous reigning 
family were got rid of by the caliph and his un¬ 
cles 'Abd Allah and Dawiid. In his speech from 
the throne in the Great Mosque of Kufa, Abu'l- 
'Abbas called himself the ^pitiless blood-shedder'* 
(al-SaffaK) and he honestly did his best to make 
himself worthy of this terrible name. The Umai¬ 
yads were, however, not the only victims of his 
bloodthirstiness. The new caliph had many dif¬ 
ficulties to face, but in every case the opposition 
was broken down with the greatest severity. For 
the rest Abu’l-'Abbas found but little time to care 
for the development of his empire. This task was 
reserved for his successor al-Mansur, who indeed 
appears to have played during his brother’s reign 
an important role as governor and counsellor. In 
Dhu’I-Hididia 136 (June 754) Abu'l-'Abbas died 
at Anbar on the Euphrates, at the age of about 
thirty, after having had homage paid to his brother 
as his successor to the throne — according to the 
usual tradition. 

Bibliography. Tabari, see index; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tomb.), v. 86 ct scq.\ Ya'kubI (cd. 
Houtsma), ii. 417 et scq^yieW^Cesch-d Chalifai., 
ii. I et scq.\ A. Muller, Dcr Islam im Morgen- 
und Abendland, i. 454 (t seq.-, Noldeke, Oriea- 
talische Skhzen., pp. 113 et seq.'., Muir, The 
caliphate.^ its rise., decline, and fall (3d ed. pp. 
426 et seq.\ Wellhausen, Das arab. Reuh ttnd 
sein Sturz, pp. 338 et seq. 

_ (K. V. Zetterstlen.) 

ABU 'ABD ALLAH al-Mehtasir or al- 
ShI'I, as he is also called, the establisher of the 
Falimide rule in Africa. His real name was al- 
Husain b. Ahmed b. Muhammed, and w’as a native 
of .San'a^ in Yemen; his surname al-Muhtasib is 
said to be due to the fact that he was a market 


overseer (Muhtasib) in al-Basra or somewhere else 
in the 'Irak. Later on he was chosen by the 
Isma'lllya propaganda to work amongst the Berbers 
as an emissary. He therefore made the acquaintance 
of some Berber pilgrims in Mecca and was taken 
by them to their native country. In 280 (893), 
or according to others in 288 (901), Abu 'Abd 
Allah began his work amongst the tribe of Ko- 
tama and with such success that almost the whole 
tribe rose up under his leadership and soon 
became dangerous to the Aghlabides [q. v.]. There¬ 
upon the Mahdl, ‘Ubaid Allah [q. v.], whose 
speedy coming had been announced by Abu 'Abd 
Allah, started on his journey to the West, but 
was nevertheless attacked and kept a prisoner in 
Sidjilmasa. Meanwhile Abu 'Abd Allah after several 
battles succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Aghlabides and in occupying their residence, Rak- 
kada [q. v.] in the year 296 (909). Thereupon he 
took Tahert, the seat of the Banu Rostem, and 
Sidjilmasa, where the Banu Midrar held the power. 
Here he set free the Mahdl, who made his entry 
into Rakkada on the 29'*' Rabi' II 297 (15'b Janu¬ 
ary 910), and who conferred great honors on 
his rescuer as well as on the latter’s brother, 
Abu’l-'Abbas Muhammed. But suspicion arose 
between the ruler and his servitors, and the 
former did not hesitate to have them both mur¬ 
dered in the year 298 (911). 

Bibliography. Ibn 'Adharl, al-Bayan al- 
inughrib, i. 118 ct seq., 294; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
Tomb.), viii. 23 ct seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ''Ibar 
{Hist, des Berb.), ii.; Maljrizl, Khitat, ii. 10 
et seq. ; de Sacy, Expose de la religion des Dru- 
zes, preface, p. 258; Wustenfeld, Gesch. d. Fa- 
timiden-Chalifcn \ Fournel, Les Berbers, ii. 

_ (M. Tn. FIoutsma.) 

ABU ‘ABD ALLAH Ya'kCb e. DawBd, 
a vizier. Ya'kub, who is eulogized by Arabian 
writers not only on account of his learning but 
also for his noble and amiable character, had 
joined the two ‘Alide rebels Muhammed and 
Ibrahim b. 'Abd Allah. He was on account of this, 
together with his brother 'All, thrown into prison 
by Caliph al-Mansur after the suppression of the 
uprising, and only received his liberty from the 
latter’s son and successor Muhammed al-MahdI. 
By means of giving skilful advice he managed to 
win the confidence of this ruler and after being 
appointed vizier in 163 (779-780) he gradually 
succeeded in making himself almost omnipotent 
in the 'Abbaside Court. Nevertheless the doughty 
vizier at last fell a victim to the envy of his am¬ 
bitious adversaries. The reason of his fall is stated 
in different ways. According to some accounts the 
caliph is said to have ordeied him to get rid of 
an 'Alide secretly; Ya'kub, who showed a certain 
preference for the 'Alides, let him however escape, 
and the incident was at once reported to the 
caliph by a female slave. According to others, 
Ya'kub is said to have reproached al-Mahdl for 
drinking wine and to have fallen into disgrace 
on this account. In any case he was imprisoned 
in the year 166 (782-783) and only set free se¬ 
veral years later by caliph Harun at the request 
of the vizier Yahya b. Khalid al-Bannakl. On 
Harun giving him permission to settle down where 
he liked, he went to Mecca. It was there that 
the once so powerful vizier, who had become blind 
during his long confinement, died some time after¬ 
wards. The year of his death is not exactly known. 
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Bibliography. Ibn ^allikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), N*. 840; Tabari, see index; Ibn al-Athir 
(ed. Tomb.), vi. 24 et seq .; Weil, Gesch. d. Cha- 
lifcn., ii. 108 ct siq.\ A. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 477; Muir, The 
caliphate.^ its rise., decline., and fall (3'! ed.), 
pp. 470 et seq. (K. V. ZETTERSTfeEN.) 

ABU ’l-‘A1NA^ Muhammed b. al-Kasim 
B. Khallad b. Yasir b. Sulaiman al-HashimI, 
an Arabian litterateur and poet. He was bom 
about the year 190 (805) in al-Aliwaz (his family 
came from al-Yamama) and grew up in Basra, 
where he received instruction from the most fa¬ 
mous philologists, Abu ^Ubaida, al-Asraa% Abu 
Zaid al-.^nsarl and others. He was renowned 
amongst his contemporaries not only for his 
linguistic attainments, but also for his quickness 
at repartee. Ibn Abl Tahir collected anecdotes 
concerning him in a special work entitled Alhbdr 
Abi 'l-^Aina^., many of which are to be found in 
the Kitab al-Aghani. The book itself as well as 
the collection of his poems have not been preserved. 
He became blind at the age of 40, later on he 
emigrated to Bagdad, but returned to Basra again 
and died there in the year 282 or 283 (896). 

Bibliography. Bihrist., p. 125; Ibn Khal- 
likan (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 615. 

_ _ (Brockei.mann.) 

ABU AIYUB B. Zaid ai--AnsarI, 

standard bearer of the Prophet, died of dysentery 
under the walls of Constantinople during the 
siege of that city by the Arabs in 52 (672); he 
was buried there and his tomb was, it is pretended, 
recognized by Shaikh Alf Shams al-Uin, when 
Sultan Muhammed II came to invest the city. A 
mosque was built on this spot (863 = 1458), it 
was enlarged in 1000 (1591) by Etmekdji Zade 
Ahmed Pasha; two new minarets with galleries 
were built in 1136=1723. Sultan Mahmud de¬ 
posited there the relics of the Prophet, which had 
been found in the treasure of the Serai (foot-print). 
The grand vizier Sinan Pasha (d. 1133 = 1729), 
the sultana Mah Firtiz Khadidja. mother of Oth- 
man HI, the grand viziers Semiz Pasha and 
GurdjI Muhammed Pasha, Lala Mustafa Pasha, the 
conqueror of Cyprus and many other well-known 
great personages are buried in the turba or in 
the immediate approaches of the parvis. The mosque, 
situated outside the Byzantine enceinte and round 
which an important suburb has grown up, is 
venerated by Mussulmans, and an unbeliever is 
not allowed to enter it. It is here that at the 
commencement of each new reign of the 'Othman 
dynasty the ceremony of enthroning the sovereign 
lakes place; he is solemnly girded with the sword 
of his ancestor by the hands of the celebi, the 
General-superior of the religious order of the 
Mawlawlya (Mewlcwi) or dancing derwishes, who is 
a direct descendant of Djalal al-Din Ruinl, and 
who comes expressly for this purpose from Konya 
his usual residence. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'^d, iii*’. 49-50; Ta¬ 
bari, iii. 2324; ibn al-Athir, Usd al-ghdba., v. 
143; Hafiz Husain b. Hadjdji Isma'll, Hadtkat 
al-^awamil (Constantinople, 1281), i. 243 i 
Abridgment of the same in Hammer-Purgstall, 
Hist, de I'empire ottoman., xviii. 57; Gl. Huart, 
Honia, la ville des derviches tonrneurs, p. 206. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ABU ’l-'ALA^ Ahmed b. 'Abd Allah b. 
Sulaiman al-Ma‘^arrI, the celebrated Muhammedan 


poet; bom in 363 (973) at Ma'^arrat al-Nu'man, 
a small town in Northern Syria, between Aleppo 
and Emessa. He belonged to a respectable Arab 
family claiming descent from the tribe of Tanukh, 
which had long been settled in this region. His 
grandfather had filled the office of kadi, and his 
father seems to have been a man of some culti¬ 
vation. Abu ’l-'^Ala^ was scarcely four years old 
when an attack of small-pox left him almost totally 
blind; and we may well be astonished by the 
extraordinary powers of memory which enabled 
him, in spite of this deprivation, to display in 
his works variety and range of learning that have 
seldom been surpassed. His youth fell in troubled 
times. The Hamdanides still maintained a preca¬ 
rious hold on Northern Syria, but they were hard 
pressed between the Fatimides advancing from the 
south and the Byzantines on the north. Circum¬ 
stances , however, were not wholly unfavorable 
to literature. Although the brilliant epoch of Saif 
al-Dawla had passed away, the revival which he 
inaugurated had not yet spent its force, and the 
literary renown of Syria stood very high at this 
time, as it may be learned from al-Tha^alibi, Abu 
T-^Ala^s contemporary (see Margoliouth, The let¬ 
ters of Abu 'UAIa., introduction, p.xvi). Abu 'l-‘^Ala^ 
received his education in Aleppo, Tripoli, and 
Antioch under the pupils of the grammarian Ibn 
IHialuya and other Syrian scholars. The career to 
which his studies were directed seems to have 
been that of a professional encomiast, like Muta- 
nabbl, and several of his panegyrics on the Ham- 
danide Sa^id al-Dawla have come down to us. In 
any case he soon abandoned a calling which, 
however successful it might be, would have ex¬ 
posed his proud and sensitive nature to intoler¬ 
able humiliation. „Nevcr“, he says in the pre¬ 
face to the Sait al-zand., ,did 1 tickle the ears 
of princes with chants or eulogize any one in the 
hope of gaining a reward*. On his return to Ma'^arra 
he supported himself by a small annual pension 
of 30 dinars, paid from a trust-fund, and possibly 
by the fees of pupils whom his already great re¬ 
putation must have attracted. That he was not 
without honor in his native town appears from 
the fact that he was chosen by his fellow-citizens 
to answer an ofiicial communication addressed to 
them by the well-known politician and author, 
Abu ’1-Kasim b. 'Alt al-Maghribl. Abu ’l-"Ala" re¬ 
mained at MaSrra until 401 (1010), when, for 
somewhat obscure reasons, he resolved to settle 
in Bagdad. It is not strange that in the prime 
of life he should have felt the chafing limitations 
of provincial society and pined for a larger field 
in which his talents might obtain their merited 
recognition. To the capital accordingly he went, 
but after a year and seven months he rvas once 
more on the way home. He himself says that his 
molher^s illness, and his own lack of resources 
were the causes of his return; but the latter 
cause seems improbable as he had many' influen¬ 
tial friends who could have come to his aid, if 
necessary. At the same time his reception, cor¬ 
dial and even flattering as it was, was marred 
by some instances of incivility; and moreover, the 
poet’s refusal to write verse professionally stood 
in the way of his ambition. An indignity which 
he suffered at the hands of al-Murtada, brother 
of the famous poet, al-SharIf al-Radi, may have 
finally decided him to leave the city (Margoliouth, 
loc. cit.., pp. xxvii et seq.). His visit to Bagdad 
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marks the turning-point in his life. Hitherto he 
had won distinction as an erudite savant and as 
an accomplished poet in the style of MutanabbI, 
for whom he cherished an enthusiastic admira¬ 
tion. His peculiar genius is revealed only in his 
later works written after his return to Ma^arra — 
the Luzumlyat and the Risalat al~ghufran \ and it 
can hardly be doubted that in Bagdad he was 
first imbued with many of the unorthodox ideas 
and speculations by which these works are cha¬ 
racterized, The assertion that he attended the 
lectures of the leading scholars of the day is con¬ 
tradicted by his own testimony: in a letter in¬ 
forming his uncle that he had arrived in Ma'^avra 
from Bagdad he observes that since passing his 
twentieth year it never occurred to him to seek 
knowledge from any inhabitant of ‘^Irak or Syria. 
He reached home only to be greeted by the 
tidings of his mother’s death, an event which 
affected him deeply and confirmed him in his in¬ 
tention of renouncing the world. It is said that 
henceforth he lived in a cave and adopted strictly 
ascetic habits, eating no animal food and abstaining 
even from eggs and milk. The name rahn al-mahba- 
sain^ (»the double prisoner^), which is sometimes 
given to him, refers to his seclusion and his blind¬ 
ness. He was not allowed, however, to be a her¬ 
mit, The fame and fortune wdiich he had missed at 
Bagdad he found awaiting him at Ma'^arra. Pupils 
came from far countries to read w’ith him, and 
his letters which have been edited by Margoliouth 
show that he was frequently in correspondence 
with scholars anxious to profit by his learning. 
The Persian traveller and poet, Nasir-i Khosrew, 
w^ho visited Ma'^arra in 439 (1047) eleven years 
before Abu ’l-‘^Ala^’s death, speaks of him as exer¬ 
cising absolute authority in the town and pos¬ 
sessing great w’ealth which he distributed amongst 
the poor, while he himself practised austerities 
and lived like a saint. Abu l-'^Ala^ passed nearly 
forty years in retirement, but not in idleness, as 
may be judged from the long list of his works 
which were composed, for the most part, during 
this period. He died in 449 (1058), 

He owes his popularity in the East to the col¬ 
lection of his early poems entitled Sokt al-zaud^ 
of which there are numerous MSS. in European 
libraries. It w’as first published at Bulak (1S69), 
then at Beyrout (1884), and forms the subject of 
a dissertation by C. Rieu {^De Abiil-Alae vita ct 
carminibus^ Bonn, 1843). The best known com¬ 
mentaries are those by the author himself 
al-sakt) and his pupil al-TibrizI. Most of the 
poems in the Sakt al-zand w’erc written before 
Abu ’1-^Ala^’s journey to Bagdad, but it includes 
some of later date. They consist of encomia, elegies, 
occasional pieces, etc., a special section being 
devoted to the carmina loricaria {al-dir'iyar). 
The influence of MutanabbI is apparent not only 
in the artificial and allusive style but also in the 
freedom with which conventional rules are ignored 
or defied. Though the poet sometimes betrays ir¬ 
reverence in touching on religious matters, there 
is no trace of the quite unorthodox views which 
are commonly associated w'ith him. These form 
a striking feature in the second collection of his 
poems entitled Luzum via lain yalzam^ generally 
known as the Liizutntyat^ a name which refers 
to the technical difficulty of the rhyme. Their con¬ 
tents have been fully discussed by von Kremer 
(in the Sitzungsber. d» phil. hist. Classe d, Kais. 


Akad. d. IVisscnsch.^ cxvii. part, Vienna, 1889), 
who has also published the text and translation of 
selected passages in the Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch, Mor- 
gctiL Gcsellsch.^ (xxix—xxxi and xxxviii). Von 
Kremer’s estimate of the work is perhaps too 
favorable, but it must be admitted that here 
Abu ’1-^Ala^ proves himself to be a singularly 
bold and original thinker as well as a lofty mo¬ 
ralist. Not satisfied w’ith fearlessly denouncing po¬ 
litical and social abuses, he takes the whole of 
human life for his theme and meditates on its 
deepest problems. To compare him with Abu 
’1-^Atahiya, whom he obviously resembles in some 
respects, is to do him less than justice. In the 
Luzumlyat Abu ’l-'^Ala^ shakes off the fetters of 
dogma w'hich bound his predecessor and rises to 
a higher plane. Another remarkable work, the 
Risalat al-ghufran , of which there are manu¬ 
scripts at Constantinople and Cambridge, has been 
described and in part translated by the present 
w'ritcr {yourn. of the Roy. As. Soe.^ 1900, pp. 
637—720; 1902, pp. 75—101,337—362,813— 
847). It is an epi.stle in ornate prose addressed 
to a certain ^Ali b. Mansur of Aleppo, The heathen 
poets who have been forgiven — hence the title 
-— and raised to Paradise, where the scene is 
laid, arc introduced as the principal characters in 
what may be called a builcsque Divina Comme- 
diii or, as it really is, an audacious parody of 
Muhaminedan ideas concerning the Afterworld. 
Besides this, it contains a great deal of miscel¬ 
laneous learning and in particular an account of 
the zhidiks (freethinkers) with specimens of their 
poetry and reflections on the nature of their be¬ 
lief. The extant correspondence {tnukatabat) of 
Abu ’l-^41a^ has been edited with a translation, 
valuable notes, and an exhaustive biography by 
D. S. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1898). Of his other 
works, about sixty in number, very few have been 
preserved. 

The question of Abu ’l-'Ala”s orthodoxy was 
warmly debated during his lifetime, and though 
he did not lack defenders, many of his contem¬ 
poraries looked upon him as a heretic, a view 
which has generally prevailed ever since. The 
evidence afforded by his writings is ambiguous and 
contradictory. It is said that he composed a work 
entitled al-FvsTd wa'/-^ayat in imitation of the 
Korean (see Goldziher, Muhamtn. Siiidieri, ii. 403), 
but in his Risalat al-^nfran he severely cen¬ 
sures Ibn al-Rawandi for having done the same 
thing, and accepts the orthodox view as to the 
incomparable style of the Sacred Volume. If in 
some passages of the Luzumlyat he seems to 
speak as a pious Muslim, yet there is scarcely 
any dogma of Islam that he has not ridiculed. 
Different explanations have been given of this fact, 
but none so curious as the suggestion that the 
course of his thoughts was determined by the 
difficult metre in which he chose to write. One 
cannot help feeling that he was a thorough sceptic 
at heart and that his most characteristic utterances 
are in this vein. The orthodox passages were 
probably meant to throw dust in the eyes of his 
critics, or it is conceivable that he sometimes 
doubted his own doubts and saw no harm in 
having two strings to his bow. In reading him 
one is often reminded of Lucian, and often again 
of Lucretius. He is a monotheist, but the God in 
whom he believes is little more than an imper¬ 
sonal Fate. He does not accept the theory of 
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divine revelation. Religion in his view is a pro¬ 
duct of the human mind, the result of education 
and habit, and he repeatedly inveighs against 
those who take advantage of the superstitious 
credulity of mankind in order to gain power and 
riches for themselves. He admits no prospect of 
a future life and looks forward to annihilation as 
a happy release from the burden of mortality. 
His despairing pessimism leads him to the doctrine 
that it is sinful to beget children and expose 
them to all the miseries that flesh is heir to. But 
his philosophy is not merely negative. He favors 
active piety, active righteousness, which he sets 
far above fasting and prayer. ^The man of true 
religion is he that fights against evil and has 
girded himself with the girdle and loin-cloth of 
asceticism‘‘. Every one should follow the promptings 
of reason and conscience, which are the only sure 
guides to Truth. Indian influence is probably dis¬ 
cernible in his creed that no living creature should 
be slain for food or injured, and in other opin¬ 
ions of a peculiar kind. He himself says that he 
adopted vegetarianism in his thirtieth year, /. c. 
before his journey to Bagdad, partly from motives 
of economy {^Journ. of the Jioy. As. Soe. 1902, 
PP. 3*9—320), but he obstinately evades giving 
an answer to the plain question, „On what reli¬ 
gious ground do you abstain from meat“ ? It would 
be unfair to tax him with hypocrisy, though se¬ 
veral passages might be quoted which indicate 
that he considered himself free to practise dissi¬ 
mulation, whenever it suited him to do so, in any 
matter connected with his religion. 

Bibliography. In addition to the sources 
quoted in this article, Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Littjr..^ i. 255. (Nicholson.) 

ABU ‘^ALl Kal.vndar Sharaf al-D1n 
PanipstI, an Indian saint, came from the 'Irak 
to Panipat, where he died in 724 (1324). It is 
related that he met there the famous saint Kutb 
al-Din Bakhtiyar Kaki [q. v.j, although this latter 
died as early as 630 (1232). Quite as fabulous 
is the account which tells how, after a long 
stay in Panipat, suddenly moved by the divine 
spirit, he went to Asia Minor to receive instruction 
from the famous mystics Shams al-Din Tibriri 
and I^alal al-Din Rumi. It is, however, certain 
that he is highly honored in India under the 
name of ^aiWi (or Shah) Sharaf Bii Kalan- 
dar, that many miracles are ascribed to him and 
that his grave is a much visited place of pilgrimage. 
Bibliography'. Garcin de Tassy, L'isla- 
fnisine ifapres U Coran (3d ed.), pp. 391 et 
seq.\ Proceedings of the As. Soc. Bengal^ 
p. 125; 1873, Pi 97- 

ABU ^ALI al-KalI. [See al-kalI.] 

ABU 'ALI Muhammed b. ilyas, lord of 
Kirman, a native of Sogdiana. A brigand at first, 
then a general in the service of the Buyides, he 
made himself independent afterwards as the master 
of the province of Kirman, which he governed 
for thirty-seven years; whilst in this position he 
received a flag of honor from the 'Abbaside ca¬ 
liph MutU li-’llah in 348 (959). Having been 
struck with paralysis and fearing for his life, he 
invested his eldest son Alyasa' with the govern¬ 
ment of Kirman; then, becoming suspicious, he 
had him confined in a fortress, from which the 
young man escaped, whilst his father was in one 
of his long swoons, and at the head of an army 
returned to besiege him. The latter abdicated and 


retired to BuWiara, where he was well received 
by the Samanide Mansur I b. Nuh; he stayed 
with him until his death, which took place the 
same year (356 = 967). He advised him to attack 
the Buyides’ country. Kirman was subdued the 
following year by the BUyide 'Adud al-Dawla. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
viii. 393, 426 et seq.., 432 et seq. ; Mirkhond and 
Harad Allah Mustawfi (Defremery, Hist, des Sa- 
manides., pp. 154, 261). (Cl. Huart.) 

ABU 'ALI B. Muhtadj. [See ahmed b. 

■ABI BEKR SU:H.AMMED.] 

ABU "ALI B. SImdjCr (Muh.ammed r.. 
Muhammed), successor to his father Abu’l-IIasan 
[q. V.] as governor of Khorasan and hereditary 
vassal prince of Kuhistan. During his father’s 
lifetime he had been governor of Herat; after 
the former’s death (Dhu’l-Hidjdja 378 = March- 
April 989) he successfully stood his ground against 
the Samanides and the Pretorian Fa’ik, at that time 
governor of Balkh. Without openly rebelling he in 
reality assumed the status of an independent ruler, 
gave himself high-sounding titles — as is proved 
by his coins, — and took possession of all the 
government revenues of his province on the pretext 
of having to provide for the maintenance of his 
army. He is said to have had a secret agreement 
with the KaraWianide Boghra Khan Harun, the 
conqueror of Transoxania, and to have arranged 
with him to divide the Samanide territory on the 
understanding that he should have the land up 
to the Oxus frontier. However, after the occupation 
of Bukhara (Rabr I 382 = May 992) the khan, 
entirely neglecting the agreement, wished to treat 
Aba 'Ali as his governor. The latter, therefore, 
joined the Samanide Nuh b. Mansur and received 
ample assurances from him, which were, however, 
likewise not kept, as the Samanide succeeded, 
owing to favorable circumstances, in returning 
to Bukhara without any outside help (on Wed¬ 
nesday I4''> Djumada II = I7‘*’ August of the 
same year). Aba ‘Ali now endeavored with the 
assistance of his former enemy Fa^ik to maintain 
his supremacy, but the allies were defeated on 
Tuesday the I5<h Ramadan 384 (23d Oct. 993) 
by the Samanide and bis allies the Ghaznawides. 
Abu 'Ali went to Amul (the present Cardjui) and 
thence to Kh^'arizm. Being treacherously made 
prisoner at Hazarasp by Kh^'arizmshah, Abu 'All 
was liberated by his friend Ma^mun, the prince 
of Gurgandj, and through his mediation returned 
to Bukhara. At first Nuh received him with great 
pomp, but shortly afterwards he was cast into 
prison and handed over to his enemy Sebuktegin 
of Ghazna (Sha'ban 386 August-September 996). 
He is said to have perished miserably in the 
fortress of Gardiz where he was imprisoned. 
His coffin was transported to Kayin in Kuhistan 
(Radjab 388 = July 998); according to the state¬ 
ment of the priests, whom Abu 'All always 
favored, on the opening of the coffin his corpse 
clothed only in a shirt of white wool (sit/) was 
found in a state of perfect preservation. — His 
brother Abu’l-Kasim ‘Ali b. Muhammed followed 
him in Kuhistan. 

Bibliography. 'Otbi, Tct rlkh Yamlni (ed. 
with commentary by ManinI, Cairo, 1286;, i. 
171-172; GardizI, Zaitt al-akhbdr.^ MS. Cambridge 
(King’s Coll., N®. 213), fos. 107-108 and Oxford 
(Bodleiana, Ouseley, N®. 240), fos. 133-134; 
BaihakT (ed. Motley), pp. 234 et rey.; quotation 
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from al-Baiyi% Ti^rikh Nisabur^ in Sam'anl, 
Kifab at-ansab^ s. v. al-Sim^uri (quoted by 
Barthold, Turkestan at the time of the fall of 
the Mongols^ Russian, i. 6o). 

_ _ (W. BaRTHOI-D.) 

ABU “^ALI b. SIna. [See ibn sIna.] 

ABU ‘^AMR (Zabban) B. al-'Ala’ b. 
“^Ammar b. al-Uryan al-MazinI, one of the foun¬ 
ders of Arabian philology and one of the seven 
canonical readers of the Korean. He was born 
about the year 70 (689) in Mecca, and lived in 
Basra where he had intercourse with 'Isa b. 'Omar 
al-Thakafi, the teacher of al-Khalil and of Siba- 
waih, and where al-Asma'i was his pupil for ten 
years. He died about the year 154 (770) in Kufa 
on his return journey from Damascus where he 
had been visiting the governor 'Abd al-Wahhab. 
His main work consisted of compiling the ancient 
poetry of the heathen period and he went about 
it in a more conscientious manner than Khalaf 
al-Ahmar and other compilers, though on his own 
confession he is said to have forged at least one 
verse of al-A'sha (comp. Muzhir^ ii. 211, 1. 10). 
He later on burnt his very extensive compilation, 
it is said from pious motives, to devote himself 
entirely to the study of the Korean. His recen¬ 
sion of the sacred Book was much studied later 
whilst nothing has been preserved of his profane 
philological works. A verse in praise of him is 
in Farazdak, Dhoan, N®. 696. 

Bibliography-. al-Djahiz, Bayan., i. 2I et 
seq. 123; Ibn Duraid, fCitab al-ishtikak., 

Ibn al-Anbarl, pp. 29—34; P'ihrist., p. 28; Ibn 
KhaUikan (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 478; Flugel, Die 
grammatischcn Schitlen., pp. 32—34; Noldeke, 
Gesch. d, Qorans, p. 290; Goldziher, ^bh. zur 
arab. Philologie., i. 138; Brockelmann, Gesch, 
d. arab. Litter,.^ i. 99; 'Omar b. KSsim al- 
Na shsh ar al-Misri (about goo = 1495), aZ-A'iztor 
al-misri fl kira^at Abi '^Amr b. ^AlU' al-Basrl., 
founded on the authority of Hafs b. 'Omar 
(d. 246 = 860j, and .Salih b. Ziyad (died 261 = 
874), BerJ^ MS. 639. (Brockelmann.) 

ABU 'ARISH, chief place of a district 
(A'ffrfa’) of the same name in the Sandjak of Hodaida, 
six hours journey from the sea. In 1834 the town 
contained 7000 to 8000 inhabitants, amongst them 
being a number of trading Banians and Hadra- 
mawtans. The port of the country, Djizan (the 
ancient Dj aishan), has been of no importance for 
a long time past in comparison with Hodaida. 

Historical: Abu 'Arlsh was formerly subject 
to the rulers of Yemen, but in the i8‘l‘ century 
a certain Sherif Ahmed founded there an indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty. Through the Turkish campaign of 
1871 the town became nominally Turkish territory. 

Bibliography. Niebuhr, Beschreibtmg von 
Arabien, pp. 266 et seq. ; Tamisier, Voyage en 
Arabie.^ i. 374 et seq.\ Ritter, Erdkueide., xii. 
1016 et seq. 

ABU ’l-ASWAD Zalim b. Sufyan al- 
DlfALl (this according to the pronunciation of 
the Basrians; Kufic pronunciation al-DPli), a poet 
of the Dll tribe, which he, however, left in order 
to settle amongst the Hudhailites; he also dwelt 
some time with the Banu Kushair the tribe of his 
wife. He was a partisan of 'All and was sent by 
'All’s Basrian representative as a negotiator to 
'ATsha, Talha and al-Zubair, and he also fought 
for 'All at Siffin. When Ibn al-'Abbas was 'All’s 
governor in Basra (from the year 36 = 656-657), 


Abu’I-Aswad held a high office there. He gave 
vent to the ill temper, which occasionally arose 
from his duties, in his poems. In the Kharidiite 
wars he acted as leader of Ibn al-'Abbas’ troops. 
It was he that brought to All’s notice the latter’s 
embezzlements, and after the latter’s dismissal he 
is said to have himself been governor in Basra for 
a short time. This, however, is improbable, for 
a man, who in his own poems calls himself the 
„down-trodden one" and for every kick was ready 
to kiss the giver’s hand, was by no means the 
man for the delicate state of affairs in Basra. The 
assassination of 'Alt furnished him with a fresh 
theme for his lamentations. In a poem, for the 
rest quite insignificant, written under the fresh 
impression of the event, he already accuses the 
Umaiyads of being the moral instigators of the 
crime. The agreement between '.\bd Allah b. 
'Amir, Mu'awiya’s governor in Basra, and Ibn 
al-'Abbas is therefore painful to him, for in con¬ 
sequence of Abii’l-.\swad’s feelings for the 'Alides, 
Ibn 'Amir let their friendship cool down consi¬ 
derably. He had also to complain of the behavior 
of Ziyad b. Sumaiya, who in 'Air’s time was his 
subordinate but subsequently, after Ibn 'Amir, was 
himself governor of Basra; still Ziyad is said 
to have stirred up ill blood against him even in 
'All’s time. His wife, too, like her tribe, was to 
his great sorrow a friend of the Umaiyads. — 
Abu'l-Aswad was not always favored by fortune 
and like all Arabs was envious of clients who 
were better off than he. In the year 69 (688-689) 
at the age of 85, he is said to have died of the 
plague; the last dated event mentioned in his 
poems took place in the year 61 (680-681). It is 
mere invention to say that he laid the foundation 
of .\rabic grammar. The anecdotes about him are 
not favorable, but according to the evidence of 
his poems they are partly at least well-contrived. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesch. d, 
arab. Litter..^ i. 42; NoIJeke, in the Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl, Gesellsch.., xviii. 232. 

_ _ (RECKKNtrORF.) 

ABU 'ATA^ Afi.ah (or MarzOk) b. Yasar 
al-SindT, an Arabian poet. He owes his surname 
al-Sindi to the fact that his father came from 
Sind; he himself was born in Kufa and lived 
there as a client of the Bann Asad. He fought 
for the decaying Umaiyad dynasty with pen and 
sword, praising them and casting scorn on their 
adversaries. It is true, however, that when the 
'Abbasides obtained the power, he lowered him¬ 
self so far as to endeavor by singing the praise 
of the new rulers to wheedle himself into their 
favor. But the iron character of the „Blood- 
shedder** was but little sensible to such fawning, 
and during his successor al-Mansur’s reign the 
poet was even obliged to keep himself hidden. 
Only after al-Mansur’s death in 158 (774) did he 
again make his appearance and no doubt died 
shortly afterwards; the exact date is not known. 
Abu 'Ata’ was considered a good poet — his 
elegy on Ibn Hubaira [q. v.] being especially 
famous, — although he pronounced Arabic badly 
and even stammered, so that he was obliged to 
have his poetry recited by others. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba, ATVuil al-.shPr 
(ed. de Goeje), pp. 482—484; Aghanl^ xvi. 81— 
87; Hamasa., i. 372 et seq.-., Khizdnat al-adab., 
iv. 170; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.., 
i- 63. (A. SCIIAADE.) 
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ABU ’l-'ATAHIYA, one of the most im¬ 
portant Arabian poets of the 'Abbaside epoch. 
Abu Ishak Isma'il b. al-Kasim b. Suwaid b. Kai- 
san, surnamed Abu’l-'Atahiya, was bom in 130 
(748) in 'Ain al-Tamr, a small village not far 
from al-Anbar (according to other accounts in the 
neighborhood of Medina). His forefathers belonged 
to the Bedouin tribe of 'Anaza; his father al-Kasim 
was a cupper. He himself and his brother Zaid 
had a small pottery in Kufa, and it is related 
that people who visited him wrote down on 
potsherds the poems he recited When he had 
begun to make a name for himself as a poet, 
he went to Bagdad with the musician Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili who became famous afterwards. At first, 
however, he was not able to make himself heard, 
and for a while he was obliged to retire to the 
modest HIra. From that place, however, his fame 
as a poet succeeded in reaching the ears of Caliph 
al-Mahdl, who summoned him back to Bagdad. 
But Abu'l-'Atahiya was not to enjoy the princely 
favor for long. He was imprudent enough to mention 
and to describe in his poems a female slave of 
al-Mahdt’s, named 'Otba, and the caliph, highly 
incensed at this, cast him into prison. Rut he was 
soon set free and thereafter was on a friendly if 
not an intimate footing with al-Mahdl as well as 
with the latter’s successors. His early developed, 
earnest and ascetic notion of life made him 
detest the frivolous court life, and after Harun 
al-RasUid’s accession he even wanted to abandon 
entirely the vanity of poetry, a decision which 
the despot endeavored to shake by again putting 
him in prison. There are several accounts as to 
the year of his death; according to a tradition 
ascribed to his son Muh.ammed, he died in 210 
(825), according to another in 211 (826) or 
213 (828). 

Abu’l-'Atahiya’s contemporaries have represented 
him as a free-thinker, because he had denied the 
resurrection of the dead. He endeavored to solve 
the eternal riddle of dualism by assuming that 
God had created two mutually opposing substances 
{djawhar\ from which everything had been evolved 
and into which everything would resolve itself. 

Abu’l-'Atahiya's poems have only been incom¬ 
pletely preserved. They are distinguished by a clear 
range of ideas and simplicity of expression; he 
thoroughly despised the pomposity of the old 
desert-poetry, which, under changed conditions, 
had sunk to mere conventional elegance. He desired 
to write poetry comprehensible for the people, and 
the contemplative meaning of his Kasidas was 
the main point in his eyes; most of them consist 
of loosely connected sayings and admonitions. The 
greater part of his works which have been preserved 
belong to the Zuhdlyat kind (i. e. religious poems). 
The main feature of them is the poet’s frank 
pessimism; asceticism is warranted by the nullity 
of the things of this world. „The world**, he says, 
„is a lasting rotation of pain; everywhere purity 
is mingled with the colors of matter, and only 
he can hope to be satisfied, who carries content¬ 
ment in his own heart.** In spite of this melan¬ 
choly view of life there is no question of effeminate 
whimpering in his philosophy; robust and deter¬ 
mined, even if not glad and joyous, he bears the 
burden of life simply because it must be so. 

The second and smaller part of what has been 
handed down of his writings falls into six divi¬ 
sions; i) Eulogies (only very fragmentary) mostly 


in praise of the caliphs al-Mahdi, al-HadI, Hamn 
and al-Ma'’mun; 2) occasional poems, amongst 
which are many pretty and witty trifles; 3) satires; 
4) tragic poems; 5) extempore poems; 6) epigram- 
) matic maxims. 

Abu’l-'Atahiya is the first philosophical poet in 
Arabian literature; he stands alone — unfortun- 
I ately — in the independence of the form he 
i chose. The Society of Jesus of Beyrout has fur¬ 
nished a good edition of his poems {al-Antuar 
al-zdhiya fi diwdn Abi'l-'-Atdhiya^ Beyrout, 1887). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), N#. 91; Aghdnl^ iii. 126—182; A. v. 
Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients unter d. Cha- 
lifen., ii. 372; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litter^ i. 78. (J. Oestrup.) 

ABU ’l-A'WAR 'Ame b. Sufvan .\l-SulamI, 
of the powerful Sulaim tribe, whence the „rela- 
tive** Sulaml. His mother was a Christian and his 
father fought at Ohod for the Koraishites. The 
son, who does not seem to have frequented the 
Prophet, went to Syri.a, probably with the column 
commanded by Yazid b. ,\bl Sufyan. He played 
a conspicuous part at al-Yarmuk as divisional com¬ 
mander, remained from that time bound to the 
lot of the Umaiyads, and in consequence drew 
upon himself the maledictions of 'All, particularly 
after the part he took in the battle of .Siffin. He 
helped 'Amr b. al-'AsI to conquer Egypt for 
Mu'awiya, and was in command of several naval 
expeditions. He proved himself as good a diplo¬ 
matist as an administrator. At Siffin he entered 
into negotiations with 'All and drew up the pre¬ 
liminary protocol to the conference of Adhroh; 
he was commanded to take a census of the fel¬ 
lahs in Palestine with a view to a new assess¬ 
ment of tribute. Mu'awiya also intended that he 
should replace, in Egypt, 'Amr. b. al-'AsI, who 
showed too much independence, an undertaking 
in which he miscarried. He was governor of the 
Province of the Jordan. His manifold services 
caused him to be ranked by the Arab annalists 
amongst the principal lieutenants of Mu'awiya, 
forming his shfa or bitana. He disappeared from 
the political scene before the end of the reign of 
this caliph. 

Bibliography. IbnSa'd,iii'>. I06;lbn Hadjar, 
Isdba.1 iv. 14; Ibn Rosteh, p. 213; Tabari, see 
index; Mas'udi, MtirudJ (Paris), iv. 351 ; Michael 
Syrus, ii. 442, 445, 450; BaihakI, A/ahdsin., 
p. 149; Ibn. al-.Adilr, C’sd al-ghaba., v. 138; 
Lammens, Etudes sur le r'egne de Mo'-awia I-r.^ 
pp. 42 et_seq. (H. Lammens.) 

ABU 'AWN 'Aed al-Malik b. YazId 
al-KhorSsan1 , a general in the service of the 
'Abbasides. .After the outbreak of the rebellion in 
Khorasan on the 25'fi Ramadan 129 (9'fi June 747) 
Abu 'Awn several times took part in the war 
against the Umaiyads. At first he accompanied the 
'.Abbaside general Kahtaba b. Shabib; then he 
was sent by the latter to Shahrazur, where on the 
20 *> Dhu’l-Hidjdja 131 (lo'b August 749), in con¬ 
junction with Malik b. Tarif, he defeated 'Othman 
b. Sufyan. Whilst Abu '.Awn remained in the 
I vicinity of Mosul, the Umaiyad caliph Marwan 
II marched on against him. Under the supreme 
command of '.Abd Allah b. 'All, .Abu 'Awn took 
part in the battle by the Greater Zall|(il>h Dju- 
mada II 132 = 25* January 750), and in the 
pursuit of Marwan and in the capture of Dairrascus 
by 'Abd Allah b. 'All. When the latter remained 
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behind in Palestine, he sent Salih b. 'All together | 
with Abu 'Awn and a few others to continue 
the pursuit to Egypt, and it was there that the 
caliph, after a fresh defeat, was tracked down 
and killed in the same year. Abu 'Awn remained 
in Egypt till further orders as governor. In 159 
(775-776) he was appointed governor of Khorasan 
by al-Mahdl, but deposed in the following year. 

Bibliography. Tabari, see index; Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tomb.), v. 276 et rey.; Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chalifen., i. 699 et :Muir, The caliphate., 
its rise., decline., and fall (3'* ed.), pp. 430 et 
seq.\ Wellhausen, Das arah. Reich nnd sein 
Sturz., pp. 341 et seq. 

_ (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

ABU BAIHAS ai.-Hais.vm b. Diabir, a 
Kharidiite of tbe Banu Sa'd b. Dubai'a. In order 
to escape from the persecutions of the well-known 
al-Hadjdjadj, he fled to Medina, but was taken 
prisoner by the governor, 'Othman b. Haiyan, and 
executed in a most cruel manner (94 = 713). He 
appears to have held a prominent position as a 
teacher, for a section of the Kharidjites is named 
Baihaslya after him, this section taking up an inter¬ 
mediate position between the harsh Azrakites and 
the more gentle Sofrites and Ibadites (Abadites). 
It is true that the Baihasites admitted that the 
Muslims who did not share their views were un¬ 
believers, but they considered it was permissible 
to live with them, to marry into them and to 
accept legacies from them. For the rest their views 
were in disagreement so that they fell into several 
subdivisions. 

Bibliography. Shahrastanl (ed. Cureton), 
p. 93 (Haarbrucker, i. 139; ii. 405); Mubarrad, 
Kamil., pp. 604, 615; Anonyme arab. Chronik 
(ed. Ahlwardt), p. 83; Mas'udi, Miirudj (Paris), 
v. 230. _ (M. Th. Houts.ma.) 

ABU BAKRA called himself a freedman 
of the Prophet’s after he had been converted to 
Islam. He lived at first as a slave in Ta^if. When 
Muhammed besieged this town in the year 8 (630) 
and invited all the slaves of the Thakifites to desert 
to him, he obeyed this summons and thus obtained 
his freedom. As he had let himself down the walls 
by means of a trough-gutter (fakra) he thenceforth 
as a Mussulman bore the surname of Abu Bakra. 
His real name was Nufai' b. al-Harith (Masruh); 
but better known than his supposed father is his 
mother Suraaiya, a Persian slave, who was brought 
by chance to Ta^if, and bore three sons, of whom 
Ziyad b. Abihi [q. v.] is the best known. Abu 
Bakra subsequently lived in P.asra and was scourged 
by 'Omar when his accusation against al-Mughtra 
b. Shu'ba [q. v.] was not confirmed by his brother 
Ziyad. During the fight between 'All and 'A’isha 
he kept in the background. He died in 51 or 52 
(671-672) and is said to have left forty children. 
Amongst his descendants the kadi Bakkar b. Ko- 
taiba (comp, about him Ibn Khallikan, ed Wiistenf., 
N®. 115), who also happened to bear the Kunya of 
Abu Bakra, and who was born in 182 (798) and 
died in 270 (884), is the best known. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba(ed. Wiistenf.), 
p. 147; Ibn al-.4thlr. Usd al-ghaba., v. 151; 
Tabari, i. 2529 et seq \ iii. 477 et seq.\ Beladhori 
(ed. de Goeje), pp. 343 et seq. 

_ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

ABU BARAIfISH, a fabulous bird, similar 
to a sparrow, or, according to Kazwiui, similar 
to a stork, and living in the '^iitah bushes. It is 


generally credited with the peculiarity of altering 
the color of its feathers continuously. The pre¬ 
dominating color is said to be dark grey (^between 
white and black“, according to Ibn Khalawaih cited 
in the Lisan al-Arab'), the ends of the feathers 
being ash-grey, the middle red and the bottom part 
black, so that the feathers assume different colors 
according as the bird ruffles them. Like the cha¬ 
meleon (abu kalamun') the abU barakish also be¬ 
came proverbial for inconstant, changeable people. 

Bibliography. Damiri, i. 202; Kazwini 
(ed. Wustenf.), i. 406; Freytag, Arab. Proverb.., 
i. 409. (Hell.) 

ABU ’l-BASHAR (a.), a surname of Adam. 
[See -ADAM.] _ 

ABU BEKR '.\bd Allah, with the sur¬ 
name of 'AtIk, variously interpreted by tradition, 
the first caliph. It is not related why he was 
given the surname of Abu Bekr (i. e. ^father of 
the camel’s foal“), which his enemies mockingly 
twisted into .\bu Fasil (,father of the weaned 
young of a cameD). His father 'Othman, also 
called .\bu Kuhafa, and his mother Umm al-Khair 
Salma bint Sakhr both belonged to the Meccan 
family of Ka'b b. Sa'd b. Taim b. Murra. Accord¬ 
ing to the current account, Abu Bekr was three 
years younger than Muhammed. He lived as a 
well-to-do merchant in Mecca and is said, accord¬ 
ing to a but little trustworthy account (Ibn Hadjar, 
Isaba., II, 828), to have been on friendly terms 
with Muhammed before the latter was called to 
be a prophet. He belongs to Muhammed’s oldest 
supporters, even though it remains doubtful whe¬ 
ther he was the first male believer, as many 
maintain. He soon took an important position in 
the newly formed community, not only on ac¬ 
count of his close friendship with the Prophet, 
but also by virtue of his own personal qualities, 
which make him one of the most attractive fig¬ 
ures of ancient Islam. Especially characteristic of 
him was the unshakable, blind faith with which 
he considered Muhammed as the chosen instru¬ 
ment of divine revelation, and which made him 
accept his every word as absolute truth. On oc¬ 
casions when others doubted, e. g. after the Pro¬ 
phets’s account of his journey at night, or when 
they did not know what to make of his conduct, 
as on the occasion of the Hudaibiya covenant, 
he remained unshaken. His was a gentle cha¬ 
racter. During the reading of the Korean he shed 
tears, a thing that made a great impression on 
many, but especially on the women; and, as his 
daughter related, he wept with joy at the news 
that he might accompany Muhammed in his emi¬ 
gration. At the same time he was of an open, 
right-thinking nature and was several times able 
to restrain Muhammed from rash actions by his 
sensible advice. He was very susceptible of the 
purely moral thoughts in the Prophet’s preaching, 
proving this by purchasing the freedom of several 
slaves and by similar other actions. If, after the 
impressive conduct of the Jew al-Zabir, he really 
uttered the bigoted words, which sound so harsh 
to our ears, and which tradition puts in his mouth 
(„He will meet his beloved ones again in Hell!“), 
it must be explained by his complete absorption 
in the religious ideas with which his friend in¬ 
spired him. No sacrifice was too great in his eyes 
for the sake of the new faith. Thus it came about 
that of his considerable fortune, estim.ated at 
40000 dirhem, he brought to Medina the small 
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sum of 5000 dirhem. Amidst the greatest dangers 
he faithfully stood by his friend and master, and 
was among the few who during the worst period 
did not flee to Abyssinia. But once, during the 
exclusion of the Hashimides from the Meccan 
community, he is said to have lost his courage. 
He therefore quitted Mecca, but soon returned 
under the protection of an influential Meccan, 
and from that time forward remained in the city 
although his protector left him in the lurch. His 
life attained its apogee when Muhammed chose 
him to accompany him on the flight from Mecca, 
and his self-sacrificing friendship was rewarded 
by his name being immortalized in the Korean as 
„the second of the two“. His family also went 
to Mecca with the exception of his son 'Abd al- 
Rahman, who, strangely enough, had remained a 
heathen and fought at Bedr against the faithful, 
till he too finally was converted and migrated to 
Medina. In this new home Abu Bekr, who went 
on supporting the ,cause" with the rest of his 
fortune, set up a modest household in the suburb 
of al-Sunh. Through his daughter ^A^isha, whom 
Muhammed had married shortly after the emigra¬ 
tion and greatly loved, the tie between the two 
men was strengthened still more, and would pro¬ 
bably not have been broken by the scandal which 
the frivolous young woman brought about, even if 
it had not taken such a fortunate turn through 
revelation. Abu Bekr was nearly always with the 
Prophet and accompanied him on all his cam¬ 
paigns, during which he, though little warlike 
himself, never stirred from his side even in the 
most perilous moments. On the other hand he 
was very seldom and in exceptional cases employed 
as a leader of military enterprises, e. g. in the 
Tabflk campaign he was entrusted with a standard. 
But the Prophet sent him in the year 9 (631) to 
Mecca to conduct the pilgrimage, and it is quite 
possible that it was he and not 'Alt, as tradi¬ 
tions maintain, who on this occasion read out the 
act of separation to the heathens. When Muham¬ 
med fell ill, Abu Bekr had to read the prayers 
in the mosque to the Muslims in his stead. This 
distinction made it possible for “^Omar and his 
friends, after Muhammed’s death on the S'l" June 
632, to propose Abu Bekr as the head of the com¬ 
munity, thus preventing the threatened split. But 
also from other points of view this choice ■was 
the happiest that could have been made. In no 
way did Abu Bekr represent new ideas or prin¬ 
ciples, but clung to Muhammed’s way of thinking 
and held fast to everything his friend had ordered 
or hinted at. In this manner he was able, in spite 
of all mutual antipathy, to hold together the talented 
men who had gathered round Muhammed, and 
make use of them for the good of the community. 
Through his absolute lack of originality and his 
simple but sturdy character he became a reincar¬ 
nation of Muhammed, conducted the young reli¬ 
gious Community through the most difficult and 
dangerous times, and left it at his death in such 
a firm position that it could support the rule of 
the powerful and talented ^Omar. He gave a proof 
of his scrupulous obedience to Muhammed’s orders 
first after the latter’s death, by sending, in spite of 
the threatening state of affairs in Arabia, the young 
Usama with an army on a quite unimportant ex¬ 
pedition to the country east of the Jordan. Mean¬ 
while the tribes in the country round about be¬ 
gan to rise up against the political centralization 


in Medina. Abu Bekr indignantly rejected the de¬ 
mand for the remission of the taxes, considering 
it as a betrayal of the Prophet’s instructions. When 
Usama’s army had returned home, he marched out 
against Dhu ’1-Kassa and was lucky enough to 
choose the talented general Khalid b. al-Walld 
as commander of his forces. This latter defeated 
the Asad and Fazara at al-Buzakha, subjugated 
the Taralm and finally, after the bloody battle at 
■Akraba^ in the Garden of Death, brought the Banu 
Hanifa under the power of Islam, 3 thing that 
even Muhammed had not succeeded in doing. 
His fortune in war made it possible for other gene¬ 
rals to suppress the revolts in Bahrain and “^Oman, 
and finally also Yemen and Hadramawt were 
again brought under the dominion of Medina by 
'Ikrima and al-Muhadjir. Following his master’s 
example, Abu Bekr treated the vanquished merci¬ 
fully and probably thus helped to re-establish 
peace in the country; cruelties, as for instance 
on some women who had sung parodies on Mu¬ 
hammed’s death, or the burning of al-Fu^a’a, but 
seldom occurred. After the subjugation of Arabia, 
which was complete in less than a year, it was 
the lot of the conservative and unwarlike Abu 
Bekr to set afoot an enterprise which was in a 
short time to alter completely the political situa¬ 
tion of the whole world; he sent Khalid and other 
tried generals on a campaign of conquest against 
Persia und Byzantium. It can safely be assumed 
that the energetic men who were behind him 
originated this idea in order, by means of a cam¬ 
paign made in common and promising rich booty, 
to put an end to home troubles and to teach the 
Arabs in a practical manner the unity of Islam. 
Abu Bekr was able to consent to this campaign 
with a calm conscience, since the repeated ex¬ 
peditions which Muhammed sent against the By¬ 
zantine districts in the latter part of his life could 
be interpreted as an indication of the great uni¬ 
versal task of the new religion. He had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing during his short rule the first 
great victories of the Arabian army on both 
theatres of war: in Persia the conquest of Hira in 
May or June 633, and in Palestine the battle of 
Adjnadain in July 634. Shortly after this latter 
success he died on the Djumada II 13 (231! 
August 634), and was buried beside Muhammed. 
In order to mark him out as a martyr, a tradi¬ 
tion makes him die of poisoned food, of which he 
is said to have partaken a year previously; but 
a more prosaic tradition, according to which he 
fell ill through bathing on a cold day, does not 
sound very credible either, as it does not suit the 
season in which he died. His short reign, which 
was mostly taken up in wars, did not bring about 
any epoch-making changes in ordinary life. It is 
important to note that he had the first compila¬ 
tion of the Korean made, although he hesitated 
to carry out such an undertaking without the 
Prophet’s express authorization. Moreover his share 
in it was probably inconsiderable, as according 
to another account 'Omar had the first copy 
drawn up. As to the division of the spoils of 
war, he kept to the dictum of the Korean, that 
all true believers had equal rights, a principle 
which 'Omar later abandoned. As caliph he lived 
as simply as before, at first in his house in 
al-Sunh and subsequently, when the distance be¬ 
came inconvenient, in the town itself. Tradition 
relates many anecdotes of his modesty and his 
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aversion to enrich himself at the expense of the 
State. It also gives a good description of his 
appearance; a lean, somewhat bent form, with 
ungraceful, loosely hanging clothes; a narrow 
face with a high forehead and sunken eyes; hair 
prematurely grey and beard dyed red with hinna^; 
thin hands with knotted, swollen veins. The im¬ 
pression which his character made can be seen 
from several of the speeches attributed to him, 
which he delivered on different occasions (see 
Ibn Hisbam, ed. Wustenf., p. 1017; Tabari, i. 
1845 et seq.\ Mubarrad, Katnil^ pp. 5 et seq. 

Bibliography. Koran, ix. i, 40; Ibn 
Hi sham (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 245 ct rry., 692, 
919 et seq. \ Ibn Sa'd, iiia. 119—152, 202, 208; 
Tabari, see index; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba.^ ii. 828— 
835; NawawT (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 656—669; 
Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), pp. 96, 98. 102, 
450; MasudI, Murudj (Paris), iv. 173—190; 
Noldeke, Gesch. ties Qorans., pp. 190—203; idem, 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ 
lii. 19 et teq.\ Sachau, in the Sitznngsber. dcr 
preuss. Akad. d. Wisscnsch..^ t 903 i i- *6—37. 

_ (F. Buhl.) 

ABU BEKR B. 'Abd Ai.lah. [See ibn 
AM ’L-DUNY^] 

ABU BEKR B. Ahmed. [See ibn kadI 

SHUHBA.] _ 

ABU BEKR Ahmed b. 'AlI b. Thabit. 
[See AL-KHATIB AL-BAGlJDADl.] 

ABB BEKR B. 'AlI. [See ibn hidjeja.] 

ABU BEKR al-Baitar. [See ibn al- 

MUNDHIR.] _ 

ABU BEKR al-Kii" arizmI. [See al- 

KH"'AR 1 ZMI.]_ 

ABU BEKR b. Sa'd b. Zengi, atabeg 
of Fars of the Salghuride dynasty. He did not wish 
to accept the conditions of the peace concluded 
by his father with Sultan Muhammed Kh" arizm 
Shah in 623 (1226), laid an ambuscade for the former 
on his return to Shiraz and even struck him with 
his sword without wounding him; his father coun¬ 
tered with a mace which stretched him at his 
feet and threw him into prison in the citadel 
of Istakhr. He regained his freedom the same year 
on the death of the atabeg Sa'd (zl^< DjumadS I 
623 = 20th May 1226), restored prosperity to the 
province of Fars and added to it some possessions 
in the islands of the Persian Gulf and on the 
coast of Arabia, such as Katif and Bahrain; he 
was even recognized as suzerain in certain In¬ 
dian towns. He caused the public buildings of 
Shiraz, which were tottering, to be repaired and 
added thereto a hospital. On the approach of the 
Mongol conquerors, he sent his brother Tehemten 
on an embassy to Ogot.ai, confirmed him in the pos¬ 
session of his hereditary estates with the title of 
Kutlugh Khan (Prince Fortunate), in considera¬ 
tion of an annual tribute of 30000 pieces of gold. 
He died on the 5ih Djumada II 658 (i8'>> May 1260). 
He liked to surround himself with derwishes and 
Sufis; he was amongst others the protector of the 
poet Sa'di, who dedicated to him some beautiful 
verses in the preface to the Gnlistdn. 

Bibliography. Mirkhond, Rawdat al-safa.^ 
in W. H, Morley, The history of the Atdbeks.^ 
pp. 32—38; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), xii. 206— 
208; Defremery, Gulistan ou le Parterre de 
roses.^ p. _6, note. (Cl. Huart.) 

ABU BILAL. [See mirdas b. udaiy'a.] 

ABU BURDA. [See al-ash'arI.] 


ABU DAMDAM, the hero of a collection 
of anecdotes, which is quoted as early as in the 
tenth century. He is made to say all sorts of 
foolish maxims, and especially to give ridiculous 
decisions on legal questions, similarly to Kara- 
kush later. This Abu Damdam is perhaps iden¬ 
tical with the pious man, who, in or before Mu- 
hammed’s time, in lieu of paying the poor-rate 
offered his good name to the servants of God; 
for this express renunciation of the respect of 
mankind could easily be understood as a permis¬ 
sion and a challenge to set him up as a model 
of stupidity. Extraordinary knowledge of ancient 
poetry is ascribed to a man who bore the same 
name, but it has been impossible to decide whether 
it was the same person as the above. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb adab 
al-katib (ed. Grunert), p. 32; idem, Kitdb al 
ihPr (ed. de Goeje), pp. 3 et seq.'., Fihrist., 
p. 313; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, '/lu/ (Cairo, 1302), 

iii. 445; Ibn al-AthIr, Usd al-ghdba.^ v. 232; 
Ibn Hadjar, Isaba., iv. 204; M. Hartmann, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Vereins fiir Volkskunde , v.; 
Horovitz, Spure/i griechischer Mimen^ p. 31, note. 

(J. Horovitz.) 

ABU ’l-DARDA’ al-Khazradii al-An- 
SARl, one of the younger contemporaries of Mu¬ 
hammed; his real name was according to some 
'Uwaimir, according to others 'Amir. His father’s 
name, too, is diversely given. He was late con¬ 
verted to Islam, so that it is doubtful whether 
he took part in the battle of Ohod, but after¬ 
wards became one of the greatest Kor’an scholars. 
Under "Othman he was the public prayer-reader 
and l<adl in Damascus, where he died in 31 (652) 
or a few years later. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr, Usdal-ghaba, 

iv. 159; ^ 185. _ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

ABU DAWUD Sulaiman b. al-Ash'atii 
ai.-AzdI al-Sidjistant, traditionist, born in 202 
(817). In his youth he undertook long journeys 
in search of the hadlth. He studied at Bagdad 
under the Imam Ahmed b. Hanbal; eventually he 
settled definitely at Basra, where he died in 275 
( 888 ). 

Abu Dawud’s principal work is a collection of 
traditions, known under the generic title of Kitdb 
al-sunan. Like all other books of this name, 
Abu Dawud's work is distinguished from the col¬ 
lections of traditions known as Djamp in that it 
does not concern itself with historical, ethical or 
dogmatical enquiries. As a principle it contains 
nothing but traditions relating to the ahhdm.^ things 
ordained, or allowed, or forbidden by law; its 
contents are almost exclusively juridical. Other 
peculiarities distinguish Abu Dawud’s Kitdb al- 
sunan from earlier collections of traditions, the 
two Sahiks for example: it has, to begin with,less 
severity in its criticism of testimony; every rdwi 
is thought by Abu Dawud to be worthy of belief 
in his information, whenever no formal proof has 
been given of his reproachableness. Besides very 
often Abu Dawud makes the text of the hadlth 
transmitted by him to be followed by his personal 
appreciations as to the value which he considers 
should be allowed to them. These short notices 
may be considered as the first examples of that 
criticism of the hadith which in later times was 
bound to develop into autocephalous discipline. 
Abu Diiwud himself recommended his Sunan to 
the scholars of the two holy cities in a Risdla.^ 
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in which he set forth his views, pointed out the 
usefulness of his work and showed the system of 
his criticism. The work at once met with great 
success, and still in the fourth century enthusiastic 
admirers styled it “The wonder of the world“ and 
“Tke prop of Islam“5 but subsequently, although 
it was definitely considered as one of the „six 
bases“ which composed the canonical ^corpus tra-* 
ditionum“ of Islam, the Kitab al-siinau did not 
possess nearly as much authority and veneration 
as was acquired by the Sa/ilA of Bukhari and the 
Sahi/i of Muslim. The work was published at 
different times in the East (Cairo, i28oj 1310 on 
the margin of Zarkani’s commentary to the Mit- 
of Malikj Lucknow, 18885 Delhi, 1890 
with glosses). A small collection of mursal tradi¬ 
tions is also due to Abu Dawud: the Kitab al- 
marasil was also published (Cairo, 1310). 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan (ed. \Vustenf.), 
2715 al-Dhahabi, Tabahat ai-hitffaz (ed. 
Wiistenf.), ix. N®. 665 idem, Tahiihib al-asni^.^ 
pp. 708-712 ; Bvockelmann, Gesch. d.arah. Litter,.^ 
i. 1615 Goldziher, Miihanim. Stud.., ii. 250-251, 
255"25^5 Margais, Taqrib d'en-Kawaivi., pp. 
24—26. __ (W. Ma-RQAis.) 

ABU PHARR al-OhifarI, a companion 
of Muhammed highly honored on account of his 
piety. His real name was Djundub b. Djunada 
al-Rabadhl, but there are several different accounts 
of this as well as of his descent. He was considered, 
with 'Abd Allah b. Mas'ud, as one of the best 
traditionists of Islam, and was distinguished for 
his beautiful pronunciation of Arabic. It is, how¬ 
ever, principally on account of his ascetic ten¬ 
dencies that he became in the later traditions of 
the Sufis and Shi'ites, who relate many stories 
about him, a model of a pious Mussulman. He 
died in al-Rabadha in the neighborhood of Me¬ 
dina, whither he had retired, in the yeat 32 or 
33 (653)- 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, iv. 161 et scq.\ 
Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wtistenf.), p. 130; Va'^kribl 
(ed. Houtsma), ii.; Mas'udi, Mut udj (Paris), iv.; 
Ibn Hadjar, Isaba., iv. 116; Ibn al-.\thir. Usd 
al-ghaba.^ v. 186; Sprenger, Das Lcben mul die 
Lehre dcs Mohammad.^ i. 454 ei seq. 

_ (M. Th. HorxsMA.) 

ABU DHU^AIB al-HUDHALI, his real 
name Khuwailid b. Khalid b. Muhrtz, an Ara¬ 
bian poet of the tribe of Hudhail, belonged to the 
so-called Mukhadramlin and therefore lived to see 
Islam. He takes a high place among the poets 
of his tribe and of his time. His name is not to be 
found in the portion of the Hudhailite poems 
which have been preserved, but the Dlwan of his 
poems has been handed down in manuscripts, 
which have unfortunately not yet been published, 
namely, in the I.andberg JIS. mentioned by Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter... i. 42, and in the 
Constantinople MS. (Public Library), N®. 5598, 
of which the Imperial I.ibrary in Vienna possesses 
a copy made l>y N. Rhodokanakis, under Supple¬ 
ment, Nti. 4164. — The year of Abu Dhu^aib’s birth 
is not known, but it is certain that he went over 
to Islam late in life. In the year 26 (647) he 
went to Africa under the command of 'Abd Allah 
b. Sa'^d b. Abi Sarh, and took part in the con¬ 
quest of the country. Being sent by his general 
to accompany the youthful ^Abd Allah b. al-Zubair 
to Caliph ‘Othmau, he died during the journey, 
probably in the year 28 (649) whilst still in Egypt. 


Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter.., 1. 41 et seq.'., Ibn Kotaiba, Kitab 
al-shfr (ed. de Goeje), pp. 413—416). 

_ (A. Haffner.) 

ABU DJATAR UsTAPH Hormuz, i. e. 
„Lord of Hormuz“ [q. v.], was the representative 
{Nd^ib') of the Buyide Sharaf al-Dawla in '’Oman, 
but later on recognized the supremacy of Samsam 
al-Dawla. The former therefore sent troops against 
him and took him prisoner in 374 (984). After 
the death of Sharaf al-Dawla in 379 (989) he 
was placed over the province of Kerman by 
Samsam al-Dawla. After the latter had been killed 
in 388 (998), Abii DjaTar retained the command 
over the Dailamitic troops there. Afterwards he 
entered the service of the Buyide Baha^ al-Dawla, 
but his great age forced him to retire shortly 
after. He died in 406 (1015), at the age of 105, 
His son Hasan was also a general of the Buyides. 
[Comp. HASAN B. USTAPH HORMUZ.] 

I Bibliography'. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
ix. 28 et seq. (M. Th. Houtsma.] 

ABU DJAHL, properly Abu ’1-Hakam 
'^Amr b. Hi^am b. al-MughIra, also named Ibn 
al-Hanzallya after his mother, an influential Meccan 
of the illustrious Koraishite family of Makhzum. Ac¬ 
cording to one anecdote he was of about the same 
age as the Prophet. The traditions concerning him 
possess but little historical value; in any case it 
is evident from them that he was one of Mu- 
hammed’s most embittered opponents amongst the 
aristocrats of Mecca. He eagerly took part in all 
conferences against the Prophet. He is said to 
have maltreated the weaker of the Muslims and 
even to have killed a woman; he persecuted the 
Prophet himself with his abuse and was only 
prevented by miraculous visions from doing him 
bodily harm. Some commentators connect this, 
though wrongly, with KoUan, xevi. 6 ct seq.., whereas 
Korean, xvii. 62 and xliv. 43 are said to have 
been called forth by his mockery at Muhammed’s 
description of Hell. It was very much against his 
wish that the proscription against the Hashimides 
was again abrogated. In the conference of the 
Koraishites shortly before Muhammed’s emigration 
he advised them to have him killed by men from 
every family in Mecca. When hostilities broke 
out between Muhammed and the Meccans he met 
a host sent out under Hamza’s command, but it 
did not come to a battle. It is nevertheless put 
down to his pugnacity that a fight did take place 
at Bedr. On this occasion '^Otba b. RabTa gave 
him the nickname of ^the man with the perfumed 
buUock“. Through his prayer before the battle: 
„Let him perish who mostly cuts the tie of blood- 
i'elation“, he, according to tradition, called down 
his own destruction. In the battle he was wounded 
and killed by Mu%dh b. '^Amr b. al-D]amuh and 
Mu^awwidh b, ^Afra^. When Muhammed saw his 
corpse, he is said to have called him „the Pharaoh 
of his people^. His picture, naturally drawn very 
one-sidedly by tradition, is completed by the mourn¬ 
ing songs of the Meccans on him, in which he 
is called „the Meccan chief, the noble-minded man, 
never vulgar nor greedy 

Bibliography". Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiistenf,), 
see index; Ibn SaM, uP>. 55; viii. 193; Tabari, 
see index; Ya%ubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 27; Na- 
wawi (ed. Wustenf.), p. 686; Sprenger, Das 
Lehen und die Lehre des Mohammad., ii. 115. 
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ABU DULAF. [See al-kSsim b. 

'^iEJLI and i^s'ar B. ^^uhalhil.] 

ABU DULAMA Zand b. al-Diawn, a 
black slave, client of the Banu Asad in Kufa. 
He is already mentioned in the history of the 
last Umaiyad caliph, but appears as a „poet“ 
only under the '^Abbasides and plays the part of 
a court jester in the palace of al-SaffSh and es¬ 
pecially in those of al-Manstir and al-MahdI. His 
poem on the death of Abu Muslim (137 = 754 " 
755) is said to have been the first of his works 
which made his name. Examples of his poetry 
show him to us as a clever, witty versificator, who 
readily seizes upon low expressions and displays 
all sorts of filth with cynical joy; but he does 
not despise the most insipidly fulsome praise when 
this form of mendicancy promises some reward. 
He laughs at the praise of the crowd and his 
spiteful tongue is feared by all. It is true he 
does not spare himself and still less his near re¬ 
latives; he would even occasionally revenge him¬ 
self for the coarse jokes which the magnates played 
on him when one of his patrons was pleased to 
ridicule an other through him. He also enjoyed 
the jester’s liberty of being above the Islamic 
laws and could also make them the butt of his 
insolent mockery. He has given proverbial fame 
to his mule that possessed all possible defects and 
to which he dedicated a witty Kasida. Statements 
as to the date of his death vary; according to 
some he died in 160 (776-777), according to 
others in 170 (786-787). 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba, Kiiab al- 
sJti^r (ed. de Goeje), pp. 487 et seq.\ Aghani.^ 
ix. 120—140 ; XV. 85; fihrist., p. 143; Ibn Khal- 
likSn (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 230; Hariri, Makamal 
(2^ ed.), p. 518 (Makama 40); SharishI, Shark 
makamat al-Hariri.^ ii. 236 et seq.\ Baihaki, 
Maliasin (ed. Schwally), p. 645 ; Basset, in Revue 
des traditions populaires.^ xvi. 87 ; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter.., i. 74. 

_ _ (J. Horovitz.) 

ABU EIYUB al-AnsarI. [See abu aiyBb 

KgALID B. ZAID]. 

ABU ’l-FADL. [See al-'amId and others.] 

ABU ’l-FADL (Fazl) ‘AllamI (Shaikh), 
the secretary and prime-minister of the emperor 
Akbar, was born at Agra on the Muharram 
958 (14'** January 1551). He was the second son 
of Shaikh Mubarak Nagorl (d. 1593), the author 
of the commentary on the Kor’an, and the younger 
brother of Shaikh Faidi [q. v.], the poet. On his 
father’s side, he was of an Arabian family which 
had emigrated to Hindustan and had settled first 
in Sind and later at Nagor, in Djodhpur (Radjpu- 
tana). Hence his father is generally spoken of as 
Nagori though he had settled and married in 
Agra some years before Abu’l-Fadl’s birth. On his 
mother’s side, Abu’l-Fadl^ was connected with Mir 
Raff^ al-Din Safawl of Idj near Shiraz, who was 
regarded as a saint and consulted both by the 
emperor Humayun and his adversary and conqueror, 
Sher Shah. Abu’l-Fadl was a student from childhood 
and early interested himself in religious questions. 
In his account of his mental development, given 
in the third volume of his InshiP (Newal Kishore 
lithographed edition, p. 266), he says he began his 
studies at the age of five and that when he was 
fifteen, he was versed in all current science. For 
ten years later, he taught pupils and discussed reli¬ 
gious matters with himself and others. But he found 


no inner peace and often was tempted to renounce 
the world and become an anchorite. In the Akbar 
name he thus writes of himself: ^Though during 
the day, my cell was made bright by teaching 
science, yet at night I would take the path of 
the fields and approach the enthusiasts of the 
,\Vay of Search' and implore inspiration from 

those treasure-possessing paupers. But no 

helpful remedy touched the troubled spot of my 
soul. Whiles my heart was drawn to the Sages 
of Cathay; whiles it inclined to the ascetics of 
Lebanon (the Druses); whiles a desire for dis¬ 
coursing with the Lamas of Tibet broke my peace 
and whiles a sympathy with the priests of Por¬ 
tugal tugged my skirt. Sometimes a conference 
with the mobids of Persia, sometimes a knowledge 
of the secrets of the Zand-awasta robbed me of my 
repose, for my soul was alienated both from the 
rationalists and the enthusiasts of mine own land." 

From the struggle between jarring thoughts and 
from the antagonism between the contemplative 
and the active life, he was relieved, according to 
his own account, by the introduction to Akbar, 
which he regarded as his second birth. Before 
I this, however, he had to undergo, in common 
with his father and brother, considerable perse¬ 
cution at the hands of the ^ulamdl and had to 
flee to Agra and remain in hiding for a time. 

Abu’l-Fadl was presented to Akbar in the 
nineteenth year of the reign (1574), just before 
the latter set out on an expedition to Bihar. 
Faidi, who had been restored to favor, was 
instrumental in introducing his brother to the 
emperor. At this time, Akbar held orthodox opin¬ 
ions and was zealous for the Muhammedan Faith; 
Abu’l-Fadl also was a believer at least in appear¬ 
ance. He therefore presented, as a scholar’s gift, 
a commentary on the famous Throne-verse of the 
Korean. Next year, when Akbar returned victorious 
to Agra, he received, as appropriate to the occasion, 
one on the opening of the Chapter of Victory. 

Faidi and Abu’l-Fadl soon gained high favor 
with the emperor and rendered him the service of 
helping him in his discussions with the 'w/awa”. 
Indeed it was they and in particular the latter, who 
are accused of destroying Akbar’s faith in Muham- 
medanism. In the words of Bada^uni (Badayuni) 
Abu’l-Fadl was the man who set the world in flames. 
The brothers, however, did not rise rapidly in 
rank. Faidi never held a higher command than 
that of Four Hundred and it was not until 1585 
and after eleven years of service, that Abu’l-Fadl 
became a Commander of One Thousand. In the 
following year, he was associated with the veteran 
Shah 'All Mahram in the joint-government of 
Dihll; in 1592 his command was doubled; in 
1600 he was promoted to the ntansab of Four 
Thousand. A year earlier he had been sent on 
service to the Dekkan, at the instigation of Prince 
Salim and others, who were jealous of his influence 
over the emperor. If they hoped he would fail 
in this, his first independent military command, 
they were mistaken; he distinguished himself 
greatly and amongst other exploits, captured the 
strong fort of Azimgarh. He was much assisted 
in his campaign by his son. Shaikh 'Abd al-Rahman 
Afdal Khan who, in the language of the author 
of the Makasir al-timar'S', was the arrow of the 
front of his quiver {tir-i ru-yi tarkash-i 5). His 
success still more embittered Prince Salim who, 
when he had heard that Abu’l-Fadl was returning 
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to rejoin the emperor with whom he himself was 
at feud, procured his assassination. A Bundela 
chief way-laid Abu’l-Fadl near Narwar, killed 
him and sent his head to Salim in Allahabad. 
The murder was committed on the 4''i' Rabl'^ I 
toil (22'i August 1602); the headless body was 
conveyed to Antrl in Gwalior and there buried. 
The grave still exists but in a neglected state. 

AbuT-Fadl was a man of great industry and 
the Akbar name is a monument to his toil. The 
most valuable part of the book is the third volume; 
this contains the A^tn or Institutes which are the 
best authority for Akbar’s administration. As the 
work of a contemporary, the Akbar name can 
never be superseded, but it must be admitted that 
the historical narrative is neither interesting nor 
philosophical. Beside this voluminous book, AbuT- 
Fadl wrote several others, the lyar-i danisk which 
is an abridgment of the Anwar-i suhaili^ and 
many letters which were published after his death 
by members of his family in two collections; 
Miikatabdt-i ^Allami and Rukd^at-i Skaikk Abu'l- 
Fadl (or Inska-i Abu'l-Fadl). His name is also 
associated with the Persian version of the Mahd- 
bhdrata and with the Tcdrikh-i Alfl 

Bibliography: Shah Nawaz Khan, MFdsir 
al-timar^ Darbdr-i Akbari'^ Blochmann, in the 
preface to his translation of the A^in-i AkbarV, 
Elliot and Dowson, The history of India^ vi. i 
et seq. (A. S. Beveridge.) 

ABU T,-FARADI, a very frequent Kiinya. 
[See BAbAOHS, barhebraeus, ibn AL-njawzi, al- 
NADlM etc.]. 

ABU ’l-FARADJ 'Ali b. al-Husain b. 
Mu^ammed b. Ahmed ai.-KorashI al-IsbahAnI (or 
AL-IsFAHANi), an Arabian historian, Abu '1-Fara^, 
a descendant of the Umaiyads, was born at Is¬ 
pahan in 284 (897) and studied in Bagdad, He 
then led the life of a wandering litterateur and 
enjoyed the patronage of Saif al-Dawla and of 
the Buyide viziers Isma'il b. “^Abbad and al- 
Muhallabl and also of the Spanish Umaiyads, 
W’hom he, however, did not seek for personally. 
He died on the 14*^1 Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 356 (21st No¬ 
vember 967). His chief work, which alone has 
been preserved, is the great Kitab al~Agkanl\ in 
this he collected the songs which were popular 
in his time, adding the accounts of their authors 
and their origin which appeared of interest to him. 
He had previously made a more extensive col¬ 
lection of songs with the indication of their airs 
but without any additional notices. The book be¬ 
gins with the collection of 100 songs which, at 
the orders of the caliph Harun al-RashId, the most 
famous musicians of his time, Ibrahim al-Mawsili 
(comp. Frank Dyer Chester, in the Joiirn. of 
the American Oriental Society^ xvi. 221—274), 
IsmaTl b, Djami'^ and Fulaih b. al-'^Awra^ had writ¬ 
ten and which were revised under al-\Vathik by 
Ishak b. Ibrahim. Then follow other selected songs, 
especially those of the caliphs and their descen¬ 
dants. With every song there is indicated, besides 
the text, the air according to the musical termi¬ 
nology of Ishak b. Ibrahim al-Mawsili, to these 
are added very detailed accounts concerning the 
poet, often also concerning composers and singers 
of both sexes. In spite of its unsystematic order 
this book is our most important authority not only 
for literary history till into the third century of 
the Hidjra, but also for the history of civilization. 
It was printed in 20 volumes in Bulak, 1285; a new 


edition in 21 volumes appeared in Cairo, 1905- 
1906. Wellhausen filled in a gap in the 14^^ volume 
from the Munich MS. N®. 470 {Zeitschr. d. Deutsck. 
Morgenl. Gesellsck,^ 1 . 145—151). Brunnow gives 
gleanings from MSS. in The tzventyfrst volume 
of the Kitab al-aghdni (Leyden, x888). I. Guidi 
published an index under the title of Tables alpha- 
betiques dtt Kitab al-Agdni (Leyden, 1895—1900). 
The supplement of Briinuow and Guidi’s index 
are also reproduced in the Cairo edition. Kose- 
garten’s edition dit not get further than the first 
volume, under the title of Alii Ispahanensis liber 
cantilenarum magnus (Greifswald, 1840). Of the 
more recently revised editions of the work that 
of the author of the Lisan aKArab^ Muhammed 
b. al-Mukarram al-Ansarl (died in 711 = I3ii)has 
independent value, because it completes historical 
and literary statements from other sources i^Die arab. 
Uandschr.,,. zu Gotha^ N°. 21265 Rieu, Supple¬ 
ment, N®. 1280). 

Bibliography. Wustenfeld, Geschichts- 
schrciber der Araber^ N®. I325 Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ i. 146. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABU T-FATH. [See ibn al-‘'amid, ibn 
AL-F i'RAT, AL-MUZAKFAR and others.] 

ABU T-FATH AL-ISKANDARANI, name of 
the hero in Hamadjianl's Makamdt, 

ABU T-FIDA’ Is.maTl e. '^AlI b. Mah- 
mCd b. 'Omar b. Shahanshah b. Aiyub 'Imad 
AL-UIN al-AiyDbI, an Arabian prince, historian 
and geographer. He was born in Djumada I 672 
(November 1273) in Damascus, whither his father 
al-Malik al-Afdal, a brother of the then prince of 
Hamat, al-Malik al-Mansiir (a branch of the Egyp¬ 
tian Aiyubides), had fled with his family from 
the Mongols. In the service of his uncle he early 
began his military career in the latter’s feuds 
against the crusaders; when, however, after the 
death of his childless cousin MahmUd 11 on the 
2 im Dim 'I-Ka'da 698 (20* August 1299) the 
vacant principality of Hamat was conferred not 
on him but on the emir Sonljor, he entered the 
service of Sultan al-Malik al-Nasir. Only when 
he had served faithfully for 12 years was he in¬ 
stalled as governor of Hamat on the iS'l* Dju¬ 
mada I 710 (14'*’ October 1310). Two years later, 
when on a visit in Cairo, he received the rank of 
prince and the title of al-Malik al-Salih. A fur¬ 
ther recognition of his faithfulness as a vassal 
was accorded him on the 17* Muharram 720 (l^t 
March 1320) when he was given the title of al- 
Malik al-Mu'’aiyad and the hereditary rank of 
Sultan. He died on the 23d Muharram 732 (27th 
October 1331) at Hamat. As prince he was de¬ 
serving in that he erected useful buildings round 
his residence. His fame is, however, mostly based 
on his literary work, the most important of which 
are his History of the world and his Geography. 
The former under the title of Mukhtasar tefrikh 
al-bashar treats of pre-Islamic history and that 
of Islam till the year 729 (1329) and was printed 
in full in 2 volumes at Constantinople in 1286 
(1869-1870). Single parts are; Abulfedae hisioria 
anteislamica arab^ ed, vers. lal. auxit H. O. 
Fleischer (Leipsic, 1831). Ismael Abulfedae de 
vita et rebus gesfis Mohamedis textum arab. 
primus ed. lat. vert. J. Gagnier (Oxford, 1722). 
Vie de Mohammed.^ texte arabe d'Abtilfeda.^ ac- 
compagni d'une trad. fran(. et de notes par Noel 
des Vergers (Paris, 1837). Life of Mohammed 
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transl, from the Arabic of Abulfeda by W. Mur¬ 
ray (London, n. d.). Abulfedae Annales Muslemici 
arab, et lat. op. et stud. f. y. Keisk'ti ed. J. G. 
Chr. Adler (Copenhagen, 1789—1794). Abulfedae 
annales vioslemici lat. ex arab. fecit J. J. Reiske 
(up to the year 406=1015-1016; Leipsic, I 754 i 
1778)- Historia emirorum al omrah ex Abulfeda 
ed. F. W. C. Umbreit (Gottingen, 1816). — The 
Leyden Library possesses under N®. 727 the MS., 
corrected by his own hand, of the Geography, 
Tak-wlm al-buldau^ which he completed in the 
year 721 (1321). Single parts were printed in Eu¬ 
rope as early as 1650. Geographic d'Aboul-feda^ 
texte arabc par Reinaud et Mac Guckin de Slane 
(Paris, 1840; autographed by Ch. Schier, Dresden, 
1846). Trad. de Carab. e?i frau(. par Reinaud; 
i. {^Introduction generate a la geographic des Orien- 
tauxf ii'^, Paris, 1848, ii’’, 2 by St. Guyard, fii., 
1883. 

Bibliography Autobiographic.^ truns. by 
de Slane, in Recucil des historiens dcs croisades.i 
Hist, or.., i. 106 et rry.; al-Kutubl, Fawat., i. 
70; Bustani, Aluhlt, ii. 298; Orientalia (ed. 
Weyers), ii. 354; A. Jourdain, in the Ann. dcsvoy. 
publ. par Malte Brun, xiv. 180—230; Wusten- 
feld, Die Gesckichtsschr. der Araber, p. 398; 
Leclerc, Hist, de la medecinc arabc, ii. 277; 
Hartmann, Das Aluviaiiah, p. 10; Brockelmann, 
Gcsch. d. arab. Litter., ii, 44. 

_ _ (Brockelmann.) 

ABU FIRAS al-Hamd5nI, an Arabian 
poet, born in 320 (932). He was a cousin of the 
famous patron of arts and prince of Hims, Saif 
al-Dawla, whom he represented as governor in 
Manbidj. His life was, as also the prince’s, taken 
up with the frontier feuds with the Eastern Ro¬ 
mans in Asia Minor. In 348 (959) he fell into 
their hands as a prisoner and was taken to al- 
IChars^ana on the Euphrates. He succeeded in 
escaping thence, probably by means of a bold 
leap, but was again seized in 351 (962) and 
brought to Constantinople, wheie he was kept a 
prisoner for many years. From this time date a 
number of touching elegies addressed to his fa¬ 
mily, amongst them being the well-known poem 
to his mother, which ."Ablwardt has translated 
{Xjber Poesie ttnd Foetik der Arahcr, p. 44). A 
year after his liberation from captivity Saif al- 
Dawla died, and thereupon he tried to make him¬ 
self master of Hims, but w'as defeated by the troops 
which Saif al-Dawla's son sent against him, and 
fell in battle in the year 357 (968). His poems 
are distinguished from those of other poets by 
their strongly personal tone, they are to a cer¬ 
tain extent a diary of his adventures. His style, 
however, is not different from that of his contem¬ 
poraries, even though he is not quite so bom¬ 
bastic as MutanabbI, His Dlwan, revised by Ibn 
Khalawaih (d. 370 = 980), was printed in Beyrout 
in 1873, and with explanatory notes by Nakhla 
Kalfat in 1900 in the same town; a few poems 
in German by Ruckert, in Lagarde’s Symniikta, 
pp. 206—208 ; comp. R. Dvorak, Der arab. Dichter 
Abu Firas ^lnd seine Poesie, in the Actes dti A’«’ 
congr'es des orient., sect. iii. pp. 6g—83; idem, Abu 
Firas, ein arab. Dichter und Held, mit TtPdlibts 
Auswahl seiner Poesie, in Text und Vbersetziing 
mitgeteilt (Leyden, 1895); comp. Wellhausen, in 
the Getting. Gelehrt. Anzeig., 1896, pp. 173—176. 

Bibliography. al-Tha’^alibi, Yatlmat al- 
dahr, i. 22—62; A. von Kremer, Culturgcsch. 


des Orients unter d. Chalifen, ii. 381—386 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 89. 

_ (Brockelmann.) 

ABU FUDAIK. [See 'abd allah b. 

THAWR.] _ 

ABU FUTRUS , the Arabic name for 
the ancient Antipatris, which is to be sought for 
in the Wadi ’l-‘Awdja’, perhaps in KaFat Ra''s al- 
^Ain. The shorter form „Futrus“ is also met with 
for the town. Usually, however, Nahr Abi Futrus 
(also Nahr Futrus, by Abii Nuwas) is meant, 
which properly designates the Wadi (Nahr al- 
‘Awdja’) that flows by the town. Here Marwan II 
rested on his flight to Egypt from Damascus in 
the )ear 132 (750), and shortly afterwards the 
town was the scene of the butchering of 72 or 
80 Uniaiyads (comp. Theophanes, Chronographia, 
ed. de Boor, i. 427, who certainly has the same 
event in mind and places it at Antipatris). Subse¬ 
quently diverse battles took place in the vicinity 
of this town. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 47, 51, 54; 
Ya^iibl (ed. Houtsma), ii. 425 et seq.\ Bibl. 
geog!. arab., vii. 116; Yakut, Mildjani, iii. 
903; iv. 831 et seq.-, Encyclopaedia Biblica, pp. 
t88 et seq. _ (F. Buhl.) 

ABU l-FUTUH HASAN (384—430 = 
994—1039), Sherif of Mecca of the family of the 
Musawi (called after Hasan's great-grandson Musa 
'l-Djun). Abu ' 1 -Futuh is especially known amongst 
the lords of Mecca, who reigned before the house 
of the Banu Katada (this latter being in power 
from 1200 till the present day), because in loil- 
1012 he let himself be persuaded to lay claims 
to the dignity of caliph. jX son of a grand-vizier, 
who, after his father had been killed at the orders 
of the Fatimide caliph Hakim, had fled to Arabia, 
seems to have induced him to take this step. 
When he had journeyed to Syria with supposed 
relics of Muliammed and 'All, ho received news 
of a revolt in Mecca. As he had besides but little 
confidence in his followers, he hurried back and 
reconciled himself with Hakim. 

For the rest his rule, as that of his son Mu- 
hammed Shukr, was distinguished from that of 
most of the predecessors of Katada by its great 
duration. 

Bibliography. C. SnouckHurgronje, A/k/C'/Iu, 
i. 59 et seq. (C. SxorcK Hurgronje.) 

ABU ’l-GHAZI behadur KHAN, Tur¬ 
kish historian and sovereign of Kh‘'arizni, was 
the 2'1 son of '.Arab Muhammed Khan, whose ca¬ 
pital was Lrgandj, and who was descended from 
Cinggiz Khan. He was born near Urgandj in 
1603 (the year of the hare; the date given by 
himself of the Hegira — 1014 = 1605 — cannot 
be correct). Being on bad terms with his brothers, 
his father invested him with the government of 
the town of Kat; he commanded the right wing 
wdien his father was defeated by his rebellious 
sons, and took refuge at Samarkand with Imam 
Kuli Khan. On the accession of his brother Is- 
fendiyar he received Urgandj as his appanage 
(t °33 = 1623), which had become almost a desert 
since the Amu-darya had changed its bed to flow 
into the Aral Sea (about 1575). He was afterwards 
exiled to Persia and remained ten years at Ispa¬ 
han. After the death of Isfendiyar at the begin¬ 
ning of the year of the sheep (1643), he was 
proclaimed lihan of Kh-Srizm. He declared war 
against the Turkomans and killed a great number of 
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them, retook Khlwa, fought the Kalmucks and twice 
laid waste the environs of Bukhara (1065 = 1655 
and 1072 = 1662). He died in 1074 (year of the 
hare, 1663), after a reign of 23 years. His work 
called Shatljare-i Tttrk^ written in Turk! (Caghatai), 
contains the history of the ancestors of Cinggiz 
together with that of this conqueror and his des¬ 
cendants, especially of the branch of Siaiban h. 
DjudjI; he began to write it in 1074 (1663) at 
the end of his life; feeling that he could not 
complete it, he commanded his son Abu 'l-Mu- 
zaffar Anusha Muhammed Behadur to finish it; 
the latter wrote the part from 1054 (1644) to the 
end; the work was finished in 1076 (1665). The 
first known manuscript of it was found in Siberia 
by Tabbert von Strahlenberg, a Swedish officer, 
who was made prisoner at the battle of Poltawa, 
and who made the German translation published 
by Messerschmidt (Gottingen, 1780). 

B i b iiogr ap h y. Fraehn, Histoi ia Mongc- 
!c> um ct Tartarorum (text; Kazan, 1825); 
Bentinck, Hist, gincalogiquc des T’nfnrr (Leyden, 
1726); Desmaisons, Hist, dcs Mogols ct dcs 
Tatares (text and French translation), ii. 312 
ct j*/.; A. Strindberg, Hoticc stir Ic Ms. dc la 
premiere h aduction de la chronique iPAbiilgliasi- 
Bchader (Stockholm, \ Joiirn. des Savants., 

Sept. i 75 _ 7 , P- 85. (Cl. Huart.) 

ABU HABBA (^father of grain" ; so called 
on account of the fertility of that region), the name 
of an extensive group of ruins, south-west of Bag¬ 
dad and north-east of Musaiyib, a short distance 
from the east bank of the Euphrates. The excava¬ 
tions conducted there by H. Rassam in the years 
1881 and 1882 proved that Abu Habba is the 
site of the old Babylonian town of Sippar, which 
had formerly been sought for in the ruins of Si- 
feira (or Sifera; Peters writes Sfeira), situated 
much more to the north, on account of the simi¬ 
larity of the names. The excavations undertaken 
by Father Scheil in 1894 in Abu Habba were 
also crowned with great success. The cuneiform 
inscriptions obtained by Rassam, Scheil and certain 
Arabs consist mostly of texts of the so-called contract 
literature, i. e. of juristic or business documents. I 
These for the most part come from the archives 
of the famous temple of the sun god (Shamagh). 
Sippar was one of the most ancient towns of Ba- j 
bylonia; its existence can be traced back in do- I 
cumentary records at least as far as the begin- | 
ning of the third inillenium before Christ. The 
Euphrates probably flowed close by the town; at 
the present day its bed is some 12 kin. (7^/2 miles) 
distant from the ruins. Sippar formed with Agade 
(also called Sippar sha Anunitu, i. e. Sippar [the 
town] of the goddess Anunit), which was pro¬ 
bably only separated from it by the Euphrates, 
a double town, and to distinguish it from Agade 
is also sometimes called Sippar sjia Shamash, i. e. 
Sippar, the town of Shamash. It is still a moot 
point whether these towns together correspond 
to the Biblical Sepharwalm (II Kings, xviii. 34; 
xix. 13; Isaiah, xxxvi. 19; xxxvii. 13). 

Bibliography. Peters, in the 7 ,eitschr.ftir 
Assyriologie, vi. 333; \iiifxec\iX,Explorations in 
Bible lands during the ig-'‘ century (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1903), pp. 268—275, 573 et seq. ; V. Scheil, 
Une saison de fouilles a Sippar (in the Mem. 
de r inst. franc, d'arched, orient, du Caire., i.; | 
Cairo, 1902); Delitzsch, IVo lag das Faradies': I 
(Leipsic, 1881), pp. 209—212; Fr. Hommel, ' 


Gescli. Babylon, u. Assyr. (Berlin, 1885—1889), 
pp. 203—205, 227—229; idem, Grundriss dcr 
Geogr. u. Gcsclt. des alt-Orients (2"^' edit., Mu¬ 
nich, 1904), pp. 341—344, 402—410; Muss- 
Arnolt, Concise diction, of the Assyrian lan- 
guagc.ijp. 780. (Streck.) 

ABU HAFS "Omar at.-BallutI al-Betropji 
.al-IkrItisiiI, of Betiodj (=: Pedroche) in the Fahs 
al-Ballut (i. c. Los Pcdroches north of Cordova in 
the Sierra Morena), leader of the Rabadiyun.. who 
in the year 199 (814) were driven out of the 
south-west suburb {Rabaf) of Cordova by al- 
Ilakain I al-RabadI, and who for a long time 
held their ground in Egypt, especially in Alexan¬ 
dria. Being driven out of that town by the ‘^Abba- 
sides, they subjugated the isle of Crete in 210 (825). 
There Abu llafs "Omar founded a dynasty which 
held out against the Byzantines till 350 (961). 

Bioliogr ap hy: Vakiut, MiPd/ain, i. 336 
ct scq.: Dozy, Hist, des Musuhnans d'Espagne., 
ii. 76; Aiiiari, Storia dci Mnsulmani di Sicilia, 

i. 162—165, 287; ii. 376; A. Muller, Dcr Islam 
im Mo! gen- iind Abcndland, i. 506 el scq.\ 

ii. 470. __ (C. F. Sevbolp.) 

ABU HAFS ^Omar b. DjamF, of the 
Djebel Nefusa, an .\badite scholar mentioned in 
the Hi tab al-siar of Shammakht, pp. 561, 562, 
in a short notice, without any indication as to date. 

He translated into Arabic the old ^Aklda of 
the Abadites of the Maghrib, written originally 
in the Berber tongue. It is still the catechism used 
by the .\badites of the Mzab and of Djerba. The 
'^Akida of .\bu Hafs has given rise to numerous 
commentaiies, amongst which must be mentioned 
in the first place that of Shammakhl. the author 
of the Kitab al-siar, which is extant in manuscript 
with the Abadite communities of the Mz 5 b, of 
Djerba and of Djebel Nefusa. Next in rank come 
certain commentaries of Shaikh "Omar b. Ramadan 
al-Tliulati (iS'h cent.), and the older one of Abu 
Sulaiman Dawud b. Ibrahim al-Thulati, which have 
been autographed or printed as an appendix to the 
^Akida in several collections edited in Algeria or 
at Cairo. 

The ‘‘Akida of .\bu Hafs has been published 
and translated with notes taken from the .Abadite 
commentators by A. de Motylinski (^L'aqida pofti- 
laire dcs Abadhites algeriens. —■ Kccueil de mimoires 
et de textes public par I'Ecole dcs Lettres et les 
Medersas, en I'honneiir du XI Vc Congres des Orien- 
talisies d'Alger. — Algiers, 1905). 

Following the order in which ^ammakhl gives 
his biographical articles, we may suppose that 
'Omar b. Djaml' lived at the end of the eighth 
or at the beginning of the ninth century of the 
Hegira. (CA. de Motylinski.) 

ABU ’l-HA 1 DTA‘’, a Hamdanide. [See “abd 

ALL.AH B. HAMDAN.] 

ABU’ l-HAIDJA" b. ?. tusAK, a Kurd chief, 
lord of Irbil [q. v.], who took part in the cam¬ 
paign against the crusaders in 5 ° 4 " 5®5 
and who, besides, played an important part in 
the wars of the later Seldjukides, Mahmud and 
Mas^d. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 

X. 292 et scq. *, Recucil des historiens des croi- 
sadesy Hist, tv'., ii. 5 ^j Ihn Khallikan (transl. 
de Slane), i. 162. 

ABU HAIYAN ^AiJ b. Muhammed b. 
al-'^Abbas al-TawhIdI (so called either after an 
ancestor who sold a sort of date called tawkid^ 
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or in the sense ,upholder of pure monotheism‘), 
jurist, philosopher, Sufi, and compiler of miscel¬ 
lanies, lived in the' fourth (loih) century. Little 
was preserved of his biography, but from documents 
quoted by Yakut it appears that he was alive in 
Radjab 400 (Feb. 1010), and that he died at the 
age of more than eighty. His home was placed : 
by different authorities at Nlshapiir, Shiraz, or \Va- i 
sit. Much of his life was spent in Bagdad, where | 
he studied grammar under Abu Sa'ld al-Slrafl, j 
and ‘^All b. Isa al-RumanI, Shah'ite law under \ 
Abu Hamid al-Marwarudhl and Abu Bekr al-Shafi'^i. 1 
At a late period of his life he attended the phi- j 
losophical courses of Yahya b. '^Adl, Abu Sulai- I 
man Muhammed b. Tahir ,the Logician', and 
others, at various times between 361 and 391 
(971—tool). 

Owing to heretical opinions expressed by him 
in works now lost, he was banished from Bagdad 
(where he had apparently supported himself by 
acting as scribe) by Muhallabl (d. 352 — 9 ^ 3 )i 
and at first applied for help to Ibn al-'Amld in 
Khorasan, whom he approached with an elaborate 
epistle, afterwards published by him as a model of 
eloquence. From 367 to 370 (977—980) he lived 
at the court of Ibn 'Abbad at Rai, where, having 
refused to act as amanuensis, he failed to receive 
any gratuities; he afterwards avenged himself on 
both these viziers by attacking them in a treatise 
on their faults, as well as by satire in his work 
entitled al-lmti-. He appears to have had more 
success with the viziers of .Samsam al-Dawla, Ibn 
Sa'dan (d. 375 = 985-986) and '^Abd Allah b. al- 
'■Arld al-ShlrazI. The last part of his life was 
again spent in Bagdad, where he lived in poverty. 
Towards the end of it he burned his libraiy, for 
which he alleged in excuse the neglect of the 
people of Bagdad, among whom he had lived 
twenty years. In the preface to his Treatise on 
Friendship he makes a similar complaint of being 
tabooed by general consent at the capital. The 
following list of his works is given by Yakut 
{Mu’-djam al-udabW^ Constantinople MS.): — 

1. On Friends and Friendship (Constantinople, 
1301), with an appendix on the sciences. 

2. Refutation of Ibn Djinnl's commentary on 
Mutanabbl. 

3. iva'l-mic'dnasa (quoted by al-KifU, 
p. 283, a passage to which Flugel, in the Zr/Irr/i/'. 
d, Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch,^ xii. 20, first called 
attention; also by Ibn ‘ArabI, Musamarat^ i. 188, 
and Ghurull, MafaW' al-budur^ ii. 62, and perhaps 
117. Yakut, loc. cit.^ also gives several extiacts). 

4. Al-Ishdrat al-ildhlya (a compendium of this 
is preserved in MS., Ahhvardt, Verz, d. arab, 
Handschr. d. konigl. Bibl. zu Berlin^ N“. 2818). 

5. Al-ZtUfa. 

6 . Al-Mukabasa (published, with the title Mu- 
kabasat or Mukdyasdt^ at Bombay, without date; 
see also Cata ’l. cod. or. bibl. ac. Lugduno Bata- 
vae (is> nd.), iii. 3 I 4 ' 3 IS)- 

7. Riyad al-arifln. 

8. Tabriz al-Djahiz (of this a large extract is 
given by Yakut in his life of Ahmed al-Dinawarl). 

9. Dh amm al-wazirain (an attack on Ibn al- 
'Amld and Ibn ‘Abbad, preserved, it would ap¬ 
pear, at Constantinople, since an edition of it was 
promised by the Draws'ib press; a considerable 
extract is given by Yakut in his life of Ibn “^Abbad). 

10. Al-Hadj^ al-’'akli idha dak al-fadS’ ^an 
al-hadji^ al-sharH. 


11. Risdla fi dalldt al-fukali^. 

12. Risdla baghdadlya. 

13. Risdla fi akhbdr al-suflya. 

14. Risdla suflya. 

15. Risdla fi'l-hauin ila'l-awtdn. 

16. Kiidb al-basTtir wa'l-dhakhwir (an extract 
from this is given by Subkl in his life of the 
author. Copy or copies in Fatih Library, Constan¬ 
tinople, N'-». 3695—3699). 

17. Al-Muhadarat wa'l-munazarat (quoted by 
Yakut in his'life of the author, and probably the 
work whence Ibn ''Arabl, loc. cit..^ ii. 77 i produces 
the correspondence between. .Abu Bekr and Ail, 
and whence Barhebraeus, cd. Pococke, p. 33 ®, 
produces the account given by Abu Haiyan of the 
Ikhwdn al-safd). 

In Ghur 'ar al-khasd'is., p. 74(Cairo, 1284) mention 
is made of a work Akhbar al-kudaiucd 'loa-dliakha ir 
al-ljukamd' by Abu Haiyan al-Tawhldl, and ibid , 
p. 76 the third volume of al-Tadkkira al-taw- 
lildlva is cited. It is uncertain whether these works 
are identical with any of those in the above list. 

Abu Haiyan was coupled with Ibn al-Rawandl 
and Ma^aril as one of the Zindiks of Islam, and 
indeed as having expressed his opinions more 
obscurely, and therefore more insidiously than the 
others (foiiru. of the Roy. As. Ser., 1905, p. 80). 
But his extant works scarcely justify this assertion, 
though the title of NO. 10 is suggestive of the 
heresy for which Halladj was martyred. His extant 
Sufi work (NO. 4) consists of prayers and homilies, 
with some edifying correspondence, and only oc¬ 
casional allusions to Sufi technicalities. N®. 6 is 
a collection of reproductions of conversations on 
various philosophical subjects at which he profes¬ 
ses to have been present; the chief speaker is 
Abu SulairnSn al-Mantiljl, but other persons of 
note, e. g. Abii IshSk al-Sabl, Abu Bekr al-Kh'''a- 
rizml, Abu’l-Hasan al-Harranl, Yahya b. ^Adl, also 
figure in the book. The questions discussed are 
mainly logical and metaphysical. In N®. i the 
author imitates (as indeed he did elsewhere) the 
simple and unaffected style of DjShiz, and does 
little more than string together anecdotes and 
quotations. N®. 9 had the reputation of bringing 
ill-luck: and perhaps the bad name which it attached 
to Abu Haiyan accounts for the fact that though 
a philosopher and a Sufi he is included in the 
lists of neither Sufis nor philosophers. 

Bibliography. Nawawi (ed. Wiistenf.), 
p. 707; Subkl, Tabakdl al-shdfi'iya (Cairo), iv. 
2, 3; A'akut, Mii^djam al-udabd' (Keupriilii- 
Zade I.ibrary); SafadI {fourn. of the Roy. As. 
Soc.., 1905, p. 80); Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiistenf.), 
N®. 707; Nauwerk, Xotiz uber das arab. Buck'. 

Tuhfat ikh-jodn al-safd (Berlin, 1837). 

_ _ (D. S. Margoliouth.) 

ABU HAIYAN AthIr al-DIn Muham¬ 
med B. Yusuf .al-Gh.irnatI, an Arab philologist 
of Berber origin, born in Granada in 654 (1256). 
He studied grammar and Hadith in Granada, Ve¬ 
lez, Malaga and .Almeria, and afterwards wan¬ 
dered through North-Africa and Egypt. Having 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, he lectured 
in the Mansurlya at Cairo on the Hadith, attending 
at the same time the grammatical lectures of Ibn 
al-Nahhas until 698 (1298) when the latter died 
and he became his successor. He had come to 
Egypt as a Zahirite [q. v.], and Ibn Hadjar de¬ 
clares in Abu Haiyan’s biography that the latter 
was a Zahirite even in grammar, which — ac- 
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cording to Goldziher, Die Schule der Zahiriten^ 
pp. 188 et seq. — should mean that even in 
grammatical questions Abu Haiyan endeavored to 
maintain the exclusive authority of the old masters, 
particularly that of Sibawaih. Later on he fol¬ 
lowed the method of the Shafi^ite schooL His 
writings comprise not only grammar but also Kor an 
commentary and the Hadith ^ he also wrote poetry 
and was the author of a History of Spain in 60 
volumes, which has unfortunately not been pre¬ 
served. Indeed of the 65 books and treatises which 
he wrote only about 10 have been handed down 
to us. He was not only a perfect master of Ara¬ 
bic but also wrote a Persian and a Turkish grammar. 
This latter — under the title of al-Idrak li-lisan 
al-Atrak (Constantinople, 1309; comp._ Journ. 
As., 8th series, xx. 326—335; Aefes du XlVe con- 
gr'es intern, des Oricntalistes, iii. 44 ct seq.) — 
is a considerable work. His treatise on the Ethio¬ 
pian language was never finished. Abu Haiyan 
died in Cairo in 745 ( 1344 )- 

Bibliography. Makkari (ed. Dozy and 
others), i. 823—862 ; al-Kutubi, Fawat, ii. 352— 
356; Wustenfeld, Die Geschichlsschreiber der 
Arabcr, N". 409; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arah. 
Litter., ii. 109 et seq. ; L. Bouvat, Notice bio- 
bibliographique, in the Revue hispanique, x. 

(M^ Tn. IIouTSMA.) 

ABU HAMMU MUSA I b. Abi Sa'Id 
'O lHMAN B. Yaghmurasan. fourth king of the 
dynasty of the Banu ^Abd al-Wad [sec abdai.- 
WADIDES], who reigned at Tlemcen and over Cen 
tral Maghrib; he succeeded his brother Abu Zaiyan 
(d. April 1308), and was proclaimed king on 
the 2l''t Shawwil 7 °? (* 5 ’*' April 1308). 

In his interior administration he rebuilt the ruins 
accumulated during the long siege of Tlemcen by 
the Marinides, which had lasted from Sha'bSn 698 
to Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 706 (May 1299—May 1307); he 
had the ramparts of the town repaired and a moat 
dug all round the walls; he accumulated provi¬ 
sions in the silos of the capital. These silos were 
without doubt in the part of the city mentioned 
by Ibn i^aldun under the name of al-Matmar, 
situated inside the rampart not far from Bab 
Kashshut (now the Fez Gate). Mtisa I, it is said, 
filled the chests of the public treasury. Thus 
it may be seen that the chief preoccupation of 
his mind was to defend the capital from outside 
attack and to organize it in view of another 
siege by the Marinides. 

As to his foreign policy he undertook numerous 
warlike expeditions, and was backed up by skill¬ 
ful generals; he extended his authority over the 
turbulent tribes of Tu^in and of the Maghrawa 
of the plain of the Chelif and of the rrountains 
on its northern and southern borders; it seems 
that he established a very strong government 
over these tribes, which was able to keep them 
in order and submission. The victorious arms of 
Musa I pushed towards the east even as far as 
Bougie and Constantine, in the empire of the 
Hafsides of Tunis. On the west he succeeded in 
keeping off the Marinides, who were always ready 
to attack Tlemcen, and prevented them from pas¬ 
sing Wadjda (Ujda). 

Beyond a general secretary and his private s^ 
cretary he had only two ministers: the first acted 
as chamberlain, and his powers must have been 
very extensive; the second was specially Minister 
of Finance. 


Aba Hammu, thanks to his armies, pacified the 
country and busied himself principally with the 
collection of the taxes for the purpose of accu¬ 
mulating the money necessary for the fortifying of 
Tlemcen and the maintenance of a powerful army. 
He does not seem to have been much taken up 
with increasing the well-being of his subjects nor 
with ameliorating their material and intellectual 
conditions; he contented himself with a purely 
military organization for the purpose of main¬ 
taining order in the country and of resisting the 
attacks of the Marinides. 

He was very hard on his son Abu lashfin, he 
lent too ready an ear to the possibly exaggerated 
and malevolent stories told by interested coun¬ 
cillors and courtiers against the young prince. 
Abu T 5 .shfln, driven to extremities by his in¬ 
justices, urged on too by his friends and sup¬ 
ported by a part of the army, had him assassi¬ 
nated on the 22' of Djumada I 718 (22<1 July 
1318), and was proclaimed king in his place. 

[For the bibliography see "^ABD .al-wad and 
'abdalwadides.] _ _ _ (^- Bel.)^ 

ABU HAMMU MUSA II m AbI Ya kub 

Yusi'F B. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya b. \aghmu- 
RASAN, king of Tlemcen of the dynasty of the 
Bana 'Abd al-\Vad, born in Spain in 723 (l 323 " 
1324). He was the nephew of the two sovereigns 
Abu Sa"id and Abu Ihabit, who had reigned to¬ 
gether at Tlemcen after having restored the 'Abd- 
alwadide throne. 

It was to Spain that the father of Abu Hammu 
was banished, with all the members of his fa¬ 
mily, by Abn Tashfin I [q. v.]. There doubtless 
he studied hard and acquired a taste for poetry, 
literature, art and magnificent feasts which he in¬ 
stituted in the court at Tlemcen. 

Abu Hammu’s father had given up the work 
of royalty to his two younger brothers for the 
purpose of retiring to Nedroma (Nadruma) where 
he lived a devotee. During the reign of his two 
uncles, Abu Hammu had been brought up at the 
court of Tlemcen. At the time of the defea.t ot 
the Banu ‘Abd-al-Wad in the plain of Angad by 
the army of the Marlnide Abu ‘Inan in Djn- 
mada I 753 « 352 )i ^ing Abu Said 

perished and his brother Abu Thabit, accompa¬ 
nied by his nephew Abu Hammu, fled to the 
region of Tunis. Abandoned by all their partisans, 
the two princes were arrested in the province ot 
Bougie and the governor delivered them up to 
Abu 'Inan. Abu Sa'id was put to death; as to 
Abu Hammu, the fact of his being a prmce of 
royal blood not having been discovered, he was 
released and found a shelter at Tunis at the Haf^ide 
court, where he was well received Some time 
afterwards the friendly relations which existed 
between Abu 'Inan and the IJafside ^ 

destroyed, and the king of Tunis gave his enthu¬ 
siastic^ consent to the proposal of «nain Arab 
chiefs of Ifrikiya to put the young Abu IJammu 
at their head in order to stir up troubles for the 
Marinides in the Maghrib and to ^ ' 

state this young -^Abdalwadide prince on the throne 
of Tleiel The death of Abu ^nan, at Fez, took 
place before the arrival of Abn Hammu before the 
walls of Tlemcen and made the conquest of his 
capital easier for the latter It was ‘he 10* 
Rabf I 760 (9* Feb. 1359 ) ‘hat he entered the 
capital and was proclaimed king. Twice the Marp 
nides occupied Tlemcen for a short time and Aba 
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Hammu succeeded in getting back again a little 
later. In 772 (1370) the capital for the third time 
and the whole ^Abdalwadide kingdom fell into 
the hands of the king of Fez, who placed his own 
governor in each town, whilst the unfortunate 
Abu Hammu had to flee to the Mzab and the 
desert. 

The sultan of Fez, '^Abd al-^Aziz, having died 
in Rabf II 774 (October 1372), the Marinide 
army evacuated Tlemcen and the kingdom. Abu 
Hammu, having been immediately recalled, left his 
retreat and to his great surprise lecoveied the 
possession of his capital. 

Having returned in such an extraordinary manner 
to the head of his kingdom Abti Hammu set him¬ 
self to the pacification of his states. But hardly 
had he put down a revolt on one side when a 
rising against his authority took place elsewhere, 
and a pretender to the throne appeared somewhere. 
Ibn lUraldun gives abundant details about these 
events, in some of which he was besides directly 
implicated. 

Besides these continual troubles Abii Hammii 
had to put up with many annoyances in his fa¬ 
mily, with his own children. His eldest son, Abu 
Tashfin, heir piesumptive to the throne, made him 
suffer every kind of vexation. As early as 780 
(1378-1379) Abu Tashfin showed the sentiments 
with which he was animated with regard to his 
father by causing the assassination of Yah) a b. 
Khaldtln, the historian, the secretary and intimate 
fiiend of Abu Hammu (Ramadan 780 = Dec. 1378- 
]an. 1379). Towards the end of 788 (Jan. 1387) 
this same son of the king had all of his brothers 
who were in Tlemcen ai rested together with his 
father himself, and shut up the latter in a prison 
at Oran. Abu Hammu, however, succeeded in escap¬ 
ing and even in recovering his kingdom; but 
Abvl Tashfin took refuge at the court of Fez and 
returned at the head of a Marinide army to attack 
his father in his capital. Abu Hammii was killed 
in a battle against the army under his son’s com¬ 
mand on the ist Dhu ’1-Hi<ljdja 791 (21^' Nov. 

1389)- 

Being of a highly cultivated mind, he sought 
for the society of the famous scholars and poets 
of his time ; he was, further, benevolent and readily 
accessible to the humblest of his subjects which 
made him popular. If he lacked energy and courage 
on the field of battle he had as a compensation 
a very resourceful mind in expedients. He could 
beguile his enemies and get himself cleverly out 
of difficulties 5 thus in spite af all the reverses of 
fortune he suffered he was able to make his way 
to power. 

Abu Hammu wrote for the use of his son a 
treatise on political ethics, published at Tunis 
(1279 = 1862) under the title of Wasitat al-sulTtk 
fi siyasat al-viulTik^ of which Mariano Caspar has 
made a Spanish translation entitled Al collar dc 
per las (Saragossa, 1899, in Coleccio/i de csimlias 
arahes^ iv). 

The yearly festival of the birthday of the Pro¬ 
phet gave occasion, in Abu Hammu’s time, for 
great rejoicings and literary displays, the import¬ 
ance of which has been noted by the chroniclers. 
Long poems in praise of the Prophet and of the 
king of Tlemcen weie sung in the royal halls in 
the presence of a crow'd of guests, lyho were sup¬ 
plied with quantities of savory dishes. On this 
occasion too the great mechanical clock, which 


embellished the palace of the king and of which 
al-Tanasi has given so complete a description, 
was made to play, 

Abu Hammu wished to show the interest he 
bore towards intellectual woiks by having a new' 
school built •, he himself installed there the cele¬ 
brated professor Sherif Abu "^Abd Allah. This 
establishment, richly endowed, received the name 
of !Madrasa Va^ubiya from the name of the king's 
father, Abu Va^kiib, w’ho w’as buried there. 

The epitaph engraved on the marble of the 
tomb of Abu Hammu H has been published by 
Brosselard. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, '^Ihar {^Hisi. 
dcs iii. 436 ct scq.\ al-Tanasi (Barges, 

Complement etc., pp. 141—142)5 Brosselard, 
Tombeaiix dcs emirs Beni Zeiyan., pp. 58 ct seq. 
[See also the bibliography under '^akdalwa- 
DiDES.] _ (A. Bel.) 

ABU HAMZA. [See Xl-mi'1:^itar r/awf.] 
ABU HANU^A [See al-dInawarI.] 

ABU HANIFA, a Mussulman jurist, the 
founder of the Hanafite school which is named 
after him. He w'Us probably boin in the year 80 
(699) and died in the year 150 (767) at the age 
of 70. His grandfather Zuta was brought to Kufa 
from Persia as a skive by the Muhammedan con¬ 
querors and received hi', freedom in that town, 
thus becoming the client (^Marold) of the Arabian 
tribe of Taim-Allah, to which his liberator belonged. 
Xhubit, the father of Abii Hanlfa, was born a 
member of this tube. He probably belonged to 
the ^AUde party, for it is expressly stated (c. g. 
Nawpwi, ed. Wuslcnf., p. 699) that "All blessed 
him and his descendants. 

Abu Hanlfa was a prominent scholar and de¬ 
voted the whole of his long life to the study of 
the sacicd science. His public lectures in Kiifa 
soon gave him a name as a great scholar and his 
utterances had gieat weight with the persons round 
him. People flocked daily to hear him and to 
question him on the ritual and on the law'. The 
Hanafite school named after him is one of the 
four orthodox Madhhabs (i. e. courses, schools), 
which have maintained themselves to this day in 
Islam. 

The opinion of many European writers that 
Abu Hanifa w'orked on quite new piinciples and 
erected a very toleiant system, in which he made 
the greatest concessions to the speculative method 
of deduction (the kiyas') is quite unfounded. It 
is true that he was open to the reproach made 
by his opponents that he attached little import¬ 
ance to tradition but lather independently fol¬ 
lowed his own judgment {rd'y^. The scholars 
in „the two holy cities^, Mecca and Medina, 
asserted that he w'as unacquainted with tradition 
and gave free play to caprice. But wre should not 
be led astray by these statements, hostile as they 
are to Abu Hanlfa. In any case there is in ge¬ 
neral no real difference of principle between the 
different Fikh schools in Islam, 

Abu Hanlfa appears to have confined himself 
during the whole of his life to imparting his teach¬ 
ing orally to his auditors; many Arabian writers 
quote his views, and have thus formed the basis 
of the entire Hanafite legal literature from the 
very beginning of the Hanafite school up to the 
present day. It appears, however, that he himself 
never wrote anything. The titles of some of Abu 
Hanlfa’s small works are indeed mentioned, but 
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they are said to have been compobed by his dis¬ 
ciples, and more especially by his grandson Is- 
ma^Il b. Hammad. Of these works ascribed to 
Abu Hanifa the best known is probably a small 
pamphlet on dogmatics and religious doctrines: 
al-Fikh al-akbar. The authenticity of this work 
has been doubted, because it contains a protest 
against the Murdjite doctrine, to which Abu Ilanifa 
himself is said to have subscribed (A. v. Kremer, 
Gesch. d. herrsch. Jdeen^ p. 39, note 2 ^ E. Sachau, 
Zur altcstcfi Gesch. des niithamm. Rcchts^ p. 14 
= Siizujigsber, dcr phi/.-hisL Classc d^r kais. 
Akadcmie d. Wisscnsclu^ Ixv. 712 \ M. Th. Houtsma, 
De strijd over het degma^ p. 116). The so-called 
Mnsnad of Abu Hanifa is a collection of tra¬ 
ditions compiled by his disciples and later Hana- 
fites, which the master, no doubt to give them 
his guarantee, had used in his teaching and worked 
up. In the seventh century the theologian Mu- 
hammed b. Mahmud found fifteen different recen¬ 
sions of this collection, which he worked up into 
a complete edition arranging it according to the 
chapters of the Fikh (Goldziher, Miihamm, ^tud,^ 
ii. 230). 

Of Abu Hanifa’s life we know but little. He 
was an independent, well-off man, who made his 
living as a merchant, having a business in cloths. 
Most of Abu Ilanifa’s later biographers relate that 
Yazid b. '^Omar b. Hubaira, the governor of the 
Umaiyads in KQfa, and later on the caliph al- 
Manstir wanted to compell him, by corporal pun¬ 
ishment, to accept the office of judge, and that 
Abu Hanifa died in prison in the year 150(767) 
in consequence of the ill-treatment, to which he 
was subjected on account of his persistent refu'^al. 

Perhaps this is only a legend, invented by 
later Hanafites, w'ho could not understand that 
the Government had never tried to induce the 
master to enter its service. In any case Kufa was 
in Abu Hanlfa’s time the seat of the Umaiyad 
governor, and later on, after the expulsion of the 
Umaiyads, it was the residence of the first two 
^Abbasides. AbU Hanifa’s native town was there¬ 
fore in that stormy period the centre of the tre¬ 
mendous agitation caused by the dynastic change. 
Probably Abu Hanifa had, when the ‘^Abbasides 
began to agitate aginst the Umaiyads, joined the 
movement with which he no doubt sympathized. 
When then, after the fall of the Umaiyads, the 
new rulers drove back their cousins and allies 
the ‘^Alides, he probably in his disappointment 
took the part of these latter against the ‘^Abba- 
sides. This would explain his being persecuted 
and punished. Perhaps the Government made at¬ 
tempts to win over this influential man by pro¬ 
mises of high office and by threats and punish¬ 
ments. It is well known that many pious, indepen¬ 
dent men in those days deemed it wrong and 
refused to enter the service of the Government 
or to accept an office dependent on it (comp. 
Goldziher, loc, cit,^ ii. 39. 

According to other less trustworthy accounts 
Abu Hanifa died later and not in prison. 

Bibliography'. Ibn ^^allikan (de Slane’s 
transl.), iii. 555—5655 A. von Kremer, Cw////;'- 
gesch. des Orients iinter den Chalifcn., i. 491— 
4975 Goldziher, in the Sitznngsber. der phiL- 
hist. Classe der kais. Akademie der Wissensch..^ 
Ixxviii. 500 et seq. \ idem, Die Schule der Zahi^ 
riten.^ pp. 3, 12 et seq.'.^ Snouck Hurgronje, in 
Litteratnrbl. fiir orient. Philologie.^ i. 419 et 


seq.\ idem, Le droit musulman.^ p. Revue 

de Vhist. des religions.^ xxxvii. 186); A. Sprenger, 
in the Zeitschr. fur vergl. Rechtswi^sensch.^ x. 
15 et 5eq.\ Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter 
i. 169 et seq. (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

ABU T-HASAN. [See al-a^^ari , al- 

SHADHILl.] 

ABU T-HASAN (or Abu U-Husaiu) Mu- 
HAMMED B. IbrahIm b. SImt^Ur, hereditary vas¬ 
sal prince of Kuhistan \ under three Samaiiide 
princes: '^Abd al-Malik I, ^lansur I and Nuh II, 
he was three times governor of Khorasan in the 
years 347 — 349 , 350 — 371 , 376—378 ( 958 — 

960, 962—982, 986—989). During his second 
governorship of 20 years' duration he practically 
enjoyed the esteem of an independent prince and 
obeyed the Samanides „only as far as pleased 
him.“ On the accession of Nuh II (365 = 97 ^) 
he was overwhelmed with the highest honors, 
being recipient of the title of Nasir al-Dawla; 
his daughter was married to the sovereign, but 
as early as the year 371 (982) he was, at the 
instigation of the vizier Abu 'l-Husain ‘^Otbl, igno- 
miniously deposed. After mature reflection he 
abandoned his first thoughts of asserting himself 
by armed force and retired to his hereditary estates. 
After the removal of the vizier and the outbreak 
of civil war he was restored to the governorship 
and kept this position till his death; he was 
succeeded by his son Abu ‘All [q. v.]. 

The clergy praises Abu ‘ 1 -Hasan as a god-fearing 
aud just emir; comp. Sam'anl, Kitab al-ansab^ s. v. 
al-Simdjuri (quotation from al-Baiyi", Tdrikh 
N'tsdbur^ made by Barthold in „Turki5ta?i in 
the time of the Mongol invasion'^ ^ Russian, 1 . 
60); in other authorities he is credited with many 
violent deeds. In the description of the events at the 
time of his deposition there are two series of tra¬ 
ditions, according as the writers took the vizier's 
side ('Otbr and the compilers dependent on him, 
such as Ibn al-Athrr, Mrrkhond, etc.) or the go¬ 
vernor’s (as Gardtzi, 'Awfi and Hamd Allah 
Kazwinr); comp, the text of GardizI and 'Awfr 
in Barthold, Turkistan etc., r. ll et scq.^<)l et seq. 

_ _ (W. B.\rthoi.d.) 

ABU HASHIM, [See al-djubbaT.] 

ABU HASHIM 'Abd Allah e. Mu- 
hammed, an "^.klide Imam of the Shfites. Abu 
Hashim was tire son of the well-known Muham- 
med b. al-Hatraftya and was venerated by the 
ShiTtes as their recognized chief. Shortly before 
his death he is said to have bequeathed his own 
and his family’s claim to the Imaurate to the 
'^Abbaside Mulrammed b. '^.\li, the father of the 
srrbsequent caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansur. This 
statement, though found in the oldest Arabian 
historians, is strongly doubted by more recent 
investigators, and is to be ascribed to the inven¬ 
tion of the followers of the '"Abbasides, who de¬ 
sired to prove in this way the claim of the ‘’Ab- 
basides to the caliphate. Abu Hashim died in the 
reign of Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik in Humairna, 
a small place south of the Dead Sea, which the 
'Abbaside pretenders had chosen as their residence. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, v. 240 et seq.\ 
Tabari, iii. 2500; Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), 
pp. 15, 112 (Haarbnicker, i. 23, 169); Weil, 
Gesch d Chalifen., ii. 29 et seq.\ A. Muller, 
Der Islam ini Morgen- iind Abendland., i. 444; 
Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich nnd sein Sturz, 
pp. 313 ct seq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 
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ABU HASHIM Muhammed (455—484 =: 
1063—1094)1 3 - sherif of Mecca. He finally ob¬ 
tained this dignity through that the pious prince 
of Yemen, al-Sulaihl, who put with his troops a 
stop to the brutal struggles of the sherifs for the 
upper hand and formally installed Abu Ha.shim. 
^lost of the sherifs who held supreme power in 
Mecca before Katada (598=1200) were descen¬ 
dants of Abu Hashim’s and were named after him 
or after his great-great-grandfather Hawashim 
(Ha.shimides). 

During his long period of office, Abu Hashim 
exploited the pilgrims in every way possible, even 
by plundering them, and trafficked with the rights 
of supremacy which he sold alternately to the 
caliph of Bagdad and the Fatimide caliph of Egypt. 

Bibliography. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 

Mekka., i._62—65. (C. Snouck Hurgronje.] 

ABU HATIM (Sahl b. Muhammed) al- 
SlDjiSTANl (or al-Sidjzl), an Arabian philologist 
of Basra. He was a pupil of al-Asma% Abu Zaid 
al-Ansari and Abu 'Ubaida Ma'mar b. al-Muthanna, 
whose traditions concerning Arabian philology, 
poetry and antiquities he propagated. He learnt 
the great grammatical principles of Sibawaih from 
al-Akhfash, but was not able to make a name for 
himself m the finesses of grammar. The subjects 
in which he excelled are poetry and the knowledge 
of the old poets and their language; he was also 
esteemed as a Korean scholar. Nevertheless the 
old lists (see Flugel, Die granimatischen Sehulen 
dcr rtraber, p. 88) contain besides works on the 
above mentioned subjects also grammatical pam¬ 
phlets. On the other hand no mention is made 
of his Kitab al-mu^animarin (On those who live 
long') and the Kitab al-wasaya (Testaments') be¬ 
longing to it. Amongst his pupils Ibn Duraid 
[q. V.] and al-Mubarrad [q. v.] are the best known. 
The date of his death is given between 248 and 
255 (862—869); probably the latter date (255) 
given by Ibn Duraid is the correct one. Of his 
works there have been published a Book on the 
palm (first reviewed by S. Cusa in the Archivio 
Stoico Siciliano.^ vol. i. 1873; conip. Zeitsehr. el. 
Dcutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxviii. 500 et seq.) 
by Bartolomeo Leguraina, in the Atti della Reale 
Accademia dei Lineei^ 1894, 4'b ser., viii. and the 
Book on the long-lived by I. Goldziher (Abh. zur 
arab. Philologie.1 ii.; Leyden, 1899). 

_ _ (Goldziher.) 

ABU HATIM Ya'kub r.. HabIb al- 
MelzUzI (this is according to Abadite authors; 
but according to other historians of .Africa, his 
father was Labid or Labib b. Madyan b. Ituweft, 
of the great Howara tribe), Abadite chief. Arab 
historians represent him simply as a leader of 
insurgent Berbers. He, however, had played a more 
distinct and important part, since after having 
ruled over Tripoli he was invested by the Abadites 
with the title of Imam of Defence in 156 (773). 

He gathered around him a considerable army, 
which was joined by contingents of Sofrites, Aba¬ 
dites of Tahert, and other Berber groups, and 
besieged in Tobna 'Omar b. Hazarmard, the go¬ 
vernor of Ifriklya, who had left Kairawan, leaving 
Abu Hazim Habib al-MuhallabI in command of 
this place. 

'Omar, having succeeded in escaping from Tobna, 
and being hemmed in by the Berbers, shut him¬ 
self up in Kairawan until reinforcements, which 
he had asked for from the caliph, should arrive. 


Blockaded by Abu Hatim’s army, he withstood 
the attacks of the besiegers and endured the 
fearful famine which reigned in the place, until 
he learned that an 'Abbaside army was coming 
from the East, commanded by Yazld b. Hatim, 
whom the caliph had appointed to succeed him. 
Being in despair he made a daring sortie in DhuT- 
Hidj^a 154 (Nov.-Dee. 771), in which he lost 
his life. Abu Hatim, after allowing the enemy 
to capitulate with the honors of war, went to meet 
the army commanded by Yazld. It comprised, 
besides troops from Khorasan, Basra, Kufa and 
Syria, the remains of the garrison soldiers who 
had been driven out of Ifriklya and some broken 
bodies of Howara Berbers. 

In an encounter, which, according to the pro¬ 
bably erroneous information of the -Abadite chroni¬ 
clers, took place at Meghmedas,-Abu Hatim defeated 
the van-guard commanded by Salim b. Sawada al- 
Tamiml; but in a great battle, which, according to 
ShammakhI, was fought to the west of Djenduba, 
the Abadites were completely defeated. Abu Hatim 
perished with 30000 Berbers. This disaster took 
place on the 27>fi Rabf 1 155 (7th March 772). 

This was the last of the 375 battles that the 
Berbers had fought against the caliph’s troops 
since their revolt against 'Omar b. Hazarmard 
(comp, the very complete bibliographical infor¬ 
mation given on this subject by R. Basset in Les 
sanetnaires du Djebel Nefousa.1 Paris, 1899, pp. 
79 et seq.). (A. DE Motylinski.) 

ABU’l-HAWL (Hol), i. e. ^Father of 
Terroi“, the Arabic designation for the sphinx of 
Djlza (Gizeh). Certain authors call it simply al- 
Sanam “the idol“, but its proper name was already 
notorious in the Fatimide epoch. At that time it 
was also known under the Coptic name Bclhlt 
(Belhib\ or, according to Kuda'i in Ma^rlzl, Bel- 
huba (Belhau'bd). Abu'l-Hawl is probably an Ara¬ 
bic popular etymology deriving from the Coptic 
name; the initial B contains probably the Coptic 
article, which in Arabic is often transformed into 
Abu. Ancient tradition understands under Abu’l- 
Hawl only the head of the sphinx, as its lion- 
formed body was buried in sand in the Middle Ages, 
and only in 1817 was laid bare. Modern Arabian 
authors use the word designating „sphinx“ simply, 
and not only for the one near the pyramids. 

The Arabs, who were not acquainted with the 
ancient Egyptian culture, considered with super¬ 
stitious owe the majestic head projecting from the 
sand of the desert. It was considered as a talisman 
which hindered the progress of the sand of the desert 
into the Nile valley, a magic power ascribed by 
others to the pyramids. A colossal statue in the shape 
of a woman — according to its description it 
must be Isis with the child Horus, — placed on 
the other shore of the Nile, in F'ustat, passed as 
the beloved one of Abu’l-Hawl. The former turned 
its back to the w'ater just as Abu’l-Hawl to the 
desert, and was considered as a talisman against 
the inundation of Fustat by the high water. In 
7 tt (t3tt't3t2), it fell into the hands of treasure- 

seekers, and its stones were built into a mosque._ 

Another tradition considers Abu’l-Hawl as the 
image of the legendary Ushmura, to whom the 
Sabeans, it is said, brought olTerings of white 
hens and frankincense. 

Arabic reports contribute very little to the 
history of this monument. According to al-Mukad- 
dasl, as early as 375 (985) the face, it seems, was 
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no longer intact, although later reports praise 
the beauty and harmony of the features, frequently 
pointing out the reddish color. Towards ySo (1378) 
a fanatical shaikh added some more damages to 
the statue. 

Bibliography: MakiizI, Khitat^ i. 122 et 
seq.\ Ibn Dukmak, iv. 2t et seq.\ MuljaddasI 
(2** ed. de Goeje), p. 2to; Ya^ut, Mii'dxam^ 
iv. 966; De Sacy, Relation de I'Egypte^ p. 180; 
^iVli Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadida^ xvi. 44 et 
seq.\ E. Reitemeyer, Beschreiiung Agyptens im 
Mittelalter^ pp. 98—102; Baedeker, Agypten 
(6^'" ed.'), pp. 124 et seq. (C. H. Becker.) 

ABU ’l-HU DH AIL Muhammed b. ai.- 
Hudhail al-'AbdI al-^Aleaf, one of the principal 
representatives of the Mu'tazilite school, was born 
■n t 35 (752-753)- He was a native of Basra, a 
freed-man of the tribe of '^Abd al-Kais. He went to 
study at Bagdad, where he was the pupil of a 
pupil of Wasil b. ‘^Ata^ He won great renown as 
a dialectician. According to Mas'udI {Murudj^ 
Paris, viii. 301), after his return to Bagdad in 
204, al-Ma’mun persuaded him to come to his 
court, as well as Nazzam, another celebrated Mu'- 
tazilite, to argue with the partisans or opponents 
of their opinions. ShahrastanT (ed. Cureton, p. I41) 
tells us of other disputations that he had with 
Hisjiam b, al-Hakam, who professed certain an¬ 
thropomorphic opinions with regard to God. 

The date of Abu ’ 1 -Hudhail’s death is often 
put at 235 (849-850), which would give him a 
hundred Mussulman years. Abu’l-Mahasin (ed. 
Juynb. and Matth., i. 711), who gives the above 
date as that of the death of this doctor according 
to al-Dhahabl, declares, however, in another place 
(*^., p. 671), adding some other details, that Abu ' 1 - 
Hudhail died in 226 (840-841). It seems that the 
latter should be preferred. 

The works of Abu ’I-Hudhail have not reached 
us. lYe know from ^ahrastSnl and al-idji some¬ 
thing of his doctrines. Sjiahrastanl establishes ten 
points by which his philosophy differs from the 
ordinary teaching of the Mu'^tazilites. These points 
refer to theodicy, to the question of free will 
and to ethics. 

With regard to theodicy, Abu’l-Hudhail admits 
the qualities and attributes of God in opposition 
to the Mu‘tazilite school which denies them, but 
he identifies them with the divine essence: God 
is knowing through knowledge and knowledge is 
his essence, powerful through power and power is I 
his essence, etc. So that qualities would be only 
fashions of the divine essence. Shahrastani com¬ 
pares them to the divine persons of the Christian 
theology, a comparison one could scarcely under¬ 
stand unless one recalls the custom the Gnostics 
had had of personifying the attributes. — On the 
subject of the will in God, Abu ’ 1 -Hudhail distin¬ 
guishes volition from the thing willed; further 
he distinguishes creative will from legislative will. 
The will to create is creation itself; and this will, 
distinct from the object created, is not in a place. 
Abu’l-Hudhail was the first to express this last 
opinion which was at once adopted by the Mu'- 
tazilite school. The divine w*ord is distinguished 
in the same manner as the will: the creative word 
expressed by the phrase „Let there be** is iden¬ 
tical with creation and is not in a place; the 
legislative word, comprising precepts and prohi¬ 
bitions as well as revelations, is in a place, by 
way of an accident. 


As to the question of fatalism Abu ’l-Hudhail 
naturally admits free will, like all Mu'^tazilites, 
with this difference that he does not attribute 
free will to the other life. In eternal life all 
motions are necessary and created by God, with¬ 
out which there would still be need of the Law. 
This doctor, moreover, admits that motions in the 
eternal life will cease and that individuals will 
reach a state of repose, happy for some, painful 
for others; this opinion is not founded on theo¬ 
logical but on logical grounds, that is to say 
Abu ’ 1 -Hudhail did not feel able to admit motion 
without beginning or end. As to the duration of 
physical life he teaches a mitigated fatalism; he 
believes that man dies only „at the destined hour“, 
always excepting cases of violent death. 

In morals Abu ’ 1 -Hudhail studies the question 
arising from the subject of the moral responsibility 
of man, and the know-ledge at w-hat moment an 
act is in existence. He only recognizes an accom¬ 
plished act; for him „he does“ is quite different 
from „he has done“. This is applied to the act 
of the limbs: but it is the same for the act of 
the heart: desire, volition do not exist completely, 
as long as the power of executing it is wanting 
in the limbs. — Another important moral idea is 
that which we call the natural law. This doctor 
points out that men who are able to reflect, having 
lived before the revelation, must know God and 
a certain minimum of morals by rational demon¬ 
stration, and that, if they failed to reach this know¬ 
ledge, they were liable to eternal punishment. 
The Mu'tazilites for the greater part shared this 
opinion. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), N®. 617; Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), pp. 
34—37 (Haarbrilcker, i. 48—53); H. Steiner, 
Die Mutaziliten oder die Freidenker im Islam 
(Leipsic, 1865); Tj. de Boer, The history of 
philosophy in Islam (London, 1903); Carra de 
"Vaux, Avicenne (Paris, 1900); Statio quinta et 
sexta et appendix libri Mevakif.^ auctore Adhod 
ed-Din el-Igt (ed. Soerensen, Leipsic, 1848); 
Kitab al-mawakf (Constantinople, 1239); T. 
\V. Arnold, al-MiItazilah (Leipsic, 1902). 

_ (Carra de 'Vau.x.) 

ABU HURAIRA, a member of the Sulaim 
b. Fahm clan of the South-Arabian tribe of Azd, 
a companion of the Prophet and a zealous pro¬ 
pagator of his words and deeds. He is generally 
known by his Kunya Abu Huraira; the most 
divergent statements concerning his real name in 
heathendom and in Islam have been handed down. 
In the most trustworthy accounts his name wavers 
between '.\bd al-Rahman b. Sakhr (see Nawawi, 
ed. Wustenf., p. 770) and 'Umair b. 'Amir (Ibn 
Duraid, Kitdb al-ishtikak.^ p. 295); the surname 
of „the father of the little cat* is supposed to 
have been given him on account of his tenderness 
to cats. He came to Medina in the year of the 
battle at Khaibar (7 = 629), joined Muhammed 
and thenceforward lived with him. At first he 
is said to have earned his sustenance as a laborer. 
His constant intercourse with the Prophet encour¬ 
aged him after the latter’s death to transmit a 
greater number of Hadlths in his name than the 
other companions; the number of those that are 
supposed to come from him is estimated at 3500, 
but certainly a great part of them have been 
foisted on him. Amongst those who handed down 
the sayings transmitted by him are to be found 
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the names of the most respected members of the 
oldest Islamic community. Legend justifies the air 
of infallible memory, with which he imparted his 
numerous traditions, by inventing the tale that the 
Prophet had with his own hands wrapped him in 
a cloth spread out in front of them during their 
conversation and that by this means he assured 
the faithful remembrance of what he had heard — 
a fabulous trait which is also to be met with as 
a symbol of intimate friendship. On account of his 
great renown as an interpreter of the sayings and 
deeds of the Prophet ^Omar was able to appoint 
him prefect of Bahrain. After his deposal, he re¬ 
fused the caliph’s offer to restore him to the office, 
and preferred to remain for a length of time in 
Medina as a private citizen. It is very’ impro¬ 
bable that Marwan, who favored him in many- 
other ways, appointed him as his lieutenant in 
the governorship of Medina. Abu Huraira died in 
the year 57 or 58 (676—678) at the age of 78. 

The humorous temperament (j)iazztili) of Abu 
Huraira, which gave rise to numerous anecdotes 
(Ibn Kotaiba, ed. Wustenf., p. 142), is often re¬ 
flected in the way he gave his Hadith communi¬ 
cations, in which he enveloped the most unimport¬ 
ant things in pathetic language. The inexhaustible 
stock of information which he always had in hand 
(the Abii Huraira Hadiths take up no less than 
213 pages in the Miisnad of Ibn Hanbal, ii. 
228— 541), appears to have raised suspicion of 
their trustworthiness in the minds of his imme¬ 
diate auditors, nor did they hesitate to give utter¬ 
ance to their suspicions in ironical form (comp. I 
also Bukhari, fmiadl al-cisjuil’^ N®. ii). He had 
several times to defend himself against the charge 
of idle talk. These facts give our criticism every 
reason to be prudent and sceptic. Sprenger calls 
Abii Huraira ,Extreme of pious humbug“. At the 
same time we must take into account the fact 
that most of the sayings of which tradition makes 
him the originator were probably foisted on him 
at a later date. 

Bibliography. Muslim, Sahlh.^ v. 202 
(Bukhari and Tirmidhi have no special para¬ 
graphs on the Fads’ll of Abii Huraira); Ibn 
al-AthIr, Usd al-ghaha.^ v. 315: Sprenger, Das 
Lebcn ttnd die Lehre des Mohammad, iii. pp. 
Ixxxiii; Goldziher, Ahh. znr oral. Philologie.^ i. 
49; idem, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., 1 . 487; D. S. Margoliouth, Moham- 
tned.^ p. 352. (Goi.dziher.) 

ABU HUSAIN (Banii .Abii Husain), name 
of a Kelbite family. To this belonged the Fati- 
mide governors, who since 336 (948) ruled over 
Sicily [q. v.],_ 

ABU ISHAK. [See .vl-sabI and al-shI- 

RAZl.] _ _ 

ABU KALAMUN, also Bu K.at.vmun, the 
usual designation in Persian but more rare in 
Arabic for the chameleon. Originally Abii Kala- 
miin designated the pinna (Greek vzvo'.^xKx^lov).^ of 
whose thready byssus (ri?/ al-baJir ,sea wool“) 
tissues with a peculiar golden glittering were 
prepared. The philologists (Sirafi, AzharT, Hjawhari) 
know Abu Kalamiin almost only as a kind of 
cloth of variegated colors brought into commerce 
by the Byzantines. The original signification of 
the name was therefore forgotten, some connected 
it with Mount Kalamun near Damascus, and Kaz- 
wini (ed. Wiistenf., ii. 364), who was acquainted 
with the production and use of the ,sea wool" on 


the Spanish coast, knows AbQ Kalamun only as a 
cloth woven after the colors of Abu Baraki.^ [q. v.]. 

B ib Iiog r ap h V' MukaddasI (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 2401, and to this: Jacob, Studien in arab. 
Gcogr., fasc. ii. p. 61 ; Kazwini (ed. Wiistenf.), 
i. 406; Istakhri (ed. de Goeje), p. 42; Dozy, 
Supplemespp.^ i. 6, 853. (Hell.) 

ABU KALB, ^father of the dog“, Arabic 
designation for the Dutch ducat, on which the 
lion was regarded as a dog. 

ABtJ KALlDJAR al-Marzb.an b. Sultan 
.al-Dawla, a Buyide, had been appointed by his 
father as governor of al-Ahwaz in 412 (1021). 
On the death of the latter (415 = 1024) he was 
called to Shiraz to succeed him, but he was 
forestalled by his paternal uncle Abu ’ 1 -Fawaris 
b. Baha' al-Dawla, governor of Kirman, with the 
help of the Turkish guard, which preferred him. 
Abti Kalidjar gathered some troops, who defeated 
his uncle’s army and he entered Shiraz, but he 
could not hold his own there because of the 
hostility and discontent of the Dailamite garrison. 
The peace which resulted only left him KhOzistan: 
a fresh victory gave him Fars (417 = 1026), al¬ 
though he was detested by the inhabitants of the 
capital. The tribe of the Banu Khafa^a, who had 
just pill.aged Anbar, acknowledged his suzerainty; 
on the contrary the inhabitants of the marshes of 
Lower Babylonia (al-Batiha) revolted under the 
command of Abu 'Abd .Allah al-Husain b. Bekr 
al-ShaiabI, their old leader, on account of the 
exactions to which they had to submit (418 = 
1027). The same year he attacked his uncle Abu’ 1 - 
Fawaris to take Kirman from him, but torrid 
heat and sickness stopped the progress of his 
army and peace was concluded on the terms of 
the partition of Fars and Kirman between _the 
two princes. He took as his minister al-^Adil 
Bahram, son of Mafenna of Kazerun; taking ad¬ 
vantage of the struggles between the Turkish and 
Dailamite troops, he took possession of Basra 
(419= 1028), of Kirman, without striking a blow, 
at the request of the inhabitants, after the death 
of Abu ’l-Fawaris, and of Wasit (420 =: 1029), 
which he could not keep. He saw al-Ahwaz pil¬ 
laged and the women of his family taken as pri¬ 
soners to Bagdad by Djalal al-Dawla, he attacked 
him and was routed after three days’ fighting; 
the situation was retrieved with the money of his 
minister al-AAdil. In 421 (1030) he joined battle 
with Djalal al-Dawla at al-Madhar, the capital of 
Mesene, was defeated and lost that place, which 
was recovered shortly afterwards on the arrival 
of reinforcements; he lost Basra, then was recal¬ 
led thither by the inhabitants. In 423 (1032) he 
put to death the eunuch Sandal, who had left 
him only a nominal power. In 428 (1036-1037), 
Bars Toghan tried to get him recognized as master 
of Bagdad, but without success. He made peace 
with his uncle Djalal, who gave his daughter in 
marriage to Abu Mansur, son of Abu Kalidjar. 
He retook Basra (431 = 1039-1040), tried in vain 
to seize Ispahan, sent troops by sea to reduce 
'^Oman then in revolt (433 = 1041-1042) and 
delivered Djiruft in Kirman, which was besieged 
by the Ghuzz of Toghrul-beg the Seldjukide (434 = 
1042-1043). 

On the death of Djalal al-Dawla (6'!' Sha^ban 
435 = 9 '" March 1044) he succeeded him at Bagdad 
on promising bounties to the Turkish troops, and 
was enthroned the following year with the title 
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of Muhyi ’ 1 -Din. He retook two fortresses in Kir- 
man from Faiamarz, the son of ‘Ala^ al-Dawla, 
and was recognized as suzerain by Gershasp, also 
surnamed Abu Kali^ar, another son of the same, 
who had just seized Hamadhan from Toghrul-beg, 
but who remained there only one year. He rebuilt 
the walls of Shiraz, a work which was finished in 
four years, and saw himself acknowledged at 
Ispahan, but, having lost 12000 horses in an epi- 
zooty (437 — 1045-1046), he acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Toghrul-beg (438 = 1046-1047). 
Peace having been concluded, he gave his daughter 
in marriage to the Seldjukide sovereign (RabP 
II 439 = Oct. 1047). He took possession of al- 
Batlha the same year and imprisoned his minister 
Dhu l-Sa'adat, the son of Fasandjas; the death 
of this person, which took place the following year, 
was even attributed to his orders. He died on 
the 4>h Djumada I 440 (15''' Oct. 1048) at Djanab 
in Kirman, from an angina contracted whilst hunt¬ 
ing, at the age of 40 lunar years, after a reign 
of 4 years at Bagdad. His camp was pillaged by 
the Turkish guard; the Dailamites saved his se¬ 
cond son Abu Mansur Fila Sutun. His eldest 
son al-Malik al-Rahim (a title which the caliph 
refused to recognize) IHiorra Firuz succeeded him 
at Bagdad. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Ajhir (ed. Tomb.), 

ix. 228—382; Mirkhond, Ratvdat al-safa.^ iv. 
53 , 54 - 

The same name was borne by a son of 'Ala” 
al-Dawla b. Kakoya, who was in command at 
Hamadhan in 429 (1037-1038) when that town 
was attacked by the Ghuzz. and saved it by a 
treaty of peace, but he could not defend it the 
following year, after the taking of Rai, and fled 
to Kinkawar (Ibn al-Athlr, ix. 270-271); — by 
the head general and minister of Dara b. Minu- 
6ihr b. Kabits the Ziyaride, Abu Kalldjar b. Wai- 
han al-Kuhl, whose imprisonment by Anosharwan, 
the brother of the former, was the cause of the 
conquest of Djur^jan and of Tabaristan by Toghrul- 
beg in 433 = 1041-1042 ill., ix. 301, 340); — 
by Fakhr al-Dawla, b. Rukn al-Dawla (976—997; 
al-Biruni, p. 133); — by Samsam al-Dawla al- 
Marzban b. 'Adud al-Dawla Abu Shudja'' Khosraw, 
gth Buyide and Amir al-Umara” (982—998; /A, p. 
133; Ibn al-Athir, ix. 13, 16; Abu’ 1 -Fida”, ii. 554; 
Mirkhond. iv. 50); — by al-Marzban, the son of 
Shah Flrtiz, a general of Samsam al-Dawla (995; 
Ibn al-AthIr, ix. 79); —by Amakalikha. ispehbed 
of Tabaristan, who was vanquished in 1034 by 
Mas^udthe Ghaznawide( 7 ’flAH’ar-/-v 4 / 63 rt, i, in Elliot, 
Bihliogr. index to the history of India.^ p. 187). 
— The form Ba-Kalidjar is employed bv Zahir 
al-Din (217, 222) to designate a son of Dja'far 
Kiilawidj who was a general of Shams al-Muluk 
Rostem of the Bawend dynasty, of the 24 line. 
This name being given by Zahir al-Din (199) to 
the son of Miniicihr arises from a confusion with 
the general of Dara mentioned above. — This 
name was also borne by a fortress in the pro¬ 
vince of Multan (Defremery, in the yonrn. As. 
4‘t' series, xi. 422; Raverty, Minhddj., pp. I, 75) 
and a town to the east of Benares {flinhddy.^ p. 
733 )- — It belongs to the dialect of Gilan and 
signifies war, battle (Pehl. kdricdr.^ Pers. karzdr\ 
Justi,/?-a«. p. 153). (Ci.. Hu ART.) 

ABU ’l-KASIM. [See al-zahrawI.] 

ABU ’l-KASIM, the Kunya of the Pro¬ 
phet Muhammed. 


ABU ’l-KASIM, a fictitious person in¬ 
vented by d’Ohsson, as the one that furnishes in¬ 
formation about the Caucasian people (comp. 
d’Ohsson, Des pcufles dii Caucase ou voyage d'Abou 
cl-Cassem.^ Paris, 1828). 

ABU ’l-KASIM, the name of a canting 
parasite, whom Muhammed b. Ahmed Abu ’ 1 -Mutah- 
har al-Azdl depicts in his Hikdyat Abi 'l-Kasim 
al-Baghdadi as a Bagdad type. The book was 
probably written in the first half of the fifteenth 
century and purports to relate faithfully a day in 
the life of its hero. Abu ’l-Kasim by means of 
his pious language gets a hearing in a society of 
people at a banquet, rails at the guests and the 
host and gives vent to his eloquence in a detailed 
comparison of the advantages of Bagdad and Ispa¬ 
han. The numerous courses of the repast pass 
by accompanied by his glib remarks. When the 
wine gets to his head he becomes importunate and 
vulgar, till finally, being forced to drink still 
more deeply, he falls asleep; when the intoxica¬ 
tion is over he again plays the devout believer. 
In this picture the author, led on by his philolo¬ 
gical inclinations, has interwoven so much of his 
extensive knowledge of the Adab literature and 
of the terminology of the different trades and also 
of pornographic poetry — he quotes many verses 
of Ibn al-Hadjdjadj — that the realism of the 
description as well as the unity of the tale suffer 
considerably. 

Bibliography. Abu’ 1 -Mutahhar al-Azdl, 
J/ikayat Abi 'l-Kasim (ed. Mez; Heidelberg, 
1902); De Goeje, in the Gottinger Gelehrten 
Anzeigen, 1902, pp. 723 et se<].\ Brockelmann, 
in the Literarisches Centralblatt., 1902, pp. 1568 
et setj. (J. Horovitz.) 

ABU ’l- KH AIR. sovereign of the Ozbegs 
and founder of the power of this nation, a des¬ 
cendant of Shaiban, Dju6i’s youngest son, born 
in the year of the dragon (1412; as the year of 
the Hegira 816 = 1413-1414 is erroneously given). 
At first he is said to have been in the service of 
another descendant of Shaiban. Djamaduk Khan. 
The latter found his death in a revolte; Abu ’ 1 - 
Khair was taken prisoner, but was released and 
shortly after proclaimed khan in the territory of 
Tura (Siberia) at the age of 17 (year of the ape 
= 1428; as year of the Hegira 833 = 1429-1430 
is given). After the victory he had won over 
another iihan of the family of Djuci the greatest 
part of Kipcak submitted to him. In 834 (1430- 
1431) he conquered Kh"arizra with its capital 
Urgandj, which was plundered, yet soon aftenvards 
he gave it back. According to his biographers, 
Abu ’ 1 -Khair later vanquished tw o more princes, 
Mahmud Khan and Ahmed Khan, conquered the 
city of Ordu-Bazar, and seized (though for a short 
time only) the „throne of .Sayin Khan“, that is to 
say that of Batu. Shortly before the death of 
Sultan Shahrukh, which took place in 850(1447), 
Abu 'l-Khair established himself firmly through the 
subjugation of the fortresses of Sighnak (at present 
the ruins of Sunak-Kurghan), Arkuk, Suzak, Ak- 
Kurghan and Uzkand by the Sir-Darya — the 
event in his reign the richest in consequences for 
the further history of the Ozbegs. Sighnak. seems 
to have been since then his capital. South to this 
stripe of land no durable conquests were made 
under Abu ’l-Khair; even the next situated town 
of Yasi (now Turkistan) remained in the power 
of the Timurides. Marauding expeditions till into 
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Bukhara and Samarkand were frequently under- ABU ’l-KHATTAB 'Abd al-'^Ala’ b. al- 

taken. Abu’1-Khair appeared with greater forces Samah al-Ma^afirI al-Himvari al-YemanI, first 
in 855 (1451-1452) as an ally of the prince Abu Imam elected by the Abadites of Djebel Nefusa. 
Sa'Id against the then sovereign of Samarkand He was one of the group of the five missionaries 
'Abd Allah: with his aid 'Abd Allah was besieged whom the Abadites call »the bearers of science*, 
and killed and Abu Sa'id was installed as sove- In 140 (757-758) the Abadites of Djebel Nefusa 
reign of Samarkand; RabUa Sultan Begum, daughter and Tripoli, having rallied in great numbers to 
of Ulugh-Beg, was given in marriage to Abu ’1- the Khari^ite doctrines, decided to appoint a 
Khair. A second attempt to interfere with the leader. They met under the pretext of settling a 
disputes of the Timurides came out less happily; matter of interest in a place called Siad, to the 
Prince Muhammed DjukI, favored by Abu ’1-Khair west of Tripoli, and proclaimed Abu ’1-I^attab as 
against Abu Sa^d, was forced in 865 (1460-1461) Imam. They entered Tripoli by surprise and 
after some successes to raise the siege of Samar- forced the '’Abbaside governor to leave the town, 
kand at the approach of his enemy, to quit the At this period the Warfadjuma who had seized 
country ravaged by Abu ’1-Khair’s auxiliary troops Kairawan gave themselves up to the worst excesses 
(under Burke Sultan) and in 868 (1463-1464) — in that town. Wishing to put an end to their 
as it seems not having received any assistance abomination, Abu ’1-Khattab collected his troops 
from Abu ’1-Khair — to surrender to his adver- and marched against Kairawan at the head of 
sary. Shortly before, probably about 861 (1456- 6000 warriors. He subdued Gabes in passing and, 

1457; Abu’1-Khair’s grandson, Mahmud, born in after having defeated the chief of the Warfadjuma, 
858 = 1454, is said to have been then three ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi'1-Dja'da, who had come out 
years old), Abu '1-Khair’s power received a hard to meet him, he besieged the place. It was du- 
blow from the Kalmucks; beaten in the open ring this siege that, according to one version the 
field, he had to flee to Sighnak and let the enemy truth of which is doubtful, his principal lieute- 
ravage the whole country up to the Sir. About nant, 'Asim al-SedratJ, died from the effects of a 
870 (1465-1466) it is said that there took place poisoned melon sold by the besieged, 
among the Ozbegs that split, through which the Kairawan was obliged to surrender to the 
proper inhabitants of the steppes, called since Abadite forces and fell into the hands of Abu’1- 
Kazak, separated from the other portion of the Khattab (Safar 141 = June-July 758), who caused 
nation. The year of the rat (1468; erroneously a fearful slaughter of the Warfadjuma. He entrusted 
put as a parallel with 874 = 1469-1470) is given the government of the place to ‘’Abd al-Rahman 
as the year of Abu ’1-Khair's death; the power b. Rostem, and then returned to Tripoli, whence 
founded by him was after a short interruption set he extended his power over the whole of Ifrlklya. 
up again by his grandson Muhammed Shaibani, and In Dhu’1-Hidj^a 141 (April 759) Muhammed 
developed into such a magnitude that was never b. al-Ash'atli al-Kljuza'i, appointed to the govern- 
dreamt of. ment of Egypt by Caliph Abu DjaTar al-Mansur, 

Bibliography. Abu ’1-Khair’s biography sent, for the purpose of re-establishing order in 
was written towards 950 (1543-1544) by Mas'ud Ifrilclya, first an army commanded by al-'Awwam 
b. ‘’Othman al-KuhistanI ( Ta^rlkh-i AbiPl-Khair b. ’’Abd al-'Aziz al-Bedjell. Abu ’1-Khattab went 
Khanl ; the statements in Howorth, Hist, of the as far as Werdasa to meet it and sent forward a 
Mongols., ii. 687 prove correct only as far as van-guard under Malik b. Sehran al-Howarl to 
concerns the MS. of the British Museum, but check the enemy’s march. The ‘Abbaside army 
not the work itself; comp. Rieu, Cat. of Pers. was routed in the neighborhood of Sort. 

MSS.., i. 102; the St. Petersburg MSS., among A second army having Abu’1-Ahwas 'Omar b. 
them being also that of the University Library al-Ahwa.s al-Tdjll as its commander was defeated 
or. 852, used here, have also the beginning of at Meghmedas by Abu ’1-Khattab in person. The 
the biography). Mas'ud was besides able to Imam returned to Tripoli after this victory belie- 
utilize the oral narratives of Abu ’1-Khair’s son ving that he had finished with the Arabs. But in 
Suyunic Khan (d. 931= 1525), who seems to the meanwhile Ibn al-Ash'ath was ordered to go 
have drawn his information from written sources, himself to fight the Berbers and to take the go- 
as for example the Matla’’ al-s<Pdain of 'Abd vernment of Ifrtkiya. 

al-Razzak al-Samarkandi [q. v.]. Information As soon as Abu ’1-Khattab was informed of his 
about Abu ’1-Khair is also to be found in the march, he set out with a considerable army. But 
historical works on his grandson Shaibani and being deceived by a stratagem of Ibn al-Ash'ath, 
his successors, especially in the Paivarikh~i who pretended he was returning to the East, he 
nusrat name (comp. Rieu, Cat. of Turkish MSS.., allowed his troops to be disbanded. Ibn al-Ash'ath, 
pp. 276 et seql) and the writings dependent by means of forced marches, soon reached tl'e 
on it. _ (W. Barthold.) territory of Tripoli. The Imam hastily reassem- 

ABU ’l-KHASIB, a canal south of Basra bled the nearest tribes to stop him in his march, 
(called after a freed-man of Caliph al-Mansur), The encounter took place at Tawargha in Safar 
the most important of the canals, which in the 144 (May-June 761). The battle was terrible; 
Middle Ages, flowing from the west, fell into the Abu’1-Khattab perished on that day with 12000 
main branch of the Tigris, the Didjla al-'Awra” or 14000 of his followers. In Djumada I (August) 
of the Arabian authors and the present Shatt al- Ibn al-Ash'ath took possession of Kairawan again! 
'Arab. Its bed still exists. It is on the shore of (A. de Motylinski ) 

this Cjinal that the Zandj rebels built in the 9th ABU ’L-gHATTAB Muhammed b. AbI 

century the large fortress al-Mukhtara. Z.ainab (al-MakrIzI: t'hawr or YazId) al-AsadI 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, The lands called al-Adjda' (,the mutilated*), a Mussulman 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), sectarian. At first he was one of the adherents of 
PP- 47-48; Streck, Bahylonien nach den arab. Dja'far al-Sadik [q.v.], but afterwards as he de- 
Geogr. (Leyden, 1900), i. 42. (Streck.) dared the latter (as the Imams in general) to be 
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a prophet, even a divine being, on account of 
which he was disavowed by him, he claimed for 
himself what he had asserted as belonging to the 
'^Alide, and won over many followers, who, accord¬ 
ing to al-MakrIzi, were classed in not less than 
50 sects, and all together united under the name 
of I^attablya [q. v.]. All what is known of his 
personal situation is that in 143 (760) he was 
executed at the orders of ^sa b. Musa, the '^Ab- 
baside governor of Kufa. 

Bibliography. ShahrastanI (ed. Cureton), 
pp. 136 et scq. (Haarbriicker, i. 206 et seg.')\ 
Makrizi, Khitat.^ ii. 352; Ibn al-Athir (ed.Tornb.), 
viii. 2t. _ (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

ABU RUBAIS, a sacred mountain on 
the east frontier of Mecca. The origin of the 
name is not known, although Mussulman legend 
occupied itself with it, and amongst others it ad¬ 
vances the statement that this mountain was, in 
pagan time, called al-Amln, because, legend as¬ 
serts, the black stone was preserved there. Ac¬ 
cording to another legend, in this mountain was 
also the Treasure Cave (Ma gh arai al-kanz., 9 -''•)i 
in which the first progenitors of mankind dwelt, 
and in which they were temporarily buried after 
their death. 

Bibliography. Yakut, s. v.; 

Wustenfeld, Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka., 
i. 477. _ 

ABU LAHAB (^father of the flarae“, 
i. e. man of Hell), the surname, by which an 
uncle and at the same time violent opponent 
of Muhammed is designated in the Korean (cxi. l) 
and called chiefly by the Mussulmans. His real 
name was 'Abd al-'Uzza b. '.\bd al-Muttalib, the 
heathen character of which shocked Muhammed. 
Until his death he sided with the most resolute 
adversaries of Muhammed in Mecca.This fact, 
otherwise so discordant with the lively family 
sentiments of the Arabs, may be explained by 
that his wife, Djumail bint Harb b. Umaiya, was 
the sister of Abfl Sufyan, the prominent leader 
of Muhammed’s adversaries in Mecca till the 
year 8. In any case she showed much hostility 
to the Prophet and stirred against him her hus¬ 
band’s antagonism; for in the above-mentioned 
Sura, beside Abu Lahab, also her torments and 
humiliation in Hell are indicated. — This Sura 
reads as follows; 

1. ^Perish the hands of Abu Lahab and perish 
[himself]. 2. His fortune and all what he hath 
acquired profited him not. 3. He will roast in 
a glowing fire {dkata lahab\ 4. And his wife 
carries the wood. 5. On her neck a ropeofbast“. 

The sequence shows that verse 4 means that 
in Hell she must gather the wood for the glow¬ 
ing fire (comp. Baidawl, ad /or.), and not that in 
her lifetime she was carrying wood, that is to 
say, thorns, and strew’ing them in the way of the 
Prophet (as some commentators explain it; comp, 
for example Tabari, Tafsir.^ xxx. 192, and Bai¬ 
dawl, ad loc.\ nor that in her lifetime she used 
to spread Insults on Muhammed’s poverty. — As 
a motive for this hostile prediction the following 
is given by several Arab traditionists in the name 
of Ibn Abbas; „After verse 214 of Sura xxvi. 
(nWarn thy tribe, those that stand near thee“) 
was revealed, Muhammed addressed from Mount 
Safa (according to some from Mina) his related 
families in Mecca in the following terms; ,If I 
announced to you an approaching enemy would 


you not believe me‘ ? — iYes‘, they answered. — 
jWelP, said he, ,I caution you against a great 
punishment! At that time Abu Lahab came up 
towards him and said; ,Perdition on thee {tabbo"- 
laka)\ is it for this that thou hast convoked us 
here‘? Therefore Sura cxi. {tabbat yada etc.) was 
revealed“. Materially not much different is the 
account of Ibn Ishak in the name of 'Abbad. Ac¬ 
cording to another account of Ibn Ishak, reproduced 
by Ibn Hisham, however, Abn Lahab expressed 
himself with scorn against Muhammed on another 
occasion, before Hind bint “^Olba, adding the im¬ 
precatory word tabb^a. — There is no doubt that 
previously a series of hostile acts of Abu Lahab 
against Muhammed must have taken place, which 
called forth such a severe, pitiless execration of 
the latter against his uncle, so much more that 
on a previous occasion, in the party quarrel of 
the Meccans with Abu Talib, Abu Lahab had 
occasionally stood by his brother, and thus indi¬ 
rectly by Muhammed (Ibn Hisham, p. 244). — 
The Sura is generally considered as a Meccan one 
(the preterite tabbat used for the prediction of the 
future perdition; comp. Baidawl to Korean, xi. 17); 
Noldeke counts it amongst the oldest Meccan 
Suras. Still the wording of verse 2; Ma aghria 
^anhu mdluhu shows, according to the unexceptional 
way of expression in the Korean, something that 
had already happened (comp. Korean, vii. 46; 
XV. 84; xxvi. 207, passim^ for in case of future 
events the imperfect tense (yaghnt) is always 
used; neither is there any parallel to the usage 
of ntd aghnU as a preterite future. According to 
such a wording this Sura contains consequently 
a triumphant outcry over the already happened 
death of Abu Lahab (see below), and could be 
composed only some time after the battle ofBedr. 
Abu Lahab did not personally take part in that 
battle, because, according fo some, he was sick, 
according to others, he was afraid of 'Atika’s bad 
dream. He sent in his place 'Asl b. Hisjiam, 
whose fortune he had won in an arrow game, 
and whom he had made his slave as his debtor. 
Abu Lahab’s great-grandson, the poet al-Fadl b. 
al-'Abbas al-LahabI, boastingly mentions the latter 
fact in a verse (^Aghani., xv. 7). The news of the 
bad issue of the battle threw him in such an 
anger that he betook himself to violent acts against 
the bearer of the news and his wife. Shortly 
afterwards (7 days according to Ibn Hisham) he 
died of smallpox. The hatred of the Mussulmans 
was satisfied by that his sons feared to touch his 
corpse, which they let to become corrupt, and 
when they were ordered to remove it, it got an 
unworthy burial (Ibn Ishak in Aghani., iv. 33 
et scq.-, Baidawl to Korean, cxi. 2). According to 
one isolated source, he died considerably later 
(about the year 8), as he had promised the last 
priest of ^Uzza, before his death, to defend the 
interests of that goddess. But this statement de¬ 
serves no credence; for, firstly no mention of him 
is made any-where after the year 2 (623-624), 
and secondly Ibn Sa'd tells in a tradition which 
he traces up to Ibn '^Abbas that at the conquest 
of Mecca in the year 8 (629-630) Muhammed re¬ 
ceived into Islam Abu Lahab’s both sons, 'Otba 
and Mu'attib, who fought on the Piophet’s side 
in the battle of Hunain. It is quite out of the 
question that their father should be still alive at 
that time or shoitly before. 

Abu Lahab is depicted as a large, corpulent, 

7 
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„lieavy“ man, prompt to become angry. He bad 
acquired considerable wealth, in order, so was 
Muhammed’s opinion, to assure himself against 
adversity (Kor’an, cxi. 2). His son 'Otba had be¬ 
fore Islam married a daughter of Muhammed’s, 
but when the latter proclaimed himself as prophet, 
he divorced her, and he himself embraced Christi¬ 
anity. Cursed by Muhammed, he is said to have 
been tom by a lion or a hyena while on a jour¬ 
ney to Syria. This story, however, is not in ac¬ 
cordance with the statement that he went over 
to Islam in the year 8 (see above), nor with that 
he died as late as the year 80 (699-700). Possi¬ 
bly there is a confusion with another son of Abu 
Lahab. The poet al-Fadl b. al-'Abbas b.'Otba (see 
A ghanl., xv. 2—n) was a grandson of 'Otba. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiistenf.), 
i. 69, 231 et scq.., 244, 430, 461; Tabari, i. 
Ityo, 1204 et «?., 1329; iii. 2343; idem, Taf- 
sir.^ XXX. 191-192; WakidI, Kilab al-maghazi 
(Wellhausen), pp. 42, 351; Baidawi, to Kor’an, 
cxi; Baghawl {Tafsir\ Bukhari and Wahidi 
quoted by Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre 
des Mohammad.^ i. 5^^! Noldeke, Gcsch. d. 
Qorans., p. 72. (J. Barth.) 

ABU ’l-LAI TH Nasr r. Muhammed b. 
Ahmed b. IbrahIm al-SamarkandI, a Hanafite 
jurist and theologian of the second half of the 
fourth (loth) century. The year of his death is 
variously given. He was the author of several 
theological and juridical works, enumerated by 
Brockelmann {Gcsch. d. arab. Litter.., i. 196). It 
is not quite certain whether the catechism men¬ 
tioned there is really his, because the author’s 
name and genealogy as they appear in the MSS. 
do not agree with those of the subject of this ar¬ 
ticle. This little work has been twice edited by 
A. W. T. Juynboll; comp. Bijdragen Indische 
taal-., land- en volkenkunde., i88j, pp. 215 et seq.., 
267 et seq. 

ABU ’l-MA'ALI 'Abd al-Malik al- 
DIUWAINI. [See IMAM_ al-haramain.] 

ABU ’l-MA‘ALI Hibat Aluah b. Mu¬ 
hammed B. al-Muttaub. [See hibat allah.] 

ABU ’l-MA‘ALI Muhammed b. Ubaid 
Allah, an “^Alide, a descendant of Husain b.'All. 
He probably lived in the Court of the Ghazna- 
wides, and in 485 (1092) he wrote a history of 
religion in Persian, entitled Kitab baydn al-adydn, 
which was published by Schefer in his Chrest. 
pers.., i. 13^171. 

ABU MADYAN Shu'aib b. al-Husain 
AL-AndalusI, a famous Andalusian mystic, was 
born at Cantillana (Katniyana), a village near 
Seville, died in 594 (T197-I198), and was buried 
at al-'Ubbad near Tlemcen. 

His family was obscure and his parents were poor. 
From childhood Abu Madyan had to learn the 
Korean by heart in his own country according to 
the custom which still exists; he learned also the 
weaver’s trade. Feeling a natural leaning toward 
study, he applied himself to it with ardor; and, 
attracted by the reputation of certain Maghrib 
professors, he left his country to go to Fez to 
attend the lectures of the renowned masters of 
whom he had heard. 

The date of Abu Madyan’s going to Fez is not 
known. Seemingly it was at the end of the Al- 
moravide empire or at the beginning of the found¬ 
ing of the Alraohade power. If one may judge by 
the matter then taught in the universities of Fez, 


amongst which the study of the ^Mussulman tra- 
ditions“ {haditk) especially figured, one may think 
that the Maghrib was already under the domina¬ 
tion of the Almohades. 

Arab biographers describe Abu Madyan as con¬ 
versant with diverse branches of Mussulman science, 
both religious and profane. In fact, from what we 
have just seen, Abtl Madyan was residing at Fez 
at the moment of the growth in the West of 
Almohade doctrines and of the revival which they 
brought about in theological and judicial science. 
But it does not appear that the young Andalu¬ 
sian tdlib ever proclaimed his preference for the 
new theories. His taste led him especially to¬ 
wards mysticism; he was directed in this path 
by the shaikh Abu Ya'za, who brought him by 
fast and prayer and by the continual practice of 
the strictest asceticism to the title of perfect Sufi. 
Besides, Abu Madyan, who was very poor, had 
not much difficulty in detaching himself from the 
world and its ephemeral pleasures; he passed 
successively all the degrees of the mystic hier¬ 
archy and re.ached the rank of Kutb and of Ghiith. 

After remaining some years at Fez, the young 
Sufi went to Mecca, where, it is said, he met 
the great Mussulman saint, 'Abd al-Kadir al-DjIll 
[q. v.]; he bound himself in friendship with him 
and under his direction completed his mystic 
studies. 

On his return from the East .Abu Madyan 
set himself to teach mysticism in the Maghrib. 
He settled in the town of Bougie, where he 
professed the severest asceticism; he soon'acquired 
a reputation for sanctity and knowledge. People 
came from very far to consult him and to attend 
his lessons. Before his departure from Fez he 
had already performed miracles; he performed 
others during the course of his journey in the 
East and after his return to Bougie. 

The mystic teaching that Abtl Madyan pro¬ 
fessed at Bougie was in opposition to the opin¬ 
ions of the -Almohade doctors of that town. The 
latter were disturbed at the constantly increasing 
reputation of this professor and of an ever grow¬ 
ing number of his adepts; so it was resolved to 
get rid of him. The Almohade sovereign, Abu 
A'llsuf Ya'kub al-Mansur, having been made aware 
of the situation, ordered the governor of Bougie 
to send the ascetic savant to Marrakush, so that 
he might question him himself. .Abu Madyan sub¬ 
mitted with good grace to the injunction of the 
sovereign. After having said farewell to his pu¬ 
pils, he started for the capital of the Almohade 
empire, followed by a few companions. He died 
on the way some kilometres from Tlemcen, on 
the bank of the river Isser, and, according to his 
last wish, was buried at Ribat al-'Ubbad close to 
Tlemcen, whore to-day his tomb is a point of 
pilgrimage for Mussulmans of all countries. 

All the doctrine professed by Abu Madyan may 
be summed up in this verse, which, according to 
Yahya b. I^aldun, he often repeated: 

„Say, Allah! and abandon all that is matter, 
or is connected with it, if thou desirest to attain 
the true goal“. 

It was by the strict application of this prin¬ 
ciple that he himself attained the highest degree 
of mystic.al perfection, that he reached complete 
abstraction of his intellectual being and his 
perfect identification with that God whom he 
thus defined with his last sigh ,Allah al-Hakk“ 
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The works of Abu Madyan are reduced to a 
few mystical, religious poems, one wasiya and one 
’’akida (see the Arab. MSS. of the Bibl. Nat. of 
Paris, Nos. 1230, 10°; 3410; 4585, f». 15, and 
those of the Bibl. Nat. of Algiers, Nos. fo. 
89; 599, f®- 3; 938, >—9; 1859, R 73). 

The funeral of Abu Madyan took place in the 
midst of a great concourse of the inhabitants of 
Tlemcen, and was the occasion of an imposing 
manifestation of respect and veneration for the 
saint. Since that time Abu Madyan has been the 
protector and patron saint of Tlemcen. The city 
has grown and developed under the beneficent 
aegis of the great saint, and the town of al~ 
‘^Ubbad has grown up round his tomb. 

The mausoleum of Abu Madyan was built by 
the command of the Almohade sovereign, Muham- 
med al-Nasir, shortly after the death of the saint. 
Since then many of the princes and kings who 
succeeded to the throne at Tlemcen wished to 
contribute to the embellishment of the sacred 
crypt. Splendid monuments, of which many re¬ 
main still in a state of good preservation (nota¬ 
bly the Mosque of the Madrasa) w'ere built in 
honor of the saint by the side of his tomb by 
the Marlnide kings, the masters of Tlemcen in the 
14*^ century. 

Bibliography', Ibn Abl Zar*^, al‘KartJxs 
(Fez, 1303), p. 194 (trans, Beaumier, pp. 385- 
386)5 Ahmed al-Ghubrlni, al~diraya 

(Cherbonneau, Notice et extraits dtt Eunouan 
ed-diraia,^ Paris, i860, p. 4)5 Yahya b. KhaU 
dan, Bughyat aUrtiivad (Bel, Hist, des Beni 
^Abd at-Wad.^ rois de Tlemcen,^ Algiers, 1904, 
text, pp. 23-25, trans,, pp. 80—83)5 Ahmed 
Bab^ Nail aldbtihadj (Fez, 1317), pp. 107— 
1125 Muhammed b. Maryam, Kitab al»bustan,^ 
s. V, S^u^aib (comp. Delpech, in the Revue 
africaine^ N®. 164, p. 135)5 (Leyden, ! 

1855), i. 829, 8845 Muhammed Aba Ra^s, 
Qhar'^ib (trans. Arnaud, Voyages e.\ truerdinaires,^ 
Algiers, 1835, pp. 88-89)5 Muhammed al-Kattanl, 
Saltvai al-anfas (Fez, 1316), i. 3645 Barges, 
Tleincen,^ ancie/me capitate du royaume de ce nom 
(Paris, 1859); idem. Vie du celebre marabout 
Cidi Abou Medien (Paris, 1884)5 Brosselard, 
Les inscriptions arabes de Tlemcen {Revue 
africaine,^ 1859)5 Memoire ipigraphique et 

kistorique,^ sur les tombeaux des emirs Beni Zeian 
(reprint from the yourn. As.,, 1S76), pp, 108- 
1095 de I.orral, Tlemcen (in the Tour du 
monde,, 1875, p. 327)5 A. Basset, Divehppe- 
7 nent historique de fart maghribintyu L'Algerie 
par scs monuments,^ Paris, 1900, ii.); idem, 
Nedromah et les Traras (Paris, 1901), appen¬ 
dix V. p. 219, note 25 W. and G. Margais, 
Ees vionumcnts arabes de (Paris, 1903), 

pp. 223—284. — Comp, also Ary Renan, Tlem¬ 
cen (in the Engl. Illust. Magazine,^ 1892): 
Piesse and Canal, Les villes de VAlgerie,^ Tlem¬ 
cen (Paris, 1889)5 Trumelet, VAlgirie lege?i- 
daire (1892)5 Lambert, A trovers VAlgerte.^ 
18845 Augustin Bernard, Un voyage en Oranie 
(in the Bull, de la soc. de geog. d'Oran,^ 1901); 
de Pimodan, Oran., Tlemcen., le Sud-Oranais 
(Paris, 1892)5 Itineraire de by Jacque- 

lin, Bernard and Gselle {Guide yoanne^ Paris, 
1903)* _ (A. Bel.) 

ABU ’l-MAIJASIN Dtamal al-DIn Yusuf 
B. TaghrIbardI b. 'Abd Allah al-ZahirX al- 
^UWAINI, Arabian historian, born in Shawwal 


I 813 (February 1411) at Cairo5 his mother was a 
Turkish slave of the sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Bar- 
kuk. His father died in 815 (1412) as governor 
of Halab (Aleppo) and Damascus. In Cairo, Abu’l- 
Mahasin was a pupil of al-Makrizi and other cele¬ 
brated scholars of that time. In 863 (1458) he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca 5 he died in 
874 (1469), or according to others in 870 (1465- 
1466). Of his still preserved seven historical 
works his history of Egypt from the Arab con¬ 
quest till 857 (1453) is the most renowned. This 
work contains also some facts regarding the neigh¬ 
boring countries, and necrologies of every year 5 
its fair copy was executed in the years 860— 
862 (1456—1458) under the title of al-Nudjum 
al-zahira ft mnluk Misr wa'l-Kdhira.^ edited by 
Juynboll and Matthes: Abu H-Mahasin Ibn Tagri 
Bardii annales.^ 2 volumes, Leyden, 1855—1861 
(it goes only as far as the year 365=: 976; the 
remainder is expected). His Mawrid al-latafa fl 
man waliya 'l-saltana wa'l-khilafa {Maured al- 
latafet yamaleddini Tagribardii s. Annales^ ed. 
J. E. Carlyle. Cambridge, 1792) is only a short 
history of Muhammed accompanied by a some¬ 
what dry list of names of some of his companions, 
of the rulers of Egypt and their viziers till the 
year 842 (1438). His continuation of Makrizt’s 
al-Suluk for the years 845—860 (1441—1456), 
under the title of Hawaditk al~dtihur ft mada'l- 
aiyam wa'i-sAtihur (Ahlwardt, Verz. d, arab. 
Handschr.^ N®. 9462; The Arab. MSS. in the Brit, 
Mus..^ N». 1244) and that of al-Safadl’s al-Wafl., 
biographies, arranged in alphabetical order, of 
distinguished men from the year 650 (1252) till 
his time, under the title of al-Manhal al-safi wa'l- 
mnstawfi b<Td al-zdafi (the Vienna cat., N®. 1174; 
the Paris cat., Nos 2068—2073; Fihrist ... al- 
kutnbkhdne al-k)iidlwlya., v. N®. 162), deserve a 
closer examination. Besides his historical works he 
left a collection of mystical poems entitled al- 
Sukkar al-fadih u’a'ld-ip- al-fifih (Derenbourg, Cat. 
£seur., N®. 367). 

Bibliography ; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Araber, N®. 490; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter.., ii. 41. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABU MANSUR. [See al-tha'alibI.] 

ABU MA^SHAR Dja'far b. Muhammed 
B. 'Omar al-BalkhI, one of the Arab astrologers 
most frequently cited in the Christian Middle 
Ages (under the name of Albumasar). He was 
a native of Balkh. in Khorasan, and a contempo¬ 
rary of al-Kindi. At first he devoted himself to 
the science of tradition, and only at the age of 
47 he began to occupy himself with the study 
of astrology. Arab authors already charged him 
with plagiary, that which was recently confirmed 
through the investigations of O. Loth (al-Kindi als 
Astrolog., in the Morgenl. Forschnngen ; Festschrift 
ftir Prof. Dr. Fleischer., Leipsic, 1875, pp. 270 
et seq.'). He spent the greatest part of his life in 
Bagdad, and died in Wasi^ the 28* Ramadan 
272 (8'h March 886), said to have been over 100 
years old. — Of his pretty numerous writings the 
following principal works are extant in manuscript; 

I. Kitdb al-mudkhal al-kabir (The great book of 
introduction., i. e. into astrology), in Oxford, Ley¬ 
den, Constantinople (Hamid.); translated into 
Latin by Job. Hispalensis and Hermannus Se- 
cundus (or Dalmata); the latter translation was 
printed in Augsburg, 1489, under the title of In- 
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troductorium in astronomiam Albumasaris Aba- 
lackii octo continens libros par Hales ^ then in Ve¬ 
nice, 1495 1506. — 2. Kitdb al-kirdndt 

(The book of the conjunctions^ i. e. of the stars), 
in Oxford and Paris. The work published in Augs¬ 
burg, 1489, and in Venice, 1515, under the title 
of Albumasar de magnis conjunctionibus et anno- 
rutn revolutionibus ac eorum profectionibus^ octo 
continens tractatus^ is not a translation of the 
Kitdb al-kirdndt^ but of the Kitdb ahkdm sinVl- 
masvdlid (The book of the revolution of the birth 
years\ Paris, Escurial, and Oxford, and of other 
treatises, the Arabic title of which can not be given 
with certainty. — 3. Kitdb al-uluf fi biiyut al- 
^ibdddt (The book of the thousands over the houses 
of luorshipf cited by al-Biruni, in the Chronology 
of ancient nations (ed. Sachau, Arabic text, p. 205, 
English trans., p. 187). — 4. Kitdb mawdlid al- 
ridfdl •wa'l-nisd' (probably that work of his called 
The small book of births')^ in Berlin, Vienna, 
Florence, Paris, Cairo, where it was also printed 
in 1290 (1873) under the title of al-Kitdb fi'l- 
tanidm wa'l-kamdl. — 5. The Flores Albumasaris^ 
or Flores astrologiae (Augsburg, 1488 and 1495) 
are probably an extract of the De magnis con¬ 
junctionibus etc. 

Bibliography. Fihrist.^ i. 277; Ibn Khal- 
likan (Cairo, 1310), i. 112 (trans. de Slane, i. 
325); Ibn al-KiftI (ed. Lippert), p. i52;AbuT- 
Faradj (ed. Salhinl), p. 258; al-BIrunI (Chro¬ 
nology of ancient nations., ed. Sachau), pp. 25, 
81-82, 205 (English trans., pp. 29, 94—96, 
187); Houzeau and Lancaster, Bibliogr.generale 
de I'astronomie., i. 702 et sctj. ; Lippert, Abu 
M<(shars Kitdb al-Uluf (Wiener Zeitschr.f. d. 
Kunde d. Morgenlandes., ix. 351 et seql)\ Suter, 
in the Abh. zur Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch.., 
vi. 31; x_^28. (H. Suter.) 

ABU MA'SHAR b. "Add al- 

RahmAn, a slave, probably of Indian origin, who 
subsequently purchased his freedom and lived in 
Medina. He is especially famous as the author 
of a Kitdb al-maghdzl., numerous fragments of 
which have been preserved by WakidI and Ibn 
Sa'^d. Amongst his authorities he mentions Nafi', 
the Mavold of Ibn 'Omar, Muhammed b. Ka'b 
al-KurazI and other scholars of Medina. In the year 
160 (776-777) he left Medina and remained till 
his death (170 = 786-787; Ramadan?) in Bagdad, 
where he enjoyed the favor of several members 
of the court of the 'Abbaside caliphs. Tabari has 
taken from him information on Biblical history 
and on Muhammed’s life and especially chronolo¬ 
gical statements, these latter going down to the 
very year of his death. 

Bibliography. WakidI, Kitdb al-maghdzt 
(Wellhausen), see index; Tabari, see index; 
Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wiistenf.), p. 253; Ya'kubI 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 523; Fihrist., i. 93; Yakut, 
MiZdjam., iii. 166; idem, Mushtarik., p. 256; 
DhahabI, Tadhkirat al-hujfdz (Haiderabad), i. 
212; Sprenger, Das Lebcn und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, iii. p. Ixx.; Wustenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Araber, N®. 33; Sachau, 
in the introduction to Ibn Sa'd, iii^. pp. xxv 
et seq. ; idem, in the Westasiatische Studien, 
1904, pp._8 et seq. (J. Horovitz.) 

ABU MIDFA' (vulg. Medfa'), i. e. 
,father of the 02000“, Arabic designation for the 
Spanish duro, a coin bearing the imprint of a 
colonade. 


ABU MIHDJAN 'Abd Allah (or Malik 
or 'Amr) b. H.abIb (Hubaib), of the Thaklf tribe, 
an Arab poet, one of the Mukhadramtin. As a 
pagan he fought with the Thakafites against Mu- 
hamraed, and was one of the defenders of TaTf 
when besieged by the latter (8 = 630). At that 
time he hit with an arrow 'Abd Allah, one of Abu 
Bekr’s sons, of which wound he died in the year 
It (632-633). It seems that he had set himself also 
against Malik b. 'Awf al-N'asrl, who, as leader of the 
Thumala. Salama and Fahm, placed by Muham¬ 
med under his command, pressed hard the Tha¬ 
kafites. At least his fragm. 22 (of Abel’s edition) 
alludes to it. Shortly afterwards .“Vbu Mihdjan with 
the men of his tribe went over to Islam (9 = 
630-631). Under 'Omar I he was in the lines of 
the Muhammedan conquest troops, and as such 
he took part in the liattle of Kadislya. Not long 
before that he is said to have been, at 'Omar’s 
command, banished to Hadawda (comp. Gold- 
ziher, Abh. zur arab. Philologie, i.), because he 
indulged in the forbidden enjoyment of wine — 
according to another version, because he was after 
Shamus, the wife of one of the Ansar (fragm. 16). 
But when he had to embark in the boat, which 
was ready to depart, he succeeded in deceiving 
his guardians and thus escaped (fragm. 10 and 
18). He betook himself to Sa'd b. .Abl Walskas, 
who, near Kadislya, held the field against the 
Persians. Having been informed of his flight, 
'Omar had him seized again through his general. 

But it is more probable that Abtl Mihdjan be¬ 
longed to the malcontents and resisted Khalid b. 
'Urfuta, whom the commander-in-chief Sa'd, having 
fallen sick, had appointed as his substitute. So 
it came about that in the beginning of the 
battle of Kadislya (14 = 635) he was kept under 
lock and key (fragm. 11 and 23). Sa'd’s wife, 
Salma bint Abl Hafsa, who was in discord with 
her husband, set him free on his promise to re¬ 
turn after the battle. Thus .\btl Mihdjan could take 
part in the action, the remembrance of which is 
connected with the name of Kuss al-Xatif (also 
Vawm Armdth and „the day of the Bridge"). The 
story of his heroic feat, namely that he in this battle 
rendered harmless a Persian war elephant, who 
was attacked by Abu 'Ubaid b. Mas'ud at the risk 
of the latter’s life, is often narrated and also 
mentioned by Abu Mihdjan himself in his verses 
(fragm. 17). lie must also have fought in the 
battle of Vologesias (Lllais), whither Muthanna 
retired after the defeat „by the bridge" (fragm. 
17, verse to). 

As Abu Mihdjan was, in spite of the Korean 
and the frequent corporal punishment, addicted 
to wine, he was never in favor with the rigorous 
'Omar. In the year 16 (637) he is said to have 
been banished to Nasi' just for this delict. People 
assert to have seen his tomb at the frontiers of 
Adharbaidjan or Djurdjan; still the fables in con¬ 
nection with this statement deduced from fragm. 
15 throw much doubt on it. 

A sou of Abu Mihdjan is mentioned in the 
time of Mu'awiya’s reign. Of his family his mother 
Kanud bint 'Abd Allah b. 'Abd Shams and his 
uncle Salama b. Ghailan are also mentioned 
(fragm. 12.) 

The preserved fragments of Abu Mihdjan’s 
verses reflect with sufficient accuracy his life, or 
rather the little of it that we know. As a poet 
he is just as rarely original as many others — 
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much more extolled — of his colleagues. The 
fragments of love songs i, 8 (on a Jewess in Hidjaz) 
and i6 do not say much, and the boasting songs 
13 (with loci comtnunes) and ii (partly") are in 
the same strain. Fragment 2 must describe a 
battle, in which Abu Mihdjan took part. N®. 9 
seems to be a fragment of an elegy {tnarthiya)\ 
one may with certainty place in this category 
N®. 14, interesting on account of its historical 
allusions to the day of Kuss al-Natif (comp, fragm. 
17, verse 3). 

His vocation, however, is founded on his wine 
songs. Famous is fragm. 15, a hymn on wine, 
beginning with accords of self-complaint {yarthi 
iiafsahti) and terminating as a boasting song. A 
remarkable vacillation goes through the other wine 
songs. Sometimes he tells that he will renounce 
the forbidden drink for pious reasons or out of 
reflection, and because of his advanced age (fragm. 

3, 5-) 19? 20). But even without laying much stress 
on the fact that the last reason is purely traditio¬ 
nal one may presume without any mistake that 
more serious than this group of wine songs 
is that other one, in which Abu Mihdjan openly 
and plainly defies the KoFanic prohibition, and 
declares that he will not refuse wine (fragments 

4, 6, 21); this is put forth in all kind of witty, 
sometimes blasphemous expressions (fragm. 21). 
Very amusing is fragm. 6, in which he mockingly 
and with ironical allusions to the hadd^ the cor¬ 
poral punishment, likewise paraphrases the 7 nara^ 
^?-style. 

Fragments 7, 10, ii, 17, 22, 23 have a histo¬ 
rical background (see above). As Abtj Mihdjan is 
often confounded with another Thakafite poet, 
Abu Mihdjan Nusaib b. Riyah, it is possible that 
one or other verse of his namesake has been 
foisted on him. 

Bibliography: Landberg, Primcurs arabes 
(Leyden, 1886), i. *, Abel, Dc Abu Mihgan etc. 
(Leyden, 1887)*, Aghant^ xxi. 210—220; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.^ i, 40—41. 

_ (Rhodokanakis.) 

ABU MIKHNAF LUt b. YahyaM.-Azdi, 
one of the oldest Arabian traditionists and historians, 
died in 157 (774). He was the author of 32 histo¬ 
rical treatises (on various events that took place 
in the first century of the Hegira), which have, ! 
for the greatest part, been preserved for us in 
the Arabic Chronicle of Tabari. On the other 
hand, the writings that have come down to us spe¬ 
cially under his name are forgeries of a later date. 

Bibliography: Fikrist^ i. 93; al-Kutubl, 
Fatvaf^ ii. 175- Wustenfeld, Der Tod Husains 
tind die Rache {Abh. der Gotting. Gesellsch. d, 
fVissensch.^ 1883); Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litter.,^ i. 65; Barthold, in the Zapiski 'ivostoc. 
otd. imper. 7 ussk. arkheoL ohshc..^ xvii. 147 
et seq, 

ABU MUSA. [See al-ash‘^arI.] 

ABU MUSLIM, properly ^^Abd al-Rah- 
mAn b. Muslim (so also on his coins, but accord¬ 
ing to other statements he assumed this name 
much later), general, and powerful chief, leader 
of the religious and political mouvement in Kho- 
rasan, through which the Umaiyads were over¬ 
thrown and the ^Abbasides attained the throne. 
Abu Muslim was of Persian origin, probably a 
native of Ispahan (his native place is variously 
given in different sources), and in Kufa he had 
attached himself to the ^Abbaside Ibrahim b. Mu- 


hammed. In the year 128 (745-746), being then 
according to Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb., v. 264) 
only 19 years old, he was sent by Ibrahim to 
Khorasan as an emissary The movement, 

prepared since long, was accelerated through his 
arrival and the success of his religious propa¬ 
ganda; it is said that in one day he was joined 
by the inhabitants of 60 villages near Merw, and 
that the dihkSns (the Persian land-owners) in 
Khorasan were only through him converted to 
Islam (so according to Ibn Abi Tahir Taifur, MS. 
Brit. Mus., add. 7473, 60^; the MS. quoted by 

V. Rosen, in the Zapiski ivostoc, otd, imper, russk, 
arkheoL obshl.,^ iii. 155, is to be added in Brockel¬ 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.,^ i. 138). In the 
summer of 129 (747) the insurrection was openly 
declared; AbU Muslim succeeded in uniting under 
j his flag all the enemies of the dynasty, among 
whom were also the Yemenites (after the attainment 
of success the leaders of this party were put aside); 
in the following winter he victoriously entered 
Merw and in the autumn that came after he 
entered NishapQr. The battles in the West till 
the final overthrow of the Umaiyads were fought 
without his participation. He remained governor 
of Khorasan till 137 (754-755), in which year 
he was lured to the ‘^Irak by Caliph al-Mansur, 
and there he was in Sha^ban (Jan.-Feb. 755) 
treacherously murdered. 

Abu Muslim deserved to be praised as much 
on account of the interior organization of his 
province as on account of the security of its fron¬ 
tiers. In Merw and Nishapur he erected mosques; 
further the building of many other edifices in 
Merw and Samarkand (among which the large 
wall around the latter city and its environs) is at¬ 
tributed to him. The battles in Transoxania against 
the exterior enemies were conducted not by him¬ 
self but by his subaltern Siba^ b. al-No'man al- 
Azdl and Ziyad b. Salih al-Khuza'i; especially 
important was the victory of the latter over a 
Chinese army at the Talas (in DhuH-Hidjdja 133 = 
July 751)7 through which the political domina¬ 
tion of Islam was consolidated in Central Asia 
(both generals later, stimulated by the “^Abbasides, 
revolted against Abu Muslim and were removed 
by him). In his religious propaganda Abu Muslim 
seems to have amalgamated the doctrines of Islam 
with the ancient popular belief, particularly with 
that of the metempsychosis, and to have pretended 
to be an incarnation of the divinity; his pupil 
Hashim al-Mukanna^ represents him as the last 
incarnation of the divinity before himself (Nar- 
shakhl, T(ZrtkhA Bukhara,^ ed. Schefer, pp. 64- 
65); also later sects, as especially the Batinites 
(Isma‘^llites), traced their doctrines back to Abu 
Muslim. He must have been greatly beloved by 
the Persians, as it is shown by the numerous ro¬ 
mances on his fate; still a movement in the spirit 
of the old religion, surely in contradiction to the 
official Mazdaism (the sect of the Behafrldi), was 
repressed by him with the same bloody severity 
as the uprising of the Arab Shrtles in Bukhara. 
Abu Muslim shrunk from employing no means 
either againsst the adversaries of the ‘^Abbasides 
or against his personal enemies and rivals, and 
removed all that was in his way either by force 
or by artifice. It is difficult to judge how far 
his ambition extended and how much the fears of 
the ‘^Abbasides were justified; the challenging letter 
ascribed to him (Dozy, Essai sur Pislamismey 
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trans. of V. Chauvin, p. 240) is hardly authentic. 

The Turkish novel A 6 u Muslim is extant in 
manuscript in Vienna; comp. V. Chauvin, Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes^ iii. 127. A rimed 
adaptation from Fardi was printed in Constan¬ 
tinople, 1300 (1883). 

Bib liogr ap hy\ Besides Tabari (particu¬ 
larly ii. 1949 et seq.^ i960 et seq.) and Nar- 
shakhi, Tcdrikh-i Bubhard (ed. Schefer), pp. 
7, 8, 64, GardIzI, Zain al-akhbdr is to be spe¬ 
cially consulted. As to the religious position of 
Abu Muslim and his attitude towards other sects, 
comp, besides Shahrastani (Haarbriicker, i. 173, 
293; ii. 408) also the chapters on the Bati- 
nites in Nizam al-Mulk, Siydset name (ed. 
Schefer), pp. 182, 199, 204; Mas'^udi, Msirudj 
(Paris), vi. 186; G. van Vloten, Rccherckes sur 
la domination arabe etc. (Amsterdam, 1894 = 
Verhandelingen der koninklijke akademie van 
wetenschappen te Amsterdam^ afdeeling letter- 
kunde^ i. N®. 3), and Opkomst der Abbasiden 
(Leyden, 1890); both works are frequently 
quoted by Wellhausen, Das arab. Reich und 
sein Stur^ (W. Barthold.) 

ABU NASR. [See al-farabI, farahL] 
ABU NU^AIM Ahmed b. 'Abd Allah 
B. Ahmed b. Ishak al-IsfahanI, author of an 
Arabic history of saints, Shafi'ite theologian and 
traditionist, bom in Ra^ab 336 (January 948), 
and died at Ispahan, in Muharram 430 (October 
1038). His very extensive history of saints 
al-aviliy^ wa-tabakdt al-a{fiy^') became wide-spread 
through the extract in five volumes made from it 
by Ibn al-DjawzI under the title of Sifat al-safsva^ 
which in its turn was again revised several times. 
Besides some writings on tradition, his Ta^rtkli 
Isfahan (Catalog, cod. or. hibl ac. Lugduno Ba- 
tavae, 2d ed., ii. 109 et seq.), a history of the 
scholars of Ispahan, is to be mentioned. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), N”. 32; SuyutI, Tabakdt al-huffdz, xiii. 
62; 'Wiistenfeid, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber, No. 187; idem, Schafi^iten, p. 346; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 362. 

_ (Brockelmann.) 

ABU NUMAIYMuhammed 1(652—701 = 
1254—1301), Sherif of Mecca, second successor to 
his great-grandfather Katada, the founder of the 
Sherif family which rules to the present day and 
ancestor of all later Sherlfs. He possessed the 
requisite energy to maintain his ascendancy in 
the never-ending turmoil of public life in Mecca, 
and it was of great advantage to his position 
that the powerful sultan Baibars of Egypt exer¬ 
cised undisputed sway over the sacred city. In 
his day the custom of sending every year a Mahmal 
from Egypt on the occasion of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca is said to have begun. 

Bibliography. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 

i. 80-84. _ (C. Snouck Hurgronje.) 

ABU NUMAIY Muha.mmed II, Sherif of 
Mecca, 931—974 (1525—1566), and nominally 
so until his death in 992 (584), although in these 
last 18 years his son Hasan really ruled. The 
general fear of the Ottomans, who subjugated 
Arabia from 1516 onwards, enabled these two 
Sherlfs to extend their territory more than was 
ever done before or subsequently. In his time 
there was added to the Mahmals sent annually 
with the pilgrims from Syria and Egypt a new 
one from Yemen. But all these had become me¬ 


rely symbols of the Turkish power. All subse¬ 
quent Sherlfs who ruled in Mecca are descended 
from Abh Numaiy. 

Bibliography. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, 
i. 102—1^8. (C. Snouck Hurgronje.) 

ABU NUWAS al-Hasan b. HanF al- 
Hak.amI, one of the greatest Arabian poets. He 
was born in al-Ahwar in the year 130 (747), or 
according to others, in 145 (762) — his mother 
Djelleban was a wool washerwoman — and he 
felt himself more a Persian than an .\rab. He 
spent his youth in Basra and Kufa, where he 
was a pupil of the philologists Abu Zaid and Abu 
'Ubaida and the poetical compiler Khalaf al- 
Ahmar. The poet Waliba b. al-Habab ul-AsadI, 
with whom Abu Nuwas kept up an ignoble inter¬ 
course (a pederastic obscenity of the former: Ibn 
Rashik, '^i'mda, p. 43; an alternating poem be¬ 
tween him and Abu Nuwas: Diwan, ed. Asaf, 
PP- 3 t" 32 ), seems to have had a great but un¬ 
favorable influence on his moral development. He 
is said to have completed his linguistic cultivation 
by sojourning one year in the desert. Having 
grown up to manhood, Abu Nuwas settled in 
Bagdad, where he enjoyed the favor of Harun 
and al-Amln. Under al-Ma^mun, however, he fell 
into disgrace, and the caliph, it is said, inter¬ 
dicted him to compose wine songs (Zahr al-addb, 
ii. 12-13). Beside wine pederasty played the main 
part in his life. In his old age he renounced 
worldly enjoyments and placed his art at the 
service of asceticism. His satires, which, however, 
he continued to compose, are said to have at 
length cost him his life. The Banll Nawbaliht, a 
prominent family, had him out of vengeance for a 
satire so maltreated that he died in consequence 
thereof. With regard to the year of his death, the 
statements fluctuate between 190 (806), 195 (810), 
196 (8n), 198 (813) and 199 (814). 

In the center of his poetical activity ivere his 
wine songs, in which he emulated as prototypes 
Walid b. Yazid and therefore indirectly ‘Adi b. 
Zaid. His special model, however, was his con¬ 
temporary Husain b. al-Dahhak al-Bahili [q. v.], 
whose spiritual property cannot, to be sure, easily 
be separated from his in a well-defined manner. 
Abu Nuwas himself is said to have, on the same 
grounds as once al-Farazdak, appropriated to him¬ 
self a verse of Ibn Maiyada (Zahr al-adab, ii. 16), 
and later street-players were too much inclined to 
ascribe to Abu Nuwas every song on wine and 
boys (Disi’dn, MS. Vienna, f). 162-'', by Mez to 
Abulkasim, p. xxxiii). Of less poetical worth are 
the laudatory lines, in which the artisan-like 
fashion makes itself to be felt strongly, while in 
the elegies a profound feeling and a touchingly 
plaintive coloring make us excuse certain defects, 
namely the artificial language and oriental exag¬ 
geration. The love songs contain as much of the 
tender and genuinly poetical as of the cynical 
and meanest. The satires are firm, sometimes rough, 
keenly witty, but often mean; the latter may be 
said of his jokes and drolleries (mu^un), while 
his censorious verses t^itab) show again a more 
serious bearing (A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des 
Orients unter den Chalifen, ii. 371). Besides the 
already mentioned ascetical poems (al-zuhalydt) 
there must be mentioned the venary ones, which 
at first sight appear to us as of an original kind, 
but in which, even without taking into conside¬ 
ration the fiequent descriptions of the desert 
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beasts in the old kasidas, he had still unknown 
predecessors. The apocalyptic prophecies, which 
he composed together with al-RakashI, the pane¬ 
gyrist of the Barmakides {Aghani^ xv. 35), in the 
style of 'Akib al-LaithI, under the name of Abu 
Yasin al-Hasib, a typical blockhead, and which 
later passed as being of the latter’s composition 
(al-Djahiz, Bay an, ii. 7 ct jr?.), have not been 
incorporated into the Diwan. Editions of the 
latter have been prepared amongst others by al- 

Sull (d. 335 = 946)1 10 chapters, and by yamza 

b. al-Hasan al-Isfahanl (in Khizanat al-adab,\. 168 
‘=Ali b.’ Hamza a'l-Isbahanl, probably through con¬ 
fusion with the editor of the Dlwans of Abu Tam- 
mam and al-Buhturi); the latter edition is more 
extensive, but more uncritical, and al-Muhalhil b. 
Yamut b. Muzarrid (about 332 = 943 he was 
still alive) wrote against it an epistle on the 
Sarikat Ahl Nuwds (Derenbourg, Cat. Esciir., 11. 
K®. 772). — Diwan des Abu Nowas .. . .. ed. 
W. Ahlwardt, i. (the only one appeared). Die Wetn- 
liedcr, Greifswald, 1861; lithographed in Cairo, 
1277: printed in Beyrout, 1301 (is it complete?! 
have only the first bdb, al-Madd'ih, n. p., matba at 
djam'lyat al-funun‘‘,_i3oi). — Printed at the ex¬ 
penses of Iskender Asaf by Mahmud Efendi Wasif, 
who added explanatory notes, Cairo, 1898, 1905. 

_ A. von Kremer, Diwan des Aba A'owas des 

grossten lyrisehen Diekters der Araber (in German- 

Vienna, 1855). 

Bibliography. AgAanl, xvi. 148—151; 
xviii. 2—29; Ibn al-Anbarl, pp. 99—113; I^n 
IChallikan (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 163; Th. Nol- 
deke, in Benfey, Orient and Occident, i. 307 
et seq.\ A. von ^.xemer, Cultargesch. des 0 i tents 
unter d. Chalifen, ii. 369 et seq.-, A. Wiinsche, 
in Nord and Sad, 1891, pp. 182—i97;Brockel- 
mann, Geseh. d. arab. Bitter., i. 15* 

(Brockelmann.) 

ABU RIGHAL, a legendary person, whose 
alleged tomb in al-Mughammas, by the frontier of 
the sacred district of Mecca, is still now lapi¬ 
dated by pious Mussulmans during the pilgrims 
festival, because legend makes him the ill-famous 
man. who led Abraha [q. v.] into the sacred terri¬ 
tory,’ but who died in the above-mentioned p'ace. 
According to one tradition he was king at Ta if 
and progenitor of the Thakafites, and was put to 
death by Allah on account of his cruelty; accord¬ 
ing to another tradition he was a tax-gatherer 
sent by the prophet Salih [q. v.], and was killed 
by the Thakafites on account of his bad behavior. 

Bibliography-. A gh anl, iv. 74 —76; !hn 
Hisham (ed. Wiistenf.), p. 32; Tabari (Nbldeke, 
Geseh. d. Fcrser u. Araber zur Zeit der Sasa- 
niden, Leyden, 1879, p. 208); Mas'udI, d/w 
(Paris), ii^ 160; Kazwinl (ed. Wiistenf.), ii. 73 - 
ABU SA^d’ b. Muhammed b. al-Husain 
B. '^Abd al-RahIm, a vizier. Abu Sa'd was ap¬ 
pointed vizier by the Buyide emir Djalal al- 
Dawla Aba Tahir b. Baha” al-Dawla shortly after 
the latter’s entry into Bagdad in Ramadan 418 
(October 1027), but was soon deprived of his office. 
Nevertheless he shortly afterwmrds was reinstalled 
in this office and in the years following the same 
proceeding was repeated so often that Abu Sa d 
is said to have occupied the vizierate no less 
six times under the emirate of the weak arid 
little esteemed Djalal al-Dawla. Abu Sa‘d died in 
the year 439 (1048). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 


ix. 260 et seq.-, Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar, iv. 476 
If (K. V. ZETTER^TfeEN.) 

ABU’l-SADJ Dewdad b. Yusuf, the 
founder of the dynasty of the Sadjides, and a 
Turkish general, a native of Oshrusana, in the 
service of the caliph al-Mutawakkil, was invested by 
this prince with the Meccan road, that is to say, 
with the places situated thereon, in^ 244 (858; 
Ibn al-Athir), 245 (859; Ibn Khaldun) or 242 
(856-857). There he fought against the Alide Mu¬ 
hammed b. Yusuf, who had just taken the pluoe 
of his brother Isma'il at Mecca (251 = 865). He 
returned to Bagdad in 252 (866), was entrusted 
with the receipt of the taxes in the region of 
the Euphrates, and succeeded by a ruse m semng 
upon the ^Mide Abu Ahmed Muhammed b. DjaTar, 
who had revolted there. He was afterwards sue- 
cessively governor of Aleppo (254 = 868), then 
of al-Ahwaz; he was obliged, in the latter posi¬ 
tion, to fight the Zendjs, was beaten and saw 
his capital pillaged. At the time of ^akub b. 
Laith the Saffaride’s campaign against Muwaffa^ 
(262 = 875-876), he joined the former and shared 
his defeat. Having been recalled to Bagdad, he 
died at Djundaisabur in 266 (879-880). His 
grandson Dewdad, son of JIuhammed Afshin 
was governor of Tovin in Armenia, a town which 
had been conquered by his father. Having been 
chosen by the army to succeed the latter, he 
was defeated by his uncle Yusuf and took refuge 

in Bagdad (288 = 9 °i)* 

Bibliography', Defremery, in the Journ. 
As., q'h series, ix. 409 et seq.-, Ibn Khallikan 
(de Slane’s trans.), i. 50O1 
Mttrudi (Paris), vii. 395, 403; Tabari, 111. 1228; 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), vii. 296, 351; Weil, 
Geseh. d. Chalifen, ii. 49 *- '’Cl. HuaRT.) 

ABU SAFYAN is considered in popular 
legend as a pre-Islamic king of al-Bara in the 
Djebel al-Zawiya, north of Apamea, and west of 
Ma'arrat al-No‘man. The ruins of al-Bara are 
still now the most important in the whole su^ 
roundings. The city flourished in the fifth, sixth 
and seventh centuries of the Christian era; the 
Syrians called it Kafra de-Barta. It still conti¬ 
nued to flourish under the domination of Islam ; 
at that time a Jewish colony existed there; it 
was the object of contest in the time of the cru¬ 
sades. It was probably during that time that a 
Muhammedan fortress was budt to the north ot 
the city, called to-day KaPat Abi Safyan. -— Pop¬ 
ular legend, however, pretends that this fortress 
was built before Islam, and mled by a Jewish 
king called Abu Safyan. Legend tells us that 
'Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bekr was in love with 
Abu Safyan’s daughter, Luhaifa, and that he 
was there in the citadel when his father sum¬ 
moned him to embrace IslSm. Abd al-Rahman 
and Luhaifa were both converted to Islam and 
fled. Abu Safyan pursued them, and 
a fight. The champions of Islam, especially Omar 
and Khalid b. al-Walld, called to help by the 
angel Gabriel, appeared on the battle-ground. Abu 
Safyan was killed by ’’Omar, and the whole land 
fell into the power of the Mussulmans. 

Bibliography-. Littmann, Semitic inscrip- 
tioets, pp. 191 tt seq. (Littmann.) 

ABU SATD, ninth Mongolian prince 
(llkhan) of Persia (716—736 = 1316—I 335 )i bom 
on the flih Dhu’l-Ka‘’da 704 (2d June 1305), suc¬ 
cessor to his father Uldjaitu, who died on the 
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30<li Ramadan 716 (l6‘*' Dec. 1316); his solemn 
accession to the throne did not take place before 
Safar 717 (April-May 1317). He had already in 
1313 been appointed governor of Khorasgn though 
of course under a guardian. During the first ten 
years of his reign, till 1327, the kingdom was 
powerfully and prudently governed by the mighty 
emir toban. The long war with Egypt was brought 
to an end by a treaty of peace in 1323; the in¬ 
vaders from South Russia and Central Asia were 
repulsed and avenged by victorious advances in 
both directions, viz. in 1325 through the gate of 
Derbend to the Terek and in 1326 to Ghazna. In 
Asia Minor, which was governed by Coban’s son 
Timtir Tash, the strength of the Mongols against 
the Greeks and the Turks was again established 
and the welfare of the population raised. The 
ShClte dogma which Ul^aitii had elevated to a 
State religion was abandoned and the coinage 
again bore the names of the four orthodox ca¬ 
liphs. The finances of the kingdom are said to 
have been entirely ruined after the execution of the 
vizier Ra.shid al-Din (718=1318) [q. v.] under 
his uneducated successor 'All Shah; only after 
Coban’s fall were they put into order by the new 
vizier, Ghivath al-Din, the son of the executed 
Rashid al-Din. The fall of Coban and of his sons 
stirred up the Mongolian armies in the whole 
kingdom, from Asia Minor to Khorasan; after 
many hard-fought battles the insurrection was every¬ 
where suppressed, but after the death of the so¬ 
vereign, which took place shortly afterwards (13**’ 
RabC II 736 = 30'h Nov. 1335), the kingdom 
could no longer be kept together, .^bu Sa'id had 
left no heirs, the dynasty was represented only 
by descendants of parallel lines which could not 
obtain general recognition. 

Bibliography-. D’Ohsson, Hist, ties Mon¬ 
gols, iv. 599 et seq .; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
d. Ilchane, ii. 252 et seq.-, Wowtytilti, Hist, of the 
Mongols, iii. 585 et seq. (W. Barthold.) 

ABU SA'iD Fadl Allah b. Abi ’l-Khair, 
Persian poet, born on the i'‘ Muhanam 357 (7th Dec. 
967) at Maihana (Mihna), the chief town of the 
district of Khawaran in ^orasan; died there the 
4th of Sha'ban 440 January 1049). His bio¬ 

graphy was written by one of his descendants, 
Muhammed b. Abi ’1-Munawwar, between 553 and 
599 (1158—1202). This valuable and interesting 
work, entitled Asrdr al-tawhld fl makdmat al- 
skai^ Abi Sa^id, edited by V. Zhukowski (St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, 1899), forms the basis of the articles 
devoted to Abu Sa'id by Farid al-DIu 'Attar in 
the Tadhkirat al-atvliyd and by DiamI in the 
Nafahat al-uns. 

Abu Sa'id, whose father w’as a druggist by 
profession, received his early education in his 
native town. After finishing his grammatical stu¬ 
dies , he proceeded to Merw in order to read 
jurisprudence with Abu 'Abd Allah al-Hu.sri, a Sha- 
fi'ite doctor; and on the latter’s death he betook 
himself to Abii Bekr Kaffal. We are told that, 
having passed ten years in Merw, he then set out 
for Sarakhs, where he pursued the study of the¬ 
ology under Abu 'All Zahir b. Ahmed. Here he 
w'as introduced by a crazy derwish, called Lukman-i 
Madjnun, to the famous Sufi Abu’l-Fadl b. Hasan, 
a pupil of Abu Nasr al-Sarra^, who traced his 
spiritual descent to I^unaid of Bagdad (d. 297 = 
909). Abu Sa'id eagerly embraced the doctrines 
of Sufism, acknowledged Abu ’1-Fadl as his Pir, 


and obeying his command went back to Maihana, 
where he spent seven years in complete seclusion. 
He then returned to Abu’l-Fadl, who bade him 
go to Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami of Nishapur 
(d. 412 = io2l) and receive the Kh irka (derwlslj 
frock) at his hands. After the ceremony of inves¬ 
titure he once more returned to Maihana and 
renewed his austerities. Disciples now began to 
gather round him, and such was the veneration 
which he inspired that his neighbors ceased to 
drink wine, and a melon-skin which he let fall by 
chance was sold for a sum of twenty dinars. At 
this time, according to his biographer, he left his 
home and during the next seven years wandered 
in the desert, eating no food except leaves and 
herbs. When Abu’l-Fadl died, Abu Sa'ld went to 
Amul to visit Shaikh Abu’l-'Abbas Kassab, who 
treated him with the utmost respect and clothed 
him with his own Khirka. Shortly afterwards he 
set out for Nishapur. There he spoke daily in 
public and gained hosts of friends, but his practices 
gave great offence to the different theological 
parties —-Karramites.Ashab al-Ra’y, and Shfites,— 
who joined in addressing a letter of complaint to 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna. They alleged that in 
the course of his public speeches the shaikh, 
instead of confining himself to exegesis of the 
Korean and the Traditions of the Prophet, frequently 
recited poetry; that he was always giving luxurious 
feasts: and that he and his disciples indulged in 
singing and dancing. Mahmud replied that the 
leading divines of Nishapur must investigate the 
matter and, if necessary, inflict the legal penalty. 
The shaikh, however, exercised his miraculous 
powers so effectually that his enemies withdrew 
their opposition, and thenceforward “ no one 
in Nishapur dared to say a word against the 
Sufis.* Many stories are told concerning the 
relations which existed between Abii Sa'id and 
Abu’I-Kasim al-Kushairi (d. 465 = 1072), author 
of the well-known risala on Sufism. Kusliairl at 
first regarded the new-comer with suspicion and 
dislike, but was finally reconciled to him and 
became his intimate friend — a result which does 
not appear to be very probable. At Nishapur 
Abu Sa'id also met the famous Ibn Sina’ (Avi¬ 
cenna), who is said to have afterwards remarked, 
“All that I know, he sees." A Persian quatrain 
by Abu Sa'id in answer to one by Avicenna has 
come down to us (Ethe, in Sitzungsber. d. kon. 
bayer. Akad.,philos.-philolog. Classe, 1878, pp. 52 et 
seq.). After staying a year in Nishapur, Abu Sa'id 
returned to his native town, where he ended his 
long life at the age of 83. 

Abu Sa'id is an important figure in the history 
of Sufism. He represents the extreme pantheistie 
ideas which were introduced by Bayazid of Bistam 
(d. 261 = 874) and which characterise the Per¬ 
sian Sufis in general. It is perhaps superfluous 
to add that he held Islam as well as every kind 
of positive religion in contempt. His original genius 
manifests itself in the new and striking form which 
he gave to these ideas. He is the founder of Sufi 
poetry. Although he wrote only rt/ba^i, in them 
w'e find almost the first examples in verse of that 
symbolical style and fanciful Imagery which the 
great poets of Persian Sufism, Farid al-DIn 'Attar 
and IJjalal al-Din Rumi, have made familiar. It was 
he, moreover, that first impressed on the Persian 
rublfi the mystical stamp which it has retained 
ever since, and which has passed into European 
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literature through Fitzgerald’s version of ^Omar 
Khayyam. One may doubt whether he is really 
the author of all the quatrains ascribed to him^ 
in view of the statement that most of the poetry 
which he recited in public was composed by one 
of his teachers, Abu’l-Kasim Bishr Yasln (see 
Halat u-sukhanan-i Shai^ Abu Sa^id ^ ed. by 
Zhukowski, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 54). Ninety-two 
rtibd^ls have been published by Ethe with a 
German verse-translation in the Sitzungsber. d. 
ko 7 i. bayer. Akad. philos.-philolog. Classe^ 1 ^ 75 ^ 
pp. 145—168; and 1878, pp. 38—70. 

_ _ (Nicholson.) 

ABU SA^ID al-KarmatI. [See al-djan- 

NABl.] _ 

ABU SA'^ID Sultan MTrza b. Muhammed 
B. MlRAN-shAH B. TTmur Beg, Mongol ruler, bom 
in 830 (1427) and put to death in 873 (1469). 

His father when dying confided him to Mirza 
Ulugh Beg Shah-nikhl, who had come to vist him, 
and the boy grew up under the eye of the astro¬ 
nomer prince, and won praise from him by his 
assiduity and interest in learning and accomplish¬ 
ments. He carried his early lessons into practice 
later on, for he not only became a great ruler, 
the most powerful of his day, but showed such 
character as led Abii'l-fadl ^Allaml to mention 
that in his prosperity he remained discreet and 
open-minded and that he was submissive to the 
teaching of pious persons. It is on record that 
he was a handsome man and was distinguished 
from a Moghul by having a full beard. That he 
was tactful and resourceful is shown by the me¬ 
thods he used in supplement to his military force 
both for the capture of Samarl>and in 855(1451) 
and in dealing with the Cagatai khans. 

[If we may believe 'Abd al-Razzak al-Samarkandi, 
the chief authority on this subject, Abu Sa'id, while 
yet sojourning at the court of Ulugh Beg, meditated 
the seizing of the sultanate for himself. In the 
year 853 (1449) at the age of 25 he made an 
attempt, profiting by the war between Ulugh Beg 
and his son ^Abd al-Latif, to capture Samarkand 
from the hands of ^Abd al-'AzTz, another son of 
Ulugh Beg, with the aid of the Turkoman tribe of 
Arghun, but was forced to retreat as ^Abd al- 
‘^Aziz called his father to his aid. In the following 
year (854) 'Abd al-Laflf, after having slain his 
father, was murdered himself at Samarkand, and 
Abu Sa'^id was proclaimed sultan at Bukhara. 
Being defeated by his adversary ^Abd Allah, 
he was compelled to flee to the north, occupied 
Yasl (the present Turkistan), where he was be¬ 
sieged without success by ^Abd Allah. In 855 
(1451) he succeeded, with the aid of Abu’l-Khair 
[q. v.], prince of the Ozbegs, in conquering Trans- 
oxania. Later (861, and definitely in 863) he con¬ 
quered the province of Kh orasan and made Herat 
his capital. — W. Barthold.] 

In the year 855, when Haidar Mirza Dughlat 
describes him as padshah of Transoxania {Md 
war'^ ^al-fiahr\ he met with strong opposition 
from Isan Bogha I^an Cagatai Moghul, which 
was renewed after a dispersion of the khan’s army 
and led to an important historical event. For Abu 
Sa'id was bent on acting against ‘^Irak and was 
restrained by the attacks of Isan Bogha Khan and 
bethought himself of a means of warding them 
from himself. In Shiraz dwelt, in obscurity and 
the enjoyment of the studies he loved, Yunus, the 
elder brother of Isan Bogha. Him Abu Sa^d sent 


for and with him made a compact that readjusted 
the old relations between the Timuride mirzas and 
the Moghul khans and gave in posse^ the headship 
of the Moghul Ulus to Yunus lUian as a vassal 
of Abu Sa^d. The whole episode is told with 
life and vigor by Haidar Mirza Dughlat. From 
this time friendship and intimacy subsisted between 
the two men and their bond was strengthened 
later on by the marriage of three sons of the 
mirza to three daughters of the khan. Now Abu 
Sa^^id set forth Yunus Khan with money and 
other aids to subjugate his brother and distract 
him from himself. 

From the beginning made in 855 by the capture 
of Samarkand, Abu Sa'^id widened his dominions 
till they stretched over Transoxania, Khor^an, 
Badakhshan. Kabul, Kandahar and the borders of 
Hindustan and ^Irak. In the early growth of his 
power, he overcame his cousins of the Shah-rukhi 
house; later his assailant was another Timuride 
Sultan Husain Mirza Bay-kara. His death was 
brought about by intervention in the feuds of the 
Turkomans- 

Tn 871 (1466-1467) Djahan-shah the head of the 
Black Sheep Turkomans was killed in battle with 
Uzun Hasan of the White Sheep, and his son 
sought Abu Sard’s aid to avenge himself. In 872 
Abu Sa'id marched out and made for Kara-bagh, 
the usual summer quarters of Uzun Hasan. On 
his way, he received repeated petitions for peace, 
but disregarded these and went on till he was 
in lands so well-known to Uzun Hasan that his 
supplies could easily be cut off. Abu Sa'^id’s array 
was reduced to a state of famine; his men deserted 
to save themselves; he fled with a few followers 
and was taken prisoner by the sons of UzUn 
Hasan and conveyed to the Turkoman camp. Uzun 
Hasan himself would willingly have spared the 
captive's life, but some of his officers opposed this. 
Three reasons are mentioned as leading to his 
execution; first desire to remove him from the 
path of Yadgar Muhammed Shah-rukht, whose 
claim to rule in the domains of his ancestor 
Shah-rukh had been recognized by Uzun Hasan; 
secondly, there existed a blood feud between him 
and Yadgar, because in 861 (1457) he had put 
to death under suspicion of treachery in Herat, 
the widow of Shah-rul^, Gawhar-shah Begam and 
his death at the hands of her descendant was just 
before Muhammedan Law; thirdly, he had dis¬ 
regarded the plea for peace of Uzun Hasan, a 
co-religionist and this again was against the Law. 
Consequently he was made over to the boy 
Yadgar, then about 16, on the 22*^ Radjab 873 
(4tt» Feb. 1469) and three days later, at the age 
of 43, he was put to death. 

The Bdbar name contains many references to 
Abu Sa'id, naming several of his emirs, his learned 
men and his exploits. It contains too a statement 
that he expelled Mir ''All Sher Naway from He¬ 
rat. It describes certain pictures which Abu Sa'^id 
had painted in a palace in Herat built by Babar 
Mirza Kalandar, which commemorate his own 
warlike exploits. Here in 912 (1506) Babar him¬ 
self was entertained by one of Abu Sa’^id’s widows, 
Khadidja A gh a. On one episode of his reign most 
historians dwell, namely the ir.agnificent festivities 
that marked the ceremony of the circumcision 
of his sons. Abu Sa'^id, in dignity of life, in great¬ 
ness of achievement, in energy and mental capacity, 
was a worthy forbear of the distinguished men 
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who carried on his line, Babar, Akbar, Shah-djahan. 

Three marriages with women of high rank are 
recorded for Abu Sa'id; his first and most respected 
wife was a daughter of Urdu Bogha Tarkhan, who 
belonged to the most ancient order of local 
nobility. Several members of her family are men¬ 
tioned by Babar as aping even royal style, and 
they played a great and ruling part in the early 
history of his time. This marriage had issue in 
Ahmed and Mahmud MIrzas. A second wife was 
a daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed Badakhshi, 
the refined and cultured king, who, claiming descent 
from Alexander of Macedon, is commemorated by 
Haidar Mirza Dughlat and Khondemir as the 
father of six daughters whose marriages these 
writers record. A third wife was a daughter of 
his early protector, Mirza Ulugh Beg. A wife of 
lower rank and the mother of one of his daugh¬ 
ters was Khadidia Agha, who subsequently was 
married by Sultan Husain Bay-kara and by him 
promoted to the rank of Begam. She it was whose 
intrigues played a ruinous part amongst his sons. 

Abu Sa'id left eleven sons of whom there rose 
to importance, Ahmed, Mahmud, “^Omar Shaikh, 
the father of the later emperor Babar, and Ulugh 
Beg Kabuli. He had at least nine daughters; six 
are named by Gul-badan Begam and three others 
by Babar whom they visited in Hindustan. The 
deference shown to them in act and word by 
these two of the younger generation casts reflex 
light on the high esteem in which their father 
was held by his descendants. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al-Razzak al-Samar- 
kandi, Matla^ al-sa’^dain-, Haidar Mirza Dughlat, 
Td'rikh-i rash>di\ Khondemir, Habib al-siyar\ 
Abu’l-Fadl ‘^Allami, Akbar name\ Gul-badan 
Begam, Htynayun name. (A. S. Beveridge.) 

ABU SALAMA al-Khallal Hafs b. 
SuLAtMAN, an emissary of the first '^Abbasides. 
Abu Salama, who was nothing more than a freed 
slave, took an active part in the cunning intrigues 
of the ^Abbasides, which prepared the final fall 
of the Umaiyad caliphate. After the 'Abbasides 
had allied themselves with the ‘Alides, an active 
propaganda in favor of the „Hashimides‘‘, i. e. 
the descendants of Hashim, the ancestor of Mu¬ 
hammed, was carried on. As a matter of fact this 
name could be applied according to circumstances 
as well to the ‘Abbasides as to the ‘Alides, and 
thus gave the former an excellent opportunity of 
winning many followers amongst the ‘^Alides also. 
The province of Khorasan, whose Persian popu¬ 
lation treated the ruling Arabs with scorn, was 
more especially the scene of Hashimide intrigue. 
In order to prepare the ground systematically, 
disguised agitators were sent out and every-where 
sowed discontent with the Umaiyad rule. The 
chief assistants of the '^Abbasides were Abu Salama 
and Abu Muslim, who unweariedly journeyed to 
and from Khorasan and the headquarters of the 
ringleaders, and with the assistance of subordinate 
emissaries stirred up the population. Whilst Abu 
Muslim remained faithful to the 'Abbaside party, 
Abu Salama gradually took up sides for the 
'Alides. The latter, however, did not dare to step 
forward openly and Abu Salama, the „vizier of 
the house of Muhammed“, was obliged to do 
homage to Abu’l-'Abbas. Shortly after in the year 
132 (750) he was murdered, being thus rewarded 
for his valuable services. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wus- 


tenf.), NO. 200; Tabari, see index; Ibnal-.^thir 
(ed. Tomb.), v. 194 et seq.\ Weil, Gesch. d. 
Chalifen.^ i. 700; ii. 2 et seq.\ A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- nnd Abendland.^ i. 454 et seq .; 
Noldeke, Orientalische Skizzen., pp. 144 et seq.\ 
Muir, The caliphate.^ its rise.^ decline., and fah 
(3‘1 ed.), pp. 430 et seq. ; Wellhausen, Das arab. 
Reich und sein Stiirz., pp. 320 et seq. 

_(K. V. Zetterst£en.) 
ABU ’l-SARAYA. [See nasr b. h.amdan 
and al-sari_b. maxsUr.] 

ABU SHAHRAIN (^father of two 
months"), a site of ruins in South Babylonia, to 
the south of al-Mukaiyar, the ancient Ur, and 
south-west of the Euphrates. Owing to a misunder¬ 
standing it was till now almost always put in 
our maps on the left instead of the right bank 
of the Euphrates (comp, concerning this, and 
chiefly concerning the ruins, Hilprecht, Explora¬ 
tions in Bible lands during the igdi ceeitury., Phi¬ 
ladelphia, 1903, pp. 17S et seq.) According to 
Scheil the journey from al-Mukaiyar to Abu Shah- 
rain takes four hours on horseback (comp. Recueil 
de travaux relatifs a la philol. et h Varcheol. 
egyptienne et assyrienne., xxi. 126). Abu Shah rain 
designates, as Taylor has already established, the 
site of the city of Eridu frequently mentioned in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. In 1855 Taylor orga¬ 
nized excavations there (comp. Jotirn. of the Roy. 
As. Soc., 1855, XV. 404 et seq.) — The center 
of gravity of Eridu’s importance lay in the religious 
domain. It is met with in the conjuration formulae 
of the oldest texts; the charm of Eridu plays 
a great part in the magical literature. Eridu was 
considered as the chief place of worship of Ea, 
the god of the celestial and terrestrial oceans. It 
must also be remarked that in the most ancient 
time, when the Euphrates and the Tigris separately 
fell into the Persian Gulf, Eridu lay close by the 
bank of the Tigris. 

Bibliography. Delitzsch, Wo lag das Pa- 
radiesf (Leipsic, 1881), pp. 227-228; Fr. Hum¬ 
mel, Grundr. der Gecgr. u. Gesch. des alt. 
Orients (2d ed., Munich, 1904), pp. a,(>^ et seq.'., 
idem. Die semit. Volker und Sprachen (Leipsic, 
1883), i. 201 et seq.'., idem, Gesch. Bahyl. u. 
Assyr. (Berlin, 1885—1889), pp. 196—200, 339; 
Muss-Arnolt, Concise diction, of the Assyrian 
language,_p. 98. _ (Strek.) 

ABU SHAMA Shihab .\l-DIn Abu’l- 
Kasim '=Abd al-Rahman b. Isma'Il, Arab histo¬ 
rian and philologist, born in Damascus on the 
23J Rabi' II 599 (lo'h January 1203). He studied 
in his native town and then in .Alexandria philo¬ 
logy and jurisprudence, and after he returned home 
he obtained a professorship in the Madrasa al- 
Rukniya. As he had drawn on himself suspicion 
of a crime, he was killed by an excited mob on 
the 19'h Ramadan 665 (i3ih June 1268). — His 
chief work is a history of the sultans Nur al-Din 
and Salah al-Din, entitled Kitdb al-razvdatain fl 
akhbdr al-dazulatain, in which he almost entirely 
reproduced the biography of Salah al-Din by Ibn 
Abi Taiy^, which has been lost (printed in 
Cairo, 1287-1288, 1292, 2 vol.). — Abou Chamah, 
le livre des deux jardins, ou Histoire des deux 
r'egnes celui de Hour ed-Din et celui de Salah ed- 
Din, Arabic text and French translation by Bar- 
bier de Jleynard {Recueil des historiens des croi- 
sades. Hist, er., Paris, 1898,1906). — Comp. Flei¬ 
scher, in the Sitznngsber. der sacks. Gesellsch. d. 
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Wi’sensch.^ 1859, pp. 11 et seq.\ E. P. Goergens 
and R. Rohricht, Arab. Quellenbcitrage zur Gesch. 
der Kreuzziige., edited and translated vol. i.; Zur 
Gesch. Salahaddins.! Berlin, 1879. An appendix to 
it: Dhail al-razvdatain., on the years 591—665 
(1195—1266), is exstant in manuscript (comp. 
Ahlwardt, Verz. d. arab. Handschr..^ No*. 9813- 
9814; catal. of Copenhagen, N^. 156; Paris, Sche- 
fer, N*>. 5852; C. Rieu, Supplement.^ Nos. 555-556; 
comp. Wahl, Neue arab. Anthologie.^ p. 208; ex¬ 
tracts in Barbier de Meynard’s edition, ii). — 
Abu Shama also made an extract from Ibn 'Asa- 
kir’s ^History of Damascus“ (Ahlwardt, loc. cit.., 
N®. 9782), and wrote commentaries on seven poems 
of his teacher “^Alam al-Din al-Sakhawi (d. 643 — 
1245) that are in praise of the Prophet, on the 
Burda and on the Shdtiblya {Hirz al-amant). 

Bibliography. al-KutubI, Fawdt.^ i. 252; 
SuyUtI, Tabakdt al-huffdz.^ xix. 10; Makrizi, 
Khitap i. 46; Orientalia.^ ii. 253; Wustenfeld, 
Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber., p. 3495 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ i. 317. 

(Brockelman’N.) 

ABU’l-SHAWK. [See faris b. mu- 
hammed.] 

ABU ’l-SHIS Muhammed b. Razim, Ara¬ 
bian poet. He was, according to the Kitdb al- 
aghani.^ the uncle, but according to the Kitdb al- 
sht^r of Ibn Kotaiba (who consequently makes 
Razin to have been the poet’s grandfather), the 
cousin of the poet Di'bil, Like the latter he lived 
at the Court of Harun al-Rashid. Aghdni (v. 36) 
relates an adventure that Abu ’1-ShIs had with a 
female slave of the caliph. Dissatisfied with the 
appreciation and above all probably with the re¬ 
ward he obtained in Bagdad, he went to al-Rakka, 
where, according to his own statement, he won 
through a laudatory poem the favor of the emir 
of that place, ‘’Okba b. Dja'far b. al-Ash'^alh. 
There he remained as the boon companion and court 
poet of his patron until his death (196 = 811). 
The fragments of his poetry, which the above- 
mentioned two compilations contain, however 
scanty they may be, induce us nevertheless to 
declare that Abu ’1-Shis could claim no original im¬ 
portance for his wine and venary songs, which, 
as it seems, were his favorite kind of poetry. 
Better are the elegies on the infirmities of old 
age, composed by the poet, who had become 
blind, towards the end of his life, because they 
come from an immediate impulse. The touch of 
self-irony that appears now and then in his ver¬ 
ses shows that he was by nature rather more fitted 
for comical composition; comp. Ibn Kotaiba, loc. 
cit..^ p. 536 ('^'5 farraka etc.) To ridicule the imi¬ 
tators of the desert poets — he proposes to sub¬ 
stitute the „camel of separation" for the „raven 
of separation" — he had certainly not much right 
either. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 763; Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tomb.), vi. 135; Aglianl.^ xv. 108 
et seq. ; Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb al-shi''r (ed. de Goeje), 
PP- 535 tt seq.'., Ibn Khallikan (trans. de Slane), 
iv. 232, note 22; 359, note 4; al-KutubI, Aoreaf, 
ii. 281-282; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., 
i. 83. _ (A. SCHAADE.) 

ABU SHUDJA^ Ahmed b. al-Husain 
(Hasan) B. Ahmed al-IsfahanI, Shafi'ite juriscon¬ 
sult, born in 434 (1042-1043), was the author of 
a much used manuel of jurisprudence: al-Takrlb 
JLl-fikh, edited by Keyzer (Leyden, 1859), and, 


with al-Ghazzl’s commentary, by L. W. C. v. d. 
Berg {ib., 1895). Comp, also Sachau, Muhamm. 
Recht nack schajiitischer Lehre (Berlin, 1897); 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 392. 

ABU SHUDJA^ Muhammed b. al-Husaix, 
a vizier. [See al-rudrawarI.] 

ABU SIMBEL, a rocky wall on the left 
bank of the Nile, betw'een the first and second 
cataracts, 22° 22' north lat., famous on account 
of two temples hewn in the live rock from the 
time of Raamses II. The chief sanctuary w'as conse¬ 
crated to Amon Re of Thebes and Re Harma- 
chis of Heliopolis, yet Ptah of Memphis and the 
king himself were also worshiped there. The 
smaller (northern) temple was sacred to Hathor 
and Queen Nefret-ere. The large temple in parti¬ 
cular, with its matchless fagade of four Raamses 
colosses, each 20 metres high, belongs to the most 
splendid monuments of ancient Egyptian art. The 
temple had been exposed to large sand drifts, and 
was laid bare only in the beginning of the 19‘h 
century. Only modern Arabian authors give some 
particulars about it after French sources. — The 
name Abu Simbel is a popular arabicization {Abu 
= father, Sunbul = ear of corn) of the local Nu¬ 
bian designation. Abu Simbel lies to the south 
of the Arabic-Nubian language limit, whence the 
many variants in the spelling of the name (Abu 
Su(i)nbul, Abusu(i)nbul, Abu Su(i)nbul); the French 
discoverers named it Ipsamboul. 

Bibliography. Badecker, Aegypten (6th 
ed.), p. 377; '^All M-a'b 3 .tak,al-^itatal-^adida, 
viii. 14. _ (C. H. Becker.) 

ABU SUFYAN (or Abu Hanzala) Sakhr 
B. Harb b. Umaiya, of the Koraishite family of 
^Abd Manaf, a leader of the aristocratic party in 
Mecca hostile to Muhammed. According to the 
usual statement regarding his death (see below), 
he was a few years older than Muhammed, ac¬ 
cording to others, however, he was ten years older. 
Abtt SufySn was a rich and respected merchant, 
who repeatedly led the great Meccan caravan. 
Like most of the great merchants he took up a 
hostile attitude to the movement brought about 
by Muhammed, which touched him personally in 
so far that his daughter Umra Hablba had mar¬ 
ried a follower of the Prophet’s and emigrated 
with him to Abyssinia. Against his desire he 
brought about the fateful battle at Bedr; the army, 
which had hastened up at his cry of distress, 
would not return without striking a blow, although 
he ordered it to do so once he had got his ca¬ 
ravan in safety. His eldest son Hanzala fell in 
the fight; another son '^Amr was taken prisoner 
but exchanged subsequently for one of Muham- 
med’s followers, who as a pilgrim had fallen into 
Abu Sufyan’s hands. After the battle of Bedr, 
he took over the command of the Meccans. It is 
not at all clear as to the facts concerning his oath of 
vengeance after the defeat and the miraculous 
campaign he undertook to fulfill his vow (the 
Sawlk campaign). The battle of Ohod afforded 
great satisfaction both to himself and to the Mec¬ 
cans, but he did not know how to make use of 
the victory and neglected the opportunity of 
thoroughly humiliating his dangerous opponent. 
Equally obscure is the tale of the meeting arranged 
after the battle of Ohod for the following year 
at Bedr and of his non-appearance at the rendez¬ 
vous. Whether Muhammed really, as Ibn Hisham 
relates, sent assassins to Mecca to kill Abu Suf- 
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yan after the murder of Khubaib and of Zaid, 
is very doubtful. In the year 5 (627) during the 
^campaign of the Moat“, he led one part of the 
great army that advanced against Medina 5 as 
however after some time he saw the hopelessness 
of the siege, he ordered his troops to march back 
and soon the whole army melted away. Aba 
SufySn had always unwillingly taken part in mili¬ 
tary enterprises, but after this fiasco he comple¬ 
tely abandoned the idea of continuing the fight 
with his sturdy and obstinate enemy. During Mu- 
hammed’s campaign which was concluded by the 
treaty of Hudaibiya, he kept entirely in the back¬ 
ground, as the military party was still a power in 
Mecca. When the treaty was broken by the quarrel 
between Bekr and Khuza'a, he feared the conse¬ 
quences for his town and proceeded to Medina 
to arrange the matter. According to Ibn Hisham 
and others he is said to have been very badly 
treated by his daughter Umm Habiba, who had 
married Muhammed in the meanwhile, as well 
as by Muhammed himself. In reality, however, 
the Prophet, to whom an understanding with his 
father-in-law must have been very valuable, doubt¬ 
lessly received him in a quite other manner and 
discussed the surrender of Mecca with him. In 
harmony with this Muhammed at the beginning 
of the campaign against Mecca proclaimed that 
anybody who took refuge in Abu Sufyan’s house 
should enjoy complete immunity. It is true that 
Aba Sufyan’s wife Hind cried shame on her 
husband’s weakness, but her fury was as unsuc¬ 
cessful as the armed resistance attempted by a 
few irreconcilables. By his respectful treatment 
of Abu Sufyan, Muhammed admitted how much 
he owed to the latter’s cunning surrender. Abu 
Sufyan accompanied him on his campaign against 
the HawSzin tribe, and though the dangerous turn 
that things took during the Hunain fight may 
have inspired him for a moment with the hope 
of getting rid of the tyrant, he did not let it 
appear. After the victory he also received „for the 
winning of his heart* such a generous share of the 
booty that he had every reason to be satisfied. 
At the siege of Ta^if, behind whose walls another 
of his daughters was living, he lost an eye (ac¬ 
cording to Tabari, i. 2101, this accident happened 
in the Yarmuk battle). Abu Bekr made him go¬ 
vernor over Nadjran and Hidjaz (thus Beladhorl, 
ed. de Goeje, p. 103; comp, Ibn Hadjar, Isaba^ 
ii. 477, where the statement that the Prophet had 
already placed him over Nadjran is contested). 
For the rest, most of the other tales concerning 
him are of no value as they show too distinctly 
anti-Umaiyad party interests. Thus it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether, as is related in Tabari, i. 1827 et 
seq.^ he opposed Abu Bekr’s election and was on 
this account reprimandad by ’'All. Certainly the 
aecount of Abu Bekr’s insulting address to Abu 
Sufyan and his words to his startled father were 
invented in an anti-Umaiyad spirit. Still more 
clearly is this tendency shown in an account, ac¬ 
cording to which Abu Sufyan is said to have 
been delighted at every advantage gained by the 
enemy of the Muslims at the Yarmuk battle. As 
a matter of fact there exists another tale, accord¬ 
ing to which he called on Allah for help during 
the battle. That he took part in the battle is 
also mentioned elsewhere (Beladhorl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 135; Saif even makes him a Kass on this 
occasion; Tabari, i. 2695), but it is rather remark¬ 


able as he was then some 70 years old. Ac 
cording to the most wide-spread account he 
died at the age of 88 in the year 31 (651-652); 
but others give the years 32, 33 or 34 (652— 
655). He was thoroughly representative of the 
unprincipled and characterless policy of the Mec¬ 
cans towards Muhammed — a policy which subse¬ 
quently knew how to make use of the conces¬ 
sions wrung from the Prophet. 

Bibliography. Tabari, see index; Ibn 
Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), i. 463 et seq..^ 543 et 
seq .^ 583, 666, 753, 807, 993; Ibn Sa'd, viii., 
70; Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), pp. 5^1 ^ 35 ? 
Hadjar, Isdba^ ii. 477 et seq.\ Nawawi (ed. 
Wiistenf.), p. 726; ^las^udi, Miirudj (Paris), 
iv. 179 et seq. (F. Buhl.) 

ABU ’l-SUTJD b. Muhammed al-AmidI 
(i. e. a native of Amid, now, Diyar Bekr), a cele- 
' brated Ottoman lawyer of Kurdish descent, who was 
for thirty years Shaikh al-Isl 3 m and one of the 
principal collaborators of Sultan Sulaiman al- 
Kanuni, born in 896 (1490-1491). He was first 
mtuiarris (professor of canonical law) and judge j 
he was for eight years kadi ‘^askar of Roumelia 
when he was appointed Shaikh al-Islam by the 
sultan. He wrote a commentary on the Korean, 
borrowed from Baidawl and the Ka shsh af of Zamal^- 
sljari, the first volume of which brought him an 
increase in his salary of from 300 aspers a day 
■ to 500, and the second raised his emoluments to 
! 600. Salim II, after his accession to the throne, 
j honored him with a peculiar distinction, laying 
his hand on his turban and embracing him with 
effusion; his salary was raised to qoo aspers (l''* 
^a'ban 974 = i I'h Febr. 1567. It was he who by 
a fetwa justified Salim’s undertakings against 
Cyprus. His death (982 = 1574) plunged the sultan 
into profound grief. He was the author of the 
KanTm name of Sulaiman, a collection of laws 
promulgated during the reign of that sultan; he 
has left Arabic and Turkish poems. His name 
has been given to one of the principal streets in 
Constantinople. 

Bibliography’. Hammer-Purgstall, Hist.de 
rempire ottoman.^ vi. 3, 300 et scq..^ 454; Gibb, 
History of the Ottoman poetry.^ iii. 116. 

_ _ (Cl. FIuart.) 

ABU TAHIR Sulaiman al-KarmatI b. 
AbI Sa'^id .^-Hasan. [See Ai.-rriANNARr.] 

ABU TAHIR TaksUsI (TartusI, Tusi) Mu¬ 
hammed B. Hasan b. ^AlI b. Musa, the name of 
a person, otherwise unknown, that passes for the 
author of some extensive prose romances written 
in Persian and translated into Turkish. The titles 
of these romances are; Kahraman name (a story 
of Kahraman at the time of the ancient Iranian 
king Ilushang), Darab name (a history of Darius 
and Alexander), Kiran-i Hahashi.^ concerning which 
comp. Rieu, Cat. of Turkish MSS ..^ pp. 219 
et seq. 

Bibliography”. Ethe, in Grundriss der 
iron. Philologie., ii. 318; Mohl, Livre des rois.^ 
i. preface, pp. 74 et seq. 

ABU TAIYIB. [See al-mutanabbT and 
AL-TABARl (^TaMr b. ‘^Abd Allah).] 

ABU TAKA, i. e. ^father of the window^ 
(whence patak, pataca), a coin with the imprint 
of a colonade [see abu midfa'’]. 

ABU TALIB "^Abd Manaf b. ^Abo al- 
Muttalib, Muhammed’s uncle. He took charge 
of his orphaned nephew when the latter's grand- 
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father [see ^abd al-muttalib] died. According 
to tradition Muhammed accompanied him on his 
business journeys. As Abu Talib was poor and 
had a numerous family, Muhammed is said to have 
shown his gratitude to him by bringing up his 
son “^Ali in his own house; but this is perhaps 
only a later legend, especially as it does not 
agree with what is elsewhere related of Abu 
Talib’s conduct. Thus when the Meccans began 
to persecute Muhammed on account of his at¬ 
tacks on their religion, he, as head of the fa¬ 
mily, took up his side and in spite of the repeated 
protests of the Meccans would not abandon the 
fulfilment of this parental duty. His example was 
followed by the other Ha^imides with the excep¬ 
tion of Abu Lahab, and w’hen the Koraishites 
made the declaration of ostracism, they all retired 
to the quarter of the town inhabited by them 
(the ^i'^d of Abu Talib), and lived there for a 
length of time in a very oppressed condition. It 
was therefore a heavy blow for Muhammed when 
his faithful uncle died 3 years before his emigra¬ 
tion to Medina, and 10 years after his prophetic 
mission. It is not astonishing that tradition took 
possession of this man, who had been so intimately 
connected with the Prophet and of whom so 
little was known. In one tradition he has become 
the Saiyid of the Koraishites. Kasidas were com¬ 
posed and put into his mouth. More especially 
was the question discussed as to whether he was 
converted before he died or whether he died an 
infidel. Party interests had their influence in this 
case; the general and certainly correct theory 
was that, whilst remaining quite faithful to his 
nephew, he yet considered his preaching as a re¬ 
verie. This was very unpalatable to the '^AUde 
party and they therefore manufactured several 
traditions which asseited the contrary with more 
or less decisiveness. The consequence was that 
the opponents of the ^Alides came forward with 
other traditions, in which the Prophet himself 
speaks of the pains, surely moderate, which his 
pagan uncle had to suffer in Hell. 

Bibliography'. Tabari, i. 1123, 1174 et 
scq..^ *199; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 115, 
167 et seq..^ 172 et seq.\ Ibn Hadjar, Isaba.^ iv. 
211—219; Caetani, Annali deW Isla/n.^ i. 308; 
Goldziher, Muhamm. Stiid..^ ii. 107; Noldeke, 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, MorgenL Geseilsck..^ 
lii. 27 et_seq. (Buhl.) 

ABU TALIB Kalim. [See kalIm.] 

ABU TALIB KH AN b. HadidjI Mu¬ 
hammed Beg Kh an, of Turkish origin, born at 
Lucknow in the year 1165 (1752), was at first 
Amaldar of Itawa and other districts, then held 
various offices, through which he was of great 
help to Colonel A, Hannay and Mr. Middleton. 
In the years 1799—1802 he undertook with Cap¬ 
tain D. Richardson a travel through Europe, which 
he described after his return to Calcutta (1803). 
He was, however, unable to publish the description 
of his journey, as he died shortly afterwards (about 
1806). The work was edited in Calcutta, 1812, 
by Mirza Husain '^All and Mir Kudrat ^All under 
the title of Maslr-i talibl ft bildd-i Ifrandfi, Two 
years later an English translation of it by Stewart ap¬ 
peared in London, and an abridged adaptation from 
it by D, Macfarlane was printed in Calcutta, 1827. 
A French translation by Ch. Malo, entitled Mirza 
About Taleb Khati.^ voyages en Asie.^ e?i Afrique., en 
Europe ecriis par lui-meme.^ appeared in Paris, 1819. 


Bibliography'. Elliot and Dowson, 
of India.^ viii. 298 et seq.'^ Rieu, Cat. of Fers, 
MSS..^ i. ^84. 

ABU TAMMAM HabIb b. Aws, poet 
and anthologist, born in' 180 or 188 (796 or 804), 
and his birth-place is said to have been Dj asim, 
a village near Damascus in the direction of Tibe¬ 
rias, died in 228 or 231 (842-843 or 845-846). His 
father was a Christian named Thadus (Theodosius ?), 
for which name the son, when he became a Muslim, 
substituted the Arabic Aws, to which he attached 
a pedigree in the tribe of Taiy^, whence he is 
often called simply the Taiyrite. Some of his early 
life was, it is said, spent in Damascus, where 
his father kept a wine shop, and he worked as 
a weaver’s assistant. Thence he went to Hims 
(Emessa), where he commenced his career as a 
ppet by lampooning the family of “^Otba b. Abi 
“^Asim in the interest of his patrons the Banu 
'Abd al-Karim. Then he went to Egypt, where 
he at first earned a living by selling water in 
,the Great Mosque^ but where he also found 
opportunity to study Arabic literature, especially 
poetry, and the subject therewith connected. He 
there first eulogized and then lampooned ^Aiyash 
b. LuhaFa al-Hadrami, and at Damascus again 
first eulogized and then lampooned Abu’l-Mughith 
Mnsa al-Rafikl. After a futile attempt to gain the 
favor of al-Ma^mun, he went to Mawsil (Mosul), 
where much of his life was spent. He met with 
more success at the court of MuHasim, who rewarded 
his encomiums, and even look him as companion 
on his famous expedition against Amorium (223 = 
838); and he also enjoyed the favor of Mu'ta- 
sim’s son, Ahmed, and his son and successor 
al-Wathik. He was naturally also employed as 
encomiast by many of the eminent men at the 
Court, e. g. Ahmed b. Abi Du^ad and Muhammed 
al-Zaiyat, as well as other generals, ministers and 
provincial governors, e. g, al-Afshin, Abu Sa'ld 
Muhammed b. Yu*uf, Abu Dulaf al-Tdjll, DjaTar 
al-Khaiyat, ‘^Abd Allah b. Tahir, M^ik b. TawV, 
al-Hasan b. Sahl, al-Hasan b, Radja^, al-Hasan 
b. Wahb, IGialid b. Yazid al-ShaibanI, etc. Various 
anecdotes are told of his visits to his provincial 
patrons: when slaying with Ibn Ra^a^ in Fars, 
he gave his patron reason to suspect that he 
neglected the Muslim religious observances, and 
when questioned on this matter, expressed doubts 
as to the effectiveness of those observances, a 
confession which nearly led to his execution. Of 
these religious doubts there are no traces in the 
Diwan (published at Beyrout, 1889 and 1905: 
indices to the latter in yourn. of the Roy. As. 
Sof.., Oct. 1905), which contains some devotional 
poems, besides the encomiums on the author’s 
various patrons, laments on the dead, and satires 
on the poet’s enemies; the conquest of Amorium 
and the defeat and death of Babek the Khurra- 
mite with the execution of al-Af^In are the chief 
matters of historical interest with which it deals. 
It was collected and arranged in alphabetical 
order by al-SulI, and afterwards rearranged in 
order of subjects by 'All b. Hamza al-Ispahani. 
Its ideas are said to be mainly derived from the 
works of older poets, of which Abu Tammam 
made exhaustive studies, resulting in the com¬ 
position of six anthologies iikhiiydrat\ viz. i. 
Ikhtiydr kabiFilt the Greater, containing select 
verses from tribal lays. 2. Ikhtiydr kabd^ili.^ se¬ 
lections from tribal lays by little known poets. 
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3. Ikhtiyar sku^ara^ al-fuhul^ selections of master¬ 
pieces by pagan and Islamic poets, ending with 
Ibn Hanna. 4. The Haniasa^ composed when the 
author was returning from a visit to “^Abd Allah 
b. Tahir, and was delayed by snow at Hamadhan 
at the house of Abu’l-Wafa^ b. Salama; it is in 
ten sections, dealing with different subjects, and 
embraces gems of Arabic poetry from pre-Islamic 
down to '^Abbaside times [see hamasa]. 5. Ikhtiyar 
al-mukattclat^ arranged in a similar order to the 
last, but commencing with love-poems. 6. Selections 
from modern poets. Of these only N®. 4 is now 
accessible, but another was in the hands of the 
author of Kh izanat al-adab (d. 1030= t6oi), and 
all were extant in the time of al-Hasan b. Bishr 
al-AmidI (d. 340 = 952), from whose work „Com- 
parison between Abu Tammam and Buhturi** (pub¬ 
lished at Constantinople, 1287) we learn that 
like other great poets Abu Tammam had obtrec- 
tatores, one of whom, Ahmed b. '"L baid Allah al- 
KutrabullI called al-Farid, wrote a book showing 
rip his various faults of style, etc. Some of these 
criticisms were answered by Marzuki in a work in 
defence of the poet ^ and to some of al-Amidi’s 
objections there are replies in al-Sharlf al-Mur- 
tada’s al-Shihdb fi'l-shaib wa'l-skabab (Constanti¬ 
nople, 1302). Biographies of the poet were writ¬ 
ten by Ibrahim al-Suli (d. 243 = 858), who knew 
him personally, by ^Ali al-Sumaisati, and by the 
I^alidis in the fourth century. Of the numerous 
commentaries on the Dlwan enumerated by Hadjdji 
Khalifa that by Tibrizi exists in the Leyden Library. 

Bibliography. Aghani.^ xv. too—108; 
Mas^udi, MurudJ (Paris), vii. 147 et seq.-., Ibn 
al-Anbari, pp. 213—216; Ibn I^allikan (ed. 
Wustenf.), N®. 146; SuyutI, Ilusn al-muhddara 
(Cairo, 1321), i. 267-, Khizanat al-adab.^ i. 172; 
Hamasa (ed.Freytag), ii. I et seq.-, Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 84. 

(D. S. Margoi.iouth.) 

ABU TASHFIN I, fifth sovereign of the 
dynasty of the Banu ‘^Abd al-Wad [see '^ABDAL- 
wAdides] of Tlemcen. He was only 23 when he 
had his father Abu Hammu Musa I [q. v.] assas¬ 
sinated and seized the regal power. 

Abu Tashfin I was solemnly proclaimed king 
on the 23d Djumada I 718 (23'' July 1318), and 
at the very commencement of his reign he exiled 
into Spain all those of his relations who might 
raise any pretention to the throne. His principal 
confident and prime minister was one ofhisfreed- 
men, a renegade Christian, a Catalonian, who 
had taken the name of Hilal. This personage 
seems to have had a great ascendancy over the 
young king and great influence in the affairs of 
the kingdom. It was Hilal who caused Musa b. 
'All, the best of all the generals in the kingdom, 
to be disgraced, exiled and then thrown into prison. 

The chroniclers of the kings of Tlemcen, Yahya 
b. Khaldun in particular, who nevertheless shows 
in his book a great partiality for the princes 
of the 'Abdalwadide dynasty, his benefactors, 
were obliged to acknowledge that this prince was 
addicted to pleasure, liked ephemeral enjoyment 
and loved the amusements and good things of 
this world. 

In fact Abu Tashfin I would appear to have 
been a king very much detached from religious 
matters; he took a delight in adorning his capital 
with splendid buildings, and yet neither the building 
nor the restoration of a single mosque can be 


placed to his credit. He built, however, a Ma- 
drasa, which in remembrance of its founder was 
called Madrasa Tdshfiniya. The king, by building 
this edifice, evidently wished rather to mark the 
respect he bore towards the scholars and poets, 
whom he entertained to sing his praise, than to 
make a school for the teaching of religious sciences. 

Except the great reservoir fzl-sihrtdj al-a^zam), 
which may still be seen, no other trace of the 
buildings raised at Tlemcen during his reign 
remains. It is, however, a fact important to note, 
that the workmen, and probably the architects 
also, employed by .\bu Tashfin were Christian 
prisoners of war confined in Tlemcen. 

With regard to external politics, .\bu Tashfin 
had in various times to intervene with his troops 
to settle the quarrels which arose between the 
Marinide princes in the West and the Hafsides in 
the East. It was principally on the side of Ifriklya, 
where a Hafside prince with the support of .\rab 
tribes attempted to seize the sway, that the king 
of Tlemcen hurled his armies. Bougie and Constan¬ 
tine notably were successively besieged by his 
troops. His commander-in-chief Mtlsa b. 'All 
actually founded the town of Tamzizdikt in the 
valley of the Summam, a day’s journey from Bou¬ 
gie, for the purpose of more closely blockading 
the latter place. 

.3.ba Tashfin hoped, by help of the troubles 
which were shaking the Hafside empire, to extend 
his kingdom towards the east, as his father had 
done before him. He would have liked to carry 
the frontiers of his kingdom beyond Bougie and 
Constantine. He was intoxicated by the first easy 
successes of his generals and was obstinately 
resolved upon the war with his Hafside neighbor, 
which brought about a reconciliation between the 
latter and the Marinide king of Fez. An alliance 
was concluded between these two sovereigns, and 
the king of Fez intervened to bring about the 
conclusion of peace between Abu Tashfin and the 
king of Tunis. Abu Tashfin would listen to nothing. 
A second embassy sent with the same object to 
Tlemcen by the Marinide sovereign Abu’l-Hasan, 
who had just replaced his father on the throne, 
was badly received by Abu Tashfin. In 732 (1331- 
1332) the king of Fez marched against Central 
Maghrib, at the same time warning his ally, the 
king of Tunis, to attack the 'Abdalwadides on 
the east of their kingdom. 

After having ravaged and subdued the states 
of Abu Tashfin, Abu’l-Hasan began the siege of 
Tlemcen in 735 (1335). Less than two years 
afterwards (30'*' Ramadan 737 =: May 1337), the 
besiegers entered the 'Abdalwadide capital by as¬ 
sault and King Abu Tashfin perished, with his 
arms in his hand, before the gate of his castle, 
which he defended heroically. His three sons and 
many great personages, notably Musa b. '.\ll, the 
famous general, who had been received again into 
favor and at that time held the position of first 
minister, fell by the side of their king. 

With Abu Tashfin the kingdom of the Banu 
'Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen disappeared for a time 
and it became a Marinide state. 

[For bibliography see 'abd al-wad and 'ab¬ 
dalwadides.] _ _ (A. Bel.) 

ABU TASHFIN II, king of Tlemcen, 
born at the beginning of Rabi' I 752 (April-May 
1351) at Nedroma, where his father Abu Hammu 
Musa II was on a holiday with the saintly Abn 
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Ya^kub, the grandfather of Abu Tashfin. The latter 
passed his youth at Nedroma with his grandfather, 
whilst his father Abu Hammu, fleeing from Tlem- 
cen with the sultan, who had been defeated by 
the Marlnide Abu Thabit, went to seek refuge in 
Tunis [see abu hammu il]. The Marlnide Abu 
Tnan, who did not hesitate to put the two uncles 
of Abu Hammu II to death, had consideration 
for the latter’s father, Abii Ya'^kub, on account of 
the retired and pious life he led at Nedroma; 
he sent the old man and his grandson, Abu Tash- 
fin II, to live at Fez, \vhere they were well 
treated. After the restoration of the throne of the 
Banu ^Abd al-Wad of Tlemcen by Abu Hammu 
II, he succeeded in making his father and son 
return to his capital where they were received 
with great pomp on the 17^^ Radjab 760 (14*’” 
June 1359). Whilst Abu Ya'^kub went to fight in 
the east of the kingdom and died at Algiers in 
Sha'^ban 763 (May-June 1362), the young Abu 
Tashfin lived at the court of Tlemcen and enjoyed 
his father’s entire solicitude. 

In spite of the attentions with which Abu 
Hammu surrounded this son, whom he destined 
for the throne, Abu Tashfin was impatient to 
reign. He caused his father to be imprisoned at 
Oran with the intention of putting him to death, 
but Abu Hammu succeeded in escaping and returned 
to his capital. On being informed of this sudden 
reappearance of his father, whom he believed to 
be dead, Abu Tashfin hastily quitted the moun¬ 
tains of Titari where he was fighting against his 
brothers and returned to Tlemcen by forced 
marches. On his approach, Abu Hammu fled 
precipitately and hid himself in the minaret of 
the great mosque, Abu Tashfin joined him there; 
he appeared to be moved at the sight of his 
father, and was reconciled with him for a day. 
Abu Hammu proclaimed his abdication and asked 
as a supreme favor to be permitted to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Abu Tashfin consented and 
put at his father’s disposition a ship to take him 
from the port of Oran to Alexandria. On the 
way Abu Hammu bribed with money and pro¬ 
mises the people charged with guarding him, 
.•and was disembarked at Bougie; from there he 
returned triumphantly to his capital in Radjab 
790 (July 1388) and took the reins of government 
into his hands again. Meanwhile Abu Tashfin, 
meditating revenge, had taken refuge at the Court 
of Fez, where his intrigues met with all the suc¬ 
cess he promised himself from them. At the end 
of a year he reappeared on the territory of Tlemcen 
at the head of a Marlnide army, which encountered 
that of Abu Hammu on the Dhu’l-Hidjdja 791 
(21st November 1389) at al-Ghiran on land of the 
Banu Warnid. The result of this encounter was 
that the troops of Abu Hammu were routed, and 
Abu Hammu himself killed. His head was car¬ 
ried to Abu Ta^fln who gazed on this horrible 
trophy unmoved. 

When this wicked son had thus usurped the 
power, he seemed to wish to redeem his crime 
by imitating the good administration of Abu 
Hammu and by encouraging art and letters. The 
feasts of the Mawlid were celebrated, as they 
had been in the reign of his father, with great 
pomp. But it was above all in warlike expeditions 
that this king showed his military worth and the 
qualities of a man of action and energy, things 
his father lacked. 


For the rest he was envious, violent, cruel and 
debauched, and the Arab chroniclers, al-TanasI in 
particular, strew him with too many flowers. He 
it was, who in the lifetime of his father caused 
the secretary and confident of the latter, Yahya 
b. Khaldun, to be assassinated from jealosy. He 
was not contented with having caused his father’s 
death, and as soon as he had the power, he 
caused many of his brothers to be put to death. 

He had succeeded in reaching the throne thanks 
to the support of the Marinides of Fez and on 
condition of remaining their vassal. He was faith¬ 
ful to his engagements on this side, but it seems 
that he would not have delayed long in shaking 
off the yoke of this troublesome suzerainty if death 
had not struck him on the 17^^ Radjab 795 (29^1^ 
May 1393) after a reign of 37.2 years (Nov. 1398 
lo May 1393). His tomb has been found by Bros- 
selard in the vaults of the old castle at Tlemcen. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar {Hist, 
des Berb.)^ iii. 463 ei seq .; Brosselard, Tombeaux 
des emirs Beni Zeiyan^ pp. 64 ei seq. See also 
the bibliography of the articles ^abd al-wXd and 
^ABDALW^IDES. (A. BeL.) 

ABU TH AWR Ibrahim b. Khalid b. 
Abi’l-Yamani ’l-KalbI, a jurisconsult. Originally 
he belonged to the Trakian school, but later he 
joined al-Shafi% whose older (Bagdadian) writings 
he transmitted to posterity. In many respects, 
however, he deviated from his roaster’s teaching, 
and became the founder of a school of his own, 
the teaching of which still in the fourth century 
of the Hegira was wide-spread in Armenia and 
Adharbaidjan. Abu Thawr died in 240 (854) or 246 
(860) in Bagdad. Nothing of his works has been 
preserved. 

Bibliography'. Fihrist.^ i. 211 (comp, ii, 
91); Ibn al-Subkl, i. 227—231; al-Dlmhabl, 
Tadhkirat al-kuffaz., ii. 94 (cl, 8, N*^, 115); 
Wustenfeld, Schafiiten.^ N®. 12. With regard to 
his teaching comp, the Ihhtilaf works (e. g. 
Tabari). _ _ (F. Kern.) 

ABU TUMES, a mountain 1551 metres 
high in the northern part of the Hawran mountain- 
range (Djebel al-Druz). Recently it became famous 
through that a Drusian sanctuary, consecrated to 
the Masih (Messiah), was erected on its top. The 
Drusian sanctuaries resemble very much the Mu- 
hammedan ones in their architecture. A saint is 
called by the Druses just as by the Mussulmans 
Wall or Shaikh. The reason why a sanctuary was 
erected on Abu Tumes for the Messiah is, because, 
it is said, the latter appeared in a dream to a 
Christian of HawTan, telling him that he lived on 
that mountain and expressing his wish to have 
there a Makatn. Among other saints, al-Khidr is 
particularly worshiped by the Druses on a high, 
isolated mountain. 

Bibliography'. Revue biblique., 1904^ P*425; 
Littmann, in the Zeitschr. fur Assyriologie.^ xix. 
148 e( seqj_ LiTTMANN.) 

ABU TURAB (^father of dust‘d), the 
Kunva of the caliph ^Ali b. Abi Talib, which is 
said to have been given him by Muhammed, and 
which is considered by the Shl^ites as an honorific 
surname. Noldeke (in the Zeitschr, d, Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ lii. 29 et seq.\ however, thinks 
this Kunya has rather been given 'All by his 
enemies as an injurious nickname; this is also 
the opinion of Sarasin [Das Bild Alts bei den 
Historikern der Sunna., p. 34). But, as the Shl^^i- 
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tes consider Abu Turab as an honorific name, it 
is often met with in the later epoch, e. g. the 
celebrated Sufi Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi (d. 245 = 
859), about whose supposed tomb Goldziher has 
given an interesting notice in his Muhatnm. 
ii. 354. Goldziher also remarks ("ioc. cit.^ p. 121) 
that the followers of 'All are sometimes called | 
Turabiya. _ 

ABU 'UBAID al-Kasim b. Sallam al- 
HarawI, philologist, jurist and theologian, born 
at Herat in 154 (770); his mother was a Greek 
slave. He studied in Basra under al-Asma'i and 
Ibn al-A'rabl. He, however, did not confine him¬ 
self like his teachers to linguistic studies, which 
to be sure, were even for him the center of 
interest, but he also passed for a man thoroughly 
versed in law. Thus he began his career as educator 
in the family of Harthama, who had become in 
the year 189 (804) governor of Khorasan, and 
then at the house of Thabit b. Nasr b. Malik, 
the governor of Tarsus; in the latter town he was 
afterwards appointed judge, which ofiice he held 
18 years. The later governor of Khorasan, 'Abd 
Allah b. Tahir, also was a generous patron of 
his. Afterwards he lived in Bagdad, and he died 
in Mecca or in Medina, about 223 (837), after 
he had performed the pilgrimage. 

His principal work is a large dictionary; Gha- 
rlb al-musannaf^ in 1000 chapters, on which he 
is said to have worked 40 years (MSS. in Cairo, 
Khidiwiya^ iv. 176, and Constantinople, Aya Sofia, 
N®. 4706; comp. Goldziher, Abh. zur arab. Phi¬ 
lologies i. 78). His Qharlb al-hadiths a work on 
the rare expressions in traditions, is also highly 
esteemed; comp, de Goeje, in the Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch-s xviii. 781 et seq. 

His collection of proverbs; Kitab al-amthals 
also called al-Madjallos has been printed in Con¬ 
stantinople as N®. I of the collection al-Ttihfa 
al-bahiya\ comp, also E. Bertheau, Libri prover- 
biorum Abu Obaid Elqasimi filii Elchuzzanii lec- 
tiones duo^ octava et septima decimas ar. ed. lat. 
vert, annot. instr. diss. Gottingae 1836. This 
Kitab al-amthal is not to be confounded with 
the collection of proverbs of al-Mufaddal b. Sa- 
lama [q. v.]. Of his other works, more than 20 
in number, only the Kitab fad^il al-KoA’an has 
been preserved in a later revision (Ahlwardt, 
Verz. d. arab. Handschr.s N®. 441). Al-Balawl in 
his Kitab alif bW (ii. 27) has inserted an extract 
from .4bu 'Ubaid's Kitab adah al-Isldnis and his 
Kitab md khalafat flhVKdmma bighat al-^Arab 
is quoted in Lisdn al-^Arabs vii. 263. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Anbarl, pp. 188 et 
seq.'s Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.), N®. 545; 
Fliigel, Vie grammatischen Schulen der Arabcr^ 
p. 86; Wiistenfeld, Schaff'itens pp. 48 et seq.^ 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.s i. 106. 

_ (Brockelmann.) 

ABU 'UBAID ALLAH Mu'awiya b. 
'Ubaid ALL.aH B. Yasar al-Ash'ari, a vizier. 
Abu 'Ubaid .‘\llah is mentioned as early as the 
reign of al-Mansur. When the latter sent his son 
Muhammed against the rebellious governor of 
Khorasan, 'Abd al-Djabbar b. 'Abd al-Rahman, 
Abu 'Ubaid Allah accompanied the expedition. 
After the accession of Muhammed al-Mahdi, Abu 
'Ubaid Allah, whose knowledge of the ancient 
Arab poets was greatly praised, was appointed 
secretary to the caliph. He soon acquired a great 
name at the 'Abbaside Court and was promoted 


vizier. In the long run, however, he could not 
escape the jealosy of the other officials, and after 
he had been vizier for several years he fell a 
victim of the intrigues of the chamberlain, al- 
Rabr b. Yunus. In order to attack the vizier, al- 
Rabi' accused the latter’s son Muhammed of heresy. 
The caliph had him summoned and put a KoriSn 
in front of him, and, as the unfortunate wretch 
could not read very well, this was taken as a 
proof of his free-thinking tendency; he was there¬ 
fore executed. This took place in the year 161 
(777-778). Some time later -\bu 'Ubaid Allah was 
deprived of the vizicrate, and in 167 (783-784) 
was dispossessed also of his office in the chancery. 
He died in the year 169 or 170. 

Bibliography. Tabari, see index; Ibn al- 
.Athlr (ed. Tomb.) vi. 24 et seq.\ Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chalifen, ii. 107-108. 

_ (K. V. ZETTERSTfcEN.) 

ABU 'UBAIDA b. al-Djarkah, more 
properly, 'Amir b. '.\bd Allah b. al-Djarrah, 
of the Balharidj family, one of the ten believers, 
to whom Muhammed is said to have promised 
Paradise. He embiaced Islam very early and 
distinguished himself by his braveness and unsel¬ 
fishness, on account of which the Prophet named 
him al-.Amin. He hastened to the Prophet’s help 
in the battle of Ohod, accompanied him in all 
his campaigns, and had the command of the troops 
in several expeditions. Later on he was sent to 
Nadjran, to train there the submitted tribes in 
Islam; he also played a prominent part in the 
election of the first caliph. He was sent by the 
latter, at the head of a number of troops, to 
Syria, and when ‘Omar became caliph, he even 
received the supreme command over the Syrian 
army, and conquered Damascus, Hims (Emesa), 
Antioch, Aleppo, etc. He died in the year 18 
(139) of the pest at .\mwas. His tomb is said to 
be found in the Djami' al-Qjerah in Damascus. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, iiD, 297 et seq., 
Ibn al-Ariilr, Csd al-ghabos iii. 84; v. 249; 
Sprenger, Das Leben imd die Lehre des Mo- 
hammads _i. 432 et seq. 

ABU ‘UBAIDA Ma'mar b. al-Muth.anna 
’l-TaimI, celebrated philologist, bom in 110(728). 
His enemies asserted that he was of Jewish descent, 
and it is certain that he was not a member but a 
client of the tribe of Taim. Therefore he defended 
the rights of the non-Arabs, and belonged, as 
Goldziher has shown it, to the Shu'nbites [q. v.]. 
He is also said to have been a Kharidjite, which, 
however, must be understood, that he agreed 
with the Kharidjites only in what regards certain 
questions, so that there was some reason to style 
him a heretic. He made many enemies, who even 
asserted that he could not faultlessly recite a 
single Arabic verse. In reality, however, he was 
— so is Goldziher’s opinion — one of those that 
had the most extensive knowledge of the language 
and ancient literature of the Arabs. He wrote 
more than 100 treatises, the titles of which have 
been handed town to us, and died about the year 
210 (825). 

Bibliography. Fihrists i. 53; Ibn Khal¬ 
likan (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 702; Flugel, Die 
grammatischen Schulens pp. 68 et seg.-^ Gold¬ 
ziher, Muhamm. Stud., i. 194 et seq.-^ Brockel¬ 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.^ i. 103. 

ABU’l-WAFA', his full name, Muhammed 
B. Muhammed b. Yahya b. Isma'il b. al-‘Abbas 
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al-BuzdjSnI, one of the greatest Arab mathema¬ 
ticians, very probably of Persian origin, born in 
Khorasan, the I'-' Ramadan 328 (loth June 940). 
His first teachers in mathematics were his uncles 
Abu ^Amr al-Mughazill and Abn "^Abd Allah Mu- 
hammed b. '^Anbasa, the former having in his 
turn studied geometry under Yahya’l-Merwazi (or 
Mawardi) and Abu’l-'^Ala^ b. Karnib. In the year 
348 (959), Abu’l-Wafa^ emigrated to 'Irak, and 
then he lived in Bagdad until his death, which 
took place there in Radjab 388 (July 998; ac¬ 
cording to Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khallikan, who 
follows him, in 387 = 997). — Of his mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical works the following are 
extant: l. An arithmetic-book, entitled Kitab fl 
jna yahta^ ilaihi al-kuttab wa'l-umuial min ^ilm 
al-hisab CA book of what of arithmetic writers 
and business men needj^ identical with the Kitab 
al-mandzil fi'l-hisdb fThe book of the stations on 
arithmeticj, mentioned by Ibn al-KiftI, Leyden 
(not complete) and Cairo (?); Woepke published 
in the Journ. As. (5''‘> series, v. 246 et seq.") the 
titles of the stations and of the chapters of that 
work. — 2. Al-Kitab al-kdmil (^The complete book\ 
probably identical with the Almagest mentioned 
by Ibn al-KiftI (Paris, incomplete); certain parts 
of it have been translated by Carra de Vaux 
(ffourn. As,, 8'h series, xix. 408—471). — 3- A";- 
tab al-handasa {A book of geometry'), in Constan¬ 
tinople (Aya Sofia, Arabic and Persian), probably 
the same as the Persian Book of the geometrical 
constructions of the Paris Libraiy, reviewed by 
Woepke (ffourn. As., 5<h ser., v. 218—256, 309— 
359); the latter is of opinion that this book was 
not written by Abu’l-Wafa'’ himself, but by one 
of his pupils summing up his lectures. —Nothing 
unfortunately has remained of his commentaries 
to Euclides, Diophantus and al-Kh''''ariznu, nor of 
his astronomical tables called al- Wadih ; still the 
tables called al-ZtJj al-shamil, in Florence (Lau¬ 
rent.), Paris and Brit. Mus., of an unknown author, 
are very likely an adaptation from Abu’l-Wafa^’s 
tables. 

The chief merit of Abu’l-Wafa^ consists in the 
further development of trigonometry; it is to him 
that we owe, in spherical trigonometry, the sub¬ 
stitution for the right-angled triangle of a perfect 
quadrilateral with the proposition of Menelaus by 
means of the so-called „rule of the four magni- 
tudes“ (sine a ; sine c = sine A : l) and the tangent 
theorem (tan. a ; tan. A = sine b ; i); of these for¬ 
mulae he infers still; cos. c = cos. a. cos. b. For 
the oblique-angled spherical triangle he probably 
first established the sine proposition (comp. Carra 
de Vaux, loc. cit., pp. 408—440). We are also 
indebted to him for the method of calculation of 
the sine of 30', the result of which agrees up to 8 
decimals with its real value (Woepke, in journ. 
As., 5th ser.^ xv. 296 et seq.). His geometrical 
constructions, which are partly based on Indian 
models, are also of great interest (Woepke, loc. 
cit., 5th ser., v. 218—256). On the other hand, the 
praise for introducing tangents, cotangents, secants 
and cosecants into trigonometry does not belong 
to him, as these functions were already known by 
Ahmed b. 'Abd Allah, called Habash al-Hasib. 
Neither was he the discoverer of the variation of 
the moon, which had become a point of dispute 
between L. A. Sedillot and Chasles on one side 
and Biot, Munk and Bertrand on the other (Carra 
de Vaux, loc. cit., pp. 440—471)- 
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Bibliography. Fihrist, i. 266, 283; Ibn 
al-KiftI (ed. Lippert), p. 287; Ibn al Athir (ed. 
Tomb.), ix. 97; Ibn Khallikan (Cairo, 1310), 
ii. 81 (trans. de Slane, iii. 320); Abu'l-Faradj 
(ed. SalhanI), p. 315; Cantor, Vorlesungen uber 
Gesch. d. Mathem. (2^ cd.), i. 698 et seq.', 
V. Braunmiihl, Vorlesungen 'uber Gesch. d. Tri- 
gon. (Leipsic, 1900), i. 54 et seq.', Suter, Abh. 
zur Gesch. der mathem. Wissensch., vi. 39; 
X. 71; xiy. 166. _ (H. Suter.) 

ABU YAZID B. Kaidad, a Kharidiite. 
who imperiled the Fatimide dynasty at its very 
beginning. His real name was Mukhlad b. Kaidad, 
he belonged to the Banu Warku, a subdivision of 
the Zanata tribe, and was born at Kawkaw, in 
the Sudan, where his father was engaged in busi¬ 
ness. He embraced very early the I^aridjite doc¬ 
trines of the Nekkarites and propagated them at 
Takyus, where he lived practicing the profession 
of schoolmaster. Having become suspected on dif¬ 
ferent occasions, he departed to the East; then 
he came back and was thrown into prison at Taza. 
He was set free by his son and the chief of the 
Nekkarites, Abu 'Ammar the Blind, and travelled 
through the country between Wargla and the 
Awras, where he met with people favorably in¬ 
clined to him. The Fatimide power had risen 
thanks to the Zanata of Kabylia, but it almost 
succumbed under the blows of the Zanata of the 
Awras. Abu Yazid, then 60 years old, lame and 
feeble of body, but endowed with remarkable elo¬ 
quence, and possessing a certain intellectual cul¬ 
ture, stirred up the Berbers and rapidly conquered 
Southern Ifrikiya. He used to ride an ass, whence 
his surname ,the man on the ass“, and make a 
show of austerity in conformity with the irreconcil¬ 
able doctrines of the Nekkarites, which he pro¬ 
fessed. Still the religious enthusiasm did not 
extinguish in him the political man. He cleverly 
negotiated with the Umaiyads of Spain, the rivals 
of the Fatimides, for the possession of the Magh¬ 
rib, and received from them a disguised, but ef¬ 
fective support. Soon afterwards he seized almost 
the whole of IfrIklya, and, after having taken 
Kairawan, he came to besiege in Mahdiya the 
Fatimide caliph al-Kasim. The desperate resistance 
of this town saved the 'Lbaldite dynasty. .Vt the 
same time, the Nekkarites were not little dissatis¬ 
fied to see their chief abandon his former demo¬ 
cratic habits of simplicity, wear silken garments 
and mount a thoroughbred horse. The siege, by 
its prolongation, became more lamentable for the 
besiegers than for the besieged, and the former 
were compelled to withdraw in spite of the efforts 
of Abu Yazid. The latter took again to his former 
kind of life and soon the Berbers flocked them¬ 
selves under his colors. But the impulse had 
gone; after some success he miscarried before Susa, 
which was defended by the Fatimide caliph Is- 
ma'il, the successor of al-Kasim, the latter having 
died during the siege. A new defeat before Kairawan 
threw Abu Yazid back to the West; then the 
rout began. After some changes of fortune, ac¬ 
companied only by a few of his men that re¬ 
mained faithful to him, he finally was hunted 
down in the Djebel Kiyana, south of Setif. During 
the assault on the last fortress he was mortally 
wounded, which hindered his escape, and so 
he fell into the hands of the Fatimide caliph. 
The latter wished to show him to the public as 
a trophy, but Abu Yazid died of his wounds 
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(27th Muharram 336 = ig* August 947). His body | 
stuffed with straw and his head cut off were 
exposed to the insults of the mob of Mahdiya, 
which had trembled before him. His sons, how¬ 
ever, found a shelter at the Court of the Umai- 
yads of Cordova. 

Bibliography. Abu Zakaiiya^ (Chronique 
(TAbou Zakaritt.^ trans. Masqueray, Algiers, 1879, 
pp. 226 et re?.); Cherbonneau, 
riquci sur Pkeritique Abou Yezid (trans. of Ibn 
HammSd’s Chronicle, in the Journ. As.., 4'** ser., 
XX.); Ibn 'Adharl, al-Bayan al-mughrib., i. 224 
€t scq.\ Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) viii. 315 et 
seq.j Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar {Hist, des Serb.), iii. 
201 et seq.\ Fournel, Les Berbers., ii. 223 ct 

seq. \ Mercier, Hist, de PAfrique septentrionale 
(Paris, I8^8),J. 354 et seq. (R. Basset.) 

ABU YUSUF Ya'tcub b. IbrahIm b. Ha- 
BlB al-KufI, a Hanafite jurisconsult, born in 113 
(731), died in 182 (798). His nomination as kadi 
of Bagdad shows the high esteem, in which he 
was held by his contemporaries. He held his office 
until his death. Of his writings the book on land 
tax {kharadf) with an exhortatory preface towards 
Harun al-Ra.shid was printed in Bulak, 1302. 

Bibliography. Filirist., i. 203; Ibn Khal- 
likan (ed. Wuslenf.), N". 834; Ibn Kutlubugha 
(ed. Fliigel), NO. 249; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter.., i. 171* 

ABU ZAID. [See al-b.a.lkhI.] 

ABU ZAID, hero of the Makdmas ofal- 
HarJrl [q. v_J 

ABU ZAID, hero of a romance, or rather 
of a series of romances, which depict the heroic 
adventures of the Banu Hilal [q. v.]. These nomads, 
through their plundering, laid waste Arabia under 
the reign of the 'Abbasides. The Fatimides of 
Egypt, who had vanquished them and their allies, 
the Karmathians, at first cantoned them in Upper 
Egypt, then relegated them to Ifrilflya, promising 
them this country if they would succeed in sub¬ 
jugating the Djirites, who, having been the Fati¬ 
mides’ governors of Ifriklya, became real sove¬ 
reigns. It is mainly the second conquest of Ifrlltlya 
in the Il'h century that inspired the Hilalite 
poets with songs and narratives, some of which 
were preserved by Ibn Khaldun, and others are 
still alive in the memory of the African inhabit¬ 
ants. Afterwards certain romancers took these 
poems as a subject for numerous narratives. Ahl- 
wardt has given an excellent resume of them in 
his catalogue of the Arabic MSS. at Berlin {Verz. 
d. arab. Handschr. d. konigl. Bibl zu Berlin., 
viii. 155—462). Neither the authors of these ro¬ 
mances, nor the time in which they were written 
can be established with certainty. The ancient 
works enumerated in the Bibliographie arabe, iii. 
128-129, don’t say much, for the scientific exami¬ 
nation of that epical cycle was begun only by 
Basset {Bull, de corresp. afric.., iii. 136—148) and 
Hartmann {Zeitschr. f. afrik. u. ocean. Spr. d. 
deutsch. Kolonien, 1898, pp. 289 et seq.). A. Bel 
has, since, written a valuable work on this sub¬ 
ject; La Lj,azya (see especially journ. As., 9‘h 

ser. , xix. 289 et seq.). 

Bibliogr ap hy. Besides the works quoted 
in this article, V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes, iii. 128 et seq. Most of the 
Oriental editions are enumerated by Ellis, Cat. 
of Arabic books in the Brit. Mus., i. 638 et seq. 
and by Haitmann, loc. cit. (V. Chauvin.) 


ABU ZAID Sa^Id b. Aws al-AnsarI, 
Arab grammarian, a member of the Medinian 
tribe of Khazradi. was a pupil of Abn 'Amr b. 
al-'Ala’ of Basra, but attended also the lectures 
of al-Mufaddal al-DabbI of Kufa. When al-Mahdl, 
at the time of his accession to the throne in 158 
! (774), invited to Bagdad the most prominent 
scholars, Abu Zaid came also there. He died in 
214 or 215 (830). Of his numerous lexical and 
grammatical works only two have been preserved: 
his chief work Kitdb al-nawddir fi'l-lugha and 
his Kitab al~matar. The former contains a collec¬ 
tion of rare poems, which he had learned from 
al-Mufaddal al-DabbI, and rare radjaz verses and 
archaic expressions, which he had heard directly 
from Bedouins. In its present form this work has 
been handed down by .Abu Hatim and Abu’l- 
Hasan al-Akhfash [q. v.]. both of whom furnished 
it with lexical and explanatory notes (comp. Khizd- 
nat al-adab, iii. 199). ’"All b. Hamza al-Basri wrote 
a criticism on it entitled Kitab al-tanbth ^ald 
aghlai Abi Zaid al-Kilabl fi naivddirihi ( Kh izd- 
nat al-adab, iv. 39). It has been edited by Sa'id 
al-l^uri al-Shartuni, Beyrout, 1894 (comp. N61- 
deke, in Zeitschr, d. Deut.ch. Morgcnl. Gesellsch., 
xlix. 318 et scq.\ Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 
iii. 471 et seq.). The Kitab al-matar, a collection 
of .Arabic expressions with regard to rain, has 
been edited by R. Gotlheil {foi/rn. of the American 
Orient. Soc., xvi. 282—312) and by L. Cheikho 
{Le traite philologique Kitab al-matar\ Extrait 
du Machrik, Beyrout, 1905). 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.), 
p. 270; Ibn al-Anbarl, pp. 173 et seq.\ Ibn 
Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.), NA 262; Fliigel, Die 
grammatischen Schulen der Araber, pp. 70 et 
seq.-, Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., 
i. 104. _ _ (Brockelmann.) 

ABU ZAIYAN, the name of four ‘Abd- 
alwadide or Zaiyanide kings: 

I. Abu Zaiyan I Muhammed b. Abi Sa'Id 
‘Othman b. Yaohmurasan b. Zaiyan, the third 
sovereign of the Zaiyanide dynasty, was proclaim¬ 
ed king at Tlemcen, on the death of his father, 
the 2-1 Dhu’l-KaMa 703 (6th June 1304), during 
the long siege of that town by the Marlnide sul¬ 
tan Abu Aa%ub al-Mansur. The siege was kept 
on since the 3^ Sha'ban 698 (6th May 1299), and 
was not to be finished before the 7th Dhu’l- 
Ka'da 706 (io"> May 1307) when Abu AVkub was 
assassinated by one of his eunuchs. 

The Marinide sultan had founded, with the 
object of having Tlemcen entirely blockaded, by 
the side of the latter town, the famous camp of 
Mansura, a real fortified city, with mosques, a 
royal palace, public baths, inns, markets, etc., of 
which some imposing ruins have still remained. 
But, after the death of that prince, his succes¬ 
sion was disputed by three competitors, and Abu 
Zaiyan, having treated with the principal one of 
them, Abu Thabit, obtained the raising of the 
siege of Tlemcen and the enemy’s handing over 
of Mansura and the Tlemcen territory. 

Abu Zaiyan then went to punish the tribes of 
the eastern part of his kingdom for having sup¬ 
ported the Marinides: the Tudjin Berbers were 
compelled to submit and to pay taxes; the Arab 
tribes were used very ill and forced back into 
the desert. Then the sultan entered Tlemcen. 
While he was occupied with repairing the damages 
caused by the siege (fortifications, royal palaces, 
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plantations of trees, etc.), he fell ill and died in 
a few days later, on the 21®' Shawwal 707 (14* 
April 1308). He was succeeded by his brother 
Abu Hammu Musa I. 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl Zar\ al-Karfas 
(Fez, 1303), pp. 283 et seq. : Ibn Khaldun, ’’/bar. 
vii. 93 et seq..^ 233 et seq. {Hist, ties Berb..^ ii. 
136 et seq.., 341 et seq.\ iii. 376 et seq.\ iv. 
169 et rr?.); Yahya b. Khaldun, Bughyat al- 
ruwad (ed. Bel), text pp. 121 et seq.., trans. 
pp. 165 et seq.', al-SalawI, (Cairo, 

1304), ii. 41 et seq.'. Barges, Hist, ties Beni 
Zeiyan, rois de Tlemcen, trans. af al-Tanasi’s 
Chronicle (Paris, 1852), pp. 32 et seq.-, idem, 
Complement de I'hist, des Beni Zeiyan {ib., 1887), 
pp. 39 et seq. 

2. Abu Zaiyan II Muhammed b. '^Othman b. 
AbI TashfIn I B. AbI Hammu Musa I b. Abi 
Sa^Id '^Othmax b. Yaghmurasan was proclaimed 
king at Tlemcen, on the 3*1 Radjab 761 (20't' May 
1360), by order of the Marinide sultan Abn Salim 
Ibrahim, who had just seized that town. But, as 
Abu Salim was obliged to leave Tlemcen in order 
to go to repress some revolts in the Maghrib, 
the Zaiyanide sultan Abu Hammu Musa II pro¬ 
fited by that opportunity to drive his cousin Abu 
Zaiyan from his capital and to seize definitely 
the power in 762 (1360-1361). After several 
fruitless attempts to recover Tlemcen Abu Zaiyan 
was forced to seek shelter in the Tunisian Djerld, 
where he disappeared. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar, vii. 
124 et seq., et seq. {Hist, des Berb., ii. 184 
et seq.', iii. 443 et seq.', iv. 345 et seq.)', al- 
Sal5wl, Kitab al-istiksa^, ii. 119 et seq. 

3. AbU Zaiyan III Muhammed b. Abi HammU 
MCsa II (the chief of the younger branch of the 
Zaiyanide emirs), who had been governor of Al¬ 
giers in the lifetime of his father. But, after the 
latter’s death, having fruitlessly tried to struggle 
with his brother Abu TashfIn 11, who had seized 
the sway, he fled to the Court of the Marinide 
sultan Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmed, whom he implored 
for help (792=1390). AbQ TashfIn II died to¬ 
wards the middle of 795 (May 1393), and he was 
succeeded by his brother Yusuf, who refused to 
recognize the supremacy of the sultans of Fez. 
Then Abu ’1-^Abbas Ahmed undertook an expe¬ 
dition against Tlemcen 5 Yusuf was overthrown 
and Abu Zaiyan III installed in his place (Mu- 
harram 796 ~ Nov.-Dec. 1393). 

Being a faithful vassal of the Marinides of Fez, 
Abu Zaiyan patronized letters and poets. He tried 
to obtain through the scholars, whom he gathered 
around himself, and the artists, whom he supported, 
the splendor of his Court, which he failed to ob¬ 
tain through warlike feats. But his reign did not 
last long; first driven from the throne by his 
brother Abu Muhammed ‘"Abd Allah, he was assas¬ 
sinated in 801 (1398). 

Bibliography. Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar, vii. 
148 et seq., 363 et seq. {Hist, des Berb., ii. 
220 et seq., 460 et seq.', iii. 490 et seq.', iv. 
459)) al-Salawi, Kitab al-istiksS", ii. X40 et seq.'. 
Barges, Hbt. des Beni Zeiyan, p. 97; idem. 
Complement de Phist, des Beni Zeiyan, p. 2575 
Cour, Les demurs Merinides {Bull. soc. geog. 
cBAlger, 1st trim. 1905, pp. 105-106). 

4. Abu ZaiySn IV Ahmed b. AbI Muhammed 
'Abd Allah, the last but one sultan of Tlem¬ 
cen. On Abu Muhammed 'Abd Allah’s death, 


his two sons, Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammed and 
.\bn Zaiyan Ahmed, contended for the throne. 
Abu Zaiyan was supported by the Turks of Al¬ 
giers and his brother by the Spaniards of Oran. 
Abu Zaiyan seized the throne through armed force 
and had himself proclaimed king in 947 (1540). 
.\bu 'Abd Allah sought refuge with the governor 
of Oran, Count Alcaudete, and asked his assist¬ 
ance, engaging himself in return to recognize 
the suzerainty of Spain. A military expedition, 
commanded by Don Alfonso de Martinez, was 
undertaken in favor of the dispossessed prince. 
But the Spanish troops were made to stop about 
12 leagues from Oran and routed by AbQ Zaiyan’s 
cavaliers that were much superior in number. Nearly 
all the Spaniards, among whom the commanding 
general, perished in that battle, which was so 
bloody that the place where it was fought received 
the name of ShiPbat al-lihdm (the mountain pass 
of flesh). This took place in the very beginning 
of 1543. 

The Spaniards, however, avenged this defeat 
before long. An army, consisting of 9000 foot¬ 
men and 500 horsemen, seized Tlemcen, drove 
Abu Zaiyan away, and installed there Abu 'Abd 
Allah Muhammed (30ih Dhu’l-Ka'da 949 = 71b 
March 1543). The town was given over to plun¬ 
dering, while Count Alcaudete pursued till Mu- 
luya Abu Zaiyan and his followers. On their way 
back, the troops of the Spanish governor were 
harassed by the Arabs till they arrived at Oran. 
At the same time, the sovereign protected by 
the Spaniards was driven away by his own sub¬ 
jects. The latter recalled Abu Zaiyan, who reigned 
since then till his death (957 = 1550). 

Abu Zaiyan had declared himself the vassal of 
the Turks and had the public prayer of Friday 
(khntbd) recited in the name of the sultan of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Bibliography: Marmol Caravajal, Des¬ 
cription gene rale de PA/rique (French trans. 
by Perrot d’Ablancourt, Paris, 1667), ii. 345 
et seq.', Haedo, Epitome de los reyes de Argel 
(French trans. of Grammont, in the Revtie afri- 
caine, xxiv. 231 et seq.)'. Fey, Hist. d'Oran, pp. 
85-86; Sander-Rang et Denis, Fondation de la 
regence d'Alger (Paris, 1837); Barges, Comple¬ 
ment de I'hist. des Beni Zeiyan, pp. 449 et seq .; 
Ruff, Domination espagnole a Oran sous le gou- 
vernement du comte d'Alcaudete (Paris, 1900), 
pp. 90 et seq.', Cour, Vetablissement des dy¬ 
nasties des Cherifs ate Maroc (Paris, 1904), 
pp. 84 suiy. (A. Cour.) 

ABU ZAIYAN Muhammed, the name of 
five Marinide kings: 

I. Abu Zaiyan Muhammed, son of the Mari¬ 
nide sultan Abu 'Inan Faris. The latter, while 
seriously ill, had designated Abu Zaiyan for the 
succession to the throne, indicating him at the 
same time the vizier Musa b. 'Isa’l-Asull as his 
prime minister. The illness of the monarch was 
growing worse, and the vizier, in order to avoid 
the competition of pretenders, wanted to hasten 
his master’s accession to the throne. He, accord¬ 
ingly, spoke of it to the principal personages of 
the Marinide Court, who recognized Abu Zaiyan 
as sovereign. 

But just the same people feared Abu Zaiyan 
on account of his severity and harshness towards 
them. Won over by the vizier Abu ’1-Hasan b. 
'Omar al-Fadudl, they, with the complicity of the 
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miUtisL officers, proclaimed sultan anotlier son of J Marinide prince Abd al~ Aziz, the son of Sultan 
Abu ‘Inan, called Muhammed al-Saiyid, a child ; Abu’l-Hasan. 

of five years. Then, Abu’l-Hasan, escorted by , 3. Abu Zaiya.n' Muhammed al-Said, son of 

soldiers went to the royal harem, where Abu j the Marinide sultan Abu Paris 'Abd al-'Aziz. The 
Zaiyan ’had fled for refuge, and compelled the latter, after he had seized Tlemcen, fell ill there 
latter to pay homage to the young sovereign, and died. The vizier Abu Bekr b. Ghazi b. al- 
After this he lured Abu Zaiyan to some deserted Kas, informed of the event by the eunuchs of 
room of the palace, where he strangled him. This the palace, immediately took upon his shoulders 
took place on the 24'h Dhu’l-Hidjdja 759 (27'*' *6 young Abu Zaiyan, a child of five years, and 

November 1358), or according to others. Wed- brought him to the troops, who proclaimed him 
nesday the as'k Dhu’1-Hidjdja of the same year, king on the 22^ Rabi'11 774 (21 ‘ October 1372). 

2. -Abu Zaiyan Muhammed, the son of Prince Since then the vizier Ibn Ghazi ruled in the 
Aba 'Abd al-Rahman' Va'kub and grandson of name of the young prince. But this minister was 
the Marinide suitan Abu ’1-Hasan, took, when not able to prevent either the ex-sultan of Tlem- 
ascending the throne, the surname of al-Mutawakkil cen, Abu Hainmu, from retaking his capital, nor 
'ala’llah. Since 750(1349') he sought shelter in the emir of Granada from fomenting insurrections 
Spain at the Court of the emir of Granada, in and rousing on all sides pretenders to the Mart- 
order’to escape the persecution that his family nide throne. The emir of Granada claimed his 
suffered at the hands of his uncle, Sultan Abu underhand dealings to be legitimate on account 
Salim The latter however, through his intrigues of the shelter and protection that the sultans of 
compelled him to quit Granada and to flee to Fez had offered his former minister Ibn al-Khatib. 
the Court of the Christian king of Castile, who Finally, on the 6* Muharram 776 (l 71-'June 1374), 
received him well and assigned him Seville for Abu ’l-'Abbas Ahmed, son of the Marinide sul- 
his residence. After the assassination of Abu tan Abo Salim and one of the pretenders stirred up 
Salim the vizier 'Omar b. '-Abd Allah al-YabanI by the emir of Granada, rendered himself master 
had at first the Marinide prince Abu 'Omar Tash- of Fez, dethroned the young sultan Abu Zaiyan, 
fin a man morally incapable of occupying him- and had himself proclaimed the only Marinide 
self with state affairs, proclaimed king; but soon ruler, 

afterwards, unable to resist any longer the Ma- 4. Abu Zaiyan Muhammed al-Muntasir bi- 
rtnide chiefs the same vizier deposed his own ’leah, son of the dethroned Marinide sultan Abu’l- 
creature and called Abu Zaiyan Muhammed to 'Abbas Ahmed b. Abi Salim. The Marinide sul- 
the throne. Mttsa b. Abi '1-Fadl having died suddenly, 

The latter having signed a convention with thought to have been poisoned by the vizier 
the king of Castile, set sail for Ceuta, whence, Ya'ish b. Rahn b. Masai, the latter hastened to 

escorted by the troops of 'Omar b, 'Abd Allah, have the young Aba Zaiyan, a child of five years, 

he directed his steps towards Fez, the Marinide proclaimed sovereign on the 3d Ramadan 788 

capital. His cousins, the sons of the former Ma- (28' ■ September 1386). But the young prince had 

rlnide sultan Abu 'All, tried in vain to bar his scarcely been installed, when a revolt, fomented 
entrance into the capital. Being thrown back by three viziers dissatisfied with their colleague 
upon Taza they were compelled to withdraw Ya'lgh, brought to power a candidate supported 
from the strife, and one of them, ‘Abd al-Halim by the emir of Granada. The new sovereign, al- 
went to found a kingdom at Sidjilmasa. Wathiki bi-’llah, a brother of the deceased sultan 

Abu Zaiyan, after his arrival at Fez, was pro- Masa b. Abi l-Fadl, deposed AbH Zaiyan on the 

claimed sultan ’on Monday the 2 IS' Safar 763 (20>h ij'l' Shawwal 788 (qdi November 1386), after 
December 1361); but in reality the vizier 'Omar the latter had reigned 43 days, 
was the only ruler. In order to be in the good 5. Abu Zaiyan Muhammed al-Wathik bi-’llah, 
graces of the Marinide chiefs, 'Omar married a son of Abu’l-Fadl and grandson of the Marinide 
wife of the family of one of them, namely of Vizier sultan Abu’l-Hasan. Abu Zaiyan was in Spain, a 
Mas'ud b. Rahu b. Masai’s, and made his friend refugee at the Court of the emir of Granada, when, 

' 'Amr b. Muhammed, the governor of the city of after the Marinide sultan Musa had been poi- 

Morocco, marry a Marinide princess. But in spite soned, the vizier Ibn Masai offered him the sove- 
of his intrigues the latter two chiefs revolted reign power. He accepted the offer, and the fact 
shortly afterwards and proclaimed two other sul- that in the meantime Abu ZaiySn al-Muntasir was 
tans one at Morocco ('Abd al-Mu'min b. 'All), proclaimed king did not prevent him from pro- 
and one at Debdu ('Abd al-Rahman b. ‘AH), ceeding on his journey to the Marinide capital. 
'Omar, however, defeated Ibn Masai and nego- As he was supported by the vizier Mas'ud b. 
tinted with the governor of Morocco. Masai and by most of the distinguished personages 

The sultan Abu Zaiyan was conscious of his of Morocco, he could easily overpower his rival, 
dangerous situation and wished to free himself Ibn Masai deposed al-Muntasir and had Abu 
from 'Omar. But the latter had surrounded him Zaiyan Muhammed al-Wathik proclaimed sultan 
‘ with spies, who were even among the women of in his place (15'h Shawwal 788 = 9'h November 

his harem. Thus when 'Omar b. 'Abd Allah be- 1386). 

came aware of the sultan’s intentions, he got rid But Ibn Masai, who had chosen the latter prince 
of him. On the 22^ Dhu’l-Hidjdja 767 (30‘h August on account of his feeble character, could not for 
1366), in the morning, the sultan was found dead a long time rule over the Marinide kingdom in 
in a well of the garden called Kawd al-ghuzlan. peace. Having claimed the restitution of Ceuta 
‘Omar spread the rumor that the sultan, having from the emir of Granada, who had unjustly seized 
become drunken, fell there by accident and was it, the latter dispatched against the Maghrib the Ma- 
drowned; but in reality he had him first strangled rlnide ex-sultan Abu’l-'Abbas at the head of a 
1 ; by one of the soldiers, then thrown into the well, numerous army. The emir of Granada endea- 

I j He was succeeded, at 'Omar’s suggestion, by the vored to implant his influence over Northeast 
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Africa, and willingly encouraged anarchy in the 
sultanic family of his neighbors. The partisans of 
both sultans struggled with each other for nearly 
one year in the whole Marinide kingdom. Fi¬ 
nally, Abu’l-'^Abbas seized Fez, deposed his rival 
Abu Zaiyan Muhammed al-Wathik (5^'' Ramadan 
789 = 19'^ September 1387), and brought him 
a prisoner to Tangiers, where he had him exe¬ 
cuted. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khaldun, "Ibar^ vii. 
299 i 3 l 7 i 336, 352 el seq, {Hist, des Berb..^ 
ii. 443, 469, 476, 498, 523 et seq.\ iv. 317, 
358 et seq.^ 400, 436, 439 et s/qS)-^ Rawdat 
al-nisrtn fi akhbdr muluk Bant Alarln (MS. 
NO. 41 of the Medresa of Tlemcen), fob 171 
et seq.'i Ibn al-Kadi, Diadhwat al-iktibds (Fez, 
1309), pp. 130-131; al-SalawI, Kitab al-istiks^ 
(Cairo, 1312), ii. 101, 125, 133 et seq.\ Mak- 
kari (Cair^, 1302), iib 378 et seq. (A. CoUR.) 

ABU ZAKARIYA^ Yahya b. AbI Bekr, 
a native of Wargla, author of the historical work 
on the Rostemides and the Maghrib Abadites, 
entitled Kitdb al-slra wa-akhbdr al-d'imma. This 
work has been discovered in the Mzab and trans¬ 
lated into French by Masqueray, under the title 
of Chronique d'Abon Zakaria (Algiers, 1878). 

The Abadite chroniclers Dardjint and Sham- 
makhl, who based their historical and biographi¬ 
cal works principally on Abu Zakariya”s Chro¬ 
nicle, give very little information concerning this 
author, and indicate neither the date of his birth 
nor that of his death. All what is known from 
Dardiini’s Kitab al-tabakat is that one of Abu 
Zakariya^'s teachers was Abu Rabi'^a SulaimSn b. 
YaWjluf al-Maz 5 tI (d. 471 = 1078-1079). We may 
thus suppose that the Chronicle was written either 
at the end of the 5'^ or at the beginning of the 
6* century of the Hegira. 

After Duveyrier, who, on returning from his travel 
to the Sahara, brought a manuscript of al-Shamma- 
khl’s work, the honor for signalizing the importance 
of the Abadite works is due to Masqueray. The 
Chronicle of Abu Zakariya’, of which the latter 
published a French translation, though imperfect, 
and showing in several places the author’s inex¬ 
perience, furnishes valuable information about the 
history of the Imamate, the Rostemide dynasty 
and the beginning of that of the Fatimides. The 
value of this Chronicle, the publication of which 
is very desirable, was spread as far as into the 
East. It is from it that the anonymous author of 
1 ^® Kashf al-ghumma (a work which was the basis 
of the history of the Imams of ‘^Oman translated 
by Badger) drew his information about the Aba¬ 
dites of North Africa (R. Basset, Les sanctiiaires 
du Djebel Nefousa^ Paris, 1869, p. 6). 

The Chronicle of Abu ZakarTya^ is the most 
ancient document regarding the history of the 
African Abadites written by one belonging to 
that sect. It was almost textually reproduced by 
DardjInI in the first volume of his Tabakdt al- 
masha^iyi^ which is yet unpublished. Shammakhi 
used it to a great extent for the articles in his 
Kitab al-siyar (Cairo, 1301) devoted to the in¬ 
troduction and development of the Abadite doctrine 
in the Ma gh rib as well as to the history of the 
Rostemides._ _ ^A. DE Motylinski.) 

ABU ZAKARIYA’ Yahya b. al-Khair 
B. Abi’l-Khair al-DienawunI (a native of Idj- 
nawun, in the Djebel Nefusa), an Abadite doctor, 
quoted by Shammakhi (Kitab al-siyar^ pp. 135 
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et seqA) as one of the lights of his epoch. He 
studied under the erudite shaikh Abu Rabl'a Su- 
laiman b. Abi HarOn in the mosque of Ibnain. 
He profited so much by the lessons of his tea¬ 
cher that, Shammakhi says, when he came back 
to his country, he spent six months in answering 
to questions addressed to him on every branch 
of science without ever being puzzled at a single 
point. 

He left diverse works on the one of 

which, on fasting, is to be found in a collection 
autographed in the Bartlnlya printing establish¬ 
ment in Cairo. His principal work is the Kitdb 
al-waiR^ autographed in the same place, in 1305, 
with marginal notes of Shaikh Muhammed .\bu 
Setta al-Kasbi. It comprises seven books: i. Taw- 
hld; 2. Purification; 3. Prayer; 4. Fasting; 5. 
Zakat; 6 Pilgrimage; 7 Oaths. This volume seems 
to be only the first part of a complete treatise 
on Abadite legislation written by this author, 
which is quoted in a catalogue of al-BarradI 
(A. de Motylinski, Les livres de la secte abadhite^ 
p. 12), with an indication of seven parts that it 
comprises; fasting, marriage and divorce, testa¬ 
ments, judgments, salaries, right of preemption, 
and pledges (comp, also de Motylinski, Le Djebel 
Nefonsa^ p. 89, note i; R. Basset, Les sanctnaires 
du Djebel Nefousa^ Paris, 1899, p. 62 ; Les ma- 
nuscrits des Zaouias de ^A'tn Madhi et de Temacin., 
Algiers, 1885, p. 36). 

It has been said above that the book on fasting 
has been separately published. The book on 
marriage and divorce has also been separately 
autographed with marginal notes of Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammed .\bu Setta. These different treatises were 
the principal source for the chapters on the same 
subjects in the Kitab al-n'il of the shaikh “^Abd 
al-‘AzIz. The Kitdb al-siyar of Shammakhi fur¬ 
nishes no chronological indication regarding Abu 
Zakar^ya^ _ (A. de Motylinski.) 

ABU ZAKARIYA" Yahya b. Muham¬ 
med. [See IBN khaldOn.] 

ABU ZIYA (Arab. Diya") Tewfik Bei. 
[See TEWFiK BEI.] 

ABUAM, capital of Tafilalet. Like the other 
parts of this province, Abuam has been visited 
only by a very few Europeans; Rene Cailld, 
Rohlfs, Schmidt, Harris and Delbrel. It is a very 
important commercial center. Before the French 
occupation of Twat, Abuam had centralized the 
commerce of Sudan, Sahara and Southern Mo¬ 
rocco. Many merchants of Fez have settled there; a 
market is held there thrice a week and is very 
animated; dates, salt and skins are the chief na¬ 
tive exchange products. The lether of Tafilalet 
is very renowned in North Africa; the dates 
are the best of the region, but they are inferior 
to those of Southern Constantine and Southern 
Tunis. A little to the east of Abuam there is the 
tomb of Mulai ‘^Ali Sherif, the great saint of that 
region and the founder of the present reigning 
dynasty of Morocco; it is a much venerated place 
of pilgrimage. At a distance of about an hour 
from Abuam is the Ksar of Risani, the residence 
of the authorities. At a little distance to the west 
are to be seen the ruins of the celebrated Sidjil- 
masa [q. v.], now called al-Medina al-hamrd' (^the 
red city“). 

Bibliography. Rohlfs, Reise durch Ma- 

rokko (Bremen, 1868), pp. 53 et seq.., the prin¬ 
cipal source of information; Schandt, in the 
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Zeitschr. d. Geselhch. fur Erdk. au Berlin^ 
xviii. 29 ct seq. ; Frencli trans. of Lacroix under 
the title of Voyage au Maroc^ pp. 45-46; Harris, 
Tafilelt (London, 1895), pp. 229, 274; Del- 
brel. Notes sur le Tafilelt^ in Bull, de la soc. 
geogr. (Paris, 1894), 2'* trim., pp. 199 ei seq.\ 
comp, aussi Dastugue, Quelques mots au snjet 
de Tafilet et de Sidjilmassa {ibid.., April, 1867), 
pp. 337 et seq. (E. Doutte.) 

ABUBACER. [See ibn tupail.] 

ABUKIR (Bukir), name of various places in 
Egypt: 

I. A small Egyptian seaport of 1168 inhabit¬ 
ants on the Mediterranian Sea, after which are 
called the bay, the island — also called Nelson 
Island — and the lake (see N®. 4) near it. It is 
situated 23 kilometres (15 miles) east of Alexan¬ 
dria on the Rosetta (Rashid) railroad, and be¬ 
longs now to the district of the environs of 
Alexandria, in the government of the latter town; 
formerly it belonged to the district of Damanhur 
in the province of al-Buhaira. This place, which 
is perhaps identical with the ancient Bukiris, is 
not mentioned by the ancient Arabian geogra¬ 
phers; still Abu’l-Fida^ and Kalkaghandl knew the 
Lake of Abukir. All what is known of the history 
of Abukir in the Middle Ages is the invasion of 
the Franks in 764 (1362-1363). Abukir was much 
spoken of only after the naval battle, which is 
called after it, had taken place in the Bay of 
Abukir on the of August 1798. The English 
under the command of Nelson destroyed the French 
fleet that covered Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt. 
One year later, Bonaparte defeated, also by Abu- 
hlr, the Turkish troops that had landed there (2S‘h 
July 1799). Finally on the 8* March 1801, there 
landed at Abukir the English expedition, which 
put an end to the French domination in Egypt. 

Bibliography. Diction, geogr. de VEgypte., 
1898, p. 34; ‘Ali hfubarak, al-Khitat al-diadlda.^ 
X. 13 et seq.-., Djabartl, '■Adj^ib al-athar (Cairo, 
1297), iii. : et seq. (French trans.: Merveilles 
biographiques et historiques., Cairo-Paris, pp. 80 
et seq.) ; A. Berthier, Relations de campagnes dit 
general Bonaparte en Egypte ct en Syrie-, Sir 
R. T. Wilson, History of the British expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt-., see also F. Kircheisen, Biblio- 
graphie Napoleons., pp. 50 et seq. 

1. A small place in Lower Egypt, belonging to 
Soronbai in the district of Rosetta, province of 
al-Buhaira. Comp. Diction, etc., loc. cit. 

3. A spot in Upper Egypt, belonging to the 
city of Armant, in the district of Luxor (al-Aksur), 
province Kena; comp. ibid. 

4, A large lake of 30000 acres formerly stretched 
landward behind the city of Abaklr (N®. i) and 
now dried up. In the time of the French ex¬ 
pedition the lake — also called then al-Ma'dlya 
— was still connected with the sea. The nar¬ 
row plain in the east, which separated it from the 
Sea of Etku (Edku), was also perhaps broken 
through at certain times. In the west it is bounded 
by the narrow stripe of fertile land, through which 
passes the khalidi of Alexandria, the present 
Mahmudiya Canal. Then follows, to the west, the 
Lake of Mareotis, which was dried up in the 
Middle Ages and which was submerged again by 
the English only at the time of the siege of 
Alexandria in 1801. At that time the water of 
the Lake of Bukir was conducted to the fertile 
land. Later on the connection with the sea was 


cut off, and from 1888 the whole lake was drained 
by an English company and dried up. Now it is 
a specially productive cultivated land. 

The lakes of Bukir and Etku were, according 
to Arabian tradition, fertile tracts of land in the 
time of the Pharaohs and partly also under the 
caliphs. Legend relates their origin as follows: 
The wife of a Pharaoh, to whom these lands 
belonged, on a sudden required money for the 
tithes of the vineyards that were to be paid to 
her; the peasants could not afford it, and she had 
those lands submerged. But prosaic statements con¬ 
nect the origin of the lakes with the neglectedness of 
the canals, the removal of the estuary of the Nile 
and strong spring-tides. Such a strong overflow of 
the sea is said to have occurred in 720 (1320). 

Bibliography-. '^All Mubarak, loc. cit.-, 
Kalkashandl (trans. Wiistenf.) pp. 29, 99; Abu’l- 
Mahasin (ed. Juynb. et Matth.), i. 50; Expedi¬ 
tion de I'Egypte-, Etat moderne, ii®. 192, 483 
et seq.-, iit> 82; W. Willcocks, Egyptian irri¬ 
gation (2^ ed.), p. 245, passim. 

5. Abukir or Bukiran is the name of a legen¬ 
dary mountain for of a place on a certain moun¬ 
tain) in Egypt, on which all the birds flock once 
a year. All of them put their heads in a cleft 
until one remains there suspended dead. Accord¬ 
ing to Yakut and others, the birds that flock on 
that mountain (commonly called Djebel al Tair) 
are called Buljir. The mountain was supposed to 
be situated near Ansina in Upper Egypt. 

Bibliography-. Abu’l-Mahasin, loc. cit., i. 
45; Bibl. geogr. arab. (ed. de Goeje), vii. 82; 
Ya^ut, MtPdpam, ii. 21; Kazwlnl(ed. Wiistenf.), 
i. 168. (C. H. Becker.) 

A6UKLEA, ‘English misspelling of the Arabic 
Abu Tlih, the name of a watering place on the 
caravan road, which runs from Dongola through 
Karti (Korti, on the Nile), avoiding the Nile 
curve of Berber, directly to al-Metamma, on the 
Upper Nile, and then further to the Sudan. Abil 
Tllh is situated between 17° and 18° north lat., 
a little north-west of al-Metamma. Its renown is 
merely due to a brilliant military feat of the 
English against the troops of the Sudanese Mahdl 
Muhammed b. 'Abd Allah. In order to rescue 
Gordon blockaded in lOiartum, the expedition of 
Lord W’olseley to Khartum was undertaken in the 
autumn of 1884. In Kuril Wolseley divided his 
army into the ^river column" and the ,desert 
column". The latter, consisting of 1800 men with 
2800 camels, was to push from Kuril to al- 
Metamma through the desert. The MahdI’s men 
endeavored to prevent it in all possible manner, 
and so it came to several fights, the most import¬ 
ant of w^hich, the one near Abu Tllh (i 7:^ January 
1885), is celebrated as a decisive victory of the 
English arms. The English had 74 dead and 85 
wounded; the enemy lost about 1200 men. The 
effect of the rout on the Mahdl’s camp is depicted 
by Slatin Pasha in his Fire and sword in the 
Sudan, p. 319. 

Bibliography-. W. S. Churchill, Theriver 
%i’ar, i. 97 et seq. ; Count Gleichen, With the 
camel corps up the Nile-, Ibrahim FawzI Pa.sha, 
Aitab al-Sudan bain yadai Gh urdun wa-Kit- 
shener (Cairo, 1319), ii. 40 et seq. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

ABUMERON, misspelling of Abu Marwan. 
[See i^s ZUHE.] 

ABUSHEHR. [See bUshehr.] 
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ABUSHKA (^little father”), an East-Turkish- 
Osmanli dictionary for Mir "^All Sher’s works, en¬ 
titled after its commencing word. There exist two 
editions of it, the more circumstantial one has 
been translated into Hungarian by Vambery 
(Budapest, 1862), and edited by Welyaminof-Zernof 
(St. Petersburg, 1868). Numerous MSS. are extant; 
comp._Pejtsch (Berlin), N“. 85. 

ABUSIR. [See BUStR.] 

ABWA^, a place on the road from Mecca to 
Medina, 23 miles from al-Djuhfa. According to 
some authorities the name really belonged to a 
mountain situated there. According to general 
tradition, Muhammed’s mother, Amina, died there 
on her return journey from Medina and was buried 
there. Some Meccans are said to have proposed, 
before they marched out to the Ohod battle, to 
dig up her corpse, in onder to have a counter- 
pledge in hand against Muhammed, but the others 
refused to do so. But how uncertain this all is, 
may be seen from another tradition (Tabari, i. 
980), according to which Amina’s grave was in 
Mecca. Muhammed’s first looting expedition from 
Medina was called after this spot. Sprenger (^DU 
alte Geographie Arabiens^ p. 155) seeks Abwa’ in 
the present Mastura; comp. Burckhardt, Travels 
in Arabia, ii. 112 ct seq. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 980, 1266 el seq., 
1270; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), i. 107,415; 
al-BakrI (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 62, 679; Yaljut, 
Mu’^djam, i. too; Wgljidl, Kitab^ al-nia g hazl 
(Wellhausen), p. 103. 

ABWAB. [See bab.] 

ABYSSINIA, a country in East Africa, the j 
name of which is a corruption of the Arabic 
^aba^. This name, which was thought to de¬ 
signate a mixture of races (root/: seems rather 

to have been that of a South-Arabian people, 
who probably lived in the western part of Yemen 
(Tihama), and who emigrated afterwards to Africa. 
The coast of Adulis (Zula), the only one in the 
whole stretch of the African coast of the Red 
Sea that offers a tolerably safe landing and, in 
addition, is in the proximity of the Abyssinian 
plateau, might have attracted there emigrants from 
South Arabia and facilitated commerce with Mecca, 
which was pretty flourishing in Muhammed’s time. 
Owing to this circumstance, and on the advice of 
Muhammed himself, certain Meccans converted 
to Islam, emigrated to Abyssinia in order to avoid 
being tempted by the Koraishites to abjure their 
new faith. The Muslim historians, however, allege 
another reason for it; they declare also that there 
was a second emigration to Abyssinia and that 
Muhammed sent a messenger with a letter to the 
Abyssinian king, all which is merely a legend. 
In the year 20 (641), or later according toothers, 
Omar is said to have sent a small naval expe¬ 
dition against the Abyssinian coast, which expe¬ 
dition miscarried. 

Since that time for centuries the Mussulmans 
have as good as not at all penetrated into Abys¬ 
sinia, and that is the reason why we have al¬ 
most no information at all about Abyssinia proper 
from the ancient Arab geographers, such as Ibn 
Khordadbeh, Ya^kubl, Ibn Rosteh, Mukaddasi, etc. 

In general they know only Djarmi, which is in¬ 
dicated as the capital of the country. This state¬ 
ment has originated in Khwarizmi’s Surat al-ard 
(without, however, being borrowed from Ptolemy’s 
7««yp. namely the map lliat Caliph al- 


Ma^mfln had drawn up between 201 and 210 
(816—825); al-Kh^arizmi distinguishes between a 
large Djarmi and a Dj armi of the Abyssinians. 
Mas^di (Muru^^ Paris, iii. 34) says that there 
are many towns in Abyssinia, but he mentions 
only the capital of the Nadjashi, Ka'^bar (Ancober? 
Axum? = Kalghur?). Yakut [Mu^djam^ i. 29) 
mentions only Djarmi and that only by the way, 
for he has no special article on Abyssinia. What 
he says about the Badi' Islands (Massawa, already 
mentioned by |Mas‘^Udi, Tanbth^ p. 330, Tabari, 
i. 2480 et seq,) and of Dahlak may hardly be 
called an exception. Idrisi speaks of it at greater 
length, but some of the towns which he enume¬ 
rates are on the littoral, and the three cities: 
Djanbaita (Adua? Roha?), Markata and Nadjagha, 
situated at a little distance from „the river that 
crosses Abyssinia to fall afterwards into the Nile“, 
have not as yet been satisfactorily identified. Ibn 
Sa^d (d. 1286) and Abu’l-Fida^ (his Geography 
was finished in 1321) added to the information 
they had drawn from Idrisi many, but inexact de¬ 
tails; they knew the province of Sahart (Tigre), 
the nation of Kurla (Kuolla?) the lake Ahawus 
(K'^ara? Agaur), Kalghur, etc. Dimashki mentions 
six Abyssinian races, of which only three can be 
identified with Abyssinian regions: Amhara, Sahart 
and Damot (the last name may not designate the 
j large region of Godjam). Ibn al-Wardi (15^^ cen- 

I tury) and no doubt Ibn Shabib al-Harrani (14^^ 

: century), whom he copies, repeat only after Mas^udi 

the name of the capital: Ka^bar (Vatican MS. 
N®, 286: Ka^r). As to the later Arab authors, 
one may hardly expect from them information 
about Abyssinia. That part of the geographical 
literature produced by them consists mainly of 
rihlas^ or descriptions of travels on the occasion 
of pilgrimage etc., and contains no geographical 
work of any importance. 

The letters which the Abyssinian kings wrote 
to the sultans of Egypt (namely asking for the 
metropolitan, or abuna\ and the answ’ers of the 
latter gave %’mari the opportunity of furnishing 
in his al’Tc^rtf bVl-inusJalik al-sharlf some in¬ 
formation about Abyssinia, which is only correct 
as far as regards the Mussulman provinces of Adal. 
The only Arabian author who gives exact infor¬ 
mation about these provinces and the history of 
Abyssinia of his time is MakrizI in his small 
treatise al-Ilniam bi-a^bar man bi-ard al-Habashi 
min mtiluk al-Islam written in 839 (1434-1435)* 

Makrizi speaks of a region {iklim) of Abyssinia 
called Zaila^ (after its principal town, the present 
Zeila), which comprised seven principalities: Awfat, 
Dawaro, Arababnl (Aren?), Sharkha, Bali, Dara 
and the powerful state of Hadya. Each of these 
principalities was governed by its own prince, 
but all together were subject to the sultan 
of Amhara. Makrizi evidently has in mind the 
State of Zaila'^ in the years 1425—1432 when 
Djamal al-Din II endeavored to subject it to his 
rule, in which he indeed succeeded for a short 
time without, however, obtaining political supre¬ 
macy. The proper empire of Zaila*^, corresponding 
to the previous Adal, arose under Haklj: al-Din 

II (1365-1366—1374-1375) from the principality 
of Awfat (Ifat), w'hose first known prince was 
^Omar Walashma^ (about 1260). The old empire 
of Adal as wiU be seen below disappeared in 
the wars with ^Amda Seyon. — All those coun¬ 
tries were under the suzerainty of the king of 
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Abyssinia, of which, however, they endeavored to 
rid themselves. In the course of the I3<h and 
14th centuries a pretty large number of Mussul¬ 
mans penetrated into Abyssinia (in Shoa and up 
to Begamedr); the first king of the Solomonian 
dynasty, Yekuno Amlak (1270—1285), is said to 
have persecuted the Muslims. This was the cause 
of a series of wars, chiefly renowned for the 
victories of 'Amda Seyon (1314— 1344) over the 
kings of Adal: Sabr al-Din, Djamal al-Din, etc. 
These wars were continued by ‘^Amda Seyon’s suc¬ 
cessors; Newaya Krestos (1344—1372), Dawit 
(1382—1411), Yeshak (1414—1429), Zar’a Y^ekob 
(1434—1468), Ba’eda Maryam (1468—1478), Es- 
kender (1478—1494), etc. Ba^eda Maryam, besides, 
subjected also the king of the Danakil (Afar), a 
Mussulman tribe, which up to these days occupies 
the region between the Red Sea and the Abys- 
synian plateau. In the beginning of the i6''' cen¬ 
tury Islam in Abyssinia was in complete decadence. 

For two centuries the theater of these wars was 
in general out of Abyssinia proper. In 1521 the 
sultan of Adal, Abu Bekr b. Muhammed, removed 
to Harar the seat of his government, thus put¬ 
ting it in close contact with Shoa and Abyssinia. 
Shortly afterwards there began the great Invasion 
of the Somali chief, Ahmed b. Muhammed Gran, 
who, supported by the artillery and the troops 
which the Turkish pasha of Zeila had sent him, 
penetrated into Abyssinia up to its northern fron¬ 
tier, ravaging the country repeatedly, and even 
burning the famous cathedral of Axum. The history 
of this conquest by 'Arab Fakih (written towards 
* 543 ) Arabic work that mentions 

many places in .\byssinia. In 1544 Gran was 
defeated and killed by King Galawdewos (reigned 
1540—1559)1 March 

* 559 , vanquished and killed by Nttr al-Din, Gran’s 
successor. Two years previously, Massawa was occu¬ 
pied by the Turks, who, thanks to the assistance 
of the azmaJ Yeshak, the governor of the maritime 
province, seized the neighboring towns, even De- 
baroa, the capital of that province. Yeshak, having 
revolted against King Sar.sa Dengel (1563—1597), 
made an alliance with the Turks, but they tvere 
beaten in a great battle near Abba Garima in 
1578. In 1589 Sarsa Dengel defeated near Arkiko 
the Turkish pasha Kadawert, who perished in 
the battle. 

Owing to these victories of Sarsa Dengel and 
to that which he won over Muhammed IV, king 
of Adal, in 1577, and also to the help of the Por¬ 
tuguese, the Mussulmans, either in the north or in 
the south, were no longer a serious danger to 
Abyssinia. The Mussulman kingdom of Sennaar 
was also conquered by King Susneos (Sisinnius, 
1607—1632). In 1674, Talha, the emir of Adal, was 
incited by rebels to seize Abyssinia, but he gave 
them to understand that it was impossible. The 
Balaw (Bedja), who, towards 1650, had founded 
the Mussulman State of Samhar, under the na^ib 
of Arkiko, frequently annoyed the people of the 
frontier, but they felt too feeble before the Abys¬ 
sinian kings. Thus, in 1693, tbe na’ib Musa 
(a descendant of Amer Kunnu), having retained 
certain things that were destined for King lyasu 
I, went himself to Axum to implore the king’s 
pardon. Shortly after, in 1697, an emir of the 
Balaw also was vanquished, and in 1769, under 
Ras Mikael, the na’ib’s velleity of independence 
was immediately constrained. 


Still, there is no doubt that the Muslim inva¬ 
sions, and chiefly that of Gran, contributed to 
Abyssinia being opened to the Mussulmans, that 
which accounts for the presence of the latter in 
that country, although the forced conversion im¬ 
posed by the kings of Adal possibly did not last 
long. Thus in 1648 the ambassadors of the Imam 
of San'a’, Isma'il al-Mutawakkil, found at a short 
distance from Gondar a town entirely inhabited 
by Mussulmans, and in the Enderta they met with 
Shafi'ite Muslims: at Gondar, too, Mussulman quar¬ 
ters existed already at that time. Unfortunately 
there are no circumstantial annals for the reign of 
Fasiladas (1632—1667), but it is known that in 
1668 a council convoked by King Yohannes I 
interdicted the Mussulmans to live together with 
the Christians, and that this interdiction was re¬ 
newed in 1678: this shows that there was a respect¬ 
able number of Mussulmans in Abyssinia. 

In the course of the 18* century the Islamic 
faith was spread among the Galla (Boran), south¬ 
east of Abyssinia proper and north of Shoa. Ac¬ 
cording to Krapf {Reisen^ i. 106), the Wollowere 
converted to Islam by an Arab called Debelo. 
Riippel affirms that towards 1830 Islam progressed 
in Abyssinia, and indeed the tribes of the Tigre 
language (Northern .\byssinia) that were still Chris¬ 
tians in the beginning of the 19th century are now 
Mussulmans either entirely as the Habab, Tama- 
rian, Takles, • etc., or in a great part, as the 
Mensa, etc. 

It is to be remarked that Islam in Abyssinia 
I has been indirectly favored by commerce, for in 
order to enter Abyssinia it was necessary to cross 
the Mussulman’s territory. This circumstance made 
the Mussulmans almost sole masters of the Abys¬ 
sinian commerce, that which increased greatly 
their number in that country and procured them 
great wealth and influence. Ras 'All of the E^ju 
Galla (Gugsa), who from 1830 to 1855 was very 
powerful in Begamedr, etc., though baptised him¬ 
self, favored the Mussulmans and displeased the 
-A.byssinians; this brought forth a reaction under 
King Theodores (1855—1868), an implacable 
enemy of the Mussulmans. This reaction attained 
its highest degree after the wars with the Egyp¬ 
tians, who had occupied (1830—1848) certain 
provinces in Northern Abyssinia (Hallenga, Al- 
gheden, Sabderat, etc.), spreading there the Is¬ 
lamic faith. In 1864 they took Massawa from the 
Turksj in 1875, after having seized Harar and 
some provinces in Southern and Western Abys¬ 
sinia, the khedive sent by the way of Massawm 
an expeditionary corps, which was annihilated by 
King Yohannes in the battle of Gudda-Guddi 
(17th November 1875); a second Egyptian army, 
commanded by the khedive’s son, Hasan Pasha, 
was also defeated at Gura on the y'h March 1876. 
King Yohannes, firmly seated on his throne, pro¬ 
mulgated an edict (1880), which compelled the 
Mussulmans either to embrace Christianity or to 
leave the country. Many Muslims emigrated to 
Gallabat, and in 1883 the Mussulmans of Serae, 
Hamasen, and other places obtained the permis¬ 
sion to remain in the country, but they were 
separated and confined to two places; these mea¬ 
sures, for the northern part at least, did not last 
long. It is also to be borne in mind that before 
the persecutions of Theodoros and Yohannes the 
Mussulmans were not equally distributed in the 
different provinces: they were for instance of a 
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small number in Godjam, but are said to have 
formed the half of the population of the Wollo 
and Edju countries Now the Mussulmans are very 
numerous in Kuolla, while the Christians rather 
live in Daga. In Shoa there are a great many 
Mussulmans, they are much less in Dambea, Godjam, 
etc. In the Colonia Eritrea there are 200000 Mus- 
sulmans; they consequently constitute two thirds 
of the whole population. They have four kadis 
(namely, in the towns of Keren, Agordat, Mas- 
sawa and Asmara) nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment, which is not the case with the other kadis 
(of the Habab, Assaorta, etc.). By the tribes of 
Sahel the office of Imam is hereditary in certain 
families that do not belong to the tribe; so for 
instance the Imamate of the Habab belongs to a 
Derki family. 

The Mussulmans of Eritrea — leaving those of 
Massawa out of the question — form four distinct 
groups, namely: I. The Soho and their assimi¬ 
lated (to the south of Samhar, in Southeastern 
Eritrea), partly converted to Islam already in the 
14'*’ century. 2. The Mussulmans of Sahel and 
Central Anseba; their Islamic faith is generally 
recent, but strong enough in Sahel: 3. The Mus¬ 
sulmans of Barka; those are Bedja and Abyssi- 
nians who have since long professed Islam and 
even spread it among the Algheden and the 
Barya; the latter, pagans still 50 years ago, are 
now all Mussulmans. 4. The Mussulmans of the 
Tigrg provinces of Eritrea. 

Abyssinian Islam for the greatest part professed 
by Cushite nations (Galla, Soho, Bedja, etc.) is 
not so strict as elsewhere. There exist no theo¬ 
logical schools connected with mosques; the few 
Arabs of Massawa that devote themselves to 
religious studies go to Cairo to study there in the 
-Azhar Mosque, and very often happens that they 
do not return to their native country. The reli¬ 
gious brotherhoods, that powerful element of the 
present Islam, are not known at all in Abyssinia. 
Owing to this indifference and to the imperfect 
knowledge of the observances of Islam, the Mus¬ 
sulmans of Eritrea are seen to be present at 
Christian religious festivals and to keep to prac¬ 
tices that are in contradiction to Islam. 

Bibliography. G. Fumagalli, Bibliografia 
etiopica (Milan, 1893); Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arah. Litter. ii. 401 et seq.'., Basset, Etudes mr 
I'histoire de I'Ethiopie (Paris, 1882; reprint 
from the yourn. Asi)\ Les inscriptions de Lile 
de Dahlak (Paris, 1893; reprint from the yurrrrr. 
AsP ); 'Arab Fakih, Futiih al-Habasha {g= Histoire 
de la conquite de 1 'Abyssinie\ comp. Brockel¬ 
mann, loc. cit..! ii. 410); Beccari, 
script, occ. (Rome, 1905); L. Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam ; Conti Rossini, Note sugli Habasat 
(Rome, 19051 Rendiconti della Reale Accad. dei 
Lencei)\ Bibl.geogr. arab. (ed. de Goeje); Annales 
Yohannis lyasii I et Bakaffa (ed. I. Guidi, in 
the Corpus script. Christ. Oriental ., Paris, 
1905)5 MakrIzI, Kitdb al-ilmdm (comp. Brockel¬ 
mann, loc. cit..^ ii. 40); C. A. Nallino, al-ffuwa- 
rizmi et ilsuo rifacimento della geogr. di Tolomeo 
(Rome, 1894; Rendiconti della Reale Accad. dei 
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dal Mareb (Florence, 1905); Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
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'AD, an ancient tribe frequently mentioned in 
the Kor’an. Its history may be learned only from 
sporadic indications; it was a mighty nation that 
lived immediately after the time of Noah, and 
which became haughty on account of its great 
prosperity (Korean, vii. 67; xli. 14). The large 
edifices of the 'Adites are spoken of in Korean, 
xxvi. 128 et seq.\ comp. Ixxxix. 5-6 the expres¬ 
sion „'Ad, Iram of the pillars“, where Iram may 
designate either a tribe or a place. According to 
Korean, xlvi. 20, the 'Adites inhabited al-Ahkdf 
(the sand downs). The prophet sent to them, 
their „brother“ Hud, was treated by them just as 
Muhammed was later treated by the Meccans, 
and on account of that they were, with the ex¬ 
ception of Had and a few pious men, swept away 
by a violent storm (vii. 70; xi. 61; xli 15; liv. 19; 
Ixix. 6). Finally, in Korean, xi. 54, is said that 
they suffered from a drought. These indications 
gave rise to whole legends narrated by the Pro¬ 
phet. It cannot be said with certainty what more 
ancient elements are in those legends. The an¬ 
cient poets knew 'Ad as an ancient nation that 
had perished (Tarafa, i. 8; Mufaddaliydt., viii. 
40; Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistenf., i. 468; comp. 
Zuhair, XX. 12 and the article LOKM^), hence 
the expression, „since the time of 'Ad" (Ha- 
masa., ed. Frey tag, i. 195, 341). Their kings 
are mentioned in the Dlwan of the Hudhailites 
(Ixxx. 6) and their prudence in that of Nabigha 
(xxv. 4). The mention of the 'Adite Ahmar by 
Zuhair (Mt^allaka., verse 32) and in the Diwan 
of the Hudhailites (p. 31) merits consideration, 
as Mussulman legend puts this (Kudar) al-Ahmar 
in connection with the Thamudites [q. v.]. Whether 
there really existed, and where, a nation called 
'Ad is still an unanswered question. The genea¬ 
logies of the Arabs with regard to the 'Adites 
naturally are valueless, just as their locating 
that nation in the large uninhabitable sandy de¬ 
sert between 'Oman and Hadramawt. The identi¬ 
fication of Iram with Aram adopted by the Arabs 
and several modern scholars is not sure at all. 
Among the latter, Loth identified 'Ad with the 
well-known tribe of lyad; on the other hand, 
Sprenger sought for the 'Adites in the Oadites, 
who, according to Ptolemy, lived in Northwestern 
Arabia, which reminds of the Iram well in Hisma 
(Hamdani, p. 126; Sprenger, Die alte Geogr. 
Arabiens., § 207). But Wellhausen remarked that 
instead of „.since the time of 'Ad“, the expres¬ 
sion min aNdd also occurs, and therefore he sup¬ 
poses that originally 'Ad was a common noun 
(„the ancient time*; adj. 'adl = very ancient) and 
that the mythical nation arose from a misinter¬ 
pretation of that word. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 231 et seq.\ 
Hamdani, Diazirat aliarab.^ p. 80; Sprenger, 
Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad.^ i. 
505—518; idem. Die alte Geogr. Arabiens.,% 199; 
Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Phistoire des 
Arabes, i. 259; Blochet, Le culte d'Aphrodite- 
Anahita chez les Arabes du paganisms (1902), 
pp. 27 et seq.'., Loth, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxxv. 622 et seq.'., Well¬ 
hausen , in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen , 
1902, p. 596. Buhl.) 

'ADA, (a.; p., t. and others Adat, Adet = 
habit, custom), a legal term designating a pres¬ 
criptive right, which is, in Islamic countries, in¬ 
dependently of the cononical law (sharfd), made 
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current in those juridical cases which are not 
closely connected with the religious ordinances. 
The practical validity of this right, which often is 
in disagreement with the theologically established 
law, divided in many countries the jurisdiction 
into a spiritual and a secular one. We are now 
in possession of several collections of '^ada laws. 
In literature, ’'Sda is sometimes substituted by the 
term '^nrf^ or kdnun. 

Bibliography. I. Goldziher,ZSi 4 z>«Vr», 
pp. 204 et seq. ; Snouck Hurgronje, Van den 
Berg's beoefening van het Moham. recht., i. 10 et 
seq. \ T. W. Juynboll, Handleiding., pp. 8 et seq. 
As regards the literature on Indian and North 
African ‘aa'a, see Preussische Jahrb'itcher.^ 190$) 
pp. 290 et seq. For India, Customs in the trans- 
border territories of the north-west frontier pro¬ 
vinces {yourn. of the Roy. As. Soc. Bengal.^ Ixxiii., 
part 3, 1904, extra number, pp. I — 34); for 
North Africa: Said Boulifa, Le kanoun d'Adni 
{Recueil de memoires et de textes.^ Algiers, 1905, 
pp. 151 et seq.)- Decambroggio, Kanoun orfia 
des Berb'eres die sud-tunisien (^Revue tunisienne.^ 
ix. 346 et seq.). (I. Goldziher.) 

ADA (t), a word meaning ,island" or „pe- 
ninsula“, which often occurs in geographical names, 
e. g. Adakale [q. v.], Ada koi, Ada owa, Ada 
pazar, Adalar defiizi (island sea = archipelago). 

ADA^ (a.), lit. „payment“, „accomplishment“, 
a technical term used in the fikh to designate 
the accomplishment of a religious duty in the 
time prescribed by the law, in opposition to 
which designates the belated accomplish¬ 
ment of a religious duty (of course when the 
delay is permitted). It is also to be distinguished 
between a perfect and an imperfect accomplish¬ 
ment (al-adS‘ al-kamil and al-adS' al-nakis). — 
In the reading of the Korean ads' means the 
traditional pronunciation of the letters, synonymous 
with hir'd'a [q. v.]. 

ADAB (a.) , a term meaning, in both the 
heathen and the Islamic times, the noble and 
humane tendency of the character and its ma¬ 
nifestation in the conduct of life and social 
intercourse. There is a well-known aphorism, 
also frequently occurring in the Haditlj: kada'l- 
adab an yahun thulthayUl-din („it can almost 
be asserted that adab equals two thirds of 
religion“). Parallelly to this practical designation 
of this word there is also a metaphorical one: 
the knowledge that leads to an intellectual cul¬ 
ture of a higher degree and enables a more re¬ 
fined social intercourse, especially the knowledge 
of Arabic philology, poetry and its explanation 
and the ancient history of the Arabs (comp. Khi- 
zanat al-adab, iv. 124). The latter application of 
the word adab arose from the influence of the 
culture tendency, after the Persian model, towards 
a more refined tone and the growth of profane 
literature since the second and third centuries of 
the Hidjra. According to this, one may judge of 
the contents of more special writings, e. g. Ibn 
Kotaiba’s Adab al-kdtib.i of the books entitled 
Adab al-wuzard'.i etc. — The different branches 
of adab.^ being profane belles-lettres, are strictly 
distinguished from SAw, which sums up the reli¬ 
gious sciences (Kofan, Hadith and jurisprudence). 
Besides the real attainments sometimes also so¬ 
cial qualities and skill in sport and in ingenious, 
mostly imported games, are included in the term 
adab. Persian influence on adab is reflected in the 


following maxim of the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl 
(d. 236 = 850-851): „The arts (al-adab., pi.) belong¬ 
ing to fine culture are ten: three Shahradianic 
(playing lute, chess, and with the javelin), three 
Nushirwanic (medicine, mathematics und equestrian 
art), three Arabic (poetry, genealogy and know¬ 
ledge of history): but the tenth excells all: the 
knowledge of the stories which people put for¬ 
ward in their friendly gatherings^ (al-Husri, Zahr 
al-addb., i. 142). The sphere of adab is naturally 
not firmly established; sometimes artistic skill 
and then also industrial ability are counted among 
the funun al-adab. ^.\bd al-Malik b. Idris al- 
Djazarl, vizier of Ibn Abl ‘^Amir in Spain (end 
of 4* =io'l' century), composed a didactic poem 
on six different parts of adab (al-Dabbl, ed. Co- 
dera, p. 362, where, unfortunately, these parts are 
not enumerated). Besides that, within the Aristo¬ 
telian gradation of sciences, the propaedeutics 
(generally called aKulum al-riyadlya) are some¬ 
times called al-adab. In the Ihhw'dn <z/-rn/fl^ (Bom¬ 
bay, treatise 7, book i, p. 18), besides philology, 
poetry and mathematics, also magic, fortune-tel- 
ling, alchemy, etc. are included in this group of 
sciences. In the course of instruction in the modem 
Ecole normale arabe (training school for teachers) 
of Cairo, the following subjects are included under 
the term ^ulum adablya -. grammar {.sarf wa-nahw\ 
calligraphy, lexicology, poetics {‘arud., kawafi)., 
rhetoric, theory of style, logic (program of Di¬ 
rector Emin Beg Sami, year 1895). The taste for 
adab brought forth a very important branch of 
Arabic literature, of which al-Djahiz passes for 
the founder. 

Bibliography. Adam Mez, Abulkasim, ein 
bagdader Sittenbild (Heidelberg, 1902), intro¬ 
duction; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ 
i. 92 et seq.., 151 et seq. (I. Goldziher.) 
^ADAD (a.) = number. The Arabs give different 
definitions of „number“. The most comprehensive 
definition says: „The number is the unit and all 
what results from it by division, repetition or by 
the combination of both functions (al-wahid ma¬ 
ma yatahassal minhu ...). According to this" theory, 
the I and also the fractions would be included 
in „number“. Still, whether the i itself is a number, 
is a question, to which the most Arab mathema¬ 
ticians answer in the negative. Thus the I is to 
the numerical system what the atom {al-djawhar 
at-fard) is to the substance, and although it is 
the basis of every number, it is no number itself. 
Two other definitions, in conformity with this 
theory, exclude the unit; according to one, every 
number is the half of the sum of its two adja¬ 
cent numbers (nisf madJmiP hd^iyataihi)., e. g. 3 = 

1 i = according to the other, it is the 

quantity composed of units {al-hamiya al-mutepal- 
Ufa min al-wdhiddl). The tatter definition, varying 
in its terms, is the one most frequently advanced. 
According to another and less frequently given defi¬ 
nition, the numerals express the quantity, that is 
to say, they answer to the question „how rauch“, 
or „how many“, in so far as they are expressed 
according to the SeVi? {al-alfaz al-dalla ^ala 
'l-kamiya bi-hasb al-waqf As, however, in Arabic 
the question „how much^ is not answered 
either with i or with 2, but with the singular 
or dual of the object in question, these two 
numerals, according to this definition, are also 
excluded. 
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According to al-ZamaWjghari, there are, properly 
speaking, only 12 numerals which have special 
mames in the Arabic language, namely: the num¬ 
bers I —10, too and 1000; all the others are, 
from his point of view, formed of these in a se¬ 
condary manner by means of composition or other 
combination. 

The main peculiarity of the numerals from 3 
to 10 is their masculine and feminine forms; quite 
in disagreement with the general rule, the 
marbuta is affixed to the masculine instead of 
the feminine form. The different explanations of 
this phenomenon given by the Arab grammarians 
(e. g. Ibn Va'ish, i. 776 et rry.) are not very 
conclusive. Because the isolated numeral ends with 
the it is supposed that this primary form {al- 
asl) of the numeral has been retained for the 
masculine, while the feminine, which is considered 
as a branch ot the latter, retained also in 

the numerals the secondary form. European gram¬ 
marians (e. g. Wright, i. § 319, note a) see in 
this anomaly an effort to give prominence to the 
independent substantive nature of the cardinal 
numbers, by which they differ from the dependent 
adjectives. 

The compound numbers It —19 have a parti¬ 
cular formation; generally they are (with the 
exception of 12) indeclinable, and are so closely 
connected with one another that they are treated 
of by al-Zamakhshari (p. 70, § 210), besides in the 
chapter on the numerals, also in that on com¬ 
pound names {al-murakkalat'). In Aramaic and in 
the .Arabic dialects they are fused into one word. 
It is quite different with the numbers 21—99; 
they are formed by placing the units before the 
tens and connecting these two by wa. Both units 
and tens are declined and in opposition to the 
numbers ii—19 are also designated only as ma^- 
tufat. 

It is known that the numbers 3—10 govern the 
gen. plur., 11—99 the acc. sing., and from too 
upwards the gen. sing.; the numbers 300—900 
have, besides, this anomaly that mPa in them is 
put not in the plur. but in the gen. sing. In 
larger composed numbers the different elements 
are arranged in the ascending or in the descend¬ 
ing order connected with one another by wa. 

Just as in the definition of number, the I has 
a peculiar position also in the description of the 
numerals (Ibn Ya'i.sh, i. 774 et seq.^ 788 et seq.). 
The proper word for I is, according to the Arabs, 
wahtd^ which is, firstly, the nominal designation 
for the numeral I [ism ’'alam '^ald hadha'l-mikdar\ 
and secondly, an adjective derived from wahda. 
It must not, however, be confounded with ahad, 
which is also of a double nature. The numeral 
ahad [ahad allatl fil-'^adad) occurs as meaning 
BOne“ [ma^na'l-injirdef) only in composed num- 
bers, e. g. ahad wa-'^ishrun = 21 ^ and namely in 
the place of wahid^ therefore the ha?nza is con¬ 
sidered as the substitute [iadal) for the wdw. 
When ahad stands alone, it is then an indefinite 
pronoun, „some one“, with a general meaning 
[ma^na'l-'^umum wa't-kathra')^ and only in negative 
propositions, e. g. ma ^Ti'ani ahad. This second 
ahad.1 in which the hamza is supposed to be 
radical, is therefore called, in opposition to the 
numeral ahad.^ the ahad of negation [ahad allati 
fi l-nafy). The feminine ihda never occurs alone. 

These statements, like all the grammatical 
remarks of the Arabs, show an enormously great 


power of observation, but do not hit at the right 
point. The proper word for 1 is after all ahad.^ 
which in Arabic as well as in other languages 
can be used in an indefinite sense. 

The cardinal numbers are also in Arabic consi¬ 
dered as the real numerals, and are therefore 
plainly designated as asma'‘ al-'^adad. The other 
kinds of numerals have no special terms. The or¬ 
dinal numbers have from 2 to to the form /o'*/, 
II —19 are indeclinable and from 20 onwards 
they resemble their corresponding cardinal numbers. 

The multiplicative numbers or numeral adverbs 
have no special term in Arabic; they are for the 
greatest part expressed by means of nouns as 
marra.^ karra., daf^a and the like, or by the re¬ 
petition of the numerals. 

The distributive numbers have likewise only 
in rare cases a special form; al-Zama khsh ari counts 
this form as mtddiil in his treating of the diptotes 
(p. 10, § 18). The form fu^dl is properly speak¬ 
ing not considered as an independent gramma¬ 
tical form, but as one derived from the cardi¬ 
nal or ordinal form. Besides, the distributive num¬ 
bers also occur in the form maf^al. 

The nisba formations of the numerals are treated 
of in a continuous way only by Ibn Sida (xvii. 
118 et seq.), who, besides other details, distinguishes 
between thalathl (= turn bant thaldtha aw tf'tiya 
thalatjiata'-) and thuldthi [=z thawb tuluhu (hala- 
(hat adhru^. He treats in the most circumstantial 
way of the nisbas of numerals composed of units 
and tens. 

The fractions [al-ab'^ad wa'l-kusur) have the 
forms fu^ul, fti'l, and also fa^il (Ibn Sida, xvii. 
129). As to the more exact grammatical, formal 
as well as syntactical, treatment of the above 
mentioned forms of numerals, comp, the European 
and Arabic works enumerated in the bibliography. 

The terminology referring to the numbers is 
very rich. The whole numerical system is divided 
into three serieses [maratib, sing, martaba) of 
units, tens and hundreds (ahad, ’’asharat, tni’at), 
every one of which is divided again into 9 parts 
(^uktid). The thousands [uliif) are not considered 
as a special series, but as deriving from the 
three former serieses as ahad al-tiluf, ^ashardt al- 
uliif, niPdt al-uluf and liluf al-uluf (Ibn Yafsh, 
i. 774). The number is either absolute [mutlak) 
and consequently an entire one [sahih), or rela¬ 
tive to any assumed unit [muddf ild md yufrad 
wdhida>‘) and consequently a fraction [kasr, plur. 
kusur, kusurdt). The assumed unit is the deno¬ 
minator (rnakhradj). Musattah is the product of a 
number multiplied by another number, murabbcd' 
is that of a number multiplied by itself, that is to 
say its square. If the former multiplication is conti¬ 
nued by either of its tw'o factors (e. g. 3 JK 4 ^ 4)i 
the product is called vittdja^sam (tridimensional); 
if the same process is applied to the square of 
a number the product will be the cube [tnuka ab). 
In the simple product, each factor is termed dif' 
(rib), in that of the square, dyidhr (root), the 
number itself is therefore called madjdhur. 

An even number is called zawdj, an odd one 
fard. In case that the division by two [al-tannf) 
of an even number can be continued until the 
quotient comes to I (as for instance in 16), the 
number is then called zawdj al-zaw^, if not, it 
is called zawdj al-fard, no difference whether the 
division by 2 can be done only once (as in 6), 
or more than once (as in 12). Still the explana- 
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tions of the Arabs concerning this are not posi¬ 
tive. The prime number is called al-adad al- 
awwal (or also awwal fard^ because they are all 
odd), and is defined as a number divisible only 
by I (ald'adad allaMi Id ya^udduhu ghair al- 
uuahid). I and 2 do not come as prime numbers, 
just as in the definition of their figures and their 
syntax, these numbers have also in the calcula¬ 
tion a peculiar position; the l is compared to 
the point (nuktd)^ the 2 to the line (khatf)^ the 3 
and the following numerals to the plane (saih'). 
As contrasted with the prime number is the com¬ 
pound number (al-^adad al-muraikab'). The term 
murakkab is also used as in opposition to mufrad 
(simple); in this case it means a number com¬ 
posed of 2 or 3 of the 3 mardtib, e. g. 15 which 
consist of a unit and a ten. 

The general classification of all the numbers in 
rational and Irrational quantities, as it is done by 
modem mathematicians is not known to the Arabs, 
and therefore the explanation of Ibn Khaldun 
{Mukaddima^ iii. text p. 95, transl. p. 132) does 
not exactly prove correct. The technical teim for 
rational is muntak (expressible; the mathematician 
Muhammed b. Musa uses ma’^lum in the sense of 
rational), that for irrational is asamm (mute). 
Properly speaking both these terms are used only 
with fractions and roots. As the Arabic language 
has special terms only for the g fractions (—jV, 
these are considered as expressible, that is to say 
rational (these fractions have the numbers 2—10 
as denominators), the other fractions are considered 
as „mute“, because they are expressed only by trans¬ 
literation (e. g. -If — I part of 13). In the same 
way roots are termed rational when they may 
be expressed, that is to say solved by a whole 
number (e. g. i/TTT), and on the other hand 
irrational when they are insolvable (as 1 ^1). 
These latter roots are extracted only approxi¬ 
mately, and according to a tradition traced up to 
‘Alisha, only Allah knows them. Instead of mun- 
(ah ndtik also designates the rational root. Pro¬ 
ceeding from this principle the Arabs call inver¬ 
sely a whole number represented by one of the 
rational fractions 1 — muntak al-kasr (expres¬ 
sible through a fraction) and when it is repre¬ 
sented by a rational root, they call it muntak 
al-diidhr (expressible through a root). 

When a number is equal to the sum of its 
divisors it is called tdmm (complete), or also 
mu^tadil or musdvt, e. g. 6 ; for i -f-2-f- 3 = fi- 
If the sum of the divisors is smaller than the 
number, it is then called ndkis (defective), e. g. 
4 > I -j- 2 (= 3) ; if it is larger, it is called ztCid 
(exceeding), e. g. i2<i-{-2-f3 + 4-|-6(= 16). 
Proceeding from the same principle 2 numbers 
are called muta^adildn., when the sum of the 
divisors of one is equal to that of the divisors 
of the other, as for instance 39 (the divisors of 
which are 1-1-3 + 13 = 17) and 55 (of which 

1 + 5 + II = 17). Two numbers, of which, the 
sum of the divisors of each one equals the other 
number itself, are called mutahdbbdn (the two 
that love each other reciprocally), as 220 and 284; 
for I + 2 + 4 + 5 + 10 + 11 + 20 -f- 22 -h 44 + 
55+ Jio (tlie divisors of 220) = 284, and i + 

2 + 4 -}- 71 + 142 (the divisors of 284) = 220. 

The numbers in their natural sequence 12345 

etc. are called by the Arabs natural or succes¬ 
sive numbers {al-a^dad al-tabi'iya or al~muta’wa-‘ 
liyd). If the numbers follow one another omitting 


every second oTi^{tafadut) they are called, according 
as they begin with i or2, afrad mntawdliya (i. 3.5), 
or aziva^ mutawaliya (2. 4. 6 etc.). If the num¬ 
bers are arranged in such a way that the inter¬ 
vals between each two successively increase ac¬ 
cording to fixed principles, they result in particular 
serieses of numbers {al-a^dad al~musattaha or al- 
sutuh. Thus if the omissions are in the natural 
sequence of the numerals there results the series 
of muthallatJmi i. 3 .. 6 ... 10 ... . 15; If after 
the I the intervals increase in the order of 2. 4. 6, 
etc. there results the series of murabba^dt \ i . . 

4 .... 9.16; if the intervals increase in the 

order of 3. 6. 9 etc., there results the series of 

mukhammasdt’. I... 5. 12, etc. It seems 

that these serieses take their names from the figure 
that immediately follows the i. From the series 
of 7 niisaUahdt results that of mu^assanidt^ when 
the parts of any series are amplified either by 
addition or by multiplication (comp. Abu ^Abd 
Allah al-Kh"arizmi, pp. 189-90). 

Bibliography. Zamakhshari, al-Mufassal.^ 
pp- 93—95 (§§ 313—325); Ibn Wish',' i. 
774 —794; Ibn Sida, Kitab al-mukhassas.^ xiv. 
91 et seq.\ xvii. g6—130; Nasif al-YazidjI, 
Nar al-kir'S’ (Beyrout, 1882), pp. 229 et seq.-.^ 
Wright, i. §§ 318—337; it. §§ 96—111; Zim- 
mern, Vergl. Grammatik.^ pp. 179 — 183 (Litter., 
p. 193); Sprenger, Diction, of techn. terms., 
pp. 749 et seq. (s. v. ‘^adad), 536, 609 (s. v. 
zawdj), 1512 (s. V. awwal)-, Abn “^Abd Allah 
al-Kh^arizml, Mafdtih al-^ulum (ed. van Vlo- 
ten), pp. 185 et seq.', Baha^ al-Dln al-AmulI, 
Khuldsat al-hisdb-, further the other mathema¬ 
tical works and the lexicons under the special 
headings. (Weil.) 

The most essential characteristic of the Arabic 
numerals is the remarkable fact that the figures 
have their absolute value and at the same time 
the one relative to their place. Thus for instance 
when we write 25, the figure 2 has its absolute 
value „two“ and at the same time the value rela¬ 
tive to its place „two tens“, and not „two units". 
The 5 has its absolute value „five“ and its rela¬ 
tive one, „five units"; the whole number desig¬ 
nates accordingly „twenty-five". — The priority 
for this system of writing the numbers and the 
calculation of the figures, however, is in no way 
due to the Arabs. The latter rather took them 
from the Hindoos, who in any way were the 
teachers of the Arabs in arithmetic. Formerly 
the Arabs liked to express the numerals not in 
their own signs, but in writing them in full. 
From these words, through abbreviations, arose 
the so-called dTwanJ-figures, in the use of which 
the single figures of a number are not arranged 
in the order of their successive magnitudes, but 
according to the linguistic use. In the numbers 
under 100 the ones are written before the tens, 
just in the same order as the different parts of 
a series of numbers are pronounced. Besides, the 
Arabs used to express the numerals by means 
of the letters of the alphabet of the abdjad [q. v.] 
order. Thus, " =: i, ^ — 2, ^ = 3, </= 4, ^ = 5, 

“ — 7 i ^ = 8, .f = 9, 7'=10, i=2o, 

/ = 30, m = 40, n = 50, j z= 60, ' = 70, f — 
80, y = go, ^=ioo, r==200, = 300, t = 

400. If, for instance, they wanted to express 326, 
they wrote naturally, as the other Semites, in 
the direction from right to left — the correspond¬ 
ing letters of the alphabet: shkw. In order to 
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express greater hundreds than 400, they com¬ 
posed two or more corresponding letters of the 
abd^ad^ so tk = 5°°, tr = 600, it =: 800, ttsh — 
I too, etc. This, indeed, answered to a great extent 
to the need of knowing how to read and write 
numbers, but the real aim, to which the writing 
of the numbers tended, namely calculation, could 
not be attained through the hitherto developed 
and practiced methods. Here a number — how¬ 
ever large may be the number of units it expresses 

— presented by written characters could not suf¬ 
fice; there precaution was to be taken that the 
figures expressing the numbers should have such 
a stamp that they could be taken as the basis 
for calculation. This was obtained by that the 
Arabs assigned the 9 figures used by the Hindoos 
and the zero also the value relative to their place 
given to them by the Hindoos. They also named 
the zero, in faithful agreement with the usage of the 
Hindoo language, „the emptiness“ (al-sifr^ whence, 
through extension to all the figures, the English 
,cipher“, the German „Zifrer“, etc.). Still the nu¬ 
meral characters of the Western Arabs must be 
distinguished fiom those of the Eastern Arabs. 
While the former endeavored to imitate the ancient 
Indian figures, which are now called ^Djubarfigu- 
res“, the Eastern Arabs received the Indian figures 
already in their altered form which they then 
underwent (8'fi century, Christian era). The manner 
in which this happened can hardly be established 
with historical certainty (see concerning this: 
Cantor, Vorlesungen uber Gesch. d. Mathem.^ 2d 
ed., pp. 669 et seq.\ there also the bibliography). 

(Mahler.) 

‘ADAIM ('AdEm), an eastern tributary of the 
Tigris. It is formed of the junction of several 
rivers, which have their sources in the mountain 
range east of and parallel to the Djebel Hamrin, 
and which in their course from N. E. to S. W. 
break through deeply cut ravines. The most im¬ 
portant of these rivers are: the river of Kerkuk 

— the Kara (Kissa, Khassa)-Cai; on our maps 
it figures also under the name of Kara-Su, — 
which rises from several sources north of Kerkuk, 
further the river of Ta^flk, the Ta^uk-Su (or Cai), 
Ae most important of all, which joins the Kaza- 
Cai southwest of Ta’uk (comp, concerning the 
river of Ta^uk: G. le Strange, The lands of the 
eastern caliphate^ Cambridge, 1905, p. 92; about 
Ta^uk — Syr. Dakoka — itself: G. Hoffmann, Ausz. 
aus sy risehen Akten per rise her Mdrtyrei\ p. 273), 
and the Ak-Su, also called the River of Tuz- 
Khurmatli. The latter comes from the Sedjirme- 
pagh, and falls below the place Tuz-Khurmatli 
into the river of Ta’uk (concerning the latter comp, 
also G. Hoffmann, loe. cit., p. 2 7 5). E'rom this junction 
onwards, the river is called al-'^Adaim, or also Shaft 
al- Adaim, it forces its way through the Djebel 
Hamrin, flows in southern direction across the Baby¬ 
lonian lowland and falls below 34° north lat. and 
44 ° 20' east long. (Greenw.) into the Tigris, ani¬ 
mating for a short distance the fall of the latter 
which is rather weak from its entrance into Ba¬ 
bylonia. On the stretch south of Taza-Khurmatli 
(below Kerkuk) till the discharge of the Ak-Su 
the northern and then the united northern and 
middle source rivers meander through extended 
swamps. When the snow melts, the ‘Adaim is 
connected through a dried up riverbed, north- 
cast of Djebel Hamrin, with the Narin Cai (on 
the maps also Narit-Su), a tributary of theDiyala; 


the inhabitants are able to establish such a com¬ 
munication , when necessary, south-west of the 
Djebel Hamrin, by utilizing the generally dried up 
Nahr-Radhan, which is connected with a tributary 
of the Diyala. When the channel of the Nahr- 
Radhan is opened, the water flows into the Diyala 
and the Lower ‘Adaim is almost entirely dried up. 
Towards its estuary the ‘Adaim is very scantily 
supplied with water in the hot season; according 
to travellers’ statements, it is often for some months 
entirely dried up in its lower course. Many parti¬ 
culars are still doubtful. The exact course of the 
various rivers is in many places not yet estab¬ 
lished with certainty. Great confusion results also 
from the unsteady nomenclature in the statements 
of travellers and partly also on the very spot. 
Comp, concerning the ‘Adaim and its basin Ritter, 
Erdkunde, ix. 522 et seq.^ 537 et seq.\ Billerbeck, 
in the Mitteilungen der Vorderasiat. Gesellsch.^ 
iii. (1878), pp. 65-66, 83. The name ‘Adaim oc¬ 
curs for the first time in the 14'fi century — as 
al-’^Azim or al-‘Uzaiyim — by the author of the 
Mardsid\ see, besides, G. Hoffmann, /er. rrV., note 
2162; comp, also in Mastawfl (c^*. 1340 A. D.): 
Nahr al-A'^zam „the powerful river“. It is with 
the ‘Adaim and not with the Southern Diyala that 
we may most probably identify the Turnat of the 
; cuneiform inscriptions and Tornadotus (Thorna) 
of the classical writers; see about it Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geogr. u. Gesch. des alt. Orients 
(2<i ed., Munich, 1904), pp. 5, 293 et seq. The 
Lower ‘Adaim appears to have once had also the 
name Radanu shown from the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions; the latter name has been preserved in the 
above mentioned Nahr Radhan; comp. Streck, in 
the Zeitschr. fur Assyriologie., xv. 275; Fr. Hom¬ 
mel, loc. cit.., pp. 293-294. It is still questionable 
whether we may also identify the Gyndes of He¬ 
rodotus with the ‘Adaim; comp. Billerbeck, loc. 
cit.., iii. 72 et seq. and the author’s article Gyndes 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyk. d. Mass. Altert.- 
Wissensch., s. v. (Streck.) 

ADAKALE {Ada hal^a), ^island castle“, an is¬ 
land in the Danube in the proximity of the Iron 
Gate {Demir kapti)., — New-Orsova, still now in¬ 
habited by Turks. The fortress was repeatedly 
besieged by the Turks and Austrians and cap¬ 
tured, and till 1878 had a Turkish garrison, but 
since then belongs to Austria. 

Bibliography. I. Kunos, in the Ungar. 

Revue., xiv. 88—loi, 423—433; idem, Tiirki- 

sche Volksliteratur aus Adakale. 

ADAL, one of the Mussulman States (kingdoms) 
in East Africa that played an important part in 
the wars between Islam and Abyssinian Christen¬ 
dom. Makrlzl {Kitdb al-ilmdm bi-akhbdr man bi- 
ard al-Habasha min muluk al-Tsldm, Cairo, 1895, 
p. 6) enumerates the following seven Islamic 
States in Southern and Eastern Abyssinja, which 
he designates as mamdlik bilad Zaila^'. Ufat, Da- 
waro, Arayabnl (ArabainI, Arababnl), Hadya, Sh ar- 
Uia, Bali, Dara. From Abyssinian chronicles, other 
States are known which stood on the same footing 
as the above, one of them being Adal. — Adal (‘Adal) 
is situated to the farthest east of those States, and 
is approximately identical with the present „C6te 
franqaise des Somalis‘‘. The inhabitants are partly 
Somali, partly 'Afar (Danakil). It is mentioned 
the first time in the wars between the Abyssinian 
king ‘Amda Seyon (1314—1344) and the Mussul¬ 
mans. In the march of ‘Amda Seyon upon Zaila‘ 
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(1332), the king of Adal, who wanted to bar his Thus this whole becomes a limb, composed of 
passage, was vanquished and killed. Under the nerves and tendons and their fibres, of flesh that 
kings ZaPa Ya'^ekob (1434—1468) and Ba^eda Mar- fils up the interstices, and of a membrane which 
yam (1468—1478) negotiations took place be- wraps it up. This organ is the muscle, 
tween the Abyssinians and Adal; afterwards there When it contracts it pulls the sinew, which is 
was fought with changing fortune. .\dal frequently composed of tendons and nerves and which stret- 
served also as a refuge for the Mussulmans that ches from the muscle to the bone. The sinew 
lived farther west from the Abyssinians, who, then contracts and by this pulls the limb. When 
however, often followed them thither. The Mus- the muscle extends, the sinew relaxes, and the 
sulman writers (Makrlri and Shihab al-Din, Futuk limb returns to its previous position“. 
al-Habashd) do not mention Adal — unless it is The following anatomy of the muscles begins 
meant by ’'Adal al-timarn‘ (MakrIzI, loc. cii., p. with those of the face, the number of which 
2), — they rather give information only about corresponds to the number of the mobile parts 
the sultanate of Zaila' as being in that region, of the face. They are: 

Further, the king of Adal, Mehmad, son of Arwe 1. The frontal muscles. 

Badlay (Ferruchon, Chroniques de Zar'a Yd^eqSi 2. The muscles of the eyeball. 

et de Bdeda Marya?n^ p. 131), belonged to the 3. The superior palpebral muscles. 

sultan family of Zaila'^; he was a grandson of the 4. The muscles of the cheeks in connection 

celebrated Sa'd al-Din, after whom the dynasty with the lips. 

and the land were called {Barr Sa'd al-Din). The 5. The special muscles of the lips. 

latter lived about 1400; he fell in 1402-1403 in 6. The muscles of the sides of the nose. 

the battle ndth King David I of Abyssinia (1382— 7. The mandibular muscle. 

1411). „Adal“ and ,empire of Zaila'“ are often Then follow; 

synonymous, and their histories are closely con- 8. Anatomy of the muscles of the head, 
nected with each other [comp, zaila^]. With 9 - „ „ „ laryngeal muscles, 

regard to the ifith century comp, also ora.n' 10. „ „ „ pharyngeal muscles. 

AHMED B. IBRAHIM AL-f^AZi, Imam of Harar. 11, „ » n muscles of the hyoid bone. 

In the later history of those countries, the wars 12. „ n » glossal muscles, 

with the Mussulman Somali and 'Afar are put in 13. „ „ „ cervical muscles, 

the background behind those with the Galla, 14. » „ „ thoracic muscles, 

who since 1540 incessantly warred with the Chris- 15. „ „ „ brachial muscles, 

tian Abyssinians; Adal is still mentioned a few 16. , „ „ antibrachial muscles, 

times in the chronicles. Even in the iq'h cen- 17. „ „ „ carpal muscles, 

tury, before England, France and Italy took pos- 18. , „ „ digital muscles, 

session of the Abyssinian littorals; King Sahla- 19. „ „ „ spinal muscles. 

Sellase of Shoa called himself also ,King of Adal“. 20. , „ „ abdominal muscles. 

(Littmann.) 21. „ n n testicular muscles. 

‘APALA (a.) = muscle. Ibn Sina (Avicenna), 22. „ „ „ penis muscles, 

in his Canon (Bulak, 1897), i. 39, defines the 23. „ „ „ anal muscles, 

muscle as follows; 24. „ , , femoral muscles. 

„The real movements of the limbs can be 25. „ „ „ cniral and patellar muscles, 

executed only by means of a power that flows 26. „ „ „ tarsal muscles, 

towards them from the brain through the agency 27. , „ „ muscles of the toes, 

of the nerves. The immediate connection of the As a sample may serve the anatomy of the 
nerves with the bones, which are the most essen- muscles of the hyoid (al-’^azm al-lami NO. ii): 
tial elements of the moving limbs, is impossible, „The hyoid has muscles, which belong to it'alone 
since the bones are hard and the nerves soft, and others which serve also other organs. The 
Therefore the Creator by his goodness made a special muscles of the hyoid are three pairs- one 
thing to grow upon the bones, which resembles pair comes from the sides of the lower jaw’ and 
the nerves and which is called sinew or tendon, joins the straight line which is found on the hyoid- 
and united it with the nerves, interweaving them pulling it towards the lower jaw. Another pair 
as one thing. This thing, composed of nerves and takes its root under the chin and proceeds under 
tendons is in every circumstance delicate, because the tongue till the highest point of the hyoid, 
the nerve by its union with the limbs experiences This pair also pulls the hyoid towards the sides 
no Increase in volume and thickness in compa- of the lower jaw. The third pair rises at the 
rison with its origin. Its volume at its origin is arrow-shaped bone appendages that are found 
such that it corresponds to the substance of the near the ears; it joins the lower end of the straight 
brain and of the marrow of the spinal column, line upon the hyoid. „The muscles which also 
to the volume of the head and its outlets. And serve other limbs are already mentioned and will 
if the nerve had the task to put in motion the be yet mentioned” {ibid..^ p. 45.) 
parts of the body, especially there where it must q_ Lippert) 

be divided and ramified in the limbs, and by the ADALIA (a. Antaliya; Eng. Satalia the an- 
increasing removal of its origin becoming always cient Attalia), capital of a sandjak in the pro- 
thinner, it would lead to an obvious decay. vince of Konia, a Mediterranian port on the 

For this reason the Creator by his wisdom be- gulf of the same name, built on a steep rock 50 
stowed on it a certain thickness through pulling metres high. The town has the shape of a horse- 
to threads the tissue composed of nerves and ten- shoe, and is surrounded by a triple wall the 
dons, at the same time filling the interstices with foundations of which are washed by the w’aters 
flesh, wrapping it up with a membrane and estab- of the Duden. These walls, the origin of which 
lishing in its middle an axiform column of the goes back to the Roman epoch, have been ag 
same matter of which the nerves are composed, grandized by the Genoese, who have encha^d 
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there inscriptions and blazons of podestas. They 
were rebuilt about one century ago by Tekke- 
Oghlu, a Dere beyi^ who openly rebelled against 
Salim III. Population 25000 inhab., of whom 
15664 Mussulmans, and 8967 Orthodox Greeks; 
62 mosques, of which 3 monumental; 12 Orthodox 
Greek churches; i library. The port, well shel¬ 
tered, is choked with sand. The sandjak of Adalia 
corresponds to the ancient province of Tekke; it 
comprises 5 kazas, 9 nahiyes, and 549 villages; 
224000 inhabitants, of whom 196887 Mussulmans, 
and 27000 Orthodox Greeks; about 15000 yiiniks 
(nomads), and Kizil-bash who practice the trade 
of tahhtadji (board sawers). Vast forests; veins 
of chrome and manganese yet unexploited; ma¬ 
nufacturing of cotton striped tissues (a/iz^'a). Under 
the Seldjukides it was their maritime arsenal and 
their preferred winter residence. It had been taken 
away by Kai-Khosraw I (3^^ ^a^ban 601 = 5'h 
March 1207). 

Bibliography', V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'’Asie,, i. 853 et Ch. Asie 

pp. 705“7 o 6 5 Cl. Huart, Epigraphie arabe d'Asie 
Mincure (extr. of the Revtte Semiiique,^ *905)1 
p. 61; E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ,,^ ix. 650; 
Spratt and Forbes, Travels in Lycta,^ i. 211; 
F. Rougon, Smyrne,^ p. 483. (Cl. Huart.) 
'ADAM or ‘Udm (a.), philosophical term; non¬ 
existence; ant. wtidjud [q. v.]: existence. 

ADAM, surnamed AbtCI-Bashar^ „the father 
of mankind", and ^afl AUdh^ „the one chosen 
by God“, the Biblical Adam. His creation is re¬ 
lated in the Korean in the following terms; 
created man of dried clay of black mud formed into 
shape" (xv. 26). According to Muhammedan legend, 
however, the angels Gabriel, Michael, and Asraftl 
had, each in his turn, received the order of God 
to take from the seven layers of the earth seven 
handfuls of sand. The earth had refused to give 
it; 'Azra‘11 then, having received the same order, 
tore away by force a quantity of earth sufficient 

to create a man of it. This legend, with some 

modification, was borrowed from Jewish literature 
(see Targum of Jerusalem to Gen., ii. 7; Bab. 
Tal. Sanhedrin^ p. 38a; Firke R. Elfezer^ ch. xi). 
God caused a rain to descend for several days on 
that clay in order to make it soft, then, after it 

had been kneaded by angels, God himself made 

the mould of it, which He let dry for a long time 
before animating it. Mas'^udl, referring to the 
above mentioned passage of the Kor'^an, states 
that Adam’s body had remained formless during 
80 years, and then 120 years longer without being 
animated; comp. Bereshii Rabba ad Gen., ii, 7, 
and Abot de- R. Natan (ed. Schechter), p. 22. 
After Adam had been created, God commanded 
the angels to prostrate themselves before him; 
all of them obeyed with the exception of Iblls 
(Satan), who by his rebellion brought down his 
own and Adam’s fall (Korean, ii. 34; vii. 11; 
xvii. 62 and elsewhere). As to the legend that 
God had established Adam as the king of the 
angels, the Korean followed the Christian Syriac 
Midrash (see Bezold, Schatzhohle^ pp. 3 et xey.; 
text, p. 14). Adam passes for the first prophet, 
to whom God has revealed books (alluding to the 
Book of Adam). God showed Adam all the gene¬ 
rations of men with their prophets; having learned 
that David was to live a very short time, Adam, 
the duration of whose life should have been looo 
years (equal to one day of God), gave him 40 


years of his own life, thus Adam lived 960 years 
(Tabari, i. 156 et seq.\ Ibn al-Athlr, i. 37). Comp. 
Bereshit Rabba^ ad Gen., iii. 8, and Bemidbar 
Rabba ad Num., vii. 78, where, depending on 
Gen. V. 5, is said that Adam gave David 70 years 
of his life. Having been driven from Paradise, 
Adam alighted upon the island Sarandib (Ceylon), 
where he stayed 200 years separated from his 
wife, spending his time in doing penitence (Korean, 
ii. 37; comp. Bab. Tal. ’’Erubin, p. i8t>). There 
is on the island a mountain called by the Portu¬ 
guese Pico de Adam, where, according to legend, 
are seen on a rock the imprints of Adam’s feet 
70 cubits long. After Adam had repented, Ga¬ 
briel brought him to Mount "Arafat near Mecca, 
where he met his wife. According to Tabari (i. 
122) and Ibn al-.\thlr (i. 29), God ordered Adam 
to build the Ka‘ba temple, and Gabriel taught 
him the pilgrimage ceremonies. — Adam died 
Friday the Nisan, and was buried in the Cave 
of Treasures (^Ma^karat al-kunuz), at the foot of 
Mount Abu Kubais (Va'^kubi, ed. Houtsma, i. 5). 
According to other authorities, his corpse was after 
the flood brought by Melchizedek to Jerusalem. 
These different statements are reconciled in the 
above mentioned Syriac Midrash, where it is said 
that Adam, having died Friday, the I4‘h (?) Nisan, 
was temporarily buried in the Cave of Treasures 
and after the flood brought by Melchizedek to 
Jerusalem (Bezold, loc. cit.^ pp. 9-10). 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 115 suiv., Tha*'- 
labl, al-lArWis (Cairo, 1297), pp. 23 et teq.\ 
Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 123 c/rf^.; Mas'udI, 
Murudj (Paris), i. 115 et seq.\ Ibn al-AthIr 
(ed. Tomb.), i. 19 et seq.\ Weil, Biblische Le- 
genden der Mnselnidnner.^ pp. 12 et seq.\ G. 
Sale, The Koran., i. 5, note; ii. 83, note, 410, 
note; Grunbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semit. 
Sagenkunde (Leyden, 1893), pp. 54 et seq.\ 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Geselhch.., xv. 
et seq.i xxiv. 284 et seq.\ xxv. 59 et seq. 

(M. Seligsohn.) 

ADAMAUA (Adamawa), a region in Central 
Sudan, bounded north by Ilomu, east by Baghinni, 
south by Kamerun, and west by Nigeria. From a poli¬ 
tical point of view, Adamaua corresponds approxi¬ 
mately to the territory of the Yola sultanate and the 
vassal States that depend upon it. It is com¬ 
prised between 4° 15' and lo'" 15' north lat. and 
8" and 13” 20' east long. Its aria is estimated at 
250000 square kilometres (about 96500 square 
miles); its population is about 4 million inhab. 
(8 inhab. to a square kilometre). The principal 
towns; Yola (20000 inhab.), Gama, Banyo, Ti- 
bati, Ngaumdere (30000 inhab.). 

The name Adamaua is not applied to a well 
specified geographical unit, but designates a to¬ 
tality of countries differing from one another in 
their situation, outlines and products. The southern 
part of Adamaua which encloses the plateau that 
separates the basins of the Niger and the Chad 
from that of Congo, and from which the waters 
flow towards the Atlantic Ocean through the 
Sanaga, towards Congo through the Sangha, be¬ 
longs to Equatorial Africa. The center and north, 
on the contrary, belong to Central Sudan, the 
waters flow in the direction of the Chad or in 
that of the Benue, a tributary of the Niger, that 
crosses the country from west to east. The cli¬ 
mate of the southern part, with its almost daily 
rains, and its relatively equal temperature, re- 
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sembles that of the Congo region, while in the 
center and north there are two seasons distinctly 
different and great variations of temperature. Fi¬ 
nally from the gallery-shaped forests one may 
pass to the herbous savanna almost deprived of 
toge trees. The relief of the surface increases 
the variety of aspect. From Kamerun to Bornu 
a rather narrow mountain ridge (7 to 8 kilome¬ 
tres) of a middle height (7 to 800 metres) and 
overtopped by picks which do not exceed 13 to 
1400 metres, crosses Adamaua (the Cebci moun¬ 
tains, a range of mountains of Alantika, south 
of the Benue, and the Mandara mountains, north 
of the same river). From the central mountain 
ridge detach themselves ravinous counterforts, 
which separate the valleys of the various tribu¬ 
taries of the Benue, and afford a shelter to the 
tribes chased by the possessors of the plains, here 
and there rise isolated mountain chains (Sari to 
the south and Mendif to the north of the Benue). 

The population of Adamaua is extremely com¬ 
posite. By side of races particular to this region 
(Dekka, Durru, Mbum) which belong to the Negro 
group, there are others which approach the type 
of the desert tribes, or which come from a cros¬ 
sing of these different races among themselves. 
One meets indeed in Adamaua Haussa, Kanuri, 
Fulah. The latter introduced Islam in Adamaua, 
and succeeded in establishing in this country the 
political organization which it possesses now. 

Toward 1826 Fulah adventurers, settled north 
of the Benue under the command of a certain 
chief called Adama, crossed that river, invaded 
the country of Mfombina, that was occupied by 
fetichist tribes, and established a camp at Gurin, 
The success of the first Invaders attracted others 
of them and soon the gangs united at Gurin had 
to be dispersed. The warriors, led by Adama, 
settled at Yola, while other chiefs were conquer¬ 
ing the neighboring countries, founding there small 
States, which, though recognizing the suzerainty 
of the monarch of Yola, were ruled by the des¬ 
cendants of the first conquerors. Thus the Fulah 
were scattered in the whole of Adamaua, and 
little by little they occupied the western and 
southeastern regions. Some of them settled at 
Garua, others reached the South-African table¬ 
land; towards 1845 » chief called Abu subju¬ 
gated the Ngaumdere country; after 1870 other 
gangs conquered the country of Gaza. The Fulah 
mainly owed their successes to their horsemen 
armed with bows; therefore they were powerless 
before the mountaineers that were defended by 
the nature of the soil, as well as before the tribes, 
which, thanks to their being in the neighborhood of 
Europeans, had succeeded in obtaining fire-arms. 
Now the Fulah rule over the whole Benue valley, 
from Yola to Bebene, in Northern Adamaua till 
the Mandara mountains, south of the Benue, in the 
plain between Yola and Konca, and in the Faro 
valley below Camba. On the other hand the 
Fulah possess south of the mountain chain of 
Sari nothing but dispersed colonies and some 
posts commanding the road from Yola to Ngaum¬ 
dere. The pagan tribes of the center (Aladjni, 
Galibu, Sadji) recognize, nominally at least, their 
supremacy, and pay tribute to them, while on 
the table-land, the pagan State of Galim escapes 
their rule entirely. 

The organization established by the Fulah in 
Adamaua is a feudal one, comparable in certain 


things, according to Passarge’s expression, to the 
German Holy Empire. The nominal chief of the 
country is the sultan (babanlaraido) of Y ola, cho¬ 
sen among the descendants of Adama, but the 
sultan himself recognizes in his turn the religious 
supremacy of the sultan of Sokoto, who has taken 
the title of Amtr tninin. The sultan is as¬ 

sisted by a kadi, guardian of the Mussulman law, 
and by a council consisting of his ministers and 
of the „galadima“ representatives of diverse 
Muslim groups which participated in the con¬ 
quest. The different provinces are administered 
by ^lamidos'^ chosen in the families of Adama’s 
principal lieutenants. These chiefs receive from 
the sultan a turban as a token of investiture. 
Their vassalage, however, is for the most part 
only nominal. The three provinces Tibati, Ngaum¬ 
dere and Bubandjidda in reality are entirely in¬ 
dependent. 

Thus the Fulah form a military and political 
aristocracy. Still since their settlement in this 
country, they modified their way of life. From 
exclusive nomads and shepherds which they were 
primitively they became in a great part seden¬ 
tary, and devote themselves to agriculture with 
the cooperation of slaves obtained in the raids made 
upon the fetichist tribes. But commercial acti¬ 
vity and riches gradually pass into the hands of 
the Haussa, the , African Parsis“ as Passarge 
calls them. 

From a religious point of view the role of 
the Fulah has been considerable. They have im¬ 
ported and spread Islam in Adamaua. Still, Is¬ 
lam is far from having completely conquered 
this country. The tribes which remained fetichist 
greatly get the superiority over those that adopted 
the new faith: — the Fulah, Haussa, Kanuri 
and the §hoa Arabs form only the tenth part 
of the entire population. Besides, the practice of 
Islam is very superficial. The new converts adopted 
the garments and cultural ceremonies of the be¬ 
lievers; they accomplish the five ritual prayers, 
frequent the mosques, repeat the name of Allah 
to excess; but they have at the same time preserved 
the fetich practices. The Fulah themselves, through 
their prolonged contact with the pagan tribes, 
adopted superstitions and rites foreign to Islam. 
They, for instance, bury their dead in houses, 
where they must light no fire and which they 
must not repair. On the family organization the 
influence of Islam has scarcely made itself to be 
felt. The women’s condition has not been altered; 
their morals are now as free as before. Intellec¬ 
tual progress is virtually naught. The knowledge 
of the Arabic language is very little spread. Pas¬ 
sarge tells that he had great difficulty in finding 
at Ngaumdere one capable to read the letters of 
recommendation written in Arabic which he had 
with him. In this respect Adamaua is much be¬ 
hind Bornu and the Haussa countries. The diffe¬ 
rence between them, Passarge says, is as great 
as between Russia under Peter the Great and 
Western Europe. As to European influence, it 
scarcely begins to be noticed in this part of the Su¬ 
dan. Adamaua, visited by Barth in 1851, was fora 
longtime interdicted to Europeans. Flegel in both 
travels could not stay there, Mizon crossed it 
from north to south in order to reach the Congo 
basin (1891), but in the course of his second 
travel (1893), he could not go beyond Yola, which 
Maistre, arrived from Ubanghi also reached in the 
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same year. The first German missions that departed 
from Kamerun were compelled to retreat to Ibi. 
Still the English missions that departed from Ni¬ 
geria succeeded in going upwards beyond-Yola. 
The von Cchtritz-Passarge expedition, organized 
by the Committee of Kamerun, succeeded in the 
course of the years 1893-1894 in studying minu- 
tiously this part of Africa. Adamaua was besides 
the object of competition of European Powers, 
established on the coast and on the Lower Niger, 
which endeavored to include it in their spheres 
of influence. The treaty of the iS*h March 1894 
between France and Germany fixed the boundaries 
of the territories assigned to either of the two Powers. 
The line of demarcation was drawn in such a 
way as to leave Bifara, Kunde, Gaza, that is to 
say. Eastern Adamaua to France. As to England, 
it has preserved a circular zone around Yola, the 
radius of which is a line drawn from Yola to a 
point 5 kilometres distant from the estuary of the 
Faro, a tributary of the Benue. It may be con¬ 
cluded from what has been said that the greatest 
part of Adamaua is under German domination 
and belongs to the colony of Kamerun. 

Bibliography. Barth, Reisen und Euldec- 
kungen in Nord- und Central-Afrika (Gotha, 
1857), ii. 499 et seq.\ Mizon, in Tour de tnonde., 
1892; idem, Les royaumes joulbe du Soudan 
central {Annales de geographic, 1895, pp. 346 
et seql)\ Maistre, A tr avers VAfrique cent rale 
du Congo au Niger (Paris, 1895); Passarge, 
Adamaua (Berlin, 1895). — Besides the expo¬ 
sition of the results of the von (jchtritz mission 
which it contains, this work recapitulates and 
coordinates the previous works and observa¬ 
tions; comp. Marquardson,* in the Globus, xcii. 
197 et seq. (G. Yver.) 

ADANA, capital of the province of the same 
name in Asia Minor. The town counts 30000 per¬ 
manent inhabitants (of which 13000 Mussulmans, 
12575 Gregorian and other Armenians), besides 
a fluctuating population of 15000 workmen, occu¬ 
pied with the decortication and cleaning of cotton. 
Adana is situated in the middle of a stretched 
plain, on the right bank of the Saihnn (the an¬ 
cient Sarus); it is connected by a railway with 
the port of Mersin. It possesses old bridges built 
by Justinian. The old Byzantine citadel was en¬ 
tirely destroyed by Muhammed “^Ali Pasha in 1836. 
It contains a large mosque Ulu-Djami', built by 
one of the Ramadan-Oghlus, Khalil Beg, or Pirl 
Beg, 18 mosques, 37 medresas, factories for se¬ 
same-oil, military cloth and felt; 7 mills for 
ginning cotton. — The province of .“Vdana is 
divided into 5 sandjaks (Adana, Mersin, Ic-Il, 
Kozan, Djabal Barakat), 15 ^zas, 22 nahiyes; 
1644 villages; total population 403430 inhab., 
■of whict 158000 Mussulmans, 69300 Gregorian 
Armenians, 46200 Orthodox Greeks; very mixed 
races; 12000 newly immigrated Circassians, Kurds, 
Turkomans, Yiiriiks (nomads), Nusairiya, Syrian 
Arabs, etc. — The sandjak of Adana consists of 
3 kazas (Adana, Hamidlye, Kara-^salu, 5 nahiyes 
and 599 villages. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, ii. 3—40; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure, p. 
73*; E. Nouv. giogr. univ.,\yL., 6^6', Sal- 

name (1325), pp. 810 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 
ADAR or Adhar (a.-p.), the sixth of the Syriac 
months which the Arabs call shuhur al-Rum „the 
months of the Romans“. (E. Mahler.) 
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‘ADAS (a. ; also ‘Alas, Balas, Bulsun), lentil. 
Owing to its sensibility to dryness and its predi¬ 
lection for a loose, sandy soil, the lentil is one 
of the most anciently cultivated plants in the East, 
especially in Egypt, where up to these days it 
has been the favorite food of the people. Ibn al- 
‘Awwam attests its preparation and rational culti¬ 
vation in the western part of the Islamic empire, 
and Ibn al-Baitar, who besides the common lentil 
mentions also an ''adas murr (bitter lentil, Greek 
atpapydyiov), an ^adas nabati (Nabathean lentil) 
and an ^adas al-ni^ (water lentil = lemna minor'), 
speaks of its application as a costive, cooling 
medical drug. Excessive or continual partaking of 
lentils may engender serious injuries to health, 
such as jaundice, melancholy, eruption and cancer. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-‘Awwam, Kitab al- 
falaha, ii. 25, 69 et seq. ; Ibn al-Baitar, al-Didmf 
(BulSk, 1291), iii. J17 et seq.', Abu Mansur 
al-Muwaflak, Kitdb al-abniya (ed. Seligmann), 
ii. 49; A. v. Kremer, Aegypten (1863), i. 203; 
R. Hartmann, Reise des Fr. v. Barnim, p. 219 
(Nubia!). (Hell.) 

‘ADAT, custom. [See ‘ada.J 
ADAT (a.; plur. adawat), a word synony¬ 
mous with dla, „instrument‘‘, but in the termino¬ 
logy of the grammarians it is identical with harf 
^particle**, that is the part of the language oppo¬ 
site to the noun and verb. This tropical meaning 
results from that the particle is considered as an 
instrument or auxiliary word in the language. The 
term adat is not met with very often, and for 
the most part occurs only in the later gramma¬ 
tical works (it does not occur at all in al-Zamakh- 
jhari), and namely to designate the article {adat 
al-tcprlf', comp. Wright, i. § 345 ), the preposi¬ 
tion, the conjunction {adawat al-ialab, adawat al- 
nafy, comp. Nasif al-Yazi(ijI, Nar al-kir^, pp. 
243, 271: Adat al-tashbih', Mehren, pp. 

15-16 of the Arabic text) and the interjection. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Diet, of teehn. 
terms, p. 100; Lane, Lexicon, i. p. 38, col. i. 

(Weil.) 

‘ADAWIYA, a designation for the Yazidis, 
after the name of their saint Shaikh ‘Adi [q. v.], 
ADDAD (.A.; plur. of didd — „a word that has 
two contrary meanings“), words which, according 
to the definition of Arab philologists, have two 
meanings that are opposite to each other, e. g. the 
verb bo^a which may mean „to sell* and also „to 
buy* (= ishtard)', still more the word ciidd itself 
belongs to the same category of words, for in such an 
expression as la efidda lahu it has not the meaning 
of ,opposite*, but that of ,equal*. The from 

their point of view, belong as a particular class to 
the homonyms {al-mushtarik) , only that the latter 
means two words that have the same sound but 
two different meanings {mePnayain mukhtalifain), 
while with the addad the two meanings are directly 
opposite to each other. The Arabs treated of this 
lexical question with the passion and accuracy 
which they apply to all the other domains of 
their language; not taking into account the occa¬ 
sional treatises in larger works, 14 more names 
of grammarians, who have treated of this domain 
in a special work, have been handed down to us 
(see Redslob, Die arabischen Worter mit ent- 
gegengesetzter Bedeutung, Gottingen, 1873, pp. 
7—9, where, however, al-Djahiz is to be stricken 
out). The only work edited and at the same time 
the most important one is that of the Kufian 
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philologist Abu Bekr b. al-Anbarl (271—328 = 
885—940): Kitab al-addad (ed. Houtsma, Leyden, 
1881). Less known, but important are the remarks 
of Ibn Sida in his Kitab al-mukhassas^ xiii. 
258—266. 

The opinion since long upheld that Arabic, 
contrary to all the other Semitic languages, con¬ 
tains a very great number of such add ad is no 
longer tenable. If all what is false and what 
does not belong here be stricken out from the 
list, which no doubt is considerable, there remains 
also in Arabic only a small residue. It is why Du- 
rustawaih (quoted by al-SuyutI, Muzhir^ i. 191) 
has gone so far as to deny entirely in a special 
work the existence of the addad in Arabic. Ibn 
al-Anbarl enumerates in his book more than 400 
such add ad \ but in spite of the richness of the 
work, there are missing words like ankara^ wald 
and others. Redslob has already pointed out that 
a considerable part of it must be eliminated, as 
the authors either extend too far the conception 
of the addad^ or accumulate by mere play work 
as much matter as possible: I. First of all it 
must be noticed that most of the words quoted 
were known to or currently used by the Arabs only 
in one meaning, and the contrary meaning can 
be evidenced only by scanty and sometimes even 
contested citations. If it were not so many mis¬ 
understandings would arise in every day life, 
while Ibn al-Anbarl denies in his introduction 
(p. I, I. 16) every ambiguity. 2. It is absolutely 
false to consider the words not only in them¬ 
selves, but also in their syntactical construction 
in the sentence, and to establish a didd when, 
through various constructions or interpretations of 
the sentence two contrary meanings are possible 
(Ibn aI-.A.nbar!, lac. cit., pp. 167-168). 3. Particles 
like in., min^ an., aw, ma, hal, must be stricken 
out from the list of addad. Reasons, as for instance 
in „if“ and „not“, that is to say a word that 
can indicate a possibility and be also a negative, 
are feeble. Equally unimportant are the considera¬ 
tions that verbal forms {kdna or yaknnti) indicate 
different tenses, or that proper names (IsAai, Aiyub, 
Va kub) may also have secondary meanings. 4. 
Forms which only eventually may have a meaning 
contrary to their usual one may be enumerated 
to an infinity. Here belong words as Ad's, a goblet, 
and .also its contents, nahnu, we, I; further all 
the fd-il forms which are also passive (e. g. inaOTlff, 
kka’if') and the faHl forms that are also active 
(e. g. amln') ; the elatives which may be formed 
of participles of the first and all augmented roots; 
the verbs that sometimes also in the first form have a 
causative meaning (e. g. zdld) etc., but none of 
these cases represent any real addad. 5. Neither 
belong here words that in certain cases are used 
ironically (ihtizifaa or tahakkiimaa'), e. g. yd ^dkil 
(„intelligent one“!), for a fool, or euphemistically 
{tafdul), as yd sdlim („healthy one“!) for a sick 
person. The use of both tropes is at will of the 
speaker. 6. The highest point of arbitrariness 
and artifice was finally attained by the gramma¬ 
rians, who count among the addad ivords like 
tal^a (in the meaning of „waterpipe“ and “hill“, 
and namely because water flows downwards and 
the hill rises upwards). 

Most of the examples given by Ibn al-Anbarl 
fall under any of the points just quoted and there¬ 
fore ought not to be considered as addad', only 
a small residue remains. 


The Arabs themselves have sought already for 
explanations for these phenomena, but only one 
deserves consideration in so far at least as in the 
interpretation it leads back to the root, whence 
both meanings are branched out (Ibn al-Anbarl, 
loc. cit., p. 5, 11 . 20 et seq.', Muzhir, i. 193, 11 . 25 
et seq.)', the other explanations account only for 
the .actually occurring meanings, and either regard 
all the addad as meanings borrowed by the roots 
from one another (Ibn al-Anbarl, loc. cit., p. 1 , 
11. 13 et seq.', Muzhir, i. 194, 1 . 4) or attempt, 
often uncleverly, to find a harmony between 
the meanings; for instance the Arabs explain 
ifnV in its meaning ^whole* by that the whole 
thing is only a part of something else (Ibn al- 
Anbari, loc. cit., p. 6, 1 . 10). All the recent at¬ 
tempts to explain this linguistic phenomenon from 
one point of view, such as Abel’s {^Uber den Ge- 
gensinn der Urworte, Leipsic, 1884), who sup¬ 
poses them to be the remainder of the logically 
contradictory conception of the first men (see Giese 
Vntersuchungen iiber die Addad, p. 52), or even 
that of Leguest {Etudes sur les formations des 
racincs semitiques, Paris, 1858), who tried to 
trace them back by venturesome etymology (see 
Landau, Die gegensinnigcn Worter im Alt- und 
Neuhebrdischen, pp. 21—22), may also be con¬ 
sidered now as done away with. Only Giese (see 
also the notice in the Journ. of the Roy. As. Sac., 
1895, pp. 223 et seq. and in the Asiatic Quar¬ 
terly Review, new series, ix. 1895, p. 242), who 
found in the ancient poetry only 22 words with 
contrary meanings, has, supported by the results 
of sematology, furnished for the solution of this 
difficulty different productive methodes, which if 
applied to all the domains of the Arabic language 
must certainly be amplified and modified (even 
he did not succeed in explaining all the addad): 

1, Metonymy, which is understood as one meaning 
of a word being a causal or temporal consequence 
of another meaning; e. g. n^a, to lift a burden 
with difficulty, to carry it away; ndhil, he who 
goes to the water, the thirsty one; he who returns 
from the water, one having his thirst quenched. 

2. Concatenation of conceptions of various natures; 
for instance bain, ^separation** and ,union“ (ac¬ 
cording to whether one is separated alone from 
a group or in union with another), or djalal „to 
be rolled**, hence ^heavy**, but also „to be rolled 
and whirled up**, hence „insignificant, light**. 3. 
Contraction of conception, refinement or making 
coarser respectively, as for instance ramma, „to 
be marrow-like**, ^strong** and ,to be marrow¬ 
less**, ^feeble**. 4. For the words of emotion and 
odor the neutral original meaning is to be sup¬ 
posed: „to be excited**, no difference whether it 
is applied in the good or bad sense; thus for 
instance rdla „to be afraid** and ,to be pleased**; 
tariba, „to be sad** and ,to be joyful**; ra^d, 
khdfa, „to hope** and „to fear**; dhafar, banna, 
a „good** and ,a bad smell**. To this class belong 
the words of conjecture in their double meaning 
of „to know** and „not to know**, e. g. zanna, 
hasiba, khdla (Ibn al-Anbarl, loc. cit., pp. 8 et 
seq.', Landau, loc. cit., pp. 189 et seq.). 5. Cul¬ 
tural influence has often caused the later dif¬ 
ferentiations of words originally meaning the same 
thing in bifa, shard, „to sell** and „to buy**, 
originally „to exchange**. 6. Denominatives, espe¬ 
cially in the 2** and 4*** forms, originally meant: 
„to undertake an action with the object in question**, 
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and therefore may be applied both positively and 
negatively; e. g.farra^a^ „to rise^, „to sink^ (comp. 

Landau, loc. cit.^ pp. 71 et seq.). 

— Besides this the lack of compound preposi¬ 
tions in Arabic makes much ambiguity possible 
(comp. al-Suyuti, loc. cit.^ p. 189, 1 . 12: ivala-=■ 
akbala.^ „to turn oneself to“, adbara^ „to 

turn oneself from“; sami^a., „to hear*^, and „to 
give ear“ in the sense of „to answer^), and many 
voces amhiguae or communis generis which admit 
a double interpretation (Landau, loc. cit..^ pp. 168 
et seq.)., e. g. ainam.^ properly „aim“ = a thing 
of little or great importance; mcitam.^ „a gather¬ 
ing place of women^, either on sad or on joyous 
occasions; zaivdj.^ „husband“, „wife“. Finally the 
many dialectical addad are of importance. Arab 
philologists already quoted such examples; sudfa.^ 
„darkness“ in the dialect of the Tamimites, flight** 
in that of the Kaisites; wathaba.^ „to sit“ (= 2 ^^) 
in the Himyarite dialect, „to spring up“ generally 
in Arabic; further samid.^ etc,This phenomenon 

of alteration of the original meaning of a word in 
different cultural spheres and according to different 
modes of viewing life and the world is to be no¬ 
ticed not only in the Arabic dialects alone but 
in all Semitic languages (e. g. ^bread^ : lahm 
„meat“; originally: „food“; „rich“, Wr, 

flPoverty“, originally: ^work". Recently Land- 
berg contributed valuable material from modern 
dialects (Za langue arabe et ses dialectes., Leyden, 
^ 935 i PP- 64 el ^eq.). 

The addad problem is for the Arab scholars 
widely different from what it is for us; for them 
it is a practical problem, for us it is a scientific 
one. To the Arabs it was of prime importance 
to give an index as complete as possible of all 
the words destined for daily use, which have con¬ 
trary meanings; in this they are often guided 
simply by exterior consonance; so for instance do 
they put among the addad the word rniidl^ 1 . = 
nperishing" root vudy.^ 2, = ^vigorous**, „stroiig“, 
„root d y. The origin and explanation are for them 
a secondary consideration, which, if looked to, is 
only superficial. With us the practical need is put 
in the background, we occupy ourselves not only 
with equally sounding words or forms, but also 
\vith roots. We should therefore not be satisfied 
with the classical language and its quotations 
from the Korean and poetry alone, we should 
rather bring into the sphere of consideration all 
the dialects, nay, even the kindred Semitic lan¬ 
guages, while many Arabs (e. g. Ibn Duraid), in 
reality consider as addad only those words which 
have in the same dialect both contrary meanings 
(al-Suyuti, loc. cit.^ p. 191^ U, 16 et seq. s. v. 
^ '^b') and draw the other dialects into the sphere 
of their consideration simply from practical mo¬ 
tives, because misunderstandings or even mis¬ 
haps might arise from unacquaintance with them 
{lbid.'.f Ibn al-Anbarl, loc. cit..^ p. 59, 11 . 4 et seq. 
s. v. Tc'M The lack of understanding the concep¬ 
tion of the rise and organic development, which 
partly arises from religious motives and w^hich 
extends over all the domains of knowledge, hin- , 
dered the Arabs, in spite of the great amount 
of material, from coming to the proper solution 
of the problem. In addition to this there is a 
total unacquaintance with the other Semitic lan¬ 
guages and West Asiatic history and culture 
us well as the groundless explanation of the i 


words of religious life (e. g. mitsallay ansar.^ 
tnasili). 

The works on the addad have till now been 
undertaken only on the basis of the material, some¬ 
times misguiding, of Arab philologists that has 
been handed down to us. A compilation and 
treatise, independent in its construction, and taking 
into consideration the dialects and kindred lan¬ 
guages would bring an important amount of know¬ 
ledge of the history of culture. (Weil.) 

"ADEN, a maritime town in South Arabia, on the 
northeastern coast of the completely arid and ve¬ 
getationless peninsula of '^Aden; the town owes 
its importance to maritime trade that flourishes 
there from ancient times. The present harbor 
Steamer Point, which is visited every year by 
1300 steamers, lies at a certain distance from the 
proper, strongly fortified town. The population 
of the latter has at all times been of a mixed 
origin; this explains why the Arab geographers 
designate the Arabic spoken there as a very cor¬ 
rupt dialect. Even now the population there does 
not consist exclusively of Arabs, for many Hindus, 
Somalis, Jews and Europeans have also settled 
there. TTie total number of inhabitants is esti¬ 
mated at 44000. The magnificent cistern con¬ 
structions in a mountain-gorge, which supply the 
town with drinkable water — an ancient structure 
neglected for a long time then restored by the 
English, — are worth seeing. “^Aden does not 
possess any special Muhammedan edifices, the 
principal one is the monument of the saint of 
the town. Shaikh al-‘^.\idarus, erected on his grave. 
In the vicinity, on the road to Shaikh ‘^Othman, 
there are some salt-pans. 

Historical. 'Aden, known already to the Greeks 
and Romans under the name of Adana or Athana, 
received its first Mussulman governor, Abii Masa 
al-A.sh'arI, from the Prophet himself. Later on 
'Aden generally shared in the fate of the province 
of Yemen, among whose maritime towns it was 
counted, after the Banu Ziyad had founded there 
an independent dynasty (304 = 916). About one 
century later (402 = loii) the Banu Ma'n [q. v.] 
attained supremacy in 'Aden, Lahedj, Abyan, Shihr 
and Hadramawt. The Sulaihides of Yemen invested 
the Banu Karam with the domination over 'Aden; 
afterwards discord broke out among the Banu Ka¬ 
ram, till finally a portion of this family, the Banu 
Zurai' [q-v.], prevailed and declared itself inde¬ 
pendent about 519 (1125). The domination of the 
latter lasted till 569 (1173), when Turan Shah, Sa- 
lah al-Din's brother, conquered Yemen. Then the 
power was held there successively by the Aiyubides 
(till 625 = 1228), the Rasulides (till 858 = 1454) 
and the Tahiiides (till 923 = 15 ^ 7 )' I" * 5*3 
the Portuguese under the leadership of Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque appeared before 'Aden, but could 
not capture the town anymore than, a few years 
later, could the Egyptian Mamluks after they had 
torn away the city of Labid from the last Tahi- 
ride. More fortunate were the Ottomans in 1538, 
although they lost it again in 1568 in their war 
with the Zaidites of .San'ak It is true that they 
reconquered the place once more, but were com¬ 
pelled to renounce it for good in 1630. Since 
that time the Zaidites ruled there; still in the 
beginning of the i8*b century 'Aden fell into the 
power of the sultans of I.ahedj [q. v.], under 
whose rule the town lost its previous importance 
as a harbor place, so that when in 1838 the 
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English Captain Haines prevailed upon the then 
saltan of Lahedj, Muhsin b. Fudail, to cede the 
peninsula to the English, scarcely 600 poor inhabi¬ 
tants earned there a scanty livelihood. The English 
definitely entered into possession only on the 
20'h January 1839, and namely by force, because 
the sultan had in the meantime taken back his 
word. Even after that year the Arab tribes that 
dwell around made repeated attempts to seize the 
town, till the English succeeded after several 
expeditions in subjugating those tribes also (1867). 
Since then the development of '^Aden progressed 
rapidly and is still rising now. In the English 
system of administration the town is subordinated 
to the presidency of Bombay. 

Bibliography'. F. M. Hunter, ey 

the British settlement of Aden in Arabia 

Playfair, History of Yaman'., von Maltzahn, 

Reise nach Sudarabien.1 pp. 142 et seq. 

ApHA (a.), victims (camels, sheep and horned 
cattle) which are slaughtered in the forenoon 
[duha) of the Yasvm al-adha.^ i. e. the to'*' Dhu’l- 
Hi^jdja. The flesh of the victims is considered 
as sadaka and is left to the poor, yet he who 
brings the oflering also partakes of it. The charac¬ 
teristics of the victims and the manner in which 
they are slaughtered are accurately prescribed in 
the fikh books [comp, ehabh and nahr]. The 
custom of doing this on the above-mentioned day 
in Mina [q. v.] is pre-Islamic and was established 
also for Islam through Sara xxii. 34—37. Of 
course the law compels nobody to bring sacri¬ 
fices, unless when one is obliged to do so on 
account of a vow or of a certain misdeed. The 
victims destined for this solemnity were consecrated 
by covering them with old shoes or by making 
bloody incisions in their skin. 

‘A DH AB (a.), ^torment, sufferance, affliction*, 
inflicted by God or a human ruler, and in so far 
as it expresses not only absolute power but 
also love for justice, also ^punishment, chastise¬ 
ment (^ukuba')"’. The divine judgments, which are 
also mentioned in the Korean, hit the individual 
as well as whole nations in the life of this world 
as well as in the life to come. It is mainly 
unbelief, doubt of the divine mission of the pro¬ 
phets and apostles, rebellion against God that 
are punished in this manner [see “^ad, fir'.awn, 
LUT, nDh, thamud, and others]. With respect to 
the punishments in the life to come, which begin 
already in the grave (^adhdb al-kabr'), see dja- 
HANNAM, MUNKAR and NAKiR. 

The punishments established in Mussulman law 
(sharfa) are of four kinds: 

1. ATraj, i. e. retaliation. The guilty one may, 
by virtue of the right of retaliation, be killed, 
wounded or mutilated [see kis.as]. 

2. Z>r)’a, i. e. blood money, which has to be 
paid if retaliation is not taken into account, or 
if the same is either impossible or unpcrmitted 
[see diva]. 

3. Hadd., i. e. the punishment exactly defined 
by the law, which may neither be reduced nor 
augmented, e. g. lapidation, a fixed number of 
lashes, crucifixion, cutting off the hands or the 
feet and others [see hadd]. 

4. Ta'^zlz-, i. e. the punishment inflicted by the 
judge according to his estimation. It may for in¬ 
stance consist of imprisonment, exile, corporal 
punishment, boxing on the ear, a reprimand or 
any other humiliating proceeding. The judge may * 


for instance blacken the face of the culprit, cut 
his hair or have him led through the streets, etc. 
[see ta'zIr]. 

The punishment is considered in Mussulman 
law either as the right of God {hakk Allah') or 
as the private right of a man {hakk adamt). In 
the latter case the punishment is applied only at 
the desire of the plaintiff (or by the latter’s rela¬ 
tives or assign). The punishment, e. g. retaliation, 
is inflicted upon the culprit as the personal right 
of the plaintiff. 

In the case of a transgression against God, and 
the punishment consequently being then a hakk 
Allah., there is, however, a peculiar principle in 
the law. God, it is supposed, is forbearing and 
requires no punishment of the transgressor. 

Punishment was considered in the beginning 
of Islam, just as in Arabian paganism, as a 
purification from sin. So for instance a certain 
Ma^iz b. Malik came to the Prophet and said to 
him; tahhirni., „purify me“, i. e. punish me! — 
Comp. I. Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud.., i. 27, note 
1; idem. Das Strafrecht im Islam (Fragen zur 
Rechtsvergleichung^ gestellt von Th. Mommse?!, 
beantu’ortet von H. Brunner., c. r.J, pp. loi, 104, 
note 2. 

But the Prophet is stated to have said : „God 
will forgive the sins of every believer except 
when the sinner makes them known to the public. 
God loves those of his servants that cover their 
sins.* 

On the ground of this tradition, there is a 
prescription in the Mussulman law books that 
when the punishment is to be considered as a 
hakk Allah the transgressor should hide his 
guilt as much as possible and not confess it, and 
even when he did confess it to revoke his con¬ 
fession. He is supposed to turn himself much 
more to God in stillness, for God accepts his 
conversion when his intention is pure. 

The witnesses too are commanded not to testify 
to the detriment of the accused person, and it is 
meet that the judge should show the latter all 
the circumstances extenuating his guilt and the 
validity of revoking his confession. The judge 
may even entirely leave out the punishment except 
when the right of a man is also injured at the 
same time and the latter demands the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty one. 

Only in the case of a punishment established 
by the law {hadd) the judge has no choice 
and must execute the punishment. With regard 
to the latter punishments even an intercession on 
behalf of the culprit is not allowed, while other¬ 
wise It is even recommended. But in order to 
establish the guilt of the person accused evi¬ 
dence produced with great difficulty is always re¬ 
quired in such cases. Practically the decisions of 
the canonical law offer everybody the opportu¬ 
nity for escaping such punishments. There is only 
one practical ground on which the legal evidence 
and the execution of „detennined punishments* 
niay be based, it is the confession of the culprit 
himself, so that in this respect the „determined 
punishments* have the character of penitence. 

It is hardly necessary to be remarked that 
eastern despots were never satisfied with these 
legal punishments. Very often by mere arbitrari¬ 
ness they inflicted quite ciaiel and barbarous pu¬ 
nishments for real or supposed misdeeds. Particu¬ 
larly there was nothing more usual than that 
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disgraced viziers or other dignitaries were sub¬ 
jected to most unhuman tortures with the object 
of extorting money from them before their exe¬ 
cution. — As to the criminal law now in vigor 
in Turkey, see medjelle. 

Bibliography. Besides the fikh books of 
the various schools, see for the Shaffite rite; 
E. Sachau, Muhamm. Recht tiach schajiitischer 
Lehre (Berlin, 1897), pp. 757—849; Snouck 
Hurgronje, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesdlsch.., liii. 161 tt seq.\ idem, Mr. L. W. 
C.van den Berg's beoefening van het Mohamm, 
recht., ii. 49—61 (= De Indische gids., 1884,!. 
785—797). For the Hanafite rite: J. Krcsmdrik, 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 
Iviii. 69—113, 316—360, 539—581; L. W. C. 
van den Berg, Le droit penal de la Turquie 
(in La legislation penale comparee.,^a\\ss.,\%<)'^\ 
A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients unter 
den Chalifen., i. 459—469, 540 et seq. For the 
Malikite rite: M. B. Vincent, Etudes sur la loi 
musulmane (rite de Maleh')'., Legislation crimi~ 
nelle (Paris, 1842); I. Goldziher, in Zuni dltesten 
Strafrecht der Kulturv'olker. Fragen zur Rechts- 
verglcichung., gestellt von Th. Mommsen., bcant- 
-i'ortet von LL. Brunner., c.s. (Leipsic, 1905), 
pp. 102 ct seq. ; J. Kohler, in the Zeitschr. fur 
vergl. Rechts-Wissensch.., viii. 233—261; O. 
Procksch, Uber die Blutrache bei den vorisla- 
mischcn Arabern und Muhammeds Stellung zu 
ihr (Leipsic, 1899); J. Wellhausen, Rests ara- 
bischen Heidentums (2<* ed., Berlin, 1897), 
pp. t86 ej seq. (Th. \V. Juynboll.) 

ADHAMIYA, collective name for the pupils 
of the celebrated Sufi Ibrahim b. Adham [q. v.], 
who, from the point of view of later authors, 
have formed a Derwlslj order. 

A DH AN (a.), „announcement“, a technical term 
for the call to the divine service of Friday and 
the five daily salats. 

According to Mussulman tradition, the Prophet, 
soon after his arrival at Medina (l or 2 years after 
the Hidjra), deliberated with his companions on 
the best manner of announcing to the faithful 
the hour of prayer. Some proposed that every 
time a fire should be kindled, a horn should be 
blown or a ndkiis (i. e. a long piece of wood 
clapped with another piece of wood; with such 
a ndkiis the Christians in the East used at that 
time to announce the hour of prayer) should be 
used. But one Mussulman, ‘Abd All^ b. Zaid, 
told that he saw in a dream somebody who from 
the roof of the mosque called the Mussulmans to 
prayer. '^Omar recommended that manner of an¬ 
nouncing the salat., and as all agreed to it this 
adhan was introduced by order of the Prophet. 
Since then the believers were convoked by Bilal, 
and up to our days the adhan is used at the 
time of the salat. 

The adhan of the orthodox Mussulmans con¬ 
sist of seven formulas, of which the sixth is a 
repetition of the first: 

1. Alldhu akbar: „Allah is most great.“ 

2. Ashhadu an la ildha ilia 'lldh : „I testify 
that there is no god besides Allah“. 

3. Ashhadu anna Muhammedan rasul Allah". 
bI testify that Muhammed is the apostle of 
Allah". 

4. Haiya '"ala 'l-saldt". ,Come to prayer"! 

5. Edaiya 'ala 'l-faldh". ^Come to salvation"! 

6. Alldhu akbar". „Ailah is most great". 


7. Ld ildh^ ilia 'lldh : ^There is no god be¬ 
sides Allah". 

The first formula is repeated four (by the Ma- 
likites two) times one after the other, the other 
formulas are repeated twice each, except the last 
words: Id ildha ilia 'lldh that are pronounced 
only once. The 2'^ and 3<t formulas after being 
pronounced twice are repeated a third time in a 
louder voice. This repetition (tardjf) is recom¬ 
mended by the law; the Hanafites forbid it. At 
the morning prayer (salat al-subK) the words al- 
saldt khair min al-naivni (^prayer is better than 
sleep") are added in the adhan. This formula, 
also pronounced two times (tathwib), is inserted 
between the 5‘h and 6* formulas, but the Hana¬ 
fites pronounce it at the end. 

The adhan of the Shiites differs from that of 
the Sunnites in that the former has an eighth for¬ 
mula (inserted between the fifth and the sixth): 
Ifaiya 'aid khair al-'amal, Bcome to the best work" ! 
These words have at all times been the Shibbo¬ 
leth of the Shrttes; when called out from the 
minarets in an orthodox country, the inhabitants 
knew that the government had become ShlTte 
(comp. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i. 63; S. de 
Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe, i. 60, 169). The ShiHtes 
pronounce also the final formula two times. 

The Mussulmans who hear the adhan, must 
repeat its formulas, but instead of the third and 
fourth, they recite: Id kawl“ zua-ld ku"wat‘^ ilia 
bi-'lldlf, nthere is no strength nor power but in 
Allah", and instead of the ta(hwlb formula in 
the morning adhan, they say: sadakta -aia-bararta, 
^thou hast spoken truthfully and rightly". 

The adhan is followed by glorification which 
is more accurately determined and recommended 
by the law. It is omitted only after the call to 
the maghrib-saldt [see salAt], because the inter¬ 
val between the adhan and the prayer is very short. 

There is no fixed melody for the adhan. Every 
adhan may be modulated at will with any known 
tune, provided that the right pronunciation of 
the words is not impaired by it. Comp. Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. 87 -. ^In Mekka one hears 
different airs at the same time. Like the reci¬ 
tation of the Korean, the singing of the adhan 
is in Mekka an art well cared for and highly 
developed". Only among the Hanbalites there are 
doctors that do not allow any melody for the 
adhan. 

Every Mussulman who, whether alone or with 
his family, recites the above-mentioned salats at 
home or in the field must have the adhan pro¬ 
nounced in a loud voice as it is prescribed by 
the law (comp. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische 
Sprichioorter uetd Redensarten, p. 87 = Bijdragen 
tot de eaal-, land- en volkenk. van Ned.-Lndie, 
5>h ser., i. 519). 

The call to the other common salats, for in¬ 
stance the two holiday salats, those at sun and 
moon eclipses, etc. has only one formula: al- 
s,aldt djdmfat^", „come to the common prayer"! 
This formula is said to have been current already 
in the time of the Prophet. Comp. I. Goldziher, 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
xlix. 315. Important information respecting the 
modifications of the adhan formulas introduced 
at various times and in various places from the 
beginning of Islam is to be found in Makrizi, 
Khilat, ii. 269 et seq. 

Owing to the profession of faith frequently oc- 
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earring in the adhan^ the Mussulmans used to j 
pronounce it in the right ear of a child shortly j 
after its birth (comp. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka., \ 
ii. 138) as well as in the ear of people supposed 
to be possessed of Dj inn (evil spirits). 

Bibliography. Bukhari, Sahih.^ Kitdb al- 
adhan (French translation of O. Houdas and 
W. Margais, i. 2og et A. N. Matthews, 

Mishcat-ul-masabik., i. 141 et rry., and other 
tradition collections and fikh books. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

ADHAR or Adar, the name of the 9‘h month 
in the Persian calendar, and at the same time 
that of the g'h day of the Persian month. For 
the sake of distinction the former is designated 
by Adhar-mah (A^har mouth) and the latter by 
Adhar-ruz (Adhar day). (E. Mahler.) 

A DH ARBAIDfAN. a province in the empire j 
of the caliphs, bounded on the S. E. by al-Djibill 
(the ancient Media), on the S. \V. by the eastern 
part of the province of Djazlra (the ancient As¬ 
syria), on the W. by Armenia, on the N. by the j 
province of Arran (the countries of the Caucasus), 
and on the E. by both shore-land.s of the Caspian I 
Sea, Mughan and Gilan. Nowadays under Adhar- 
baidjan is understood the northwestern province of 
Persia which borders on Turkey and on the Russian 
Caucasus and which mainly comprises the former 
'Abbaside province. In ancient times this district 
formed at first a part of the great Median pro¬ 
vince of the Achaemenian empire; it is only since 
the time of Alexander’s successors that it came 
forth as an independent satrapy under the name 
of Atropatene, so called after Atropates, a Per¬ 
sian satrap, who had gone over into the service 
of Alexander the Great and who at the division of 
the world-embracing empire of Alexander main¬ 
tained himself as master of Northwestern Media, 
the so-called Media Minor. His dynasty held the 
sway at least till the beginning of the Christian 
era. Atropatene remained further still as an inde¬ 
pendent Arsakide subordinate state, which roust 
at least have existed stilt in the second half of 
the 2<1 century .4. D. (comp. A. v. Gutschmid, 
Gesch. Irons., Tubingen, 1888, pp. 149-150). The 
boundaries of Atropatene have repeatedly fluctu¬ 
ated in the course of time (comp, concerning this 
Marquart, Eransahr n. d. Geogr. d. Pseudo Moses- 
Xorenag^i = Abhandl. der Gotling. Gesellsch. d. 
Wissensch.., new series, iii. N®. 2, Berlin, 1901, 
pp. 108 et seqlj. — The Strabonical derivation 
of the name of Atropatene from Atropates is in 
any case to be maintained as the right one; it 
is wrongly rejected by modern authors; the name 
is not to be found in the Assyro-Babylonian cu¬ 
neiform inscriptions (comp. Streck, in the Zeitschr. 
f. Assyriologie, xv. 359). In Armenian works the 
name Atropatene occurs under the form of Atrpa- 
takan. The exact pronunciation of the name in 
the 3** century was without any doubt: Adhur- 
badhaghan, which surely preserved its official 
character till the fall of the Sasanide empire in 
the 7‘h century. But already in the course of the 
4th century a form of the name characterized by the 
transposition then the elision of the second ^ was 
formed in the popular language. This vulgar form 
was throughout used by the Syriac authors in the 
5th century; Adljorbalghan, whence the Byzantine 
form XSpxl 3 iyui/a)v (Aixf^iyxvaiv). The Aiab geo¬ 
graphers w'rite A(A)dharbaid]aD, here and there 
also Adltrabldian. The modern Persian name is 


properly spe.aking Adharbaidjan, and is pronounced 
Azarbaidjan in consequence of the usual Arabicized 
spelling. For the modern Persians, who could not 
know of Atropates, it was very natural to connect 
the name with adher, afire'*, an etymology so 
much more natural as just in the region of this 
name there were in the time of the Sasanides 
specially considerable fire temples (as for instance 
a celebrated sanctuary of this kind in Ganzaka). 
With regard to the name and history of Atropa¬ 
tene, comp. W. Ouseley, Tra-jels in various coun¬ 
tries of the East (London, i8ig—1822), i. 125; 
Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 768; Kiepert, Lehrb. der 
alt. Geogr. (Berlin, 1878), pp. 70-71 (§ 73); 
Noldeke, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.., xxxiv. 692 et seq.\ Weissbach, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyc. der klass. Altertumssvissensch.., 
ii. 2149 et seq.'. further see Streck, in the Sup- 
plem., i. to Pauly-Wissowa, N®. i cols. 223 et seq. 
(where indication for more sources); Marquart, 
loc. cit., pp. 108—114, 273, 277. The name of 
the province and the phonetico-historical develop¬ 
ment of the various forms of the name are best 
and most circumstantially treated of by Andreas, 
in Pauly-Wissowa, loc. cit., i. 345 et seq. (article: 
Adarbigand). — The name Atropatene became 
the official designation for the northwestern pro¬ 
vince of Iran probably from the beginning of 
I the Sasanide rule (227 A. D.). That it was the 
I name of a Nestorian bishopric is for the 6* century 
[ shown from Syriac sources; comp. Guidi, in the 
: Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch,, xliii. 

! 407. Under the caliphate of the ‘Abbasides Adiar- 
baidjan was among the less important provinces; 
later only, after the Mongol storm, it stood off 
in more political relief. 

Physically Adharbaidjan appears as a magnifi¬ 
cent, rifted Alpine landscape, or more exactly as 
a high plateau bordered all around by higher 
mountain crests. The Sahend (ca. 3700 metres 
high), south of Tibriz, the extinguished vulcan 
Sawalan (3820 metres), the Sablan of the Arab 
geographers, west of Ardabil and the smaller 
Ararat (4030 metres) rising in the northwest are 
to be considered as the highest elevations in the 
province. The center and at the same time the 
deepest depression (1300 metres) in it is the 
Crmlya Lake, the most extensive basin of the 
present Persia. The most important water courses 
are: the Aras (Araxes of the classical writers) in 
the north and the Kizil-Uzen („red river"; a Tur¬ 
kish name proved to have been current in the 
13* and 14* centuries) in the south. The latter 
in its lower course is now called Sefrd-rud („W’hite 
River"), and the whole river was known under 
this name to the Arab writers of the Middle 
Ages; comp, regarding it G. le Strange, The 
lands of the eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905;, 
pp. 169-170. With regard to the Kizil-Uzen, the 
ancient . 4 .mardos, its sources, course etc., see the 
detailed description of Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa, 
loc. cit., i. 1734 et seq. The Aras and Kizil-Uzen, 
both of which fall into the Caspean Sea, act still 
now, just as in the Middle Ages, in a great part 
of their course as fiontier rivers: the Aras as the 
boundary between Adharbaidjan and Caucasia and 
the Kizil-Uzen as such between Adharbaidjan and 
al-Djibal (Media, more exactly Media Major of 
the classical writers), the present Persian province 
of 'Irak ‘’Adjanil. 

The c.apital of Atropatene was Ganzaka (Ga- 
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zaka), the Kazna (^anzah, gjanzalj) of the me¬ 
dieval Arab geographers, which has probably to 
be identified with the present Takht-i Sulaiman", 
comp. Ritter, Erdkunde^ ix. 770 et seq. \ Noldeke, 
Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der Sassa- 
ftiden (Leyden, 1879), p. 100; G. Hoffmann, 
Auszuge aus syrischen Akten per sucker Mdrtyrer 
(i88o), pp. 250 et seq.\ Streck, in the Zeitschr. 
f. Assyriol.^ xv. 332; Marquart, loc. cit.^ pp. 108 
et seq. — Concerning Takht-i Sulaiman see G. le 
Strange, loc. cit..^ pp. 223-224. Under the older 
'Abbasides Ardabil was considered as the metro¬ 
polis of Adljarbaidjan; later on it was replaced 
by Tibriz. After the Mongol invasion, at first 
Maragha, then under the llkhans Tibriz again 
was the center; comp. A. Muller, Der Islam im 
Morgen- tind Abendland.^ ii. 240. Under the first 
Safawides Ardabil, but later Tibriz was raised to 
the rank of capital of the province, and the lat¬ 
ter town has retained its position till now. It is 
counted amongst the most important towns of the 
whole of Persia. Of the other towns of Adhar- 
baidjan the most important are: Ardabil, Urmlya, 
Marand, Khoi, Dilman and Miyana. — The aria 
of Adharbaidjan amounts to about 104000 square 
kilometres (about 40000 square miles); the num¬ 
ber of its population is estimated at 2000000. The 
northeastern part is inhabited by Turkomans, 
the southwestern by Kurds, both nomadic nations; 
in the east of the province live Persians. Some 
Armenians are scattered there and in the vicinity 
of the Urmlya Lake there are various colonies of 
Christian Syrians, 

Bibliography. Concerning medieval Adhar¬ 
baidjan see A. V. Kremer, Culturgesch. d. Orients 
under den Chalifen., i. 340-341, and in parti¬ 
cular G. le Strange, /nc. eiV., pp. 159—171. With 
regard to the Adharbaidjan of to-day, comp. 
Ritter, Erdkunde., ix. 763—1048; J. de Morgan, 
Mission scientijique en Perse.^ i. 290—358: Etstdes 
geogr.-.^ J. Dieulafoy, La Perse., la Chaldee et la 
Stisiane (Paris, 1887), pp. 29 et seq.-., Map of 
Aderbaigan by Khanikoff and Kiepert (Berlin, 
i% 62 — Zeitschr. f. allgem. Erdk.., new series, 
xiv.). The older travel literature has been uti¬ 
lized by Ritter, loc. cit.-, for the more recent 
bibliography, see J. de Morgan, loc. cit., i. 290, 
note I. _ (Streck.) 

ADHARGUN (?. = ,flame-colored“; Arabic: 
Adhriyun), a plant about a cubit high with 
finger-long elongated leaves, red-yellow and badly 
smelling blossoms and black kernel. The identi¬ 
fication of this plant is not yet well established: 
in Greek xefi d^cepiov occurs synonymously with 
senecio -vulgaris., the common groundsel (B. Lang- 
kavel, Botanik der spdtern Gricchen., 1866, p. 74, 

1 . 22; I. Low, Aramdische Pfanzennamen., 1879, 
p. 47). The description of the Arabian authors 
left the choice between the dark yellow buphtal- 
nios, for which Clement-Mullet decided, and the 
calendsila officinalis, the ngold or dead flower", 
which indeed unites the characteristic features of 
shape, hue and smell and which formerly was 
officinal. In Arab medicine adhriyun passed for a 
cordial, an antidote, etc. The plant played in 
popular belief a greater part than in medicine: it 
was believed that its odor alone was sufficient to 
cause or to facilitate delivery as well as to drive | 
away flies, rats and lizards. j 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Baitar, al-Didmf 1 
(Biilak, 1291), i. 16; Ibn al-‘^Awwam, Kitdb ' 


al-fatdha (trans. Clement-Mullet, Paris, 1866), 
i. 269; Kazwinl (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 271; L. Le- 
clerc, in the Notices et extraits des manuscrits, 
xxiii. 38^ (Hell.) 

"^A DH RA^ (a.) lit. „a virgin", name of a con¬ 
stellation in the zodiac, also called al-Sunbula, 
after its star of the first magnitude {Spica virginis'). 
It was also the name of the beloved one of 
Wamik [q. v.]. 

A DH RFAT, the Biblical Edrei, now Dera'^a in 
the East-Jordanic country. The town, mentioned 
by Imru^ al-Kais (lii. 19), was in 613 or 614 so 
thoroughly destroyed by the Persians — who 
vanquished the Byzantines in the vicinity — that 
it was never afterwards perfectly reestablished. 
The Jewish tribe Nadir, driven by Muhammed 
from Medina, moved to this town. The statement 
(Beladhori, p. 68) that the inhabitants of AdhrPat 
submitted to Muhammed when he stayed in 
Tabuk, is apparently based upon a mistake. But 
they submitted to the Mussulmans under the cali¬ 
phate of Abu Eekr and later w'elcomed “^Omar 
during his stay in the East-Jordanic country {ibid., 
pp. 126, 139). The city, famous for its wine, be¬ 
came under the Arabs the capital of the province 
of al-Bathanlya. Like the other East-Jordanic towns 
AdhrUat was laid waste in 293 (906) by the 
Karmathians. MukaddasI (p. 162) describes it as 
a town situated near the desert, the mountain 
chain of Djarash forming its territory. Yalffit 
{MtLdjam, i. 176-177) mentions some scholars 
natives of Adljri^at. As to the present relatively 
important locality of Dera'a, comp. Schumacher, 
Across the for dan, pp. 121 et seq. 

Bibliogr ap hy. Tabari, i. 1005,1007,1415; 
iii. 2257; Bibl. geogr. arab. (ed. de Goeje), 
vii. 113; al-BakrI (ed. Wustenf.), i. 83; Nol¬ 
deke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der 
Sassaniden (Leyden, 1879), p. 299; idem, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
xxix. 43J. (F. Buiil.) 

A DH ROH (this is the pronunciation on the very 
spot; comp. A^poa), more rarely Odhroh. a place 
between Ma'an and Petra, a magnificent Roman 
camp with an overflowing spring, unfortunately 
discharging its water into a kind of a funnel. 
This place, situated in the IJjudham country, was 
later visited by the Koraishite caravans. At the 
time of its submission to Muhammed it contained 
at least one hundred families. Mu'awiya is said 
to have received there homage from al-Hasan, 
the son of '^All; it is still mentioned in the li* 
century of the Christian era as inhabited then 
by Hashiraide Mawlas. It is not mentioned any 
more since the time of the crusaders, who never¬ 
theless possessed in that region Ahamant, the 
Vaux Moyse (= Wadi MSsa), etc. 

Adhroh is chiefly known on account of the 
conference — called the conference of Adhroh — 
which took place there. At Siffin it had been 
agreed upon choosing a place just in the middle 
between Syria and ‘Irak: Dumat al-Djandal or 
Adhroh, It was decided for the latter, a well- 
watered place and chiefly more accessible to the 
illustrious Medinians invited by Mu'awiya. If cer¬ 
tain annalists state Dumat al-Djandal to be the 
place of the conference, it is simply by trans¬ 
mitting the rnudydt without discussing them. In 
another place they decide for Adhroh, and the 
testimony of contemporary poets removes every 
doubt (comp. al-Akhtal, Dlu'dn, Ixxix. 3). The 
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assembly (38 = 658) had to decide between 'Ali 
and Mu'awiya; each of the two plenipotentiaries 
(Aaiaman')^ Abu Musa’l-Ash'ari for ‘All and ‘Amr 
b. al-‘Asi for Mu'awiya, was escorted by 400 men. 
According to the current version, Abu Musa was 
deceived by a coarse disloyalty of ‘Amr: the lat¬ 
ter, after it had been agreed to depose Mu'Swiya, 
publicly took back his word and went so far as 
to proclaim him caliph! But this is inadmissible; 
such an enormous lie would rather have heightened 
‘All’s prestige, and called forth the protests of 
the ‘Irakian escort, such impartial witnesses as 
Sa‘d b. Abl Wakkas, Ibn ‘Omar, etc. Neither 
would have ‘All’s own partisans. — as was the 
case with Khirrit b. Rashid — seceded from him 
on account of his perjury. ‘All himself does not 
mention in his protestations ‘Amr’s lie; if he 
names the arbitrators it is to accuse both of them 
of felony. 

The honest, but naive Abu Musa could not 
struggle with the artful (al-dahiya) ‘Amr, and 
the latter cleverly turned to his advantage the 
misunderstanding, with which terminated the con¬ 
ference. The object was not clearly determined, 
still less the points that were to be discussed: the 
arbitrators had simply confined themselves to 
declare that the Korean would serve them as a 
basis and a standard. The conference was con¬ 
sidered by the ‘Irakians as a simple formality, in 
which their candidate should triumph. The Syrians, 
on the other hand, if the discussion of the pre¬ 
tentions of both ‘All and Mu'awiya — the latter 
had not yet then made them manifest — was to 
them out of the question, wanted only to examine 
whether ‘All’s responsibility in the assassination 
of ‘Othman did not exclude him from the govern¬ 
ment of Islam. Al-Asli‘ari’s chief mistake was in 
allowing his colleague to place on the same footing 
Mu'awiya, a simple governor of a province, and 
‘All, recognized as caliph by the majority of the 
Mussulmans. Before that time the son of Abu 
Sufyan had passed only for the avenger of ‘ 0 th- 
man’s blood, and, as Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi ii. 

291) observes, the Syrians followed him as such and 
not as a pretender to the caliphate. Because Abu 
Musa did not make any distinction between the 
two candidates, he thus encouraged the secret 
designs of Mu‘awiya: he allowed ‘Amr to dis¬ 
cuss the latter’s rights to succeed ‘Othman. After 
having tired Abu Musa by proposing a series of 
unacceptable candidates, ‘Amr induced him to 
declare that both candidates should be removed 
from the throne. Mu'awiya lost nothing by this 
sentence, but it deprived ‘All from the supreme 
dignity. While he became again simply the son 
of Abu Talib, his rival remained governor of 
Syria. This brilliant diplomatic victory, con¬ 
straining ‘All to perjury, placed the right on the 
side of Mu‘awiya and habituated the people in 
general to consider him as the only person cap¬ 
able to restore peace unto the Mussulman world. 
On Mu‘aw’iya’s return from Adhroh, the Syrians 
began to salute him with the title of caliph. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iii-'’. 21; Ibn 
Hadjar, Isaba., ii. 324; Tabari, see index; Ya‘- 
Itubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 225; Bibl. geogr. arab, 
(ed.^de Goeje), i. $8; iii. 54, 155; vii. 326; 
Mas'udI, Muriidj (Paris), iv. 394 et seg.., 406; 
Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), pp. 59, 68; Ilain- 
dani, p. 129; al-Bakrl (ed. Wiistenf.),” p. 83; 
Pinaw.ari (ed. Girgas et Rosen), pp. 108, 211, 


215; Yaknt, A/«‘<^bOT, i. 184 el seq.\ Briinnow, 
Die Provincia Arabia.^ i. 443 et seq .; H. Lam- 
mens, Etudes sur le regne de Ald^awia /rr, 
pp. 125—140. (H. Lammens.) 

‘ADI B. Hatim, with the ktinya of Abu Tarif, 
a partisan of ‘Ali. He was the son of the cele¬ 
brated poet Hatim al-Ta‘l, of whom he inherited 
the royal power over his tribe, the Taiyites. Being 
threatened with the loss of the royalty, ‘Adi, who 
like his father was a Christian, went over to Islam 
in the year 9 (630). He collected for the Prophet 
the taxes among the Taiyites and Asadites. He 
knew' how to prevent the threatening apostasy 
of his tribe after the death of the Prophet. He 
moved with I^alid to ‘Irak, where he took part 
in the w'ar of conquest as a sub-commander. 
‘Othman gave him the village of al-Rawha’ on 
the Nahr ‘Isa, near Bagdad, for his usufruct (^/(‘a), 
yet he kept out of the caliph’s way, and, as it 
may be concluded from Tabari (i. 3164), he must 
have stood in some connection with ‘Othman’s 
murderers. In the battle of the Camel he fought 
for ‘Ali, by whom he was among others sent as 
an envoy to Mu‘awiya during the four weeks 
armistice before the battle of Siffin. When finally 
it became necessary that the sword should decide, 
‘.Ali honored him by appointing him as standard 
bearer. — I.ater on 'Adi lived in Kufa, where he 
did not deny his ‘Alide sentiments, and took 
under his protection his tribesmen that were per¬ 
secuted by the powerful governor of ‘IraV Ziyad 
b. Abi Sufyan. — ‘Adi died in 67 (686-687), at 
the age of 120 years. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham, i. 948 et seq.., 
965; Tabari, see index; Ibn al-Aihir, Usd al~ 
ghaba., iii. 392 et seq .; Yalfut, Mu’^^atn., s. v. 
Ditisiya ; Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), p. 274; 
Wustenfeld, Geneal. Tabellen., index, s. v. 

(A. SCHAADE.) 

‘ADI B. Musafik (Shaikh ‘Adi), a Mussulman 
ascet, said to have been bom in the village of 
Bait Far, near Ba‘labakk (Baalbek), where the 
house of his birth w'as in Ibn Khallikan’s time 
still the place of pious pilgrimage. ‘Adi, who 
was celebrated on account of his saintly life, 
founded a religious order called after himself, 
aI-‘Adawiya. He had fixed his residence in the 
mountains of the Hakkari Kurds in the region 
north of Mosul, and died at the age of 90, in 
557 (1162), or according to others in 555 (1160) 
in the hermitage which he had built there for 
himself; his descendants continued to live there 
and to enjoy the same reputation of a saint. Ac¬ 
cording to an eyewitness, he was of middle sta¬ 
ture and much tanned. It is he whom the Yazidis 
adopted as their national saint. His sepulchre is 
indicated by three conical cupolas in the environs 
of the village of Baadri, 20 miles to the east of 
the Nestorian convent of Rabban-Hormuzd. Nightly 
processions by torch light, the exhibition of the 
green colored pall, which covers the tomb, the 
distribution of large trays with smoking harisa 
(a ragout with coagulated milk) compose the 
ceremony which attracts a great number of Ya¬ 
zidis and of which H. Layard was in 1849 an 
eyewitness. The poem of 80 verses, translated 
into English by Layard and Badger (Nestorians 
and their rituals., i. 113—115), shows that this 
ascet was a mystic pantheist of the Safi order, 
and that his followers believed that he was the 
incarnation of the divinity. 
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Bibliography. Ibn KhalUkan (trans. de 
Slane), ii. 197; H. Layard, Nineveh and its 
remains., i. 293 et seq.\ idem, Discoveries in 
the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon., pp. 79 et 
seq.\ Ainsworth, Travels and researches in Asia 
Minor, ii. et seq.-. Badger,/iic. rtV., pp. 104— 
107, gives three sketches of the tomb. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

"ADi B. al-Rika" (b. Zaid b. Malik b. 'Adi 
b. al-Rika‘), Arab poet of the 'Amila tribe, a 
subdivision of Kuda'a, of urban and not Bedouin 
origin, lived in Damascus as encomiast of the 
Umaiyads, particularly of al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik, 
and had a poetical contest with Djarir. Muham- 
med b. Sallam placed him in the third class of 
Islamic poets. Of his verses a tiaslb on Umm al- 
Kasim is mostly quoted (e. g. Mubarrad, Kamil, 
p. 85, 1. 14). 

Bibliography. Agkani, viii. 179 — 183; 
Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb al-shPr (ed. de Goeje), 
pp. 301 et seq. (Brockelmans.) 

'ADI B. Zaid, pre-Islamic Christian poet, the 
year of whose birth is unknown. He was of a 
distinguished family of al-Hira, and his father 
had sent him to the royal court of Persia for 
the purpose of receiving there a higher education. 
'Adi, even after his return to his native country, 
stood in close connection with the Persian Court, 
whose interests he furthered after the death of 
al-Mundhir IV, by advocating the election of al- 
No'man III as his successor. He naturally played 
a prominent part at the Court of these Lakhmide 
princes, until his enviers and enemies succeeded 
in making him powerless. Al-No'man liad him 
thrown into prison, where he was assassinated 
(ca. 604). His death is said to have been the 
cause of the fall of the Lakhmide dynasty. His 
poems are mainly wine songs and elegies on the 
transitoriness of earthly power and greatness. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kotaiba, Kitab al- 
shfr (ed. de Goeje), pp. in—114; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 29-30; L. 
Cheikho, Shit^ar^ al-nastdnlya, pp. 439—474; 
Noldeke, Gesch. d. Terser u. Araber zur Zcit 
der Sassaniden (Leyden, 1879), pp. 312 et seq.', 
Rothsteln, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al- 
Hira (Berlin, 1899), pp. 109 et seq. 

(A. Haffner.) 

al-'ADID Li-DIn Allah, the last Fatimide 
caliph. His real name was AbQ Muhammed 'Abd 
Allah, and he was the son of Sulaiman, whom '.\bbas 
b. Abi’l-Futuh [q. v.] killed, and the grandson 
of the caliph Hafiz. He was a cousin of his pre¬ 
decessor al-Fa^iz, who died on the 17'!' Ra^ab 
555 (23*^ July 1160) at the age of 11years, 
after having nVeigned" 6', years. Al-'Adid was 
bom on the 2od' Muharram 546 (9*'' May 1151)1 
thus at the time of his accession to the throne 
he was 9 years old. From the beginning till his 
death at the age of 20 (10* Muharram 567 = 
13* September 1171) he was an unconscious in¬ 
strument in the hands of the occasional generalis¬ 
simo ; only shortly before his death he seems, by 
that he called Nur al-DIn [q. v.], to have personally 
meddled with the affairs of the country. He pas¬ 
sed for a zealous Sht'ite and persecutor of the 
Sunnites. There is nothing for the rest to be re¬ 
ported of his acts; but during his reign the 
greatest changes took place in Egypt, changes 
which will be indicated here by the way only, as 
they will be circumstantially treated of in the 


articles talaV, ruzzIk, shawar, dirgham, shIr- 
KUH and SALAH AL-DiN. At the time of his accession 
to the throne, Tala’i' b. Rurzik was the omnipo¬ 
tent minister, but he died in the following year. 
After the son of the latter, Ruzzik b. Tala’i', 
had ruled for a short time, Shawar took charge 
of the vizierate in the beginning of 558 (it began 
the lo<h Dec. 1162). Shawar was 9 months later 
supplanted by another general called Dirgham; 
he fled to Syria and tried to win the help of Nur 
al-Din. The new vizier Dirgham is described as 
distrustful if not unfit. Almost all the men of 
importance fell victims of his exaggerated suspicion, 
so that Egypt lacked of leading spirits when the 
Franks invaded the country and at the same time 
Shawar marched upon it with a Syrian army. 
Among the latter were Shlrkiih and his nephew 
Salah al-Din (Saladin). Dirgham was repulsed and 
killed and Shawar was again invested with the 
vizierate. Then began the varied play of intrigues 
that lasted several years and the embittered strug¬ 
gle for domination in Egypt, in which Shawar, the 
Syrians and the crusaders took part in manifold 
combinations. The caliph sided now with one, now 
with the other without, however, influencing es¬ 
sentially the situation. It ended with the occu¬ 
pation of Egypt by the troops of Nur al-DIn 
under the leadership of Shirkuh and with the 
assassination of Shawar. Shirkuh succeeded the 
latter, and after his death (22^ Djumada II 564 = 
23*1 March 1169) Salah al-Din took charge of the 
vizierate. At the insistence of his lord Nur al- 
Din he had the prayer established in the be¬ 
ginning of 567 (end of 1171) for the 'Abbaside 
caliphs. This meant the end of the sham domi¬ 
nation of al-'Adid and of the Fatimides in ge¬ 
neral. The unfortunate last scion of this cele¬ 
brated race was no longer conscious of his de¬ 
thronement, as, having since long been sickly, he 
died a few days after this event. 

Bibliography: Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wus- 
tenf.), NO. 361 (ed. Bulak, 1299, i. 338; trans. 
de Slane, ii. 72); Makrtzi, KkiM, i- 357 
seq.', Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb, and ed. or.), xi. 
(^Becneil des historiens des croisades'. Hist, or., 
i.); Abu Shama, Kitdb al-rawdatain (Cairo, 
1287-1288), i. 124—203 {Recueil, iv); Ibn 
Khaldun, '^Ibar, iv. 76 et seq.', v. 279 et seq.', 
AbuT-Fida’ Mnkhtasar, iii. 575 et seq. (^Recueil, 
i.); H. Derenbourg, Onmdra du Yemen, i and 
ii; Wustenfeld, Gesch. d. Futimiden-Chalifen, 
pp. 325 et seq.', Stanley Lane Poole, History 
of Egypt, pp. 176 et seq.', idem, Saladin, pp. 77 
et seq.', R. Rbhricht, Gesch. des Konigreichs 
Jerusalem, chapters xvii, xviii. 

(C. H. Becker ) 

ADIGHE. [See cerkes.] ^ 

'ADIL (a.), „equitable“ (synonym of adl), 
frequently entering as an element in the titles of 
princes, e. g. al-Malik al-'Adil n^Ee equitable 
king". Some princes known in history under this 
name follow below [comp, also bahram, kitbogha, 
RUZZiKj SAL.AMISH and others]. 

al-'ADIL, name of two Aiyubides: 

I. al-Malik al-'Adil I Abu Bekr Muham¬ 
med B. Aiyub, with the honorific title Saif al- 
Dln („the sword of religion*'), the Saphadin of 
the crusaders, the brother, assistant and spiri¬ 
tual heir of Saladin. He was born in Muharram 
540 (June-July 1145), or according to others in 
538 (1143-H44) in Damascus or in Baalbek, thus 
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6—8 years younger than his celebrated brother, 
whose confident and representative he remained 
till the latter’s death. Having always been loyal 
towards Saladin, he followed after the latter’s death 
his own personal policy, which, however, was to 
the advantage of the dynasty and Islam. He proved 
a good soldier on land as well as on water; but 
his main successes he obtained as politician and 
diplomate. 

After al-'^Adil had already distinguished himself 
under Nur al-Din, he came with Saladin under 
the command of Shirkuh to Egypt, but only in 
570 (l174-1175) he won greater importance, when 
on Saladin’s departure to Syria he replaced him 
in Egypt. In this position he proved an able 
man also after 573 (1177-1178) and 578 (1182- 
1183) on the occasion of interior revolts as well 
as of Frankish invasions. In 579 (l 183-1184) he was 
removed from Egypt to Aleppo, but came back to 
Egypt in 582 (1186-1187) his nephew and suc¬ 
cessor al-Malik al-Muzaffar TakI al-Din “^Omar did 
not agree together with his adjunct al-Malik al- 
Afdal [q. v.], a son of Saladin. Both were con¬ 
sequently revoked, and al-'Adil was again entrusted 
with the managenrent of the affairs under the 
nominal supreme authority of al-Malik al-'Aziz 
[q. v.], ariother son of Saladin. In the following 
years al-'Adil energetically supported from Egypt 
the policy of his brother, and also often came 
in person with an army or fleet to Syria. In 
this way he conquered Yafa and Karak, was 
present at the conquest of Jerusalem, attempted 
in 585 (l 189-1191) to relieve 'Akka and played 
a particularly important part in the negotiations 
between Saladin and Richard Cceur-de-Lion. He 
entered into friendly relation with the latter and 
one of his sons was created a knight by Richard. 
In 587 (1191) the adventurous plan was even 
considered to marry al-'Adil with a sister of the 
English king and to let both rule jointly over 
Palestine. In the same year al-'’Adil renounced 
most of his Egyptian and Syrian fiefs and was 
indemnified with Mesopotamia and Dijar Bekr. 
In Syria he received among other places the Balka’ 
and Karak, where he just stayed when the news 
of Saladin’s death (27'^ Safar 589 = 4'“ March 
1193) reached him. 

When now the struggle for the sovereignty 
was inflamed between Saladin’s sons, al-Afdal of 
Damascus and al-'AzIz of Cairo, al-'Adil at first 
played the mediator, but only in order to seize for 
himself the sway at a favorable opportunity. At 
first al-'AzIz marched against al-Afdal, but peace 
vvas reestablished through the intervention of al- 
'Adil and other Aiyubides (590 = 1193-1194). 
When in the following year al-'AzIz renewed his 
plans of conquest, al-'Adil made common cause 
with al-Afdal; they drove al-'Aziz back to Egypt, 
where they came afterwards to an understanding. 
Al-.4fdal returned to Damascus, and al-'Adil re¬ 
mained as manager of the affairs with al-'.4zlz 
(591 = 1194-1195). But shortly afterwards it came 
again to a war, provoked by the Egyptians, the 
aim of which was the conquest of Damascus. Al- 
'Adil, being nominally the vassal of al-'Aziz, 
obtained also the sovereignty over Syria. He 
thus became again free to act against the crusaders 
and could put in order his Mesopotamian pos¬ 
sessions. The unexpected death of al-'AzIz (27* 
Muharram 595=; 29'!' November 1198) called him 
back to Syna, where he had to fight for his 


existence; for in Egypt, on al-Aziz’s death, al- 
Afdal was in an inconceivable manner chosen as 
tutor of the latter’s minor son, and he hoped to 
revenge himself on al-'Adil by means of an un¬ 
expected attack from Damascus, in which his 
brother al-Zahir of Aleppo would support him. 
Yet al-'Adil forstalled them, he cleverly knew 
how to disunite his antagonists; al-Afdal was 
compelled to surrender and al-'Adil became also 
the ruler over Egypt. He distributed the gigantic 
empire among his sons: al-Kamil represented him 
in Egypt, al-Mu'azzam in Damascus, al-Fa'iz in 
Mesopotamia, other sons and relatives ruled over 
smaller provinces, and the hitherto independent 
members of the family also recognized the su¬ 
premacy of al-'Adil. Thus almost the whole of 
Saladin’s empire was reestablished. Al-'Adil had 
not much to do with the crusaders; it was then 
the quiet period between the fourth and the fifth 
crusades, the period of the children’s crusade 
(1212) and of the expedition of the Hungarian 
king (1217). Small collisions with the Frankish 
states were not lacking, but al-'.4.dil sought every¬ 
where to establish peace quickly. With this policy 
harmonizes also al-'Adil’s efforts to further com¬ 
merce, efforts shown in the treaty of commerce 
with Venice. Towards the end of his reign there 
began the new crusade against Damietta in Egypt; 
he did not live to see the fall of Damietta; 
while he was occupied with equipping troops for 
Egypt he died in 'Alcljin on the 7'^ Djumada II 
615 (3is‘ August I2t8). 
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(ed. Tomb.), xi, xii; Abu Shama, Kilab al- 
rasvdatain\ Ibn SJiaddad, al-Naviadir al-sulta- 
ttiya-, Abu’l-Fida”, Mukhtasar., iv; Ibn Khal- 
likan (ed. Wustenf.), Ni>. 704 (trans. de Slane, 
iii. 235); MakrJzi, Khitat.^ ii; idem, Suluk 
(comp. Blochet, in the Revue de ROrient latin., 
vi, viii, ix, x); Ibn lyas, TtPrikh Misr (Bu- 
lak, 1311), pp. 75 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar.^ 
v; Amaii, Diplomi arabi.^ p. 69; Stanley Lane 
Poole, Saladtn\ idem, A history of Egypt vii, 
z\zet seq.\ Rohricht, Gesch. d. Kotiigr. Jerusalem. 
2. al-Malik al-'Adil II AbC Bekr S.aif al- 
DIn, a son of al-Malik al-Kamil [q. v.], a grand¬ 
son of the preceding and one of the less important 
Aiyubides. He was born in Dhu’l-Hidjdia 617 
(Jan.-Febr. 1221) at al-Mansura in Egypt, from 
which place his father watched the Franks before 
Damietta. At the age of 12 (629=1231-1232) 
he appeared already as the representative of his 
father in Egypt. As he held the same office also 
at al-Kamil’s sudden death (2is' Radjab 635 = 8'h 
March 1238), he was recognized by the Syrian 
and Egyptian emirs as his father’s successor. His 
elder brother al-Salih Aiyub (born the 24'^ Dju¬ 
mada II 603 = January 1207) was of course 
not pleased with it; he succeeded indeed In estab¬ 
lishing himself in Damascus, but he lost again 
this city shortly afterwards. He even was taken 
a prisoner by his cousin al-Nasir Dawud, who 
sided with al-'Adil, but who afterwards preferred 
to make common cause with al-Salih against al- 
'Adil. The latter marched against them till Bilbis, 
but w'as there dethroned by his own insubordinate 
emirs (8'h Dhu’l-Hidjdja 637 = 315' May 1240), 
and al-Salih was proclaimed his successor. He died 
in prison at Cairo on the I2<h Shawwal 645 (9'h 
February 1248). 
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Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wus- 
tenf.), N®. 705 (trans. de Slane, iii. 244 etseg.)-., 
Abu'l-Fida^, Mukhlosar.^ iv. 432 et seq. ; Recueil 
ties historiens des croisades. Hist, cr..^ i. 108— 
125; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, MiRat al-zaman (ed. 
Jewett), pp. 466—485; Ibn lyas, Tt^rihh Misr 
(Bulak, 1311), pp. 82-83; MakrizI, KhipU *>• 
236; idem, Suluk (comp. Blochet, in the Revue 
de V Orient latin., x); Ibn lUialdun, ’'Ibar., v. 
355-356. (C. H. Becker.) 

al-^ADIL e. al-Saear, with his full name al- 
Malik al-‘^Adil Abu’l-Hasan 'Ali b. al-Salar, a vizier 
alleged to have been of Kurdish descent. When the 
celebrated Fatimide general al-Afdal Shshinshah 
took Jerusalem from the Ortokides in 491 (1097- 
1098), a part of the mercenaries of the latter entered 
into the Egyptian service. Amongst these was 
al-‘Adil’s father, who later, like his son, entered 
the body-guard of the powerful vizier. As al-'^Adil 
distinguished himself by his intelligence and skill, 
he soon rose to the rank of emir. Then the ca¬ 
liph al-Hafiz entrusted him w’ith the administration 
of Alexandria and Buhaira. Al-‘Adil was in this 
important position one of the most powerful men 
in the Fatimide empire, where the power slip¬ 
ped from the hands of the central administration 
at that time and went over to the governors of 
the large provinces. When the caliph now ven¬ 
tured to appoint his favorite Ibn Masai his vizier, 
al-'Adil rebelled, killed Ibn Masai and entered 
himself Cairo as a vizier. His vizierate, however, 
was not of long duration, for he was assassinated 
on the 6ih Muharram 548 (3d April 1153). 

Bibliography. Wiistenfeld, Gesch. d. Fati- 
niiden-Chalifen., pp. 312 et seq.\ see also 'ab- 
ESs B. abi’l-futuh. (C. H. Becker.) 

'^ADILE Khatun, a daughter of Ahmed Pasha 
and wife of Sulaiman Pasha, an Ottoman governor 
of Bagdad. In her husband’s lifetime, she took part 
in the government of the province, had her 
audience days, in which the petitions of private 
persons were presented to her through the inter¬ 
mediary of one of her eunuchs. She had a mosque 
and a caravansera built and gave them her name. 
Seeing that the sway was escaping her after the 
death of Sulaiman, she incited against his suc¬ 
cessor 'All Pasha the Janizary corps, then five of 
the principal Mamluks and made 'Omar Pasha, 
her brother-in-law, to be recognized as governor 
in the place of 'All Pasha (1764). She died in 
obscurity, the date of her death is unknown. 

Bibliography. Cl. Huart, Hist, de Bagdad 
dans les temps modernes.1 pp. 153-154; Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabie., ii. 215, 258 et seq. 

(Cl. Hu.art.) 

ADILSHAHS, designation for the ruling fa¬ 
mily that reigned in BIdjapur from 895 to 1097 
(1489—1686); all the princes of this family added 
to their names the title of 'Adilghah. The founder 
of that dynasty, Yusuf 'Adllshah, or 'Adilkhan, 
attained to higher consideration at the Court of 
the Bahmanide Muhammed Shah II (867—887 = 
1462—1482), and when after the latter’s death 
the Bahmanide empire was approaching its end, 
\usuf received the governorship of the province 
of Bidjapur. As he did not think himself safe in 
the Court, he removed with his family to the 
capital of his province. In 1489 he took the 
title of prince {Shah'). The historians, in order 
to heighten the consideration of the new dynasty, 
tell that the founder was of princely origin: he 


was, they pretend, a son of the Turkish sultan Murad 
II, was obliged to flee with his mother, then sold 
as a slave and in this way he was received into 
the body-guard of the Bahmanide. Yusuf 'Adilshah 
died in 916 (1510) and bequeathed the sovereign 
power to his descendants. Here are their names 
and the years of their reign; 

Isma'il b. Y'usuf . . 916—941 (1510—1534) 

Mallii b. Isma'il . . 941—941 (1534— 1535 ) 

Ibrahim I b. Isma'il . 941—965 (i 535 — 1557 ) 

'All 1 b. Ibrahim . . 965—987 (l 557 — 1579 ) 
Ibrahim II b. Tahmasp 

b. Ibrahim 987—1035 (l 579 —1626) 
Muhammed b. Ibrahim 1035—1070 (1626—1660) 
'Ali II b. Muhammed 1070—1083 (1660—1672) 
Sikandar b. 'Aii . . 1083—1097 (1672—1686) 

Under the reign of Muhammed 'Adilshah the 
'Adilshahs already lost their independance and the 
right to coin money with their name. The Great 
Mo gh ul of Delhi Shah Djahan [q. v.] after he had 
conqueied in 1044 (1634) a large part of the Dek- 
kan, compelled them to pay tribute. Still the dynasty 
kept on for some time but very soon lost all im¬ 
portance through the rebellion of the Marhatta 
chief Siwadji, who put to flight the troops sent 
against him, killed their general Afdal Khan and 
left his previous masters their capital Bidjapur 
only under paying tribute. This induced the Great 
Moghul Aurangzib to march upon BIdjapur, and 
he succeded in conquering the city (1097 = 1686) 
after a siege of one year. The last 'Adilshah 
was taken prisoner, and died three years later. 

The 'Adilshahs deserved well of their capital 
BIdjapur, which they decorated with their build¬ 
ings. Some of them are highly praised as pro¬ 
moters of science. [See further bIdjSpCk, there 
also the bibliography.] 

al-'ADIYAT, ,the fleet hor5es“, title of slira too. 
'apt (a.) = ivory (also tortoise-shell). The 
ivory, much spread in the old Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian empires, found its way also from India via 
'Aden to Arabia. According to the Hadith Mu¬ 
hammed possessed a comb of ^adi and made a 
present of ivory arm-rings to his favorite wife 
Fatima; the poet of the Uinaiyads, al-Farazdak, 
also makes a female singer to wear such arm- 
rings. Although the Mussulman theologians partly 
declared ivory as unclean, yet it won in Arabian 
small art a continually rising importance, and 
formed, by side of the slave trade, the most im¬ 
portant export article in the commercial towns of 
the East African coast. It yielded together with 
ebony, red wood and tin, fine mosaic work (see 
Aeg. A/wj., room iv. Nos 57—60). Larger arias 
were covered with carved w'ork and inscriptions, 
entire objects were rarely manufactured of ivory. 
Its use in Muljammedan incrustation work of the 
15th century is very common. 

Bibliograp hy. Lisan al-'.irab., iii. 158— 
159; Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenlcben.j\>. 1491 
A. V. Kremer, Culturgesch. des Orients tinier d. 
Chalifen., ii. 279, 302; Prisse d’Avennes, Vari 
arabe., pp. 226-227, pi. 157 5 Herz, Catalogue 
du Musee Arabe.^ pp. lOl, 107. (Hell.) 
ADJA” and Salma, two parallel mountain 
ranges in Central Arabia (Nedjd), often called in 
Arabian tradition the two mountains of TaiyF 
[q. V.]. Yakut {^Mtcdpam^ i. 122 et seql) makes a 
detailed statement concerning the immigration 
of the latter tribe. The same author also men¬ 
tions the legend connected with these mountains. 
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namely that Adja’ and Salma were two lovers who 
met in the house of Salma’s nurse, al-‘Awdja^, 
and when they were surprised, they fled to the 
abovesaid mountains and the valley (al-'^Aw^a^) 
lying between them. There they were killed by 
their furious relatives. More important is what the 
same author (Joe. cit.., iii. 912) states in the name 
of Ibn al-Kalbl, that a red projection of human 
shape in the middle of the black granite mountain, 
was called Fals and worshiped by the Taiyites. 
This idol, which had there its own priests, the 
Banu Bawlan, was destroyed by order of Muham- 
med in the 9th year of the Hidjra. 

Just as in the ancient times these mountains 
were called after the tribe of TaiyP they are 
now called the mountains of the Shammar, after 
the Shammar [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Besides Yakut, KazwinI 
(ed. Wiistenf.), i. 152; ii. 49; Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Hcidentiims., pp. 51 rr ; further 
statements under shammar and hayil. 

ADTAL (a.), „term, goal of life“, the period 
decreed by God for individuals as well as for 
whole classes and totalities, a term which can 
neither be shortened nor lengthened (Korean, vii. 
32, X. 50, xvi. 63, xxix. 53, Ixxi. 4). „Neither is 
the life of him who is made to live prolonged 
nor is anything diminished from his life, but 
(what is written) in a book (of Allah’s decrees)® 
(xxxv. 12). The a^al is not shortened even through 
sinning (xxxv. 44, xlii. 13), while on the other 
hand it may be concluded that Muhammed pre¬ 
supposed the shortening of the a^al as a punish¬ 
ment, but it might be restored to the original length 
through repentance (xi. 3, xiv. 11). The Korean 
very often emphasizes the expression of a^al as 
the immovable period of life assigned by God 
with the epithet of niusamma (xxxix. 43, xl. 69 
and elsewhere), ,one enounced® (without ambig¬ 
uity), ,through a word which had proceeded from 
God® (xlii. 13); the same epithet is applied to 
the course of the unchangeably operating pheno¬ 
mena of nature (xxxi. 28, xxxv. 14, xxxix. 7). 
The decreed duration of the world is also often 
designated by this formularistic expression (vi. 2, 
61, xxxv. 44). At the end of the time decreed 
from the beginning for the existence of the world 
{adjal musammd), the period of resurrection enters: 
neither sooner nor later. One may notice in the 
commentaries to the Korean the tendency to refer 
the ad^al musamma, where it is possible, to the 
period of the end of the world. 

The religious conception of the a^al resulted 
for the dogmatic schools of Islam in a series of 
debated particular questions, about which diverging 
dogmas have been formed; particularly with respect 
to the questions: whether violent interruption of 
life is included in the sphere of the adjal decreed 
by God; whether in the sense of the a^al dogma 
the unnatural manner of making an end to life is 
identical with the divine decree and included in 
God’s eternal prescience (the death was decreed: 
the Ash'arites, Abu’l-Hudhail al-‘Allaf; comp. 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgetil. xx. 21), or 

whether the person, for which a longer adjal had 
been decreed and which was killed, could without 
that violent interruption to its life have continued 
to live: whether violent death is an entirely free 
action of the murderer and independent of divine 
determination (Mu'tazilites; allusion to this dif¬ 
ference of opinion concerning the a^al by Kh^'a- 


rizmi, Rasa'il.^ Constantinople, 1297, p. 108, 1 . 4 
from the bottom). The advocates of the last view 
may argue in their favor from the consideration 
that according to the opposite opinion revenge 
for homocide and in general punishment for 
murder would be unjustified and paradoxical. 
Further the dogmatists discuss in connection with 
the conception of the adjal the question: in how 
far God lengthens or shortens the adjal as a 
reward for obedience or as a punishment for 
disobedience respectively, a question to which the 
answer results in the harmonizing interpretation 
of the Kor’anic verses quoted above and puts 
the adjal question in the domain of the debates 
on badd' [q. v.]. — There is a modality of the 
adjal question which is applied to the death of 
great masses by elementary catastrophes, war, 
persecution, etc. 

The treatment of these questions has formed 
since the beginning of dogmatic literature in Islam 
a section of dogmatic compendiums, e. g. in al- 
Ash'^ari’s al-Ibana_ft nsTtl al-diydna (Haidarabad, 
1321), p. 76, al-I^I’s Maiudkif (Constantinople, 
1266), p. 525 and others. A cletailed exposi¬ 
tion of the school differences with regard to 
these questions of Islamic dogmatics is given by 
Ibn Abi’l-Hadid in his commentary to the Nah^ 
al-bald gh a.j a work wrongly attributed to “^Ali; 
Dildar '^All (a Shl'ite) inserted some quotations from 
it in an exhaustive chapter of the '’Imad al-Islam 
fl '•ilm al-kalam (Lucknow, 1319), ii. 149—153. 
The Jewish religious philosophy has developed 
the treatment of the question from the same point 
of view; see concerning this D. Kaufmann, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xlix. 
73—84; S. Poznanski, in Monatsschr. f. Gesch. d. 
Jitdent.., xliv. 142-143. (I. GoLDZiHER.) 

'ADJALA (a.) = a wagon, cart. According to 
Dozy, Supplement., it also designates the constel¬ 
lation Ursa Major (al-Dubb al-akbar'). 

‘^AEJAM (a. ; coll.) in opposition to '^Arab 
^foreigner®, „non-Arab®. We find already in 
pre-Islamic poetry this designation for non-Arabs 
(more frequently, however, in the form A'djam, 
pi. A'^ddjim'), and namely not only for Persians; 
the latter, whose usages and customs are men¬ 
tioned in pre-Islamic poetry, are in such cases 
mostly designated as FdrisJ. Later on the appel¬ 
lation of ^Adjam was preferably used to desig¬ 
nate the Persians, and even now in geographical 
nomenclature ^Adjam designates Persia. Although 
Islam taught the equal worth of Arabs and non- 
Arabs, yet the Arabs took with them their na¬ 
tional pride towards the ^Adjam also into Islam, 
and under the Umaiyads asserted it also in the 
administration [see mawla]; under the’’Abbasides 
the foreign element stepped forth more freely. 
This competition of the non-Arabian Mussulmans 
with the conceited aspirations of the Arabian ele¬ 
ment has manifested itself also in literature [see 
shu'ubIya]. 

Bibliography'. GoMiVaet, Muham. Stud., 

i. loi—176; E. G. 'Bsovtat, A history of Persia, 

i. 209—270. _ (1. Goldziher.) 

'ADJAMI OGHLAN, fourth division of 
the Janizary corps, composed of 34 ortas. They 
formed the depot of the corps and never left 
Constantinople, not even in time of war. The 
recruits received from them their military training 
before they were admitted to the corps and 
distributed among the other divisions. According 
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to the law established by Sultan Murad I, the 
recruits who had been prisoners of war and there¬ 
fore made slaves or those levied by compulsion 
among non-Mussulmans were obliged to serve at 
first for seven years as supernumeraries in spe¬ 
cial barracks. I.ater on, the admission into the 
corps having become more and more slow, there 
arose among them riots, which compelled the 
authorities to accelerate it (1057= 1647 and 1059 = 
1649). Those that were assigned for the service 
of the imperial palaces served there as gardeners 
and guardians and finally formed the Bostandji 
corps, others learned the trades of carpenter, 
calker, farrier, saddler, and barber, or were sent 
as cultivators into the imperial farms. The ^Adjaml- 
oghlan, w'ho had become Janizaries, received the 
title of ^ikma. 

Bibliography', d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
I'cmpire othoman,^ vii. 313; Ahmed Djewad Bey, 
Tdrihh-i ^askari-i ^Othmani^ i. \')e^-=:z Etat mi-- 
litaire ottoman^ i. 241-, Musmfa Efendi, 
al-wukTi-at,^ i. 166, 174; ii. 109. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

'^ADJARIDA, a Kharidjite sect called after (^Abd 
al'Karim) Ibn "^Adjarrad [q. v.], under which al- 
^ahrastanl (ed. Cureton, p. 96) counts the Sal- 
tfya, the Maimumya, the Hamziya, the Khalaftya, 
the Atrafiya, the Shu^^aibiya and the Khazimxva. 
The Xha'aliba, too, at first belonged to the 'A^a- 
lida, but were no longer considered by the latter 
as theirs from the time they expressed a milder 
opinion with regard to the children of the non- 
KJjaridjites, namely that it was allowed to live 
vvith them in friendship until they would be¬ 
come guilty of real unbelief or of sins that incur 
the punishment of death. It may be inferred from 
this, which is also explicitly stated, that origi¬ 
nally the ‘Adjarida professed with the Azrakites 
the more severe line of thought among the ^a- 
ridjites, according to which the children of the 
’'““■Sarijjjites would enter Hell and that the 
Kharidjites should renounce them until they would 
grow up and become believers. Still this was not 
the opinion of all the ‘Adjarida in so far as the 
Maimunlya and the Khalaflya professed from the 
beginning a milder opinion. This explains why 
MakrIzI ii. 355) and others (comp. Haar- 

briicker, Religio/tsparthcien und Philosophenschtt- 
ii. 406) prefer another classification of the 
above-mentioned sects. 

al-'ADJDJABJ, more properly '^Abb Allah b. 
Ru ba, a Tamiinite poet, born about 25 (646) and 
died in 97 (715). Very little is known of his life; 
he is renowned as the most decided Radjaz poet, 
and in the first place he composed in the Radjaz 
meter some longer kasidas. Encomium and de¬ 
scription form above aU the contents of his poetry; 
the former was chiefly applied to prominent men 
like Abd al-‘AzIz b. Marwan, Bishr b. Marwan, 
al-Hadidjadj b. Yusuf, Yazid b. Mu^awiya, Mus'^ab 
b. al-Zubair, Sulaiman b. 'Abd al-Malik, to his 
tribe and to himself; the latter part was particu¬ 
larly applied to horses, camels, wild asses, wild 
bulls and weapons. His contention with his son 
and poetical rival Ru^ba also became decisive for 
the contents of his poetry. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter..^ 1. 60; Ahlwardt, Sammlungen 
alter arab. Dichter.^ ii; Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb al- 
Shl r (ed. de Goeje), pp. 374 et seq. 

(A. Haffner.) 


ADJMIR (Ajmere, Ajmir), capital of the British 
enclave Ajmere-Merwara in Radjputana. In 1901 
the enclave counted upon 7021, 5 square kilo¬ 
metres (about 2800 square miles) 4769x2 inhab. 
(of whom 130/(1 Mussulmans), the town 73839 inhab. 
(the half of them Mussulmans). Adjmir is renowned 
for its monuments of Mussulman architecture, such 
as Akbar’s palace (now a tahsil building without 
Adjmir proper), the magnificent Arhai-dinka-jhom- 
pra mosque built about 1200 by Kutb al-Din 
lltutmish and the Uargah, the sepulchre of the 
saint Mu'in al-Din Cishti [q. v.] highly revered 
in India, with mosques attributable to Akbar and 
Shah Djahan. The former used to visit the tomb 
of the saint every year. 

Historual. Adjmir is said to have been found¬ 
ed in 145 A. D. by Adjaipal, and in 1024 was 
plundered by Mahmud the Ghaznawide. In 588 
(1192) the town fell into the power of the Ghu- 
rides and in 1559 it was incorporated by Akbar 
in the Moghul empire. In 1756 A^mir was con¬ 
quered by the Mahrattas, who held it until 1818 
when Dawlat Rao Sindhia ceded it to the English. 

Bibliography. Imperial gazetteer (1907); 

Rajputana_ district gazetteer (1904). 

ADJNABI (a.), Turkish pronunciation Edjucbi.^ 
,a stranger**, in Turkey particularly: a person of 
foreign nationality but domiciled in Turkey [for 
its civil position comp. TURKEY]. — In the Arabic 
grammar a^nabl designates a word in compound 
propositions, which apparently stands in no gram¬ 
matical connection with the subject (comp, de 
Sacy, Grammaire arahe.i ii. 208). 

A^NADAIN (or AejnadIn), a town in Pales¬ 
tine between Ramla and Bait fibrin (comp. Y5- 
Vat, Mtidjam., i. 137, according to Abu Hudhaifa: 
,in the region of Ramla, in the territory of Bait 
fibrin**; al-BakrI, ed. Wustenf., i. 72; ,in the 
province of Urdunn, but according to others in 
that of Filastln, between Ramla and Djibrin**; 
Tabari, 1. 2125; „a balad between Ramla and 
Bait Djibrin**; Nawawl, ed. Wtistenf., p. 430). 
From Tabari’s mode of expression (i. 2408) Adjna- 
dain seems to have been a fortress. In DjuraSda I 
13 (July 634; according to others, in Djumada II) 
a large battle took place there between the Arabs 
and the Greeks, in which battle the imperial troops 
were so seriously beaten that their general Arta- 
bun (Aretion; comp. Butler, The Arab conquest 
of Egypt., p. 215) had to seek a refuge in Jeru¬ 
salem. Saif (in Tabari i. 2398 et seq.) wrongly 
places the battle in the year 15 of the Hidjra. — 
The name cannot be authenticated in the more 
ancient times and appears to have been forgotten 
also in a later epoch. De Goeje supposes that Adj- 
nadain is to be looked for in the neighborhood 
of Yarrauk, the Biblical Jarmuth (Josh., X. 3 and 
elsewhere), that which explains the confusion of 
the battle of Adjnadain wi;h that of the Yar- 
mnk [q. v.J. 

Bibliography. Ibn Ishah (according to 
'Urwa), in Tabari, i. 2126; al-Mada’inI, ib.., p. 
2127; Reladhorl (ed. de Goeje), p. 1x4; al-Ya'- 
kubl (ed. Houtsma), ii. 151; de Goeje, Memoire 
sur la conquete de la Syrie, 1864, pp. 33 et 
seq.\ A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- 
land, i. 251—252; Wellhausen, Skizzen, pp. 6, 
57-58, 66. _ _ (F. Buhl.) 

ADJRUMIYA. better Adjurrumiya, title of a 
much used grammatical sketch, called after the 
author Ibn Adjurium [q. v.]. 
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^ADJUZ (a.), nold woman“. The „days of the | < 
old woman“ {aiyam are the last winter : : 

days in Syria and elsewhere, generally seven in ■ ; 
number, namely the last three days of Shabat 
(February) and the first four days of Adhar (March), 
which are decried as rainy, stormy and cold. 
Each of these days has its own name. Sometimes 
their number is given only as five and their names 
are also differently stated. A similar designation 
for certain days, but in a different season of the 
year, exists with various nations around the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea. 

B ib li o gr af hy. KazwinI (ed. Wiistenf.), 
i. 77; further sources in Lane, Lexicon, i. 1961. 
ADJWAF (a.), ,concave“ (derived from djawf.^ 
„cavity“, „belly“), a term used in the terminology 
of the grammarians to designate the -Dcrba mediae 
injirmae al-’^ain = V'y, V'y), which are 

occasionally designated as ^concave roots“ also 
by Europeans, because the feeble second radical, 

> O J 

which eventually may entirely disappear (as oJj 
from J^), is enclosed between two strong ones, 

so that the entiie root is considered as concave. 
These verbs are called according to whether the 
second radical is oiiginally a «> or a v: al-ad/it'af 
al-ivau’l or al-ad/waf al-yd'i. Such verbs, e. g. kala 
yakuln., blfa yabfu^ are considered as irregular 
(more details about them in Zamakhsharl, Mufas- 
sal., p. 178, 1. 2t — p. 183, 1. 17), with the ex¬ 
ception of those that designate colors or bodily 
defects, like hawira., '■axeira'. in these werbs the 
tv is considered as a strong radical. For the zerba 
mediae injirmae in Ar.abic as compared with the 
other Semitic languages comp. Wright, Compara¬ 
tive grammar., pp. 242—255; Zimmern, Vergl. 
Gramm.., § 5 *- 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Diet, of techn. 

terms, p. 24T ; TaitJ at--Artis, vi. 63. 

(Wei I..) 

“^ADL (a.), fle<iultablencss“, also concrete (= 
'■adit), „equitable“, ^blameless", therefore 'adl de¬ 
signates in the fikh a person whose testimony is 
valid; antithesis / 5 j;T;|comp. Juynboll, Handlci- 
ding tot de kennis van de Moh. zi’et, pp. 293 
et seq.'. Dozy, Supplement, ii. 103. In numis¬ 
matics 'adl means „of full weight*, and there¬ 
fore is this word (often abridged in c) stamped on 
coins to show that they have the just weight and 
are current (Jadli). 

‘'ADLI, poet’s name of Mehmed III, and Mah¬ 
mud II, further of Bayezjd II. It is true that the 
latter's poet’s name is supposed by Gibb (LJistory 
of the Ottoman poetry, ii. 32 et seq.) to have been 
'Adnl, but the MS. of Upsala be.ars '’Adll. 

'ADN (a.), a word occurring in the expression 
djanndt 'adn (KoFan, ix. 73) which designates 
the Garden of Eden, a designation taken from 
Biblical tradition [see DjANN.a]. 

■^ADNAN, according to Arabi.an genealogists 
the ancestor of the last immigrated ^tertiary* Arabs 
(Isma'^ilites); comp. Wustenfeld, Register ait den 
geneal. Tabellen der arab. Stamme, p. 47; Ibn 
Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), i. 5-6; Tabari, i. 1112 et 
seq.: Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur I’histoire des 
Arabes, i. %_et seq., 175 et seq. 

ADRAMIT (Edremid, the ancient Adramyt- 
TIUM), a town in Asia Minor, capital of a kaza 
in the province of Khudawendigiar (Brusa), four 
kilometres (about 2'j.^ miles) distant from the 


sea; 6200 inhab., of whom 4960 Mussulmans and 
1240 Orthodox Greeks; preparation of olive oil 
and wine; thermal sulpho-ferrugineous springs) in 
the village of Frenk. Commerce is carried on 
through the harbor of . 4 kcei, 10 kilometres (a 
little more than 6 miles) distant from the town, 
with which it is connected by an alley of gigantic 
olive trees. — The kaza of Adramit counts 50614 
inhab., of whom 42933 Mussulmans and 7482 
Orthodox Greeks; it is divided into two nahiyes 
(in which the capital) and 102 villages. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, iv. 273 et seq.', Ch. Texier, Asie Mi- 
nenre, p. 205; E. Reclus, Koiiv. ge'ogr. itniv., 
ix. 596; Salname (1325), p. 773. 

(Cl. Heart.) 

ADRAR (in Berber ^mountain range*), name 
of two .African regions; Adrar of the Awelimmiden 
[see TUAREG], situated north of the Middle Niger, 
and Adrar Tmarr, or West Adrar, to the north 
of Senegal between the newly organized French 
territory of Mauritania and Southern Morocco. 
The pronunciation of the natives is, according 
to Barth, for the former Aderar, for the latter 
Aderer. 

West Adrar is one of the least known parts 
of the Sahara. Perhaps in the beginning of the 
i6‘h century it was visited by the Portuguese 
settled in Arguin, who came there now and then 
to trafic and exploit the mines. Since then only 
a few Europeans traveled through the country: 
the Frenchmen Panet (1850) ami V’incent (i860), 
the .Spaniards Cervera and Quiroga (1886) and 
finally the members of the Blanchet expedition 
(1900), who could not go beyond Atar. 

Adrar has the shape of a triangular plateau in¬ 
clined to the east and southeast. To the west it 
is bordered by a reef of moderate elevation (about 
175 metres), but so steep that it offers only one 
practicable passage for beasts of burden, the 
Tiderez neck, and to the east by an unleveled sur¬ 
face partly masked by sand’__downs. The interior 
of the plateau is furrowed by oblong depressions, 
similar to crevices, in which alluvion is accu¬ 
mulated and in which some humidity is always 
left. The rains that fall there from August till 
November are indeed abundant enough to supply 
with water some Wadis that flow from northeast 
to southwest, and yet .Adrar is after .all a rather 
miserable region. Cultivation (barley and millet) 
is rudimentary; inigation, indeed, is not practiced 
even for the date tree, which, however, forms 
the principal resource of the country. Industry 
scarcely exists, the commerce is confined to trans¬ 
actions carried on at the passage of the caravans. 

The population is rather scanty (7000 souls 
according to Barth). The sedentary people are 
grouped in the oases, of [which the main ones 
are, from west to east: Atar (200 houses and 
2000 settled people according to the Blanchet 
mission); Shingeti, the most important place in 
the time of Captain Vincent, and whence still 
now' depart the caravans to Saint Louis and Nioro 
in the Sudan;Wadan, now' entirely in decay; and 
Cjeft. 

Adrar seems to have been very early occupied 
by Berbers. It is the cradle of the Lamtuna, who, 
with other tribes of the same race, took part in 
L the Almoravide invasions [see almoravides, san- 
hadja]. Some Berber tribes of the Atlas, thrown 
; back into the desert, took refuge there at a later 
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date as well as Arab tribes. Towards the middle 
of the i7di century, the Rehamna, who had set¬ 
tled in Adrar, were driven from there by the Ulad 
Billah; the latter founded there a powerful con¬ 
federation. It was destroyed in 1680 by a nephew 
of Mrdai lama'll, whose army advanced till Ta- 
gant. The authority of the sherlfs, however, could 
not maintain itself in these remote regions, and at 
present Moroccan influence over Adrar is disputed 
by the ceaseless advance of the French north of 
Senegal. 

The tribes of Adrar fall into two categories: 
marabouts and warrior tribes. The warriors or 
„Hassan“ live only by plunder; the principal 
warrior tribes are the Ulad Cyiailan, Ulad Bu Sba 
and Ulad Yahya b. 'Ofhman, who claim pure 
Arabic blood. Each of these tribes is ruled by a 
.shaikh, who is assisted by a ^anilfa. The marabout 
tribes feed the warriors. The former generally 
are nomads, going up with their herds towards 
the north during the winter and going down 
towards the south in the dry season. Some of 
them are sedentary, e. g. the Smacid that settled 
at Atar; they are administered by djam^as. As 
to the confederation of the Kunta, which extends 
over Tagant and Adrar, it comprises both ma¬ 
rabouts and warrior tribes. Finally warriors and 
marabouts have sometimes tributaries or ^harratin*, 
which are unanimously considered as the survivors 
of the autochthonal nations. All these nations 
embraced Islam at the time when this religion 
was introduced into the Sahara from North Africa. 
The religious brotherhoods, particularly those of 
the Kadirlya and Fadillya count there many fol¬ 
lowers, and the religious chiefs such as Sa'd Bu 
enjoy considerable prestige and influence. 

Bibliography. Barth, Reisen und Ent- 
deckitngen in Nord- nnd Central-Afrika (Gotha, 
*^57)1 V. 552 et seq.\ L'Adrar (in the Bull, 
dt la soc. de geogr. commerciaU de Paris., 1880, 
March-April); Vincent, Voyage dans VAdrar 
{Tour du monde., 1861); La mission Blanchet 
(Annales de geographic., 15'h November 1900); 
Le Chatelier, VIslam dans I'Afrique occidentale 
(Paris, 1899). (G. Yver.) 

ADRIANOPLE. [See edirne.] 

'ADUD al-DAWLA Fenna Khosraw Abu 
^udja' b. Rukn al-Dawla, a Buyide sultan, 
born at Ispahan on the 5'h Dhu’l-Ka'da 324 (24''' 
September 936). At the age of 13 (337 = 948-949) 
he was appointed by his uncle 'Imad al-Dawla 
bis successor to the throne, and when the latter 
died in the following year, 'Adud al-Dawla suc¬ 
ceeded him under the guidance of his father in 
the domination over the province of Fars. His 
warlike activity, however, began only in 357 (968) 
when he seized on Kirman; later on (Rabp I 363 = 
December 973) he conquered 'Oman. In the fol¬ 
lowing year (14‘b Dj umada I 364 = 30tt» January 
975) 'Adud al-Dawla, in a battle near Wasit, in¬ 
flicted on the Turks under the leadership of Alf- 
tegin a terrible defeat, after which he triumph- 
ingly entered Bagdad. He won by presents the 
caliph al-Ta'i li-’llah, who had fled with the 
Turks to Takrit, and had him come back to 
Bagdad. He had for a long time coveted Persian 
Irak, the territory of his cousin Bakhtiyar, and 
only fear for his father had kept him oft from 
seizing it. Nevertheless after the defeat of the 
Turks he obtained through intrigues the abdica¬ 
tion of Bakhtiyar, whom he threw into prison 


the 26'h Djumada II (13* March) of the above- 
said year, and only on the intervention of Rukn 
al-Dawla he was compelled to release him and 
return him his kingdom. After Rukn al-Dawla’s 
death (Muharram 366 = September 976) 'Adud 
al-Dawla marched at the head of a strong army 
to 'Irak, and after a bloody battle with Bakh- 
tiyar’s troops he seized Basra; in the following 
year he subjugated the whole of 'Irak. Since then 
he conquered one province after the other; in 
369 (979'98 o) he took away the kingdom of 
his brother Fakhr al-Dawla; in 371 (981-982) 
he rendered himself master of Djurdjan and Ta- 
baristan, so that he united under his scepter the 
kingdoms of all the other Buyides. Already in 
367 the caliph had conferred upon him the title of 
Sultan and in the following year he ordered to 
mention in the Friday prayer after himself 'Adud 
al-Dawla with the title of „king of kings" {stid- 
hinshdh malik al-muluP) and to beat the drum 
in front of his door in the hours of prayer. Thus 
'Adud al-Dawla was the first in Islam who took 
the title of „king“. The ties between him and 
the caliph were strengthened still more by that 
the latter married his daughter (370 = 980-981). 
In 371 (981-982) 'Adud al-Dawla sent the kadi 
Ibn al-Bakillani on an embassy to Constantinople, 
about which the Eastern authors relate many fables. 

In 369 (979-9S0) 'Adud al-Dawla had been 
stricken with epilepsy, which grew more and more 
violent, till he died of it on the 8'h Shawwal 
372 (26'>> March 983). He was temporarily buried 
in Bagdad, where he died, his death having been 
kept secret; in the following year his death was 
made public and his body was transported to 
Kafa for definite burial. 

'Adud al-Dawla is considered not only as the 
greatest Buyide prince, but also as the most illus¬ 
trious ruler of his time. In spite of his manifest 
ambition for the sovereign power the Mussulman 
historians describe him as a man highly endowed 
and as one of great love for justice and truth. With 
regard to the latter trait it is told that he placed 
in his audience hall various kinds of wild animals 
for the purpose of intimidating those who would 
tell a lie. All what is certain is that he distin¬ 
guished himself by his charitable deeds and by 
the favors he lavished on poets and literary men. 
Of his numerous buildings there may be men¬ 
tioned: the celebrated hospital at Bagdad which 
bore his name, finished in 368 (978-979)i Ihe 
mashhad on the presumed tomb of 'All, the weir 
of the Kur near Shiraz known under the name 
of Bend Emir, and others. For these works he 
found valuable aid in his Christian vizier Nasr 
b. Harun. Many poets, among whom Mutanabbi, 
sang his glory, many writers dedicated to him 
their works, as for instance Abu 'All al-Farisi, who 
wrote for him his Ritab al-tdak. Adud al-Dawla 
himself w'rote verses, several of which al-Tha'alibI 
reproduced in the Yatimat al-dahr. 

Bibliograp hy ; Ibn Khallikau (ed.Wiistenf.), 
N*. 543; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), viii; Abu’l- 
Fida" (ed. Reiske), ii. 401 et seq.\ al-Makln 
(ed. Erpenius), pp. 221 et seq.\ Wilken, Mir- 
khond's Gesch. d. Sultane aus dem Geschlechte 
Bujeh.^ ch. v-vi; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen., iii. 
23 et seq. _ (M. Seligsohn.) 

'ADUD al-DIN. [See al-IdjI.] 

'ADUD al-DIN Abu’l-Faradj Muhammed b. 
'Abd Allah, of the family of Ibn Muslima [q. v.]. 
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held the office of UstaJ Dar under al-Mustan^id 
until he had the latter assassinated in the bath 
and homage paid to al-Mustadf (566 = 1170). 
He was appointed vizier by the latter, but one 
year later he was dismissed and shortly afterwards 
reestablished in his office. When ‘^Adud al-DIn 
prepared himself for the pilgrimage to Mecca in 
573 (**78) he was killed by the Isma'ilites. — 
Ibn al-Ta‘awIdhi [q. v.] was one of the poets 
who glorified him. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
xi. 219 et scq.\ (ed. Ahlwardt), pp. 367 

et seq. 

ADWIYA (a.) pi. of davj^., ^medicinal drug“. 
The Arabs divided the medicinal drugs into simples 
{niufrada) and compounds {niurakkabd).^ the latter 
being comprised also under the term of akrd- 
badhtn.^ „pharmacopoeia“). 

The simples again were divided according to 
their properties into warm and cold, dry and 
moist, and namely according to the temperature 
of the human body. 

The simples are also distinguished as primary 
and secondary, according to whether their natural 
mixture consists of one or more elements. Thus 
for instance milk is considered as a secondary 
simple, since it is composed of water, cheese and 
fat. The effects of the mixture must be learned 
by practice or analogy, as for instance the same 
medicament may act when warm on the human 
body and when cold on that of a lion or of 
a horse. 

The following terms were used to designate the ; 
effects of the medicines: 

1. mulat(if (ratifying); 2. mukallil (loosening); 
3. tijaii (polishing); imikkashshin(making rough); 
5. mufattih (opening); 6. muskhl (relaxing); 7. 
mundiii (digestive); 8. hddim (purgative); 9. ka- 
sir al-riyah (wind breaking); 10. (cut¬ 

ting off); It. d^adhib (pulling); 12. la^t^ 
(biting); 13. mnhammir (epispastic, a vesicant); 
14. muhakkik (a stimulant); 15. (ulcerat¬ 

ing); 16. mtihrik (caustic); 17. oK’J/(consuming); 

18. miifattit (wiping off, removing roughness); 

19. mitaffin (putrefying); 20. kaiot (burning); 
2.1. kdshir (wiping off hard) ; 22. miibarrid (cooling): 
23. mnkaio'u'i (fortifying); 24. radp (repellent); 

25. mughalliz (incrassative; the opposite of N®. i); 

26. (repellent); 27. tnukhaddir (narcotic); 
28. murattib (moistening); 29. tnunaffikh (making 
odorous); 30. ghassdl (washer, polisher); 31. mu- 
wassikh li'l-kuruh (making the ulcers filthy); 32. 
mnzzdk (tearing); 33. mumallis (emollient); 34. 

(desiccative); 35. kdbid (astringent); 36. 
^asir (compressing); 37. nmsaddid (constipating); 

mtighrl (agglutinant); 39. (cicatrizing); 

40. munbit li'l-lahm (making flesh grow); 41. 
khdtim (covering). 

Some examples may show how these terms are 
defined. The definitions invariably begin with the 
formula: „This is the medicament, the intrinsic 
property of which is to® . . . Thus for N®. 7 
(mundidj) : „This is a medicament of tvhich the 
intrinsic property is to help the process of mixing 
at the time of digestion by uniform warming; it 
also has an astringent power which holds together 
the mixture and forcibly does not let it be dis¬ 
solved, for that would be a disruption.® — For 
N®. 26 (mufhi^-. „This is the opposite of hddim 
(N®. 8) and of mundidy (N®. 7), and it is a medi¬ 
cament the property of which is to remove by 


its coolness the effect of natural and foreign 
warmth; likewise at the time of nourishment 
and mixing, until it remains indigested and not 
ripened.® 

Now and then medicines are joined to the 
definitions as examples, e. g. at N®. I (mulattif')'. 
hyssop, thyme and camomile; at N®. 2 (mtthallil)'. 
castoreum; at N®. 4 (mukhashshi?i) : melilot, etc. 

Sometimes behind the function only the pre¬ 
dicate mcfruf (known) stands instead of the usual 
definition, as is the case with N®. 28 (murattib). 

These participial definitions of medicaments are 
followed by three substantival ones: 

1. al-Dawd’ al-kdtil (the killing nredicine), it 
alters the mixture to a pernicious excess, such as 
euphorbium and opium. 

2. al-Samm (poison), it corrupts the mixture 
only by its special reaction, as for instance the 
foxglove. 

3. Theriac and bezoar-stone, both are preser¬ 
vative medicines for the strength and health of 
the soul. 

In Ibn Sina there follow twelve tables in which 
are briefly enumerated the medical cases of co¬ 
loring, adorning, swellings, pustules, wounds and 
ulcers, of the organs of the limbs, head, eyes 
breathing and chest, of the organs of digestion, 
and secretion, of fever and of poisons. An index 
in the Abdjad order of the simple medicaments 
forms the close. 

The Arabs possess an old literature on this part 
of medicine; it arose simultaneously with the 
Arabic translation of the Greek medical works. The 
meritorious Ishak b. Hunain composed a Kitdb 
al-adwiya al-mufrada (Ibn al-KiftI, ed. Lippert, 
p. 80, 1 . 8), and thanks to the celebrated Har- 
ranian Thabit b. Kurra we possess two mono¬ 
graphs on this subject: 1. Kitdb fi a^nas md 
tankasimu ilaiha'l-adwiya.^ (ibid..^ p. 119); 2. Kitdb 
fi adjnds md tuzanu bihi al-adwiya (ibid.). Tlie 
valuable work of Ibn al-Baitar (d. 646 = 1248): 
I^dm^ mufraddt al-adwiya wa'l^a ghdh hia.^ was first 
made known through a German translation of in¬ 
ferior value by J. v. Sontheimer under the title 
of Crosse Zusammenstclhing uber die Krdfte der 
bekannten einfachen Heil- u. Kahrungsmittel (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1870—1872), then through the publication 
of the Arabic text (Diilak, 1875) and finally it 
was translated into French by the military phy¬ 
sician L. Leclerc under the title of Traite des 
simples (Paris, 1883) and furnished with notes 
and an index. It is to be considered as the most 
important Arabic w'ork in this domain as it unites 
both practical knowledge and nomenclature and 
contains more than 3000 names. 

The work of M. Steinschneider: Heilmittelna- 
men der Araber (Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde 
des Morgenl.., xi), which contains 2043 numbers, 
is also based on profound original researches. 

(J. Lippert.) 

AF'A (a.), the female viper, a black spotted, 
venimous snake, of various sizes, with a broad 
head, nairow neck and short tail, sometimes with 
two horny scales over the eyes (the horned viper). 
The viper, which lives mostly hidden under the 
sand, was considered by the Arabs as ,the greatest 
enemy of man® (Damln), and as „one of the 
ugliest beasts® (KazwInI); many fabulous accounts, 
of which vei7 little is true, are in circulation 
about it: e. g. that it lives to an age of 1000 
years, that it becomes blind and recovers its sight 
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at the razyandj tree etc. In ancient poetry the 
viper is represented as the emblem of the mortal 
enemy, namely of him who seeks revenge for mur¬ 
der, and in proverb the viper is „violent“, for it 
needs only to appear in a house and it will scare 
away all the inhabitants. Another proverb reads: 
„He who has been stung by a viper is afraid to 
take hold of a rope“. — The vipers of .Sidjistan 
are considered as the most dangerous. Like the 
Greeks the Arabs considered the flesh of the 
viper as a remedy for elephantiasis and other skin 
diseases. Viper's blood was supposed to fortify 
the eyes and the dried heart of a viper to act 
as a talisman against a charm. 

Bibliography. Damiri, i. 34-35; Kazwlnl 
(ed. Wustenf.), i. 428-429; Ibn al-Haitar, al- 
DjanU - (Bulak. 1291), i. 46. (Hell.) 

AF'^AL (a.). [See fi'l.] 

AFAMIYA or Famiya, the ancient .\pamea, 
situated near great swamps in the Orontes valley. 
The city, important in the time of the Seleucides, 
was conquered and devastated in 540 by the Per¬ 
sian king Khosraw. After the capture of Hims 
(Emesa) Afamiya surrendered to Aba ''L’baida 
and since then played no special part. terrible 
earthquake in 1152 changed it in a heap of ruins, 
which show still now the site of the former city and 
above which towers only the old KaPat al-Mudf^f. 

Bibliography. Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 131; Yalfut, Mu'^^am, i. 322-323; iii. 846- 
847; E. Sachau, Reise in Syricn und Mcsopo- 
tamien^ pp. 71—82. (F. Buhl.) 

AFAR. [See danSkil.] 

al-AFDAL, his full name, Abu’l-Hasan 'Ai.I 
al-Malik al-Afdal NUr al-DIn, an AiyQbide, 
the eldest son of Saladin, shared in the sad fate 
of most of the sons of that great man. He was 
born in 565 (1169-1170) and was initiated into 
Islamic science by the best teachers in Cairo 
and .Alexandria. In 579 (1183-1184), when he 
was only 14 years old, he was entrusted with the 
representation of Saladin in Egypt. Takt al-Din 
Omar was appointed his mentor. As they did 
not agree together, Saladin recalled both of them 
in 582 (1186-1187) RRd enfeoffed al-Afdal with 
Hamascus. From there the young lord of less 
than twenty was under the control of his father, 
with whom he took part in the battle of Hittin 
(25th RabP II 583 = 4''' July 1187). His own 
account of this first battle of his has been preserved. 
Shortly afterwards he conquered “^Akka, which he 
received as a fief. Then he took part under the 
command of his father in the battles against the 
crusaders and in 588 (1192) in the negotiations 
with Richard Coeur-de-Lion. On Saladin’s death 
(27-h .Safar 589 = 4>h March 1193) he inherited 
Damascus and Syria as well as the suzerainty 
over the other Aiyubides. But evidently he was 
rrot yet mature for such an important position, 
for just at that time this man, otherwise so 
pious and depicted almost as an ascet, is said 
to have indulged in various kinds of debauchery 
and to have entrusted his minister Diya^ al-Din 
h. al-Athir al-ITjazari, the brother of the cele¬ 
brated historian, with the management of the 
State affairs. The disastrous influence of his mi¬ 
nister is supposed to have induced him to neglect 
the old and meritorious emirs of his father. The 
latter having been disappointed, abandoned him 
and went over to his brother al-‘^Aziz in Egypt. 
Thereupon al-'^Aziz declared himself independent 


I and set out in 590 (1193) for the purpose of 
conquering Damascus. The two disunited brothers 
were once more reconciled by the old and well- 
tried Saif al-Din or Saphadin (al-"Adil I, q. v.) 
and other mediators, but in the following year 
a new expedition against Damascus came about 
again. This time al-'Aziz was abandoned by his 
troops before the gates of Damascus, was obliged 
to flee and was pursued till Egypt by al-Afdal, 
who was joined by al-'^Adil. -Al-Kadl'l-Fadil, the 
aged minister of their father, reconciled on Egyp¬ 
tian soil the contending brothers; al-Afdal returned 
to Damascus while al-^Adil remained with al-'Aziz 
in Egypt. In the year 592 (1195-1196) the Egyp¬ 
tian allies returned again to Syria with a hostile 
intention; al-Afdal was removed from Damascus 
and was indemnified with the small fortress of Sar- 
khad, which he received as a fief. When al-'Aziz 
died in 595 (1198-1199), the Egyptian emirs, 
leaving out the powerful al-^Adil, called al-Afdal 
to Cairo as atabeg of the minor al-Mansur. He 
wanted directly to reconquer Damascus, but al- 
'Adil prevented him, sowed discord between him 
and his helpers and followed in his footsteps to 
Egypt; there al-Afdal was forced to capitulate in 
Rabf II 596 (Jan.-Febr. 1200). The promises made 
to him were not fulfilled and he had to return 
again to Sarkhad. Thereupon he allied himself in 
the following year with his brother al-Zahir of 
Aleppo, who promised him to conquer for him 
Damascus. The city was already on the point of 
falling when the two brothers became disunited 
and the siege was raised. Al-Afdal withdrew to 
Hims, where his family was found, as he had 
previously given up Sarl^ad. In the negotiations 
of the following year he received from al-'.\dil the 
three fortresses: KaFat Nadjm, Sarudj and Sumaisat, 
but in 599 (1202-1203) they were taken again 
from him. His mother tried in vain to intercede for 
him with al-‘Adil. Still al-Afdal established him¬ 
self firmly in Sumaisat and declared himself the 
vassal of the Seldjnkide of Asia Minor, Rukn al- 
Dln Sulaiman II. With the aid of the latter’s third 
successor Kai-Kawus he attempted once more, and 
namely soon after the death of his brother al-Zahir 
of Aleppo, to found an empire. The enterprise, 
however, entirely miscarried on account of discord 
in the camp of the allies, and the interference of 
al-Ashraf, the son of al-^Adil (615 = 1218-1219). 
Al-Afdal renounced all further attempts of con¬ 
quest and returned to Sumaisat, where he ended 
his life full of disappointment. 

Bibliography. Recueil des historiens des 
croisades. Hist, or.., i, iii, iv, v; Ibn al-Athlr 
(ed. Tomb.), xi, xii; Abu Shama, Kitab al- 
Raiodatain\ Abii'l-Fida’, Mukhtasar., iv; Ibn 
I^aldnn, V. 304—339; Ibn Khallikan 

(ed. Wustenf.), >'«. 497 (trans. de Slane, u. 
353)) Makrlzl, A h itat . ii. 235; idem, Stiluk 
(comp. Blochet in the Revue de I'orient latin., 
ix. 503, passim)-, Stanley Lane Poole, A history 
of Egypt, vi. 213—215. (C. H. Becker.) 

al-AFDAL (al-Malik al-Afdal) 'Abbas b. 'AlI, 
of the Rasnlide dynasty [q. v.], reigned in Yemen 
from 1363 to 1376. He also occupied himself 
with genealogy, and among other works he wrote: 
Bughyat dhaviPl-himam fi ma'-rifat ansdb al- 
’^Arab wtCl-Adjam. 

Bibliography. Johannsen, Historia fe- 
ntanae, pp. 165 et seq.-, Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Lit ter ii. 184. 
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al-AFDAL — AFGHANISTAN. 


al-AFDAL b. Badr al-DiamalI. a Fatimide 
general and vizier. AbuT-Kasim Shahinshah, sur- 
named al-Malik al-Afdal, was the son of the 
minister for many years of the Fatimide caliph 
al-Mustansir, the Armenian Badr al-^amali, who, 
shortly before it was too late, brought the Fati¬ 
mide empire once more to a flourishing state. 
Badr al-Djamall, simply known under the title of 
Emir al- Dj uyush, knew how to make for himself 
such an independent position beside the throne 
that the caliph, in spite of his aversion, had to 
yield and after Badr’s death confirmed his son 
Shahinshah in all the offices of his father. Badr 
and al-.\fdal are the first examples of omnipotent 
generals, in whose hands the caliphs were reduced 
to insignificant puppets, a fact which characterizes 
the entire later history of the Fatimides. Under 
both Armenians Egypt enjoyed a well-organized 
administration and the tranquility of peace. We 
do not know all the details about their interior 
policy, but it is praised by all historians. — Al- 
Afdal had scarcely taken charge of the affairs — 
his father had died in Dhu’l-Ka'da or DhuT-Hididia 
487 (Nov. 1094- Jan. 1095) — when, in the last 
days of the year, the caliph al-Munta.sir followed 
his great minister into the grave. Al-Afdal then 
placed on the throne not the eldest son of the 
caliph, Nizar, but the youngest son, Ahmed, under 
the name of al-Musta*"!!, upon whom he hoped to 
maintain his influence more easily. Nizar fled with 
his loyal partisans unto Alexandria, where he was 
proclaimed caliph. Al-Afdal marched against him, 
suffered at first adversity, but at last became 
master of the revolt and had Nizar and his fol¬ 
lowers executed. Wtih this Nizar was connected 
the Shfite sect of the Nizarites, whose specially 
renowned champions were the lords of Alamut. 
After Nizar’s death al-Afdal ruled without oppo¬ 
sition over Egypt. The death of the caliph al- 
Musta'li Safar 495 = 8'h December iioi) 

did not affect the situation either. Al-Afdal had 
the son of the deceased, al-Mansur, a child of five 
years, proclaimed caliph and gave him the ho¬ 
norific title of al-Amir. For twenty years al-Afdal 
succeeded in wielding this caliph also entirely at 
his will. But when al-Amir grew older and other 
influences prevailed upon him he could not tolerate 
any longer the tutelage of his minister. He decided 
to get rid of him; at his instigation al-Afdal was 
suddenly attacked in the open street (end of Ra¬ 
madan 515 = beginning of December 1121). The 
vizier succumbed to his wounds shortly afterwards; 
the caliph affected much grief, but immediately 
after the death of al-Afdal he ordered to clear 
the latter’s house and appropriated the fabulous 
riches which al-.Afdal had hoarded during his 
long rule. 

The historians, occupied as they were with nar¬ 
rating al-Afdal’s campaigns and the military events 
in Syria, told very little of his interior political 
activity; and yet al-Afdal’s rule coincided with the 
first crusades. This man, otherwise so far-sighted, 
seems to have at first completely misunderstood 
the character of that tremendous movement. He 
considered the knights of the first crusades as wel¬ 
comed helpers against the Seldjuks that settled in 
Syria, who in the lifetime of his father had almost 
torn away the whole of Syria from the Fatimides. 
The Franks had already taken Antiochia when 
al-Afdal set out (491 =: 1098) to wrest Jerusalem 
from the Ortokides; he succeeded in doing it after 


a short siege. But this victory was nothing else 
than a preparatory work for the crusaders, who 
afterwards had a more easy task, and who a few 
months later were masters of Jerusalem. .\ 1 -Afdal 
experienced that the crusaders still refused at that 
time to enter into negotiations only too late in 
492 (1098-1099), w! en, after he had tried in vain 
to come to friendly terms, he was grievously 
beaten near Askalon. In 494 (i loo-l loi) he sought 
to revenge himself, but only in 496 (1102-1103) 
his general won a victory over Baldwin. During 
all this time al-Afdal carried on war with much 
zeal, he sent to the field his best generals, even 
his own sons, but he obtained no lasting success; 
one city of Palestine after the other felt into the 
hands of the ciusaders: ‘^Akka in 497 (1103-1104), 
Tripoli in 503 (1109-1110); in 511 (1117-1118) 
Baldwin even ventured to push forward unto Egypt 
and reached Tinnis, but he died on his retreat. In 
the year of al-Afdal’s death only a few forlorn 
places of Syria were still in Mussulman possession, 
first of all Tyre and Askalon. And still al-Afdal 
had left nothing unattempted, he had even ma¬ 
naged a cooperation with the atabeg of Damascus. 
The domination of the Fatimides in Syria came 
to an end. In spite of these failures abroad and 
his arbitrary policy at home, al-Afdal’s rule on the 
whole was a blessing for Egypt. 

Bibliography: MakrizI, ^hitat, i. 356-357, 
423; ii. 290; Ibn Khallikgn (ed. Wustenf.), No^- 
285, 753 (trans. de Slane, i. 612; iii. 455); Ibn 
al-.Athir (ed. Tomb.), x Recticil dcs historiens 
des crotsadis. Hist, or.., i); Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar., 
iv. 66; V. 182 et seq.\ Abu’l-Fida”, Mukhtaqar., 
iii. 295 et rry. (= A’fCKeiV, i); Wustenfeld, GerrA. 
d. Fatimiden-Chalifen., pp. 270 et seq.\ Stanley 
I.ane Poole, History of Egypt., pp. 161 et seq.\ 
Rohncht, Gesch. d. Kbnigr. yerusalem, ch. i— 
viii. _ (C. H. Becker.) 

AFERIN (p. ; = Pazend Afrtn)., lit. „blessing“ 
(from afri + suffix ««), in opposition to nafrin., 
„curse“ {an -(- afrin)\, dferin is generally used in 
the sense of ,61^x0“! The dictionaries give fart 
(Zend filnaiti., Vedic prhidte) as the abridged 
form. Borrowed by the vulgar Arabic: '^afarim 
(Egypt), afaram (Algeria). The astronomers of 
Djalal al-Din Malik Shah gave the name of Aferin 
to the first of the five intercalary days at the 
reform of the Persian calendar. 

Bibliography. J. Darmesteter, Etudes ira- 
niensies^ i. 262, 309; P. Horn, in Grundr. der 
Iran. Philol.., it*. 40, 125; Vollers, in Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 1 . 646; Beaus- 
sier, Diction, arabe-franqais., p. n. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AF GH ANISTAN, country in Southern Asia. 
a. Geographical outline. 

The country now known as Afghanistan has 
borne that name only since the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the supremacy of the 
Afghan race became assured: previously various 
districts bore distinct appellations, but the country 
was not a definite political unit, and its compo¬ 
nent parts were not bound together by any iden¬ 
tity of race or language. The earlier meaning of 
the word was simply „the land of the Afghans*, 
a limited territory which did not include many 
parts of the present state but did comprise large 
districts now either independent or within the 
boundary of British India. As at present con- 
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stituted, under the rule of the Barakzai emirs, 
Afghanistan consists of a territory of irregular 
shape lying between 29'’ 30' and 38° 30' N. lat. 
and between 61° and 75° (or, if the long strip 
of Wakhan is omitted, 71° 30') E. long. 

Geological formation. This country forms 
the northeastern portion of the great Iranian 
plateau, which is bounded to the north by the 
Central Asian depression, and to the east by the 
plain of North India, while to the south and west it 
slopes away into the depressed tract which occu¬ 
pies the central portion of the plateau, and on 
the southeast is connected with the mountain 
system of Balocistan. The northern barrier of 
the highlands is the mountain range extending 
westwards from the Pamir, with its outlying ridge, 
the Band-i-Turkistan, beyond which the plain of 
sand and loess extends to the Oxus. On the east 
there is a sudden drop into the Indus valley. It 
will be seen therefore that, with the exception 
of the loess plain of Turkistan, the whole country 
belongs to the plateau, which is itself a late geo¬ 
logical formation of the tertiary period, mainly 
sandstones and limestones. The northeastern part 
of the plateau previously formed part of a great 
ocean connecting the Caspian depression with 
the North Indian plain. The process of upheaval 
which has raised it still continues, and Holdich 
considers that the extraordinarily deep river gorges 
are due to the fact that the erosive action of the 
rivers is too slow to keep pace with the upward 
movement. 

Orography. The most prominent feature of 
the mountain system is the northern range run¬ 
ning east and west above alluded to as forming 
the northern boundary of the plateau. It divides 
the Turkistan districts on the north (the ancient 
Bactria) from the provinces of Kabul, Herat and 
Kandahar (the ancient Ariana and Arachosia) on 
the south. This main range is known by various 
names such as Hinda-kush on the E. where it 
branches from the Pamir, Koh-i Baba further 
west, and K6h-i Safid and Siyah-Bubuk near Herat; 
the latter is generally known as Paropamisus, 
although the true Paropamisus (or Paropanisus 
of Ptolemy) included the Hindu-kush. The greater 
part of the country south of this range is occu¬ 
pied by a number of subsidiary chains or long 
spurs which run from east to west or more generally 
from northeast to southwest. These ranges and 
the Intervening valleys form the greater part of 
the Herat and Kandahar provinces, while the 
tangled mass of mountains lying to the south of 
the eastern Hindu-kush comprises the valleys of 
the Kabul and Kuram rivers and forms the pro¬ 
vinces of Kabul and Kafiristan. The highest eleva¬ 
tion in the northern range is the Shah Fuladi peak 
(16870 ft. = 5158 metres) in the Koh-i Baba, and 
the long spur running to the southwest contains 
several peaks of about tiooo ft. (3353 m.). The 
ridges dividing the Helmand, Tarnak, Arghandab 
and Arghasan are outliers of this system, and it 
may be traced further southeast into British Balb- 
cistan. The Sulaiman Range (highest peak the 
Takht-i Sulaiman 11200 ft. = 34l5m.), which drops 
finally into the Indus valley and is the eastern 
edge of the plateau, is beyond the political limits 
of Afghanistan. The mountains further north on 
this eastern flank of the plateau between the 
Kuram and Gomal rivers are a more irregular 
mass with peaks over iiooo ft. (3353 m.), while 


further north still between the valleys of the 
Kabul and the Kuram is the Safid Koh, the 
highest range in Afghanistan after the Hindu- 
kush and Koh-i Baba (highest peak Sikaram 
15600 ft. = 4543 m.) 

River system. Northward from the Hindu- 
kush the level of the country falls rapidly towards 
the Oxus valley, while southward the valleys fall 
more gradually towards the Slstan depression con¬ 
taining the Helmand Hamun (= H. Lake) and its 
extension the God-i Zirah, into which flow, wdth 
the exception of those belonging to the Indus 
system, all the rivers south of the Hindu-kush. 
Thus the rivers fall naturally into three groups, 
which may be called the Indus group and the 
Oxus group. 

The Indus group comprises the Kabul river 
and its affluents, of which the most important 
are the Tagao and Kunar flowing from the Hindu- 
kush on the north and the Loghar flowing from 
the Gul-Koh on the south. South of this the Ku¬ 
ram rising in the Paiwar, and its tributary the 
TocI, called in its lower course the Gamblla, which 
joins it in British territory below the mountains. 
Still further south separating the Wazlristan moun¬ 
tains from the Takht-i Sulaiman is the Gomal 
formed by the junction of the Kundar and Zhob. 
These rivers though of small volume drain ex¬ 
tensive tracts and mark important military and 
trade routes through the mountains between India 
and the plateau. Other small streams such as the 
Wahoa, LunI, Kaha and Narl further south serve 
a similar purpose. It may be noted that many 
of these streams flow not along the natural val¬ 
leys formed by the mountain range but transversely 
across the sandstone and limestone ridges of the 
Sulaiman Mountains, through which they cut deep 
precipitous gorges. 

The second or Helmand group consists of the 
Helmand and its tributaries, and of the other 
rivers running towards the southwest into the 
Slstan depression. The Helmand or Hirmand (the 
Haetumat of the Avesta, the Etymandros of clas¬ 
sical writers) is the principal of these. It rises 
near Kabul and flows through narrow mountain 
valleys into the more open country of Zamln- 
dawar, where it is joined on the left bank by the 
Ar gh andab (Harahwaiti, Arachotis). The latter in its 
turn is formed by the junction of the Upper Ar¬ 
ghandab, the Tarnak, and the Arghasan (or Ar^a- 
stan). which drain a series of nearly parallel 
northeasterly and southwesterly valleys. Another 
member of the same system is the stream flowing 
southward from Ghaznin which never joins the 
Helmand system but is absorbed by the Abistada 
Salt Lake. Other rivers west of the Helmand with 
the same general southwesterly flow, which also 
discharge into the Hamun, are the Khash-rud, the 
Farah-rud and the Harut-rud. 

The Hamun, a basin sometimes of small ex¬ 
tent, expands enormously to the south in seasons 
of high flood, when the hill fort of Koh-i Kh'^ adia 
becomes an island. It then discharges itself through 
a channel called the Shelagh into a still lower 
depression known as the God-i-Zirah. Part of the 
Hamun is in Afghan territory und part in Per¬ 
sian according to modern demarcations which have 
divided Slstan. The Hamun is only 1580 ft. above 
sea-level, and the God-i-Zirah is still lower. — The 
Hamun on the average overflows once in ten years 
into the God-i Zirah. Its water is only slightly 
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brackish, and can be drank, a circumstance due 
no doubt to its occasional overflow. The level of 
Sistan does not appear to have risen since ancient 
times in spite of the enormous volumes of silt 
discharged by the rivers which have no other out¬ 
let. The cause of this is probably the prevalence 
of violent northwest winds through a great part 
of the year, which remove the light surface soil. 

The third or Oxus group of rivers comprises 
the Oxus and its southern tributaries, as well 
as the Mur^ab and Harl-iud which also flow 
northward into the plain but never reach the 
Oxus. All of these rise on the northern flank of 


the great mountain barrier, with the exception 
of the Hari-rud, which rises on the south of the 
Koh-i Baba and flows westwards through a nar¬ 
row valley between the Koh-i Safid and Koh-i 
Siyah into the Herat plain where it turns to the 
north and after passing through a depression in 
the mountains loses itself in the plains of Rus¬ 
sian Turkistan beyond Dhu’l-Fikar. 

General formation. The mountain ranges 
generally become less lofty towards the south 
and west and the difficulties of communication 
that exist further north disappear. Hence the 
easy route for trade or military expeditions from 
Herat to Kandahar has in all ages been circui¬ 
tous via Sabzawar, Farah und Girishk, while 
from Kandahar to Kabul and Ghaznin the direct 
line of the Tarnak valley is followed. From Herat 
where the Paropamisus drops to an insignificant 
elevation the Turkistan province is easily acces¬ 
sible, and the same country can also be reached 
from Kabul directly by difficult passes, the lUiawak, 
Bamian and others, through the Hindu-kush. 

Thus the three towns Herat, Kandahar and 
Kabul are marked out by natural position as the 
most important points in the country. Each of 
them lies in a fertile valley and is self-support¬ 
ing, and each of them commands important routes 
to the others as well as to India, Persia and 
Central Asia. If therefore Afghanistan is to be 
an independent political whole the possession of 
these three points is essential to its rulers. There 
can be no stability if they are in separate hands. 
In this political sense Ghaznin and Dp alalabad 
must be classed with Kabul, the old capitals Bust 
and Girishk with Kandahar, and .Sabzawar with 
Herat. Sistan iying on the easy route from Herat 
to Kandahar has always been a debatable land. 

Kabul is in every way the strongest position, 
and has generally in consequence been more in¬ 
dependent than other districts. Herat on the con¬ 
trary is much exposed to attack from the west 
and north, and when Herat has been conquered 
by a foreign invader Kandahar is immediately 
threatened. As long as Herat is held Kandahar 
is safe from an attack on the western side, and 
it has also a strong position towards the Indian 
side, though not so strong as that of Kabul. 

The district of Sistan adjoining the Haman is 
fertile and suited for irrigation. Occupying a 
commanding position on the route leading east¬ 
ward to Kandahar and westward to Herat, it 
is of great importance to the rulers of Afghani¬ 
stan, and its present division between that coun¬ 
try and Persia is unfortunate. As an ancient seat 
of Iranian culture and connected with Persian 
legend the Government of Persia holds to it tena¬ 
ciously and it seems that it is destined long to 
continue divided as at present. 


Climate. The whole country is liable to great 
extremes of temperature ranging from the intense 
summer heat of Sistan, the Garmser district and 
the Oxus valley to the great winter cold of the 
high exposed regions, where violent snowstorms 
are not uncommon. Instances of armies suffering 
from such cold are well known in history. The 
march of the emperor Babar from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Herat through the Hazara Mountains to 
Kabul is a case in point, and the Hindu-kush (lit. 
Hindu-slayer) is popularly supposed to derive its 
name from the death of the Indian troops of the 
emperoi Shah-Diahan. More recent instances are the 
sufferings of Wbd al-Rahman's army in 1868 and 
of the British Bound.ary Commission in Badghls 
in 1885. The daily range of temperature is every¬ 
where very great, the difference between maxi¬ 
mum and minimum varying from 17 to 30 degrees 
of Fahrenheit. In the spring and autumn the up¬ 
land valleys have a temperate and pleasant cli¬ 
mate, which is very favorable to the growth of 
fruit, especially grapes, melons, peaches, plums, 
apricots, walnuts and pistachio-nuts. Modern tra¬ 
vellers have found the neighborhood of Kabul to 
be not unworthy of the praises lavished on it 
by the emperor Babar. 

In the more lofty part of the Hindii-kusli in¬ 
habited by the Kafir tribes a truly Alpine climate 
is found resembling that of parts of the Hima¬ 
layas. 

The vegetation generally speaking is that of 
the Persian plateau, and is quite distinct from 
that of the Indian plains. In the plains few trees 
are found except those cultivated in gardens, 
fruit-trees, planes and poplars, while on the higher 
mountains many varieties of pines and evergreen 
oaks are found with wild vines, ivy and roses. 
On the lower and dryer ranges the wild pistachio 
{Pistada khinjuk\ wild olive {Olca europea)^ ju¬ 
niper (y. excL'lsa) and the reodan {Teioma itndu- 
lata) are the most characteristic trees. The anguza 
or hing {Ferula assafcetiJd) is very abundant in 
many parts. Wild flowers also abound in the spring, 
especially the iris, tulip and poppy. 

Political Divisions. The divisions of 
the country follow its physical formation. 

Kabul. The province of Kabul contains the 
fertile high-lying valleys round the upper waters 
of the Kabul, Loghar and Tagao rivers and Ghaz¬ 
nin, also the lower part of the Kabul valley near 
Djalalabad. Ghaznin was the most important town 
in this tract formerly, but Kabul has taken its 
place during the past four hundred years. Kabul 
was recognized as the centre of government under 
Moghul emperors, and was adopted by the Dur¬ 
rani kings as their capital taking the place of 
Kandahar. Its old rival Peshawar is the natural 
centre of the tribes in the lowlands near the 
Indus, but has been cut off from Afghanistan 
since it was taken by the Sikhs in 1834, and 
since 1849 has formed part of British India. Ka¬ 
bul is now a thriving town. Its population is 
variously stated. A late resident (F. Martin) pla¬ 
ces it as high as 150000, but this is beyond all 
other estimates. Under the firm rule of the late 
emirs it has no doubt grown rapidly. 

Kandahar. Kandahar includes the old pro¬ 
vince of Zamlndaw-ar, and comprises the lower 
valleys of the Helmand, Tarnak, Arghandab and 
Arghasan, the principal home of the Durranis. The 
modern town of Kandahar on the Arghandab 
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has been the capital of the province since the 
15th century, and has taken the place of older 
towns such as Girishk and Bust. 

Si St an. Sistan is the hot and fertile irrigated 
district lying around the Hamun. A large share 
of it, however, belongs to Persia. It contains no 
large town. 

Herat. The Herat province includes the fertile 
valley of the Harl-rud and the open country 
lying between the Hazara Mountains and the 
Persian border; also a considerable part of these 
mountains which are inhabited by the Hazara 
and Cahar Aimak tribes. The town of Herat, one 
of the most famous in eastern history, is its ca¬ 
pital; although fallen from its ancient glory it is 
still and must remain a place of importance and 
will no doubt develop greatly with peace and 
improved communications. Sabzawar is also a 
thriving town in the south of the province. 

Hazaristan. The country of the Hazara and 
Cahar Aimak tribes is the mountainous mass 
bounded to the north by the Koh-i Baba, to the 
west by the open country of Herat, to the east 
and south by the Helmand valley. It is the 
country anciently known as Ghdr, and the ruins 
of the town of Ghor lately explored probably 
mark the site of the old capital of Feroz-Koh, 
where the Ghori kings reigned in the 12‘b century. 
It now contains no town of importance. 

Turkistan. The country north of the K6h*i 
Baba as far as the Oxus is known as Turkistan. 
Its old capital Ball^ has lost its former import¬ 
ance, and the present centres of administration 
are Mazar-i Sherif, Ta^kurgan and Maimana. 

Badal^shan. The region lying north of the 
Hindti-kush and east of Turkistan along the left 
bank of the Oxus is known as Badakhshan. It is 
watered by the Kunduz-River and its affluents. 

WaWian. Still further to the east and extending 
as far as the Pamir is the long mountain valley 
called WakhSn. 

Kafiristan. The recently conquered mountain 
mass of the Hindu-kush lying north of the Kabul 
valley and west of the Kunar, inhabited by the 
Kafirs, is known as Kafiristan. 

b. Ethnology. 

The races which inhabit Afghanistan may be 
classed under the following heads: i. Afghan; 2. 
Persian; 3. Turkish and Mongolian; 4. Aryans of 
the Hindu-kush, — But considerable intermixture 
has taken place, and it is not easy to determine 
the elements which enter into the composition of 
every tribe. 

The Afghans. Physically the Afghan race 
belongs in the main to the Turko-Iranian type 
with a considerable admixture of Indian blood 
among the eastern tribes. There is great variation 
of type, and the absence of anthropometrical obser¬ 
vations over the greater part of Af^anistan renders 
certainty unattainable at present. It may be con¬ 
sidered as established, however, that the propor¬ 
tion of brachycephalic heads is larger than among 
the Indo-Aryans of the Pandjab, and probably 
larger than among the pure Persians. Among the 
southern tribes such as the Kakars of Zhob and 
the Tarins and Acakzais of Pishln and Caman the 
type resembles that of the Baldces with broad 
heads while among the tribes of the Indus valley 
heads are narrower. Figures are wanting for the 
great central body of Durranis and Ghalzais. Noses 


are generally long and often curved and this is 
perhaps the origin of the idea which some have 
entertained that the Afghans are of Hebrew origin. 
Ujfalvy has noted that this peculiarity is very 
marked in the portraits of the Ku^an kings on 
the coins of the cent. (a. d.), and it is certainly 
not confined to the Afghans but widely spread 
among other races of the country as well as 
among the Baloces and in the Northwestern Pandjab 
and Kashmir. The Afghans are a tall and well- 
built race, often fair in complexion in comparison 
with their neighbors, brown beards and even blue 
eyes being occasionally seen, but in these points 
there is great variation even in neighboring tribes. 
Some modern writers have attempted to draw a 
distinction between Afghans and Pathans. They 
maintain that only the Durranis and kindred 
tribes are entitled to the name Afghan, while the 
title Pathan (an Indian corruption of the native 
form Pakhtana or Pashtana, pi. of Pakhtun, Pash- 
tun) includes all tribes of whatever origin who 
speak the Pashto language. This distinction, how¬ 
ever, appears to be unreal and of modern origin. 
The name Pa^tun or Pakhtun is undoubtedly 
the true national name and it is universally used, 
while the word Afghan seems to be of literary 
origin and like many other national appellations 
was first applied to this people by foreigners, 
and in modem times it has been adopted as a 
polite designation by educated persons and those 
who are proud of their descent. The theory 
restricting it to the Durranis and to the other 
tribes who claim by their genealogies a similar 
descent appears first in the works of Bellew and 
has been adopted by others without sufficient 
reason. According to this theory great tribes like 
the Ghalzai are allowed to be called Pathan but 
not Afghan, and this is applied also to the AfridI, 
Bangash, Wiatak, Wazirl, Kakar, GandSpur, She- 
ranl, Ustarani and many others without any suf¬ 
ficient justification. Bellew accepts the story of 
the Hebrew origin of the true Afghans and sup¬ 
poses them to have come into the Kandahar pro¬ 
vince from the west, and there to have met the 
Indian colony from Gandhara (the present district 
of Peshawar), which had been driven thither by 
Scythian invaders in the 5^^^ or 6^^ cent. (a. d.). 
From these Indians they are supposed to have ac¬ 
quired the Pashto language, regardless of the fact 
that Gandhara was purely Indian and the language 
spoken there a form of Prakrit and not an Ira¬ 
nian idiom from which Pashto could be derived. 
The Afghan settlement of the Yusufzais dates 
only from the 15^!^ cent. Bellew supposes without 
a particle of evidence that they were only re¬ 
turning to their original home. The name Kan¬ 
dahar he supposes to be identical with Gandhara, 
and to have been carried to the Arghandab valley 
by these colonists. It may be noted here that 
Kandahar is historically a modern place and we 
hear nothing of it before the 14th cent. The 
Ghalzais are identified by Bellew and others with 
the Turkish tribe which he calls the KhilicI, i.e. 
the Khaldj. Darmesteter {Chants des Afghans^ 
p, clxiii) supports this view, and it may be admit¬ 
ted that the Ghalzais have probably absorbed a 
good deal of Turkish blood although the actual 
identification of names is doubtful. The tribes of the 
Sulaiman Range are supposed by Bellew to be 
aboriginal Indians and he follows Lassen in iden¬ 
tifying them with the who are stated by 
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Herodotus to have occupied naxrvtxtf on the 
Indus. Among the other identifications made are 
those of the Afridl (or Aprldai) with the ^Avctpvrxt 
of Herodotus, and the i^atak with the ^rrac- 
yuScct. Of these the first is prima facie correct 
although it is by no means certain that the 
’’ATrapvrxt occupied the country of the modern 
Afridls. That of the I^atak with the 
cannot be accepted. The name given by Hero¬ 
dotus appears as Thatagush in the Achaemenian 
inscription of Behistun, and the initial S of the 
Greek form evidently corresponds to this 7 ’//, 
and could not represent a guttural as in Khatak. 
The identity of TJxxrvix’^ with Pashtun, 

Pakhtun mentioned above as first advocated by 
Lassen has been more recently supported by 
Trumpp and Grierson but is considered very 
doubtful by Spiegel and Geiger. Grierson con¬ 
siders the connection between the Persian piisht^ 
puihta (back, mountain), Vedic paktha^ the 
of Herodotus and the nxpT-vijrxi of Ptolemy very 
probable. Darmesteter considers the latter form 
the most likely to be near the original, and 
thinks that the nxxrve^ of Herodotus may stand for 
some form like Par^tyes. It must be remembered 
that in the modern language the form with ^ is 
older than that with M. It seems improbable 
therefore that a form like nxxrwxif (which we 
know only through the Greek) could give rise 
to a modern Pasht or Pakht. Raverty thought 
that nxxrv'ixif might be represented by the town 
of Pakhll on the Upper Indus, and this is not 
impossible considering how frequently an ancient 
dental passes into / in Pashto. 

The combination rs^ rs^ in Avesla or Sans¬ 
krit frequently becomes sh in modern Iranian lan¬ 
guages. I'hus the Pers. pusht^ Pashto pushti repre¬ 
sents Avesta parsti^ SanskritPashto 
= Av. keres\ Pashto ptish-tedal^V^xs,purS’idan-=. 
Av. pares^ etc. Ilxpvv^TXi or Parshtyes therefore may 
well be represented by Pasht-Pukht. The nap(rviirxf 
are mentioned by Ptolemy among the five tribes 
comprised under the head of Uxpoxxvttrx^at (the 
others being the 'Api^ro^vKot, Xlxpuroi 

and "Afx^xvTxt')^ who occupied the southern and 
eastern slopes of the Hindu-kush. A native tra¬ 
dition derives the name from pnshta^ a mountain, 
and very possibly the original form from which 
Tlxp<rv^Txi was taken may have borne the mean¬ 
ing of „highlander“. 

The form Pathan certainly came into use in 
India, though it is now used to some extent in 
Afghanistan, and in Balocistan it takes the form 
Patan, with the accent on the first syllable. Grier¬ 
son finds a form Paithan in use in the East Gan- 
getic valley to denote a Muhammedan Radjput, 
not an Af gh an. This name Paithan (from the 
Sanskrit pratisthand) is also the name of two 
well-known towns. It seems possible that some 
such vernacular term may have influenced the 
form taken by the Indian adaptation of Pashtana 
as Pathan. 

The name Pathan first appears among the wri¬ 
ters of the 16^^ century and NPmat Allah finds 
an imaginary derivation for it in the name Patan 
said to have been bestowed by the Prophet upon 
Kais “^Abd al-Ra^Id. The word is said to mean 
the keel of a ship, in what language is not speci¬ 
fied, as it is not Arabic. 

The name Afghan was used much earlier, and 
is the only name applied to the race by the older 


chroniclers from the 5^^ to the centuries of 
the Hidjra (ii^h to 15'k a. d.). It was originally 
suggested by Lassen, and again by Crooke that 
the origin of the name may be looked for in the 
^Aff<rxxx\iot or ^Actrax^voi of Arrian A(jrxKv\yoi of 
Strabo), and the 'Afxx^ioi of the same writer (the 
'IxxxtTtot of Strabo), and that these names are iden¬ 
tical with the Aswaka of the Mahabharata, who are 
associated with the Gandhara (vi. 9 351). It seems 
that the identification of Aswaka with ATiraxxvot may 
be justified as a Prakrit form and ^A<rxu< 7 tot might 
be the Iranian equivalent and 'lxxx<noi a Greek 
version (as Skr. as-ti’a = Av. aspa = Gr. UV^roc), 
but the modern name A fgh an cannot be deduced 
from it, as the combination szu^ sp^ sm never gives 
rise to a modern p or /, but rather to /, ss or 
sp in North India and Afghanistan (see Grierson, 
Pisaca languages^ pp. 293, 319). This origin is 
on these grounds rejected by Grierson, also by 
Darmesteter {^Chants des Afghans^ pp. clxiv, clvi) 
Bellew’s suggestion of an Armenian origin (aghwSn) 
has met with no support. It may therefore be 
stated that no satisfactory origin of the name 
Afghan (often pronounced Awghan or Aoghan) 
has yet been found. 

The theory of Plebrew descent of the Afgh^s, 
especially of the Durranis, who as stated above 
are assumed to be the only true Afghans, which 
many modern writers such as Bellew, Yule, Hol- 
dich and to some extent Raverty have advocated, 
is of purely literary origin and may be traced 
back to the MakhzanA A fg hanl compiled for 
Khan Djahan Lodi in the reign of the emperor 
Djahan-gir, and does not seem to have been re* 
corded before the end of the 16^^ cent. It is an 
example of the widely spread practice among the 
Mussulman races of Persia, India and Af^ani- 
stan of putting forward a genealogy claiming con¬ 
nection with the family of the Prophet or des¬ 
cent from some personage mentioned in the 
Korian or other sacred books. Thus the Baloces 
claim descent from Mir Hamza, the DawQdpotras 
and Kalhoras from ‘^Abbas etc., and the chroniclers, 
anxious to glorify the Afghans who had risen in 
the world and become a ruling race under the 
Lodis and Surs, found an ancestor in Malik Talut 
or King Saul. — This legend is paralleled by 
another which Firishta (p. 17, Lucknow text) 
quotes from the Mailed ai - amvar ^ to the effect 
that the Afghans were descended from certain nobles 
of the Court of Fir'^awn (Pharaoh), who refused 
to accept Islam when preached to them by Moses, 
and emigrated to the Sulaiman Mountains. — 
There is absolutely no historical evidence in sup¬ 
port of either form of the tradition; both forms 
were unknown to the early chroniclers. 

The first mention of the Afghans in written 
history is in the chronicle of al-^Otbi known as 
the Yamini (the author was secretary 

to Mahmud of Ghaznin), and an almost contem¬ 
porary mention by al-Biruni^ al-Idrlsi in his ac¬ 
count of Kabul and Kandahar (end of ii^h and 
beginning of 12th centuries) does not even men¬ 
tion them, Al-'^Otbi records that Sebuk-tegin en¬ 
rolled Afghans in his army, and that Mahmud in 
his invasion of Tokharistan led an army consisting 
of Indians, Khaldj, Afghans and Ghaznawis, and 
that on another occasion he attacked and punished 
the Afghans. Baihaki’s Chronicle only a little later 
in date confirms this. Mahmud’s attacks on the 
Afghans took place in 411 (1020-1021) and 414 
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(1023-1024). Al-Biruni mentions the Afghans once 
(ed. Sachau, i. 208), saying that in the western 
mountains of India live various tribes of Afghans 
who extend to the neighborhood of the Sind 
(i. e. Indus) valley. Thus in the ii^^cent. when 
the Afghans are first mentioned they are found 
occupying the Sulaiman Mountains now occupied 
by their descendants, the very tribes which the 
advocates of the exclusive claims of the Durranis 
will not admit to be Afghans. Al-Biruni no doubt 
also alludes to them in the passage (Joe, p. 199) 
where he says that rebellious, savage races, tribes 
of Hindus, or akin to them, inhabit the mountains 
which form the frontier of India towards the west. 
There is no record that at this time any Afghans 
were found west of Ghaznln nor in the Kabul val¬ 
ley and Gandhara which was occupied by a Hindu 
kingdom. Confusion has arisen through the error of 
modern historians who have, as Raverty has pointed 
out, mistaken Tadjik Ghoris and Turkish Khaldj for 
Afghans. Raverty considers with good ground that 
the Afghans were at this time found only in the 
mountains south of the Kurara and east of Ghaz¬ 
nln. The most persistent mistake is that regarding 
the Ghoris. Thus Malleson (Hist, of Aghanistan^ 
P* 93) speaks of Kutb al-Din Ghorl Afghan, 
where Ferishta, who is his authority, does not 
use the word Afghan at all, but calls him Ghorl 
Surl, i. e. a descendant of SQri, and not a member 
of the Stir tribe of Afghans. Even so accurate a 
writer as E. J. Browne (Lit, hist, of Persia,^ ii. 
305) speaks of the „kings of Ghur, those fierce 
and hardy Afghans of Firiiz-kuh“. It is evident 
that throughout the Ghaznawl period the Afghans 
continued to be an obscure motintain race. We 
occasionally hear of them, but as adventurers and 
hill rebels only. In 431 (1039-1040). Mas^ud 
sent his son Amir into the hill country near 
Ghaznln to subdue the rebel Afghans (Malleson, 
loc, cit.,^ p. 86, turns this into Afghans, Abdatls 
and Ghalzais, the two latter names being abso¬ 
lutely unknown at that time). In 512(1118-1119) 
an army composed of Arabs, ‘^Adjam, Afghans and 
Khaldj, was assembled by Arslan Shah. In 547 
(1152-1153), Alfl says, Bahram Shah assembled 
an army of Afghans and Khaldj. With the rise 
of the Ghori power the same state of things 
continues. In 588 (1192) according to Ferishta 
the army assembled by Mu^izz al-Din Muhammed 
b. Sain consisted of Turks, Tadjiks and Afghans, 
and his Indian opponent Pithorai (Prithol Radj) 
assembled a force of Kadjput and Afghan horse- 
men. Thus in this great war between Mussulmans 
and Hindus Afghans are represented as fighting on 
both sides, which probably indicates that they were 
not yet completely converted to Islam, although 
the manufactured legends represent them as having 
been converted from the days of I^alid. It is not 
clear whence Ferishta obtained this statement. It 
does not appear in the account of his war given 
by Minhadj-i Siradj in the Tabakat-i Nasjrl, This 
author does not mention the Afghans throughout 
his account of the Ghaznawl and Ghori kings. 
His first and only mention of them is in his 
own time in the year 658 (1260) in the reign of 
N^ir al-Din Mahmud of Dehll. He there says 
that Ulu g h Khan employed 3000 brave Afghans 
in subduing the hill-tribes of Mewat in Kadjpu- 
tana. During the next two centuries we find oc¬ 
casional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance in the reign of Muhammed b. Tugh- 


lak, BaranI says in the Td'rtkh-i Ferdz-Shahi 
that there was a rebellion at Multan of a body 
of Afghans headed by Multan Mall (this name 
means in the MultanI dialect „the champion of 
Maltan“, and is probably notUhe proper name of 
an Afghan). Again MaWi Afghan was one of the 
foreign emirs who rebelled at Deogir. In 778 
(1376-1377) the fief of Bihar was given to Malik 
Bir Afghan {^Td'rtkh-i Mubarak-Shahi). The emir 
Timur found them still hill robbers, and in the 
Malfiitat-i Timuri, the Zafar name and the 
Matld al-sddatn it is related that he ravaged 
the country of the AwghanI (or AghanI) who in¬ 
habited the Sulaiman Mountains. Thus except as 
occasional soldiers of fortune they remained a 
fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to 
power in India of one of these adventurers made 
them famous. There can be no doubt that the 
collapse of the Dehll monarchy after Timur’s in¬ 
vasion gave them their opportunity. This leader 
was Dawlat Khan Lodi who was faw^dar of the 
Doab in 808 (1405) and many other Lodls are 
alluded to as holding important posts. He rose to 
be one of the most important persons in the em¬ 
pire, and held Dehll for some time against Khizr 
Khan, and is by some classed as one of the kings, 
but never took the title of Sultan. He surren¬ 
dered to Khizr Khan in 817 (1416) and died in 
confinement soon after. Under the succeeding 
kings another Lodi Sultan Shah, alias Islam Khan, 
rose to power and his nephew Bahlol first be¬ 
came governor of the Pandjab, and in 855 (1450) 
he dethroned the last of the feeble Saiyid kings 
and became sultan of Dehll. He was succeeded 
by his son Sikandar who was followed by Ibrahim, 
but the Lodi rule, at first vigorous, had failed 
to revive the moribund sultanate of Dehll which 
fell before Babar in 932 (1525). The Afghans, 
who had become numerous and powerful in India, 
succeeded, however, in driving out the Moghuls 
for a few years, and founded another Afghan 
dynasty under the brilliant leadership of Sher 
Shah Stir. The Stir clan were near connections of 
the Lodls, both being branches of the Ghalzai 
stock. Many families of the Prangl and Sur clans 
settled in India at‘this period, indeed they seem 
to have migrated bodily, and at the same time 
the related NiyazI and LohanI clans moved down 
from the mountains into the Indus valley. In the 
preceding century the Yusufzais, a branch of the 
great Sarbanl family of Afghans (to which the 
Durranis belong) had moved from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Kabul, where they had been settled some 
time, into the Peshawar valley and the moun¬ 
tain tract of Badjawr, Swat and Buner. They gave 
the valley the name of Yusufzai which it still 
bears, and many of them are believed to have 
accompanied Babar into India. Their descendants 
are found scattered over Hindustan. The names 
of the Prangis and Stirs are not now found, and 
they have probably merged in the Lodls. These 
settlers were generally known m the Ganges 
valley by the name of Rohela or Rohilla (from 
the West Panjabi word roh^ a mountain, rohela^ 
mountaineer), and have given their name to the 
province of Rohilkhand. At the present day the 
Aftidi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tarln and Barakzai are 
strongly represented there. A population of over 
100000 in the United Provinces of Hindustan 
is classed as Ghoris. and this probably includes 
the descendants of the miscellaneous followers of 
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the Ghorl kings, whether Tadjik, Turk or Afghan, 
There are many Kakars also, both in the United 
Provinces and the Pandjab. The Zamand tribe 
settled in Multan and Kasur in the Pandjab and 
a large number of Abdalis driven from Kandahar 
by the Ghalzais in the early part of the 
century joined them at Multan. From these sour¬ 
ces spring the Multani and KasurTya Pathans. The 
Afghans thus colonized northern India largely, and 
their descendants there are still distinguishable 
although greatly assimilated by the surrounding 
population. They have lost their language and 
tribal organization. 

In their own counti'y the Afghans never suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing an independent rule until 
the i8^h century. They remained, like the rest of 
the country, nominally subject to the powerful 
rulers of the day: the Mo gh uls, the Timurfs, the 
Moghul emperors of India, or the Safawl kings 
of Persia, until the rise of the Ghalzais to power 
under Mir Wars, and afterwards of the Abdalis 
(Durr^is) under Ahmed Shah. It w'as at this pe¬ 
riod, when the A fgh ans became the ruling race 
over a large population, that the name Afghani¬ 
stan was extended to the whole country, includ¬ 
ing a large part of what had till then been 
known as Khorasan. a name still in popular use for 
the plateau country above the Sulaiman Mountains. 


The genealogies recorded in the MaMzan~t 
A fg hani are the foundation of those found in 
more modern works such as the Hayat-i Afghani. 
In their later parts they are historical, in the 
earlier they are valuable only as a guide to be¬ 
liefs entertained three hundred years ago as to the 
relationship between the tribes. According to these 
almost all Afghans are descended from Kais ^\bd 
al-RashId, who was converted to Islam through the 
intervention of the victorious l^alid, and who was 
himself descended from Afghana son of Irmiya 
son of Malik Talut or Sarul (Saul). He is sup¬ 
posed to have derived his name from Kais (Kish) 
the father of Saul. From Kais “^Abd al-RashId the 
alleged descent is as follows: 

Kais ‘^Abd al-Ra^rd 
1 

I ^ 1 

Sarban Batan Ghurghusht 

These three sons are the eponymic founders of 
the three main branches of the Afghan race, the 
Sarbanis, Batanis, and Ghurghushtls. Sarban had 
two sons Shaikhbun and Kharshbun, and from 
them we find that a large number of the most 
important tribes claim descent. Thus from Sharkh- 
bun we have: 



Sharkhbun 

1 



1 I 

Sheram 1 

. 1 

Miyana 

1 

Barec 

1 

Urmar 

(by a Kakar wife) 

ancestor of the 

ancestor of 

(an adopted son) 

ancestor of the 

Sheranl, I 2 jalwanl, Haripal, ^ 

Babar, Ustarana tribes, ' 

rin Miyana tribe 

the Barec of 

ancestor of 

ShorSwak 

the Urmaris of 
Kanlguram 

1 

1 

1 

and Loghar 

Tor 

Spin 

AwdSl 

(black) 

(white) 

ancestor of the 


ancestor of 

ancestor of the 

Abdalis or 


the Tor Tarins 

From KharshbOn we have-. 

Spin Tarins 
and Zaimukht 

Kharshbun 

1 

DurrSnis 


1 

Kand 


i 

lyamand 

1 

Kasi 

1 


or Zamand 

ancestor of the 

1 

1 

ancestor of 

Shinwari 

Ghori or Ghura Khakhai or Kha^^hai 

the Muhammedzai- 

tribe. 

ancestor of the 

ancestor of 

Kasuriya of 


Ghoriya-Khel 
including the 

Mahmand, Khalil, 

DawUdzai, Camkani 
tribes. 

the Tarklani, 
Gugiyani, Mandaii, 
Yusufzai tribes. 

Kasur. 



Returning to the second main branch, the Batanis, we have: 

Batan 


Isms’ll! 

(no descendants) 


W arspun _ Kadjin 

(The two branches of the Batanis). 


Mato, daughter = 
Shah Husain 
Ghori 


Mati-tribe 


I 

Ghalzai tribe 

Khaiotis ) , ... 

-- . > doubtful 

Nasirs ) 


Lodi 


Sur 


Lolianl 


Sarwani 

(now broken up) 
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From the I.ohanI stock the present Dawlat-Khel, 
Miyan-Khel, NiyazI, Marwat, ^asor and Tator 
tribes are derived. It will be seen that the only tribe 
claiming to belong to the BatanI section in the 
male line is the small BatanI tribe, while the 
great Ghalzai tribe, almost a nation in itself, and 
the numerous Lodis and LbhanTs are believed to 
descend only from Batan’s daughter, by her mar¬ 
riage w'ith ^ah Husain, a descendant of the Ghori 
kings. This probably means that a large Ta^ik 
or Ghori element is to be found in these tribes. 
The legend of the illicit connection between Shah 


Husain and BibI Mato, afterwards sanctioned by 
her father, and the birth of a son named Ghal- 
zoe („thiefs son“), no doubt conceals the adop¬ 
tion of some such element as Afghan. It has been 
thought by some that the Khaldj Turks are the 
tribe thus absorbed and that the name Ghalzai 
is simply Khaldil. This is very doubtful, but it 
is probable that there is a Turkish as well as a 
Tadjik element in the tribe. 

The Ghurghushtl branch is also not very wide¬ 
spread. The pedigree is: 


Ghnrghusht 


1 

DSnai 

I 

1 . 

Babai 

mixed with Durrani 

1 

Mandu 

1 

MandQ-Khel 
of Zhob 

1 

Kakar 

1 1 

Naghar tribe Pam 

1 

Dawai 

The Kakar tribe 

The Pani tribe 

mixed with the Kakar. 

1 

containing the 


The Gadun tribe of 

Panis of Sibi, 


the uppe|| Indus 

Musa-Khel 


are by some connected 

Isot, 


with the Kakars, 

Zmarai or Mzarai, 


but this seems 

Dephal and others. 


improbable. 




There remains a group of tribes which are 
jointly known as KarranI or Karlani supposed 
to be descended from Karran or Karlan, whose origin 
is disputed: 

Karran 



Kodai Kakhai 


Wardak, j 
Dilazak, / 
Orakzai, I 
Mangal. ) 


tribes. 


A fridi, \ 

Khatak, j 
Djadran, j tribes. 
Utman-Khel, j 
KhugiyanI, I 
Dj adji, Turl; and 
probably the Shetak 
which includes the 
Dawris and Banucls, 
and the Khostwals. 


In addition to these the great Waziri tribe 
divided into Mahsud and Darwesh-Khel, and the 
tribes of Dawr are separate, and are not included 
in any of the genealogies. 

Certain sections of tribes claim to be Saiyids 
by origin. They are found among the Sheranis, 
Kakars, KarranI, Dawai, Tarin, Miyana and BatanI. 
The Gandapur and Ustarana tribes also claim this 
descent; they were originally sections of the She¬ 
ranis but are now separate tribes. The Bangash 
claim to be Kureih by origin. 

All these tribes were recognized as Afghans in 
the Makhzan-i A fsrh ant with the exception of the 
Bangash and Wazliis and the Karlgnls of the 
Kakhai branch including the .\fndls and IChataks, 
and the tribes of the Kuram valley and Khost. the 
Utman-Khel with the Dj adils and Turls, and the 
Djadrans, as well as the tribes of Dawr and Banll. 
These were probably unknorvn to the author as 
they lived in obscure and inaccessible mountains. 


He mentions other tribes such as the Farmulls 
only to reject the idea of their being Afghans, 
and his omission of these tribes must have been 
due to ignorance. 

I. Distribution of Afghan tribes. 

The Durranls occupy the lower valleys of the 
Helmand, Tamak, Arghandab and .^rghasan, Za- 
mlndawar, the country south of Kandahar up to 
the Balotistan border. 

The Ghalzais are spread over the upper valleys 
of these rivers and the whole country of Zurmat 
east of Ghaznln up to KhSst and Wazlrlstan, and 
the northern tributaries of the Gomal. They go 
down in large numbers every year by the Gomal 
and Tool passes to the plains of the Indus and 
are largely engaged in mercantile pursuits in India 
during the winter. At the beginning of the hot 
weather they make up their caravans in the plains 
of the Deradjat and go up to their upland pastures. 
This class of Ghalzais is known as Powindahs 
and belongs mainly to the powerful Sulaiman-Khel 
clan. The smaller tribes known as Nasir and 
Kharotl are of a similar type and are also migra¬ 
tory. They resemble the Ghalzais but are considered 
to be distinct from them. South of the Ghalzais 
is the widely spread Kakar tribe, now mainly 
located in Zhob and Peshin, provinces of British 
Balocistan. The same remark applies to the Taiins, 
a tribe akin-to the Durranls, who are now con¬ 
fined to British territory, and border on the 
Baloc and Brahol tribes. The Panis and their 
offshoots also inhabit Slbl and the hill country 
bordering on the Balbces. 

North of the Ghalzais in the lower Kabul val¬ 
ley we find the Gugianls and Dawttdzais. In the 
hill country from the Kunar to the Khaibar Pass 
the Mohniands who are divided between Afgha¬ 
nistan and India. East of these lie the Ynsufzais 
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in the Peshawar valley and the hills north of it, 
where the Utmanzai clan is best knowni, and in 
Buner bordering on the Indus the Dawlatzais. 
North of the Khaibar Pass are the Shinwaris 
and south of it, owing a slight allegiance to the 
government of India, are the Afridls, Orakzais 
and Zaimu^t. In the Kuram country the Ban- 
gash, the Djadjis and Tuiis. In the mountains 
between the Kuram and the Gomal are the Dar- 
wesh-Khel and Mahsnd Wazlris, with the Dawris 
in the adjoining valley of the Toci. In the plains 
of Kohat are the Khataks, and in Bana on the 
lower Kuram and Gambila are the Banucis, a 
mixed race, and the Marwats. The Batanis occupy 
the outer hills bordering on the Mahsnd country. 
South of the Gomal the Sheranis, Ustaranis and 
some smaller tribes are found, and in the adjacent 
plains of the Deradjat the Gandapur, Miyan-Khel 
and some minor tribes. These extend southwards 
both in the mountains and plains till they meet 
the Baloc tribes. The whole of the last mentioned 
tribes from the Khaibar southwards although Af¬ 
ghans are not under the government of Afgha¬ 
nistan but are wholly or partly under the control 
of the government of India. 

2. POPUL.\TION’ OF PerSWN ORIGIN. 

The name Tadjik (or Tazhik) is generally u.sed 
not only in Afghanistan but in the neighboring 
parts of Persia and Turkistan to denote the 
settled Iranian population, which is probably the 
earliest established of all the races now inhabiting 
the country. Some have supposed the name to 
represent the Dadikai of Herodotus, and even 
the Paskai of Ptolemy has been thought to be 
the same word, the initial being properly T 
instead of P. These guesses do not require serious 
consideration. The word Tadjik as now used pro¬ 
perly means Arab, and it was applied to those 
communities where Arabs settled at the time of 
the first Arab conquest. It was soon applied to 
all the settled communities, and the traces of 
Arab blood now remaining are but slight. The 
Tadjiks are almost entirely a settled agricultural 
community, and doubtless occupied all the more 
fertile parts of the country before the .Afghans 
spread from the eastern mountains. They are orga¬ 
nized as a rule in village communities and not on 
the tribal system. They also supply the bulk of 
the trading classes and artisans of the towns. 
The trading instincts of certain sections of the 
Ghalzais may perhaps be attributed to their partly 
Tadjik blood. Wherever the Afghans are in pos¬ 
session the Tadjiks are their tenants or dependants, 
although they often own the land. Where they 
have villages of their own they are presided over 
by their own headmen or kad-khudas. Although 
Persian in race and language they agree in religion 
with the Afghans and are devout Sunnites. The 
tribal system maintains itself among certain inde¬ 
pendent branches of the race which exist in 
mountain tracts. Such are the Kbhistanis of the 
Kabul province, the Khindianis, the Barbakis of 
Loghar and Butkhak. and the Farmulls who oc¬ 
cupy the country west of Kabul. The population 
of Kabul itself is mainly Tadjik and the language 
Persian. The people of Sistan are also mainly of 
this stock mixed with Baloces, and the traditions 
preserved in the ^ah fiame point to this locality 
as one of the earliest Iranian centres. A few 
Kayani families w'hich claim to be descendants of 


the ancient Kayani or Achaemenian kings are 
still found in Sistan. The province of Zaranka or 
Drangiana, afterwards Sakastene, Sidjistan, Sistan, 
included the lower basin of the Helmand River, 
perhaps as far as Zamindawar, and it was here 
and in the adjoining mountains of Ghor that the 
powerful Tadjik kingdom of the Ghorls arose in 
the 5il> and fid' centuries of the Hidjra, which 
overthrew the decaying Ghaznawi monarchy and 
supplied conquerors to Northern India. Tadjiks 
formed an important element in all armies, and 
the desperate resistance which the Ghori moun¬ 
taineers offered to the Mongols is evidence of 
their warlike qualities. The Kurt dynasty which 
ruled Afghanistan under the Persian Mongols were 
also Tadjiks. 

In the south, spreading into Balocistan the 
population of Tadjik origin goes hy the name of 
Dehwar or Dehkan, i. e. villager, and north of the 
Hindu-kush as in Turkistan generally they are 
known as Sarts. 

The Pashai race which occupies the skirts of 
the mountains N. of the Kabul River in the 
Dialalabad province may perhaps be classed with 
Tadjiks, although they speak a non-Iranian language 
akin to that of the adjoining Siyah-posh Kafirs. 
The I’rmaris of Loghar and Kaniguram in the 
Mahsnd Waziri country, who speak an Iranian dia¬ 
lect called Bargasta, must also be placed among 
Tadjiks. 

The Ghalca races of Wakljan and Badakhshan. 
which occupy the northern slopes of the Hindu- 
kush, and speak Iranian languages differing from 
Persian, are generally classed as belonging to the 
Highland Tadjik type, which has kept apart from 
the Lowland Tadjiks of Badakhshan who speak 
Persian. They are a broad-headed race and are 
considered by Ujfalvy and others to belong to 
the Alpine race. They are found in Sarikol, Wa- 
khan, Sjjignan, Mundjan, Sangli£ and Ishkashim, 
and comprise also the Yidgah on the south side 
of the mountains. The name Ghalca applied to 
the group simply means in Persian ^peasant*. 

3. Turkish and Mongolian races. 

South of thi Hindu-ku^, The mountains 
which lie between the Hindu-kush and Koh-i 
Baba on the north and the Helmand valley on 
the east and south that is the country formerly 
known as Ghbr are now inhabited by tribes shown 
by their features to be mainly or partly of Mon¬ 
golian origin, although they are no doubt mixed 
with the original Tadjik population. Those nearest 
Herat on the west side of the mountains are known 
as the Cahar Aimak, and still make use of the 
Turki language to some extent. The Hazaras, who 
occupy the greater part of the mountains, speak 
Persian and are Shf'ites by creed. It is generally 
asserted that they are the remains of the army 
of Mengu, grandson of Cingiz Khan, but their 
actual origin is by no means clear. It may be 
taken as most probable that they gradually occupied 
deserted parts of the country after the devastations 
of the Moghul invasions, during the time of the 
Kurts of Herat, who, though themselves of Ghori 
origin were under the suzerainty of the Moghul 
Ilkhans of Persia, and depended a good deal on 
Moghul support. They are a hardy, brave and 
industrious race and are on the whole of a peace¬ 
ful disposition. Their Shi'a creed is a cause of 
offence to their Afghan neighbors on the east. 
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and to their kindred tribes, the CahSr Aimak, on 
the west, and they are seldom on good terms 
with either of these. 

The Cahar Aimak are Sunnites, and consist 
of the four tribes (or Aimak) of Hazarl, Djam- 
shldl, TaimanI and Feroz-kohi. They occupy the 
western valleys spreading down towards the open 
country of Herat and Sabzawar. Some Af gh ans 
state that the Taimani tribe is an offshoot of 
the Afghan Kakars, but if there is any foundation 
for this statement they have lost all resemblance 
to their ancestors. 

North of the Hinctu-kush. In the territory of 
Afghan Turkistan the principal part of the inha¬ 
bitants are TurkI speaking Ozbegs with a sub¬ 
stratum of Tadjiks or Sarts, and in the desert 
tract to the west bordering on the country under 
Russian rule a few wandering Ersari Turkomans 
still live inside the Afghan border. 

4. Non Iranian Aryans of the Hindu-kush. 

The races grouped together as Siyah-posh Ka¬ 
firs inhabiting the mountain country known as 
Kafiristan are undoubtedly Aryan, and perhaps, 
as their language indicates hold an intermediate 
position between the Indian and Iranian stocks. 
They have all professed some form of paganism 
till lately, but since their conquest by 'Abd al- 
Rahman they have outwardly at least accepted 
Islam. Sir G. Robertson divides all Kafirs into 
(l) Siyah-posh, (2) Wai-gulis, (3) Presun-gulls or 
Wiron, and mentions also a race probably allied 
to the Wai-gulIs, the Ashkun of whom little is 
known. The Presun-gulis, Wai-gulis and Ashkun are 
classed together as Safid-p 5 sh, or white-clothed, 
but differ one from the other in dress, appearance 
and language, while the Siyah-posh, or black-clothed 
tribes have a strong resemblance one to the other 
both in speech and appearance. 

The tribes elassed as Siyah-posh are the Katir, 
Madugal, Kaghtan, Kam, and Istrat or Gaurdesh; 
and of these the Katir is by far the most important. 

Indians. The more distinctly Indians known 
as Hindkl are found to some extent in the east 
of Afghanistan, but mainly in the districts now 
under British rule. They are mainly cultivators, 
generally Djat by race. 

Hindu traders belonging to Khatri or Arora 
families having their centre at Shikarpur in Sind 
are found in towns everywhere, and even in 
Turkistan. 

c. Language, literature, religion and 
POLITICAL institutions. 

Language. The languages spoken in Afgha¬ 
nistan with the exception of the Turk! of the Oxus 
province and of the Cahar-Aimak, and the Kafir 
group of Kafiristan, belong to the Iranian family. 

Of these Persian is spoken by the Tadjiks every¬ 
where, in the provinces of Kabul and Herat in¬ 
cluding their chief towns, and in Badakhshan and 
the Kohistan; also by the Mongoloid people of 
Hazara, and by the Kizil-bash of Kabul and Herat 
who are eighteenth century immigrants belonging 
to the Turkish tribes of North Persia. 

The Persian spoken is generally archaic, and 
everywhere preserves the old distinction of vta^hul 
and ma^ruf^ between u and o, I and r, which is 
lost in modern Persian. The Persian of the Haza¬ 
ras is thought by some to resemble the ancient 
Zabuli. The TadjikI of Badakhshan, Darwaz, Kulab 


and ^rategJn is a distinct dialect of Persian. 
There is no distinctive literature apart from the 
general Persian literature. 

The other Iranian languages belong to the East 
Iranian group, and comprise Pashto, the Ghalca 
group, and the Bargasta spoken by the Urmarls. 

P a sh t o. Pashto or .\fghani is the language of 
the Afghans and extends throughout their terri¬ 
tory whether within or without the existing Af¬ 
ghan state. On the north it is bounded by the 
Kafir and Dard languages, on the east by West 
Pandjabi or Lahnda, on the south by Baloci 
and on the west by Persian. The total numbers 
of speakers of Pashto may perhaps be 3500000 
of which 2000000 may be in Afghanistan proper 
and 1500000 in British and independent territory. 
The East Iranian character of the language is 
clearly established although it has undergone many 
alterations and corruptions, and has been so strongly 
affected by Indian influence as to lead Trumpp 
to believe that it should be classed as an Indian 
language. Geiger gives the following distinctive 
points as indicating its origin clearly : , 

1. Original Aryan dental s (except before f) 
becomes often lost altogether in modern pro¬ 
nunciation. 

2. The Aryan aspirates become spirants, as in 
Old Iranian. 

3. The Aryan surds r, /, before consonants 
become spirants, and often disappear in later forms. 

4. Before t .\ryan dentals become j, as is usual 
in Iranian. 

5. Aryan s becomes r, as in Iranian; the group 
ha becomes sf. 

6. -Aryan s, zh, answering to Indian ) and h 
appear as s. 

A change which is peculiar to Pashto is the 
general change of d and often of t to /. 

The Indian aspirates do not exist and Pashto 
speakers are unable to pronounce them. H is 
frequently dropped in conversation. Indian cere¬ 
brals /, af, r and n exist, but in Indian words only. 

The borrowed element is large. Indian loans 
affect not only the vocabulary but the grammar; 
even the infinitive termination in al is of Indian 
origin. Loans from modern Persian are numerous, 
and through the medium of Persian a large number 
of Arabic w'ords have come in, and even a few 
Turkish. 

There are two principal dialects, which may be 
called (l) the northeastern (with its centre at 
Peshawar) and (2) the southwestern (with its 
centre at Kandahar). They are distinguished from 
each other by the pronunciation of certain con¬ 
sonants which are gutturals in (i) and sibilants in (2). 

These are: (J^ shin or M'«, pronounced kh in 
(l) and sh in (2); g in (l) and a in (2); also 
sometimes ^ dz in (2) becomes z in (l) but this 
is not uniform. Thus 

(\')khadza os khaza^ „woman“, becomes (2) shadza 
(i) ghzaag^ „the ear“, becomes (2) ghwai. 

As the same character is used in writing what¬ 
ever the pronunciation these spoken variations do 
not affect the written language, and they are 
nowhere sufficient to make [one dialect unintel¬ 
ligible to the speakers of the other. A very distinct 
dialect however is that spoken in Banu, Dawr and 
Waziristan, a branch of (2). In this a complete 
system of vowel change is found, according to 
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which: 


a becomes d 


e 01 0 

t 


as in plorlna ioi plaruna^ pi. oi plar^ „father“ 5 
mer for mor^ „mother“ \ mizh for miizh^ — 

Among the Afridls also a is often pronounced o. 

The language in its more cultivated forms may 
be studied in the works of Dorn, Raverty, Vaughan, 
Bellew, Trumpp and Darmesteter. 

Literature. — The existing literature of Pashto 
commences from the 16^^ century, and is mainly 
poetical, but there are also a few important works 
in prose, especially histories such as Akhun Dar- 
weza’s Makkzan~i Pa^to and Makkzan-i Islam^ 
and Afdal ^an Kha^k’s Teirikh-i Murassa^. The 
principal poets are Khushhal Khan the Khatak 
chief who was for some time a prisoner at the 
Court of the emperor Awrangzeb, and wrote a 
Diwan after the Persian model, MlrzS l^an An- 
s^I, a poet of the Sufi school, and the popular 
poets ^Abd al-Rahman and "^Abd al-Hamid who 
have both left Dlwans of a mystical character, 
also ‘^Abd al-Kadir I^atak and Ahmed Shah the 
great Durrani king. ‘’Abd al-Rahman is considered 
by Afghans to be their best poet, but European 
opinion probably will give the highest place to 
the more simple and energetic verse of Khushhal 
Khan. On the whole the literature must be con¬ 
sidered as artificial and imitative, and cannot 
claim to be more than a reproduction of Persian 
models. 

Popular poetry. — But side by side with 
it there is the genuine popular poetry which has 
till lately attracted little attention. Darmesteter’s 
collection of these poems has rescued them from 
oblivion; they are the genuine expression of po¬ 
pular feeling in war, politics or love. Thorburn 
has also recorded some ballads, riddles and pro¬ 
verbs and some spirited ballads in the Waziri 
dialect have lately been published by E. B. Howell. 
None of the popular poetry is of ancient date, 
there are no heroic ballads relating to the great 
migrations and conquests of the Afghan race 
except one relating to Ahmed Shah. Most are of 
the century. There is nothing to compare 

with the fine heroic ballads found in Baloci. 

Religious literature. —Religious writings 
both in prose and verse abound in Pashto; 
great number of works of this type are lithographed 
at the presses of Pe^awar and Lahore. Most of 
these have no great merit as works of literature. 
Mir Hamza^ a long poem by Miyau Muhammed 
Sahhaf, may be mentioned. 

Alphabet. — Pashto makes use of the Arabic 
characters in the naskh form, and has adopted 
certain modifications to express the peculiar sounds 
of the language. 

Some of these such as z=. p. ^ — l\ and \ = 

2, are already used in Persian. The peculiar sounds 
of Pashto are distinguished in an original way by 
the addition of a loop in the line instead of an 
alteration in diacritical points; thus: 


- *50 = 




g~-’ 

The guttural or sibilant sJi —^ is written L-'C'? 
and the peculiar palatals c {ts) and j (&) are 
both expressed by Trumpp employs g for the 
latter, but this is unknown in actual use. 


The Ghalca languages. 

This group of languages, often known as the 
Pamir dialects, is found in Wakhan and the eastern 
part of Badakhshan. The whole of them are spoken 
north of the Hindu-kush with the exception of 
the Yidghah which has found its way across the 
range and is spoken in proximity to the Khowar 
or Citrall. Of the remainder three, viz. the Shighnl, 
Sarikoll and YaghnobI are spoken in the part of 
the Pamir under Russian rule, while four, viz. the 
WakhI, Ishkashimi, Sanglici and Mindjani lie within 
the political limits of .\fghanistan. WakhI is spo¬ 
ken in Wakhan on the Upper Pandj River, Ishka¬ 
shimi on the Lower Pandj; Sanglici is the language 
of the upper Warodj valley, which is the northern 
approach to the passes leading into Citral, and the 
Mindj'ani is spoken in the upper valley of the 
Ab-i Djarm which flows into the Waro^. Yidghah 
is the speech of the Yidakhs who live to the 
south of the Dbrah pass in the British sphere. 
These languages are closely related to one another; 
they belong clearly to the Eastern Iranian family 
and have also been to some extent influenced by 
the proximity of the languages of Dardistan, cal¬ 
led by Grierson the Pi^aca group. They also have 
some points of resemblance to Pashto, as for 
instance the use of / for an original d in Min¬ 
djani and Yidghah. 

Another language belonging to the Eastern 
Iranian family is the Bargasta spoken by the 
Urmarls of Kaniguram, and entirely surrounded 
by the Pashto speaking Mahsud Wazirls. 

.A.RYAN LANGUAGES OF KaFIRISTA-N’. 

These languages spoken by the Kafir tribes and 
in Laghman together with those in the adjoining 
countries of the Indus, Kohistan, CitrSl and Gilgit 
have been studied by Kuhn and Grierson, and 
are placed by the latter in a group by themselves 
separate from both the Indian and Iranian fami¬ 
lies, as they share certain phonetic characteristics 
with each family, and have others peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Grierson divides them into three groups. 

1. The Kafir or western, including Bashgali, Wai- 
ala, Weron, Pashai, Gawar-batl, Kalasha, Ashkund. 

2. Khowar or Citrall. 

3. Dard or western. 

Of the Kafir languages Bashgali, Wai-ala and 
Weron are the purest and are spoken in the 
central parts of Kafiristan. Pashai is spoken on 
the southern slope of the Hindu-kush and in 
Laghman almost to the banks of the Kabul river, 
from the Kunar on the east to the Laghman on 
the west by a comparatively civilized Mussulman 
population. It has been much influenced by Pashto, 
and is also called DehganI, as Dehgan is the 
name borne by the tribes that speak it. The 
Kalasha and Gawar-bati are related languages, and 
the lirahi of Nangnahar (formerly spoken in 
Tirah) and the Dlrl of Dir are also connected 
with Pashai. 

Religion. 

Since the conversion of the Kafirs of Kafiristan 
after their conquest by 'Abd al-Rahman the whole 
population of Afghanistan belongs to the Muham- 
medan religion. The orthodox Sunni creed is pro¬ 
fessed by the great majority including Afghans of 
all tribes with one or two insignificant exceptions. 
The Tadjiks, the Ozbegs and Turkomans of Tur- 
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kistan and the Cahar Aimak are also Sunnites. 
The Persian speaking Hazaras are ShFites, and 
this creed is also professed by the Kizil-bash of 
Kabul and Herat, the Kayanis of Sistan and He¬ 
rat and the Ghalca tribes, .\mong the Afghans a 
few Shfites are found among the tribes on the 
Indian border, viz. the Orakzais and Saiyids of 
Tirah, the Torts of Kuram and the Samilzai Ban- 
gash of Kohat. These are in reality followers of 
PIr Roshan („the old man of light*; nicknamed 
Pit Tarik „the old man of darkness*). This heretical 
sect was formerly much more widely spread than 
it is at present. The celebrated Akhun Darweza 
was its great opponent, and it led to bitter wars 
in Akbar’s time. It has fallen into disrepute, and 
its followers are now generally classed as Shfites. 

Although mostly orthodox by profession the 
tribesmen are in general very ignorant of their 
religion. The .Afghans and Tadjiks are particular 
as to the observation of fasts and prayer times 
but the adoration of Plrs or local saints is uni¬ 
versal and practically constitutes the religion of 
the masses. With their ignorance of the true 
doctrines of their religion they combine an intense 
hatred of all non-Muslims, and the belief that the 
slaying of a Christian, a Sikh, or a Hindu is a 
meritorious act in itself is very widely spread. 
The preaching of a djihad („Holy War*) by an 
influential Mulla is generally the signal for an 
outbreak of violence. 

Religious mendicants abound, and many of 
them are believed to possess miraculous or magical 
powers. Similar powers of healing diseases by 
charms or breathing on the patient or on the 
water he drinks are believed to be inherent in 
members of certain clans and families. Mullas are 
often popular leaders and sometimes take the lead in 
important political movements. Want of orthodoxy 
is severely dealt with, heretics being sometimes 
killed by stoning, and in Kabul persons of every 
class are strictly examined as to their knowledge 
of the prescribed prayers, and are exposed to 
public obloquy if they prove to be ignorant. 

The influence of the followers of Saiyid . 4 hmed, 
a native of Rohilkhand who preached the Wah¬ 
habi creed and fought against the Sikhs in the 
early years of the ig’b century, is still strong 
among the border tribes, and that of his orthodox 
rival '^Abd al-Ghaffar better known as the .\khun 
of Swat, who was universally believed to have 
the power of working miracles, is also powerful 
up to the present day. 

In the war of 1880-1881 a very prominent part 
was played by a Ghaznln Mulla named Mushk-i 
'^Alam, and in the more recent border wars of 
Swat and Tirah Mullas have been the leaders. 

Political Institutions. 

The modern Afghan kingdom begins with the 
rise to supremacy first of the Ghalzais and shortly 
afterwards of the Durranis under Ahmed Shah. 
His rule was based on the supremacy of the Dur¬ 
rani tribe and especially of the Sadozai family of 
the Popalzai clan of that tribe. Within the tribe 
the great rivals of the Sadozais were the Barak- 
zais, headed by the family which displaced the 
Sadozais in the early part of the I g'h century and 
still rules. At first the Durrani monarchy was a 
loose association of tribes. Ahmed Shah was con¬ 
tented to reign without interfering with the internal 
affairs of the more powerful tribes, but such a 


loose aggregation of elements had not the strength 
to endure as a powerful kingdom although the 
personal influence of Ahmed Shah was strong 
enough to preserve it for a generation after his 
death. The Barakzais under strong and unscrupulous 
leaders like Dost Muhammed and'Abd al-Rahman 
have aimed at consolidating their power and 
destroying all rivals, and their efforts, especially 
those of ‘.\bd al-Rahman have proved successful. 
. 4 t his death he left his successor the present 
king Habib Allah a solid kingdom in which his 
word was law and there was no longer anything 
resembling an imperium in imperio. Any chiefs 
who were too powerful were executed or exiled, 
and any tribe that opposed him was broken up 
or scattered. The emirs are no longer dependent 
on tribal musters; they have a strong centralized 
force with artillery and modem arms entirely under 
their own command. Whether in the case of a 
war with England or Russia such a force would 
prove reliable is at present doubtful, and it is 
also possible that the old effective power of the 
tribes, which has hitherto been greater against 
invaders than that of the organized army, has 
been weakened by the suppression of all able 
leaders. 

The country is divided politically into five pro¬ 
vinces and two territories which are not as yet 
constituted into regular provinces as follows: 

Provinces ; Badakhshan. 

Kabul. 

Herat. Territories’. 

Kandahar. Kafiristan. 

Turkistan. Wakhan. 

The tribes, which are outside the emir’s border 
and which are within tbe political boundary of 
the Indian empire but not within its regularly 
organized district, retain their internal independence 
absolutely, while those which are settled in or¬ 
ganized Indian districts are subject to the ordinary 
laws but retain their tribal organization. They are 
to a great extent governed through their leading 
men and in accordance with local customs where 
these do not conflict with the criminal law. The 
organization of the Afghan tribe is very democratic. 
.\lthough eveiy large tribe has a nominal chief, 
who is the head of a certain family (the Khan- 
Khel) to which the hereditary right of providing 
the chief is attached, yet in practice he has but 
little power, and the headman of every small 
section of the tribe has to be consulted in all 
business of importance. Towards the south among 
the tribes bordering on Balocistan this rule is 
modified, and the tribe tends rather to follow the 
Baloc model in which the chief of a tribe, though 
not free from criticism, is the actual ruler of his 
tribe, which is framed on the patriarchal principle 
and believed to be of one blood with the chief. 
In this system it is not uncommon for strong 
clans to shift from one tribe to another and to 
become affiliated as members of some powerful 
tribe to which they did not originally belong. 
Such clans are not subject to the fiction of a 
common origin, and are more apt than others to 
assert their independance of the chief. 

In some cases the clans admitted as members 
of a tribe to which they do not belong by blood 
are regarded as inferiors, and in such cases mem¬ 
bership was probably granted as a reward for 
service. 

The non-Afghan population is everywhere sub- 
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ject to the Afgjians, but the degree of subordi- I Paruparanissanna 


nation depends upon the extent to which they 
are mixed with Af^an tribes. The mass of culti¬ 
vating Tadjiks living in villages are under their 
own Kad-khudas. and the Hazaras are also under 
their village headmen or Hokis. There are some 
mountain communities of Tadjiks still under their 
own chiefs, and the large tribes of the Hazaras 
and Cahar Aimak are also presided over by chiefs 
who possess great power. The Tadjiks who remained 
in the Ghor mountains after the Moghul immigration 
are probably absorbed into these tribes, as there 
are no separate Tadjik communities now resident 
among them. All the Hazaras who had become 
very independent and always hated the Afghans 
were subdued and put down with great severity 
by the emir '^Abd al-Rabman. 

The population of Kafiristan consists of a few 
large tribes each consisting of several smaller clans, 
occupying separate valleys, and very loosely con¬ 
nected one with the other. The emir's authority 
is now recognized by all. 

d. History. 

At the dawn of history the countries now com¬ 
prised under the name of Afghanistan were found 
in the possession of the Iranian race. They were 
well known to the authors of the Avesta, and 
we can still recognize several names of provinces 
or rivers which have persisted till modern times. 
The colossal earthworks found at Bust, Ulan 
Robat and elsewhere in the Helmand valley may 
perhaps be attributed to this period, but Afgha¬ 
nistan is as yet closed to the researches of archaeo¬ 
logy, and no information from this source is 
accessible as to its early inhabitants. 

Of the names in the Avesta we can recognize 
the following: 


Aves ta and 
Old-Persian 

Classical 

Modern 

Bakhdhi 1 



(Achaem.) > 
Bakhtrish j 

Bactria 

Balkh 

Haraewa ’ \ 

Ariana 

(Areia) 

j Herat 

(Achaem.) 1 
Haraiwa ; 

< (Baloci Harew) 
' Harl-Rnd R. 

Mouru j 


( Merw; 

[ Murghab R. 

(Achaem.) > 
Margu ) 

Margiana 

Waitigaesa 


Badghis 

Zraya or lake 


Zirah of Sistan 

(of Kasawa) 


(God-i Zirah) 

Zaranka (achaem.) 

Drangiana 

Zarandj 



(mediaeval town, 



now a ruin) 

Hwaren-anhaiti 



(Achaem.) 

Farnahwati 

Pharnacotis 

Huriit-Rud R. 

Fradatha 

Ophadus 

Farah-Rud R. 

Phra 

Prophthasia 

Farah 

Hwaspa 

Khoaspes 

Khuspas R. 

Hwastra 

Cosata 

Khash-Rud R. 

Haetumant 

Etymandros 

Helmand 

Harahwaiti 

Arachotis 

- 4 rghandab R. 

(Achaem.) 

Harauwati 



Pisanah 


Pishin 

Urwa 


UrghuD 
(in Farmul) 


(stands for 
Gandara in the 

Babylonian Paropaneisos. 

version of the 
Achaem. inscrip¬ 
tions). 

It is clear therefore that the Helmand valley, 
Sistan and Herat were among the countries best 
known to the early Iranians, and they were also 
comprised within the Achaemenian empire, our 
first information as to the composition of w'hich is 
derived from the cuneiform inscriptions of the kings 
and the lists given by Herodotus. Among the tw’enty- 
three provinces of which the empire was composed 
we find the following six: 

Zaranka in Herodotus now Sistan 

Sarangai, in Arrian 
Zarangoi (later 
Drangiana, showing 
that the Avestic 
form in Z had been 
superseded by the 
Old Pers. form in D). 

Haraiw’a Areia of Herodotus now Herat 
Bakhtrish Bactria now Turkistan 

of which Balkh 
is the old capital. 

Gandara Gandaritis Indian Gand- 

hara, i. e. the 
Kabul valley. 

Thatagusji Sattagydai now the Hazara 

country 

Harauwati Arachosia now the Kan¬ 

dahar province, 

which are practically identical with modern Af¬ 
ghanistan. Four of these six have been iden¬ 
tified above with countries named in the Avesta. 
Gandhara was an Indian, not an Iranian country, 
and this perhaps applies to Thatagusb as well. It 
may be noted that Darius Hystaspes about 500 B. c. 
added to the empire an Indian satrapy extending 
to the Indus, which is not included in the inscrip¬ 
tions. Zaranka was, like Persis, free from tribute, 
and it seems probable therefore that it was regarded 
as an ancient home of the Iranians, and not a 
foreign conquest. Traditions which may be traced 
to the Avesta were still alive there in Firdawsl’s 
time and were embodied by him in the Shah 
name about looo a. D. 

When the Achaemenian monarchy fell before 
Alexander thib part of the empire was frequently 
traversed by the Macedonian armies, and after 
Alexander’s death it fell, with the other oriental 
provinces, to the share of Seleucus. But the rival 
kingdom of India was at the same time pressing 
on the eastern side, and Candragupta in his revival 
of Indian power not only recovered Alexander’s 
Indian conquests but obtained possession also of 
the provinces south of the Hindu-kush. It is 
probable that they continued to form part of the 
Mauryan empire up to the death of Asoka, (ca. 
B. c, 231) when it began to decline. A hundred 
years after the cession to Candragupta the Seleu- 
cidae attempted without much success to extend 
their way to the Indus again. The expedition of 
Antiochus the Great (206 b. c.) in which he con¬ 
quered an Indian king named Sophagasenes (i. e. 
Subhaga-sena) does not seem to have had any 
permanent result. Throughout this period we have 
no information as to the people of the country. 
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We may suppose that the Indian kings would 
find no support among the Iranian population 
but they would perhaps be welcomed in Gandhara. 
On the other band there would be little sympathy 
with the Macedonian invaders. Fresh energy was 
shown by the latter after the independent king¬ 
dom of Bactria was erected. Only ten years after 
the expedition of Antiochus just mentioned De¬ 
metrius son of Euthydemus made his way over 
the passes from Bactria to the Kabul valley, and 
conquered a large territory in the Pandjab. The 
head of an elephant worn as a headdress which 
appears on his coins is a symbol of his Indian 
conquests. The successful rebellion of Eukratides 
seems to have deprived Demetrius of his con¬ 
quests south of the Hindu-ku^, and at one time 
he held at least some part of Bactria for he 
founded there the city of Eukratidia. Demetrius 
on the other hand founded Demetrias in Arachosia 
and Euthydemia in India, but there seems no 
doubt that Eukratides reigned for a long time in 
India and the Kabul valley. Demetrius never (with 
one exception) uses any language but Greek on 
his coins, while the extensive coinage of Eukra¬ 
tides is mainly bilingual, the Greek inscriptions 
being translated in Prakrit in the Kharo^thi 
characters. Eukratides was murdered by his son 
Apollodotus, who succeeded him in India, while 
another son Heliokles ruled in Bactria and pro¬ 
bably south of the Hinda-kush as well. In his time, 
about 140 B, c., the Greek monarchy of Bactria 
fell before barbarian invaders, hut south of the 
mountains Greek kings continued to rule. The 
most important of these was Menander king of 
Kabul, who invaded India and penetrated as far 
as Mathura and Oudh. He is probably the king 
Milinda of Buddhist tradition. His invasion of 
India may be placed about 155 B. c., and the 
extent of his invasions is shown by the abundance 
and numerous find-spots of his coins. From this 
time on the territory held by the Greeks seems 
to have been split into several principalities, and 
Hermaeus the last Greek king was subdued by 
the Kushan Kudjulakara Kadphises about 45 A. D. 
Coins are in existence bearing Jointly the names 
of the two kings, and resembling strongly the 
later coins of Augustus, from which they seem 
to have been imitated. Meanwhile for two hundred 
years a large part of Afghanistan had been oc¬ 
cupied from 140 B, c. onwards by barbarian chiefs 
ruling side by side with Greek kings. 

The most important of these barbarians were 
the Sakas, probably a nomadic Iranian race, who 
had formerly occupied an extensive territory in 
Scythia, north of the Oxus. It has been con¬ 
jectured that the Ghalca tribes of the Pamir and 
the Baltis of Baltistan (who, though Tibetan in 
speech, are not Mongolian in features) are their 
modern representatives. It is possible too that the 
Baloces, who are first heard of historically in the 
time of Nu^irwan, are an offshoot of the same 
stock. The Sakas were attacked about 160 B. c. 
by the tribes known to the Chinese as Yueh-ci, 
probably of Turkish origin, who had themselves 
been driven west from their original home in Kiang- 
su by the Hiung-nu. The Sakas were gradually 
pushed southwards, and the Bactrian kingdom 
north of the Paropamisus fell before them. The 
Saka kings Miaus (or Heraus) and Hyrcodes, 
whose coins were certainly struck north of these 
mountains, probably belong to this period. They ' 


further broke up and seem to have made their 
way into India via Baltistan, and into Persia and 
Areia by Herat, and obtained complete possession 
of the satrapy of Drangiana, which henceforth 
was known as Sakastene or Sakastene (whence 
the mediaeval Sigistan, Sidjistan and the modern 
Sistan). This has been the accepted theory of 
most writers on the subject, but recently F. W. 
Thomas has brought forward strong arguments to 
show that the Sakas were already established in 
Drangiana perhaps from the time of the Achae- 
menians, that they held the whole mountain country 
now known as Hazaristan, and that any invasions 
they may have made into India were made from 
this centre into the Indus valley, and not from 
the north by the Hindu-kush. In any case the 
Sakas were found in Sistan at this period. 

The kingdom of Parthia had arisen in North 
Persia about the same time as that of Bactria, 
but it had a more solid foundation, and was not 
shaken by Sakas or Kushans. Indeed, if we may 
believe Orosius, Mithridates I of Parthia invaded 
India about 138 B. C. and annexed the country 
comprised in the kingdom of Taxila up to the 
Djehlam. But here they had to give way to the 
Sakas, and a king of that race named Maues or 
Moa is found ruling at Taxila ca. 120 b. c. In 
Sakastana the Sakas are shown by their coins to 
have been under strong Parthian influence. Vo- 
nones was probably contemporary with Maues 
and held not only Sakastana but Arachosia, up 
to the Indian frontier. His brother Spalirises suc¬ 
ceeded him and Azes held the province of Ara¬ 
chosia. The Parthians under Mithridates II recon¬ 
quered Sakastana ca. 90 B. c,, and Azes seems to 
have lost Arachosia but succeeded Maues in Taxila. 
His son AzUises succeeded, followed by Azes II 
and the Parthian Gondophares who conquered 
Sakastana, Arachosia and the lower Indus valley. 
He was a powerful monarch, and is the king 
associated with the legend of St. Thomas’s visit 
to India. On his death the kingdom broke up, 
Orthagnes obtaining .\rachosia. About 90 A. D. 
the whole country came under the rule of the 
Kushans. 

The Yueh-ci of the Chinese, of whom the 
Kushans were a branch, are believed to have been 
of Turkish origin, but it is probable that they 
were partly of Iranian blood and culture, which 
would have rendered easier their assimilation by 
the pre-existing Iranian population (including the 
Sakas). The portraits on their coins show them 
as sturdy bearded men with long noses, in fact 
of the type still prevailing among Afghans and 
Tadjiks; their language seems to have been (or 
to have rapidly become) Iranian, and the Gods 
they worshipped were mainly Persian. Their home 
before they were attacked by the Hiung-nu was 
in Chinese Turkistan where recent discoveries 
show the early civilization to have been mainly 
Iranian and the language identical with that of 
Sogdiana, They probably assimilated other Iranian 
elements during their residence in the Oxus country, 
and learnt something also from the Greek princes 
whose coins they imitated, although their know¬ 
ledge of Greek was much less perfect than that 
of the Sakas, and they often used Persian words 
written with Greek letters. 

Certain dates have been derived from inscrip¬ 
tions of these kings, and it has been generally 
held that these must be referred to the Saka era 
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which commences in 78 A. D. According to the 
generally accepted view the succession of kings 
was as follows: 

Kadphises I (Kudjula) A. D. 45—50 
Kadphises II (Hgma) „ 50—85 

Kanishka n 

Huwishka n —* 5 ° 

Wasudewa „ 150—t^o 

It seems probable, however, that it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume that Sakas and Kushans used the 
same era, and Fleet has argued in favor of the 
adoption of the Samwat era, commencing 58 B. c. 
as that followed by the Kushans, and identifies 
the commencement of this era with the date of 
Kanishka’s accession. Following this era the Par¬ 
thian king Gondophares is found to have been 
reigning at Taxila (in the 26’-h year of his reign) 
in 47 A. D. In accordance with this theory the 
succession of kings is tentatively arranged thus: 
ist Kusljan dynasty. Kanishka . . 58 — 30 B. c. 

\Vasuksha(-) 30— 22 „ 

Huwishka 22 B. c.—16 A. D. 
Wasudewa 16—40 „ 

2^ dynasty. Kadphises I 50 „ 

Kadphises 11 

It seems clear that the Kushan kingdom, 
whether first established by Kanishka or by Ku¬ 
djula Kadphises, swallowed up all competitors in 
Afghanistan during the century from 50 b. c. to 
50 A. D. The Kushans were still mainly to the north 
of the Hindu-kush when visited by the Chinese 
Cang-ki-’en about 125 B. c. Some time after this 
the Yueh-6i were divided into five principalities 
of which the Kwei-cwang or KushSns were one. 
About a hundred years later the KushSn king 
subdued all the other principalities, attacked the 
Parthians, conquered Kabul and founded a wide¬ 
spread empire. The Chinese version of his name 
is Kieou-tsiou-k’io, who was succeeded by his 
son Yen-kao-ciu, who invaded India. The first 
is generally identified with Kudjula Kadphises who 
finally supplanted Hermaeus, the last Greek king 
of Kabul, if the coins are rightly interpreted, and 
his son with Hema or Wema Kadphises, whose 
coins are abundant both in Afghanistan and North 
India. His empire extended from the frontier of 
Parthia to the Ganges and northwards into Sog- 
diana. The whole of Afghanistan seems to have 
been included. With his coins are associated those 
of a chief known only as Soter Megas, perhaps 
his general or viceroy. The coins of Kadphises I 
bear a strong resemblance to those of Augustus 
and Tiberias, and seem to have been copied from 
them, and the Roman standard of weight was 
also adopted for the gold coinage. Kadphises II 
is believed to have reigned for about forty years. 
Kanishka’s reign, according to the generally ac¬ 
cepted account began about 125 A. D. His coins 
show the extent of his dominions, and he is 
celebrated in Buddhist tradition as the king who 
called the great council which established the 
Mahayana system. The figure of Buddha with his 
name in Greek letters appears on one of his 
coins. Fleet has, however, pointed out that Bud¬ 
dhist tradition fixes the accession of this king at 
four hundred years after Buddha’s death, and that 
this is inconsistent with such a late date as 
125 A. D. subsequent to the two Kadphises kings. 
S. Levi also to some extent accepts this view 
though he has not adopted the theory of the 
Samwat era. Fleet considers that Kanishka and 


his successors precede the Kadphises kings instead 
of following them, and reigned from 58 B. C., the 
commencement of the Samwat era, until nearly 
the time when the last Greek king Hermaeus 
rvas displaced by Kadphises I. The reign of the 
latest Greek kings was no doubt confined to a 
very limited area. 

It may be noted that the Kanishka kings employ 
only Greek or Persian in Greek letters on their 
coins, and until the last king of the series BSzdeo 
or Wasudeiva, who is shown by his name to have 
been indianized, the deities which appear on their 
I coins are mainly Persian. The Kadphises kings, 

I like the Greeks, employ both Greek and Prakrit, 

' and the type on the reverse of their coins is 
Siva and his bull, which had only been used 
by Bazdeo among the Kanishka kings. From this 
it may be argued that the centre of the dominions 
of Kanishka and his followers was in an Iranian 
district, and that of the Kadphises kings in an 
Indian district such as the lower Kabul valley or 
Taxila. After this period Siva and his bull 
continued to be used for centuries, and there was 
no reversion to the Persian deities even under 
Sasanian influence. These facts seem to be in 
favor of the theory of succession advocated by 
Fleet. We know very little of the Kushan kings 
except from coins and a few inscriptions. The 
inscription on the Wardak vase shows that Kabul 
was included in Huwishka’s dominions. The power 
of the Kushans declined rapidly in India after the 
time of the kings we have been considering, but in 
Afghanistan it was maintained for some centuries; 
in fact till the invasion of the Ephthalites or 
White Huns. During this period we again find 
•Afghanistan as the battlefield of Indian and Per¬ 
sian influence. The Parthian power disappeared 
and its place was taken by the Sasanian mo¬ 
narchy of Persia, while in North India the great 
dynasty of the Guptas rose to power. In some of 
the later Kushan coins, struck probably in Slstan 
in the 4'*! and 5>h centuries, there is a distinct 
Sasanian influence- This probably began with 
the conquest of Sakastana by Warahran II (died 
294 A. D.), who gave his son Warahran III the 
title of Sakan-shah. Hormuzd II soon after in the 
early part of the 4*h century married the daughter 
of the Kushan king of Kabul, and described him¬ 
self on his coins as of the royal family of the 
Great Kushans, and at the siege of Amida Shapar 
had the support of the people of Slstan (Seges- 
tani) and of the kings of India, i. e. the Kushans. 
Some of the Kushan kings bear such distinctively 
Sasanian names as Hormuzd, Warahran and Peroz. 
On the other hand the great Gupta conqueror 
Candragupta is shown by his inscriptions to have 
had intimate relations with a Kushan king. 

The rule of the Kushans in Afghanistan seems 
to have been extinguished by the invasion of the 
White Huns or Ephthalites, in the latter part of 
the 5'h cent., which was the period of the wars 
of this race against the Sasanides, in which Peroz 
met his death in 480 A. D. Kabul and Gandhara 
fell into their hands about 500 A. D., and their 
king Toramana established a rule which extended 
far into India. His capital was at Sakala, i. e. 
Siyalkot in the Pandjab. These barbarians roughly 
imitated Sasanian types in their coins. It is not 
certain whether a king of Kabul named Napkl 
i who struck coins of Sasanian type at this period, 
was a Kushan or an Ephthalite. The rule of the 
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Ephthalites was evanescent, and disappeared be¬ 
fore another invasion from the north made in 
alliance with the great Persian king Khosraw 
Ano^arwan. Kushan chiefs with the title of Shahl 
continued to rule at Kabul from this time till 
880 A. D. when the Mussulmans had appeared on 
the scene, and the so-called Brahman kings began 
to reign in the lower Kabul valley. Al-Birunl 
mentions one of these kings called Kanik who 
was a celebrated Buddhist, and built a stupa at 
Pe^awar. This is evidently a reminiscence of 
Kanishka, but Buddhism was undoubtedly strong 
throughout the Kushan period. The Chinese pil¬ 
grims Hiouen Tsang who traversed the country 
in 630 A. D. and Wang-hiouen-tse in 657 a. d. 
testify to this, and Hiouen Tsang found the pro¬ 
vinces of Gandhara, Lampa (Lam gh an) and Na- 
garhar under the rule of the kings of Kapisa or 
Kabul. A usual title of these later Kushans was 
Kidara, the Kito-lo of the Chinese. Al-Blruni 
gives the form Lagatorman (for Katorman) and 
a similar title has survived in the Kafir mountains 
till modem times. The final supersession of these 
Shahl kings by their Brahman viziers may be a 
phrase in the suppression of Buddhism by Brahma¬ 
nism, then in progress all over North India. The 
Hindu kingdom now established had its head¬ 
quarters at the town of Udabhanda or Ohind on 
the Upper Indus above Attock, and included the 
valley of the Kabul river up to DJalalabad, but 
not Kabul itself which was already in the power 
of the Mussulmans. Al-BirUni speaks very highly 
of the character of these Hindu kings. Their names 
as far as can be ascertained were as follows: 
Al-Biruni’s 


list 

List {xQxa. Radjataranghii and coins 

Kallar 

Lalliya 

Samand 

Samanta-dewa 

Kamalu 

(Kamara ?) 

Bhim 

Bhlma dewa 

Djaipal 

Djavapala 

Anandpal 

Anandapala 

Tarodjanpal 

TriloSanapala 

/ 

Spalapati 

1 

Padama 

wanting / 

Khuduwayaka 

( 

Wanka-dewa 


The last four are known only from coins. Those 
of Spalapati are extremely common. The name is 
apparently Iranian, meaning „general of an army** 
(as in the modern Persian sipah-bad\ but his 
coins are found commonly in the Northwestern 
Pandjab as w'ell as in Afghanistan. The dynasty 
was finally extinguished by Mahmud Ghaznawi, 
who won a gi'eat victory at Ohind (Waihand of 
the chroniclers) in 1009 a. d. It lasted till 412 
(l02l). 

Introduction of Islam. The first attempt 
to extend Islam into A fg hanistan was made as 
early as the time of the caliph “^Othman, w'hen the 
governor of Basra sent “^Abd al-RahmSn b. Samura 
to invade Sidjistan, He besieged and took Zarandj 
(the modem Zahidan, where its ruins may still 
be seen), and also reduced the country between 
Zarandj and Kish, and from al-Rukhadj (probably 
Arachosia) to Dawar (Zamindawar) and the moun¬ 
tains of Zur (for w'hich Ghdr should probably be 
read), where he destroyed an idol of gold with 
ruby eyes. The town of Bust, the capital of Za¬ 
mindawar, was taken, and he advanced through 
Zabul (that is by the Tamak valley and Ghaznin) 


to Kabul, where he took the shah prisoner, no 
doubt one of the little Kushan Shahl kings. This 
final advance was made in the time of the caliph 
Mu'^awiya. These conquests led to no permanent 
occupation, though the shah is said to have ac¬ 
cepted Islam and repeated the Kalhna \ but Sistan 
proper, which was easily accessible and close to 
the province of Karman, was thoroughly subdued; 
and from this base further attempts were made to 
subdue the kingdom of Kabul. An expedition headed 
by *^Ubaid Allah b. Abl Bakra 79 (698) failed 
and he w'as obliged to ransom himself and his 
army for 700000 dirhems. In 81 (700) al-Hadj- 
djadj despatched another expedition, but the com¬ 
mander 'Abd al-Rahman b.al-Ash'^ath was disgraced. 
He then in revenge allied himself with the shah, 
but was afterwards betrayed to al-Hadjdjadj and 
committed suicide. The king’s name is given as 
Ranbal or Zanbal or Rutbll, but the form is not 
certain. Under Harun al-RashId another expedi¬ 
tion against Kabul is stated by Va'^kubl to have 
been directed, and it was again taken, but not 
held, and when al-Ma^mun had himself succeeded 
to the caliphate and the Tahirides had risen to 
power, we hear of a rebellion of the Kharidjite 
heretics in Sidjistan. 

The rise of the Saffaris headed by Wkub b. 
Laith about 860 was undoubtedly due to a 
movement of the indigenous population against 
their Arab conquerors. After Va^k^b had put an 
end to the Tahirides and established his power in 
Sidjistan he extended it through Djaram (i. e. the 
Garmser of the Lower Helmand) and ZabulistSn, 
conquered al-Rukhadj, Ghaznin and Kabul, and 
took the shah prisoner. His occupation lasted 
longer than any of the previons invasions, and 
we find a coin of his struck at Pandj-hir in the 
Kabul Kohistan in 260 (873-874) and one of al- 
Laith b. ^All struck at Bust in 298 (911). Kabul 
seems to have been permanently occupied about 
257 (871), a date which corresponds closely with 
the commencement of the so-called Brahman king¬ 
dom of Kabul as shown above. The last Shahl 
kings evidently collapsed under the combined in¬ 
fluence of Mussulman attacks from the south and 
the rebellion of their Hindu subjects in the east. 
This Hindu kingdom formed a barrier against the 
advance of Islam into India till its conquest by 
Mahmud, for although the faith had been long 
established in Sind its eastward extension from 
that side was checked by the desert. The pos¬ 
session of the fertile belt of country below the 
Himalayas was indispensable as a preliminary to 
a further advance, and this was inaccessible until 
the Ohind kingdom had been destroyed. 

The Saffaris were, as has been already noted, 
of Persian stock. The ruling family claimed descent 
from Khosraw Anosharwan. Ya^ub b. Laith never 
made peace with the caliphate, but his brother ^Amr 
made a nominal submission, and was confirmed 
in the possession of Fars, Djurdjan, Sidjistan and 
Khorasan; but the fallen Tahirides recovered part 
of their power, and war between the rival fami¬ 
lies continued till both fell before the rising 
power of the Samanides, another family of Iranian 
blood. '^Amr was defeated by Isma^il Sam 5 ni at 
Balkh in 287 (900) and died in captivity. The 
Saffaris thus lost all their dominions in Persia and 
!^orasan, but retained Sidjistan which extended 
into Arachosia, and perhaps even to Kabul. They 
remained under the suzerainty of the Samanides, 
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and members of the same family ruled Si^istan 
as governors throughout the time of the Ghaz- 
nawi and Ghori kings. How far the Samanide 
power extended in Afghanistan is doubtful. Isma^il 
SamanI is stated in the Mu^mal-i faslki to have 
ruled some parts of India. Raverty considers that 
this refers to the Kabul territory. It may perhaps 
imply some admission of suzerainty by the Hindu 
kings of Ohind. Zamindawar was probably go¬ 
verned through the SaffarTs, who did not however 
make any admission of Samanide suzerainty on 
their coins. After 300 (912) the Saffari power 
was confined to Sistan proper, and the greater 
part of Afghanistan must have been independent 
under its local chiefs, no doubt some of them 
still Zoroastrian, Buddhist or heathen in their 
beliefs. 

About 350 (961) a Turkish slave named Alp- 
tegln who had been Hadjib or Chamberlain under 
the Samanide king ^Abd al-Malik rebelled against 
his successor Mansur, and took possession of the 
town of Ghaznin. He displaced its local chief 
Lavvik who is called sahib or perhaps 

one of the later Kushan chiefs, and also subdued 
the province of Zabulistan, and thus began to 
build up an independent kingdom. He had an 
army of Turkish troops under his command, and 
was able to hand over his power to his son Ishak 
who ruled from 352 (963) to 355 (965). Balka- 
tegln a Turkish slave of Alp-tegin succeeded him, 
and struck coins in his own name, which his 
predecessors as far as we know had not done. 
When he died another slave of Alp-tegin named 
Subuk-tegin rose to power and became the actual 
founder of the Ghaznawi dynasty. He issued coins 
from the mountain fort of Farwan north of Kabul 
admitting the overlordship of the Ssmanides, but 
became a powerful ruler throughout Zabulistan, 
Zamindawar and Ghor, and attacked Djaipal the 
HindQ king of Ohind. He was also invested by 
his Samanide overlord, the emir Nah with the 
government of Khorasan. The Samanide kingdom 
was now weakening to its end, and the power 
of the rulers of ^aznTu rose as it declined. On 
Subuk-tegin’s death in 387 (997) his son Isma'^il 
succeeded, but was dethroned by his brother the 
celebrated Mahmud, then (389 = 999) in his 
twenty-eighth year. The Samanide king Mansur 
was soon afterwards dethroned by rebels, and his 
brother 'Abd al-Malik also fell shortly after. 
Mahmud espoused the cause of his fallen suzerain, 
punished the rebels and kept the kingdom. Pos¬ 
sibly he was implicated in the revolt, as Fasihi 
says that he himself attacked ^Abd al-Malik. Mahmud 
then fixed his capital at Calkh, and received inves¬ 
titure from the caliph al-Kadir, with the titles of 
Yamin al-Dawla und Amin al-Milla, and dropped 
the name of the Samanide king. The title of Sultan 
by which Mahmud is generally known to the chro¬ 
niclers does not appear on his coins nor on those 
of his immediate successors, and does not appear 
to have been recognized in his time. Its first of¬ 
ficial use is by Toghrul Beg Selkirk in 439 
(1047), after Mahmud's death, and among the 
Ghaznawi kings it makes its first appearance on 
the coins of Ibrahim who succeeded in 451 (1059). 
The statement in Elliott and Dowson, History of 
India^ ii. 482, that Mas^^ud I bore the title of 
Sultan al-Mu%zzam is not borne out by the coins. 
Mahmud used the titles of Nizam al-Din, Malik 
al-Mamalik and Malik al-Muluk. FirdawsI in his 


well-known satire addressed him as Shah. Al-'^Otbl 
however sometimes speaks of him as Sultan, and 
the title was doubtless in popular use before it 
was officially recognized. 

Mahmud’s conquests in India and Persia do 
not form part of the history of Afghanistan. He 
was there a foreign ruler, a Turk, and Ghaznin 
was a convenient centre for his empire, but his 
dynasty was in no way national, and the chiefs 
of Sidjistan, Ghor and of the Afghan tribes in 
the Sulaiman Mountains continued to rule locally 
under Ghaznawi supremacy. Probably the later 
kings of the race were to some extent assimilated 
to their Tadjik subjects, and names like Farrukh- 
zad, Bahram Shah and Khosraw imply Persian 
influence. Mahmud’s armies were recruited wher¬ 
ever he could find suitable material, the nucleus 
being Turks of his own race. The Khaldi. another 
race of Turkish origin, were also an important 
element. When Mahmud marched to Balkh to 
meet Ilek Khan, his army according to al-'^Otbl 
contained Indians, Khaldi, Afghans and Ghaznawls. 
Of these the Indians no doubt belonged to the 
lately conquered kingdom of Ohind, and his suc¬ 
cessor Mas'^ud employed, Baihaki tells us, Hindus 
with success even against the Turkish rebel Ahmed 
Niyal-tegin. In the battle of Karman the cavalry 
consisted of 2000 Hindus and 1000 Arabs and 
Kurds. The Ghaznawls were no doubt the Tadjilcs 
of the Ghaznin province or Zabulistan. The Afghans 
begin at this time to appear as component parts 
of the armies. Their first recorded employment 
was by Subuk-tegin. The lOjaldj were very widely 
spread at this time over Khorasan and Sistan, and 
Yakut (Afu'^d/am^ s. v. Kabul) quotes Istakhrl as 
saying that they conquered Kabul. In these mixed 
armies the Turkish element undoubtedly was pre¬ 
dominant. 

Mahmud’s first important expedition was against 
the Hindu kingdom of Ohind or Waihand, with 
which Subuk-tegin had already been at war. The 
first campaign was shortly followed by another 
which ended in the total defeat and capture of 
Djaipal in 392 (1001) near Peshawar, and the fall 
of his capital Waihind. After Mahmud’s first in¬ 
vasion of India, when he was confronted by a 
confederation of the warlike Hindus of North India 
headed by Anandpal assisted by the Ghakhars, 
Djaipal seems to have remained faithful to him, 
and soon afterwards offered him a contingent of 
2000 Indians to serve in his army. In the inter¬ 
vals of his numerous Indian expeditions and other 
foreign conquests MahmQd found time to conso¬ 
lidate his dominions in Afghanistan. The Tadjik 
principality of Ghor first attracted-his attention. 
Its princes though destined ultimately to over¬ 
throw the Ghaznawi monarchy were still obscure 
mountain chiefs. 

Subuk-tegin had conquered Zamindawar and 
Ghor, and Bust the capital on the Helmand, but 
the mountain country was evidently unsubdued 
and Mahmud found it necessary to attack it. He 
was engaged in operations there from 401 (loio) 
405 (1014). The hillmen were evidently as yet 
unconverted to Islam, Baihaki speaks of them as 
cursed unbelievers. The war ended with the capture 
of the Malik, Muhammed son of Suri. 

In 414 (1023) Mahmud attacked the mountain 
Afghans of the Sulaimans who had been giving 
him trouble, and plundered their country. 

At the close of his reign Mahmud ruled over 
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a vast empire including on the west Khorasan 
with parts of ^rak and Tabaristan; on the north 
Turkistan south of the Oxus, with some influence 
beyond that river; on the east the whole of the 
Pandjab; and aU modern Afghanistan in the 
centre. His mint towns illustrate its extent. In 
Afghanistan he struck coins at Ghaznln and 
Farwan, in I^orasan at Nishapur and Herat, at 
Dj urdian near the Caspian, in Turkistan at Balkh 
and Walwaliz, and in the Pandjab at Lahore, 
also called Mahmudpur. His Court at Ghaznln 
was the resort of many celebrated men of letters, 
among them FirdawsI and al-BIruni, but he was 
not a patron of learning in any true sense, and 
was bitterly satirized by Firdawsi whom he treated 
unworthily. Al-Blrtinl too reserves his encomiums 
mainly for Mas%d, and says but little of Mahmud. 
It was the dramatic nature of his Indian exploits 
which struck the imagination of his contempora¬ 
ries, and has since made him a hero of folklore, 
and his name a household word. In the course 
of ages Mahmud, whose only actual connection 
with the Afghans was to attack and plunder them, 
has become a national hero in the country which 
he ruled as a foreign conqueror. 

Mahmud was succeeded in 421 (1030) by his son 
Muhammed, who was soon deposed by his brother 
Mas'^ud. The latter had taken part in many of his 
father’s campaigns, and was a brave warrior, but 
given to drinking. In his time the first great blow 
against the Ghaznawi power was struck by the 
rise of the Seldjuks under Toghrul Beg. Mas'ild 
was defeated by him in a desperate battle, in 
which he showed great heroism, at Dandanakan be¬ 
tween Merw and Sarakjis in 431 (1036). From 
this time i^orasan and the whole of the western 
dominions were lost. The change is marked in 
the Nishapur coinage. The last recorded coin of 
Mas'ud’s at that mint is dated 431 (1039-1040) 
and the first of Toghrul Beg’s 433 (1041-1042). 
The Karmathian heresy was very widely spread at 
this period especially in Khorasan, and Mas^d’s 
powerful minister Hasnak was executed for having 
joined this sect and for being in correspondence 
with the Egyptian caliphs. On the side of India 
the dangerous rebellion of a Turkish general 
Ahmed Niyal-tegin was put down with difficulty 
with the aid of Indian troops. Mas'ud wished to 
rival his father’s Indian conquests, and actually 
took the fort of HansI, but the Seldjuk invasion 
put an end to all such projects. He had also to 
deal with a rising of the Maliks of Ghor. After 
his defeat by the Seldjuks he again left Ghaznln 
for India, but was treacherously seized at the 
Margala Pass near Hasan Abdal by his Tuikish 
and Indian servants who put his deposed brother 
Muhammed on the throne. Mas^ud was murdered 
in prison in 433 (1041). His son Mawdud who 
was governor of Ghaznln defeated Muhammed at 
Nangrahar, and put to death all his father’s mur¬ 
derers „both Turk and Tadjik”. The town of 
Fathabad near Djalalabad was founded by him 
to commemorate this victory. Mawdud reigned till 
441 (1048) and was succeeded by his son 'Abd 
al-RashId after a short interregnum. The increas¬ 
ing power of the Seldjuks made the Ghaznawi 
kings rely more and more on their Indian domin¬ 
ions , and the change is marked (first in Maw- 
dud’s reign) by the adoption of Siva’s bull on 
their coins, with the inscription Sri Samanta Dlwa 
borrowed from the coins of the kings of Ohind. 


In 'Abd al-RashId’s reign the Seldjuk invasion 
was renewed under Dawud and his son Alp-Arslan, 
who invaded the Ghaznln territory by way of 
Tokharistan, and Zamindawar by way of Sistan. 
They were defeated at Khumar and Bust by an 
army under the command of a Turkish slave 
named Toghrul, who after his victory turned 
upon the king, murdered him und usurped the 
throne of Ghaznln. He was himself killed by 
another Turkish slave, and Farrukhzad son of 
Mas'ud was brought out of prison and set on 
the throne (444 — 1052) He reigned till 451(1059) 
and won popularity by lightening the heavy 
taxation of Zabulistan. Probably the rising strength 
of the Ghor Maliks had something to do with 
this leniency. His brother Ibrahim succeeded 
him, and his long reign of over forty years 
was on the whole peaceful and prosperous. He 
made peace with the Seldjuks and married after¬ 
wards his son Mas'ud III to the daughter of 
Malik Shah the Seldjuk king. He made some 
conquests in India, but is more celebrated for 
his peaceful exploits, the erection of mosques, 
serais and schools. Mas'ud III succeeded in 492 
(1099) and reigned till 508 (1115). His reign 
was prosperous and his alliance with the Seldjuks 
preserved him from molestation on the north and 
west. He was able to organize further expedi¬ 
tions into India, one of which penetrated to the 
Ganges. After his death a rivalry between his 
sons Sherzad and Arslan ended in the deposition 
of Sherzad. Arslan reigned only two years, and 
his misconduct brought the long peace with the 
Seldjuks to an end. He insulted his stepmother, 
sister of the great Sanijjar now the Seldju^ king, 
and drove out her son Bahram, his own half- 
brother. Sancjjar made war on him and he was 
defeated and retired on Lahore, but recovered 
Ghaznln for a short time. Bahram with the aid 
of the Seldjuks defeated him a second time and 
he died in India in 511 (ill7). With Bahram’s 
accession the independent Ghaznawi monarchy may 
be said te have ceased te exist. Though he still 
called himself Sultan al-A'zam, yet he became a 
vassal of Sandjar and put his name on his coins 
as suzerain. Bahram Shah reigned till 547 (1152) 
but his rule was restricted, and there was no 
longer strength nor energy in the administration 
to deal with enemies internal or external. The 
Turkoman hordes of the Ghuzz, originally akin to 
the Seldjuh-s, but now their most dangerous enemies, 
threatened from the north, while the mountain chiefs 
of Ghor now began to challenge Ghaznawi supre¬ 
macy in the south. They had been gradually growing 
in strength, and, unlike the other rulers of the time, 
were truly indigenous, sprung from the Tadjik stock. 
Mas'ud III had already in 493 (1099) bestowed the 
government of Ghor on '"Izz al-DIn Husain son of 
Sam, and the Maliks were supported also by Seldjuk 
influence. "Izz al-DIn Husain was succeeded by 
his son Saif al-Dln Surl, whose brother Kutb al- 
Dln Muhammed, known as Malik al-DjibM or King 
of the Mountains, was poisoned in Ghaznln through 
jealousy by Bahram Shah. In revenge for his 
brother’s death Surl invaded Ghaznln. Bahram Shah 
fled to Kurman (i. e. the Kuram valley), and Surl, 
with his brother “^Ala’ al-Din Husain who com¬ 
manded his army, took possession of Ghaznln. 
'Ala’ al-Din then returned to Ghor, and in his ab¬ 
sence Bahram ^ah, having assembled a force of 
Afghans and I^aldj, regained possession of Ghaznln, 
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and captured and slew Surl. Baha^ al-Dln Sam the 
eldest surviving brother had meanwhile been build¬ 
ing up the Ghur power in his own mountains, and 
founded the hill fort of Feroz-koh. After some 
years he marched towards Ghaznln accompanied 
by ‘^Ala^ al-Din, but died on the way. ‘^Ala’ al-Din 
succeeded, and carried out his brother’s intention. 
He defeated Bahram Shah in Zamindawar and after 
two more battles took Ghaznln. He wreaked his 
vengeance in such a savage manner that the town 
never recovered from the wholesale massacre and 
conflagration. From this '^Ala' al-Dln obtained the 
name of Djahan-soz or world-burner. He also de¬ 
stroyed the town of Bust, which seems to have been 
the Ghaznawi capital of Zamindawar as opposed to 
the GhbrI town of Feroz-koh, the mountain capital. 
Ghaznln never recovered its importance, and Bust 
has remained a ruin till the present day. In later 
times Kandahar took its place as the capital of 
Arachosia. Baht am Shah seems to have reoccupied 
Ghaznln after the departure of'Ala^ al-Dln Djahan- 
soz: he died soon after (547=1152) and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Khosraw Shah. He was quickly 
driven out of Ghaznln by the advance of the Ghuzz 
hordes, and retained nothing but his dominions in 
the Pandjab. At Lahore he was succeeded after 
seven years by his son lOjosraw Malik who reigned 
there for nearly thirty years until the Ghaznawi 
dynasty was finally extinguished by the Ghoris in 
583 (1187-1188). 

A long period of power in Afghanistan might 
now have been anticipated for the Ghori kings, 
but its progress was suddenly checked by the ris¬ 
ing forces of Central Asian barbarism. The Ghuzz, 
the Shahs of Kh"arizm and the Moghuls under 
Cingiz IGjSn burst upon the country in rapid suc¬ 
cession, with the result that the Ghoris lost all 
power in their own countiy, although they con¬ 
quered an extensive empire in India and were 
able to hand it on to a long line of successors, 
— not indeed their own descendants but those 
of their Turkish slaves. -At the time when '.Ala’ 
al-Din Djahan-soz took Ghaznin the most power¬ 
ful monarch reigning was Sultan Sandjar Seldjuk, 
who claimed to be suzerain both of Ghaznln and 
Ghor. Towards the end of his reign he began to 
have trouble with the northern hordes, both Khita’is 
and Ghuzz. In 536 (1141) he suffered a defeat at 
the hands of the Khita’is, and was threatened by 
the Ghuzz. These events seem to have encouraged 
LAla’ al-Din Djahaii-sdz to throw off the Seldjuk 
)oke. He enlisted a large number of Turks, Ghuzz 
and Khaldj in his army and marched into the 
valley of the Hari-rud, where he was encountered 
by Sandjar. His wild allies deserted him, and 
gave the victory to Sandjar. 'Ala’ al-Din was taken 
prisoner, and chained with golden fetters which he 
had himself prepared for Sandjar. He soon however 
obtained Sandjar’s favor, and Ghor w'as restored 
to him. Next year Sandjar himself fell a victim to 
the Ghuzz, and was captured by them. Khorasan 
was laid waste in a savage way, a foretaste of what 
was to happen in the time of Cingiz Khan, who 
was born the year succeeding the defeat of Sandjar. 
The king’s imprisonment lasted four years; he died 
i" 552 (1157) und the rule of the great Seldjuks 
perished with him. The Ghuzz were now' in great 
force along the northern frontier of Ghor. 'Ala’ 
al-Din had extended his dominions into eastern 
Khorasan and the Murghab valley, and died at 
Herat in 551 (1156). Saif al-Din Muhammed who 


succeeded was defeated and slain by the Ghuzz of 
Balkh’ in 558 (1162), but his successor Ghiyath al- 
Din Sam inflicted a severe defeat on them the same 
year. Meanwhile the Ghuzz had seized on Ghaznin 
after Bahram Shah’s death and held it for twelve 
years until they were driven out by the Ghori king 
and his celebrated brother Mu'izz al-Din Muham¬ 
med b. Sam (often alluded to by his earlier name 
Shihab al-Din). A short respite from barbarian 
invasions was thus obtained, and Mu'izz al-Din 
became ruler of Ghaznln under the suzerainty of 
his brother who reigned at Ghor. He immediately 
began to organize expeditions into India, not only 
against the Hindus and the Karmathian heietics 
of Multan, but also against the still existing rem¬ 
nant of the Ghaznawi empire. He seized and im¬ 
prisoned the last king Khosraw Malik and annexed 
his dominions in 583 (1187). Thus he obtained 
possession of the Pandjab as a base for his further 
Indian conquests. Ghiyath al-Din was himself occu¬ 
pied on the w'estern frontier of his dominions. He 
asserted his supremacy over Sistan, w'hich remained 
under its own Maliks as governors under Ghaz- 
nawis, Seldjiiks and Ghoris. Tadj al-Din Harb ad¬ 
mitted his supremacy, but continued to strike his 
own coins. In 571 (1175) Ghiyath al-Din occupied 
Her.at. In 58S (1192) his northern dominions w'ere 
attacked by Sultan Shah, brother of Takash the 
fjiah of lOi-'arizm. Mu'izz al-Din joined his brother 
from Ghaznin and they defeated Sultan Shah on 
the Murghab R., but the Khwarizm-Shahs did not 
give up their plans of conquest. As long as GhivSth 
al-Din and Mu'izz al-Din lived they were able to 
guard their dominions, but Ghiyath al-Din died in 
598 (l20l) and his brother who succeeded him 
was assassinated by a fanatic at Damyak between 
the Indus and the Djehlam rivers on his return 
from a campaign against the Khokhars near Lahore 
in 602 (1205). He had made his cousin 'Ala’ al- 
Din ruler of Ghor in supersession of Ghiyath al- 
Din Mahmud (son of the late king Ghiyath al-Din 
Muhammed b. Sam), but after the death of Mu'izz 
al-Din Ghiyath al-Din recovered his throne but 
was murdered in 607 (i2to-t2H) by some pri¬ 
soners he had kept at the desire of the Kh"5rizm- 
Shah in his fort at Feroz-koh. He was not able to 
hold his own at Ghaznin, where the power fell 
into the hands of the Turkish generals, formerly 
slaves, of Mu'izz al-Din Muhammed b. Sam, who 
had left no son. The principal of these were Tadj 
al-Din \ alduz, Kutb al-Din Aibak, Nasir al-Din 
Kubaca and Shams al-Din Iltutmish. Of these four 
\ alduz was the favorite of the deceased king, and 
he held possession of Ghaznin for nine years 
during which he continued to put the deceased 
sovereign s name on his coins as suzerain, calling 
hitirself ,his servant" {\iOdu/iu). Kutb al-Din’s ac¬ 
tivity W'as confined mainly to India, but he once 
took Ghaznin and held it for forty days. Kubaca 
made a kingdom for himself in Sind and Multan 
and disputed the possession of the Pandjab with 
A alduz, but finally succumbed to Iltutmish, who 
established a dynasty in India. Valduz was a strong 
ruler and kept the impending invasions at bay for 
a time, and .spread his authority over Ghor and 
Herat. He also invaded Sistan, but ended in making 
peace with Tadj al-Din Harb who remained in 
possession. But the rivalry betw'een A'alduz and 
Htutmish was fatal to the stability of the kingdom. 
They met in battle at Tiraori near Karnal in 612 
(1215) and \ alduz was defeated and put to death, 
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but Iltutmish though strong in India had no hold 
on the Ghaznin territories, and was unable to hold 
them. The Ghori Maliks had lost their power and 
there was no one left to withstand the conquering 
‘Ala^ al-Din Muhammed b. Takash of Kh"arizm. 
He took the defenceless town of Ghaznin in 612 
(1215) and obtained possession of the whole do¬ 
minions of Ghor and Ghaznin. He left his son 
Djalal al-Din Mangubarti as sultan and himself 
went north to meet a yet more mighty foe, the 
irresistible Cingiz Khan. After his defeat and death 
in 617 (1220) Djalal al-Din made a brave but 
hopeless struggle against the Mo gh ul advance. He 
had lost his hereditary dominions of Kh" arizm, 
and made Ghaznin the centre of his resistance. The 
Ghori Maliks supported him. He defeated the 
Moghuls at Farwan, but had to fall back before 
Cingiz who crossed the Flindu-kush at Bamian. 
Djalal al-Din retired on the Indus but was over¬ 
whelmed near the Nilab ferry, and only escaped 
by swimming his horse across the river where 
Cingiz Khan did not follow him. His further wan¬ 
derings are not connected with Afghanistan. The 
Moghul invaders, „the accursed pagans”, were now 
in complete possession of the country. Herat was 
taken by Tuli son of Cingiz in 6ig (1222), and 
a frightful massacre of the Mussulman population 
followed. Sistan also fell before him, and its line 
of independent Maliks finally disappeared. Ghaznin 
was taken by Ogotai after the defeat of Djalal al- 
Din on the Indus. Cingiz himself returned by 
Bamian to Turkistan. Ogotai then advanced into 
Ghor, and using this territory as his centre of 
operations he dominated the mountains of Feroz- 
koh and Ghardiistan as well as the plains of the 
Garmser and Sistan. The last Ghori Maliks went 
down before the flood, and Feroz-koh was destroyed 
so thoroughly that even its site is now doubtful 
(619 = 1222). Tiilak, another strong mountain foit, 
made a successful resistance at this time but fell 
soon afterwards. Possibly the Moghul colonization 
of the Hazara hills began at this time, as we learn 
that the population of Tulak was transferred to 
Sistan. Other mountain towns made a stubborn 
resistance, but their tenacity only led to more 
thorough destruction. A leader of the people of 
Ghor was Emir Muhammed of Ghardjistan, who 
was descended from the Ghori Maliks on his 
mother’s side. He was killed in the fort of Ashyar 
during its siege by the Moghuls in 620 (i 223). The 
founders of the Kurt dynasty were his descendants. 
The greater part of Afghanistan was now incor¬ 
porated in the Moghul empire, but on the eastern 
side a Turkish chief Saif al-Din Hasan Karlugh 
who had perhaps been associated with Djalal al- 
Din Mangubarti obtained possession of Bamian, 
Ghaznin and Ghor for a time. He certainly was 
in power as early as 622 (1225) as a coin was 
struck by him in the name of the caliph al-Zahir, 
and continued till 636 (1238) when he submitted 
to Ogotai and received a Moghul ^ihna or in- 
tendant. Notwithstanding this he was driven 
into India by the Kuram valley. He and his son 
Nasir al-Din ruled in Sind for twenty years longer. 
Ghaznin and the Kuram were now used by the 
Moghuls as a base for their further invasion of 
India. We hear nothing of Afghans in connection 
with these movements, and it is possible they had 
not spread as far north as the Kuram valley. After 
Ogotai’s death the Moghul empire was divided, and 
Afghanistan fell to the share of the Persian Ilkhans 
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descended from Tuli. Under their suzerainty a Tadjik 
dynasty known as the Kurts or Kerts rose to power 
and held a great part of the country for nearly two 
hundred years. The founder was Rukn al-Din 
Muhammed Maraghani who obtained the favor of 
Cingiz Khan and was left in possession of Herat 
His son Shams al-Din accompanied Jlengu Khan' 
in some of his expeditions, and was confirmed in 
the possession of Ghardjistan, Ghor, Farah and 
Sistan. He submitted to Hulagu in 654 (1256), 
and was afterwards engaged in wars in Sistan, 
not, as Howorth says, against Afghans, but against 
the indigenous Tadjiks. He is said to have taken 
a fort in an island in a lake called Bakar. Raverty 
places this in Sistan, and it may be represented 
by the ruins of Kakhaha on the island of Shahr-i 
Kh" adja in the Hamun, but the name Bakar seems 
never to have been used in Sistan. Howorth puts 
it in Lake .\bistada, which seems impossible. The 
name Bakar may possibly be due to confusion with 
the island fortress of Bhakhar on the Indus. 

Sistan (now also called Nimroz) was probably 
the centre of Shams al-Din’s province, as under 
Abaka we find Nimroz included in a list of pro¬ 
vinces on the border of the empire of the Ilkhans, 
which were left under their own princes. Appa¬ 
rently the boundaries of this province were ex¬ 
tensive including Herat on one side, and on the 
other Ghor, Zamindawar and Zabulistan. Shams 
al-Din as a true Ghori made his capital in the 
mountains at Khaisar, east of Herat. In the war 
between .\baka and Borak Shams al-Din at first 
sided with the latter, and after .-^.baka's victory 
at Herat he fell into disgrace and was invited or 
commanded to leave his ,eagle’s nest”, and to make 
Herat his headquarters (673 = 1275) shortly after 
he was summoned to 'Irak and there poisoned 
(676=1278). His son, known as Shams al-Din 
II, who succeeded is said by Khondemir to have 
besieged Kandahar, if this is correct and does 
not refer to an older capital such as Bust or Gi- 
rishk it is the first mention of Kandahar. 

This prince like his father retired to Khaisar 
leaving Herat to his son, 'Ala'’ al-Din, and after¬ 
wards to another son, Fakhr al-Din. 

He himself remained at lOraisar till his death 
in 705 (1305). Fakhr al-Din after many vicissi¬ 
tudes due to civil wars and rebellions among the 
Moghul leaders, during which Herat was besieged 
by Caghatai Moghuls under Nikodar, remained 
in possession of that town for many years and 
erected many public buildings and fortifications. 
Ultimately he fell into disgrace with the Ilkhan 
Uldjaitu, and took to the mountains. The emir 
Danishmand was sent against Herat. He was ad¬ 
mitted to the citadel by the governor left there 
by Fakhr al-Din, and there he and his followers 
were treacherously murdered. Fakhr al-Din pro¬ 
fessed great sorrow, but remained in the moun¬ 
tains till he died in 706 (1307) soon after his 
father. His son Ghiyath al-Din succeeded him. 
Herat was soon taken by the Moghuls. Ghiyath 
al-Din then went to the Court of Uldjaitu to ask 
for investiture; he was imprisoned, but after some 
time was allowed to return and was invested wiih 
the government. In his later years he accompa¬ 
nied Yasaul into Ma wara’ al-nahr and took part 
in the war against Yasaur who invaded Khorasan 
in 717 (1317). In these wars he was able to streng- 
then his position as the power of the Ilkhans 
declined. After the accession of .\bu Sa'id he won 
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further favor by the successful resistance he of¬ 
fered to another invasion of Yasaur(7i9= 1319). 
He also decorated Herat with many fine buildings. 
The final defeat and death of Yasaur still further 
increased the power of the Kurts, and after con¬ 
solidating his power and capturing the famous 
hill fort of Tulak, Ghiyath al-Din was able to go 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca (726 = 1325) and died 
soon after his return (729=1329). After the 
short reigns of two of his sons the third, Mu'^izz 
al-Din, succeeded in 732 (1332), and reigned for 
thirty-eight years. He was a strong ruler, and 
perhaps in the break up of the empire which 
followed Abu Sapid’s death he might have suc¬ 
ceeded in making his kingdom really indepen¬ 
dent had it not been for Timur’s invasion. There 
is no doubt that his position as a Tadjik prince 
excited great jealousy among the leaders of the 
Mo gh uls, and they combined against him under 
the emir Kazghan of Ma wara’' al-nahr. He was 
driven into Herat but succeeded in defending it, 
and Kazghan ultimately withdrew after exacting 
a treaty to the effect that Mu'^izz al-Din should 
attend on him in his own dominions. This pro¬ 
mise he faithfully kept, and thereby obtained 
the support of Kaz gh an against his domestic 
enemies. Timur in his early days served under 
Kazghan against Mu'izz al-Din and relates in his 
memoirs that even then he had determined to 
make Khorasan his own. Mu‘izz al-Din died in 
771 (*370), while negotiating a treaty with Ti¬ 
mor. His son Ghiyath al-Din Fir 'Ali rashly re¬ 
fused to admit Timur’s supremacy, and in 782 
(1380). Timur laid siege to Herat. The Kurt prince 
submitted, and was well received. Herat was spared, 
but the fortifications were levelled and the trea¬ 
sure carried off. Three years later, however, there 
was an outbreak of the Ghori troops headed by 
some members of the Kurt family, and the garri¬ 
son was slaughtered. Timur retook the town, and 
this time there was a massacre of the inhabit¬ 
ants and it was destroyed. Ghiyath al-Din was 
killed during this rising, and with him the Kurt 
dynasty came to an end. It represented the last 
attempt of the brave and civilized Tadjiks of Ghor 
and Herat to maintain an independent kingdom 
in their own land. From this time till the rise of 
the Afghans to power in the l8'l> century there 
was no indigenous dynasty; the country was under 
the rule of foreigners. 

In the course of Timur’s invasion Sistan was 
frightfully ravaged and has never since enjoyed 
its old prosperity. Irrigation works were neglected 
and towns deserted. The ruins of Sarotar, Zarandj, 
Tarakun and Ramrod still remain to attest its 
former greatness. Kabul and Kandahar (now rising 
into importance) were rapidly subdued, and the 
whole country became part of Timur’s empire. In 
800 (1397) Timur turned to the east. His grand¬ 
son Fir Muhammed was made governor of Kabul, 
Ghaznin and Kandahar, while his son Shahrukh 
was invested with the kingdom of Khorasan with 
his capital at Herat. Fir Muhammed made a raid 
on the Afghans of the Sulaiman Mountains and 
then marched into India. Timur himself hearing 
that he had been checked at Multan crossed the 
Hindu-kush from Andarab, and turned aside in 
Lawman to attack the Siyah-posh and Katdr Ka- 
It may be noted that a principal section of 
the Kafirs still bears the name of Katir; and it 
is possible in this name to see a continuation of 


the title Kidara borne by the later Kushans. — After 
this expedition he again attacked the turbulent 
Afghans, and crossed the Indus at the spot where 
Djalal al-Din Mangubarti had swum across. He 
passed through Banu both going to and returning 
from India, so he probably followed the TocI 
route which leads through the country of the 
Ghalzais and Waziris. \Ve do not hear of any 
Afghans being enlisted in his armies, although 
Tadjiks served under him. When TimUr died in 
807 (1405) Fir Muhammed was ruling at Kabul, 
but wasted his time in debauchery while Khalil 
seized on the central power. The war which fol¬ 
lowed ended with the murder of Fir Muhammed. 
Khalil was dethroned soon after, and Shahrukh, 
who had been governing well at Herat, became 
supreme monarch (8x2 = 1409). His reign of nearly 
forty years was a period of peace and prosperity, 
during which the land had time to recover from 
the devastations of recent years. Herat, the capi¬ 
tal, profited by his patronage, and many fine 
buildings were erected, some of which still exist. 
His son Ulugh Beg, a student and philosopher, 
reigned as supreme king only three years when 
he was murdered by his son 'Abd al-Latif who 
reigned for a few months only. ^Abd -Mlah fol¬ 
lowed and then Babar Mirza ruled locally for 
several years, but never became emperor (GOr- 
gan). In 861 (1456) Abu Said obtained this title, 
but the possession of Khorasan and AfgjjanistSn 
was disputed by Husain Baikarh. He conquered 
this prince in 870 (1465) but only reigned two 
years, and his successor Sultan Ahmed never held 
Khorasan. Husain Bail^arS now exercised undis¬ 
puted sway from his capital Herat over I^o- 
rasan, Sistan, Ghor and Zamindawar till 911 
(1506). Herat during the long reigns of Shahrukh 
and Husain Baikara was at the height of its fame, 
one of the most celebrated centres of poetry, phi¬ 
losophy and art. Towards the end of Sultan Hu¬ 
sain’s reign the growing power of Shaibani and 
his Ozbegs overshadowed it from the north, and 
a tendency appeared in other parts of Afghanistan 
to break up into separate principalities, though 
not under native rulers. Babar afterwards the con¬ 
queror of India who had been expelled from his 
hereditary kingdom in Farghana and Ma wara^ al- 
nahr established himself in Kabul and took the 
title of Fadshah (or Badshah, as it is pronounced 
in .\fghanistan and India). Kabul had been more 
or less independent under various princes of the 
house of Timur, and had just been seized by 
Mukim Arghun when Babar suddenly appeared 
before it and took possession of it (910=1505). 
Kabul remained under Babar and his successors the 
emperors of India for over two hundred years, 
until the invasion of Nadir Shah. 

The rise to power of the Arghuns was more 
dangerous to the Khorasan kingdom. Dhu’l-Ntln 
Beg Arghun, a descendant of the Illchans of Persia 
distinguished himself in war and was invested 
with the government of Ghor and Sistan. After 
a ^ successful campaign against the Hazara and 
Nikgdarl tribes he received in addition Zaminda¬ 
war and the Garmser, and fixed his capital at the 
growing centre Kandahar. There he became practi¬ 
cally independent, and extended his power south¬ 
wards, with the assistance of his son Shah Beg, 
to the Bolan Pass and Siwistan. He is still known 
legend as Zunu commander of Shah 
Husain s armies. In 902 (1497) te espoused the 
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cause of Badl^ al-Zaman, the rebel son of Husain, 
and gave him his daughter in marriage. In 904 
(1498-1499) Husain invaded Zamindawar but was 
obliged to retire, and Dhu’l-Nun Beg himself now 
openly invaded Herat drawing his army from the 
warlike population of Ghor, Zamindawar and Kan¬ 
dahar, probably Tadjiks and Afghans. This war 
left him stronger than ever, as Badi' al-Zaman 
received the province of Balkh, and Sistan was 
given to DhuT-Nun Beg. The successful raid of 
his son Mukim on Kabul for a time added to his 
reputation. Sultan Husain died in 911 (1506), 
and during Badl^ al-Zaman’s short reign Dhu’l- 
Nun Beg was at the height of his power, but 
Shaibani’s invasion was fatal to him. He was de¬ 
feated and killed in the first battle against the 
Ozbegs, and Shaibanl took Herat in 913 (1507). 
His sons Shah Beg and Mukim were now be¬ 
tween Babar and Shaibanl. Babar with some right 
claimed to be heir to Timur’s empire and advanced 
against Kandahar, while the Arghun princes allied 
themselves with his old enemy Shaibanl. Babar 
defeated them and took Kandahar. He left his 
son Nasir Mlrza in charge there, and he was im¬ 
mediately attacked by Shaibanl. Babar himself 
had been on his way to Herat to concert mea¬ 
sures of defence against the Ozbegs with Sultan 
Husain when he heard of the latter’s death. He 
joined the sultan’s sons in their campaign on the 
Murghab, and then after visiting Herat returned 
in winter by the mountain road to Kabul, a 
journey during which he and his troops under¬ 
went great hardships. He returned to Kabul in 

912 (beginning of 1507) just in time to suppress 
a dangerous plot among his own relations. Then 
he followed his expedition to Kandahar in the 
summer, and was back in Kabul by Djumada I 

913 (Sept. 1507), arranging an Indian expedition, 
and had already started when he was recalled by 
the news that Kandahar had fallen and that the 
Arghuns had been restored by Shaibanl. When 
the news reached him he was actually engaged in 
war with the Afghan tribes of IDjagdalak and 
Nangrahar, tribes recently established in the Kabul 
valley. He had great difficulty in holding even 
Kabul, where his authority was threatened by 
rebellion and mutiny. Shaibanl was now possessor 
of Khorasan and Overlord of Kandahar, but his 
power began to decline. His armies suffered se¬ 
verely during an expedition into the mountains 
of Ghor, and another warrior king, Shah Isma'il, 
founder of the Safawl kingdom of Persia, threat¬ 
ened him from the west. In 916 (1510) Isma'll 
invaded Khorasan and Shaibanl was defeated and 
slain near Merw. Herat passed into Isma'il’s pos¬ 
session, and the Shrtte doctrines were enforced 
there by a severe persecution. Babar now allied 
himself with Isma'^Il and recovered for a time 
possession of his hereditary dominions in Central 
Asia, leaving the kingdom of Kabul to his brother 
Nasir Mlrza. The alliance with the Safawl king 
however was impopular, and the Ozbegs rallied. 
In the end Babar, after the severe defeat at 
Ghazhdawan near Bukhara (918 = 1512) from which 
he barely escaped with his life, had to fall back 
upon Kabul, which he found in great disorder, 
and he had to suppress outbreaks among his own 
Moghul troops and among the Afghan tribes. 
The Yusufzais had moved down from the moun¬ 
tains into the Peshawar valley, and expelled their 
predecessors the Dilazaks from the mountains of 


Badjawr and Swat. Babar put them down severely 
and took Badjawr with great slaughter. He also 
had to put down risings among the Hazaras. He 
then turned his attention to Kandahar where Shah 
Beg Arghun was still established. He had tried in 
vain to make terms with Shah Isma'^Il, had been 
imprisoned at Herat, but escaped, and had since 
been endeavoring to establish a kingdom for himself 
in Sind, which he invaded with the assistance of 
some Baloc tribes in 917 (1511). Babar made two 
attempts to take Kandahar before he finally suc¬ 
ceeded in 928 (1522). Shah Beg then removed his 
headquarters to Shal (Quetta) in summer and Slbl 
in winter, and pursued his schemes in Sind, while 
the whole Kandahar province remained in Babar’s 
possession. Babar now felt himself strong enough 
to embark on the series of enterprises which ended 
in the overthrow of the kingdom of the Lodi 
Afghans in India. He always preferred Kabul to 
the plains of India, and was buried at Ghaznln where 
his tomb is marked by a column. 

This period was marked by four simultaneous 
invasions of the plains of India from the mountains 
to the west of the Indus valley. Two of these were 
invasions by armies led by ambitious kings anxious 
to carve out kingdoms for themselves, i.e. that of 
Babar which founded the Moghul empire, and that 
of the Ar gh uns which founded a short-lived kingdom 
in Sind. The other two were of the nature of 
national migrations, the movement of whole tribes 
seeking for fertile lands on which to settle. Of 
these the first was the movement of the Yusufzais, 
the Lohanis and other Afghan tribes into the valleys 
of Peshawar, Kohat and Banu, and the second the 
movement of a great mass of BaloS tribes into 
the Indus basin, whose descendants are still very 
numerous in North Sind and the South Pandjab. 

■Af gh anistan itself entered upon a more settled 
period under the influence of the two great empires 
of India and Persia between which it was divided. 
Herat and Sistan remained with Persia though still 
for a time troubled by Ozbeg raids. Kabul remained 
part of the Moghul empire while Kandahar some¬ 
times belonged to one and sometimes to the other. 
The power of the Mo gh ul emperors was gradually 
restricted to the south of the Hindu-kush. North 
of it Sulaiman Mlrza, established by Babar as 
governor of Bada khsh an, founded something like 
an independent dynasty, and the rest of the 
country remained under the Shaibanides. Isma'll 
died in 930 (1524), and Babar in 937 (iSSo)- 
Babar’s son Humayun succeeded him and his 
brothers Kamran, Hindal and '.Askar! held various 
governments. Kabul and Kandahar were united 
with the Pandjab under Kamran. On the Persian 
side Tahmasp the successor of Isma'll had made 
his brother Sam Mlrza governor of Herat. The 
Safawls regarded Kandahar as an appanage of the 
kingdom of KhorasSn now in their possession, and 
considered its occupation by the Moghul emperors 
to be a usurpation. In 941 0535 ) Sam Mlrza made 
a sudden attack on it, but it resisted him success¬ 
fully, and after eight months Kamran arrived and 
raised the siege. During SSm’s absence the Ozbegs 
under 'L’baid Allah invaded Khorasan, and the 
unfortunate town of Herat was again taken and 
sacked. Tahmasp recovered it, deposed Sam and 
himself attacked Kandahar which he took; but it 
was recovered by Kamran. Meanwhile Humayun 
lost his throne in India through the rising of the 
Snr Afghans under Sher Shah, and in 950 (1543) 
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he made his way from Sind through the desert 
south of Kandahar to Sistan and Persia, where he 
was treated hospitably by Shah Tahmasp. In 952 
(1545) with the assistance of a Persian army he 
laid siege to Kandahar which was held against him 
by his brother '^Askari on behalf of Kamran; and 
took it after a prolonged resistance. In accordance 
with his engagement with Tahmasp he made the 
town over to the Persians, but this excited great 
discontent among his own followers, and Humayun 
at last retook Kandahar from the Persians, and 
treated the province as part of his own dominions , 
greatly to the anger of Tahmasp. Shortly after¬ 
wards Humayun took Kabul and with it obtained 
possession of his young son Akbar now three years 
old. During the next few years the war between 
the brothers went on with varying fortunes. Kamran 
twice regained possession of Kabul but could not 
hold it long * on one occasion he is said to have 
exposed the young prince Akbar on the battle¬ 
ments. He then spent some time among the 
Mahmand and Khalil tribes of Afghans, whom he 
incited to plunder the Kabul valley. At last in 
961 (1553)1 surrendered to Humayun and was 
deprived of his sight. Humayun now held the 
kingdom of Kabul and Kandahar and found himself 
strong enough to attempt the reconquest of India. 
This resulted in his victory over the Sur kings, 
but shortly afterwards in 963 (1556) he died from 
the effect of an accident. While the young king 
Akbar was occupied in completing the reconquest of 
India TahmSsp took the opportunity (965 = 1558) 
of seizing on Kandahar, and it remained under 
Persian rule until the prince Muzaffar Husain sur¬ 
rendered it to Akbar thirty-eight years later in 
1003 (1594) during the first years of the reign of 
the Persian king ^Abbas the Great The future 
history of KandahSr may be given here. In the 
reign of the emperor Djahan-gir in 1031 (1621) 
Shah '^Abbas recovered it, but it was lost again 
by his successor Shah Safi I in whose time the 
governor '^All Mardan Khan surrendered it to Shah 
Djahan (1047 = 1637); Glrishk was also taken 
after a siege, and Zamlndawar occupied. In 1058 
(1648) the young Persian king "Abbas U, then 
only sixteen years of age, led an army to Kandahar 
and took it, and it never again formed part of 
dominions of the Moghul empire. Shah Djahan’s 
armies in vain attempted the reconquest. The rival 
princes Awrangzeb and Dara-shikoh both conducted 
expeditions against it, but were equally unsuccess¬ 
ful, and after the failure of the last (1062= 1652) 
no further attempts were made. 

With the exception of the vicissitudes of Kan¬ 
dahar there is little to record in the history of 
Afghanistan during the time it was divided be¬ 
tween the Moghul and Safawi empires. The 
Af gh an tribes were steadily increasing in numbers 
and influence, and it was probably at this period 
that the ‘^Abdalls and Ghalzais spread from their 
mountains over the more fertile lands of Kanda¬ 
har and Zamlndawar and the Tarnak and Arghan- 
dab valleys. The decline in the position and 
influence of the Tadjik races which had borne 
the brunt of the Mongolian invasions, and the 
occupation of their mountain fortresses of Ghor 
by a semi-Mongolian population, gave the Afghan 
race the opportunity of rising into prominence. 
In their eastern mountains they had been but 
little affected by invaders eager chiefly to press 
on through the passes to the plunder of India, 


and the same need of an outlet for their increasing 
population which led them to spread into the 
plains of India on the east also led the pastoral 
tribes to spread w'estwards. The mountain tribes 
continued to maintain practical independence of 
all rule. The Moghul government at Kabul ruled 
nominally, but its actual power was confined to 
the open valleys. In 994 (1586) for instance 
Akbar’s army met with a disastrous defeat at the 
hands of the Yusufzais of Swat and BadjawT, and 
the general Radja Birbal was slain. Radja Man 
Singh afterwards defeated the mountaineers but they 
were never really conquered; they often raided 
the plains and sometimes took sides in dynastic 
quarrels, as when the Yusufzais took up the cause 
of the pretended prince Shudja*’ against Aw’rangzeb. 
When Shah ‘^Alam I before his accession was 
governor of Kabul under Awrangzeb in 1114 
(1702) one of his commanders Purdil Khan, him¬ 
self an Afghan, was killed with all his troops 
when trying to pass from Khost to Kabul, and 
he had to bribe the tribes to keep open the road 
between Kabul and Peshawar. 

In the Kandahar province the frequent changes 
of government between India and Persia fomented 
dissensions and intrigue, and enabled the power¬ 
ful tribes to play off one against the other. The 
Abdalls near Kandahar succeeded in this manner 
in obtaining concessions from Shah '^Abbas the 
Great. Sado was recognized as chief, and his 
descendants the Sadozais became the ruling fa¬ 
mily. Nevertheless their misconduct led to part 
of the liibe being removed to the Herat pro¬ 
vince. This removal led to an extension of the 
influence of the Ghalzai tribe near Kandahar, 
and their power continued to increase until the 
accession of the emperor ^ah '^Alam I, when 
the Ghalzais of the Kandahar province began to 
intrigue with him against the Persian government. 
The plot was discovered and Gurgin I^an, a 
Georgian chief, was sent to Kandahar at the head 
of an army, and arrested Mir Wais the Ghalzai 
chief. During his imprisonment however Mir Wais 
succeeded in gaining the confidence of Shah Hu¬ 
sain the Persian king, and was allowed to return 
to his tribe. Shortly afterwards he treacherously 
murdered Gurgin Khan whom he had invited to 
a banquet, seized upon Kandahar and defeated 
all attempts to subdue him. He died soon after, 
and^ his brother '"Abd al-^Aziz, who showed an 
inclination to submit to Persia, was murdered by 
Mahmud son of Mir Wais, who established him¬ 
self as ruler. 

At the same period the section of the AbdMl 
tribe in the Herat province became practically 
masters of that province, and defeated a strong 
force sent against them under Safi Kull Khan, 
and held their own till the time of Nadir Shah, 
even taking Farah from the Ghalzais after the 
latter had conquered Persia. But the Ghalzais 
were the most formidable tribe at this period, 
and Mahmud, perceiving the w'eakness into which 
the Safawi monarchy had fallen, boldly invaded 
Persia. He marched by way of Sistan and Karman, 
but was defeated by Lutf ^All Khan and fell back 
on Kandahar. At the same time the Abdalls spread 
over Khorasan and laid siege to Meshed. MahmUd 
soon strengthened himself by the alliance of a 
Hrge body of Baloces and renewed his attack. 
On this occasion he took Karman a second time, 
and leaving \ezd untouched, marched straight to 
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Ispahan, ^ah Husain tried in vain to bribe him, 
and after an unexpected victory Ispahan fell into 
his hands through the folly and cowardice of its 
rulers. Husain abdicated and crowned Mahmud 
with his own hands, and the Ghalzai chief became 
Shah of Persia. The reigns of Mahmud and his 
successor Ashraf belong to Persian history. They 
were in no way fitted to reign over a country 
like Persia, and had not sufficient force behind 
them to oppose any truly national movement. 
Even the support of the Kandahar province was 
lost when A^raf succeeded his cousin Mahmud, 
whose brother was able to retain Kandahar. The 
AbdalTs too remained independent in Herat. Thus 
when Nadir Kuli Khan put himself at the head 
of a national movement, even though he was an 
Afshari Turk and a Sunni, Ashraf’s government 
collapsed rapidly, and few of the Ghalzais sur¬ 
vived to reach their native countrj'. Ashraf was 
killed while wandering in Balocistan in 1142 
(1729). Nadir now turned his arms against the 
Abdalis under Malik Mahmud Khan who held 
Meshhed (1142= 1728). He thoroughly defeated 
them and took many prisoners. Nevertheless he 
perceived their value as fighting men and secured 
their support by restoring them to their old home 
near Kandahar, from which he removed the Ghal¬ 
zais when he had the opportunity. He banished 
them to the Herat province, but very few if any 
seem to have really settled there, and there are 
none there at the present day. When Nadir Shah 
had made himself king of Persia he laid siege to 
Kandahar which resisted him for a year, but at 
last fell. During the siege he had built up a new 
town outside the old walls which he called Nadir- 
abad. The Ghalzai power was thoroughly broken 
up, but towards the Af gh an tribes in general and 
especially the Abdalis he pursued a policy of 
conciliation, and enlisted large numbers in his 
army. Many Ghalzais took refuge in the Kabul 
province of the Indian empire, and Nadir Shah, 
asserting that his remonstrances had received no 
reply, advanced on Kabul which fell at once. Thus 
it was finally severed from the Mo gh ul empire. 
The last known date of any coin of the emperor 
Muhammed Shah struck there is 1138 (1725). 
Nadir Shah apparently did not use the Kabul 
mint, but struck coins at KandahSr in 1150 (1737), 
the year of his conquest, and others struck at 
Nadirabad no doubt refer to the period of the 
siege. The whole of Afghanistan was now in his 
hands and afforded him the necessary base for his 
invasion of India in 1152 (1739). As a result of 
his victory over Muhammed Shah the whole Moghul 
territory west of the Indus including Peshawar 
and the Deradjat with the suzerainty over the Kal- 
hora or ‘^Abbasi rulers of Sind was ceded to him 
as well as the province of Kabul. On his return 
from Dehli (1152 == 1740) he first crossed the Indus 
at Attock and attacked the Yusufzais who had 
been giving trouble, and then went to Kabul. 
Thence he descended via the Kuram valley and 
the Bangash country, and went through the De¬ 
radjat to Sind, returning by the Bolan to Kan¬ 
dahar and thence to Herat. During the remainder 
of his life he relied to a great extent on his Af¬ 
ghan troops and but little on the Persians from 
whom he was alienated by his Sunni creed. The 
Abdalis were especially favored and their young 
chief Ahmed Khan rose to a high position in his 
army. Tradition says that Nadir himself prophesied 


that Ahmed would be king after him. AYhen 
Nadir Shah was assassinated by Persians and 
Kizil-bash, Ahmed Shah who was near by with a 
strong body of Abdalis seized on a treasure con¬ 
voy and made his way to Kandahar, where he 
made himself king, and obtained possession of all 
the eastern portion of Nadir's empire up to the 
Indus. Herat soon followed, and in the general 
break up of the Persian monarchy Ahmed Shah 
acted as the protector of Shahrukh, grandson of 
Nadir Shah, who was blinded by his enemies, and 
maintained a principality for him in Khorasan. 
This province in reality formed part of the do¬ 
minions of Ahmed Shah and his son Timur Shah, 
both of whom occasionally struck coins at Mesh¬ 
hed, but Shahrukh continued to rule m name 
until he was seized and killed by Ag^a Muham¬ 
med Kixdjiir after Timur Shah's death. Herat was 
however treated as an integral part of the Dur¬ 
rani monarchy, and the ancient kingdom of Kho¬ 
rasan has remained divided between Persia and 
A fgh anistan. In popular parlance the name is still 
employed to denote the Kandahar province and 
the tableland west of the Indus valley. 

Ahmed Shah made Kandahar his capital and 
gave it the name of Ahmedshahl which appears 
on his coins and those of his successors. He took 
the title of Durr*i Durran, and his tribe, the Ab¬ 
dalis, have since then been known as Durrani, His 
family had long been looked up to, and this fact, 
combined with his tact and energy, enabled him 
to hold his own. The tribes were treated mildly, and 
he relied upon foreign war rather than taxation to 
provide him with a revenue. The Durranis were 
pi’oud of him and followed him willingly, but they 
were not an easy race to govern, and his son Timur 
Shah on this account moved his capital to Kabul 
where the population is mainly Tadjik. In his Indian 
conquests Ahmed Shah not only rivalled but ex¬ 
celled Nadir Shah, and extended his dominions 
far beyond the Indus. He added the provinces of 
Ka^mir, of Lahore and Multan, that is the greater 
part of the PandjSb and the suzerainty over the 
Dawadpotras of Bahawalpur to his dominions. 

He invaded India several times, and occupied 
Dehli more than once. His defeat of the Mah- 
ratlas at Panipat in 1174 (1761) was a turning 
point in Indian history, but he did not add any 
provinces beyond the Pandjab to his own domin¬ 
ions. His wars with the Sikhs were perpetual 
and led to the eventual loss of the province. 
The khan of Kalat too the Brahoi Nasir Khan 
who had become feudatory to Nadir Shah declar¬ 
ed his independance in 1172 (i 75 ^)- Ahmed 
^ah besieged Kalat without success, and being 
called away to India accepted a purely nominal 
submission. Nasir Khan, however, supported Ahmed 
Shah in his wars in Khorasan, and contributed 
greatly to his victory over Karim Khan Zend in 
1182 (1768). On this occasion the blind Af^ari 
prince took the side of Karim Khan and sheltered 
him in Meshed which Ahmed ^ah reduced by 
blockade. 

Ahmed Shah died at Murghab in the hills near 
Kandahar in 1187 (1773), leaving his successor a 
very extensive but insecure empire. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century 
the break up of the Mo gh ul empire together with 
the invasions first of Nadir Shah and then of 
Ahmed Shah gave a fresh impulse to Afghan 
settlement in the Ganges valley, some of the ad- 
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venturers rose to great power such as the Rohela 
Hafiz Rahmat I^an and the Bangash Nawabs of 
Farrukhabad. 

Timur Shah had held important posts under his 
father, such as the Nizamship of Lahore and Multan, 
which is marked by a distinct series of coins. At 
the time of Ahmed Shah’s death he was at Herat, 
and only obtained possession of Kandahar after 
seizing and executing his brother Sulaiman, who 
had been set up as his rival. He soon moved his 
capital to Kabul, and reigned uneventfully for 
twenty years, during which the monarchy declined 
steadily in strength and stability, although exter¬ 
nally it remained unimpaired. The authority of the 
central government over the outer provinces was 
precarious. The Sikhs grew in power and took 
Multan in 1196 (1781), but Timur Shah retook it 
the same year. In Sind the feudatory Kalhoras 
were overthrown and replaced by Baloc emirs of 
the Talbur tribe (commonly called Talpurs), who 
waged successful war against Timur Shah’s gene¬ 
rals from 1197 (1782) to 1201 (1786), and re¬ 
mained independent, although they accepted a 
nominal suzerainty. The Mangit emir of Bukhara 
Ma'^sum, who had been encroaching on the Turkistan 
province, especially Merw, also made a nominal 
submission when attacked by Timur Shah, but 
retained all his conquests. In Ka^mir also there 
was a revolt which was suppressed. Internally the 
power of the Barakzai clan of Durranls became 
gradually greater. Timur Shah died in 1207(1793) 
and was succeeded by his son Zaman Shah, who 
reigned till he was dethroned by his brother 
Mahmud Shah in 1215 (1800). Short as his reign 
was he was able to concentrate in it crimes and 
follies enough to wreck the Durrani monarchy. 
Although weakened at home by the rivalry of his 
brothers Mahmud and Shudja'^ al-Mulk, threatened 
in Khorasan by the Kadjars and in the north by 
Shah Murad Mangit, and in the south defied by 
the khan of Kalat and the emirs of Sind, yet he 
could not refrain from wasting his strength in 
foolish attempts to rival Ahmed Shah’s conquests 
in India, and to pose as the champion of Islam 
against Sikhs and Mahrattas. This brought him into 
collision with the English now rapidly becoming 
the ruling power in North India. His first invasion, 
1209 (1795) was cut short at Hasan Abdai by the 
news that Agha Muharamed Kadjar had captured 
Meshed and murdered the blind old Shahrukh. 
Having been appeased by an embassy from the 
Persian king he began a second invasion of India, 
which was interrupted by the rebellion of Mahmud 
at Herat. Having defeated this rising he invaded 
the Pandjab, and this time reached Lahore and 
received the nominal submission of the Sikhs, now 
headed by Randjit Singh, but the Kadjar encroach¬ 
ments in I^orasan again called him back. Mahmud 
meanwhile led a wandering life intriguing with 
discontented persons in Herat and Kandahar. 
Among these was the powerful leader of the 
Barakzai clan, Painda Khan, known by the title 
of Sarfaraz Khan, w’ho was jealous of the authority 
wielded by the vizier WafaMar I^ian. The con¬ 
spiracy was detected and Painda Khan was exe¬ 
cuted^ ^Hib son Path Khan fled to Mahmud in 
Khorasan and induced him to throw himself on 
the sympathy of the Durrani tribe with w'hom 
Zaman Shah was unpopular (Zaman Shah’s mother 
was a \ usufzai while Mahmud’s was a Popalzai 
Durrani). This advice was justified by the result. 


MahmQd obtained possession of Kandahar while 
the infatuated Zaman Shah was preparing for 
another invasion of India. Mahmud advanced on 
Kabul and Zaman fled, but was soon captured 
and blinded (1215 = 1800). Simultaneously with 
Mahmud’s accession at Kabul Shudia*^ al-Mulk 
proclaimed himself king at Peshawar. He was as¬ 
sisted by a Ohalzai rising against Mahmud and in 
1218 (1803) he took Kabul, imprisoned Mahmud 
and released the blind Zaman Shah, his own whole 
brother. For a time Kandahar was held by 
Mahmud’s son Kamran supported by Fath Khan, 
but the latter made terms for himself and sub¬ 
mitted, but discontented with his position almost 
immediately set up a rival king Kaisar Shah son 
of Zaman. The next few years were occupied by 
constant intrigues. Fath Khan changed rapidly from 
one pretender to another, sometimes supporting 
Mahmud and Kamran, sometimes Kaisar while 
Shudja*^ al-Mulk dissipated his strength in expe¬ 
ditions to Sind and Kashmir. Finally Fath Khan, 
who was now supporting Mahmud, defeated Shudja^ 
al-Mulk at Nimla (1224 = 1809). He fled into 
India, and Mahmud’s second reign began. He was 
however absolutely dependent on Fath KhSn, whose 
power became very great. His brother Dost Mu- 
hammed held high office, another brother Muham¬ 
mad A'^zam became governor of Kashmir, and 
another Kohandil governor of Kandahar. Herat 
which had become independent under another 
prince was reconquered by Fath Khan and Dost 
Muhammed in 1232 (1816). Soon afterwards Dost 
Muhammed incurred the enmity of Kamran, who 
had become governor, by entering his harem and 
insulting his sister. He fled to Kashmir and Kamran 
took his vengeance on Fath Khan whom be blinded 
and afterwards killed with the consent of Mahmud. 
Although perfidious and unscrupulous Fath Khan 
was greatly admired by the Afghans, and his 
brother Dost Muhammed had no difficulty in rais¬ 
ing a large force and defeating Mahmud in 1235 
(1818) near Kabul. MahmOd lost Kabul which he 
never recovered. He held Herat till his death in 
1245 (1829), and Kamran continued to rule there 
till he was murdered in 1258 (1842). The BSrakzai 
chiefs held the rest of the country, but ruled in 
the name of various puppet kings of the Sadozai 
family, such as Aiyub and Sultan "^Ali (who took 
the name of Sultan Mahmud on his coins). But 
the outer provinces of the empire were rapidly 
lost. The Sikhs took Multan in 1233 (1818), Kashmir 
*235 (1819), Dera Ghazi Khan in the same 
year and Dera Isma'il Khan in 1236 (1821). 
Pe^awar long resisted them under Sardar Sultan 
Muhammed, but it too fell in 1250 (1834). The 
emirs of Sind threw off the last sign of Afghan 
rule by taking ^ikarpur, and Balkh north of the 
Hindu-kush was lost also. Dost Muhammed there¬ 
fore became the ruler of a compact Afghan king¬ 
dom j the loss of the outlying provinces, which had 
always been a source of weakness to the Sadozai 
kings, tended to consolidate his power. Although 
without scruples of any sort in attaining his ends, 
he yet had the reputation of a just man and was 
popular among the Afghans who will forgive any 
defect in a strong ruler. His rule no doubt con¬ 
trasted favorably with that of all the kings since 
Ahmed Shah. His progress was checked by the 
inevitable rivalries of his brothers. He made Kabul 
his capital, while Kohandil Khan held Kandah^. 
In 1250 (1834) Shudja*^ al-Mulk vainly attempted 
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to recover Kandahar, and after his failure Dost 
Muhammed took the title of emir, but neither he 
nor any of his successors before Habib Allah took 
the title of Shah or king. Herat was taken by the 
Persians after the murder of Kamran by his vizier 
Yar Muhammed Khan and was only recovered by 
Dost Muhammed in 1283 (1863) just before his 
death. 

Shudja'^ al-Mulk after his failure at Kandahar 
endeavored to obtain British assistance, and po¬ 
litical events led to his ultimately obtaining it. 
Attempts to negotiate a treaty with Dost Muham¬ 
med by Burnes had broken down, and the growth 
of Russian influence led the Indian government 
to look favorably on his claims. The Persians 
had at this time (1253 = 1837) laid siege to He¬ 
rat. It was believed that their operations were 
directed by Russians and an English officer con¬ 
ducted the defence. This brought matters to a 
climax. An Anglo-Indian army advanced through 
Sind and the Bolan Pass on Kandahar and thence 
to Kabul. Dost Muhammed fled to Bukhara and 
Shah Shudia*^ was placed on the throne of Kabul 
in 1255 (1839), Dost Muhammed soon surrendered 
and was sent to Calcutta. Shudja'^ al-Mulk’s reign 
was a troubled one. Kabul was abandoned by the 
British Indian army in 1841, and on its retreat 
the army was almost annihilated at the Khurd 
Kabul Pass. These operations were conducted by 
Akbar Khan son of D 3 st Muhammed. The British 
army continued to hold Jljalalabad and Kandahar 
and reoccupied Kabul in the autumn of 1842. 
Just before this event Shudja*^ al-Mulk was mur¬ 
dered (1258 = 1842). His son Fath Djang was 
recognized as king by the Popalzais but opposed 
by the Barakzais. The British soon afterwards left 
Afghanistan, and Fath Djang, knowing he could 
not hold his own, went with them, accompanied 
by the blind old Zaman Shah who was still living. 
Dost Muhammed was sent back to Afghanistan, 
as he was the only man who could establish a 
firm government. Plis son Akbar Khan, however, 
did not accept a subordinate position easily, 
and was on bad terms with his father till he 
died in 1266 (1849). Dost Muhammed maintained 
friendly relations with England except at the time 
of the Sikh war of 1849 when the Afghan con¬ 
tingent covered itself with ridicule by its rapid 
flight after the battle of Gudjarat. During the 
troubles of 1857, when the Indian army mutinied. 
Dost Muhammed gave them no support. He oc¬ 
cupied himself in strengthening his own country, 
and from 1267 to 1272 (1850—1855) he recon¬ 
quered Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz and Badakhshan. 
In 1280 (1863) he succeeded in driving the Per¬ 
sians from Herat, and he died there immediately 
after its recovery, having been a good ruler on the 
whole in spite of obvious faults. 

Sher ‘All his fifth son who had been nominated 
by him as his successor succeeded, but was im¬ 
mediately engaged in civil war with his elder 
brothers Muhammed A‘zam and Muhammed .\fdal, 
and with ‘Abd al-Rahman the able and deter¬ 
mined son of the latter. [For an account of these 
wars see ‘abd al-rahman ichan]. Sher ‘All was de¬ 
feated in 1283 (1866), and lost first Kabul and then 
Kandahar. Afdal and A‘zam reigned in succession 
till 1285 (1868), but never held possession of 
Herat, whence Ya'ktib, Sher ‘All’s son, advanced 
in the latter year and recovered Kandahar and 
Kabul for his father. Sher ‘All now held the 


whole of Afghanistan, he was recognized by the 
Indian government, and met the viceroy Lord 
Mayo at Ambala in 1286 (1869). He was not 
however satisfied with his treatment, as he could 
obtain no definite promise of support against 
other powers. At this period he imprisoned his 
enterprising son Ya‘kub and resented the viceroy’s 
attempt to intercede for him. He agreed to an 
arbitration by British officers as to the Sistan 
border, regarding which there was a dispute with 
Persia. According to this arbitration (1290 = 
1873) a considerable part of the most fertile lands 
was awarded to Persia, and this was another 
cause of resentment. Finally he began to negotiate 
with Russia, and refused to receive a British em¬ 
bassy. These causes led to the war of 1878—1880. 
The British army took Kabul, and Sher ‘All fled 
to Mazar-i Sherlf in Turkistan, where he died in 
1297 (1879). His army, organized on the Euro¬ 
pean model, was defeated without difficulty by 
Lord Roberts at the Paiwar Pass. Ya‘kub was 
released from prison and became emir, and con¬ 
cluded the peace of Gandamak, ceding to British 
India certain territories near the Bolan Pass and 
the Kuram valley, and agreeing to receive a mis¬ 
sion at Kabul. A few months later a rising in 
Kabul resulted in the massacre of the members 
of the mission headed by Cavagnari. This led to 
a fresh outbreak of war. Roberts took Kabul a 
second time but was besieged there by a tribal 
army headed by Muhammed Djan and the Mulla 
Mushk-i ‘Alam. After this was suppressed Ya'^Sh 
was deposed and removed to India where he has 
since lived, and the government was offered to 
‘Abd al-Rahman, a separate State being constituted 
at Kandahar. Part of the army at KandahSr under 
Stewart marched to Kabul, as a preliminary to 
evacuating the country, and in passing through 
the Ghalzai country was attacked at Ahmed Khail 
by a large force of men of that tribe, who were 
only defeated after a most desperate conflict. Scar¬ 
cely had ‘Abd al-Rahman been proclaimed when 
Aiyub, a son of Sher ‘AH, who had been collecting 
an army at Herat, marched on Kandahar, defeated 
a small Anglo-Indian force at Maiwand, and laid 
siege to Kandahar. Roberts marched rapidly from 
Kabul and defeated Aiyub. After this the English 
army withdrew and the whole country including 
Kandahar was made over to ‘Abd al-Rahman [q. v.]. 
The latter died in 1319 (1901), and his son Ha¬ 
bib Allah succeeded him, and has ruled success¬ 
fully since. He appears to be a firm and enlight¬ 
ened ruler and has maintained good relations 
with the neighboring states. Another boundary 
arbitration has resulted in a better definition of 
the Sistan border. The emir Habib Allah has this 
year (1907) paid a long and friendly visit to 
India, and his right to bear the title of king 
has been recognized. 

Although Afghanistan is now to some extent 
under the influence of the British government in 
India and is debarred by treaty from direct rela¬ 
tions with other powers, it is in all other respects 
absolutely independent, and there seems no rea¬ 
son that it should not remain so. Its condition at 
the present day probably compares favorably 
with that at any previous stage in its history. 
The government of its emirs though arbitrary is 
strong and is animated by the intention of justice. 
Freedom from the influence of India it has not, 
and this review of its history shows that it has 
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never been free from such influence of its neigh¬ 
bors either to the east, west or north, and has 
frequently been divided between them. 

Persia exercised such an influence under the 
Achaemenians, the Seleucidae, the Parthians, the 
Sasanians, the Seldjuks, the Mongolian Ilkhans, 
the Safawis and Nadir Shah. Central Asia exer¬ 
cised it under the Ku^ans, the Saraanis, the 
Mongols, the Timurides and the Ozbegsj and 
India exercised it in the time of the Maurya 
kings, the Guptas, the Moghul emperors, and 
exercises it now under British rule. Such a con¬ 
dition is inherent in the geographical position of 
Afghanistan, but it seems to be compatible with 
complete independence in the management of its 
internal affairs. 
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(M. Longworth Dames.) 
AF GH ANS (Awghan, A gh wan), an Asiatic na¬ 
tion. [See AFGHANISTAN.] 

-AFIF al-DIN al-TilimsanI. [See al-tilim- 

SANI'.] 

AFLAH li. Yasar. [See abu 'ata’.] 
AFLAk,_[See falak.] 

AFLATUN, Arabic spelling for Plato, the name 
of the celebrated Greek philosopher. Plato exercised 
considerable, but indirect influence on the mind 
of Mussulman thinkers. He is less known to them 
than Aristotle. The list of his works that have 
been translated into Arabic, that of diverse en¬ 
tirely or partly apocryphal works that have been 
ascribed to him and that of the works which 
Mussulman scholars and philosophers devoted to 
him may be arranged as follows: 

I. The Republic {Kitab al-siydsd), translated by 


Hunain b. Ishak. — The Laws {al-Nawamls), trans¬ 
lated by Hunain b. Ishak and Yahya b. 'Adi. 
Nawdmis with the meaning of „laws“ must not 
be confounded with the same word meaning ,arti¬ 
fices, secrets, recipes‘‘. The Mussulmans knew of 
a book with such a title ascribed to Plato and 
treating of superstitions and prophecies: it is a 
work of Greek origin, which has possibly been 
translated by Hunain b. Ishak. No manuscript of 
the translation of the Laws is extant. — A trans¬ 
lation of the Timceus has been corrected by 
Yahya b. 'Adi (according to the Fihrist and Ibn 
al-Kifti); in another place (in the works just men¬ 
tioned) there is said that the Timceus was trans¬ 
lated by Ibn al-BitrIk and Hunain b. Ishak. 
Mas'udI {Kitab al-tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 163) 
ascribes to Plato also a Medical Timceus {Timaxvus 
tibbi), devoted, he says, to the study of physical 
nature, while the Timceus proper was devoted to 
metaphysics. We know that Hunain b. Ishak trans¬ 
lated Galen’s commentaries to the Timceus of 
Plato; it is very likely that Medical Timceus, 
or Physician's Timceus is a suitable title for 
that translation. A MS. of Constantinople (Aya 
Sofiya, N®. 2410) bears the title of The book of 
Plato called Timceus on philosophy. The Timceus 
is many times quoted in the Arabic literature, in 
Aristotle's theology, by al-Razi, Mas'udI, not speak¬ 
ing of the bibliographers. — The Sophist, trans¬ 
lated by Ishak b. Hunain, with the commentary 
of Olympiodorus; this dialogue has been quoted 
by Avicenna (V. Mehren, Philosophie d'Avicenne, 
P- 33 )- — The Pheedo is quoted by al-BirunI 
{India, ii. 280, 284, 395) and by Mas'ctdl {loc. 
cit., p. 185). — Particular reference to the Apology 
of Socrates is made by Ibn Abi Usaibi'a. 

Besides these works, the following dialogues, are 
quoted by Arab bibliographers to whom they are 
known at least by name, leaving out some titles 
very badly transliterated: Gorgias, Protagoras, 
Cratylus, Pheedrus, Theages, Laches, Charmides, 
Euthydemus, Eutyphro, Crito, Politicus, Parme¬ 
nides, Meno, Menexenes, Clitophon’, to Alcibiades 
they added the sub-title of the Beautiful, which 
in reality belongs to Hippias. Besides, two other 
dialogues figure in this list: Hipparchus and 
Minos, the authenticity of which has been re¬ 
jected by the critics. 

11 . The writings or fragments ascribed to Plato 
in the Arabic literature are: Plato’s testament 
{wasiyd) to Aristotle; a treatise on the education 
of children {adab al-sfibyan)', tetralogies {rawdbf') 
quoted by Ibn al-KiftI and Ibn Abl Usaibi'a — 
there exists under the latter title a work of mys¬ 
tical philosophy and alchemy ascribed to Plato; 
— further diverse writings, among which a book 
on „the causes of the forces included in the su¬ 
perior essences*, that is to say in the celestial 
spheres; this book is quoted by al-Kindi, who 
also composed one on the same subject; it is 
also quoted by the illuminate Abulafia (Abu’l- 
'Afiya); it is besides possible that in this sup¬ 
posed authorship a confusion has been made be¬ 
tween Plato and Plotinus. There are besides men¬ 
tioned writings on alchemy, oneirocritics, the ma¬ 
gical force of numeric signs, physiognomy, the 
secrets of astronomical figures, the elements, the 
proportions, a book on human seed, the princi¬ 
ples of geometry translated by Kosta b. Luka. 
Hunain b. Ishak's Apophthegms of the philoso¬ 
phers contain sayings ascribed to Plato and 
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Aristotle and the legends of their seals; a Hebrew 
MS. of Munich (N®. 32) entitled Jggeret ha-teshuba^ 
contains some proverbs of Plato which are not 
found in Hunain’s anthology; some sayings of 
Plato are also found in Abu’l-Wafa’ al-Mubash- 
shir’s Mukhtar al-hikam (written in 445 = 1053- 
1054). Finally an ethical treatise of unknown 
origin entitled Mu^atabat al-nafs (edited by Bar- 
denhewer under the title; De castigatione animae 
libellum^ Bonn, 1873) is ascribed by Ibn Abi 
UsaibPa to Socrates and Plato. 

III. Many of the most celebrated eastern thin¬ 

kers have devoted writings to Plato. The Christian 
Hunain b. Ishak wrote an introduction to Plato’s 
philosophy under this title; „That which ought 
to be read before Plato’s works“. The Sabaean 
Habit b. Kurra and his son Sinan have studied 
the great philosopher’s politics, the former in an 
„epistle for the explanation of the allegories in 
the book of the Republic'^' and the latter in a 
work praised hy Mas'udT, Paris, i. 19) 

but which has not reached us. 

Some great authors of the philosophers’ school, 
as al-Kindi, al-Farabi, al-RazI, Averroes, have 
written diverse works on Plato; al-Kindl wrote 
an „epistle on the numbers, which are spoken of 
in the Republic '^; he also wrote a small work on 
intelligence, de intellectu et intellecto^ in which 
he says, when beginning, that he is going to treat 
of intelligence according to the views of Plato 
and Aristotle (ed. Albino Nagy, Beit rage zur 
Gesch. der Philosophie des Mittelalters^ Munster, 
1897). To al-Farabi we owe several treatises on 
„the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle", „the con¬ 
cordance of Plato’s and Aristotle’s views", ,the 
intentions (a ghrad) of Plato and Aristotle", and a 
brief compendium {djaviamP) of the Lavis in nine 
parts. The Hebrew text of a small work of the 
Spanish Jew Shem Tob Ibn Palaquera on Plato’s 
philosophy (written towards 1240) has been edited 
by Steinschneider {al-Farabi^ pp. 176, 224); the 
editor thinks that it is nothing else than a trans¬ 
lation of a fragment of al-Farabl’s treatise on 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s philosophy; the epistle on 
„the concordance of views" of the two Greek phi¬ 
losophers has been edited by Dieterici {AlfarabVs 
philosoph. Abh.^ Leyden, 1890). Abu Bekral-Razi 
(Razes) commented the Tima us and wrote a work 
on metaphysics according to the views of Plato. 
Averroes commented the Republic \ this paraphrase 
was translated into Hebrew by Samuel b. Judah of 
Marseilles, and printed in the Latin translation 
of Jacobus Mantinus, in Rome, 1539, and in 
Venice, 1552, 1562. A less illustrious author, 
‘All b. Rid wan (d. 1061 or 1068 A. D.) wrote on 
„the immortality of the soul according to the 
views of Plato and Aristotle"; another of his 
writings seems to contain extracts from Plato’s work 
„on the nature of man". 

IV. The acquaintance which the Arabs may 
have had with Plato's life is of less importance 
to us than that which they had with his writings. 
The most celebrated Arab biographers, Ibn Abi 
UsaibPa, Ibn al-Kifti, al-Nadim, Barhebraeus, 
Ha^djl Khalifa, have spoken of Plato; Hunain’s 
Apophthegms also contain some particulars of his 
life. The most important of these writings is that 
of Ibn al-Kifti; it approaches by means of un¬ 
known intermediaries the ancient biographies of 
Diogenes of Laerte and of Olympiodorus; the 
genealogy of the philosopher is given there just 


as in the biography of Diogenes of Laerte; the 
histories of Melanthos and of Kodros are to be 
found there; Plato is shown there as devoting him¬ 
self to poetry in his youth, writing on music, 
then going through the philosophy of Heraclites 
and coming to Pythagorism and to Socrates; the 
three journeys of the philosopher in Sicily are 
narrated there. ,\fterwards Plato, having returned 
to Athens, at first occupies himself with politics, 
then he devotes himself to teaching; he attracts 
a great number of disciples, marries two wives 
and dies at the age of eighty-two. The eastern 
biographers retained the tradition, according to 
which Plato called the young Aristotle, when he 
came to study under his direction, „the under¬ 
standing". Isaac b. Solomon Israeli (Abu Ya'kub 
Ishak b. Sulaiman al-Isra’ili) reproduces in the 
Liber elementorum an anecdote, according to 
which Plato on his deathbed required of his 
disciples that they should prefer the teacher above 
the book. On the whole Plato's personality re¬ 
mained vivid enough before the eyes of the Orien¬ 
tals, they saw in him the sage, the master, the 
orator and the man of action and not only the 
writer. They gave him the title of ^Shaikh of 
the Greeks", an appelation not very precise to 
be sure, but which expresses this feeling of dignity 
and mastery of the man, and which is applied 
to the person rather than to the work. 

V. Plato’s philosophy was not known to the 
Mussulmans precisely enough so that they should 
have been able to establish a truly Platonic school. 
The Greek philosopher’s system, in the way 
Shahrastani expounds it, does not represent the 
doctrine of a Mussulman school, but only what 
the Arab author believed to be Plato’s idea; this 
idea seems throughout this exposition to be sys¬ 
tematical like that of the scholastics and in some 
points subtile like that of the Mu'tazilites. Plato’s 
influence in Islam was really vivid and efficacious 
only in so far as it was exercised indirectly; the 
Platonic spirit acts only behind Neoplatonism; 
but under this cover it is easily recognizable; the 
seduction of this spirit made itself to be felt by 
daring and free thinkers; they understood the 
beauty of the Platonic conceptions; they under¬ 
went their charm. The historian Mas'udI, for in¬ 
stance, very willingly speaks of Plato and evi¬ 
dently with more pleasure and sympathy than of 
Aristotle. Plato’s merit as a theologian, his lofty 
conception of a moral god were recognized by 
the Mussulmans, namely by Shahrastani; still the 
latter misses a little the theory of the Supreme 
Good; it is more clear in the mystic works of 
Avicenna, connected with the theory of Provi¬ 
dence and with that of optimism; according to 
this thesis the evil attains only what is transient and 
perishable. The question of the one and multiple 
and that of the procession of multiplicity occu¬ 
pied the Mussulman thinkers; they were in ge¬ 
neral more systematic on these points than Plato; 
one must recall to mind the very methodical 
constructions of Avicenna’s metaphysics, the lofty, 
though it is true, somewhat mysterious reflections 
of Djalal al-Din RumI, the proceedings of Ibn 
Tufail to reduce to the unit the individuals then 
the species and genera. The Ikhwan al-Safa^ (the 
Brethem of Purity) intended to be Platonicians 
by making to correspond to the first four num¬ 
bers the four terms which, as they think, com¬ 
pose the world of ideas; God to the unit, the 
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intellect to the dual number, the soul to [the 
number 3, and the form of the matter to the num¬ 
ber 4. The Mussulmans kept very clear the idea 
of the two worlds; the world of intelligence and 
that of the senses; the mystics gave these worlds 
different names, and particularly al-Farabt called 
them the world of creation and the world of 
command. The Platonic ideas appear in Arabic 
philosophy under the names of „{onn‘‘ (siira), „in- 
telligible“ (nia^kul) or ,example“ {matkat). The pro¬ 
blem of realism and nominalism which agitated 
the schools of the Occident was put less clearly 
before the spirit of the Orientals. It may he said, 
however, that in a general way theologians, mu- 
takallimun and orthodox doctors like al-Ghazall 
were nominalists, while the school of the philo¬ 
sophers was realistic. The world of ideas was 
placed by the philosophers in the series of the 
pure intelligences which preside over the celestial 
spheres, or was made up of the ensemble of these 
intelligences. The habit of considering our world 
as a reflex or as an imitation of a superior world 
was general with the mystics. The conception of 
the soul of the world and of the animation of 
the spheres was dear to the School of the Philo¬ 
sophers; the Brethern of Purity have vulgarized 
it. The question whether man’s soul was bom 
before the body, whether it was a part detached 
from the Universal Soul was discussed by Avi¬ 
cenna, Ghazall, Averroes and others. Mussulman 
orthodoxy was with regard to this point just as 
to the question of the animation of the world in 
disagreement with the Platonic sentiment. Mas'udI 
remarks that a problem studied by Plato was to 
know whether the soul is in the body or the 
body is in the soul {ATitrudj^ Paris, iv. 65); this 
indication of the Arab historian is exact; the 
same author reminds of Plato’s definition that 
the soul is a substance which sets the body in 
motion. The doctrine of the metempsychosis was 
also known to the eastern authors; that of remi¬ 
niscence was the object of ingenious interpreta¬ 
tion by al-FarabI (Carra de Vaux, Avicenne^ p. 

115). Plato liked to treat of the numbers; this 
taste was shared by several philosophers of the 
East and particularly by the Ikhwan al-Safa’; 
considerations of a Platonic kind on the diffe¬ 
rence and the resembling, on the same and the 
contrary are met with in al-Farabi, Djalal al-Din 
Rnml and Ibn Tufail. The Platonic physics were 
a little known to the Mussulmans; Plato is often 
quoted as a physicist; we have seen that he was 
not unknown as a geometrician. The Platonic po¬ 
litics had influence on many thinkers, from al- 
Farabl to Ibn I^aldun. The nature of love which 
occupied Plato’s mind was the subject of many 
dissertations of Mussulman authors, whether mys- 
stics or not; the Ikhwan al-Safa^ for example 
have a chapter on love; Mas'ndi {loc. cit., viii. 
181) knows Plato’s sentiment defining love to be 
divine folly”. The Greek philosopher surely 
had considerable influence on Islamic mysticism. 
The mystics found that he had a certain esteem for 
ascetic practices; they based on it the idea which 
they had about the imitation of the superior 
beings; the solitary hero in Ibn Tufail’s ro¬ 
mance tries by the postures and movements of 
his body to imitate the harmony of the stars 
(^Hayy ben Yaqdhan^ ed. Leon Gauthier, p. 87). 
Above all the theory of the two worlds was es¬ 
sential to mysticism; al-Ghazali teaches that, as 


there are organs to comprehend the world of the 
senses, there must be certain faculties of the 
soul fit for comprehending directly the world of 
the intelligible things. Al-Farabl thinks in an ana¬ 
logous way. In the considerations of this order, 
Plato’s influence, his doctrine and even his name 
are found to be closely enough associated with 
those of Plotinus. Plato, being regarded in all 
schools as a sage, was considered as a veritable 
prophet by several of them, non-Mussulman or 
heterodox, Sabaeans of Harran, by the Ikhwan 
al-Safa", by the mystics of SidjistanI’s group (see Tj. 
de Boer, History of philosophy in Islam^ p. 127), 
by the illuminates of Suhrawardi Maktul’s school 
and by the Isma'^llians. 
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(CARR.i DE Vaux.) 

AFRASIYAB (Frangasyan), mythical king of 
the Turanians according to Iranian tradition in 
the Shah name and other works. Later historians 
in their genealogical constructions made him the 
ancestor of Turkish dynasties. 

AFRIDIS, an Afghan or PathSn tribe occu¬ 
pying the mountain country at the eastern end 
of the Saftd Koh, which extends to the gorge of 
the Kabul river on the north, and on the Muth 
is bounded by the mountain country of the Orak- 
zais. The hills occupied by the Djawaki section 
of the tribe lie to the east of this position, like 
a peninsula extending from the main mass of 
mountains, and are surrounded on three sides by 
the open country of Peshawar and Kohat. The 
neck of the peninsula is crossed by the Kohat 
Pass, which leads from Peshawar to Kohat. Through 
the north of the AfrIdI hills, just south of the 
Kabul river, runs the Khaibar Pass, through which 
the main road from Peshawar to Kabul runs. The 
centre of the mountain mass is the upland coun¬ 
try called Tirah, which consists of several valleys 
separated, from each other by hills, and is from 
6000 to 7000 ft. above sea level. This country 
is divided betw^n the Afridis and their southern 
neighbors the Orakzais. The principal valley of 
the AfridI portion is called Maidan, a fairly open 
plain. North of this their principal seat is the 
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valley of the Bara river, which flows eastward 
into the Peshawar plains. 

The Afridls are a race of mountaineers. Tall, 
strong and wiry but slender, with high cheek 
bones and strongly marked features and eyebrows 
sloping upwards, they diiTer considerably from the 
general Afghan type, and may perhaps be consi¬ 
dered an aboriginal mountain race absorbed by 
the Afghans in their northw’ard advance. Their 
identity with the "‘h.TTXfvrcti of Herodotus has been 
assumed by many writers, but mere similarity of 
name is not alone sufficient proof of identity 
after the lapse of 2400 years when there is no 
intermediate evidence. The name does not occur 
in the Achaemenian inscriptions, and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether Herodotus intended to describe the 
as dwelling where the Afridis now are. 
The country of Tirah was undoubtedly at one 
time occupied by a race speaking a language still 
known as Tirahl, now only spoken in Nangrahar, 
north of the Safid Kdh. This language, as Grier¬ 
son has shown, is akin to the Aryan languages 
of the Hindu-kush. It seems probable that when 
Tirah was occupied by a Pashto speaking race 
some part of the old inhabitants may have been 
absorbed. The name of Afridis does not appear 
in any of the mediaeval historians, even Babar 
who w’as brought into close contact with the Af¬ 
ghans of these mountains does not give the name, 
and they are not mentioned by NTmat .\Uah, 
who lived three hundred years ago. According to 
more modern genealogies, they are a branch of 
the KarlanI tribe. Kakhai son of Karran or Kar- 
Ian, the eponymic ancestor, is represented as having 
had four sons Burhan, Khugiyam, Sulaiman and 
^etak, and ^Othman, afterwards called Afiidai, is 
said to have been the son of Burhan. But in the 
MakhzaH‘i A fgh ani none of Kakhai’s descendants 
are given, and in Khuiasat al-ansab^ a later work, 
we find that Kakhai (Gughr in Dorn’s translation) 
had only two tous Sulaiman and Shetak, and the 
Afridis are there derived from Kodai the founder 
of the other branch of the KarlanI tribe, Kodai 
is sai^ to have had seven sons, of whom one 
was Orakzai and another ManI ancestor of the 
Afridis, and the author adds that the Drakzais 
and Afridis live together iu Tirah. It is evident 
from these discrepancies that no useful deductions 
as to the Afridis can be made from the genealogies. 
The story of the origin of the nameAfrldl given 
in the Ilayai-i Afgl^m is also evidently a mo¬ 
dern fabrication. Is is stated that on entering a 
house and being asked who he was, ‘Othraan replied 
„I too am a creature (afrida) of God“, and that from 
this Persian participle the name Afrldl was derived. 
Such stories denote that the true origin of the tribe 
is unknown, and that in all probability the Afridis 
(or Apridls as they themselves pronounce the name) 
are of mixed origin. 

The present division of the Afridis is into clans, 
of which the following are the principal: 

The Adam-khel, including the Djawakis, near 
the Kohat Pass, and bordering on the Khatak tribe. 
The Aka-khel from Akor to the Bara river. These 
two clans are not so warlike as the rest of the 
Afridis and are largely, engaged in the carrying 
trade, expecially in conveying salt from the 
Kohat mines. 

Of the other tribes the Kukl-khel, Kambar-khel 
Zakka-]^el Malikdin-khel, Kamar-khel and Sipah 
(often classed together as the Khaibarl Afridis) 


occupy Maidan in Tirah and the upper Bara river 
in summer and in cold weather move down to the 
plains, many of them to the Kadjurl plain, north 
of the Bara river where it issues from the moun¬ 
tains. The Zakka-khel move to the Bazar valley 
and the Kukl-khel to the eastern end of the 
Khaibar. These Khaibarl clans are among the 
wildest and most unruly, and are much given to 
raiding in the plains. The Zakka-khel have the 
worst reputation. In Maidan most of the clans have 
villages and cultivation. 

They have a very democratic constitution, and 
in all negotiations a great number of individuals 
has to be dealt with. They are, though deceitful 
and cruel, a brave and hardy race, and were till 
1897 extremely proud of the fact that no foreign 
conqueror had ever penetrated there mountains. 
In that year however every part of the country 
was traversed by the British Indian force under 
Gen. Lockhart. 

In the time of the emperor Akbar the Afridis 
adopted the heresy of Pir Ro^an (otherwise Pir 
Tarik), and soon afterwards they were found in 
possession of Tirah whence they drove out the 
L tman-khels northwards. They were also at war 
with the Urakzais to the south, and finally divided 
Tirah with them. At the present time of the two 
principal valleys one, Mastura, belongs to the 
Orakzais and one, Maidan, to the Afridis, Djahan-glr 
himself made war on them, and deported large 
numbers to Hindustan and the Uekhan, where 
their descendants are still found. When the Dur¬ 
rani kingdom arose they .submitted nominally to 
Ahmed Shah, and were included in the enume¬ 
ration of fighting men made by him. He reckoned 
the tribe at 19000 men, and it probably could 
not produce more than the same number at present. 
In early days the Afridis began the practice of 
enlisting freely in the armies of the emperors and 
kings, which they still maintain, but their repu¬ 
tation for fidelity was not great. In iSoi they 
betrayed ^udja^ al-Mulk and caused his defeat by 
Mahmud Shah. During Nadir Shah’s invasion in 
*737 we read of the KhaibarTs being ordered to 
dispute his passage, but they seem to have offered 
but little resistance. Their only concern was to 
make what profit they could out of the passage of 
armies or the traffic through the Khaibar Pass, and 
they were left as a rule unmolested in their own 
hills. The same condition of things continued 
during the Sikh rule, and after the annexation of 
the Peshawar country to the British empire in 
India their independence was still respected and 
they enlisted freely in the frontier regiments. 
Allowances were made to them to keep open the 
passes, which led through their country. Troubles 
arose in connection with the Kohat Pass which 
was often closed by Internal feuds in spite of the 
allowances received. The clan principally involved 
was the Adam-ldiel, and in 1877-78 a military 
expedition was undertaken against the Djawakis 
east of the pass. Even this led to no permanent 
settlement, and twenty years after a much more 
serious war broke out. Religious excitement spread 
rapidly among the Afglian tribes along the British 
border in 1897 and djihdd was preached by a 
Mulla of Hada in the ^inwarl country. The Afridis 
were not at first infected, and it was only after 
an outbreak among their northern neighbors the 
Mahmands that a warlike feeling grew among the 
tribes near the naibar Pass, especially the tur- 
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bulent Zakka-khel, and'an attack was made on the 
fort of Landl Kotal in the pass, itself garrisoned 
by AfrIdI militia. They made a good defence but 
ultimately surrendered. The rest of the_AfrIdl3 
were drawn into the quarrel, and the Orakzais 
ioined them, with the result that the military ports 
on the Samana ridge in the south of the Orakzai 
country, held by small bodies of Sikh troops, were 
attacked and taken after a heroic resistance. This 
led to a regular invasion of the AfrIdI mountains 
by a small army under Sir W. Lockhart, in which 
there was a good deal of hard fighting. "The army 
suffered severely, but every part of the country 
was traversed and surveyed, and punishment dealt 
out to all the disaffected sections. The Orakzais had 
the first of the fighting and soon submitted, and 
the central sections of the Afridls followed the 
Zakka-khel and Kuki-khel standing out to the last. 
The country was entered from the south, Kohat 
being the base. Actions took place at Dargai, the 
Sampagha Pass in the Orakzai country, and the 
Arhanga Pass leading from Mastura to Maidan, and 
after a considerable halt in Maidan, the force re¬ 
turned to the plains down the long Bara valley. 
Another part of the force under Gen. Hart followed 
the Mastura and Waran valleys to the junction 
with the Bara. A further expedition to the Khai- 
bar and the Bazar valley brought the remainder 
of the Afridls to terms. The country was thoroughly 
explored and surveyed by Holdich during these 
operations. The Afridls have been on the whole 
quiet during the past ten years, and enlisted in 
the frontier regiments with enthusiasm imme¬ 
diately after the war. Of late, however, signs of 
unrest have again appeared especially among the 
Zakka-ysel, and there have been some raids on 
the plains. 

In the early part of igo8 these raids led to an 
expedition being sent by the government of India 
into the Bazar and Bara valleys to attack the 
Zakka-khel who submitted after a fortnigh’s ope¬ 
rations. The other sections of the Afridls took no 
part in the fighting, and themselves induced the 
Zakka-khel to submit. 

By the Durand treaty of 1893 between the 
government of India and the emir 'Abd al- 
Rahman the Afridls were left entirely within the 
Indian boundary. In 1897 the Afridis sent depu¬ 
tations to Kabul, and endeavoured, but without 
success, to obtain assistance from the emir. It 
seems probable that these hardy mountaineers will 
eventually settle down to a more peaceful life 
under the British government, which does not at¬ 
tempt to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
tribes. 
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_ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

AFRIDUN. [See. feridDn.] 

'AFRIT. [See 'iFRIT.] 

'AFS (a.), the gallnut as well as the oak tree 
(jjuercus lusitanica orientalis infectorid) that yields 
it. The Arabs, who did not yet know of the 


production of the gall-nut by the gall-fly, con¬ 
sidered it as the fruit of the oak tree, produced 
either at the same time as or alternately with the 
acorn. In mediaeval Arabic medicine, the gall-nut 
was officinal, and was used either in powdered 
form or boiled in vinegar as a remedy for skin 
diseases, and also internally as a remedy for 
diarrhoea; mixed with honey it was considered 
as a remedy for' the illness of bees. It was also 
used for the preparation of ink. 

Bibliography, ^zwlni (ed. Wiistenf.), 
i. 259; Ibn al-Baitar, al-Didml (Bulak, 1291), 
iii. 127; Ibn al-'Awwam, a/.yh/a/ia (trans. 

Clement-Mullet), ii*'. 265. (Hell.) 

AFSANTIN (also AfsintIn, adovS/isv), the com¬ 
mon wormwood {artemisia absinthiuni), distin¬ 
guished from absinthium ponticum, Arabic fiih. 
Like Dioscorides the Arabs distinguish four kinds of 
ajsantin, which, surely, do not correspond with 
those of Dioscorides: the Greek {rUmi), the Na- 
bathean, the Khorasanian and the Tarsusian (ffar- 
susi) afsantlns, of which the last was considered 
as the most bitter and best kind. The curative 
effect of the wormwood as a stomachic, tonic and 
vermifuge was generally known; it was also not 
seldom used externally in plasters, oils etc. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-'Awwam, Kitdb 
al-faldha (trans. Clement-Mullet), ii^. 302-303 ; 
Kazwini (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 272. (Hell.) 
AFSHAR. a Turkish tribe emigrated to Persia, 
where it formed two great divisions, Kasimla 
and Erekhlu according to Ritter {Asien, viii. 
400—405), or Shamlu and Kirklu according to 
Morier. It consists of 88000 families scattered in 
Adharbaidjan, Khamse (Zengan and Kizil-Ozen), 
Kazwin, Hamadhan, Teheran, Khuzistan, Kerman, 
KhorasSn Farsistan and Mazanderan. It is called 
after Awshar {Ferheng-i Ndsjri), or Awushar 
(Rashid al-Din, ed. Berezine, p. 32), the eldest 
son of 'Volduz, third son of Oghuz (Abu’l-GhazI, 
p. 27); the meaning of the name is: „he who 
is prompt in his affairs* (/A, p. 28)._ Nadir Shah 
was of the Kirklu tribe, who came to Adharbaidjan 
with the Mongols and settled under Shah Isms'il 
to the north of Meshhed and in the region of 
Merw (Mahdl IGian, Histoire de Nader-chah, 
trans. Jones, i. 2-3). 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AFSHiN, title of the native princes (in pre- 
Islamic times) of the country of Usrushana in Asia 
Minor (about the stretch from Djlzak to Khodjend 
and to the south of it the territory on the upper 
course of the Zaraf^an). The last Af^in, Haidar 
b. Kawus (in the sources he is generally called 
not by his proper name but by his title al- 
Afshln), the general of Caliph al-Mu'tasim, was 
loaded with reward and honour for his repressing 
the dangerous rising of the Khurrami under Babek 
and for his victories over the Greeks in Asia Minor. 
But in 226 (840-841) he was overthrown, accused 
of apostasy, and in Sha'ban of the same year 
(May-June 841) he was made to die of hunger 
in prison. — The title Afshin occurs also in Asia 
Minor; in Va'kubi (ed. Houtsma, ii. 344), Ghurak, 
the subjugator of Sogdiana, calls himself „Ikhshld 
of Soghd, Afshin of Samarkand* in the deed of 
his treaty with Kotaiba b. Muslim. 

Bibliography. Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), 
pp. 430 et seq.', 'Tabari, iii. 1314 eZ rey.; Baihaki 
(ed. Morley), pp. 199 et seq.'. Dozy, Essai sur 
rhistoire de Fislamisme, pp. 229 et seq. ; Browne, 
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A literary history of Persia.^ i. 330 et seq.\ A. 
Muller, ber Islam im Morgen- und Abendland^ 
i. 521. (W. Barthold.) 

AFSOS, poetical name of Mir Sher ‘‘All, the 
son of Saiyid ‘All Muzaffar lOian, and descendant 
of the Prophet through Imam Dia‘far Sdik. His 
ancestors dwelt at Khawaf in Persia. One of them, 
Saiyid Badr al-Din, the brother of Saiyid ‘Alam 
Hadji KhanI, came to India and settled at Nar- 
naul. Saiyid Ghulam Mustafa, the grandfather of 
Afsos, came to Dehli during the reign of Mu- 
hammed Shah (1719—1748), and was an associate 
of Nawab Samsam al-Dawla Khan, and his father 
and uncle, Saiyid Ghulam ‘All Khan, were compan¬ 
ions of ‘Umdat al-Mulk Amir Khan. Afsos was 
born at Dehli, and received a liberal education. 
On the assassination of the Nawab (1747), when 
Afsos was II years of age, his father took him 
to Patna, and obtained service under Nawab 
Dja‘far ‘Ali Khan, commonly known as Mir I^a'far; 
he remained at Patna until the deposition of the 
Nawab in 1760. He then went to Lucknow, and 
thence to Haidarabad, where he died. Afsos set¬ 
tled at Lucknow 2 years before his father went 
there, and was supported by Nawab Salar Djang, 
the son of Ishah Khan, and became an associate 
of Mirza Djawan-Bakht ( Dj ahan-dar Shah), the 
eldest son of the emperor Shah ‘Alam, who had 
come to Lucknow from Dehli. 

After living some years at Lucknow, hRrza 
Hasan Rida I^an, the Na^ib of Mawab Asaf 
al-Dawla, introduced him to the notice of the 
Resident, Colonel W. Scott, at whose recom¬ 
mendation he went to Calcutta in 1215 (1800- 
1801), and was appointed Head Munshi in the 
Hindustani department of the College at Fort 
William. 

Afsos wrote a Hindustani Diwan during his 
residence at Lucknow. He also made there a 
translation of the Gulistan of Sa‘di, which was 
completed in 1214 (1799-1800), under the title 
of Bagh-i Urdu. Whilst at Calcutta he revised 
the KuUiyat of Sawda, and Hindustani transla¬ 
tions of Persian works which had been prepared 
by Munshls of the college. He also made a 
translation of the first part of the Khulasat al- 
taioarlkh., or a Persian history of Hindustan written 
by Munshi Sudjan Ra‘e of Patiala in 1107 (1695- 
1696). This work was completed in 1220 (1805) 
under the title Ar'^lsh-i mahfil. It was first printed 
at Calcutta in 1808. An English translation was 
made by M. J. Court, and published at Allah¬ 
abad, 1871 (2d ed. Calcutta, 1882). According to 
Garcin de Tassy (Litt. Mind.')., and Sprenger 
(Oudh Cat., p. 198), Afsos died in 1809. 

Bibliography. Blumhardt, Catalogue of 

Hindi, Panjabi and Hindustani MSS. in the 

British Museum, N®. 72; Garcin de Tassy, 

VIslaynisme d'apr'es le Coran (3d ed.), pp 291 

et seq. and the works cited in the article. 

_ (Blumhardt.) 

AFSUN (p), charm, incantation; secondary 
form of afsan, derived from afsayldan (comp. 
fasa, fasai, fasayidan etc.), root su (Salemann, in 
Grnndr. d. iron. PhiloL, i. I, 304). This word 
designates especially now, in Persia, a charm against 
the biting of poisonous animals; certain derwishes 
who pretend to have the power to charm serpents, 
scorpions etc., will, for some gratuity, commu¬ 
nicate their invulnerability to other persons. Often 
it is one part of the body which is so protected, 


as for instance the right or the left hand, and it 
is with this that the animals of this kind must 
be seized (Polak, Persien, i. 348 )- 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AFTASIDES, Berber dynasty of Badajoz (418— 
487 = 1027—1094). Muhammed b. al-Aftas, the 
father of the founder of this dynasty — which is 
for this reason called Aftasides [see ‘abd Allah 
B. AL-AFTAs], — belonged to the Berber tribe 
of Miknasa and had come to Spain probably with 
al-Mansur’s Berber troops. But as soon as the 
Aftasides attained to power they attibuted to 
themselves an Arabic origin and claimed descent 
from the noble Yemenite tribe of Tudjib. It must 
be said, however, that ‘Abd Allah, the first Afta- 
side king, was bom in Spain, in a place called 
by Arab authors, Fahs al-Ballut, which Dozy 
identified with the Campo Calatrava of to-day 
i^Recherches sur I'hist. et la litter, de f Espagne, 
I5t ed., i. 204). As early as 401 (1010), Badajoz, 
of which the governor was a certain Sabur, had 
seceded from the Caliphate of Cordova, and Sa¬ 
bur had made of it an independent principality. 
He appointed his counsellor ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Aftas, whom he held in great esteem, his suc¬ 
cessor. Thus ‘Abd Allah’s accession to the throne 
took place after 413 (1022), the year of Sabur’s 
death. From the very beginning his reign was 
characterized by disastrous wars and by the defeat 
which he suffered at the hands of Ibn ‘Abbad, 
prince of Seville, and of Muhammed al-Birzall, 
prince of Carmona. Al-Muzaffar, son of ‘Abd 
Allah, who was in command of his father’s troops, 
was taken prisoner by al-Birzali and did not recover 
his freedom before the month of Rabi' I 421 
(March 1030). Four years later ‘Abd Allah re¬ 
venged himself upon Ibn ‘Abbad in a perfidious, 
manner. He had granted the latter free passage 
through his territory for his army commanded 
by his son Isma‘ll, then he unexpectedly fell upon 
the latter and massacred the greatest part of his 
soldiers; Isma ‘51 and a handful of men succeeded 
in escaping. 

‘Abd Allah died on the 17'h Djumada II 437 
(30‘h December 1045) and was succeeded by 
his son Abu Bekr Muhammed al-Muzaffar. The 
latter, besides that he had to fear Ibn ‘Abbad, 
the implacable enemy of the Aftasides, was also 
threatened by Ibn Dhi’l-Nun, king of Toledo. 
Upon the advice of Muhammed b. Djahwar, Lord 
of Cordova, al-Muzaffar and Ibn ‘Abbad allied 
themselves with him in order to offer a united 
resistance to Ibn Dhi’l-Nun; thus the two 
enemies were reconciled for the moment. But soon 
a war broke out between Ibn ‘Abbad and al- 
Muzaffar and the latter was beaten twice. Then 
there took place the expedition of Ferdinand I 
(beginning of 447 = spring of 1055), who de¬ 
prived al-Muzaffar of several fortified places and 
imposed upon him a tribute. Al-Muzaffar died in 
460 (1068). This prince distinguished himself by 
his great love for Arabic literature, which com¬ 
pensated for his want of success in his wars. 
He even wrote a rather voluminous work on adab, 
entitled Muzaffarl (comp. ‘Abd al-Wahid, ed. 
Dozy, p. 52). 

After al-Muzaffar’s death, his son Yahya, who 
later took the surname of al-Mansur, ought to 
have succeeded him; but his other son ‘Omar, 
then governor of Evora, declared himself inde¬ 
pendent. Thus the two brothers reigned together 
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for several years, 'Omar over the western and Yahya 
over the eastern provinces. According to certain 
authors some wars took place between the two 
brothers as well as between their allies, but this 
can not be established with certainty. Yahya died 
in 473 (1081), and as he left no son, 'Omar, who 
took the name of al-Mutawakkil, became sole ruler 
of the kingdom. The latter like his father was 
more prominent on account of his literary 
taste than of his military exploits; his name was 
chiefly immortalized by his secretary, the poet Ibn 
'Abdun [q. v.], who later mourned over the fall of 
the Aftasides in his celebrated elegy. This fall, for 
the rest, did not come unexpectedly; Alphonse VI 
of Castile Incessantly invaded the Mussulman terri¬ 
tory, and in 478 (1085) he even seized Toledo. 
The Mussulman kings al-Mu'tadid of Seville, 'Omar 
the Aftaside of Badajoz and 'Abd Allah of Malaga 
decided then to call the Almoravide Yusuf b. 
Tashfin to their aid. The latter indeed was not 
slow in responding to their call; he defeated the 
Christians in the battle of Zallaka (12* Radjab 
479 = 23'* October 1086) and then returned to 
Africa. But his success stimulated his eagerness 
for conquest, and in 486 (1093) he gave his 
general Sir b. Abl Bekr the order for subjugating 
the Aftaside kingdom. Badajoz fell into the hands 
of the Almoravide general in 487 (1094); 'Omar 
and his two sons al-Fadl and al-'Abbas were 
taken prisoners and afterwards put to death. 

Bibliography. Hoogpfliet, Specimen et 
lilt, orient.... de regia Aphtasidarum familia 
(Leyden, 1839); Dozy, Recherches sur Vhist.et 
la litter, de I'Espagne (l^t ed.), i. 156 et seq.\ 
idem. Hist, des musulmans d' Espagne., iv. 14 
et seq.\ M. R. Martinez y Martinez, Historia 
del reino de Badajoz., pp. 99 et seq. 

_ (M. Seligsohn.) 

'AFUW = ijvery forgiving*. — al-'AfBw, 
one of Ae 99 names of God [see allSh]. 

AFYUN (a., from the Greek ’rfxfow, dim. of 
opium, i. e. the inspissated juice of unripe poppy 
capsules (^papaver somniferum Z., Arabic khash- 
khdsh). From the first to the twelfth century 
of the Christian era Asia Minor seems to have 
been the only source of supply of opium for trade. 
From there the Mussulmans spread it by means 
of their warlike expeditions over the whole Is¬ 
lamic empire, so that opium is now cultivated in 
East India, Persia, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt and 
China. The production of opium was already 
described by Dioscorides almost in the same manner 
as it is still produced in Asia Minor: superficial 
incisions were made in the defoliated capsule, and 
on the following day the juice, which had oozed 
through them and become thick, was removed and 
kneaded into small cakes. The effects of opium as 
a medicinal drug, and chiefly its being an article 
of enjoyment, were from ancient times accurately 
diagnosed and tested. 

Bibliography. KazwInI (ed. Wustenf.), 
i. 282; Ibn al-Baitar, al-DiamP (Bulak, 1291), 
i. 45; Abu Mansur al-Muwaffak, Kitdb al-abniya 
(ed. Seligmann), i. 36; Ibn al-'Awwam, Kitab 
al-falaha (trans. of Clement-Mullet), ii. i, 128 et 
seq. (on the cultivation of the poppy in gardens). 

(Hell.) 

al-AFZARI, the nisba of the minister and poet 
'Amid al-Din As'ad b. Nasr, according to Hadjdj 
Mirza Hasan FasaT {Ears name-i nasiri, Shiraz, 
*3131 *■ 33; “• I 79 r 332)- Afzar or Abzar is a 


small town of Fars, south of Shiraz {Bibl. geogr. 
arab.., ed. de Goeje, iii. 447, note /). [See 
al-abarzI.] 

AGA. [See AGHA.] 

AGADIR, a Berber word, the equivalent of 
the Arabic sur (= wall, masoned wall enclosing 
a town, fortress, town), apparently of Phoenician 
origin. Agadir is the name of several Berber 
villages, especially in Southern Morocco. When 
occurring alone it generally designates Agadir 
Ighir, a small town situated in Moroccan Sus, on 
the sea-shore, on the top of a hill. It is little 
known (a small plan of it is to be found in 
Erckmann, Maroc moderne., p. 50); being situated 
on a declivity the access to it is difficult. Near the 
place, on the sea-shore, there is a rather miserable 
village called Fonti. The roadstead of Agadir is 
the best anchorage of the whole Atlantic coast of 
Morocco, because it is sheltered from all the w'inds. 
Agadir was founded towards 1500 by the Portu¬ 
guese; originally it was a simple fishing estab¬ 
lishment, the construction of which seems to have 
been due to private initiative. It was generally de¬ 
signated by the name of Santa Cniz; the natives 
called it Tigemmi Ruml or Ddr Rumiya., i. e. 
,the European house*. Later it got the name of 
Santa Cruz of Cape Ager (Berber Ighir, whence 
Ghlr, Gher, Ager). It must not be confounded 
with Santa Cruz de Mar Pequena, a Spanish 
post established later, the exact site of which 
is not known now. Leo Africanus calls Agadir 
Guarguessem. Santa Cruz of Ager, having be¬ 
come an important Portuguese place in Morocco, 
was attacked in 1536 by the sherlf Molai Mu- 
hammed. The place was then commanded by Dom 
Cuttierez de Monroi; the siege was long and 
eventful; finally, in spite of the help of Portugal, 
Santa Cruz was taken by storm and dom Guttierez 
surrendered. The latter’s son-in-law Dom Ian de 
Corval had been killed and his wife Dona Mencia 
de Monroi was taken prisoner. The sherlf fell in love 
with her so much that he married her; he let her 
for a long time practice the Christian religion and 
live in the European manner; but finally she abjured 
her faith or at least she made a show of being 
converted to Islam. It is also said that she was 
the cause of a war between Mulai Muhammed and 
Mulai Ahmed, the two sherlfs who contended for 
her with arms; the former had the upper hand and 
the two brothers came to an understanding. It 
seems that she died from poison administered 
to her by the other wives of the sherlf, who were 
jealous of her. The sherlf set free his father-in- 
law and sent him back to Portugal loaded with 
presents. In order to shelter the port of Agadir 
and a spring which supplied water to the town, 
Mulai 'Abd Allah had in 1572 built a battery, 
around which some houses were clustered; this 
agglommeration acquired the name of Fonti from 
the Portuguese fonte. Agadir remained an important 
commercial point of the coast. In 1670 the only 
French commercial house of Morocco was estab¬ 
lished there; in 1755 the Danes tried to build 
there a fort. In 1773 Mulai 'Abd Allah founded 
Mogador and compelled all the Europeans to leave 
Agadir and to settle in the new town. Since that 
time Agadir has been closed to European trade; its 
inhabitants are very fanatical; still towards 1882 
the com trade was permitted there on account of 
the famine, but the traders were obliged to encamp 
on the strand and were besides badly received 
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(Erckmann, loc. ci/.). The Portuguese fortress is well 
preserved and it seems to present inscriptions. 

Bibliography. Leo Africanus, Descrip¬ 
tion de rAfrique (ed. Schefer), i. 176; Marmol 
Caravajal, Descripcion de Africa (Granada, 1573), 
ii. 19'i et seq.\ Erckmann, Maroc moderne'.! 
Meakin, The land of the Moors.^ pp. 378—382; 
Castellanos, Hist, de Marruecos.^ pp. 203—220. 

_ (E. Doutte.) 

‘AGEL, modern Arabic pronunciation for ’^ttkail 
[q. V.]. 

AGHA, East-Turkish = „elder brother"; comp. 
Yakut „ father" (V. Thomsen, Inscrip¬ 

tions de VOrhhon dechiffrees.^ p. 98, 11. 17-18, a^a), 
Koibalkaraghasi, ^grandfather", „uncle“, Tchuvash, 
„elder sister". In Osmanli-Turkish agha means 
„chief, master, lord". This title is nowadays borne 
by inferior officers up to the grade of captain; it 
is also that of the eunuchs of the imperial palace. 
Formerly it was conferred upon officers of a rather 
high rank. The rikidb aghalari.^ officers of the 
imperial stirrup, were six in number: the chief of 
the bostdndji.^ the equerries, the chief of the ushers, 
etc. The a gh a karakulak was a guard officer in 
service of the agha of the Janizaries; he over¬ 
looked from a high tower the different quarters 
of Constantinople; in case of a fire he took quickly 
information and hastened to report it to the sultan. 
The eunuchs of the palace were divided into black 
eunuchs {kara-aghi.lar) and white eunuchs {ak- 
a q halar\ only the former exist now; their chief 
is called kizlar aghasi., „the agha of the girls". 
He has the title of Highness, and his rank is 
next to the grand vizier and to the ShaiHi al- 
Islam. The chief of the white eunuchs was for¬ 
merly called Kapu Agha. — The agha of the 
Janizaries (yeni-leri aghast) was the commander- 
in-chief of that militia and had the precedence of 
all the other officers as well as of the Ministers 
of the State. — Under the Mongols this title was 
likewise given to the princesses of the royal family 
(Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols.^ pp. xxxix, xl). 
The Persians write this word 2i5, and commonly 
pronounce d (A. L. M. Nicolas, Seyyid AH Mo¬ 
hammed dit le Bab.^ Paris, 1905, p. 161, note 125), 
just as, for the rest, do the Osmanli-Tiurks. 

Bibliography. W. Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterb.., i. 143; H. Vambery, Etytnolog. 
iVorterb. d. turko-tatar. Sprachen.^ p. 6;Barbier 
de Meynard, Diction, turc-franfais., i. 74; 
D’Ohsson, Tableau de Cempire othoman., vii. 14 
et seq.., 54 et rrjr.,_313, 353. (Cl. Huart.) 

A GH A KH AN, title of the head of the 
Indian Isma'^Ilites or Khojas [q. v.]. The present 
Agha Khan Muhammed Shah, born in 1877, re¬ 
sides at Bombay and writes articles for English 
periodicals {^The Nineteenth Century.^ East and 
Wesf). He is the third Agha Khan, for his father 
and grandfather also bore that title. The latter, 
called A gh a Khan Mahallatl (after Mahallat in 
Persia, to the west of Kum), was governor of 
Kum and Mahallat under Path “^Ali Shah. Having 
miscarried in his revolt in 1838 against the grand 
vizier, he was obliged to flee to India. Mahallatl’s 
father Shah Khalil Allah Saiyid Kehki, assassinated 
in Yezd in 1817, was son of Abu’l-Hasan, the 
governor of Kerman. The Agha Khans claim des¬ 
cent from Hasan Sabbah [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. St. Guyard, Un grand mai- 
tre des assassins {ffourn. As..^ 7th ser., ix. 337 
et seq.)\j Revue du monde musulmanfx. et seq. 


AGHA MUHAMAtED KHAN, founder 
of the Kadjar dynasty in Persia, son of Muham¬ 
med Hasan, son of Fath ^Ali Khan; bom in IIJS 
(1742). When still a child he was made a eunuch 
by order of “^Adil Shah. On the death of the wakil 
Karim l^an Zend, he retired to Asterabad; 
turning to his advantage the disturbances of Persia 
at that time, he made Teheran his capital and 
declared himself a king there in the beginning of 
1201 (1786). He struggled for eight years with 
the last prince of the Zend dynasty, Lutf ‘Ali 
Khan, who fell into his hands through treachery, 
and perished under fearful tortures in 1209(1794). 
A successful expedition against the Turkomans 
(i2JO= 1795) re-established peace on the north¬ 
eastern frontier, another expedition to Georgia 
tore away the latter country from Russia; Agha 
Muhammed escaped a conflict with the latter power 
only thanks to the death of Cathrine II. He seized 
the prince Shahrukh, grandson of Nadir Shah, 
who, though blind, continued to reign in Meshhed, 
and by torture extorted from him the diamonds 
which the conqueror had brought from India, 
then he annexed Khorasan to his States. At the 
age of 55 he was assassinated (1211 = 1797) by 
two slaves whom he had condemned to death, and 
was buried at Nadjaf (Meshhed ‘^All). His nephew 
Baba I^an, who took the tide of Fath 'Alt Shah, 
succeeded him to the throne. Agha Muhammed 
founded by violence and force a dynasty, whose 
chief merit consists in its restoring to Persia a 
peace which has remained till now. 

Bibliogr ap hy. P. Horn, in Grundr. d. 
iron. Philol.., ii. 594, 604; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., ii. 411; Brydges, Dynasty 
of the Kajars., pp. 9=29 = 'Abd al-Razzalf b. 
Nadjaf Kuli, Ma"dthir-i sultantya., pp. net seq.\ 
Rida Kuli l^an, Rawdat al-safd-i ndsirl.^ ix. 
fos. 50 // seq. (Ch. Huart.) 

AGHAC (Turkish: „tree, wood", a secon¬ 
dary form in East-Turkish yighdt).^ a land measure 
designating the triple distance at which a man 
placed between two others can make himself 
heard by them, thus something like a parasang or 
a mile. A verse of Mir ^Ali Sher Naway rates 
it at 12000 kdri (double cubit, the length of the 
arm from the shoulder to the end of the middle 
finger); another verse of Makhdum Kuli estimates 
the dimension of the earth at 146000 aghac. 
Pietro della Valle {^Voyages., iii. 141) thinks the 
aghac to be equivalent to a Spanish league, or 
four Italian miles, and according to E. Flandin 
and P. Coste {Voyages en Perse., i. III.), it is 
equivalent to six kilometres (a little less than four 
English miles). 

Bibliography. Pavet de Courteille, Dic¬ 
tion. tiirk oriental, pp. 554-555 ; Sulaiman Efendi, 
Lughat-i caghatcil wa-turki ’^othnidni, p. 15 
(trans. Kiinos, pp. 6, 105); Vambery, Caga- 
taische_ Sprachstudien, p. 357. (Cl. Huart.) 
AGHAC-ERI („man of the woods, of the 
forest"), name of a people which Priscus quotes 
under the designation of ^Axar^lpot', it is perhaps 
the same as the Mordwins (Russian Mordwa, 
Arabic Burd-as, Burt-^) and other Finnish tribes 
(Marquart, Streifziige, pp. xxiv, 41). The expla¬ 
nation of the Greek name by the Turkish is found 
already in Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. der gold. 
Horde, p. 16; Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols, 
(1836), p. 53, note; M. Th. Houtsma, Einturk.- 
arab. Glossar pp. 45, 49. (Cl. Huart.) 
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AGHANI (a.), pi. of ughniya [q. v.], „a song“; 
for the Arabic ,Book of Songs^ al-aghani) 

see abu’l-faradj ‘alI. 

A GHDH IYA (a.), pi. of ghid!^ [q. v.]. 

AGHLABIDES, a dynasty which ruled over 
Ifrikiya during the whole of the 9* century of 
the Christian era, founded by Ibrahim b. al- 
Aghlab al-Tamimi. Ibrahim, then governor of Zab, 
seized the power after he had rescued the ‘Ab- 
baside emir Ibn Mukatil, and was invested by 
Caliph Harun al-Rashid. It is in no way certain 
that further feudal treaties fixed more precisely 
the relations between the Caliphate and Ibrahim’s 
successors. At any rate they contented themselves 
with the title of emir; the wording on their coins 
was extraordinarily simple. The relations between 
Bagdad and Kairawan were shown by mere civili¬ 
ties; Ziyadat AUah informed Caliph al-Ma^mun of 
the Sicilian expedition which threatened the By¬ 
zantine empire, and sent him shortly afterwards 
mithkals coined in his honour. But when the same 
caliph asked the same emir to extol 'Abd Allah 
b. Tahir in the khutba^ the emir answered inso¬ 
lently. Al-Nuwairi says with reason that the ruler 
of Bagdad would have met with ill success if he 
had tried to interfere with the affairs of the suc¬ 
cession of the dynasty, and it seems doubtful that 
a message of al-Mu'^tadid should have influenced 
the abdication of Ibrahim b. Ahmed. 

Thus the rule of the emirs was hereditarily 
supreme over a territory, the boundaries of which 
cannot exactly be defined and which is conven¬ 
tionally called Ifrikiya. To the west it surely 
extended to Bona and comprised the whole country 
of the KotSma. These Berbers, who seem to have 
formed a great confederation whose influence 
reached the present Kabylia, were kept under 
the Aghlabide suzerainty through the Arab colony 
of Bilizma, and as soon as the latter was de¬ 
stroyed by the last Ziyadat Allah, they became 
the first and firmest support of ‘Abd Allah 
al-Shrt; they were Kharidjites. perhaps Nakka- 
rite Sofrites. To the southwest Ifrikiya extended 
to the Zab and the boundaries of the Abadite 
kingdom of the Banii Rostem of Tahert: Baghaya 
and Tobna were under Aghlabide rule, but with 
continual Kharidjite revolts. Towards the south¬ 
east Tripoli formed an isolated post, exposed to 
the raids of the Berber Kharidjites of Djebel Ne- 
fusa. Ifrikiya proper, partly occupied by Arab 
and Arabicized Sunnites, furnished the contingents 
of the army, the dyund ; though frequently divided 
by tribal quarrels and personal ambitions, they 
yet formed a religious and linguistic unit in 
front of the heterodox Berbers who surrounded 
and penetrated them. 

In this Sunnite community, religious life was 
vigorous enough for differences of theory to enter 
there upon the scene. It is under the Aghlabides 
that the Hanafite and Malikite doctrines are be¬ 
lieved to have simultaneously been introduced into 
Ifrikiya, doctrines which Fatimism seems to have 
supplanted during two centuries. For a certain 
time they were represented by the same person, 
Asad b. al-Furat, who was first kadi of Ifrilfiya, 
then of Sicily and at the same time imam and emir. 
This scholar, who successively attended the lessons 
of Malik at Medina, of Abu Hanifa’s disciples in 
Trak and of Ibn Kasim, Malik’s best pupil, in 
Cairo, taught the two doctrines at ^irawan; but 
his rivalry with the Malikite Sahnun accentuated 


I his Hanafite tendencies. After his death Sahnun re¬ 
mained sole master of the place, and from 232 
j to 240 (857—865) he seems to have exercised 
over Ifrikiya an absolute religious magistracy. He 
was liberal when he had near him his rival’s 
Hanafite pupils like Sulaiman b. Tmran, but he 
displayed real ferocity towards his unfortunate 
predecessor Ibn Abi DjawwSd, whom he made 
to perish under the rod for the crime of pro¬ 
fessing the doctrine of the creation of the Korean. 
His tnudawwana of Ibn Kasim’s doctrines eclipsed 
the Asadlya and became the canonical book of 
Ma gh rib Malikism. After him, the Malikite school 
remained supreme, yet the Hanafite doctrines had 
their adherents; even the doctrine of the creation 
of the KoFan had not disappeared; al-Farra’ was 
threatened with death for this crime. But under 
the emir Abu’!-"^Abbas Muhammed, al-Sadini, the 
kadi and governor of Kairawan, an avowed par¬ 
tisan of this heresy, was nevertheless entrusted 
with the task of restoring order to the adminis¬ 
tration. It is possible that the emirs employed 
the ftikahi as intermediaries with the people 
against the free tendencies of the Arab families, 
unable to remain grouped in a compact state in 
front of the dangers that threatened them on the 
frontiers. The appreciations of the Arab histo¬ 
rians, though vague and divergent, induce us to be¬ 
lieve that the emirs possessed courage and skill, 
knew how to maintain such a fragile political com¬ 
munity and keep it in real prosperity, in spite 
of some financial trouble like the dirhem sedition. 

The Sicilian expedition, begun by Ziyadat Al¬ 
lah I (212 = 827) and continued by his succes¬ 
sors and the Fatimides, was nothing else than 
the regulation of former piracy, the large island 
having exerted on the pirates the same attrac¬ 
tion which Spain had upon the Berber dynasties of 
Morocco. The produce of the pillage, carried on 
for a pious purpose, the djihad^ furnished the emirs 
with the means to build palaces and procured them 
other pleasures without taxing too heavily their 
subjects. Al-Kasr al-Kadim, built under Ibrahim b. 
al-Aghlab, the great mosque of Kairawan and the 
ribZit of Sus, built under Ziyadat Allah b. Ibra¬ 
him, the cisterns of Kairawan, the mosque of Sus, 
Rakkada and Kasr al-Fath form an artistic group 
associated with Sicilian architecture. 

After a line of rulers, who though not with¬ 
out faults were full of energy, the Aghlabide 
dynasty could oppose to the storm raised by al- 
Shfi none else than emirs whose predominent 
feature was the cowardly and refined ferocity of 
lords of harems and eunuchs. The last Ziyadat 
Allah took to flight before the Fatimides, without 
fighting, in 296 (909). 

The following is a list of the Aghlabide rulers. 


eleven in number; 

IbiMiIm b. al-Aghlab b. Salim b. 

Tkal al-TamIml.184 = 800. 

Abu ’l-'Abbas ‘^Abd Allah b. Ibra¬ 
him.196 = 812. 

Abu Muhammed Ziyadat Allah b. 

Ibrahim.201=817. 

Abu Tkal b. al-Aghlab Ibrahim . 223 = 838. 

Abu ’l-'Abbas Muhammed b. al- 

Aghlab .226 = 841. 

Abn Ibrahim Ahmed b. Muhammed 242 = 856. 
Ziyadat Allah b. Muhammed . . 249 = 863. 

Abu ’1-Gharanik Muhammed b. Ah¬ 
med al-Maiyit.250 = 864. 
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Ibrahim b. Ahmed.261 = 875. 

Abu ’ 1 -^Abbas ^Abd Allah Muham- 

med b. Ibrahim.289 == 902. 

Abu Mudar Ziyadat Allah b. Abi ' 1 - 
'Abbas.290 =: 903 to 296 = 909. 

Bibliography. Ibn '^Adhari, al-Bayan al- 
mughrib.^ i; trans. Fagnan (1901), i; Ibn al- 
Athir (ed. Tomb.), vii and viii; Ibn Khaldun. 
'~Ibar.^ iv [Hist, des Bcrb..^ i); idem, Hist, de 
I'Afrique sous les Aghlabites et dt la Sidle., ed. 
and trans. Noel des Vergers (1841); Amari, . 5 /- 
bliotheca Arabo-Sicula (1857); idem, Storia dei 
Alusulmani di Sicilia, (li^^y^Yoynisdi^lesBerbers. 

(G. Demomeynes.) 

A GH MAT. a place to the south of Manakush. 
Aghmat is now a vast agglomeration of fields, 
gardens and earth houses, abundantly watered and 
shaded by trees of various kinds. It is one of the 
prettiest spots of that region. It belongs to the 
ka^idate of Masfittna. At a distance of two or 
three kilometres from it is Warika, a large 
village with an important mellah (Jewish quarter), 
which constitutes a separate ka’idate. Both coun¬ 
tries are irrigated by the Wadi Aghmat which 
comes forth from the Atlas at Warika: the latter 
is indeed situated hard by the foot of the moun¬ 
tain and even on its first slopes. The Wadi Agh¬ 
mat furnishes numerous regia, one of which goes 
as far as Marrakush and contributes to furnishing 
the town with drinkable water. 

Before the foundation of Marrakush, Aghmat 
was, besides Nafis, the chief town of the region; 
it is mentioned as having formed a part of the 
Idriside empire. Later, before the Almoravide in¬ 
vasion, it is found to be occupied by the Magh- 
rawa, whose last emir was called Laghut or Lakat 
b. Yusuf, the husband of the celebrated Zainab, 
who later married AbU Bekr al-LamtunI and 
afterwards Yasuf b. Tashfin, the founder of the 
Almoravide dynasty. Aghmat was taken in 449 
(1057-1058) by the terrible and Laghut 

sought shelter with the Tadla. After Manakush 
was founded in 454 (1062), Aghmat lost its 
importance and since then has not ceased to 
decline. Al-Bakri, who wrote before the foun¬ 
dation of Marrakush, distinguishes between two 
Aghmats; Aghmat-Ailan and Aghmat-Warika. Per¬ 
haps Aghmat-Ailan is identical with the Aghmat 
of to-day while Aghmat-Warika would correspond 
to the present Warika; unless Aghmat-Ailan be 
Ighil or Allan which is 7 or 8 km. off. . 4 t any rate 
the historical Aghmat seems to answer to the place 
which is still called Aghmat. There is still an old 
madrasa, large enough, and numerous tombs are 
found there. Perhaps it is there where we must 
look for the tomb of the unfortunate al-Mu'^tamid, 
the last emir of Seville and of Cordova, whom 
Yusuf b. Tashfin exiled to Aghmat and whom he 
kept there a prisoner. Al-MarrakushI made a 
touching account of his captivity. This tomb existed 
still in the 14th century, but we do not know what 
has become of it now, the access to this madrasa 
being strictly forbidden to Christians and Jews. 
Around the madrasa there are found vestiges of 
old brick buildings, of a stone bridge and of old earth 
circumvallations. In the time of Leo Africanus, 
Aghmat was already in utter decay; still pilgrim¬ 
ages are yet made to the saints of Aghmat. The 
region remained celebrated on account of its fresh 
water, its shady trees and various fruits which 
supply the market of Marrakush. 


Bibliography. al-Bakri, al-Masdlik {Descr. 
de I'Afrique septentrl), pp. 86, 152 f/rry.;IdrisI, 
Sifat al-Maghrib (ed. Dozy and de Goeje), pp. 
29, 61 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ^lbar\ Ibn Abi 
Zar'^, al-Kartas\ al-Marrakush!, al-Mu’-dyib\ Leo 
Africanus, Description de PAfrique (ed.. Schefer), 

i. , 209 et seq., 338 et seq.', Marmol Caravajal, 
Description general de Africa (Granada, 1573), 

ii. 35c et seq. (E. DouttA) 

AWJRIDAGH or Eghridagh. [See ararat.] 
AGRA, capital of the district of the same name 

in British India, situated on the right bank of 
the Djamna River. In 1901 the city counted 
188000 inhab. (about a quarter of whom Mussul¬ 
mans), the district (1845 square miles) 1060546 
inhab. — Agra is renowned for its many magni¬ 
ficent buildings from the time of the Moghul dy¬ 
nasty. Several of them, as the Moti-Masdjid (erected 
in 1654 by Shah ^ahan), the Nagina-Mas^id 
and the Mina-Masdjid, the public and private au¬ 
dience halls {diwan-i ^dnim and dtwdn-i Mass), 
the palaces known under the names of Shish- 
Mahall, Khass-Mahall, and Djahanglr-Mahall are 
within the spacious citadel (2| km = ij miles in 
circumference, built by Akbar) surrounded by a 
moat and a wall 70 ft. high; access to that citadel 
may be gained by two gates, while a third gate 
on the side of the river is closed. On the oppo¬ 
site bank of the river is the tomb of I'timad al- 
Dawla [q. v.]. The most far-famed monument of 
Agra is the Tadj-Mahall [q. v.] For the rest the 
area of the present city is only about the half of 
what it was in the flourishing time of the Moghul 
dynasty. 

History. — Agra has been known since the 
Lodi [q. V.] dynasty ruled there, and yet Akbar 
only made it his residence, in which he also 
died (1605); his tomb ornamented by a monument, 
however, is not in Agra but in Sikandra [q.v.], 
which is at a distance of 8 km. (about 5 miles). 
The name Akbarabad given to the city in his honour 
fell later into oblivion. His successors resided only 
now and then in Agra, and Awrangzlb removed 
his residence to Dehll. In 1770 the city was taken 
by the Mahrathas, who occupied it with a short 
interruption till 1803, when Lord Lake subjected 
the city to the English rule (battle of the ly* 
October 1803). 

Bibliography. Distr. Caz. Agra-Oudh, 
viii (Allahabad, 1905); Smith, The Moghul co¬ 
lour decoration of Agra (1901); Archaeological 
survey of India, iv. 

AHAD (a.), pi. of ahad [see next art.], meaning 
units in arithmetic. In the science of tradition it 
is used as an abridged plur. of Mabar al-wahid, 
which are, as contrasted with mutawdtir [q.’v.], 
hadith communications which come not from a 
larger number of trustworthy companions (ashdb), 
but from a single person. By means of Isiifada, 
i. e^ further extension by different isndd ways, the 
ahad tradition was raised to the rank of muta- 
watir. The^ discussion of the question: to what 
extent the ahad contain positive science and may 
serve as a criterion for the practice, forms one of 
the most conspicuous chapters of the usjil science. 

Bibliography. W. Margais, Le taqrib de 
en-Nawawi (Paris, 1902), p. 201; a detailed 
discussion of the ttsTil questions: Le livre de 
Mohammed ibn Toumart (Algiers, 1903), text 
PP- 51 et seq., Sadr al-^arl^a (Taftazani), al- 
Tawdih tnda'l-talwlh (Kazan, 1883), p. 361. 
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From a Shi'ite point ot view: Djamal al-Din 
al-'Amili, Ma^alim al-usUl (Lucknow, n. d.), 
p. 107. (Goldziher.) 

AHAD (a.), a numeral nOne“; also surname of 
God [see wahid]. Yaxom al-ahad^ the first day 
of the week, Sunday. 

A^ADI, the cavalry guard corps in the army 
of the Great Moghul. 

Bibliogr ap hy : Horn ,DasHeer undKriegs- 
uoesen der Grossmoghuls\ \V. Irvine, The army 
of the Indian Moghuls. 

AHADI TH (a.), traditions. [See hadIth.] 
AHADIYA (a.) =: unity, technical term in 
philosophy denoting simply the indivisibility 
of God’s entity, which in the teaching of the 
Sufis constitutes the highest degree {jnartaba) of 
the divine Being. Comp, the definitions in the 
Dictionary of the technical terms (ed. Lees), p. 1463. 

'^AHD (a.), pi. of '^uhud.^ command, covenant, 
alliance; hence viali allahd ■= successor to the 
throne by virtue of a decree of the reigning prince; 
ahl aldahd.^ „the people of the covenant“, i. e. 
those who have made a covenant with the Mus¬ 
sulmans, namely the Christians and the Jews [see 
DHiMMA.]. Further '^ahd means the document it¬ 
self which contains the regulations of the alliance; 
hence al^Akd allAtik., „the Old Testament‘‘ and 
allAhd al-Dfadid., „the New Testament“. 

ai.-AHDAL al-Husain b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammed al-HasanI Bedr al-DIn, Arab his¬ 
torian, born in 779 (1377), and died in 885 (1480). 
One of his works is a compendium of al-Djanadl’s 
history of Yemen, entitled: Tuhfat al-zamem ft 
cfyan ahl al- Yaman. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter.., ii. 185; Kay, Yaman., its early 
mediaeval history., pp. xviii et seq. 

AHDA TH (a.), pi. of hadath [q. v.]. 

AHI, Turkish poet, whose real name seems to 
have been Benii Hasan („Hasan with the mole“). 
Flis father SidI Khotija was a merchant in Trstenik 
(not far from Nicopolis). After the latter’s death 
Ahl went to Constantinople and chose for him¬ 
self the career of a scholar, but he did not for a 
long time advance any further than the degree 
of a candidate [niulazini)., because he declined the 
position of Muderris in Bayazid Pasha’s Medrese 
in Brusa. Finally he obtained a similar though 
less important position in Kara-Ferya (Berrhoea), 
where he died in 923 (1517). He left two un¬ 
finished poetical works, of which the titles are: 
Khusreti) u-Shlrin and Husn u-dil. The latter 
work is an allegorical poem written in prose in¬ 
terspersed with verses, and is an imitation of 
Fattahi’s [q. v] work of the same title. Gibb has 
epitomized its contents in A history of Ottoman 
poetry, ii. 296, et seq. 

Bibliography. Besides Gibb, loc. cit., 
Latifi (Chabert), p. 105; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Gesch. d. osman. Dichtk., i. 209. 
al-AHKAF (a.) = „the sand downs**. The 
Arabs particularly apply this appellation to the 
large sandy desert south of the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula, an entirely unknown region, visited by no 
traveller. — It is also the title of the 46* Sura. 
A^AM (a.), pi. of hukm [q. v.]. 

AHL (a.), originally meaning „those who occupy 
with one the same tent (Hebrew dhel)'^, thus 
^family, inmates**. Therefore ahl al-bait means 
„the household of the Prophet, his descendants**. 
When the ahl (pi. ahali) of a town or a country 


is spoken of it denotes its inhabitants, sometimes, 
as in Medina (according to Burton), specially those 
who were bom there and own houses. But this 
word is often connected with other notions, and 
then its meaning is still more subtle, so that it may 
mean so much as ^sharing in a thing, belonging 
to it**, or ,owner of the same**, etc. Some of the 
compounds with ahl most in use follow here: 

AHL al-AHWA*' (a.; sing, katud, „pre- 
dilection, inclination of the soul**; comp. Korean 
vi. 151) is according to the view of the orthodox 
theologians the appellation of the followers of 
Islam, whose religious tenets in certain details 
deviate from the general ordinances of the Sunnite 
confession (comp. Zeitschr. d. Deutsch.Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch., lii. 159). As examples there are mentioned: 
Iljabarlya, Kadariya, Rawafid, Khawaridj, anthro- 
pomorphists, MuSttila. From the above definition 
it may be inferred that in the sense of Mussulman 
theology it is not proper either to designate these 
tendencies as sects. (Goldziher.) 

AHL al-BAIT (a.) = „the people of 
the house, of the family**. With reference to 
Korean, xxxiii. 33, the Shfites (and in general 
the Muhammedans friendly to “’All) attribute 
to ‘All, Fatima, their sons and their descendants 
to whom alone they restrict this appellation, the 
greatest moral and spiritual merits as well as the 
greatest influence on the political rule and reli¬ 
gious guidance of Islam. These ideas come to the 
surface in a more or less exaggerated form with 
regard to the ‘Alldes according to the views of 
those spheres [see shTa]. In a notice by Ibn Sa‘d 
(iv**. 59,15) the appellation Ahl al-Bait is con¬ 
trasted with MuhadjirUn and Ansar and referred 
to the Prophet’s family. In Sunnite exegesis, the 
notion of Ahl al-bait is in several ways extended 
to the branches of the BanH HSgljim including 
their Mavidli [see mawla], who in the sense of 
the law must not be admitted to the partaking 
of the sadaka ; see the codes, e. g. Kuduri, Mu- 
kktasar (Kazan, 1880), p. 23; Nawawl, Nihdya 
(ed. van den Berg), ii. 305; Ibn Kasim al-Qhazzi, 
Bath al-karib (ed. Van den Berg), p. 252. The 
Sunnite interpretation accepted for the most part 
does not restrict the acceptation of the term to 
Hashimite descent in a narrower or wider sense, 
but counts among the Ahl al-Bait all the wives 
and children of the Prophet, and also ‘All, his 
son-in-law; this prevents the specially ‘Alide in¬ 
terpretation [comp, also al]. See the commentaries 
to Kor’an, xx.xiii 33 and to al-Bukharl, Fads'il 
al-ashdb, N**. 30 (al-KastallanI, vi. 151). An ex¬ 
haustive treatise in anti-Shfite spirit on the compass 
of the idea of Ahl al-Bait is to be found in Ibn 
Hadjar al-Haitami, al-Saxoifik al-muhrika (Cairo, 
1312), pp. 87 et seq. (Goldziher.) 

AHL al-BIDA‘ (a.) = „the people of 
innovation**, i. e. sectarians^ 

AHL al-BUYUTAT (a.), originally de¬ 
noted those that belong to Persian families of the 
highest nobility (Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. 
Araber zur Zcit der Sassaniden, p. 71), then, the 
nobles in general. Other meanings are given by 
Dozy, Supplement, i. ISI**. 

AHL al-DAR (a.) = „the people of the 
house**,, in the Almohad hierarchy the 6*h order. 

AHL al- DH IMMA (a.), the Jews and 
Christians, between whom and the faithful there 
is according to Mussulman law a certain legal 
relation [see dhimala]. 
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AHL al-DJEBEL (a.) = ^mountaineers", I 
particularly in Palestine the Bedouins of Hawran. 

AHL al-FARD (a.), the legal heirs of 
the first degree according to Muhammedan right 
of succession [see fard]^ 

AHL al-HADITH, also Ashab al- 
HadIth (a.) = „the people of official tradition* 
[see hadIxh], as contrasted with „the people of 
their own judgment {r-a^y)“- and with the sec¬ 
tarians in general. In India the Wahhabis [q. v.] 
call themselves so. 

AHL-i UAHK (p.) = „the people of the 
truth*. [See '"alI ilahI.]_ 

AHL al-HAWA (a.) = „libertines*. 

AHL al-KABALA (a.), a synonym of 
ahl al-dhimma [see KABALA]. 

AHL al-KIBLA (a.) = „the people of 
the Klbla'^ [q. v.], appellation of the Mussulmans. 

AHL al-KISA^ (a.) =: „the people of 
the garment*, appellation of the family of the 
Prophet (Muhammed himself, ‘^All, Fatima, Hasan 
and Husain). For the origin of the appellation see 
the traditions quoted above under ahl al-bait. 

AHL al-KITAB (a.) =: „the people of 
the Book*. Muhammed calls so the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians, in distinction from the heathens, on account 
of their possessing divine books of revelation 
(Tau'rat = Torah; Zabur — Psalter; Ink'll = 
Gospel), which, it is true, they transmit in a 
falsified form, but the recognition of which secures 
for them a privileged position for the heterodox. 
In contradistinction to the heathens Muhammed 
granted them (KoFan, ix. 29) after their submis¬ 
sion free public worship against payment of a 
poll-tax (Jiizya^ q. v.) The punctual observance 
of the special conditions laid upon them ensures 
them implicitly the protection of the Mussulman 
authorities (as mtZahadun or ahl al-dhimma = 
proteges in accordance with an agreement). Vio¬ 
lation of this defensive alliance with the Ahl al- 
Kitab is considered as a heinous perfidy. Of course 
the proceedings of the Prophet with regard to the 
Banu Nadir and BanU Kuraiza cannot be taken as 
a model. In spite of all fanatical sentiment expressed 
in odious terms the following principle in the form 
of Muhammed’s saying has been set up: „He 
who wrongs a Jew or a Christian will have myself 
(the Prophet) as his indicter on the day of 
judgment* (Beladhori, p. 162). Likewise in the an¬ 
cient instructions for the generals setting out on 
expeditions of conquest as well as for administra¬ 
tors of the provinces stress is always laid upon the 
clause that the subjected Ahl al-Kitab must not be 
disturbed in their public worship and must be 
treated with humanity. To be sure after the death 
of the Prophet, who had begun himself with the 
expulsion of the Jews, permanent stay in Arabia 
itself was interdicted to them. The Mussulmans 
based themselves on a saying supposedly uttered by 
the Prophet in his last hour, the purport of which 
is „two religions may not dwell together on the 
Arabian Peninsula* (hfunjat/a^^ iv. 71; comp. Zar- 
kanl’s commentary as to the geographical limits), 
a principle which is pretended to have been ap¬ 
plied already by Abu Bekr in his message to the 
Christian inhabitants of Nadjran (Tabari, i. 1987, 13)- 
The restrictive, special conditions, which became 
always more oppressive in proportion to the in¬ 
creasing spirit of intoleration, are codified in their 
oldest form in a document which passes for the 
^Ahd ^Omar „the treaty of 'Omar* (with the Chris¬ 


tians of Jerusalem), but which is certainly a pro¬ 
duction of a later epoch (de Goeje, Memoire sur 
la conquUe de la Syrie^ 2'* ed., pp. 140 et seql). 
This document is the basis of the interconfessional 
legislation in Islam, and it has been further deve¬ 
loped in the codifications according to the ruling 
opinions of their respective authors. Within the 
right of free public w'orship the following question 
remained as the leading one: To what extent may 
the Ahl al-Kitab erect new prayer houses or restore 
old ones: It always gave rise to renew-ed negotia¬ 
tions. One may conceive that in different law 
schools in spite of the maintenance of the prin¬ 
ciples differences with regard to the treatment of 
the Ahl al-Kitab from the point of view of reli¬ 
gious right became manifest. The principal diffe¬ 
rences appear in the questions of the Dhab^ih 
Ahl al-Kitdb (if the Mussulman may partake of 
what they slaughter) and of the Munakahde Ahl al- 
Kitab (to what extent a Mussulman is allowed 
to marry a wife of them). The assumption that 
the books which the Ahl al-Kitab possess are 
falsified and that they concealed their true con¬ 
tents (Korean, ii. 70; iii. 64; v. 15; vi. 91), as 
well as the belief that Muhammed, his mission 
and the victory of the Arabs and Islam are fore¬ 
told in the Holy Scriptures of the Jews and 
Christians and that the Ahl al-Kitab rendered 
obscure these prophecies by false interpretation 
called forth an extensive polemical literature, the 
materials for which the Mussulman theologians 
received in the first place from converts. With 
regard to the Jews a particular subject of pole¬ 
mics took rise form the assertion of the al- 

sharfa^ i. e. the abrogation of the divine laws 
affirmed by the Muhammedans and denied by 
the Jews. 

Islam extended very early the sphere of the 
Ahl al-Kitab beyond its original limits. Supported 
by the statement that Muhammed adopted the 
^izya from the Parsis in Hadjar (Bahrain), the 
Mussulmans included the Madjus too in that class. 
In the time of Caliph Ma^mtin (215 = 830) the 
heathens of Harran succeeded in suggesting to the 
Mussulmans that they were the Sabi'un mentioned 
frequently enough in the Kor’an among the be¬ 
lieving nations, and that they possessed books of 
revelation brought to them by ancient prophets 
(Chwolson, Die Ssabier, i. I41). In the I4>h cen¬ 
tury a Muhammedan prince in India allowed the 
Chinese, against payment of a to keep up 

a pagoda on Mussulman territory (Ibn Batata, iv. 
2). The state of interior affairs in India brought it 
so far that veritable idolaters were considered as 
Ahl al-Dhimma (f^/V., pp. 29, 223). Such exten¬ 
sions could be made, however, only by concession 
of religious toleration. The two questions alluded 
to above (the laws of food and marriage) were 
never taken into consideration beyond the sphere 
of the original Ahl al-Kitab. 

Bibliography. T. W. Juynboll, Handlei- 
ding, pp. 341—346; Wensinck, Mohammed en 
de Joden te Medina (Leyden, 1908). On the 
legislation with regard to the Ahl al-Kitab: 
ypurn. As.., 1852; Bethauser, in the Revue des 
Etudes Juives, xxx. 6 et seq.\ R. Gottheil, 
Dhimmis and Moslems in Egypt (in the Old 
Testament and Semitic Studies in memory of 
W. R. Harper, Chicago, 1908, ii. 351 et seq.'). 
Polemics: Steinschneider, Polem. und apologet. 
Liieratur in arab. Sprache (Abh. fur die Kttnde 
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lies Morgenl.^ vi. N#. 3), and besides it Gold- 
ziher, in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch.^ xxxii. 341—387; further sources in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia^ vi. 658. Customs and 
usages: Revue des Etudes Juives^ xxviii. 75 
et seq. (Goldziher.) 

AHL al-KIYAS (a.), those who consider 
the conclusion by analogy (kiyas') justified in infer¬ 
ring the legal decisions. 

AHL al-NAZAR (a.), the philosophers. 

AHL al-SUFFA, more rarely: Ashab al- 
SuFFA, isolated form; Ashab al-Zulla (a.) = „the 
people (or owners) of the (mosque-) vestibule*. 
Among the believing Mekkans, who had accom¬ 
panied the Prophet in his flight to Medina and 
among those who emigrated to Medina from other 
places there were some without means from home, 
others having left their sphere of action in their 
native country became poor and suffered from want 
of food, clothes and a home. Even the far extending 
charity of the Medinian co-religionists was unable 
to remove entirely the misery that prevailed in those 
districts. In the meantime a vessel with parched 
barley, bought with the money of the community, 
was set up for the hungry people in the evening 
in the yard of Muhammed’s house. The homeless 
persons encamped under the sttffa^ i. e. the nor¬ 
thern part of the mosque covered only with a 
roof but with open sides. They were on account of 
this also called „the guests of Islam*. Still on 
the other hand even very poor immigrants are 
said to have never entered there. Their number 
is differently rated (10, 30, 70, 92, 93, 400 per¬ 
sons), as in fact it has fluctuated and for instance 
in the earlier time it was certainly greater than 
later, ^ffa people, who were with regard to their 
tribe strangers in Medina, were for instance the 
Ghifarite Abu Dharr, the Yemenite Aba Sa'id, the 
'Absite Hudhaifa, the Laithite WSsila etc., further 
the slaves Abu Muwaihiba, '^Ammar, Bilal (an 
Abyssinian), Khabbab, Salman (a Persian), Suhaib 
(a Greek). Among the persons that were connected 
with the Prophet Abu Huraira is at best to be 
mentioned; but it is supposed that even SaM b. Abl 
Wakkas, one of the ,ten* (namely the ten most 
intimate friends of Muhammed), was there once. 

The construction put by many Muhammedan 
theologians on Korean, ii. 273, 274; vi. 52; xviii. 
27; xlii. 26, as referring to the Ahl al-Suffa gives 
way for many reasons, one of which is the fact 
that those passages were partly revealed in Mecca. 
In later times the Ahl al-Suffa were very highly 
respected, and placed even above the 
above), perhaps because, owing to a foolish ety¬ 
mology, they were considered as the founders of 
Sufism, whereas others emphasized and substan¬ 
tiated by Kor’anic passages the tenet that all are 
equal in Islam and that it depends simply on the 
degree of piety. Legend tells of them among other 
things that they heard the conversation which 
Allah had with Muhammed during the „nightly 
travel* (which, however, as everybody knows is 
supposed to have occurred in Mecca). — Abu 
Nu^aim al-Ispahani (d. in 430 = 1038) treated 
of them in his Kitdb hilyat al-anbiy'a. Ta^I al- 
Dln al-Subki (d. in 756=: 1355) wrote a book 
entitled Tuhfa fi'l-kalam ^ald ahl al-suffa. Abu 
“^Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami wrote Td'rlkh ahl 
al-suffa. — Later on ahl al-suffa became the 
designation for (homeless) jugglers. 

(Reckendorf.) 


AHL al-SUNNA (a.) = „the Sunnites* ^ 
the orthodox people [see sunna]. 

AHLAF (a.), pi. of hilf [q. v.]. 

al-AHMAR (a.) = „the red one*; also a per¬ 
son’s name; the Mussulman princes of Granada were 
called Banu’l-Ahmar. [See kasrides.] 

AHMED, one of Muhammed’s names according 
to Kor’an, Ixi. 6. Comp. Sprenger, Das Lebcn und 
die Lehre des Mohammad.^ i. 156 et seq. 

AHMED I, fourteenth Ottoman sultan, eldest 
son of Muhammed III, born in 998 (1589), suc¬ 
ceeded his father at the age of 14. Derogating 
the custom established by Bayazid I Yildinm he 
had not assassinated his brother Mustafa w hen 
ascending the throne. He removed his grand¬ 
mother, Sultana Saflya (the Venetian Baffa), who 
had ruled over the empire under Murad III and 
Muhammed III, as well as her confidants. He en¬ 
trusted the KapUdan-pasha Cicala with the chief 
command over the troops led against the Per¬ 
sians, who had just conquered Eriwan, Akce KaPa 
and Kars, but the renegade suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Shah ^Abbas I, and died of grief 
(1014 = 1605). The grand vizier Lala Mustafa 
Pasha received his order to relieve Buda, in which 
he succeeded, but on the other hand was forced 
by bad weather and by the cowardice of the Agha 
of the Janizaries to abandon the siege of Pest and 
Gran. A little later he conquered the latter city 
after which he concluded with Austria the Peace 
of Sitvatorok (li‘h November 1606) and renewed 
the agreements with France, England and Ve¬ 
nice. — About that time the passion for tobacco 
was spread in Turkey. — Ahmed’s grand vizier 
Murad Pasha, surnamed Kodja KuyusJju (,the old 
well digger*), defeated at Urudj-Owasi the Kurd 
'^All Djsnbulad (3<1 Radjab 1016 = 24th October 
1607), who had rebelled in Aleppo, routed Ka- 
lender Oghlu and Kara Sa'id at Goksun-Yaila 
(8<h July 1608), made away with the other insur¬ 
gent chiefs by assassination and treachery and in 
this way he re-established peace in Asia Minor. 
At sea lOialil of Kaisariya defeated ten Maltese 
galleys in the waters of Cyprus in the so-called 
„Kara Dj ahannam Battle* (after the name which 
the Turks gave the red galleon commanded by 
Fressinet, and which they seized); but his fleet 
suffered great loss then, especially in a battle 
against Ottavio of Aragon near Cape Corvo, not 
far from Chio (1613), while the Ottoman admiral 
ravaged the country of Malta and chastised the 
dey of Tripoli of Berberia and the rebellious 
Mainots; Sinope was devastated by an incursion 
of Cossacks. He made peace wuth Persia, on the 
renunciation of the tribute of 200 bales of silk paid 
by the Safawides and of the countries conquered 
since Saiim I and later lost again. Iskandar Pa^a 
reconquered the rebellious Moldavia and on the 
26'h Ramadan 1026 (27‘h September 1617) con¬ 
cluded with the Cossacks the Peace of Bussa. Ahmed 
I died in the same year (23d IJhu’l-Ka'da = 22J 
November) at the age of 28 after a reign of 14 
years. 

In spite of the energy he had shown in the 
beginning of his reign he was weak and unde¬ 
cided and cruel besides; his grand vizier Nasuh 
Pasha, whose arrogance had put him out of hu¬ 
mour, was strangled by his order (1023= 1614). 
He had the regulations of the empire arranged 
anew and codified them under the title KanTtn name. 
The erection of the Ahmediya Mosque on the 
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At Maidan (1018= 1609) and the large fountain 
of Top Khane are due to him; he had also then 
made for the first time in Constantinople, the 
Ka'ba cover which had hitherto come from Cairo. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des osman. Kciches.^ see index; Pecewi (Con¬ 
stantinople, 1283), ii. 290—360; Na^ma, i. i— 
ii. 154; Ghulshen-i ma'arif.^ i. 595 —625; Mus¬ 
tafa Efendi, Natciidi al-wuku'at.^ ii. 22—41. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED II, Ottoman sultan, bom on the S* 
Djumada I 1052 (l^t August 1642), brother of 
Sultan Sulaiman II, whom he succeeded on his 
death at Adrianople (26>li Ramadan 1102 = 23'' 
June 1691) and was enthroned in the old mosque 
of that town. He confirmed Mustafa Koprulii in 
the office of grand vizier; the latter lost the battle 
of Slankameu (l9ffi August 1691) against the Im¬ 
perials and perished on the battle-field. Hadjdj 
‘All of Merzifun, who took his place, succeeded 
in having the siege of Belgrade raised (ifi'k Mu- 
harram 1104 = 29* Sept. 1692); but a third mi¬ 
nister, Surmeli 'Ali of Dimetoka, was compelled 
to abandon the siege of Peterwardein(llo6 = 1694). 
The Ottoman arms were no more lucky in Dal¬ 
matia than in Poland; Chio, besieged by the 
Venetians, capitulated. Ahmed II died from dropsy 
(23<1 Djumada II 1106 =: 8* February 1695). He 
was of a melancholic disposition and very iras¬ 
cible; he was fond of hunting, but was addicted 
to drinking. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gcsch. 
des osman. Reiches., see index; Rashid, TePrikh., 
ii. 156—292; Gulshen-i ma''arif.,\\.<jC )'^— 1014 ; 
Mustafa Efendi, Nata^idJ al-wiehifst, iii. 8—ii. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED III, Ottoman sultan, succeeded his 
deposed brother Mustafa II and was enthroned 
on the lo'h Rabi‘ II 1115 (23'' August 1703) at 
Adrianople. He immolated the persons the revolt¬ 
ed Janizaries demanded, but as soon as he en¬ 
tered Constantinople he dismissed the Bostan^i 
corps and replaced it by a levy (the last of that 
kind) of 1000 Christian boys. He had several 
Janizary chiefs executed or sent them into exile, 
and deposed the incapable Baltadji Muhammed, 
whom he replaced by ‘All Pasha of Corlu (ip'h 
Muharram 1118 = 3'' 1706). The Muntafik 

ravaged the country around Basra and defeated 
the Turkish troops. In 1121 (1709), Charles XII 
of Sweden, who took to flight after the battle of 
Poltawa, sought shelter on Turkish soil; that 
king, called by the Turks („iron head"), 

seems to have undertaken his last campaign on 
the vain assurances of the grand vizier that the 
khan of Crimea would send his Tartars to his 
aid. The return of the Baltadji to the affairs of 
the State was the signal for war with Russia 
(1123 = 1711). At the very beginning of the 
campaign Peter I, hemmed in his retrenchments 
of Horsieste near Kush between the Pruth and 
the swamps, would have been compelled to sur¬ 
render had not Catherine I been ingenious enough 
to sacrifice all the jewelry she could procure, send 
ing it as a present to the grand vizier, by which 
means she obtained peace against the return 
of Azow and the dismantling of several towns. 
Still the treaty was not carried out in its totality, 
modifications having been introduced into it 
the following year. War broke out with Venice 
on account of the Montenegro refugees im Cat- 


taro ; the sultan himself took the command of the 
troops; Tinos and Corinth capitulated; Argos, 
Nauplia (Napoli di Romania) were taken as well 
as the rest of Morea and the last Venetian pos¬ 
sessions in the Archipelago. In the war with 
Austria, the Turks were defeated under the walls 
of Peterwardein (5'*' August 1716) by Prince 
Eugene; Damad ‘All Pasha perished there, a bullet 
having perforated his forehead. Temesvar surren¬ 
dered to the Imperials as also Belgrade in conse¬ 
quence of an unsuccessful battle lost under its walls 
(16* August 1717). Damad Ibrahim Pasha brought 
the war to an end by the treaty of Passarowicz (21“' 
July 1718). The Turks, turning to their advant¬ 
age the advance of the Afghans into Persia and 
that of the Russians into Shirwan, occupied Geor¬ 
gia, including Tiflis (1135 = 1723), and seized 
Khoi in Persia (1136 = 1724). A partition-treaty 
with Russia (24ffi June 1724) was brought about, 
but in order that the clauses favourable to Turkey 
should be observed it was necessary to continue 
the war with Persia: Hasan Pasha seized Hama- 
dhan (Huart, Hist, de Bagdad., p. 145), Eriwan 
capitulated; Tibriz was besieged without success, 
but was taken the following year (i 137 = 1725); 
the campaign ended with the defeat of the 
Turkish army, commanded by -A.hmed Pasha, in 
the plain of Andjedan (1139 *726), which 

brought about an honourable peace. Ender the 
reign of Ahmed III, the first three-decker, built 
in Turkey, was launched at the Golden Horn; 
a porcelain factory was established in the ruins 
of Ilebdomon (Takfur Serai); five new bends or 
reservoirs were constructed to supply the capital 
with water; the Hungarian renegade Ibrahim 
founded the first Turkish printing house. The first 
successes won by Tahmasp Kuli Khan (Nadir 
Shah), general of Shah Tahmasp, induced the Jani¬ 
zaries to rebel, and the execution of the grand 
vizier and two other persons of note (iS* Rabl‘ 
I 1143 = ist October 1730) did not satisfy them. — 
Ahmed III abdicated and his nephew Mahmlid I 
was put on the throne; he died, as supposed, by 
poison on the 2offi .Safar 1149 (30'''June 1736). 
He was of a frivolous character, very fond of 
birds and tulips, and spent his time in diverting 
his wives by festivals and illuminations. He never¬ 
theless was clever enough in choosing remarkable 
ministers who rendered his reign illustrious. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des osman. Reiches, see index; Gul^en-i tna^arif, 
ii. 1050—1251, 1288; Rashid, Tc^rikh, iii. 5— 
390, Mustafa Efendi, Natd^idj aR'Wiikt^at, iii. 
21—36- (Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED (Abu ‘All) b. AbI Bekr Muhammed 
B. al-Muzaffar b. Muhtadj, of the dynasty of 
the Saghaniyan princes, was sent in 327 (939) to 
Khorasan as governor in the place of his father, 
fought successfully with the Buyides and Ziya- 
rides and conquered Rai (conclusion of peace in 
Djumada II 331 = Febr.-March 943). Having been 
deposed by the Samanide Nuh b. Nasr in conse¬ 
quence of the complaint of the population (333 = 
945)7 undertook in the beginning of 335 
(August 946) a rising in the name of Prince 
Ibrahim b. Ahmed (uncle of the ruler), dislodged 
the new govemor lbrahim b. Slmdjur from Khora¬ 
san, crossed the Amu, caused Nuh to flee to Sa¬ 
markand and had the prayer recited in Bukhara 
in the name of Ibrahim (Djumada II 335 = De¬ 
cember 946-January 947). Shortly afterwards he 
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had to leave the town on account of the hostile 
attitude of the people towards him, and retired 
to his mother-country, Saghaniyan (Sha^ban 335 =: 
Febr.-March 947); the princes (two other brothers 
of Nuh besides Ibrahim are mentioned) allied 
themselves with Nuh; complete amnesty was en¬ 
sured them. After his entry into Bukhara (Ramadan 
335 = March-April 947), Nuh broke his promise 
and had all the three princes blinded. Ahmed 
gathered on the upper course of the Amu against 
Nuh a coalition of all the vassal princes; beaten 
in the open field, he successfully held his own 
in his mountains. Peace was concluded in Dju- 
mada II 337 (December 948); Ahmed remained 
prince of .Saghaniyan; his son Abu’l-Muzaffar was 
sent as a hostage to Bukhara, where he was re¬ 
ceived with great honours. Towards the end of 
340 (May 952) he was again appointed governor 
of Khorasan; he then brought order in his pro¬ 
vince and renewed the war with the Buyides, 
which, however, was soon afterwards brought to 
an end by a treaty of peace. This treaty was 
rejected by Nuh and Ahmed was deposed; sup¬ 
ported by the Buyides Ahmed rebelled again, 
made the prayer to be recited in his own name 
and that of Caliph al-Mutf (hitherto not acknow¬ 
ledged in :^orasan), but already under 'Abd al- 
Malik I [q. v.], on the advance of his successor 
Bekr b. Malik, he was compelled to leave his 
province; he died in the end of Radjab 344 
(November 955), shortly after the conclusion of 
peace between the Samanides and the Buyides; 
his remains were brought to Saghaniyan. 

The accounts of Ahmed by Ibn al-AthIr and 
Gardizi {Zain al-a^bar\ extracts by Barthold, 
Turkistan in the time of the Mongol invasion, i. 
8—10) seem to be borrowed from a common 
source, probably from the Ta'rlkh wutat Khora¬ 
san of all-Sallami (comp, about this work, Bart¬ 
hold, loc. cit., ii. II and Orient. Stud. Th. Nol- 
deke gewidmet, i. 174), a contemporary of Ahmed. 
Comp, also Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, p. 350) 
for Ahmed’s great qualities as governor. 

(W. Barthold.) 

AHMED B. AbI Dif ad, MuHazilite kadi, a na¬ 
tive of Basra, bom according to some statements 
in 160 (776-777)- Owing to his scholarship and 
merits he acquired influence over Caliph al-Ma” 
mun, and became soon one of the latter's most 
intimate friends. Al-Ma^mun also advised his bro¬ 
ther and successor al-Mu‘tasim to place Ahmed, who 
was a fervent adherent of the Mu'tazilite teaching 
among his counsellors and never to leave him. 
After his accession in 218 (833) al-Mu'tasim conse¬ 
quently appointed Ahmed chief kadi. The Mu'ta- 
zilite doctrine was already under the reign of 
al-Ma’mun raised to the rank of a State religion 
and a formal inquisitorial tribunal was establish¬ 
ed. The office of the latter was to convert by 
suitable means the opponents of the officially recog¬ 
nized religious opinions. Ahmed presided at the 
discussions of the inquisitorial court in his capacity 
of chief kadi of the capital, but he manifested a 
toleration and humanity quite rare at that time. He 
exerted very great influence over al-Ma^mun and 
he was on friendly terms with Caliph al-Watljik. 
After the latter’s death some of the highest offi¬ 
cials and officers wanted to swear alleagiance to 
his minor son, but upon the advice of Wasif, 
commanding-officer of the Turkish guard, I^a far, 
the brother of the deceased, was proclaimed 


caliph, whereupon he received from Ahmed 
the surname al-Mutawakkil. As, however, the 
new caliph gradually began to assume a hostile 
attitude towards the Mu'tazilite teaching and to 
come nearer to the orthodox party, the powerful 
kadi, the chief advocate of the Mu'taziltes, could 
not for long maintain his influential position. 
Some time after al-Mutawakkil’s accession he was 
stricken with apoplexy, and the office of kadi 
was transferred to his son Muhammed. But the 
caliph deposed the latter as early as 237 (851- 
852), threw him into prison together with his 
brothers and confiscated all Ahmed’s property. It 
is true that the prisoners recovered their freedom 
but were obliged to sacrifice for it a great part 
of their fortune. Ahmed and Muhammed did not 
survive long their fall. According to the usual 
statement Muhammed died towards the end of 
239 (May-June 854) and three weeks later (Mu- 
harram 240 = June 854) died his father. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), NO. 31; Tabari, iii. 1139 et seq.-, Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tomb.); Ya%ubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 569 
et scq.', Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 261 ct seq.', 
A. Muller, JJer Islam im Morgen iind Abend- 
land, i. 515, 524. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 

AHMED B. Abi Khalid al-Ahwal, a vizier. 
He began his political career as a secretary and 
shortly after the accession of al-Ma’mun was made 
vizier. He exerted soon great influence over the 
caliph; it w'as he that urged to confer the gover¬ 
norship of Khorasan in 205 (821) upon Tahir 
b. al-Husain, then governor of Bagdad. Al-Ma^mun 
had already appointed Ghassan b. 'Abbad gover¬ 
nor of that province, but when Ahmed pointed 
out to him that Ghassan was unequal to such a 
difficult task and stood security for Tahir’s loyalty, 
the caliph let himself to be persuaded to put Tahir 
in place of Ghassan. In the meantime the shrewd 
Ahmed is said to have made Tahir a present of a 
eunuch, whom he ordered to poison his master 
in case he would manifest rebellious leanings. Thus 
when Tahir omitted the caliph’s name in the 
khutba in 207 (822), and by that actually refused 
obedience to the 'Abbaside government, al-Ma^mun 
ordered his vizier to depart immediately to Kho¬ 
rasan and call the rebel to account. Ahmed could 
with great difficulty obtain a delay of twenty-four 
hours, but still before the expiration of this delay, 
the welcome news of the sudden death of the rebel¬ 
lious governor arrived at the capital. Just as Ahmed 
had interceded in favour of Tahir, he recommended 
now his son Talha. The latter was thus entrusted 
with the administration of the province in ques¬ 
tion, but at the same time al-Ma^mun sent Ahmed 
to Khorasan, to support Talha or rather to keep 
his eye upon him. The vizier pushed forward till 
Transo.xania and conquered b shrusana. — The 
pardon obtained by al-Ma’mun's uncle, Ibrahim 
b. al-Mahdi, who had come forth as a pretender 
to the throne and gone around disguised till he 
fell into the hands of the caliph’s police, is also 
ascribed to Ahmed’s influence. — Ahmed is said 
to have died in 210 (825-826). 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 1038 ct seq.-, 
Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), vi. 253 et seq.-, 
Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 554 et seq.-, Weil, 
Gesch. d. Chalifen, ii. 225 et seq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

AHMED B. AbI Tahir Taifur. [See ibn abI 
TAHIR.] 
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AHMED B. ^AlI b. Thabit. [See al-KhatIb 

AL-BAGHDADl.] 

AHMED B. Fadlan. [See ibn fadlan.] 
AHMED B. Habit (Ha^it), Mu'^tazilite theo¬ 
logian, a pupil of al-Nazzam* he taught the 
metempsychosis (^tafiasuV^ and also in other points 
advocated theories conflicting with Islam, e. g. the 
divine nature of the Messiah, for which he argued 
from Korean, ii. 2065 v. iiOj vi. 1595 Ixxxix. 23. 
He also asserted that every species of animal 
forms a community of its own and has its apostles 
and prophets, for which he referred to Korean, vi. 
38 and XXXV. 22. He blamed the Prophet Muhammed 
for his many wives and was of opinion that Abu 
Pharr al-Ghifari was more virtuous and more ab¬ 
stinent than Muhammed. Therefore some Mussulman 
theologians call him an unbeliever and there is 
some ground for it so far as the soil in which his 
doctrine takes root is not that of Islam. 

Bibliography'. Shahrastanl (ed. Cureton), 
pp. 42 et seq. (Haarbrucker, i. 61 et seq^\ 
Makrlzi, Khitat.^ ii. 347; de Sacy, Expose de 
la religion des Druses.^ introduction, pp. xLii 
et seq. 

AHMED B. al-Khasib. [See ibn al-khasib.] 
AHMED B. Muhammed b. 'Abd al-Samad 
AbB Nasr, vizier of the Ghaznawide Mas'^ud b. 
Mahmud (after the death of his celebrated pre¬ 
decessor al-Maimandi (423 = 1032). lie began his 
career as steward (kc(khoda) of Kh'»'arizm Shah 
Altuntash, and having become the vizier ofMas'^ud 
he managed to retain this office during the latter’s 
reign. After the defeat at Dandanaljan, Mas'ud, 
who retired himself to India, sent him as attendant 
of his son Mawdnd to Balkh in order to defend this 
city against the Seldjuks. Also after the accession of 
Mawdud (432 = t 04 t) he officiated for some time 
as vizier until al-Maimandl’s son received that 
office. The year of his death is unknown. 

Bibliography. BaihakI (ed. Morley); Ibn 
al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), ix; De Biberstein-Kazi- 
mirski, Dhoan Menoiitchehri.^ preface. 

AHMED B. Muhammed b. Hanbal, known by 
the name of Ibn Hanbai, celebrated Islamic theo¬ 
logian, a member of the Arab family of Shaiban, 
bom at Bagdad in Rabi‘ I 164 (November 780). 
During his studies in his native town (till 183 = 
799) and on very extensive student travels, which 
brought him over Trak, Syria and Hidjaz to Yemen, 
he aimed chiefly at adapting himself to the study of 
hadith [q. v.]. After he had returned home, he took 
lessons from al-Shafi‘^1 in fikh and in his «4 k/(i 95 — 
197 = 810—813). His religious turn of mind was in 
creed and law unalterably determined by the old 
traditional views. He had the opportunity to 
exemplify them, when under the caliphs al- 
Ma^mun, al-Mu^tasim and al-Wathik (218—234 
= 833—849) the Mu'^tazilite definition of the 
dogmas was raised to a confessio jidei prescribed 
by the State and painful proceedings were in¬ 
troduced against acknowledged theologians who 
would not without reserve profess the doctrine of 
the creation of the Korean. Ibn Hanbal too was 
submitted to the inquisition {nii'hna). Being led 
to Tarsus in chains to al-Ma^mun, he received on 
his way the news of the caliph’s death. Under 
the latter’s successor he patiently submitted to cor¬ 
poral punishment and imprisonment, without, even 
showing any moderation in the stubborn tradi¬ 
tional form of confession. Only when under al- 
Mutawakkii return to orthodoxy wms required by 


the State, Ibn Hanbal’s trials ceased; he was on 
several occasions distinguished by the caliph and 
invited to the Court, even a pension was without 
his knowledge allowed his family. The renown of 
his learning, piety and unswerving faithfulness to 
tradition gathered a host of disciples and ad¬ 
mirers around him. He died at Bagdad on the 
I2'li Rabf I 241 (31=' July 855). His burial is 
the subject of fabulous description by biographers. 
His tomb, around which marvelous stories are woven 
(comp. Goldziher, Muhamm. Stud..^ i. 257)1 
the Bagdadian cemetery of martyrs {niakdbir al- 
shuhada^) in the Harblya quarter, was for a long 
time venerated as that of a saint. After it had 
been destroyed towards the end of the yih (13'*') 
century by the inundations of the Tigris, the 
veneration was transferred to the tomb of his son 
'^Abd Allah in the Koraish cemetery near the Straw 
Gate, which Timur had restored in 695 (1295- 
1296). After that time the tomb of the son was 
confounded with that of the father, and the cult 
of the latter was transferred to the former (G. le 
Strange, Baghdad during the Abbaside Caliphate.^ 
p. 166). 

Among Ibn Hanbal’s works, the great ency¬ 
clopedia of traditions, Musnad [q. v.], compiled by 
his son ‘Abd .Mlah from his lectures and amplified 
by supplements (zazeij’/i/), containing 28000—29000 
traditions, acquired great renown (printed in Cairo, 
13H, 6 vol.). Comp. Goldziher, in the Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgen!. Gesellsch.., 1 465—506; M. 
Hartmann, Die Tradentcn enter Schicht im Mus¬ 
nad des Ahmad ibn Hanbal (in the Mitteil. des 
Seminars fur orient. Sprachen zu Berlin.^ year 
9, part 2, Berlin, 1906). The son also supple¬ 
mented his Kitab al-zuhd (,the book of asceti- 
cism’*). The Musnad.^ around which a respectable 
series of secondary works and adaptations was 
grouped, has continually been the subject of pious 
reading. From the I2>1' (l8'h) century we have 
the statement that a pious society read this work 
to the end in 56 sittings at the Prophet’s tomb 
in Medina (MuradI, Silk al-durar., iv. 60). Besides 
the Musnad there has been published Ibn Han¬ 
bal’s Kitab al-salat wa-md yalzam fiha.^ on the 
discipline at prayer (lithographed in Bombay, n. d.; 
printed in Cairo, Handji, 1223). A polemical 
treatise by Ibn Hanbal, written in prison, is fre¬ 
quently quoted in works of Haobalite dogmatists: 
al-Radd ^ala'l-Zanddika wa’l-Diahmiya fi md shak- 
kat fihi min miita^abih al-Kor^dn.^ in which he 
refutes the ta^wil [q. v.] explanation introduced 
by the Mu'^tazilites. — Likewise a book of his 
entitled Kildb Mat al-rasul is quoted; in it he 
discusses the line one must follow in those cases 
where the hadtth seems to be in contradiction with 
the text of certain Kor’anic passages. He formulated 
his dogmatic confession in his Kitab al-sunna. 

As Ibn Hanbal occupied himself more with the 
sources of the hadith than with the derivation of 
the law, some representatives of jurisprudence, 
so for instance Tabari, do not consider him as 
a decisive fikh authority; hence the great ani¬ 
mosity of Ibn Hanbal’s followers towards Tabari 
(Kern, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
scllsch..^ Iv. 67; his edition of the Ikhtildf.^ pp. 13 
et seqi). To be sure Ibn Hanbal has established 
no fikh system of his own; but in his answers 
to his pupils’ questions he has expressed him¬ 
self about points of specially legal questions. 
There are cited for instance: Masd'il Salih (ques- 
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tions put to him by his son Salih and his deci¬ 
sions with regard to them) and answers to the 
questions of his pupil Harb (Ibn Kaiyim^ al- 
Djawziya, al^'Puyuk al-hikmiya JVIsiyasa ai~shar 
Cairo, 1317,’ pp. 25*1 ^93 "?•)• His Fatawl^ 

accessible still to the author just mentioned, 
amounted to about 20 books (si}r\ comp. 
dayat al-hayara^ Cairo, 1323, p. 121). Still in 
his lifetime some of his disciples systematized 
his legal teaching, namely Abn \ a kub Ishak al- 
Kawsadj, who in doubtful cases applied to Ibn 
Hanbal for oral instruction (DhahabI, Tadhkirat al- 
huffaz^ ii. 105), and a little later Abu Bekr al-Khallal, 
who 'died in Bagdad in 3 tt = 9 ^ 3 ~ 9^4 (^Mu allif 
'^ilm Ahmed b. Hanbal wa-djami''uhu wa-muratti- 
buhu“; 'iiid., iii. 7). The latter’s work is still quoted 
by Ibn Kaiyim al-Djawziya (d. 751 = 

A'^lam al-tnuwaffakin (see the appendix to al- 
Tabarani’s al-Mt^djam al-saghir-, P- 271), but 
certainly not from autopsy. The course of teach¬ 
ing developed under the guidance of Ibn Han- 
bal’s ideas was recognized by the i^ma^ of the 
orthodox Sunnites as one of the four authorita¬ 
tive madhahib [q. v.]: it is that of the Hanba- 
lites. Ibn Hanbal, as an adherent of the Ahl al- 
HadJth [see fikh] makes the r<fy only those con¬ 
cessions that are urged by sheer necessity^ and 
where possible derives every law from traditional 
sources. This compels him to be very indulgent 
to the hadlth and sometimes to admit very 
feeble traditions as the basis of his decisions. In 
none of the recognized rites has the prohibition 
of the bM [q. v.] been pushed to such extremes 
as in the madhhab named after Ibn Hanbal. Thence 
a far extending rigorousness resulted in all ritual 
and social connections and a more fanatical intolera¬ 
tion than in the general orthodoxy. In dogmatic 
theology his school clings to the old pre-Ash^aritic 
orthodoxy; even al-Ash'arl himself was compelled, 
in order to gain a footing in the general concep¬ 
tion of the Mussulmans, to make several conces¬ 
sions in the definite formulation of his dogmatics, 
nay even to declare expressly that he was in full 
harmony with the teaching of Ibn Hanbal and that 
he avoided everything that was in contradiction 
to it (Ibn “’Asakir; Spitta, Ztir Gesch. al-AfarVs^ 
p. 133. The totality of Ibn HanbaTs dogmatics 
may be found in the most concise manner in 'Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djili’s al-Ghunya li-falibl tarik al-hakh 
(Mecca, 1314), i- 48—66. 

The Hanbalites, who represent now the most 
spare Islamic madhhab^ were till the 8‘h (14'*') 
century much more widely spread in the countries 
of Islam. MukaddasI finds them in Persia: in 
Ispahan, Rai, Shahrazur and other places, where 
tiieir religious course seems to have been charac¬ 
terized by extravagancies of various kinds. First of 
all they displayed in those places a particular 
predilection for the memory of Caliph Mu'awiya 
(ed. de Goeje, pp. 365, ,3, 384, 14, 399,6, 407 -) 13)- 
This attachment to the memory of the Umaiyad 
may of course not be intended for his merit as a 
pious man, but for the caliph recognized by the 
orthodox Sunna. The favourable feeling for Yazid, 
just spread among the Hanbalites, is to be inter¬ 
preted from the same point of view (illustrations 
for which in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Margin!. Ge- 
sellsch.., liii. 646, note). In Syria and Palestine, 
where the I^nbalite tnadkhab was introduced in 
the 5rk (i2*ti) century by ’'Abd al-Wahid al-Shlrazi 
{Kiiab al-ins al-dgalil., p. 263), it was repre¬ 


sented till into the 9* (16*) century (comp. 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen!. GeseUsch..^ viii, 364). 
Mudjir al-DTn (d. in 927 = 1521), a Hanbalite 
himself, enumerates in his just mentioned Kitab 
al-ins a!-dja!i! (pp. 592 et seq.) the most renowned 
representatives of Hanbalism in Palestine from 
the 6* to the 9* (13*—16*) centuries. It was 
also in this space of time that the appearance 
of TakI al-Dln b. Taimiya (661—728 = 1263— 
1328) in Syria caused great sensation. He took 
up anew the fight for the Hanbalite theology 
(refutation of the rationalistic explanation of the 
Korean and traditions — tiiwi!., — rejection of 
all innovations, as for instance visiting the tombs, 
venerating the saints etc.; comp. Schreiner, in 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen!. GeseHsch.., lii. 
540—563; liii. 51—67) against the dogmatics 
that had dominated for a long time. But as he 
offended in this way the requisitions of the or¬ 
thodox i^md^ he was persecuted. By his fall the 
prestige of Hanbalism suffered considerable loss. 
Until the establishment of Turkish predominance 
in Islam all the four schools, thus also the 
Hanbalite one, were represented officially by kadis 
in all Islamic centres. The predominance of the 
Ottomans has dealt Hanbalism a very severe 
blow; since then it has always been more and 
more dwindling away, although in its isolated 
apparitions it has retained the recognition as the 
element of Sunnite orthodoxy. In the .A.zhar Mosque 
it is, of course in a relatively small number, re¬ 
presented by teachers and students {rnutik a!- 
Hanbald)-., in 1906 there were 3 Hanbalite tea¬ 
chers and 28 pupils (out of a total of 312 teachers 
and 9069 students). On the other hand in the 
l8'h century, it appeared in a new, vigorous 
form, namely in the mouvement of the Wahhn- 
bites [q. v.], in which the after-effect of Ibn 
Taimlya’s exertions has been pointed out. 

The following are the eminent Hanbalite 
teachers in successive epochs: Abu’l-Kasim '^Omar 
al-Kharakl (d. in 334 = 945-946), whose compen¬ 
dium of Hanbalite jikh is extant; Abd al- Aziz 
b. Dja'far (282—363 = 895-896—973-974), "’hose 
Mukni^ has been for centuries the groundwork 
for compendiums and commentaries (printed; a!- 
Rawd a!-murti' fl shark zad a!-mustaknf.^ Da¬ 
mascus, 1303; comp. Mashrik., iv. 879); Abu’l- 
Wafa" ‘All b. ‘Akil (d. in 515 = 1121-1122), who 
was celebrated as head of a productive school; 
‘Abd al-Kadir al-Djill ( 47 «—= 1078—1166), 
who united central consideration as .Sufi with 
faithful adherence to Ibn Hanbal; Abu’l-Faradj b. 
al-DjawzI (508—597 = 1114-1115—12°°); 
al-GhanI (d. in 600 = 1203-1204); 

Muwaffak al-DIn b. Kudama (d. in 620 = 1223), 
who appended his much studied Miighnl as a 
commentary to Kharaki’s compendium, the cele¬ 
brated controversialists TakI al-Din b. Taimiya 
(see above) and his faithful pupil Muhammed b. 
Kaiyim al-DjawzIya (see above), both known for 
the harshness of their dogmatic course and their 
intolerant controversy against those who believe 
and think otherwise. From the works of the latter 
two Hambalite teachers numerous writings were 
recently published in the printing houses of 
Cairo’ they may serve as a manual of the 
scientific system of the Hanbalite school. Still in 
the 11 * (17'*') century some eminent Hanbalite 
scholars came from the little place Buhut (district 
of Mahallat al-Kubra): ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Buhuti 
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(d. 1051 = 1641-1642) and his pupil Muhammed 
al-Buhuti (d. 1088=1677-1678); both lived and 
taught in Cairo. In the Azhar Mosque the Nail 
al-mo'arib (a commentary on the Dalil al-fdlib of 
Mar'l b. Yusuf, otherwise known as epistolographer, 
d. in 1030 = 1621) of 'Abd al-Kadir b. 'Omar 
al-DimishkI (d. in 1135 = 1625-1626) — printed 
in Bulak, 1288 — is taken as basis of Hanbalite 
instruction. 

Abu’l-Faradj 'Abd al-Rahman b. Radjab (d. in 
795 = 1392-1393) wrote Tabahat al-Hanabila^ 
which is extant in manuscript (see Vollers, Kat. 
Leipzig^ NO. 708). The literature of Hanbalite 
law is most copiously registered in the catalogue 
of the Cairo manuscripts, iii. 293—301. Comp, 
further W. M. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the 
Mihna (Leyden, 1897) and in connection with it: 
Goldziher, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.^ lii. 155 et seq.\ idem, Zur Gesch. der 
hanbalit. Bewegungen (ibid., Ixii); Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 181 et seq. 

(Goldziher.) 

AHMED B. Muhammed 'Irfan, the 36''' direct 
descendant of Hasan, the son of 'All, was born 
at Bareilly on the l^t Muharram 1201 {24‘h 
October 1786). He was 6rst educated at Lucknow, 
then he went to Dehll, where he became in 1222 
(1807) a disciple of the famous devotee Shah'Abd 
al-'AzIz, the eldest son of Sh 5 h Wall Allah. The 
latter is said to have inspired him with the pe¬ 
culiar r^igious views for which he became cele¬ 
brated. After some years of instruction he started 
on a missionary tour as a religious teacher and 
reformer. His tenets were somewhat identical 
with those of the Arabian Wahhabis in the adop¬ 
tion of a pure and simple form of worship, 
free from all superstitious innovations, or venera¬ 
tion for prophets and apostles. His chief disciples, 
and constant companions in his chequered career, 
were two relations of 'Abd al-'AzIz: Mawlawi 
Muhammed Isms'll, his nephew (author of the 
Sirat al-mustakhn, an important HindustSnf work 
on the tenets held by the followers of Saiyid 
Ahmed), and Mawlawi 'Abd al-Haiy, his son-in- 
law. His reputation spread far and wide, thou¬ 
sands of Muslims adopted his religious views, 
and he was eveiywhere hailed as the true Kha¬ 
lifa, or al-MahdI. One of his biographers, Maw¬ 
lawi 'Abd al-Ahad, asserts that more than 40000 
Hindus and inhdels became converts to Islam 
through his preaching. 

In 1232 (1821) Saiyid Ahmed set out from his 
native city on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 
staying a few months at Calcutta on the way. 
On his return to India two years afterwards in 
1823 he made active preparations for a djihad, 
or religious war, in the Pandjab, in order to rescue 
the Muhammedans of that province from the alleged 
tyranny of the Sikhs. Having enlisted the sym¬ 
pathy and promised aid of his co-religionists at 
Kabul and Kandahar, he started on his expedi¬ 
tion in 1241 (1826) with an army of ten or twelve 
thousand enthusiastic adherents, and attacked the 
Peshawar frontier. After several years of constant 
warfare, with varied successes, a decisive battle 
was fought at Balakot in 1246 (1831), in which 
he was killed, and the remnant of his army took 
to flight. (Blumhardt.) 

AHMED B. Sahl b. Hashim, of the aristo¬ 
cratic Dihkan family Kamkariyan (who had settled 
near Merw), which boasted of Sasanian descent, 


governor of Khorasan. In order to avenge the 
death of his brother, fallen in a 6ght between 
Persians and Arabs (in Merw), he had under 'Amr 
b. al-Laith stirred up a rising of the people. He 
was taken prisoner and brought to Sistan, whence 
he escaped by means of an adventurous flight, 
and after a new attempt of a rising in Merw 
he fled for refuge to the Samanide Isms'll b. 
Ahmed in Bukhara. Ahmed took an active part in 
the battles of Khorasan and Rai under Isma'il, 
and in the conquest of Sistan under Ahmed b. Is¬ 
ma'il. Having been sent under the command of 
Nasr b. Ahmed against the rebellious governor of 
Khorasan. Husain b. 'All al-MerwrOdI, he defeated 
his antagonist in Rabi' I 306 (Aug.-Sept. 918). But 
shortly afterwards he rebelled himself against the 
Samanides, was vanquished on the Murghab by 
the commander-in-chief Hamuya b. All and sent 
to BuMiara, where he died in prison in Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 307 (May-June 919). 

Comp. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb., viii. 86 etseq.) 
and the same information in a somewhat more 
circumstantial wording in GardizI, Zain al-akhbdr 
(extracts in Barthold, Turkistdn in the time of 
the Mongol invasion, i. 6-7); evidently there is 
a common source, probably al-Sallami's Ta^rikh 
•wulat Khorasan. (W. Barthold.) 

AHMED B. S.v'lD, founder of the dynasty which 
is still reigning in Maskat, died in 1775, or ac¬ 
cording to others in 1783. Ahmed descended from 
an Azdite family which had a long time lived 
in 'Oman (A 1 Bu Sa'id), and during the occupa¬ 
tion of that country by the then sultan Sef b. 
Sultan he was governor of Sohar. There he managed 
to stand his ground against the Persians, and after¬ 
wards he made with them a treaty, which entitled 
them to Maskat alone, and which obliged them to 
evacuate the country. Finally he took away from 
them that town also, whereupon he was elected 
Imam by the Ibadite population, but he had his 
residence in RastSk. In 1756 he undertook a 
military expedition against Basra and put the 
Persians to flight; after that the Ottoman sultan 
paid him a fixed sum annually. He is said to 
have also made a treaty with the Great Moghul 
of Dehll. 

Bibliography. Badger, History of the 
Imams and Seyyids of Oman, introduction; Ross, 
in the Administration reports, 1882—1883; 
von Oppenheim, Vom Mittclmeer sum pers. 
Golf, ii. 340 et seq.', iHichuhr, Beschreibungvon 
Arabien, pp. 298 et seq. 

AHMED B. TUlUn, founder of the dynasty of 
the Talunides [q. v.], the first governor of Egypt 
and Syria who was only nominally dependent 
upon the caliph. The career of this Turk is ty¬ 
pical — the founders of all the small states on 
the ruins of the Caliphate, crumbled to pieces, 
acted in the same way. — His father fulan was 
brought in 200 (815-816) as a slave to the 
Court of Bagdad, but rose soon to an important 
position. Ahmed is supposed to have been born 
on the 23"^ Ramadan 220 (20*h September 835), 
but perhaps a little later, and he received a 
thorough military and theological education —• 
theology he partly studied in Tarsus. He had 
early the opportunity to distinguish himself, and 
acquired the favour of Caliph al-Musta'in, over 
whom he had later to watch as a prisoner. He 
did not share in the caliph’s assassination, on 
the contrary he gave him a pious burial and then 
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he returned to his Turkish countrymen in Sa- 
marra. Shortly afterwards his stepfather Bayakbsk, 
having been invested with the governorship of 
Egypt, appointed him his lieutenant, and Ahmed 
entered Fustat on the 23<i Ramadan 254 fi5<h Sep¬ 
tember 868). ■ 

Ahmed’s first endeavour there was to take into 
his hands the administration of the finances in 
addition to the military command. But Ibn Mu- 
dabbir, a clever and skilled financial director, 
notorious for his introduction of new imposts, 
endeavoured to thwart him. Both struggled for 
years for the administration, in Egypt personally 
and in Samarra through their rear-rank men. Ahmed 
showed himself the man as well as the stronger 
through his connections, and yet he had to struggle 
for four years before he succeeded in removing 
Ibn Mudabbir from Egypt. Thereupon he obtained 
the administration of the finances and with it 
the entire disposal of the Budget by introducing 
a regulated payment of tribute. Before that al¬ 
ready a favourable hazard had enabled him to 
constitute an army in good fighting trim. In order 
to subdue a Syrian rebel — later another person 
was entrusted with it — the caliph had autho¬ 
rized him to make a gigantic purchase of slaves. 
These troops laid the foundation of his power. 
He managed to bring their number up to 100000. 
Thanks to his elaborate spying system he disco¬ 
vered in due time the intrigues plotted against 
him in Egypt and in the Court, and made them 
ineffectual by means of unscrupulous bribery and 
violent intervention. Thus when Alexandria, Barka 
and the districts on the Syrian-Egyptian frontier 
were also transferred to him, his power became 
towards the end of 258 (871-872) a factor, which 
had to be taken into account in Samarra. 

About the same time the central government 
became strong again, when Caliph al-Mu'tamid 
named his brother al-Muwaffalf vice-regent of the 
empire. It is true that al-Muwaffak officially had 
only the eastern half of the empire under his 
control, while the western half, in which was 
Egypt, was under the rule of the caliph’s son al- 
Mufawwad, but when hard pressed by the Zin^ 
war al-Muwaffak endeavoured to mobilize also the 
finances of Egypt for his purpose. Ahmed refused 
to pay, and an attempt to compel him to it 
failed on account of the pecuniary exhaustion of 
the central government. When the governor of 
Syria died in 264 (877-878), Ahmed occupied 
the latter country without that the people dared 
to oppose him. Ramla, Damascus, Hims (Emessa), 
Hamat, Haleb (Aleppo), opened their gates before 
him, only Antioch rendered a siege necessary. The 
victor’s joy was troubled by the news of the revolt 
of his son 'Abbas, whom he had left in Egypt as 
his lieutenant. Ahmed hastily returned to the Nile 
valley, where he soon became master of the revolt. 
Thus he became luler of Syria and Egypt, and 
he appears as such on the coins from the year 
266 (879-880). 

The latent conflict with the vice-regent al- 
Muwaffak was brought to a critical point by the 
defection of Lu’lu'’, a general of the Tulunides, who, 
having been left in Syria, went over to al-Muwaffak. 
In order to counteract this Ahmed insisted upon 
the caliph Mu'tamid, who was kept like a prisoner 
by his brother al-Muwaffak, to flee for refuge to 
him in Egypt. He himself hurried to Syria, where, 
however, his union with the caliph was at the 


last moment hindered by the vice-regent. Ahmed 
then assumed the role of defender of the captive 
caliph, and solemnly brought about in Damascus 
the deposition of al-Muwaffak. This he carried out 
by a collective fatwa obtained from the juriscon¬ 
sults who adhered to him. Yet he did not think 
of freeing the caliph by force of arms, he rather 
availed himself of the occurrence to remove the 
last remainder of submission to the central govern¬ 
ment. Al-Mu%vaffak in his turn appointed a new 
governor of Syria and Egypt, who remained only 
„in partibus“. Neither did al-Muwaffak dare to 
apply to arms for a decision. Both joint rulers 
contented themselves with cursing each other 
from the pulpit in their respective countries. A 
few years later al-MuwaffaV made overtures of 
peace by officially recognizing the status quo. The 
negotiations were still in their beginning when 
Ahmed, who had fallen sick in an expedition to 
North Syria, suddenly died (Dhu’lKa'da 270 =: 
May 884). 

Ahmed owed his career to his ability, his luck 
and his connections. In order to maintain his 
personal authority, the only thing he had in the 
beginning, he gave his State a rigid military or¬ 
ganization. Turks and Negroes were his main sup¬ 
port. To keep these troops in permanence was 
possible only by the increase of financial sources; 
therefore he chiefly cared for the administration and 
economy. The withdrawal of the money to Bagdad 
having ceased, he could freely spend the surplus 
of the imposts on his own country, and particu¬ 
larly on buildings and, what was very natural, he 
was able to make a display of splendour in his 
Court. Fustat became a large and magnificent town, 
a new quarter, al-Kata'i', grew up, the Tulunide 
Mosque and other splendid public buildings were 
erected. It is in this way that Ahmed prepared the 
soil upon which the dynasty of the Tulunides flou¬ 
rished despite the enmity of the central government. 
This dynasty shows in all its expressions a manifest 
imitation of the forms that grew up in Bagdad 
and in Samarra under Persian influence. With it 
a new period of culture began in Egypt [see 
EGYPT and tulunides]. 

Bibliography. Tabari, iii. 1670 et seq.\ 
Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), ii. 615 et seq.\^ Ibn 
Sa'id (ed. Vollers, in the Semitist. Studicny 
published by Bezold, i); Ma^rlzl, Khitat.^ i. 
313 et seq.\ ii. 178 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibar, 
iv. 297 el seq.\ Abu’l-Mahasin (ed, Juynb. et 
Matth.), ii. I ei seq.\ Ibn lyas, i. 37 et seq.\ 
Marcel, Egypte., ch. vi et seq. ; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Gemaljesaal\ Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter von 
Agypten., iii. 3 ei seq. ; T. Roorda, Abul Abbasi 
Amedis.^ Tulonidarum primi vita et res gestae'. 
A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abend- 
land., i. 557 et seq.', Lane-Poole, History of 
Egypt, pp. 59 et seq.', Corbet, The life and 
•works of Ahmed ibn Tiilun Iffourn. of the 
Boy. As. Soc., 1891, pp. 527 et seq.)', C. H. 
Becker, Beitrdge zur Gesch. Agyptens, ii. 149— 
198. (C. H. Becker.) 

AHMED B. Zaini Dahlan. [See dahlan.] 
AHMED BABA’i.-TimbuktI, Arab biogra¬ 
pher belonging to a family of scholars that produced 
many kadis. Abu’l-'Abbas Ahmed Baba b. Ahmed b. 
Ahmed b. Ahmed b. 'Omar b. Muhammed Akit b. 
'Omar b.'Ali b.Yahya’l-Takruri al-Sanhadji al-Masuft 
of Timbuktu was born in the village of Arawan in 
the night between Saturday and Sunday the 2i^t 
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Dhu’l-Hidj^a 960 (28'!' November 1553), or ac¬ 
cording to MuhibbI and Wafraul, 963 (26* October 
1556) — but the former date was a Tuesday and 
the latter a Monday. — He studied Mussulman 
science under his father, grandfather and several 
other members of his family, and his co-religionists 
considered him a great Malikite jurisconsult. 

Having refused to recognize the occupation of 
Timbuktu by the Moroccans, he was by order of 
General Mahmnd Zarkun put with his family in 
chains and conveyed to Marrakush, where he 
arrived on the l®* Ramadan 1002 (2i^t 1594). 

He lost on that occasion more than 1600 volumes, 
and on the w'ay he fell down from his camel and 
broke his leg. Sunday the 21s t Ramadan 1004 
(19th May 1596) he was set free on the condi¬ 
tion that he would henceforth live in the capital 
of Morocco. There he devoted himself to teaching 
in the Djami' al-Shurafa^ and his lessons were 
attended by a great number of people, among 
whom were al-Radjradji, the Mufti of Fez, the 
kadi Abu’l-Kasim b. Abi’l-Nu'^aim al-Ghassani, 
Abu’l-'^Abbas Ahmed b. al-Kadi, the author of the 
Diacih'diat al-ikiibas^ etc. He was several times 
charged with the fatwa^ which he held in abhor¬ 
rence. 

On the accession of Mulai Zaidan, he received 
in 1014 (1605-1606) for himself and his relatives 
that were still alive the permission to return to Tim¬ 
buktu. He stayed there for the rest of his life de¬ 
voting himself entirely to teaching law particularly. 

„He was strictly just even towards the most 
humble men, and never was afraid to speak out 
what was right not even before emirs and sultans”. 

He died Thursday the 6* Sha'bSn 1036 (2211 
April 1627), or according to MuhibbI, 1032 (6* 
June 1623), a date which seems to be erroneous. 

He was the author of more than forty works, 
of which only the following are known: i. Nail 
al-ibtiha^ bi-tairiz al-dlbadj (Fez, 1317). 2. A 7 - 
fayat al-mulitddj li-ma’^rifat man laisa fi'l-dibddi^ 
a recast and abridged edition of the preced¬ 
ing work. 3. Two commentaries on Khalil b. 
Ishak’s Mubhtasar from the chapter on the zakdt 
till the middle of the chapter on marriage. 4. 
Glosses upon several passages of the above-men¬ 
tioned Mtihhtasar. 5. Ndskiyai minan al-rabb al- 
dyalil fl muhimmat tahrir Khalil. 6. Faw^id al- 
nikdh ’’aid mukhtasar kitdb al-wiskah H'l-Suvutl. 
7. Tanbih al-wdkif ^ala tahrir wa-hussisat niyat 
al-hdlif {^Mukhtasar of Khalil, chapter on oaths, 
p. 69, 1 . 5 of the Paris edition of 1883). 8. Tar- 
Fih djdmi' al-mi^ydr III- Wanshari^i (unfinished). 
9, al-Nukat al-tvafiya hi-skarh al-alfiya IPbn 
Malik (unfinished). 10. al-Nukat al-zaktya bi-sharh 
al-alfiya (unfinished). II. Ghdyat al-idyada fi 
musdwdt al-fd^il lll-mubtadd fi shart al-ifada. 12. 
al-Nukat al-mustadjada fl musdwdtihimd fi shart 
al ifdda., a new edition of the preceding work. 

13. Nail al-amal fi tafdil al-niya ’^ala'Namal. 

14. Shark al-stigkrd lll-Sanusl. 15. Mukhtasar 
tardja??iat al-Sanusi.^ an abridgment of Mohammed 
al-Mallali al-Tilimsani’s al-Mawahib al-kaddustya 
fi 'l-mandkib al-sanusiya. 16. al-Matlab u’a'l-ma’rab 
fl idzam asm^ al-rabb. I’l. al-Tahdlthwa 'l-tcdnls 
fi 'l-ihtiiiyddj li-bn Idris. 18. Dfalb al-nfma loa- 
daf*' al-nikma bi-mudjdnabat al-zalama ulVl-zulnia. 
19. MIrddj al-stlud.^ a treatise against slavery, 
written in Marrakush. 20. al-Durr al-nadlr\ 21. 
Hamaiil al-zahr'., 22. Nashr aNabir'.y the latter 
three works are collections of prayers for the 


Prophet. 23. A great number of questions about 
diflferent subjects, three of which are found in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale d’Alger (Fagnan, Ca- 
talogue, NO. 532, 9“, 10°, ll°). 

Bibliography. MuhibbI, Khulasat al-athar^ 
i. 170 et seq.\ al-Wafranl, N'uzhat al-hddi (Fez, 
n. d), pp. 81 et scq.\ idem, Safwat man in- 
tashar {fbid.., n. d.), pp. 52—55; al-Kadirl, Nashr 
al-mathaul {ihid..^ 1310),!. 151 —153; al-SalawI, 
Kitdb al-istiksiP (Cairo, 1312), iii. 63; Ahmed 
Baba, Nail al-ibtihddf.^ pp. 76, 79 (lives of his 
father and grandfather); idem, Kifdyat al- 
muhtddf (at the end of the MS. in the library 
of the Madrasa of Algiers); al-SaMl, TtPrikh 
Sudan (edition and translation Houdas), i (text). 
35-36, 244; ii (trans.). 57—59, 374; Cherbon- 
neau, in Journ. As., 5tfi series, i. 93 et seq.\ 
idem, Essai sur la litterature arabe du Sou¬ 
dan, in Annuaire de la Sociite archiologique 
de Constantine, ii (1854-1855). 32—42; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., ii. 466 et seq. 

(Mohammed ben Cheneb.) 

AHMED al-BADAWI SidI, one who has 
for centuries been considered the greatest saint in 
E^pt, said to have been a descendant of 'All. 
His forefathers are said to have emigrated to Fez 
about the year 73 (692) in consequence of the 
troubles in Arabia. Ahmed was bom at Fez in the 
Zukdk al-Haifjar, probably in the year 596(1199- 
1200), and he seems to have been the youngest 
of seven or eight children. His mother was called 
Fatima; the position of his father is not mentioned. 
His full name was Ahmed b. 'All b. Ibrahim and 
his genealogy was traced up to '.\II, nay even 
to Ma'add and 'Adnan. He bore several surnames^ 
of which some are explained in the sources and 
some are not. He was called al-BadawI because 
like the African Bedouins he wore the face-veil 
{litjiam ; for the double litjflm see s. v.). Further 
in Mecca he was called al-'Attab ,the intrepid 
horseman” (some sources did not understand this 
Maghrib expression); the same meaning underlies 
as it seems his name Abu’l-Fityan, although the 
sources do not say it. In Mecca he was also cal¬ 
led al-Ghadban, ,the furious, raging one”; fur¬ 
ther Abu’l-'Abbas, which might come from Abu’l- 
Fityan by the takrif (miswriting). In his position 
as a SofI he was called al-KudsI, al-Kutb („the 
pole”) and the Silent, and in more recent times Abfl 
Farradj (^liberator”, namely of prisoners). 

When^ still a child he set out with his family 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, where they arrived 
after four years travelling. This is placed in the 
years 603—607 (1206—1211). Even his imposing 
reception by the Bedouins is spoken of, but 
Egypt is not mentioned. In Mecca his father 
died and was buried near the Bab al-Ma'lat. Having 
grown up a youth Ahmed is said to have distin¬ 
guished himself in Mecca as a daring horseman 
and a merry wild fellow, whence his above 
surnames al- Altab and Abu’l-Fityan, Then about 
627 (1230) he must have undergone an internal 
transformation. He read the KoFan according to 
all the seven (readings) and studied a little 

phafi'ite law. He gave himself up to devotion («/- 
'^ibada) and declined the offer of a marriage In 
the Berlin MS. N®. 10104 (fo 19b) there is said 
about it as follows: „1 have resolved not to marry 
any other woman than one of the maids of Para¬ 
dise (^min al-hur al-tn‘, Korean, Ivi. 22). He 
retired from men, became taciturn, made himself 
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understood by signs only, and often fell into 
trances {walah). According to some authorities 
the journey to Mecca was undertaken after a 
vision, but others mention here three consecutive 
visions, which summoned Ahmed (Shawwal 633 — 
June-July 1236) to visit ‘^Irak, where Ahmed al- 
Rifa'^I (d. 570 = 1174-1175) and 'Abd al-Kadir 
al-GilanI (d. 561 = 1165-1166) had been worship¬ 
ped as the greatest saints for two generations. 
Ahmed emigrated thither in the company of his 
eldest brother Hasan. From that time onward 
the reports become very fabulous and vague. The 
brothers visited, besides the tombs of the two 
“poles” mentioned above, a great many other 
saints, amongst them being al-Halladj (d. 309 = 
921-922) and ‘Adi b. Musafir al-Hekkari Abu 
’ 1 -Fada’il (d. 55^ = *162-1163). Under * 1 *^ impres¬ 
sion of these visits Ahmed’s religious conscience 
enters on a new phase. Al-Rifa't and al-GilanI, 
the “owners of the keys of the countries” offer 
him a partnership in this possession. But Ahmed 
refused the offer saying that he would accept the 
“keys of the countries” from none but God. In ‘Irak 
he subdued afterwards the indomitable Fatima 
bint Barri, who had never yet surrendered to any 
man, and refused her offer to marry him. In the 
Diawahir and elsewhere this incident has been 
turned into a highly romantic story. A year later 
(634 = 1236-1237) Ahmed had another vision 
which induced him to visit Tandita (Tanta, Tanta) 
in Egypt, where he stayed till his death. His 
brother Hasan returned from ‘Irak to Mecca. In 
Tandita Ahmed entered on the last and most 
important period of his life. His mode of life is 
described in the following way; “He climbed in 
Tandita on to the roof of a private house, stood 
there motionless and looked up into the sun so 
that his eyes went red and sore and looked like 
two fiery cinders. Sometimes he would maintain 
a prolongued silence, at other times he would 
indulge in continuous screaming. He went without 
food or drink for about forty days”. Traits of this 
and similar nature have evidently been borrowed 
from the lives of Indian ascetics {yogis). In Tan¬ 
dita and its neighbourhood he met both with 
friends and adversaries. In his search of_a cure 
for his sore eyes he came across ‘Abd al-‘Al, who 
at that time was still a boy and afterwards became 
his confident and Khalifa (successor). He worked 
miracles and tokens {karamat ioa-khawarik\ many 
of which are described at some length in the 
authorities. Those saints, who were still worship¬ 
ped at the time of his arrival in Tandita, found 
themselves eclipsed. Hasan al-IkhnaT refuses to 
acknowledge him and leaves the place; Salim al- 
Maghribi submits to him and is for that reason 
allowed to remain in Tandita. Wadjh al-Kamar is 
cursed by Ahmed and his abode is deserted and 
falls to ruin. His contemporary al-Malik al-Zahir 
Baibars is said to have worshipped him and to 
have kissed his feet. His disciples were called 
Svfuhlya or Ashab al-Sath from the habit of living 
on the roof. His appearance at this period is 
described as follows: He was tall, strong, and 
bony, his complexion kamlil (the usual colour of 
the Northern Egyptian, whereas the Moroccan is 
of a darker hue as a rule); he had an aquiline 
nose {aknaf three pock-holes in his face, two 
moles on his nose and the scar of a knife-cut 
between the eyes. He wore a mantle (bisht) of 
red wool, which, along with his turban (^imamaf 


worn to rags without once having been washed, 
was handed on to his Khalifa as the insignia 
of his succession. His oath was; •wa-izzat'- Rabbi 
= “by the Majesty of my Lord”. He already seems 
to have felt conscious at the end of his life that 
he had subjected Egypt. That way I explain his 
words (Sha‘rawl i. 247, 24 et seq.)'. “My paddle- 
wheels revolve on the wide ocean; if the water 
of all the paddle-wheels in the world became 
used up, mine would still not be used up”. In 
the night he used to read the Korean; in his 
prayers he was joined by two imams. Concerning 
his state of mind it is said: hiidur’‘hu akthar’‘ 
min ghiydb‘hi.j “he was oftener in his senses than 
in a trance”. After he had lived and worked in 
this way at Tanta during nearly 41 years, he died 
on the I2ifi of Rabl‘ I 675 (24 Aug. 1276), that 
is on the anniversary of the Prophet’s death. 

Judged by his conduct Ahmed al-BadawI is a 
representative of the inferior, yogi-like type of the 
dervishes, and his intellectual and moral perso¬ 
nality is of equally small importance. The fol¬ 
lowing have been handed down to us as the pro¬ 
ductions of his mind: 

1. A prayer {hizb)\ Berlin Cat. iii. 411, 3881. 

2. Salats., on which a commentary was written 
by the celebrated Sufi of the I2tfi (= iSih) century 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Mustafa ‘Aidarus (1135— 
1192=1722—1778) under the title of Fath al- 
Rahman (Cairo Cat. vii. 88). 

3. His spiritual testament (ivasaya)., addressed 
principally to his first Khalifa ‘Abd al-‘Al. The 
sayings and admonitions it contains are of such 
a general nature, are so little individual and so 
exactly identical with the fundamental ideas of 
the Islamic asceticism of all times, and part of 
them even similar to those of the non-islamic 
asceticism and mysticism, that it is doubtful whether 
they can be considered as the spiritual production 
of Ahmed al-Badawi, and whether they may be 
ascribed to his moral personality. First comes 
the admonition to adhere to the Korean and the 
Sunna. Nightly devotion is highly praised. Every 
single raFa by night is worth a thousand by 
day. The merit of the dhikr is very strongly 
commended; the heart must take part in it, else 
the ijhikr would be nothing but mere bawling 
(shakshaka). The ultimate fruit of the dhikr is 
the zvadfd., the love of God, which, a beam of 
divine light, enters the heart of the devotee while 
at his meditations on the unity of God, making 
him shudder all over. Then the longing for the 
Loved one (God) is born in him, and he clings 
to him firmly. Faith is of the highest value; he 
whose belief is strongest (firmest) is the most 
excellent (pious). His ethics or that of his fol¬ 
lowers may be gathered from the ensuing tenets; 
“Our way (tarika) is built upon the Korean and 
the Sunna, on veracity, purity, truth, patient 
endurance of injury and faithful observance of 
engagements once made”. At another passage: 
“Do not indulge in cruel enjoyment, do not 
slander, do not inflict any harm on your neigh¬ 
bour, return him good for evil”. The following 
words sound quite evangelical; “have compassion 
upon the orphans, clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, pay due honour to the stranger and the 
guest, and perhaps God will have delight in 
thee”. Also: “love of the world spoils a pious 
conduct, like vinegar spoils honey”. The following 
words contain an allusion to the hierarchy of the 
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Sufts: ,the superior (shaikK) is amongst his people 
what the Prophet is amongst his community”. 
The simple Sufis are here called iawm, whereas 
the people of the world are called ^alk. The 
usual name for the Sufis is fukar^ (the poor). 
The following remark, which is ascribed to Ahmed, 
is not perfectly clear; “The poor are like olives, 
some are small and some are big; he in whom 
there is no oil, that one’s oil am 1 ”. Different 
therefore from John 15.2. 

After his death 'Abd al-'Al, who had known 
him since his boyhood and had lived with him 
for forty years, became his Khalifa and the 
possessor of the Master’s insignia; the red cowl, 
the veil and the red banner. He ordered a chapel 
to be built on Ahmed’s tomb, which in course 
of time developed into a large mosque. He seems 
to have kept his adherents under strict rule, ar¬ 
ranged the ceremonies [ashWir) and died in 733 

(1332-1333)- . , . , 

The celebration of Ahmed’s maivhd and the 
veneration of the saint abroad seems to have 
increased rapidly, though not without opposition, 
strife and reaction. The opponents were partly 
scholars, who were averse to all Sufism; partly 
politicians who objected to the Sufis as rulers of 
the people. This may account for the fact that 
twice a Khalifa of al-BadawI was murdered (Ibn 
lyas ii. 61, 15 el seq.\ iii. 78, 14)- Amongst the 
scholars, who were at first hostile to Ahmed, but 
afterwards believed in him, are mentioned Ibn 
Dakik al-'Id (d. 702 = 1302-1303) and Ibn al- ] 
Labban (d. 739= 1338 - 1339 )- Already under the I 
first Khalifas one hears of quarrels between the 
followers of al-Badawi. In 850 (1446-1447) men¬ 
tion is made of the restoration of the maxvliJ 
which had sunk into neglect (Ibn lyas ii. 30, 5). 
An ardent worshipper of Ahmed was Sultan Ka’it 
Bey, who visited his tomb irt 888 (1483) and or¬ 
dered the sanctuary to be enlarged (ibidem ii. 
Z17, 7, 301, 15). In the processions of the Mameluke 
Sultans the Khalifa of al-Badawi appeared at 
the side of the principal ecclesiastic dignitaries 
of the realm. Under the Ottoman rule the outward 
splendour of his cult seems to have diminished, 
because it annoyed the powerful orders of the Turks. 
But this political attitude could not prejudice his 
veneration amongst the Egyptians. He has been 
for a long time the greatest saint of Egypt and 
a deliverer from all troubles. The deliverance of 
moslem captives out of the hands of the Christians 
is supposed to have been one of his earliest achieve¬ 
ments , to which he owes his name of Mudflb 
al-asdrd min bilad al-nasard (cp. above Abu 
Farradj). No less than three mawlids are cele¬ 
brated every year in Egypt in honour of him, the 
dates of which are noteworthy from the point of 
view of the history of religion. As a matter of 
fact the festivals have been arranged according to 
Coptic dates or (generally speaking) according to 
the solar year, to wit; the principal mawUd is 
in Misra (August); the middle one, also called 
mawlid of Shurunbulali, is in Barmude (March- 
April); and the least important one, also called 
maivlid al~radjabi or laff aKimdma is in Am^ir 
(February). It is evidently a coincidence that 
the date of Ahmed’s death in 675 fell both on 
the mawlid of the Prophet, and in August of the 
solar year. It may of course be questioned whether 
the date of al-Badawi's death was not arrived at 
by deduction. Moreover other observations make 


it probable that the dates of the mawdlid are 
founded on those on which the old Arabian vernal 
and autumnal feasts were celebrated. It is hardly 
possible to confute this supposition by arguing 
that the appellation tsiawlid al-radjabl must be 
explained as a derivation from the name of an 
obscure shaikh Radjab, and that the name of the 
middle mawlid originates in a definite historical 
occurrence (^Ali Mubarak 50, 25 ei seql). The small 
and the middle mawlid are essentially big fairs, 
w-hereas the principal mawlid^ apart from its com¬ 
mercial importance, is a politico-religious cele¬ 
bration in the grandest style with offerings, prayers, 
vows, dhikrs and sermons; it ends with the rakbat 
(or the rukub) al-khallfa , i. e. the solemn pro¬ 
cession of the Khalifa with his retinue through 
the town of Tanta. 

The followers of al-Badawi are called Ahmediya 
and are found all over Egypt and beyond. Their 
badge is the red turban. The Baiyumlya, the 
Shinnawiya, the Awlad Nuh and the Shu‘aibiya 
are looked upon as branches (furlf) of this order. 

For a long time Ahmed has ranked as a kutb^ 
in Egypt together with '^Abd al-Kadir al-Gilani, 
Ahmed al-Rifa'i and Ibrahim al-Dasuki, in what 
is called the kitaba. 

One of his greatest w'orshippers is 'Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha'rawi (d. 973 = 1565), whose family, 
like Ahmed .al-Badawi, came from the Maghrib, 
but had settled down in Egypt. Al-ShaS-awi called 
himself al-Ahmedi after him (Vollers Cat. Leipzig 
353); often went on a pilgrimage to his 
tomb, counted him amongst the greatest Sufis and 
conversed with him in visions. In the course of 
one of these apparitions al-Sha‘’rawI was called by 
Ahmed the only light (of the Sufis), which was 
not yet extinct, designating him thereby as the 
most genuine holder of his doctrines; cp. Revue 
Africaine xiv. (1870), 229. It is one of those 
mysteries of religious life that a man like al- 
Sha'rawl could be caught in the spell of al-Badawi, 
who was both intellectually and morally every¬ 
way his inferior [cp. below.] 

It is altogether impossible to account for the 
historical importance of Ahmed al-Badawi by his 
individuality; it can only be explained by sup¬ 
posing that, both as a Sufi and as a saint, he 
had become the point of crystallisation of many 
wants and tendencies of his own time and of 
those which came before and after him. In more 
than one point he has been transferred into 
mythical regions. I have already mentioned the 
probability of the dates of Ahmed’s mawdlid being 
a remnant of the old Arabian festivals. For the 
present I feel inclined to believe that the above- 
mentioned combat of Ahmed with Fatima bint 
Barri, which has not yet been explained, signifies 
something more than the mere taming of a Be¬ 
douin Amazone. It has already been noticed by 
Maspero, Ebers and Goldziher, that old Egyptian 
elements have got mixed with the cult of Ahmed. 
In addition to the immoral features of his cult, 
which have been narrated by Goldziher, may be 
mentioned what al-Sha'^rawI relates of his pilgrim- 
age to the tomb of al-Badawi, Being one day 
at the tomb of the saint in the company of his 
newly married wife Fatima, whom he had not 
yet approached, he was summoned by the (dead) 
Ahmed to deflower her before him at his tomb. 
The summons to this act and its ensuing execu¬ 
tion are just as much in keeping with the cult 
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and the spirit of Ahmed, as they are opposed to 
the character of al-ShaS-awI, whose feelings were 
very delicate in matters of sex. I feel inclined to 
recognize a mythical trait of a solar nature in 
the tale of Ahmed’s double veil, which is related 
by al-Sha’^rSwI and others. Being one day asked 
by 'Abd al-MadjId, the disciple and afterwards 
the Khalifa of Ahmed, to lift his veil and show 
his face to him, Ahmed warned him saying '‘■hull 
nazra bi-radjul= “each look costs a man’s 
life”. As '^Abd al-Madjid insisted, the upper veil 
only was pulled aside by Ahmed and the other 
sank immediately to the ground as if struck by 
lightning. Compare herewith what is told about 
Ibn Dj ala of which form and meaning were al¬ 
ready obscure to the old Arabs: Tabari ii. 864, 2, 
866, 9 ; Kamil (ed. Wright) i. 128, ,8, 215, i,; Ibn 
Ya'ish p. 73, ,2 ; Baidawi i. 399, 25 ; Archiv. f. 
Religionswissensch. ix. (1906), p. 177, 183. 

All over Egypt prayers are addressed to Ahmed, 
and not only in Tanta feasts are celebrated to 
honour him, often in Cairo for instance by the 
Ahmedlya, and even in small villages, e. g. Be- 
rumbal ('All Mubarak ix. 37, 24). It is more difE- 
cult to ascertain, whether the tombs and chapels 
which bear the name of al-BadawI have anything 
to do with him. Near Aswan amongst the Tarab 
al-sahaba for instance I discovered a Saiyid al- 
Badawl. J. L. Burckhardt {Syria p. 166) men¬ 
tions a saint of this name near Tripoli (Syria); 
there is another one near Ghazza (Goldziher, 
Muh. Studien ii. 328; Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins xi. 152, 158). The traditions 
concerning Ahmed are quite reliable, though 
tinged with a legendary colouring. All the oldest 
authorities refer to an account of Ahmed’s brother 
Hasan, who still lived with him in Mecca and 
parted from him after the journey in 'Irak. 
Ahmed’s importance in the 9'k (I 5 '*‘) century 
can be concluded from the fact, that al-Ma^rizi 
and Ibn Ha^ar al-'AskalanI devoted biographical 
articles to him (cp. Berlin Cat. iii. 218, 3350 e; 
ix. 483, loioi)); also al-Suyuti {Husn al-muha- 
dara.^ Cairo 1299, i. 299 ei seql). The account which 
al-Sha'rawI gave of him in his Tabakdt was writ¬ 
ten with fervent piety (lithogr. Cairo 1299; i. 
245—251). 

In 1028 (1619) a certain ‘^Abd al-Samad Zain 
al-Din, employed at the makam of the saint, 
wrote his al- Dj awahir al-sunnlya (samyar') fi 
"'l-karamat waU-nisba al-aJimediya ^ in which he 
brought together everything on the subject which 
was worth knowing (Mss. in Gotha, Leipzig, 
Berlin, Paris etc. 5 printed and lithographed at ; 
Cairo 1305 etc.). He drew not only from the 1 
above mentioned sources, but from unknown I 
authorities besides, e. g. Abu ’ 1 -Su'^ud al-Wasiti, j 
Siradj al-Dm al-Hanball, Mu^mmed al-Hanafi 
and the “genealogy” {riisba) of Yunus (elsewhere 
Yusuf) b. ‘^Abd Allah, called Ezbek al-Sufi. The 
anonymous Nasab of al-Badawi (127 fob), men¬ 
tioned in the Cairo Catalogue v. 167, may be the 
work of this Ezbek. “^Abd al-Samad gives an ac¬ 
count of Ahmed’s life and states his authorities 5 
next comes a description of the homage of the 
novices and of the Khalifas: at the mention of 
Ahmed’s death the elegies of his brothers and 
sisters are given \ then he writes of the mawlid^ 
his miracles, his wasayd^ and adds numerous ka- 
sides on him, arranged alphabetically, by Shihab 
al-'Alkaml, Shams al-Bakrl, ‘^Abd al-'^Aziz al- 


Derini (d. c. 690= 1291), ‘^Abd al-Ipidir al-Hano- 
sharT and others 5 finally he treats of his followers 
and of the eight words of his first years after 
which he became sammdt (taciturn). Much less 
important is the work of ^All al-HalabX (d. 1044 = 
1634*1635) al-NanJia al-^alaivlya fi bayan husn 
tarikat al-sada al-ahtnediya {^Berlin Cat. ix. 484, 
10104). The author’s principal aim is to praise 
asceticism and the fukar^ of Ahmed. A London 
MS. {Brit. Mus, Suppl..^ N®. 639) contains anonym¬ 
ous manakib of Ahmed (27 fob) 5 cp. also Berlin 
Cat. ix. 466, 10064, 7 (3 fob). 

The latest publication concerning Ahmed is 
the one by Hasan Rashid al-Mashhadi al-Khafadji; 
al-Nafahat al-ahnediya 'wa‘l-djawahir al-sama- 
daniya (Cairo 1321; 4^°, 316 p.). Ahmed is often 
treated of along with the other aktdb.^ for in¬ 
stance by Muhammed b. Hasan al-'^Adjluni(c. 899 = 
1494), cp. Berlin Cat. i. 60, 163; and by Ahmed 
i b. ‘^Othman al-Sharnubi (c. 950 = 1543), cp. ibidem 
iii. 226, 3371. A short poem on Ahmed is found 
ibidem v. 29, 54325 vii. 197, 8115, 3 (of the 
year 1175). Later accounts, such as ^Ali Mubarak 
xiii. 48—51, borrow mostly from al-Sha^rawi and 
“^Abd al-Samad. Cp. also E. W, Lane, Mode 7 -n 
Egyptians^ Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter. 
i. 450. (K. VOLLERS.) 

AHMED BEY, bey of Tunis (1837—1855), 
succeeded his father Mustafa, the ninth sovereign 
of the dynasty of the Husainides. His govern¬ 
ment was notable for a persistent eifort to endow 
Tunis with western institutions and to bring about 
the permeation of the country by the modern 
spirit. He therefore in 1841 prohibited the ex¬ 
portation of negroes and set free the slaves be¬ 
longing to his own household. In 1846, at the 
instigation of France and England, he formally 
abolished slavery in the Regency and closed the 
Su^ al-Barka where slaves were offered for sale. 
He showed his tolerance by repealing the except¬ 
ional law's for the Jews. He also did his best to 
aid the development of education by allowing 
French nuns to open a school for girls at Tunis 
(1843) and by permitting a priest of the same 
nationality to start an educational institution for 
boys. French engineers were commissioned from 
1841 till 1848 to make a map of the Regency. 

But Ahmed Bey was especially concerned about 
the organisation of military forces after the Europ¬ 
ean fashion. At the very outset of his reign he 
decided on the formation of a regular army. Bar¬ 
racks were built, ten regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry and four of artillery w’ere reemited and 
drilled by French instructors. A poiytechnical 
school was founded for the training of officers. 
But these attempts were not very successful. The 
soldiers, recruited from amongst the populace of 
the towns or the settled peasantry lacked milit¬ 
ary spirit and deserted 5 the officers were almost 
entirely ignorant 5 the equipment was so much 
neglected that during the Crimean war the Tunes- 
ian contingent had to be prevented from using 
their arms lest accidents should constantly be 
happening. Ahmed also wanted a navy. An arse¬ 
nal was built, a harbour dug at Porto Farina and 
a fleet of twelve ships was bought abroad 5 they 
even undertook to build a frigate in 1840. The 
tools however were so deficient, that this unique 
specimen of Tunesian naval architecture was not 
launched until 1853 and proved incapable of 
putting to sea. As for the harbour, it became un- 
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navigable with the alluvium of the Me^erda be- ' 
fore it could be utilised. 

Ahmed’s endeavours to have at his disposal an 
army and a navy of some importance can be ac¬ 
counted for by his desire to act in all circum¬ 
stances as an independant sovereign. He was 
afraid of the covetousness of Turkey, which after 
having reestablished its dominion over Tripolis, 
aimed at bringing the Regency of Tunis again 
under its authority, with the more or less openly 
confessed support of England. In his policy against 
Turkey the bey was backed by France, which, 
having taken possession of Algiers, could not 
allow the Porte to regain its influence in Africa. 
When, therefore, a Turkish squadron appeared 
in the Tunesian sea in 1837 rear-admiral Gal- 
lois conducted a demonstration before Goletta, 
forcing the Kapudan-Pa^a to retire. The Porte 
however made fresh attempts to establish its su¬ 
zerainty over Tunis. In 1842 a representative of 
the Turkish government came to claim the pay¬ 
ment of an annual tribute, but had to return 
without it. In 1846 the consul-general of Austria 
having presented himself with an “exequatur”, 
granted by the Porte, was not received by the 
bey. And the latter finally succeeded in having 
his claims recognized. .-V ^erlf acknow¬ 

ledged the independence of Tunis. This act 
however referred to Ahmed Bey only, and did 
not apply to his successors; it was none the 
less an official statement of a condition of things 
which had lasted really for more than a century. 

Under all circumstances the bey had every 
reason to be pleased with the attitude of France. 
Hence the influence of that power remained pre¬ 
ponderant in Tunis, in spite of the efforts of 
England, which, according to the very words of 
one of its diplomats, saw “more danger in the 
absorption of Tunis by the French than by the 
Turks”. The duke of Montpensier, who came 
to Tunis in 1845, was received with great pomp. 
In the following year Ahmed visited France. He 
crossed on a French ship, disembarked at Toulon 
on Nov. 8>h 1846 and went to Paris. Wherever 
he passed he left a lasting Impression of his 
courtesy and generosity, the press praised him as 
a liberal sovereign, and the public and the royal 
family gave him a hearty welcome. At the Tui- 
leries he was treated as an independent sovereign. 
He had also intended to visit London, but he 
gave up the plan, because the British govern¬ 
ment insisted on his being presented to the Queen 
by the Turkish ambassador. 

The Porte and Tunis however arrived at a 
better understanding after 1848, owing to the 
good services of the British consul-general. Sir 
Strafford Canning. In 1849 the governor of Sahel, 
Sidi Muhammed, was commissioned by the bey 
to take some presents to the sultan. In 1854, 
during the Crimean war, a Tunesian contingent 
of 8500 men went to join the Turkish troops. 
Ahmed however had taken care to specify that 
his sole motive for sending them had been defer¬ 
ence to the head of the faithful, and his per¬ 
sonal friendship for ^Abd al-MadjId. The Tunes¬ 
ian soldiers however did not take part in the 
military operations. They were despatched to Ba- 
tum, cheated out of their pay by the Ottoman 
authorities, and their ranks decimated by the 
cholera. 

Ahmed Bey died on May 30* 1855, leaving 


Tunis in an awkward position His indisputable 
good qualities were joined with the worst faults 
of Oriental despots. His generosity bordered upon 
prodigality, his taste for pomp and ostentation 
drove him into expenses out of all proportion to 
the resources of the country. For instance he had 
sacrificed millions to the building of the Muham- 
mediya palace, a conglomeration of gigantic struct¬ 
ures, at a distance of eleven miles from Tunis 
on the banks of the Sebkha SedjumI, which were 
never completed and now are left in a dilapid¬ 
ated state. No less disastrous to the financen 
was his bounty to his favourites, Count Raffo, an 
adventurer from Genoa who had become his mi¬ 
nister of foreign affairs, and especially Mustafa 
Khazandar, formerly a slave, who from 1837 till 
1873 was the actual sovereign of Tunis. The ex¬ 
actions of the government were such that the 
people revolted several times. An insurrection, 
which broke out in the Kasba of Tunis in 1840, 
was only quelled with great difficulty. Another 
rebellion took place in 1842 in Goletta. The full 
weight of the fiscal charges was laid upon the 
populace of the towns and on the settled tribes, 
for it was not considered safe to exact either taxes 
or conscription from the mountain tribes. In fine, 
underneath a brilliant show the symptoms of a 
decadence were already visible, which became still 
more prominent under the successors of Ahmed 
Bey. In many ways this prince is responsible for 
the fall of the Regency. 

Bibliography. d’Estournelle de Constant, 
La politique franiaise en Tunisie (Paris, 1891); 
N. Faucon, La Tunisie avant et depuis Voccu- 
pation franfttise (Paris 1893); A. M. Broadley, 
The last Punic war.^ Tunis past and present 
(London 1880). (G. Yver.) 

AHMED BIDJAN, [See rIdjAn aijmed.] 
AHMED DJALAIR, the fourth sovereign of 
the dynasty of tlie Djalairides (784—813 = 1382— 
I410) was the fourth son of Sultan Uwais. During 
the reign of his elder brother Husain he became 
governor of Basra in 776 (1374-1375). In 784 
(1382) he raised the banner of insurrection, took 
possession of the capital, Tibriz, and had his 
brother executed. He was not however recognized 
as sovereign in all parts of the realm until after 
severe combats with his other brothers (786 = 
1384). During the course of the following years 
he lost a considerable part of his territory to his 
enemies abroad; his capital, Tibriz, was ravaged 
cruelly in Dhu’l-ka'da 787 (Dec. 1385-January 
1386) by Toktamish, and again by Timiir in the 
following year. After Timur’s departure it was 
occupied by the Turcomans under Kara Muhammed 
in 789 (1387). In 795 (1393) the next important 
town, Baghdad, was also taken by Timur. His 
wives and his son 'Ala^ al-Dawla remained in the 
power of the conqueror; Ahmed himself had to 
fly to Egypt, where he met with a friendly re¬ 
ception from Sultan Barkuk (Safar 796 = Dec. 
1393 -Jat>- 1394)- With Egyptian help he suc¬ 
ceeded in that same year in returning to Baghdad, 
where he stood his ground for some years against 
both Timur’s generals and his own rebellious sub¬ 
jects, partly with the support of Kara Yusuf, prince 
of the Turcomans. Not until the end of 803 (July 
1401) was Baghdad conquered again by TImnr. 
Ahmed had already left the town and gone first 
to Syria, afterwards to Asia Minor, accompanied 
by Kara Yusuf. During the war between Timur 
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and Bayazid he took his chance and reconquered 
Baghdad; but he had soon to give way to his 
former ally Kara Yusuf and seek refuge in Syria, 
whither the latter also fled after the capture of 
Baghdad by Timur’s grandson AbQ Bekr. Both 
were Imprisoned in Syria and not until 807 (1405), 
after Timur’s death, were they set free. Ahmed 
succeeded in a short time (807-808 = 1405) in 
recovering his entire dominion; but in the course 
of the following years he was dislodged from 
Adharbaidjan by Abu Bekr, who in his turn was 
supplanted by Kara Yusuf. On the 28<l“ of Rabi' 
11 813 (30 Aug. 1410) Ahmed was beaten by the 
latter and murdered on the following day. The 
authorities describe Ahmed as a cruel, covetous 
and faithless despot, but at the same time as a 
brave warrior and a patron of scholars and poets. 
He himself is said to have written Arabic and 
Persian poetry and several works on music (cp. 
cone, these Dawlatshah, ed. Browne, p. 306}. 

Bibliography. A. Markow, Catalogue of 
Dialairidian coins.^ Petersburgh 1897 (in Russian), 
p. xxii et seq. (the most important authorities 
are also mentioned there). Cp. also Howorlh, 
History of the Mongols iii. 659 sqq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

AHMED DJAMI, Persian poet. Abu Nasr I 
Ahmed b. Abu Hasan NamakI, surnamed Zhanda-pll, 
Shaikh al-Islam, was born in the village of NSmak 
in Khorasan in 441 (1049) and died in the month of 
Radjab 536 (March 1142). He adopted the religious 
life in his 22'^ year and is said to have converted 
60000 persons to Islam. He was illiterate but 
composed various writings; four Stifl tracts are 
named by Eth6; one dlvian is preserved in the 
British Museum and lithographed at Lucknow. 
Both the mother of the emperor Humayun, Maham 
Begam, and the mother of the emperor Akbar, 
Hamlda Banu Begam, traced descent to him. So 
too did Banu Agha, the wife of Saiyid Shihab 
al-DIn Ahmed Khan Nl^japUrl, a kinswoman of 
Hamlda Banu and in the intimate entourage of 
Akbar in his early days of sovereignty. 

Ahmed Djami was buried at Turbat-i Djam 
which stands half-way between Meshhed and Herat. 
In 1544, Humayun circumambulated his tomb. 

Bibliography. Ethe, in Grundriss der 
Iran. Philol. ii. 284. (A. S. Beveridge.) 

AHMED DJAZZAR. [See pjazz.ar ahmed.] 
AHMED DJEWDET PASHA, an eminent 
Turkish scholar and politician, was descended from 
a family known by the name of Halter-breakers, 
which, though originally from Kirk Kllse, had 
been settled in Lovec (south of Plevna) since the 
beginning of the 18'*’ century. One of his an¬ 
cestors fought against Peter the Great by the river 
Pruth, another one was Mufti. His father and 
grandfather had made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
was born in 1238 (1822-1823), and acquired the 
rudiments of the Islamic sciences in his native 
home. But soon he was attracted towards the in¬ 
tellectual centre of his nation, Constantinople 
(1255 = 1839-1840). With continuous application 
he became absorbed in the various branches of 
theology, philosophy, Arabian literature, mathe¬ 
matics, geology and astronomy, and obtained a 
thorough knowledge of Persian from the dervishes 
and the poet Fehml. After an amazingly short 
study of only four years he passed the usual ex¬ 
amination splendidly. He at once got a stipend 
and a post, and a short time afterwards he also 


obtained the certificate which enabled him to take 
a professorship in one of the mosques of the 
capital. The completion of the commentary to 
Sahib’s Diti’an procured him an appointment as 
a member of the school-board at the Education 
Department and the post of director of the semi¬ 
nary for public middle schools. 

Along with his patron Fu’ad he took part in 
the famous mission to Bucarest (1848) and after 
his return he wrote at Brussa, in collaboration with 
Fu’ad, the Ottoman Rules., the fundamental grammar 
of the Turkish language (German translation by 
I Kellgren, Helsingfors 1855). After that he went, 
in the company of Fu’ad, for a short time to 
Egypt. In 1270 (1853-54), at the time of the 
Crimean war, he got a commission from Sultan 
^Abd al-Madjid to write a popular history of Turkey 
from the peace of Kucuk Kainardje till the de¬ 
struction of the Janizaries (1774—1826), and al¬ 
ready in the following year he was able to present 
to his sovereign the three first volumes, brilliant 
with youthful freshness. He was rewarded by being 
appointed Historian to the Empire. As a result 
of his work on the practice of the Mohammedan 
law (^Mu^dnialdt), which two years later appeared 
under the title of The fi.xcd tc.xt and was received 
with loud approbation, the government appointed 
him a member of the learned council, which at 
that time was engaged in codifying the civil law, 
and also made him president of the committee for 
the state-domains. In the course of his splendid 
career he quickly attained by degrees to higher 
posts, amongst which may be especially mentioned 
the office of Vizier, for which he gave up his title 
of Historian to the Empire (1281 = 1864-1865), 
and in 1284 the presidency of the committee for 
the redaction of the civil law code, which com¬ 
mittee set to work with great energy, as soon 
became evident. He was consecutively Wall of 
Aleppo, Btiissa, Mar'asls and Janina, and after¬ 
wards twice Wall of Syria. Three times he was 
Minister of Education, twice Minister of Justice, 
once Minister of the Interior and of Trade, and 
also Vice-president of the Privy Council. He was 
at his best as Minister of Education; he instilled 
a more modem spirit into the public schools. 

After his retirement from office he spent his 
long evening of life in the full possession of 
physical vigour, devoting his time with unabated 
passion to his reading. His modesty never forsook 
him. He is shown to have been a devoted father 
by the literary productions of his sons and 
daughters. He passed away, after a short illness, 
in the night between the 24'ti and 25* of May 
1895, his country-seat at Bebek on the Bosphorus. 

Besides his Ottoman Rules which continue to 
be published in constantly improved editions, both 
in their original form and epitomized, are two 
other philological works of his deserving of praise ; 
Mt^yar-i sadad and Adab-i sadad, introductions 
to literary style. He read and spoke Arabic and 
Persian like his mother tongue; he had also mas¬ 
tered French and Bulgarian. Not many of his poems 
are extant. They are simple and, though without 
faults, are more a display of skill than an out¬ 
pouring of poetical inspiration. 

The great juridical work of his epoch; the civil 
law code of Turkey, was completed during his 
second term of office of Minister of Justice (1293- 
1294=1876-1877) and appeared in print. 

Ahmed Djewdet was greatest as an historian. 
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At the time, when his praise was in everybody’s 
mouth, about the close of ‘Abd al-'Azrz’ reign, he 
delighted the Turkish nation with one of the most 
valuable ornaments of Oriental literature, the 
Prophet's Tales and Caliph-stories^ which continue 
as far as the assassination of ^Othman, Muhammed’s 
son-in-law. Anyone who nowadays, even in the 
remotest districts, ventures into the dominion of 
national literature, is sure to start from this book. 
But the work, which ensures to his name a lasting 
place in the literature of the world, is the Turkish 
History (WahlUP-i davilat-i ''aliya^ from 1188 till 
1241 =: 1774—1825), in twelve volumes. The first 
edition was printed in Constantinople 1271—1301; 
which was followed by several others, the latest 
of which appeared in a politically revised form. 

Ahmed I^ewdet did not draw his material ex¬ 
clusively from the archives, but often also from 
his predecessors in the office of Historian to the 
Empire: first of all Wasif, next such as Enweri, 
Edib, Nurl, Pertew, 'Asim, Shanizade and Es‘ad; 
he also fell back sometimes on the great Arabian 
historian Djabarti and others. It is an astonishing 
fact that he, though writing of an epoch, in which 
France ruled over half Europe, never once con¬ 
sulted any of the famous French authorities, with 
the sole exception of Napoleon’s reminiscences 
written at St-Helena. He has remodelled the works 
of his predecessors in such an independent spirit, 
that the narrative, which bears the stamp of genius, 
is the entire production of his mind. During the 
life of 'Abd al-Madjid and 'Abd al-'AzIz he also 
descended into the vaults of the state-archives, but 
evidently not for the three last volumes. The con¬ 
catenation of the events is chronological as a rule, 
though wars and domestic occurrences are with 
proper tact not thrown into a pell-mell for the 
sake of chronological order. His style, though not 
florid, resembles in the first five volumes the manner 
of the ancient historians with its splendour of 
rhetorical expression;' but at the beginning of 
his sixth volume he suddenly abandons it and 
passes on to the simpler mode of speech which 
meantime had come into fashion. On the whole 
he is certainly reliable. In a rapid survey over the 
past centuries mention is made of unimportant 
events as though they were brilliant conquests and 
decisive victories, whereas the crushing defeats 
which brought about the loss of the whole of Hun¬ 
gary are passed by in silence; but such cases of 
veiling are rare and may moreover be excused 
with a reference to the example of Tacitus. 

Ahmed Djewdet w'as fully convinced of the 
educational value of historical study. He warns 
his countrymen continually against the gangrene 
of Oriental administration; he gives his attention 
to every slightest semblance of progress and in 
splendid apostrophes summons all to collaborate 
towards the renaissance of their native country. 
Especially the first five volumes abound in grand 
reflections. Nothing annoys him more than the 
sudden stoppage from sheer laziness to the working 
of a mine, which had been conducted successfully 
for centuries. Victories of science cannot be praised 
with greater enthusiasm than they are by him. 
'yith patriotic pathos he commends conquests of 
civilisation, made by his own country, such as the 
separation of civil and military authority, which 
was ^ carried through in the iqth century, centra¬ 
lisation of administration, and the regulation of 
the coinage by the state. In foreign politics nothing 


affected him so deeply as an alliance with Austria 
against Russia. Turkey and Austria (both half- 
Slavonic countries) would only be able to oppose 
the torrent of the pan-Slavic idea, which came 
from Russia, if they were allies and not rivals. 

Besides the above-mentioned works of Djewdet 
Pasha are also noteworthy: Sayan al-nnwdn^ 
Ma'lumdt-i ndfPa^ Takwlni al-adiodr and the con¬ 
clusion of the Turkish translation of Ibn Khaldun’s 
History. 

B i h Hoyr ap hy ■. Djamal al-Din and Ahmed 
Djewdet, ^Othindnli ta'rikh sva-rnu arrikhleri 
(Constantinople 1314); Ismail Hakki, Turkish 
authors of the ifh century (Constantinople 
1308) 3''‘f number; Djirdji Zaidan, Mashdhir 
al-shark ii. 153 ep seq. (K.. SussHElM.) 

AHMED PARIS .\l-Shidyak. [See faris 

AL-SHIDY.XK.] 

AHMED HIKAIET is one of the modern 
Turkish novelists. He is also called Muftizade after 
his grandfather who was Mufti in Tripolitza at 
the time when that city was the capital of the 
Peloponnesos. He was born in 1870. After he had 
left the Lyceum of Galata Serai in Constantinople, 
he started on a journalistic career, became later 
Vice-consul in the Piraeus and in the Caucasus, 
and is at present Professor of Literature at the 
above mentioned Lyceum and the head of the 
Consulate department at the Foreign Office. A 
collection of his best sketches and novels, which 
originally appeared in periodicals, especially in 
the Ikdam and the Tharwat-i funun^ was pu¬ 
blished under the title of Kharistan wa-gulistan 
(Thorn-garden and Rose-garden) Stambul 1317 
(1899-1900). Three of those tales have been trans¬ 
lated into German by Fr. Schrader, and published 
under the title of "Tiirkische p'rauen" in the 
Ttirkische Bibliothek edited by Prof. Jacob (vol. 
vii Berlin 1907). Ahmed Hikmet is one of the 
most important representatives of the modern 
movement, which advocates the idea, that the 
regeneration of Turkey is only possible on a na¬ 
tional basis and cannot be attained by a blind 
imitation of Western civilization. His writings, 
which are often seasoned with a fine humour, prove 
him to be an excellent observer and a skilful 
stylist. 

Bib liograph y\ Turkische Bibliothek edited 
by G. Jacob vol. vii (Berlin Introduction 

(by Fr, Schrader). _ (F. GlESE.) 

AHMED IHSAN, an Ottoman author, is 
one of the few standard-bearers of the present liter¬ 
ary movement in Turkey. He is the son of a subor¬ 
dinate employe at the Finance-Department, and 
was born in Constantinople on the 24* of Dhu’l- 
Hidjdja 1285 (7 April 1869). was only seven¬ 
teen when he passed his final examination at the 
school of administration. Shortly after his appoint¬ 
ment as Interpreter to the Commander-in-Chief of 
the artillery, he was seized with an irresistible 
longing for an independent position and entered 
on a journalistic career, not without fierce opposition 
from his own family. Like every one else be¬ 
longing to the literary world of young Turkey 
he got his schooling from Ahmed Midhat. At the 
age of eighteen he founded the fortnightly paper 
'Umran^ which was but shortlived (1303-1304 = 
1885—1887). At the same time he began his prin¬ 
cipal work; the translation of great French no¬ 
velists such as Jules Verne, Alphonse Daudet, 
Bourget, Octave Feuillet and others, making there- 
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by the most refined works of fiction of West- 
European literature accessible to Oriental circles, 
which had been hitherto scarcely accustomed either 
to any kind of reading or to the Western con¬ 
ception of life. The translations made by Ahmed 
Ihsan number at present about fifty, amongst them 
24 works by Jules Verne alone. 

With the intention of giving his countrymen a 
modern and illustrated magazine instead of the 
old-fashioned periodicals which had appeared until 
then, he founded in 1307 (i8gi) the Thar-wat-i 
Ftnun and immediately afterwards went on a 
tour through Europe, for which he had been 
longing since his childhood, in order to become 
better acquainted with the management of European 
reviews and their printing-offices. In three months, 
crammed with work, he travelled through the whole 
of continental Europe, with the exception of Spain, 
Scandinavia and Russia. His experiences were de¬ 
scribed in an exceptionally charming manner in a 
big illustrated volume, which went through a se¬ 
cond edition in the same year 1891, and was very 
soon out of print. 

The young review profited indeed by his travels; 
its first year may be favourably compared with 
any European family-magazine. Striking pictures 
of the great men of the day such as Gladstone, 
Renan, Crispi appear on its pages. The Ottoman 
affairs occupy only a modest, almost too modest 
place; one feels in the midst of universal activity. 
The magazine became a centre of the Turkish 
intellectual movement and is indispensable for the 
study of the somewhat peculiar development of 
modern Turkish literature. All the younger talents 
appear amongst his collaborators; Ekrem Bey 
{Passion in the Carriage)^ lOjalid Diya^ {Forbidden 
Love, Blue and Black), Ahmed Rasim and parti¬ 
cularly Nabi-Zade Nazim (d. 1896), who made the 
most brilliant hit with his Sin of neglect. The 
Chicago international exhibition of 1893 brought 
Ahmed Ihsan’s civilizing activity into prominence, 
and the Turkish Government followed this praise¬ 
worthy example. But soon afterwards another 
tendency gained the upper hand in Constantinople, 
which caused a fatal change of collaborators. 
Tawfik Fikret however joined the staff, a genius 
possessing a noble flight of thought, which seemed 
capable of attaining the highest summits; and also 
Djanab SJiihab al-DIn, a poet with a graceful and 
bright imagination, such as any nation could be 
proud of. But in igoo the police interfered, be¬ 
cause of an alleged revolutionary article. After 
the case had been on trial for seven weeks, 
the prosecution was withdrawn; the existence 
of the review was safe, but the staff resigned, 
and Ahmed had to trust to his own powers. 
This is the third stage in the existence of the 
periodical. 

Ihsan’s original literary production is less im¬ 
portant than might be expected of his talent. He 
complains repeatedly of certain national circum¬ 
stances. They form the main topic of two short 
but well sustained novels: Khaivar {Thaisoat-i 
Funun 1308) and Ulfat (1309). The rest of his 
writings are mostly sketches: Tragedy and Crimi¬ 
nals (1308, both originally written for the stage), 
Women and Secrets (1308), Postman (1308), and 
a European subject; The Wager (1308). Outside 
the dominion of literature lie his Nevi System of 
Photography (1306) and his clear and able Na¬ 
tional Economy (1309). (K. Sussheim.) 


AHMED KHAN, the son of Saiyid Mu- 
hammed MuttakI Khan, was born at Dehli, the 
17th October. 1817. His ancestors came from Arabia 
to Herat, and thence to India during the reign 
of Akbar Shah. When Saiyid Ahmed was 19 years 
of age, his father died, and the year following 
(1837) he entered the service of the British Go¬ 
vernment as record-keeper in the Criminal De¬ 
partment at Dehli. In 1S41 he was appointed 
Munsif, or Subordinate Judge, at Fatehpur Sikr 
in the District of Agra. During the mutiny of 
1857 he was at Bijnaur, and saved the lives 

of the European residents by sending them safely 
to Meerut. For his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government, and his conspicuous courage, 
he was rewarded by the grant of a pension, and 
subsequently by the title of a Companion of the 
Star of India. When 52 years of age (1869) he 
visited England, taking his two sons with him in 
order to give them the advantages of a Western 
education. He took the greatest interest in the 
welfare and education of his co-religionists, and, 
on his return to India, he founded a college at 
Ghazipur. Subsequently, on his transfer to Aligarh, 
he founded a Literary and Scientific Society, and 
finally succeeded in inaugurating the Muhammedau 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, despite much 
opposition from many who regarded the intro¬ 
duction of a system of Western education as being 
subversive of the orthodox faith of Islam. The 
college was opened in May 1875, ““d the foun¬ 
dation-stone of the present college building was 
laid by Lord Lytton in J.anuary 1877. An ac¬ 
count of this institution is given by. the late 
Theodore Beck, formerly principal of the college, 
in an appendix to Lieut.-Colonel G. Graham’s 
Life and soork of Syed Ahmed Khan (London, 
1855). He retired from service in 1876, became 
a Member of the Legislative Council from 1878 
to 1882, and was made a Knight Commander of 
the Star of India in 1888. The rest of his life, 
till his death in 1898, was devoted to literary 
pursuits, and to the advancement of the interests 
of the college. 

Saiyid Ahmed’s most important work is the 
Athar al-sanadid, an archaeological history of 
Dehli, written in 1847 (2J ed. 1854), which has 
been translated into French by Garcin de Tassy 
(Paris, 1861). He has also written a Hindustani 
treatise on the causes of the Indian revolt, which 
was translated into English in 1873; also com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible, and on the KoFan, and 
a great many essays and lectures on social, reli¬ 
gious, educational, and political topics, including 
a series of essays on the life of Muhammed. His 
letters writen during his journey to Europe were 
published in the Aligarh Institute Gasette, a 
translation from which is given in Graham’s bio¬ 
graphy of this notable Muhammedan reformer. 

(Blumhardt.) 

AHMED KOPROLU. [See koprulu.] 

AHMED MIDHAT is the most important 
author of modern Turkey. He was born in 1841 of 
humble origin. He received a good education, but 
as a young man he came in touch with the young 
Turks and, at about the same time as Namik 
Kemal Bey, who was his elder by four years, he 
was banished, a rather common punishment under 
the reign of 'Abd al-'Aziz. His travelling-years in 
Europe became a very important time of appren¬ 
ticeship for .Mimed; he learnt to discern that the 
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young Turkish party was completely wrong in 
mingling literary and political tendencies; and 
that the emancipation of Turkey would only be 
possible, if the national education was raised 
and the present Government was left intact. 
After 'Abd al-Hamtd’s accession to the throne 
he was pardoned, allowed to return and ad¬ 
mitted into the civil service. Owing to his good 
knowledge of French and his untiring activity he 
was quickly promoted. His literary merits brought 
him into personal contact with the sultan, who 
soon learnt to appreciate this loyal and energetic 
rouser of the Ottoman national spirit. Ahmed 
Midhat became an enthusiastic champion for the 
policy of “^Abd al-HamId, which he supported in 
the papers Ittihad (Union) and Tar^unian-i 
hakika (Interpreter of Truth), both founded by 
him; and the sultan was not deficient in acknow¬ 
ledging his merits as a journalist and an author. 
In 1905 he was appointed President of the 
international Board of Health, and honoured with 
the title of Excellency and with the Grand Cross 
of the ‘Othmanlya order, besides other high dis¬ 
tinctions. In addition to his state-salary the sultan 
has awarded him an exceptional poet’s pension. 
Ahmed lives in domestic happiness, and he is the 
idol of the younger Turkish writers, whom he be¬ 
friends and advises like a father. One of the most 
important amongst them, Mu'allim Ahmed Nadji, 
who died in 1893, was his son-in-law. 

Ahmed Midhat’s literary programme is twofold. 
First of all he advocates the preservation of the 
pure Ottoman character of the written language, 
like Shinasi had done before him; but in the 
second place it is his aim, remote though it may 
be, to secure for his countrymen the means of 
acquiring a general education. That is the reason 
why, besides his purely literary work, Ahmed 
Midhat has written on any subject which seemed 
worth knowing in every branch of knowledge, 
history, science etc. These treatises, extracts and 
compilations were mostly taken from French 
sources, but always with great skill and in a clear 
and popular manner. As a journalist he has treated 
of social, philosophical and economic problems, 
often with surprising ingenuity, and always in a 
considerate and conscientious way. All along he 
has been striving for the adaptation of European 
knowledge to the Islamic frame of mind, with¬ 
holding every element which is incompatible with 
pure Mohammedan feelings. If at the present day 
one can speak of an Ottoman civilisation, Ahmed 
Midhat's Herculean task must be preeminently 
thanked for it. 

His main importance however is founded on 
his work in the dominion of literature. Here also 
he has developed the same immense fertility, the 
same astonishing ease of production; he invents 
and shapes with equal rapidity. Amongst European 
authors Honore de Balzac is the only one who in 
this respect can be compared to him. Ahmed 
Midhat has hit on the extremely fortunate idea of 
introducing the colloquial speech of the Maddahs 
(the public narrators) into higher literature by- 
using it in his novels. The apostrophe to the 
audience in the form of questions for instance, 
which is so common with them, as a means of 
enhancing the attention, is also very often found 
in Ahmed Midhat s works. Many of the younger 
writers have tried to imitate this attractive chatty 
style, but with little success. 


A list of his novels and tales alone would fill 
a good-sized catalogue. Only a few of the most 
important need be mentioned here: Hasan-i mal- 
lah (The sailor Hasan), an imitation of Dumas’ 
Comte de Monte Cristo^ which was followed by 
its companion-subject Husain-i falldh (The pea¬ 
sant Husain); Yer y'uzUnde malak (An angel on 
earth), a book which at first gave offence by its 
unusually free ideas. 

Ahmed Midhat’s charming gifts as a narrator 
show to still better advantage in his short tales. 
He has collected them in a considerable row of 
volumes under the general title of Latd^if-i riwayet 
(Entertaining stories). Horn in his Geschichte 
der turkisehen Moderne has given an extraa of 
the contents of the 25 first volumes, and E. S(eidel) 
has published an excellent translation of three of 
them i^The Glutton'. Marriage'., Youth.) under the 
title of Turkischcs High Life (Leipzig 1898). 

Ahmed Midhat’s activity has also e.xtended to 
the drama, but here he has little to show com¬ 
pared with the mass of his other works. He has 
written both tragedies and comedies, and espe¬ 
cially the latter, amongst them A'cyk-oash (Bare- 
head) and Cengi (The dancer), met with great 
success. He himself has also written the music to 
Cengi and a few others. 

As a teacher and guide of the younger Turkish 
generation .-khmed Midhtit is partly responsible for 
the fact, that the intellectual life of modem Turkey, 
with its tendencies towards European civilisation, 
has sought its nourishment exclusively in France 
and French literature. But the simple and straight¬ 
forward Ottoman has nothing whatever in common 
with the character of the French nation, and 
one day this unnatural mingling of the Ottoman 
and French spirit will avenge itself. Only by ad¬ 
hering to what is national can the Ottoman lite¬ 
rature be endowed with lasting life, and it remains 
the principal merit of Ahmed Midhat that he has 
pointed out that right and only way. 

Bibliography. Charles d’Agostino, La lit- 
terature turque contemporaine., in the Unite 
encyelopedique Larousse (Paris, September 1895); 
Paul Horn, Geschichte dcr turkisehen Moderne 
(Leipzig 1902). (j, Oestrup.) 

AHMED PASHA, son of the kadi ^askar 
Wall al-Dln, Ottoman poet of the time of Sultan 
Muhammed II, was at first professor at the ma- 
drasa of Sultan Murad II in Brussa, kaclr of 
Adrianople, afterwards tutor of the princes, and 
Vizier. He composed 33 ghazals, imitated from 
those of Mir Lkli Slier Newayl. He died in 902 
(1496) and was buried at Brussa, near the mosque 
which he had founded and whence he had been 
banished because of an immoral adventure. Sultan 
Bayazid II had commissioned him with the ad¬ 
ministration of that sandjak. He was the first 
Ottoman lyrical poet; his works introduce tha 
period of the elegant style of compositions; he 
IS the veritable creator of the poetical laneuaee 
of Ottoman Turkish. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gcsch. 
des Osman. Reiches., cp. Index ; the same, Gesch. 
d. Osman. Dichtkunst i. 198; Gibb, Hist, of 
Ottoman poetry ii. 41 ct nvy.; Sa"d al-Din 
TadJ al-tasvarJkh ii. 511. (Cl. Huart.) ’ 
AHMED PASHA, Ottoman general of 
Sultan Sulaiman’s time, took part in the wars 
against Hungary as Beilerbei of Rumelia. He took 
the town of Sabaez by storm (2 Sha^ban 927 1= 
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8 July 1521), commanded a division of the army 
which was charged with the siege of Rhodos, was 
afterwards appointed commander-in-chief, reduced 
the besieged to ultimate extremity and obliged 
them to capitulate (2 Safar 929 = 21 Dec. 1522). 
Being of a violent and ambitious character he had 
hoped to be appointed Grand Vizier; but when 
he did not get this post he asked for the Govern¬ 
ment of Egypt, which was granted to him. He 
aspired to becoming an independent monarch, 
gained the Mamelukes for his cause, subdued the 
Janizaries garrisoned in the citadel of Cairo, 
usurped the title of Sultan, and caused the hhutba 
to be said and money coined in his name (Janu¬ 
ary 1524). But he was betrayed by his confidant 
Muhammed Beg, who in the Sultan’s name caused 
the ShailA Kharish of the Banu Bekr to give 
Ahmed Pasha up to him. His head was sent to 
Constantinople. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
lies Osman. Keiches.^ cp. Index; v. Pecewl i. 
71— 79 ) Jouannin and van Gaver, Turquie., 
pp. 123—126. (Cl. Huart.) 

AHM£D PASHA, second Vizier of Sul¬ 
tan Sulaimau, of Albanese origin, was appointed 
in 959 (1552) commander-in-chief of the expedit¬ 
ion into Hungary, instead of Muhammed Sokolli. 
He forced Temesvar to surrender, took Szolnok, 
and besieged Erlau (Eger), but without success. 
He was appointed Grand Vizier during the Pers¬ 
ian campaign; but during the Sultan’s audience 
on 12 Dhu’l-ka‘’da 962 (= 28 Sept. 1555) his 
head was cut off, on the pretext of his intrigues 
in connection with the administration of Egypt, 
but really because the favourite Sultana wished 
to see her son-in-law Rostem Pasha called to the 
post that Ahmed Pasha occupied. He left several 
charitable institutions, amongst them a mosque 
near Top Kapu. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
lies Osman. cp. Index; Jouannin and van 

Gaver, Turqttie pp. 145—148; GuLshen-i ma'^a- 
rif i. 556; Pecewi i. 24, 274, 291, 334. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED PASHA, nicknamed Geduk, Ge- 
dik (Gap-tooth), Ottoman politician and general, 
rose from a common Janizary to the posts of 
Beilerbei and Vizier. He was commissioned by 
Sultan Muhammed II to subject ’’Al.aya, which 
was still ruled by the last surviving descendant 
of the Seldjukides of Rum, called Kizil Arslan. 
He obtained the surrender of the place (875 = 
1470); after the defeat of Uzun Hasan at Terdjan 
(16 Rabf I 877 = 21 August 1472) he subjected 
Karamania and Cilicia; after a fruitless attempt 
to make Pir Ahmed his captive by treason, he 
drove him to committing suicide. After the death 
of prince Mustafa and the execution of the Grand 
Vizier Mahmud Pasha, he became the latter's suc¬ 
cessor, and in that quality conducted the Crimean 
war, which caused to the Genoese the loss of 
Kaffa (4 June 1475) and Azow. Because he op¬ 
posed the Albanesian campaign, he was dismissed 
and imprisoned at Rumili Hisar; but the inter¬ 
vention of Mir ‘Alam Hersek-zade brought him 
again into favour, and he was entrusted with the 
conunand of the fleet of 29 galleys, which oc¬ 
cupied S'e Maure and Zante. He landed on the 
Italian coast and ravaged Otrante(ll August 1480). 
After the accession of Bayazid II he went to join 
him shortly before the battle of Yeni-Shehir (25 


Rabi' II 886 = 23 June 1481). He was com¬ 
manded to persecute the fugitive prince Djem, 
got out of favour and was only saved by the 
Grand Vizier Ishak Pasha, who procured him 
the order to persecute Kasim Beg in Karamania. 
He was assassinated at the command of the Sul¬ 
tan, who had not forgotten the reproaches which, 
it is said, he had been obliged to endure in the 
midst of a grand festivity (6 Shawwal 887 = 18 
Nov. 1482) on account of the bad conduct of 
his troops. Being of a proud and inflexible cha¬ 
racter, Ahmed Pasha had openly disapproved of 
various political measures which Bayazid had taken, 
such as the peace with Venice and the negotiat¬ 
ions with the knights of Rhodos concerning 
Prince Dj em. 

Bibliograp hy. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
lies Osman. Reiches.^ cp. Index; Sa'dal-Din, Tadj 
al-lawari^ i. 518 rZ rcy.; Jouannin and van Ga¬ 
ver, Turquie pp. 83 et seq.\ Gulshhen-i ma'^arif 
i. 524 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED PASHA. [See bonneval.] 

AHMED PA^A b. Has.an Pasha, sur- 
named the conqueror of Hamadhan, succeeded his 
father in the government of the provinces of 
Bagdad, Basra and Mardln; he recaptured Kir- 
manshahan and Ardelan (1144 = 1731) from 
the Persians. Taking advantage of the Turkish 
victory at Koridjan, he concluded a treaty, ac¬ 
cording to which the Araxes should be the fron¬ 
tier between the two realms, but Tibriz was 
restored to the Persians. He defended Bagdad 
against the attempts of Nadir Shah (1145 = 1733), 
was commissioned to continue the negotiations of 
peace with the conqueror, not without incurring 
the suspicion of tampering with Nadir, and was 
appointed Ser'askier (1157 = 1744). He died in 
1160 (1747) during a campaign against the Curds, 
after he had twice governed Bagdad, first for a 
period of eleven and the second time for twelve 
years. 

Bibliography. Cl. Huart, Hist, de Bagdad 
pp. 145-146; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des 
Osman. Reiches.^ cp. Index; Sami, Shakir and 
.Sublil fl>. 27 ct seq.'., Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabic 
ii. 254—256; Gulshen-i ma’^drif ii. 1211 et seq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AHMED RASIM. [See rasim.] 

AHMED RESMI. [See resmI.] 

AHMED SHAH is the name of various 
Muhammedan monarchs in India. The most not¬ 
able are: 

I. AriMED Shah Bahadur Mui^ahid al-DIn 
ArU NasR, son and successor of Muhammed Shah, 
Grand Mogul of Delhi. He was born in 1138 
(1725) and came to the throne in 1161 (1748). 
The actual ruler during his reign was Safdar Djang, 
Xawab of Oudh, who also was appointed Vizier 
of the new Emperor. In order to check the Ro- 
helas he called upon the Mahrathas for help, 
which resulted in their plundering the provinces 
of his realm, while the Afghans devastated the 
Pandjab. (Ahmed Shah himself was quite an incap¬ 
able ruler and lived for pleasure. So after the 
dismissal of the Vizier Safdar Djang his reign 
soon came to an end, another Vizier, Tmad al- 
Mulk C^azi ’ 1 -Dln Khan caused him to be declared 
unworthy to govern, had him put into prison and 
his eyes put out (1167 r:= 1754)- Ahmed Shah 
died in 1189 (1775). 

2. Ahmed ^ah 1 1>. Dawud ^ah, a Bahmanide, 
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reigned from 825 till 838 (1422—1435) in Dekhan 
and removed his residence to Bidar [q. v.; cp. 
BAHMANIDEs]. 

3. Ahmed Shah II, son and successor of the 
preceding, reigned from 836 till 862 (1435— 
• 457 )- In the list of the Bahmanides he is often 
mentioned by his surname “^Ala’ al-Din. He sub¬ 
jected the Konkan and conducted successful wars 
against the Princes of Khandesh and Gudjarat 
[cp. bahmanides]. 

4. Ahmed Shah III e. Mahmud Shah II, who 
reigned in name only from 924 till 927 (15*^— 
1521). [cp. bahmanides.] 

5. Ahmed Shah b. Muhammed Shah Shams al- 
DIn, Prince of Bengal (835—846 = 1431—1442) 
[cp. radja kans]. 

6. Ahmed Shah I b. Tatar Kh an, succeeded 
his grandfather Muzaffar Shah 814 (1411) on the 
the throne of Gudjarat, and reigned till 846 
(1443). He removed his residence to the town of 
Ahmedabad, which he had founded. 

7. Ahmed Shah II, also Prince of Gudjarat, 
reigned from 961 till 969 (1553 —tS^i)- 

8. Ahmed Shah, or, as he is generally called, 
Ahmed Nizam-Shah, founded the dynasty of the 
Nizam-Shahs. He was the son of Nizam al-Mulk 
Bahri, the Vizier of the Bahmanide Mahmud Shah. 
After the assassination of his father he usurped 
his title and dignity, put to flight the troops, 
which the Bahmanide had despatched against him 
(895 = 1490) and founded an independent reign 
in the new-built town of Ahmednagar. Ahmed 
Nizam-Shah died in 914 (1508) [cp. nizam-shahs]. 

AHMED SHAH Durrani, founder of an 
Afghan dynasty. ,\hmed I^an (he was so called 
previously, the title Shah he took later only) was 
son of Muhammed ZamJn I^Sn, Sadozai, a chief 
of the Ahdalis who had settled in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Herat in the time of Shah 'Abbas I. 
The family was recognized as the leading one in 
the Popalzai clan of the Abdali tribe, and had 
been banished to Multan. . 4 bout 1716 they were 
found at Herat, and a feud broke out between 
two branches of the family, which ended in the 
deposition and perhaps the murder of 'Abd Allah 
IQian, the Chief, by Zaman Khan, who became 
the leading man in the tribe and increased their 
power greatly. They spread over Khorasan and in 
1722 went so far as to besiege Meshhed. Ahmed 
Khan was bom about this time. Allahyar Khan 
son of 'Abd Allah Khan returned from banish¬ 
ment to Herat, and succeeded in turning out 
Zaman Khan. When Nadir Shah invaded Khora¬ 
san in 1728, Allahyar submitted, but the sons of 
Zaman Khan, Dhu’l-Fikar Khan and Ahmed Khan 
broke out again. In 1731 Nadir Shah took Herat 
and broke up the Abdall power. Many of the 
leading men were banished to Multan. DhuT- 
Fikar Khan and Ahmed Khan fell into the hands 
of the Ghalzais of Kandahar, and when Nadir 
Shah took that town in 1737, he released them 
and took them into favor. He enlisted the Abda- 
lls in large numbers in his army and settled them 
on their ancient territory near Kandahar which 
had been seized by the Ghalzais. 

Ahmed Khan was appointed Governor of 
MazandarSn and became a principal officer in 
Nadir Shah’s army. After Nadir Shah’s invasion 
of India he gradually became suspicious of the 
Shi'a elements in his army, the Persian and 
Kizilba^, and showed favor to the Ozbegs and 


Afghans, especially the Abdalis. This led to the 
conspiracy in which he was killed (l 160 = 1747)- 
Ahmed ^an who was near by with a body of 
Abdalis attacked a Persian convoy, and seized 
upon a large treasure, and then went off with 
his followers towards Afghanistan. 

Kandahar fell into his possession without diffi¬ 
culty, and he was elected king by all the princi¬ 
pal Abdall Maliks on the advice of a derwesh 
named Sabar Shah. Besides the Abdalis the chiefs 
of the Baloces, the Hazaras and the Kizil-bash 
took part in his election, but the Ghalzais seem 
to have been treated as conquered enemies. 
Ahmed Khan, now about twenty five years of 
age, took the title of Shah, and called himself 
Durr-i Durran, “Pearl of Pearls” (not Durr-i 
Dawran, “Pearl of the Age” as is sometimes stated), 
and the Abdall tribe also from this time on were 
known as Durranis. After his coronation he mar¬ 
ched to Kabul, but Kandahar remained the capital 
during his reign. He built a new town to re¬ 
place the Nadirabad founded by Nadir .Shah, and 
gave it the title of Ashraf al-lnlad (“most illu¬ 
strious of cities ’). Kabul w'as occupied with but 
slight resistance, he reduced Ghaznln, subdued 
the Ghalzais and appointed Durrani governors 
over them, and then immediately proceeded to¬ 
wards India. It must be remembered that he re¬ 
garded himself as heir to all Nadir Shah’s Eastern 
dominions which included all the country west 
of the Indus ceded by Muhammed Shah. But 
Ahmed Shah aimed at rivalling his predecessor’s 
exploits, and was by no means satisfied with this 
limited Indian province. The empire of Delhi 
was no longer formidable. Nadir Shah’s invasion 
had shaken it to the core, the Sikhs were rising 
to power in the Pan^ab, the Mahrathas in cen¬ 
tral India, and there was every prospect of suc¬ 
cess for a bold invader. But Ahmed Shah’s first 
invasion (1161 = 1748) failed. He took Lahore 
but was defeated at Sirhind. (March 1748) by the 
vizier Kamar til-Dln, and his brave son Mir ManO, 
but the vizier was killed in the action. The Em¬ 
peror Muhammed Shah died soon after, which 
led -Ahmed Shah to renew the attack (1162 = 
•749)1 und Mir Manu, now governor of the 
Pandjab, receiving no support from Dehli, sub¬ 
mitted to Ahmed Shah, and placed the provinces 
of Lahore and Multan under him. Ahmed Shah 
returned to Kabul, passing on the way through 
the Deradjat, Multan, Shikarpur and the Bolan Pass. 

During the next four years he was occupied 
with the affairs of Khorasan. He took Herat and 
advanced on Meshhed, which he occupied. Shah- 
rukh, the grandson of Nadir ^ah, was left by 
him in possession there, and he succeeded in 
••63 (175°) in taking Nishapur which till then 
had defied him. The next year Shahrukh was 
seized and blinded by Mir 'Alam Klidn of Kain, 
but Ahmed Shah restored him to his throne and 
defeated and slew Mir 'Alam Khan. The same 
year he came into collision with the rising Kadjar 
power, but was repulsed at Astarabad, and never 
advanced further to the west. A coin of Ahmed 
Shah struck at Meshhed in the fifth year of his 
reign may be referred to this period. 

In 1169 (1755) Manu died, and his widow 
Mughalani Begam usurped the power in the 
Pandjab, and ruled with her favorite Adina Beg. 
The vizier Ghazi’l-Din, w'ho was in possession of 
Dehli, seized on the opportunity of recovering 
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the province for the empire. He married the 
daughter of Mughalani Begam, and carried her 
and her mother to Dehli, and seized upon Lahore. 

Ahmed Shah immediately marched to Lahore 
(1170= 1756) and expelled Adina Beg, who had 
been left in charge there. He then advanced to 
Dehlr. GhazP 1 -Dln and the helpless Emperor 
‘^Alamgir 11 could offer no real resistance. Nadjib 
al-Dawla Rohela joined Ahmed Shah, and he 
entered Dehli victoriously with the Emperor and 
the vizier in his train. He spent only forty days 
in Dehli and it was thorougly plundered by his 
followers. Gold and silver coins dated 1170 H. 
were struck in memory of this occupation. Ma¬ 
thura was also plundered, and Ahmed Shah, be¬ 
fore he returned to Afghanistan, placed Nadjib 
al-Dawla in power. He had already made his son 
Timur Nizam of Lahore and Multan, and arranged 
a marriage for him with the daughter of'Alamgir 
II. He himself married a daughter of the late 
emperor Muhammed Shah. Timur was left to 
deal with the dispossessed Governor Adina Beg, 
who was in revolt and had stirred up the Sikhs, 
now numerous and powerful. He was also assisted 
by the Mahrathas, who began to spread over the 
Pandjab; Adina Beg took Lahore in 1173 (l 759 ), 
the Sikhs took Amritsar and sacked Sarhind, and 
the Mahrathas reached Multan and the banks of 
the Indus at Atak. These events brought Ahmed 
Shah into India a fourth time (1174=1760). 
The emperor 'Alamgir II was murdered by Ghazi’l- 
Din on his approach, and the young prince 'All 
Djawhar, afterwards Shah '^Alam II, fled to the 
English for protection. Ahmed Shah came by the 
Bolan Pass and marched northwards through the 
DeradjSt to Pejhawar, and thence followed the 
ordinary route to Dehli through Lahore. The 
Mahrathas fell back before him, and he occupied 
Dehli, but a great Mahratha army approaching 
from the south forced him to collect his forces 
and retire upon Panipat. This great force included 
all the leading Mahratha chiefs under the com¬ 
mand of Sadashew Bhao, and a body of Plats 
under Suradj Mai. This combination of the most 
warlike races among the Hindus, while the Mus¬ 
sulmans rallied under Ahmed Shah’s banner, gave 
the war the aspect of a religious struggle. The 
Mahratha army had a nucleus of troops drilled 
in the European fashion, with a numerous ca¬ 
valry and powerful artillery. The strength of 
Ahmed Shah’s army was in his Afghan horse. 
The battle which followed had been preceded by 
numerous smaller engagements. It ended in the 
complete defeat of the Mahratha, and with it 
ended their hopes of an empire in Northern India. 
Ahmed Shah, however, probably wisely, did not 
attempt to take their place. Lahore and Multan 
were difficult to retain, and he recognized the 
impossibility of holding a more extended empire. 
This campaign is illustrated numismatically by 
coins struck at Dehli, Bareli, Muradabad Aonla 
and Sahrind (for Sarhind). He returned to Kabul, 
and the Sikhs broke out almost immediately. They 
laid siege to Diandiala near Amritsar. 

It was against these Sikhs that Ahmed Shah’s 
fifth expedition (1175 = 1762) was directed. It is 
related in the Waki’'at-i Durrani that he rose 
one night suddenly, picked a body of horsemen, 
and rode off into India, and that when he reached 
Djandiala he had but ten or twelve followers, 
yet such was the terror inspired by his name 


that the Sikh army fled. He collected his army 
and pursued them and defeated them near Gudjar- 
wal south of Ludhiana with enormous slaughter. 
This fight is known to the Sikhs as the „Ghalu- 
ghara“ or ,great overthrow^. 

Ahmed Shah returned through Lahore, and left 
a governor in Sarhind, who was shortly after¬ 
wards defeated by the Sikhs. The town of Sarhind 
was destroyed (1176 = 1763) and is still a ruin. 
These events brought Ahmed Shah into India a 
sixth time (1177=: 1764). He traversed the Pandjab 
and marched back again without effecting much; 
and three years later he entered the country 
agiin (1180 = 1767; his last invasion of India) 
and now tried to conciliate the Sikhs and to 
form a party among them. Sarhind was made 
over to the Phulkian founder of the Pattiala State, 
and the Maharadjas of that State stiU bear Ahmed 
Shah’s name on their coins. Ahmed Shah’s troops 
were, however, discontented, and a large body 
deserted him; his own energy was now failing, 
and he was harassed by the Sikhs in his retreat. 
The Sikhs soon after took the powerful fort of 
Rohtas near Djehlam which had been built by 
Sher Shah. 

During the intervals of his Indian campaigns 
Ahmed Shah had occasional outbreaks to deal 
with in his country. The Ghalzais rebelled about 
1167 (1744), but they were easily subdued. Naslr 
Khan the Brahol chief of Kilat who had been 
feudatory to Ahmed Shah declared himself inde¬ 
pendent in 1171 (1758) and Ahmed Shah laid 
siege to Kilat, but his army suffered greatly, 
and he at last accepted the terms offered by 
Naslr Khan. The khans of Kilat were from this 
time on independent in all but name. Many Ba- 
loces, however, continued to serve in Ahmed 
Shah’s armies, and he also employed many Ozbegs, 
as well as his own Durranls and other Afghans. 
His mixed army suffered much from the heat on 
his return from his fifth invasion of India in 
1176 (1763), when he had to march rapidly to 
repress a rising among the Aimak neat Herat. 
After his last invasion of India he also had to 
return suddenly in a similar manner, to deal with 
the affairs of Khorasan. Nasir Allah, son of Shahrukh 
rose in rebellion, and a large combined Persian 
force opposed Ahmed Shah’s army which was 
commanded by his son Timur assisted by Naslr 
Khan the Brahol chief. The Persians were defeated 
but were sheltered by Shahrukh himself in the 
sacred city of Meshhed. It was finally taken after a 
long blockade. Shahrukh was still treated with 
consideration by Ahmed Shah, who never forgot 
his obligations to Nadir Shah. He was left in 
possession of Meshhed, but promised Ahmed Shah 
the services of a body of troops and gave his 
daughter in marriage to Timur. Ahmed Shah’s 
health had been very bad for some time, and he 
appears to have suffered from cancer. He retired 
to Murghab in the Toba hills in the Acakzai 
country and died there in 1184 (1773) in the 
fiftieth year of his age after a reign of twenty- 
three years. 

Ahmed Shah was by nature a bold soldier and 
leader of men, but he failed to found an endur¬ 
ing empire beyond the limits of Afghanistan. He 
was very popular with his own tribe, the Durra¬ 
nls, even with the rival Barakzai clan, whose 
enmity proved fatal to his successors. He was 
able also to establish Durrani control firttJy over 
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the other A fgh an tribes, and the Tadjiks, Hazaras 
and Aimaks of Af gh anistan, and that control re¬ 
mains firmiy established till the present day. His 
success was due to his personal qualities, force 
and conciliation being both brought into play; 
and the revenues derived from his Indian expe¬ 
ditions enabled him to dispense with heavy taxa¬ 
tion. He knew his own limitations, and did not 
attempt to extend his Indian rule beyond Lahore 
and Multan. He undoubtedly perceived the im¬ 
possibility of maintaining distant conquests with 
the uncertain means at his disposal, and his later 
dealings with the Sikhs show that he contem¬ 
plated the rise of a dependant Sikh power. He 
could hardly foresee how that power would grow 
at the expense of his weak and divided descen¬ 
dants and of the moribund empire of Dehll. La¬ 
hore indeed was practically a Sikh possession at 
the time of his death, but Peshawar, Multan, the 
Deradjat and Kashmir remained attached to the 
Durrani kingdom for nearly forty years longer. 
He had already recognized the practical indepen¬ 
dence of Balocistan, and Khorasan was evidently 
destined soon to become a Kadjar possession with 
the exception of Herat which is essential to the 
independence of Afghanistan. It is clear then that 
Ahmed Shah, though he did not found a great 
empire is entitled to the credit of founding the 
State of Afghanistan much as it exists at present. 
As a military commander he takes a high rank. 
His overthrow of the Mahrathas at Panipat was 
a victory of the first order, one of those battles 
which affect the whole course of history; although 
its importance did not affect his own dominions 
except in so far as it strengthened the Sikhs by 
removing the Mahratha menace. Ahmed Shah 
must be considered as the most important man 
that the Afghan race has produced. His only 
rival was ShSr Shah Sur, but his exploits were con¬ 
fined to India while those of Ahmed -Shah were 
intimately bound up with the fortunes of his own 
race and country. 

Bibliography. WShPat-i liurrani (UrdD 
trans. of ‘Abd al-Karim’s To’rikh-i Ahmed'.i 
Kanpur, 1292); Mirza Muhammed 'Ali, TtP- 
rthh-i siiltartl (Bombay, 1298); Ferrier, History 
0/ the Afghans (London, 1858) chaps, vi-vii; 
Elphinstone, Caubul (London, 1842) ii. app. 
A; Cunningham, History of the Sikhs (London, 
1849) pp. 100—120; Keene, Fall of Moghul 
empire (London, 1887) chaps, iii—vi; Rodgers, 
Coins of Ahmad Shah Durrani (in the Journ. 
of the As. Soe. Bengal.^ 1885); Elliot and Dow- 
son, History of India (London, 1877) viii. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
AHMED TA^IB '^OxhmAnzade. [See 'oth- 
manzade.] 

AIIMED TEKUDER. [See tekuder,] 
AHMED WASJF. [See wasif.] 

AHMED WEFIK PASHA, Turkish states¬ 
man and famous man-of-letters, was born at 
Constantinople in 1235 (1819-1820) and beg.an 
his diplomatic career as first secretary of the 
Turkish Embassy in Paris under the reign of 
Louis Philippe. He next fulfilled the same office 
at St. Petersburgh and after that lived a long 
time in Teheran as plenipotentiary, whence he 
was sent to Paris as Ambassador. Later on he 
was appointed Wre^ay-Minister in Constantinople. 
Here he occupied successively various high posts, 
became Grand Vizier and Walt of Hudawendk'ar 


(Brussa), was for a time out of favour with the 
Sultan, and spent the rest of his life in studious 
leisure at his country-seat in Rumili Hisar on 
the Bosphorus, where in March 1307 (1890) he 
died and was buried. 

As an historian, a philologist and a translator 
he has made good use of his pen in promoting 
modem ideas, and in many ways has done good 
service in improving the modem written language. 
The most important of his works is the Lahdja-i 
’^athmani., first ed. 1293, second ed. 1306, a lexicon 
in two volumes. The first volume contains the 
Turkish, the second the Arabic and Persian ele¬ 
ments of the Ottoman-Turkish vocabulary. The 
second volume was first published as an addition 
to the second, edition (cp. the review by Barbier 
de Meynard in the Journal Asiatique yv serie, 
viii. 275; 8® serie, xix. 570)- He also deserves to 
be mentioned as the first translator of Moliere. 
He seems to have rendered the whole of Moliere, 
and according to the Grande Encyclopcdie “les 
principales oeuvres de Schiller et Shakespeare” 
as well. But nothing has appeared in print of the 
last mentioned works, and but very little of his 
translations of Moliere. I only know I or ghaki 
dandini and Zoraki talnb.^ Zor niBdhi., which 
appeared in 1286 .and are both in my possession. 
Belin also mentions only these two. They are not 
literal translations, but independent adaptations, 
skilfully arranged to suit Turkish conditions. He 
had these plays performed by Armenians in his 
own theatre at Brussa. He also translated Fene- 
lon’s Telemaque {^Telonakin terdjcmesi 1298) and 
Voltaire’s Micromegas (published in 1298 as an 
appendix to a collection of Ottoman proverbs 
Atalar sozu). Other works of his are: 1. Fedlekc-i 
tiPrikh-i ‘^othmani.^ an epitome of the Ottoman 
history until the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 
especially intended for schools, which has passed 
through several editions (ist ed. 1285). 2. An 
edition of Gulistan (1286). 3. An edition of a 
translation of Lucianus’ Parasites., which had 
been prepared by Wasilaki Efendi (1286), and 
4. an edition of the Mahbub al-kulub by Mir 
'All Shcr NawaT, in collaboration with Belin (1289). 
He had planned the publication of an extensive 
Cagatai dictionary, but neither this nor any other 
of his East-Turkish collections has ever been 
printed. 

Bibliography. The necrologue of Ahmed 
Wefik Pasha in the Tharwat-i Funun., year 
3 i P- 38, which was partly founded on the 
article in the Grande Encyclopedic., and Journ. 
Asiat.., fiv serie, xx. 268, ye seiie, xx. 284, and 
8= serie, xx. 344, _ (F. Giese.) 

AHMED YESEWl, one of the oldest and 
most famous East-Turkish Shaikhs and mystics, 
was born in VasI (the present town of Turkis- 
tan), and died there in 562 (1166). The year of 
his birth is not known, but in his Diwan it is 
stated that he was 63 years old when he died. 
When he was seven he became a disciple of a 
certain Baba Arslan, concerning whom no further 
information has been found. After his death Ahmed 
went to Bukhara, where he became an adherent 
of the celebrated ^aikh Yusuf Hamadhanl. After¬ 
wards he returned to YasI, where he remained 
until his death. In 800 (1397) Timur caused a 
mausoleum to be erected on his tomb in Turkis- 
tan, which is at present being examined by Prof. 
Vesselovskij by order of the Russian committee 
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for the exploration of Central and Eastern Asia. 
The Nogai legend represents the popular Turkish 
hero Idiige-bi as a descendant of Ahmed Yesewl. 
Ahmed is considered to be the chief of Turkish 
Central Asiatic mysticism and the founder of a 
whole school of mystics, and is as such highly 
revered. Hakim Ata belongs amongst others to 
the fourth generation of this School. Ahmed’s 
mystic poems Chikmat or muriadjat) are much 
read. His Diwan has often been published in 
Kasan under the title of Diwdn-i hikmat-i ha~ 
drat sultan al-arifin klr^'ddia Ahmed etc. This 
Diwan has not yet been examined in detail. But 
it is sufficiently evident from its contents, that 
not all the poems can be the work of Ahmed 
himself. Unfortunately not a single old manuscript 
of the Diwan has been found. Four later ones 
are in the Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburgh: 
n°s. 293l>, 293c, 293<f and 293'^. Ahmed’s language 
in the manuscripts that are extant and in the 
printed edition has doubtless to a great extent 
been modernised by later scribes. 

Bibliography'. The Legend concerning 
Hakim Ata by C. Salemann (Russian), in the 
Izw^estiya Imperat, Akademii Nauk.^ 1898, ix. 
N®. 2, and the above mentioned Kasan edition 
of Ahmed Yesewl’s Hiknials. 

(P. Melioransky.) 

AHMEDABAD is the capital of the district 
of that same name in India (Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay), on the river Sabarmatl. In 1901 the town 
numbered 185899 inhabitants, of which about 
1/5 were Mohammedans, the district (3816 square 
miles = 9883 square kilometres) containing 795 967 
inhabitants. Ahmedabad is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful towns of India and is famous for the manu¬ 
facture of gold and silver brocade, of silk, cotton 
and satin (kamhiflbj materials. It is equally noted 
for its brass and bronze works, and for the manu¬ 
facture of mother of pearl ornaments, of japanned 
goods and woodcarving (betel-boxes f. i., pdndati). 
There are also a great many monuments of ancient 
Moslem art, amongst others mosques and mauso¬ 
leums of the XV‘h and XVph centuries. 

Ahmedabad was founded in 1411 by Ahmed 
Shah I [q. v.], sultan of Gudjarat (the same who 
made the old Hindu town of Asaval his capital), 
and he enriched it with countless buildings. In 
the first century of the Gudjarat dynasty it rapidly 
attained prosperity. But after that it fell into 
decline, enjoyed another period of prosperity 
under the reign of the Mogul emperors, until in 
the XVIIB*' century it again deteriorated. In 1818 
the English took possession of the town. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer 
p. 492; Bombay Gazetteer iv-B (1904); Mu- 
hammedan Architecture of Ahmedabad A. D. 
j^i2 — 1^20 (1900); Th. Hope, Ahmedabad\ 
Fergusson, Indian Architecture'.^ Schlagintweit, 
Handel und Gewerbe in Ahmedabad (Oesterr. 
Monatsschr. fur den Orient 1884, p. 160 et seq.'). 
AHMEDl, with his full name Tadj al-Din 
Ahmed b. Ibrahim al-AhmedI, was one of the 
most celebrated West-furkish Ottoman poets 
of the 8ih (14*) century. If we may believe 
Thshkopru Zade he was bom before 735 ( 1334 ' 
1335) Germian, at that time an independent 
principality, but now part of the wilayet ^ of 
Brussa. According to Latifi and the historian 
‘All (from Gallipoli) however, he was born in 
Siwas. He equalled his brother the poet Mawlana 


Hamzawl in remarkable talents and ambition. 
After he had studied the sciences at home he 
went to Cairo, where he came into close contact 
with his countrymen HadjdjI Pasha, who after¬ 
wards became a famous physician, and Mawlana 
Shams al-Din Muhammed al-Fanari. After his return 
home he entered the service of the ruler of Germian 
as khodja. There he seems to have devoted his 
leisure hours to composing his Iskender name. His 
master however, Mir Sulman, to whom the work, 
according to statement before 792 (1390), was 
dedicated, is said to have been but little edified 
by it. After that we find him at his new seat 
Amasia in the company of Timur. Their meeting 
evidently took place after the battle of Angora 
and the death of Bayazid I, about the time when 
the powerful conqueror, with a view of peopling 
Catta again, the native country of the tribes of 
the Kara-Tatars, caused these tribes to be removed 
thither from the country of Tokat, Amasia and 
Kaisariya, where they had peacefully lived for 
150 years (1403). The proud monarch, who had 
subjected the whole of central and anterior Asia, 
is said to have honoured Ahrnedl with his con¬ 
versation on that occasion. Be that as it may, 
after the reappearance of the petty monarchs and 
the revival of their continuous feuds, Ahmed! in 
order to escape from the utter unsafety which 
prevailed in Anatolia, fled to Bsyazld’s eldest son 
Sulaiman, who beyond the Bosphorus kept a 
splendid court in Adrianople (1402—1410), at 
which he gathered men of culture and talent 
from all the Ottoman provinces. The poet wrote 
a great number of kasldas and ghazals for the 
prince, which he afterwards collected into a Diwan 
IXurk. Cat. Cairo'p. ll3;Pertsch, Cerzeichn. d. 

tiirk. Hss . zu Berlin N®. 366). But Sulai- 

man’s fortune began to waver — in 1410 he was 
killed on his flight to the Greek Emperor in Con¬ 
stantinople — so Ahrnedl left Rumelia and returned 
to Amasia, his adopted country. There he died 
in 1413. 

The poet’s merit consists in having first intro¬ 
duced profane subjects into West-Turkish literature. 
But his Iskender name is also the first Turkish 
example of an epic describing the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, which shook the whole of 
the East. The campaigns of the great king (east¬ 
ward as far as Japan, west as far as Morocco) 
are described in 8250 couplets, and at the same 
time a mass of encyclopedic knowledge is, in 
didactic fashion, put into the mouth of a brilliant 
staff of philosophers, amongst whom Aristotle and 
Plato are prominent. Psychology, medicine and 
astronomy are expounded, and finally Aristotle is 
represented as giving an account of universal 
history, in which he speaks prophetically of the 
events succeeding the time of Alexander. The 
arrangement of the subject-matter was for the 
greater part founded on the history of Alexander 
as it is given in Firdawsl’s Shah name. In contrast 
to the classical metre which soon after came into 
vogue Ahrnedl still adhered to the prosodic style 
of expression fparmdk hisabij.^ which was used 
by the oldest West-Turkish poets. But he handled 
it with such freedom, as to rouse the bitter 
resentment of the leading Ottoman literary critics 
of the i6*h century. According to a statement 
found in the poem, the work was finished on the 
first of Rabf 11 (and not, as was erroneously 
read by Gibb, on the last of Rab^) of the year 792 
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(13 March 1390). But some copies continue the 
thread of the narrative till the death of Bayazid I, 
and mention Sulaiman as the sultan reigning by 
right. In other copies Sultan Ahmed's defeat of 
Tibiiz(8l3 = 1410-1411) is the concluding episode. 
To the list of manuscripts given by Rieu(Ca/. oy 
the Turk. .Jifss. in the Brit. Mus..^ 1888, p. 763) 
must be added Handschrifilicher Kat. der Kgl. 
Biblioth. zu Berlin.^ tiirkischer Teil.^ N®. 965. 

Ahmedi’s first biographer Sahi (d. 1548-1549) 
also ascribes to him a romantic poem Dj_amshid 
wa- Kh orshld. He is also said to have translated 
most of the kasidas of the Persian poet Salman 
of Sawah into Turkish verse. 

Bibliography'. Gibb, History of the Otto¬ 
man Poetry i. 260 et seq.'.^ Hammer-Purgstall, 

Gesch der osman. Dichtkunst i. 89 et seq. 

(K. SUSSHEIM.) 

AHMEDI is a gold dinar called after Ahmed 
b. Tulun [q. v.]. 

AHMEDlYA is the name of the adherents of 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmed KadianI (of Kadian, district 
of Gurdaspur in the Pandjab. In 1900 they were 
with their own approval entered under that name 
on the official census lists of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, as a separate modern Mohammedan sect. 
The Ahmedls are especially numerous in the 
Pandjab, but also in other provinces of the Pre¬ 
sidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India. They 
are found besides in other Mohammedan countries 
such as Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Egypt etc. 
Their number is gradually increasing in conse¬ 
quence of zealous propagandism. Their principal 
organ is the Review of Religions written in 
English, which since 1902 has been published 
regularly once a month at Kadian. But they also 
make use of various other papers in Indian lan¬ 
guages, weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies. They 
have dso separate extensive writings, amongst 
which Bardhin-i Ahmediya (The Arguments of 
the Ahmediya).^ written by the founder Mirza 
Ahmed, is the most important. The first volume 
of this work appeared in 1880, and in it the 
author claimed the dignity of a Mahdi, though 
not until March 4* 1889 did he demand the 
homage of his adherents. 

The doctrines of the Ahmediya agree on the 
whole with those generally taught by the Islam. 
The most striking differences concern only the 
Christology, the vocation of the Mahdi and the 
djihdd (the holy war). As to the first mentioned 
doctrine, they assume that Jesus did not die on 
the cross, but after his apparent death and resur¬ 
rection migrated to India, strictly speaking to 
Kashmir, in order to preach the gospel in that 
country. There he is said to have died at the 
age of 120 years; his tomb at Srinagar is still 
known, but is mistaken for that of a prophet 
called Yuz Asaf (which according to the Ahmedis 
must not be explained as a corruption of Bodhi- 
satwa!). At the instigation of a certain Mawla 
Muhammed Husain a fetiva against Mirza Ahmed 
was published in India, purporting that this 
doctrine disagreed with the KoFan and therefore 
had to be looked upon as heresy. Regarding the 
vocation of the Mahdi and the dfihdd the Ahme¬ 
diya teach, that the task of the former is one of 
peace, and that the djihdd against the unfaithful 
must be conducted with peaceful means instead 
of instruments of war. Under all circumstances 
sincere obedience must be given to the British 


Government. The Mahdi himself must be con¬ 
sidered an incarnation both of Jesus and Muham¬ 
med. To believe in him is an article of faith, 
because first of all his coming early in the 14‘h 
century of the Hidjra was predicted by Muham¬ 
med, and secondly because he proved his divine 
vocation by his prophetic gift. On various oc¬ 
casions this gift has manifested itself: not only 
the terrible destructions caused by pestilence and 
earthquake during the last decades, but also the 
death of certain people are said to have been 
prophesied by him. When one of his last men¬ 
tioned predictions came true through the murder 
of an inhabitant of Lahore, Mirza Ahmed was 
accused of the crime by three Christian missionaries, 
but acquitted in court. 

Since the Mahdi (who died in 1908) resigned 
his leadership because of old age, the affairs of 
the Ahmediya have been conducted by the .Sadr 
Andjuman-i Ahmediya. 

Bibliography. T. M. Arnold, Actes du 
Xll'oe congr'es internal, des Orientalistes (Rome, 
1899) iii. I, p. 139 et seq.'.! Richter, Indische 
Missionsgeschichte'., M. Th. Houtsma, in the 
Revue du monde musulman i. 333 et seq. (derived 
from information supplied by the Ahmedis 
themselves). (M. Th. Houtsma.) 

AHMEDNAGAR is the capital of the district 
of that name in India (Presidency of Bombay) on 
the river Siva. In 1901 the town numbered 
42000 inhabitants, the district (6586 square 
miles = 17058 square kilometres) 837695 in¬ 
habitants. The town was built in 1494 by Ahmed 
Nizam-Shsh, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Nizam-Shahs [q. v.], who reigned for about a 
century in Ahmednagar, until, after a brave defence 
by Cand BIbi, the place was taken by Akbar’s 
troops and annexed to the Mogul empire. After 
the death of Awrangzib, Ahmednagar became 
subject to the Mahrathas, and in 1803 Dawlat 
Rao Sindhiya was obliged to surrender the town 
to the Duke of Wellington. 

Bibliography. Bombay Gazetteer xvii- 
B (1904)^ 

AHMEDU ShaikhB b. al-Hadjdj 'Omar, the 
founder of the TidjanI empire in Western Soudan, 
was in 1862 left in charge of Segu by his father, 
before the latter had effected the conquest of the 
Macina, and he maintained his authority there, 
in spite of the opposition of his brothers, after 
the death of al-Hadjdj 'Omar in 1865. In 1877 
he took the title of Amir al-RTidminln.^ and while 
keeping the district of Segu under his immediate 
authority, divided the provinces of Upper-Senegal, 
Kaarta, Dinguiray etc. amongst his brothers, who 
became practically independent rulers. But while 
the French troops were on the march to occupy 
the country, Ahmedu succeeded in reestablishing 
the empire of his father for a short time, by 
poisoning TidjanI, emir of Bandjagara. Vanquished 
by Colonel Archinard, who took Segu in 1890 
and Nioro in 1891, Ahmedu made friends with 
Samory. But Archinard took Djenne and Bandja¬ 
gara (1893), and Ahmedu on his flight eastward 
crossed the Niger and sought refuge in Sokoto. 
Cp Le Chatelier, L'Islam dans RAfrique occiden- 
tale (Paris, 1899). (G. Demombynes.) 

al-AHNAF is the nickname of Sakhr b. Kais 
(his pedigree is given f. i. by Ibn’Kotaiba, A7- 
tab al-Maarif p. 216, a; Jabari ii', 438, ,,). 
Sometimes he is also referred to by the name of 
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al-Dahhak, but it is not actually used and might 
moreover easily be confused with the name of 
the famous al-Dahhak b. Kais. His kunya is 
Abu Bahr. He belonged to the Tamimite race of 
the Murra b. ^Ubaid, whose distinctive mark is 
often said to consist in the fact, that al-Ahnaf 
had belonged to them, for he was looked upon 
by the Tamimites of Basra as one of their greatest 
men. On the mother’s side he was descended 
from the Bahilitic Awd b. Ma'^n. He was born 
in the time of heathenism. He was a delicate child 
and had crippled feet, for which he had to 
undergo an operation, and remained bandy-legged 
for the rest of his life (“Ahnaf’= bandy-legged). 
His father was killed by Mazinites in heathen 
times. The Tamimites are supposed to have em¬ 
braced the Islam at the insistance of al-Ahnaf; 
but the reliable documents do not contain any 
reference to it. During Muhammed’s life-time he 
did not attain especial prominence, but afterwards 
he took a leading part in the conquest of Iran; 
first he was under the chief command of Abu 
Musa, for whom in the years 23 and 29 (644 
and 649-650) he conquered both Kashan and 
Ispahan, starting from Kumm; and later from the 
year_29 (649-650) he fought under 'Abd Allah 
b. 'Amir, to whom in 30 (650-651) the supreme 1 
conduct of the conquest of Khorasan had been 
entrusted. Especially under the latter’s command 
was al-Ahnaf, at the head of the van-guard, one 
of the most active and energetic generals. He con¬ 
quered the country of Kohistan, the towns of Herat, 
Merw, Merwerud and Balkh and other important 
places. Long afterwards a castle near Merwerud was 
still called by the name of Kasr al-Ahnaf in honour 
of him, and a place in that same neighbourhood 
Rustak al-Ahnaf. He even led his troops into the 
dangerous country of Tokharistan. He did not 
succeed, it is true, in preventing the escape of 
the Persian King Yezdegerd 111 , who retreated 
gradually towards Central Asia; neither was he 
successful in his campaign from Balkh against 
IHiwarizm. Nevertheless it was preeminently his 
doing, which hindered the Persian king from 
getting a firm footing anywhere; he also baffled 
the latter's endeavours to incite the Persian tribes 
against the Mohammedans, and he prevented the 
outbreak of serious difficulties with the Trans- 
oxanian Turks in the far East. He had moreover 
to guard a long and constantly endangered mi¬ 
litary route. He was also for some time deputy- 
governor of part of Khorasan. In the conflict be¬ 
tween caliph 'All and the party of 'Alisha he was 
personally a declared partisan of 'All’s; but he 
was not able, it seems, to guarantee any actual 
interference on 'All’s behalf by the Tamimites. 
Still in so far did al-Ahnaf contribute to 'All’s 
success as to induce the Tamimite contingent of 
the population of Basra (which numbered 4000 
men) to remain neutral during the “battle of the 
camel” (36 = 656). After the battle had been 
decided in 'Ali’s favour, al-Ahnaf is said to have 
been the first of the Basra people to do him 
homage. Also in the battle of Siffin (37 = ^ 57 ) 
we find him on 'Ali’s side. He is said at that 
time to have advised against Abu Musa being 
appointed arbiter. The Umaiyad government after¬ 
wards considered him a man of great influence 
with his tribe, as was evident from the fact, that 
he was one of the leading men, whom Mu'awiya 
summoned to Damascus in 56 (675-676) in order 


to get their consent to the designation of his 
notorious son Yazid to the succession. Al-Ahnaf 
on that occasion spoke the well-known sentence: 
“1 fear God if I lie, and you if I speak the 
truth”. But he expressed his aversion to the plan 
in unmistakable though respectful words, which 
however remained without effect. — In Basra he 
exerted his influence over his Tamimites to per¬ 
suade them to remain for the present reserved 
towards the Azdites, who especially at that period 
migrated to Basra in large numbers. The Azdites 
consequently accepted the help which was offered 
them by the Rabi'ites. So al-Ahnaf lived to see, 
that in the fatal antagonism between the Mudar 
(to which the Tamlm belonged), and the Rabi'a, 
the Azdites adhered to the Rabi'a, in consequence 
of his own policy. During the disorders after the 
death of caliph Yazid I, the governor of 'Irak, 
'Ubaid Allah b. Ziyad wanted to usurp the dignity 
of caliph. Part of the Tamimites, who had done 
him homage, went over to his opponent 'Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, and al-Ahnaf tried in vain to 
bring them to reason, which he had assured the 
governor that he would be able to do. The con¬ 
sequence was that 'Ubaid Allah sought an alliance 
with the Azdites, and they were supported by 
him in a battle with the Tamimites, which, oc¬ 
casioned by a row, broke out in the streets of 
Basra. In an angry mood al-Ahnaf at first kept 
away from the battle, and not until the danger 
was at its height could he be prevailed upon to 
organize the defence against the united powers 
of the Azdites, Bakrites and 'Abdkaisites. But 
his principal concern was to reconcile the various 
tribes, settled in Basra, to mutual forbearance, and 
to combine their forces, if possible, against their 
common foe the Kharidjites. An energetic action 
against this sect was what he desired most. For that 
reason he began to negotiate for peace, before a 
regular battle (for which the troops of both par¬ 
ties had already selected their positions) could 
be fought in the large market place of Basra. 
Although the conditions stipulated by the enemies 
were exceedingly humiliating (the Tamimites would 
have to pay for all the damage caused by the 
preceding fights), al-Ahnaf consented to them and 
payed part of the amount out of his own pocket. 
To his great satisfaction his Tamimites fulfilled 
the conditions of peace and apparent quiet re¬ 
turned to Basra. — In 65 (684-685) the people 
of Basra wanted him to march against the Azra- 
kites, but he referred them to al-Muhallab as a 
man better qualified for that undertaking. In 67 
(686-687) he opposed Mukhtar energetically, and 
commanded the Tamimite contingent in Mus'ab’s 
campaign against Knfa, the residence of Mukhtar. 
Shortly afterwards he died at an advanced age, 
without a descendant, and was buried in Kufa. 

(Reckendorf.) 

al-AHSA’, also called Lahsa or al-Hasa, was 
originally a fortress in al-Bahrain [q. v.], not 
far from al-Hadjar, the ancient capital of this 
district. The Karmat chieftain Abu Tahir al-DJan- 
nabl founded it in 314 (926). He called the place 
al-Mu^minlya, but both town and district remained 
known by the old name of al-Ahsa^ The Persian 
poet Nasir-i Khosraw, who visited the place in 
443 (1051) has left us a description of al-Ahsa' 
and of the Karmat government there. Nowadays 
the capital is usually called Hofuf [q. v.], though 
the name of al-Hasa is not quite unknown. But 
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al-AHSA= — AIBEG. 


tUe latter is usually understood to designate the j 
entire district, which since 1870 has been a sub¬ 
division of the wilayet Basra, under the misleading [ 
name of Nedjd. | 

Bibliography. Bibl. gcogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje); Yakut, Mifdjam., s. v.; Ch. Schefer, 
Sefer-Xanuh (Paris, 1881), p. 225 et seq. Further 
references will be found s. v. HOFVF. 

AHSAI, whose real name was Ahmed, was a | 
well-known Shfitic theologian and the founder of 
the sect of the Shaikhis. His father was the 
Shaikh Zain al-Dln of al-Ahsa' in the Arabian 
province of Bahrain. Ahmed was born in 1157 
(1744). At an early age he left his native country, 
and went to Persia, where he stayed in Vezd 
and in Kirmanshahan. Afterwards he seems to 
have lived in Kerbela^ and in Kazwin. He died 
in 1242 (1827-1828) on a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Ahsa^I was looked upon as a saint and a scholar, 
and was the author of various writings. The titles 
of his works are enumerated by Browne {A Ira- 
veller's narrative^ p. 234 et Jt'i/.), who derived his 
information from Mlrza Muhammed b. Sulaiman-i 
Tanakabum, Kisas al-^ulama (Teheran, 1304 = 
1886). The doctrine, expounded in these writings, 
is not sufficiently known. To judge from what 
Browne says he belonged to the pantheistic Shfites 
and worshippers of '^Ali, and his philosophical j 
arguments were based on the opinions of the famous 
philosopher Mulla Sadra [q. v.]. AhsaT’s disciple 
Hadjdji Saiyid Kazim of Resht (d. 1259= 1843- 
1844) continued in the spirit of his Master; but 
after his death the opinions of the Shai^is diverged. 
Part of them went over to the Babis [q. v.], others 
on the contrary opposed the claims of the B.ab. 
The literature on the subject is given by Browne, 
ibid.., p. 242. 

al-AHWAZ is the name of a province of the 
realm of the 'Abbasides. It was bounded by the 
'Irak on the West side, by the province of Fars 
(Paris), the ancient Persis, on the East and 
South, and on the North by that part of the 
province of Hjibal which is nowadays called Lu- 
ristan. Ahwaz covers, generally speaking, about 
the same extent of ground as the country of 
Susiana or Elymais mentioned by the Greeks; as 
the country of Elam known from the Old Testa¬ 
ment; as Elamtu found in the cuneiform inscript¬ 
ions ; and as Khuzistan of the present day. The 
name Ahwaz is the Arabic plural of the singular 
Huz (for Khuz) and corresponds with Syriac Hii- 
zaye and he classic Greek OU^/ot which originally 
designated one separate tribe of that country. 
But the Persians coined it, in the form Susiana, 
as a name for the old country of Elam. Cp. cone, 
the name: Noldeke in the Nachr. d. Kgl. Gesellscji. 
d. IVisscnsch. zu Gottingen., 1874, p. 185 et seq.\ 
Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alt. Geogr. p. 139; Marquart, 
Jirdnsahr n. d. Geogr. d. Pseudo Moses-XorenaPi 
(Berlin, — Abhandl. der A'gl. Gesellsch. d, 

Wissensch. zu Gottingen., N. F., vol. iii. nO. 2, 
p. 27; cone, the province of Ahwaz cp. especially 
A. V. Kremer, Ctdturgesch. des Orients unter d. 
Chalifen i. 291—295; G. le Strange, The lands 
of the eastern Caliphate (^Cambridge., 1905)9. 232— 
247; Barbier de Meynard, Diction, geogr.., hist, et 
litter.^ de la Perse (Paris, 1861) p. 57—61; Wiisten- 
feld, Zeitschr. d, Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 

xviii. 425; K. Ritter, Erdkunde ix. 228 et seg. 

The capital of the province of Ahwaz was 
called Suk al-Ahwaz (market of Ahwaz), and hence 


often simply al-.Ahwaz. It is situated on Lat. 
31'' 19' N. and Long 48'’ 46’ E. (Greenwich) on 
the river Karun, below its confluence with the 
Dizful, after which the lower part of the KSrhn 
is also called .\b-i .Vhwaz (river of .Ahwaz). Near 
the town of .Ahwaz the river cea.ses to be navig¬ 
able in consequence of rapids. In spite of this 
Suk al-.Ahwaz pos-esses strategically and com¬ 
mercially an important situation, that predestined 
it to be the capital, which it was even before 
the period of the Sasanides. Reference has Ireen 
made to it as the residence of King Nlrofarr(?), 
a successor of the ancient Kings of Elam, who 
was afterwards robbed of his dominion by Ar- 
deshir I. The latter took Sok al-Ahwaz and built 
a new town beside it, which he called after him¬ 
self Hormizd-.Ardeshir (afterwards through con¬ 
traction llurmu-hlr). The Arabs called it also 
.Suk al-.Ahwaz, cp. Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. 
.■Iraber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879) 
p. 13, 19; A. V. Gutschmid, Gesch. Irons (Tu¬ 
bingen, 1888) p. 160 c/.oy. The official appellation 
Ilormizd-.Ardeshir of the Sasanide period is also 
found in the Talmml and in Syriac writings; cp. 
Noldeke, dnd., p. 19, note 5. .At one time Hor¬ 
mizd-.Ardeshir also served as the residence of a 
N’estorian bishop: cp. Guidi in the Zeitschr. d, 
Deutsch. Morgcfil. Gesellsch. xliii. 410. Stlk al- 
Ahwiiz retained its importance in the Arabian 
peiiod, especially as an emporium of commerce. 
Both its industry and trade were principally con¬ 
cerned with sugar. The province of Ahwaz at the 
time of the caliphate of the 'Abliasides had at¬ 
tained worldwide renown for its sugarcane plant¬ 
ations and its sugar manufacture. In the X'h (XVI<I') 
century the place began to decline. AhwSz of the 
present day is a poor little place of about 2000 
inhabitants, which occupies but a small area of the 
old town. Extensive ruins are still visible. Con¬ 
cerning Ahw 5 z in the middle ages, cp. Wusten- 
feld, ibid, xviii. 424 et seg.\ G. le Strange, ibid., 
p. 233 et seg. Concerning .Ahwaz of the present day 
cp. K. Ritter, Erdkunde ix. 219—230; Reclus, 
Nouv. geogr. nnivers. ix. 297 r/jn;. (with a map); 
J. Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldee et la Susianc 
(Paris, 1887) p. 694 et Jty.; J. de Morg.an, A//rr/oz; 
scientifique en Perse ii. ^Etudes geograph.J p. 275 
et seq. — Suk al-.Ahwaz is often believed to be 
identical with "Kyivic, mentioned by Stralio, but 
this is almost certainly a mistake; cp. Andreas in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklop. der klass. Altertums- 
701SS. i. col. 812. — The second capital of the pro¬ 
vince of al-.Ahwaz was Tustar, nowadays Shuster 
[q. V.]. Particulars concerning the geographical 
conditions of the province of Ahwaz will be given 
s. V. KHuzisTAN. Specual reference must here be 
made to K. Ritter, Erdkunde ix. 152 et seq.', 
de Morgan, ibid. ii. 249—282; Billerbeck, Sus'a 
i (Leipzig, 1893) p. 2—23. The best cartographic 
. material concerning I^Uzistan is given by Haus- 
, knecht, Routen im Orient in den jahren i86j~ 
i86g, revised by H. Kiepert (Berlin, 1882), and 
by J. de Morgan, ibid. ii. (with maps) and the 
Atlas des cartes belonging to it. (Streck.) 

ai.-AHZAB (a.), Plur. of al-Hizb fq. v.l is 
the title of the 33''d Sura. ' ' ’ 

AI (t.). Moon, Month ; often used in compound 
proper names (cp. Radloff, Versuch eines Wor- 
terb., i. 5). 

^ AIBEG (Arab. pron. Aibak), properly called 
Izz al-Di'n Abu T-Mansur Aibeg al-Mu'azzami, 
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was a mameluke of the Aiyubide al-Malik al- 
Mu'^azzam Sharaf al-Dln 'Isa, who was governor 
of Damascus from 597 till 615 (1200—1218), and 
afterwards, from 615 till 624 (1218—1227) sultan 
of the realm of Damascus after the death of his 
father al-Malik al-'Adil. In 608 (1211-1212) the 
town of Salkhad in the Hawran and the sur¬ 
rounding district were given to him in fee. He 
was also appointed Majordomo (Ustadh-Dar). In 
the year 624 (1227), when al-Malik al-Nasir Da- 
wud had succeeded his father 'Isa to the throne 
of Damascus, Aibeg was even raised to the dignity 
of regent of Damascus and as such held the entire 
political authority in his hands. After a short time 
however Damascus was conquered by Dawud’s 
uncle al-Malik al-Ashraf. Aibeg was dismissed from 
the Regency, but he was allowed to keep his 
freeholds in the Hawran. In 636 (1238) he is 
still called “Lord of .Salkhad and Zur'a’’. But 
after that he became suspected of treacherous 
designs and lost his political position. He died 
in 646 (1248-1249) at Cairo. His remains were 
removed to Damascus, and interred in a mauso¬ 
leum specially built for him. — Aibeg has done 
considerable service to the countries which he 
governed by the erection of various works of 
architecture. In Damascus he founded three Hana- 
fitic academies, and a fourth one in Jeruzalem. 
As Majordomo he had to be especially concerned 
about the building of Khans. As Governor of 
Salkhad he tried to promote the traffic along the 
commercial route from Northern Arabia and Ba¬ 
bylonia to Damascus, as far as it ran through 
his dominion. He erected the desert castle of 
Kal'at al-Azrak, had the large water-reservoir 
CMatkh^ otherwise Birka) in 'Inak repaired, and 
built a large Khan in Sala. His rage for building 
communicated itself to his subalterns, especially 
to his mameluke 'Alam al-Din Kaisar. The fol¬ 
lowing amongst his buildings in his fief deserve 
special mention; a Khan in Salkhad (611 = J214- 
1215); a tower in the fortress of Salkhad (617 = 
1220-1221); arcades and a tower (minaret) in the 
mosque of Salkhad (630=1232-1233); a castle 
in Kal'at al-Azrak (634=1236-1237); a Khan 
in Zur'a (636 = 1238); a reservoir in 'Inak (636- 
637 = 1238—1240); and a mosque in al-'Ayin 
(638=1240-1241). About the year 630 (1232- 
1233) the mosque and Khan in Sala were also 
founded. The exact date is not known, the in¬ 
scriptions having been preserved in a fragmentary 
state. — Both Sharaf al-Din 'Isa and his mame¬ 
luke Aibeg are well known from the time of 
the crusades. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan, s. v. al- 
MiPazzam '’Isa', van Berchem, in the Zeitschr. 
d. Dcutschen Paldslina-Vereins xvi. 84 et seq.\ 
Littmann, Semitic Inscriptions., p. 204 et scg.-, 
Dussaud-Macler, Mission dans les regions dcser- 
tiqnes de la Syrie Moyenne p. 326 et seq,\ 
336 et seq. (LitT-Mann.) 

AIBEG Kutb al-DIn was the first ruler of the 
so-called slave dynasty, which after the death of 
the Ghoride Shihab al-Din (Mu'izz al-Din) Mu- 
hammed [q. V.] came into power in Delhi. Aibeg 
was a native of Turkistan and had come to Nisha- 
piir as a slave of the Kadi Fakhr al-Din ‘Abd 
al-'Aziz. Afterwards he arrived in Ghazni as a 
slave of the above-mentioned Muhammed Ghori. 
The latter soon noticed the eminent talents of 
his slave. After Aibeg had vanquished the Radj- 


puts in a great battle near Narain, and had con¬ 
quered Adjmir and other places in India, Mu¬ 
hammed Ghori appointed him his commander-in- 
chief (Sipah Salar) in India, and entrusted to him 
the complete submission of the country. After 
that Aibeg conquered Mirat and Delhi, took a 
prominent part in the conquest of Benares 590 
(1194) and in the war of the Ghoride against the 
Radja of Gwalior, gained a big battle against the 
prince of Anhalwara, took the fortress of Ka- 
lendjar (599 = 1202), in short, the whole of 
Hindustan north of the Wendhya mountains was 
annexed to the dominion of the Ghoride mainly 
by his strategy. Meantime Aibeg had chosen Delhi 
for his residence, and after Muhammed’s death 
(602 = 1206) he was recognized by his successor 
Ghiyath al-Din Mahmud as an independent sultan. 
Then Aibeg began a war against another former 
slave of the Ghoride, called Yolduz, who had 
risen to princely dignity in the same way as he 
had done. For forty days he occupied Ghazni, the 
capital of Yolduz. Not long after his return to 
India he died in 607 (1210), in consequence of a 
fall which had been incurred while playing the 
Persian polo game. His son Aram Shah being 
unable to assert his authority, Aibeg’s dominion 
passed into the hands of his slave Iltutmish [q. v.] 
who had served him in the same way as Aibeg 
in his time had served Muhammed Ghori. 

Aibeg was not only an eminent warrior, he 
also gained great fame by his liberality, his justice 
and his love of art. The Kutb Minar, which can 
still be seen at the principal mosque not far from 
Delhi, has been called after him. The inscriptions 
which it contains have been published by Thomas 
in his work The Pathan Kings of Delhi. Cp. also 
Archaeol. Reports i. and iv. 

Bibliography. Tabakdt-i Ndsirt (Engl, 
transl. by Raverty) p. 512 et seq.\ Ibn al--\thir 
(ed. Tomb.) xii.; Bada^uni, Muntakhab al- 
tawdrikh i.; Tdiikh-i Feristkta i. 105 et seq.\ 
Thomas, The Pathan AVzz^r a/Dr/A/; Hammer, 
Gemaldesaal iv. 172 et seq. \ Elphinstone, The 
history of India \ Elliott and Dowson, The 
history of Ijuiia ii. 

al-'AIDARUSI 'Abd al-Rahman b. Mustafa, 
born in 1135 (1722), was a mystic, belonging to 
a South .Arabian family of dervishes, which had 
been famous for ages. In his youth he accom¬ 
panied his father to India. But a couple of years 
later he returned to his native country and after 
a few more journeys he settled dow'n in al-Ta^if. 
In H74 (1760) he removed to Cairo, which he 
had already visited three times. Thence he un¬ 
dertook several journeys through Syria. He also 
went to Stambul. A year after his visit there he 
died in 1192 (1778). 

He wrote various works on mystical doctrines 
according to the ideas of the Nakshbandlya order. 
He was also the author of a collection of poetry 
Tanmlk al-asfar., which was printed in Cairo 
(1887) along with two supplements; Tanmlk 
al-safar (concerning his experiences in Egypt), 
and Dhail al-tanmlk (containing letters from 
Egypt). 

Bibliography. MuradI, Silh a/-r/«rar(Bu- 
1 ^, 1291—1301) ii. 328; Djabarti, ’^AdjePib 
al-dthar (Cairo 1297) ii. 27—34; 'All Muba¬ 
rak, al-Khitat al-djadlda v. 11—14; Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, ii. 352. 

(Brockelmann.) 
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'AIDHAB is a port on the African coast of 
the Red Sea. In the Middle Ages 'Aidhab was a 
well-known harbour for the Mecca pilgrims, and 
an import-market for goods from Central Africa 
and for those from India which were shipped via 
‘^Aden. The Arabian geographists describe its situ¬ 
ation as having been just opposite Djidda, at a 
distance of 1 5 days’ march by caravan from Assuan 
and 17 from Kus. It must not be identified with 
one of the well-known Ptolemaic ports, but almost 
certainly with the borough of Aidip, which is 
found on modern maps further down south, a 
little below Lat. 21° N. — Between 450 and 770 
(1058—-1368) 'Aidhab-Aidip was at the height of 
its prosperity, though in the earlier centuries of 
the Islam the place was already much frequented 
by pilgrims and merchants. The caravan, route 
between ‘Aidhab and the Nile ran to three dif¬ 
ferent termini: Assuan, Edfu and Kus. Assuan 
was the oldest station of these three, but after¬ 
wards Kus attracted most of the traffic. ^Aidhab 
was an unpretending town of about 500 cottages 
made of rushes. The inhabitants were Bodja, with 
whom Arabian tribes had intermixed. They had 
an administration of their own, under the super¬ 
vision of the Egyptian Government. All means 
of subsistence, even water, had to be imported. 
The populace earned a livelihood by fishing and 
pearl-diving, and especially by conveying goods 
and pilgrims by sea and land. When at the close 
of the Vlllth (XlVtli) century the Indian trade 
reverted to the north of the Red Sea, 'Aidhab 
began to decline and sank into oblivion. 

Bibliography. Makrlzl, Khitat i. 202 el 
seq.\ Nasir-i lUjosraw p. 176 cl seq. (62 el seq.)-, 
Ibn Batuta i. 109; Ibn Djubair (ed. de Goeje) p. 65 
cl seq.-, Abu ’l-Fida" (ed. Michaelis) p. 36; 5 / 3 /. 
Geogr. Arab. (ed. de Goeje) iii. 78; vii. 335; 
Yakut, Mu’-iijam iii. 82; iv. 127, 548; Ibn 
Uukmak, v. 35; 'Omari, TJ^rlf 174; Kal- 
kashandi (transl. by Wustenfeld) p. 169; Qua- 
tremere, Memoircs 11. 162 el seq.-, C. H. Becker, 
Beilnige iii. (C. H. Becker.) 

AIDIN Guzel Hisar (the beautiful fortress of 
Aidin), the ancient Tralles, is a town of Asia 
Minor, on the river Debb.agh (Tabak)-fai (the 
ancient Eudon), a trilmtary river of the Meander. 
It has 36 250 inhabitants, amongst whom there 
are 26000 Mu.ssulmen, 8500 orthodox Greeks and 
1406 Israelites. It is situated on the slope of the 
]Jjum\r-dagh (the ancient Messogis), below the 
plateau which support.s the ruins of Tralles, and 
surrounded by green fields and gardens. It contains 
two stone bridges, fourteen mosques, four churches, 
one synagogue; extensive and much frequented 
bazaars, tanneries, factories of leathern belts for 
the Zeibeks to carry their weapons in; a prome¬ 
nade called Bunarakia, and a railway-station on 
the line from Smyrna to Dinair (Geikler). It was 
occupied by the Seldjuk Tuiks in the Middle 
Ages, and became afterwards the capital of the 
principality founded by Emir Aidin, who gave his 
name to the place. Ilis grandson Emir ‘Isa sur¬ 
rendered it to Sultan Bayazid I, and after the 
death of Emir Djunaid it was finally conquered 
by Sultan Murad II (830= 1426). The family of 
the Kara- Othman-Oghlu possessed the hereditary 
government of the province for several centuries 
until sultan Mahmud at last deprived them of it 
(1249=1833). After that the town became the 
capital of the province {iyalel, wilayel) of Smyrna. 


At the present day however it is only the capital 
of a sandjak of that province, officially known 
as Aidin. This sandjak embraces six kazas (Aidin, 
Sewke, Cina, Bozdoghan, Nazilei, Karaijja-Su), eight 
nahiyes and 440 villages. 

Bibliography-. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie iii. 593 j Ch. Texier, Asie Minenre 

p. 279; E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ. ix. 634; 
XePrlkh Miinadj^im-Bdshi iii. 32; W. J. Ha¬ 
milton, Researches in Asia Minor i. 535; Sal- 
name (1325) p. 803—805. (Cl. Huart.) 

AILA is a seaport town in the north-east cor, 
ner of the bay of 'Akaba (Lat. 29° 30' N., Long- 
35° E. [Greenwich]). It is situated north of a 
rather steep lateral spur of the Djebel Umm 
Nscle. The Arabic name Aila (Waila) corresponds 
with Hebrew El-Pa’ran, Ellm, Elat, Elot, Aram. 
Elon, Elona, Greek Ai’Aal, Ai’Aoiv, AlMlfj.. ’HAalot/?, 
’Ag/Aufv, ’EAavir, A’/Amva:, AiAavjf, AiAac, KtKa. 'HA/ar, 
Latin Ailath, Aelath, Aelana, Leena, Helim, Aila. 
In antiquity and partly also in the Middle Ages 
Aila was of the greatest importance both for the 
shipping and caravan trades, for there, at the 
northernmost bay of the Red Sea, the caravan 
routes from Egypt to Central Arabia and from 
the Phoenician-Philistine harbours to South Ara¬ 
bia crossed each other. Therefore to possess it be¬ 
came the final aim of the I.sraelites, when striving 
after the expansion of their dominion; and David, 
who subjected the whole of Edom, succeeded in 
conquering it. Though Solomon lost the eastern 
part of Edom to Hadad, the western part re¬ 
mained in his power as a province of Judaea. 
With Phoenician help he built a mercantile ma¬ 
rine at Aila (I Kings 9, 26; II Chron. 8, ,7), of 
which however no further mention is made after 
his death. Aila remained for some time in the 
power of Judah. Uzzia had it fortified (II Kings 
14, 22; II Chron. 26, a), but soon afterw'ards it 
fell into the hands of the Edomites and still 
later was captured by the Nabataeans. In 105 
A. D. it was annexed to the Roman province of 
Arabia, and early in the 4th century it is referred 
to as a part of the province of Palestina Tertia, 
and as the seat of the I.egio Decima; which 
accounts for its being connected with Syria and 
Palestine by military roads. Christianity took root 
here at an early period: amongst the signatures 
on the acts of the council of Nicaea there is 
one of a Bishop Peter of Aila. The decline of 
the Byzantine power in the border districts proved 
disastrous to the commerce in Aila, which, to¬ 
gether with the surrounding country, was subject 
to the sphere of influence of the Ghassanide princes. 
In Tabuk 9 (630) Yuhanna b. Ru"ba, Lord (acc. 
to Mas udi: Bishop) of Aila, offered to pay a 
yeaily tribute of 300 dinar to Muhammed. In 
exchange for that no harm was done to the town 
by the Moslem armies, and it revived to new 
prosperity. As the harbour became unnavigable, 
it was removed further down south, and the town 
was laid out tow'ards that side. The ancient Aila 
was abandoned as early as the 9tli century and 
the new town of Waila (diminutive of Aila) was 
at the period of the Caliphate a small centre 
of intellectual and material culture. Ahmed b. 
Tulun 254—270 (868—883) caused a new road 
to be laid over the ridge of the Djebel Umm 
Nsele, instead of the old caravan route which 
was so closely pressed between the lateral spur 
of that mountain and the sea as to be often 
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flooded by its waves. This steep passage (^akaba) 
was called ‘^Akabat Aila after the neighbouring 
town. The crusaders, desiring to extend their 
power also over the Red Sea, appeared in Aila 
in Iii6, and annexed it to the principality of 
Crac don Montreal. They fortified a little island 
opposite Aila and built a small castle in the 
town itself, blocking thereby the connexion be¬ 
tween Egypt and Arabia (Syria). This made it 
necessary for Salah al-Din (Saladin) to recapture 
both island and town. He had a fleet carried to 
the bay of Aila (the ships having been taken 
to pieces and loaded on the backs of camels), 
laid siege to both Aila and the islet and took 
them in 1171. A similar episode took place in 
1181, when Reginald, prince of al-Kerak, also 
caused ships to be transported thither and sur¬ 
rounded the Moslem garrison until they were hard 
pressed. During the latter siege the stronghold 
on the island was levelled to the ground, and 
part of the town destroyed. But the latter soon 
revived, and maintained its importance under the 
sway of the Aiyubide and Mameluke rulers of 
al-Kerak. The disorders of the 15^^ ^iid 16^^^ 
century paralysed the commerce of Aila almost 
completely and caused the destruction of the town. 
The citadel on the continent alone was spared, 
that it might protect the steep passage (^akaba) 
of the Egyptian pilgrim road. It was called af¬ 
terwards by the abbreviated name al-'^Akaba, the 
word Aila having been dropped. At the present 
day al-^Akaba is part of the Turkish province of 
Hidjaz (not of Syria = al-Sham). It has been 
lately connected with Ma'^an-Damascus by tele¬ 
graph, It is the residence of a Muhafiz (sheriff) 
who is subject to the Wall (governor) of Djidda. 
In 1898 al-'Akaba numbered about 50 miserable 
cottages, built on a calcareous plain between the 
steep Djebel Umm Nsele and the sea. About the 
middle of the south end of the village the square 
citadel stands, flanked by semicircular pavilions. 
It contains a garrison of 220 men. Twice or 
three times a year Ottoman ships touch the place 
in order to relieve and provision the troops. The 
climate is very unhealthy and the water which 
springs up from innumerable sources close by 
the sea is salty and spreads fever. The inhabi¬ 
tants earn a livelihood mostly by trade, and in 
a few cases by agriculture 5 they also cultivate 
palms. About 3500 date-palms in the neighbour¬ 
hood of al-'^Akaba are the property of the chief¬ 
tains of various Bedouin tribes, who pay about 
one half, two thirds or three quarters of their 
profit to the villagers for cultivating them. There 
is no fishing. In 1898 not one boat could be found 
in the whole village. Little is left of the ruins of 
Aila (Ila according to the modern pronunciation), 
which are to be found at a distance of mile 
towards the north. But at the present day, south¬ 
east of these ruins a seyal-tree (seyale-djirmi) is 
still worshipped because of its sanctity (it is 
inhabited by a spirit), a circumstance deserving 
of notice, as the ancient town of Elath (= “holy” 
tree) seems to have owed its name to it. — 
Bibliography cone, the history of Aila-Akaba is 
given by Musil, Arabia Petraea nS^F^doni)^ p. 
305 et seq.\ the same work contains a detailed 
account of its topography (ii”'. 256 ct scq.\ ii^. 
187 et seq.) and ethnology (iii. 47)- 

(A. Musii..) 

AILUL, (See klul.) 


AIMAK is an East-Turkish and Mongolia word, 
almost synonymous with the more usual It of 
Turkish dialects. The original sense of both words 
is “tribe”, but they are also used to denote 
larger tribal unions as political unities. Northern 
Mongolia (Kbalkha) is divided into four aimak 
on the basis of the four khans (Tushetu-khan, 
Tsetzen-Khan, Sain-Noyon and Tzasaktu-Khan). 
In Afghanistan four nomadic tribes (DJamshIdl, 
Hazara, Eerozkohl and Taimani) are called by 
the comprehensive appellation of Car (Cahar) 
Aimak (four aimak). (W. Barthold.) 

ATN (p.) = Law, institution. Famous are the 
“institutions” of Emperor Akbar, collected by 
his Vizier Abu' 1 -Fadl [q. v.] in the third volume 
of Akhar Name^ under the title of A'in-i Akbar. 

'AIN (a.) = Eye, also spring, substance etc. 
In the sense of “eye” the word is sometimes 
respectfully used in compound proper names 
(/<7/'a/>), such as 'Ain al-Dawla (Eye of the go¬ 
vernment), and 'Ain al-Mulk (Eye of the realm). 
In the sense of “spring” it occurs in various geo¬ 
graphical names, the best-known of which will 
be given below. — Concerning 'Ain as the name 
of an Arabic letter see the next article. 

'AIN is the name of the l8‘h letter of the 
Arabic alphabet, used as a numeral to denote 
70. The original symbol in the North-Semitic in¬ 
scriptions was a little circle like our o, whence, 
as it resembled an eye, the name was derived. 
It is the voiced {ina^hurd) glottal continuant, 
the throat-sound with the deepest possible arti¬ 
culation (f. i. Lisan ix. 349, 9: wa-aksa V huruf‘ 
kulkha 'l-ain")', the nearest sound is //, to which 
it is consequently assimilated (Zamakhsharl, al- 
Mufassal p. 192, ,3 et seq.)\ it shifts its articu¬ 
lation place towards that of the h where it is fol¬ 
lowed by a pause {Alnf. p. 190, 4 et seq.'). Al- 
lUi.alil has also considered the 'ain to be the 
deepest throat-sound, and for that reason he 
started his lexicon with that letter. Later writers 
on the contrary (amongst others al-Zamakhsharl. 
who follows Sibawaihi: Mtif. p. 188, 15) are 
mistaken in giving precedence to the ’and h. The 
Arab considers it, along with the the purest 
and most pleasing sound of his language, be¬ 
cause of its deep guttural articulation {^Lisan , 
ibid.; aftsa'‘“ ^l-huruf^ e^ars^^*^ 'wa-alaiihdji'‘ha sa- 
wii'o’'). In many Semitic languagues, amongst 
others in Assyrian, but especially in modern 
.\ramaic and Arabic dialects, 'ain has shifted into 
alif. In grammar 'ain denotes the second radical 
letter of a root, e. g. '«f« al-fi'l. 

Bibliography. Lane, Lexicon p. 1931, 
col. I. TutO a/LarFis v. 267 last line but 
one et eeq.\ Wright, Comp. Grammar p. 42 et 
seq., 48 et seq. Ziramern, Vergl. Gramm. § 61 .; 
Lindberg, Vergl. Grammatik pp. 19 23. 

(Weil.) 

'AIN DILFE is a spring in the north of 
Syria which is of some importance on account of 
its situation on the road between Antioch and 
Aleppo, somewhat west of the large ruins of the 
monastery of Kasr al-Banat. Its source is on the 
northern slope of the Djebel Barisha and it runs 
through a narrow channel cut out in the rock into 
a pump-room {sabil). According to a yet un¬ 
published inscription, this pump-room was built in 
^77 (*472-1473) by an inhabitant of the neigh¬ 
bouring village, of the name of Mahmud b. Ahmed. 
It is highly probable that on account of the 
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spring a settleraent already occupied the spot in 
ancient times. A few remains of buildings from 
the Christian era, still more from Islamic times, 
can yet be seen. There are also a few Muham- 
medan tombstones. The place is nowadays unin¬ 
habited; it belongs to the people of Sermeda. 
From time to time nomadic Turcomans or Kurds 
encamp there in their tents. The spring is pri¬ 
marily important for the use of the caravans be¬ 
tween Antioch and Aleppo, which often rest 
there. _ _ (Littmann.) 

^AIN DJALUT, “spring of Goliath”, owes 
its name to the tradition that by it David slew 
Goliath. It is situated close by the bank of the 
small river Djalut, east of Zel'din. The crusaders | 
called it Tubanea. At this place the Mongols 
were beaten by the Egyptians under Kutuz on 
26. Ramadan 658 (3 Sept. 1260). Cp. Weil, 6 ’t’rt 7 ^. 
d. Chalifen^ IV 16. 

^AIN DRAHAM is a locality in the north of 
Tunis, at an elevation of 2641 feet, on the very 
pass between the Djebel Fersig (.2998 feet) and 
the Djebel Bir (3343 feet), through which the 
road runs, which leads from the valley of the 
Medjerda (Soukh el-Arba) to the Mediterranean 
(Tabarka). Consequently "^Ain Draham is the most 
important strategical point of Khumiria, command¬ 
ing the whole of that mountainous region. During 
the French expedition of 1881 it was occupied 
by the troops of General Delebecque. Since then 
a permanent camp has been established there. 
A European market-place has developed itself 
round about the military station, numbering at 
present 500 inhabitants, who find their principal 
livelihood in exploiting the cork-tree forests. 

Bibliography', A. Winkier, Les prhtci^ 
patix points strategiques de la Khotimiric \Roz'iu 
Tunisienne 1899); E. Violard; La Tunisic du 
Nord (Tunis 1906). (G. Yver.) 

^AIN MUSA (Moses’ spring) is situated 
east of Petra in Edom. Islamic tradition connects 
it with Sura 2, 57; cp. Brunnow and Doma- 
szewski, Du Provincia Arabia i. 431; Musil, 
Arabia Petraea ii.(£</<)«/, 1907)^ 42, and the 
article WADI mUsa. — Other Moses’ springs are; 

1. Those at the foot of the Nebo mountain in 
Moab (cp. Survey of Eastern Palestine p. 89); 

2. the spring near al-Kafr on the western side 
of the Hawran mountains (see the map of the 
Djebel Hawran in the Zeitschr. dcs Deutsch. Pal.- 
Vereins xii, U 5); 3. those on the east coast of 
the bay of Suez, south-east of Suez. The socalled 
'Ain Musa near Cairo is not actually a spring. 

(F. Buhl.) 

'AIN SHAMS is a town in Egypt. 'Ain 
Shams is the Arabic name of the ancient Egypt¬ 
ian town of On, which the Greeks called Helio¬ 
polis because of its famous sun-temple. A recol¬ 
lection of this cult is contained in the Arabic 
name (sun - spring, - eye), which seems to owe its 
form to popular etymology of an old name. In 
the early Arabian era 'Ain Shams was, according 
to some authorities, an important town, and the 
capital of a separate district (il-wra); but others 
assert that at that period the place had already 
fallen to decay and was used as a public quarry. 
The Fatimide 'Aziz built a few castles on the 
spot^ but afterwards the destruction became com¬ 
plete. The extensive ruins, especially the two 
obelisks {intsallatan') of the temple, stirred the 
imagination of the Arabs. One of them has been 


preserved until the present day; the other col¬ 
lapsed in 656(1258). It is said to have contained 
over 200 kintar of ore. Still at the time of the 
Arabs a statue of a beast of burden with a man 
on its back stood between the two. 

The other curiosity of 'Ain Shams was its 
balsam-garden, which was cultivated under the 
supervision of the government. During the Middle 
Ages the balsam-tree is said to have grown only 
here, though formerly it had also been a native 
plant in Syria. According to a Coptic tradition 
accepted by the Moslems, the Mother of Jezus 
had washed the clothes of the child in the spring 
there on her way back to Palestine after her 
flight to Egypt. Since that time the water had been 
salubrious, and only on those fields, which were 
watered by it, the balsam-tree was able to yield 
its product, which the Middle Ages held in such 
high esteem. 

Bibliography. MakrIzI, Khitat i. 228 et 
seq.\ de Sacy, Relation Je I'Egypte p. 20 et 
scq.., 86 et seq.\ Idrisi p. 145; Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab. (ed. de Goeje) i. 54; VHI 22; Kalka- 
shandl (transl. by Wustenf.) p. 13, 96; Yakut, 
Mfiliam iii. 763; iv. 564; Ibn Dukmak v. 
44; Badeker, Egypt \ Casanova Zrj A'cwr Cn/Zer 
Ju Cairo et Localites voisines p. 40 et seq .; Heyd, 
Leiantehandelu. et seq. (C. H. Becker.) 

'AIN ai.-TAMR (date-spring) was a local¬ 
ity west of the Euphrates, not far from Anbar, 
probably north-west of the latter place. .'Vs it was 
situated on the very border of the Syrian-Arabian 
desert, '.Ain al-Tamr was primarily important as 
a provision-market for caravans. 

Bibliography. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen 
i. 35; Noldeke, Gesch. < 1 . Perscr u. Araber 
zur Zcit der Sasanidcn (Leiden 1879) p. 39; 
G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic der Lahmiden in 
al-Hira (Berlin 1899) p. 119 and "especially 
Blau, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gc- 
scllsch. xxvii. 339. (St'reck.) 

'AIN TEMUSHENT (Ain Temouchent 
according to the official French spelling) is a 
town in Algiers (district of Oran), situated at the 
confluence of the Wed Temushent and the Wed 
Senan, at a distance of 45 miles south-east from 
Oran, and 36 miles northnorth-east from Tlemcen. 
There are 7000 inhabitants, 4000 of whom are 
Europeans. 'Ain Temushent occupies the situation 
of the Roman town of Albula. At the time of 
al-BekrI there was in that neighbourhood a locaiity 
called Kasr Ibn Sinan. It was found at a distance 
of a day s march east from the Berber town of 
Aslen, and also at a day’s march west from Dje- 
rawa Lazizu, a marketplace established by 'Ubai- 
dun b. Sinan al-.AzdadjI, the ruins of which can 
still be seen at the spot called Medinat Arun on 
the left bank of the Rio Salado. The French oc¬ 
cupied Ain Temushent and fortified it with a 
redoubt, in which, in 1845, 79 men withstood 
the attack of 1500 soldiers of 'Abd al-Kadir. In 
1851 the place was raised to the rank of a com¬ 
mune. At the present day it is a flourishing centre 
of colonisation. 

Bibliography. Al-BekrT, Description de 
VAfrique septentrionale (transl. by de Slane) 
p. 168, 184. (G. Yver.) 

AIN al-WARDA is a locality, which 
according to Yakut is identical with Ra’s '.Ain 
[q. v.]. It owes its fame to the big battle of 24 
Djumada I 65 (6 Jan. 685), in which the Shfites 
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of Kufa were slaughtered by the Syrians. Cp. 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen i. 360 et scq.\ Muller, 
Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendlan^ i. 374. 

^AIN ZARBA is a town in Asia Minor, 
in south-east Cilicia, north of Massisa (the ancient 
Mopsuestia); to be more exact: situated in the 
angle formed by the Djaihan, the Pyramus of the 
ancients, and its tributary the Sombaz. The town 
existed already in antiquity and was then called 
Anazarba; cp. Hirschfeld in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
encyklop. der klass. Altertumswiss. i. col. 2101. 
The Arabs connected the first element of the 
name, Ana^ with '^ain = spring; cp. Sachau in 
the Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie viii. 98. Caliph Ha- 
run al-Rashid caused “^Ain Zarba to be strongly 
fortified in 180 (796). The town was especially 
flourishing in the lo'l* century, when it was sup¬ 
plied with new fortifications by the Hamdanide 
prince Saif al-Dawla. It was nevertheless captured 
several times by the Byzantines, notably in 962 
(cp. Freytag in the Zeitschr. d. Dcntsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch. xi. 98; Weil, Gesch. d. Caliphen 'm. 17). 
The crusaders took the town, which they called 
Anazarbus, and destroyed it. Afterwards 'Ain Zarba 
belonged to the little-Armenian realm which was 
founded in Cilicia in the ll'*’ century. The name 
of the town was corrupted to Nawarza in the 
I4'h century. At the present day the place is a 
complete ruin known by the name of Anawarza. — 
Cp. especially G. le Strange, The lands of the 
eastern Caliphate (Cambridge 1905) p. 129; K. 
Ritter, Erdkunde xix. 56. For further authorities 
cp. Hirschfeld in Pauly-Wissowa, ibid. (Streck.) 

'AINI (Hasan), sumamed Mumaiyiz-i Shu'ara^ 
(corrector of the poets), was born at 'Aintab 
(1170=1756), studied with a view of entering 
the civil service, but afterwards abandoned the 
idea and got an appointment as professor of 
Arabic and Persian at the Chancery of the Su¬ 
blime Porte. He died in Safar 1254 (May 1838) 
and was buried in the monastery of the Mewlewl 
dervishes of Galata to whom he belonged. The 
best of his poetical works is the Saki-name a 
summary of his philosophical reflections on human 
life. x\ posthumous work is a collection of gha- 
zals and tdrlkhs (chronograms). His panegyrics 
of the Prophet were collected under the title of 
Nazm-i Djawdhir. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
d. osman. Dirhtkunst iv. 502; Gibb, Hist, of 
ottoman poetry iv. 336 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 
al-'AINI (.Abu Muhammed Mahmud b. .Ahmed 
b. Musa Badr al-Din), historian and fakih, was 
born on 17 Ramadan 762 (22 July 1360) at ‘Ain¬ 
tab, a locality between Aleppo and Antioch. He 
belonged to a cultured family (his father was 
kadi) and commenced his studies at an early age, 
first in his native town, afterwards in Aleppo. 
At the age of twenty-nine he visited Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Cairo. Having been initiated at 
Cairo into the mystical doctrines of Sufism, he 
entered for some time the Barkukiya monastery 
of dervishes, which had been newly founded. 
After several journeys to Damascus and his native 
town, he settled finally at Cairo and was there 
appointed snuhtasib in 801 (1398-1399), under 
the reign of Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir. He was re¬ 
peatedly dismissed and re-appointed, and finally 
succeeded in 803 in obtaining the enviable post 
of inspector of the pious institutions Cnazir al- 
ahbdsf. At the accession of Sultan al-Malik al- 


Mu’aiyad Shaikh (815 = 1412) he fell into dis¬ 
grace; but soon after was received again into 
great favour and re-endowed with the post of 
mahtasib. His knowledge of the Turkish language 
was of assistance in ingratiating him with the 
sultans Mu^aiyad, Malik Zahir Tatar and Malik 
Ashraf Barsbai. For Tatar he translated the trea¬ 
tise on law by al-Kuduri into Turkish. In the 
course of his long and frequent conversations 
with Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf he read aloud to 
him his Arabian chronicle, translating it at sight 
into Turkish. The former sufI of the Barkukiya 
had become a perfect courtier, and composed, 
besides his other works, panegyrics in honour of 
his masters (a Life of Mtdaiyad.^ a Eulogy of al- 
Malik al-Ashraf). Having obtained the post of 
supreme kadi of the Hanafites in 829 (1425- 
1426), he occupied it for twelve consecutive years. 
In 846 (1442-1443), at the age of eighty-three, 
he even succeeded in combining the charges of 
muhtasib.^ inspector of the pious institutions, and 
supreme kadi of the Hanafites, a unique case 
according to his biographers. He was also pro¬ 
fessor at the Madrasa Mu’aiyadlya. In 853 (1449- 
1450) he was disgraced, and two years later he 
died (4 Dhu’l-Hididia 855 = 28 December 1451)- 
He was buried in the Madrasa 'Ainlya, which he 
had founded, and where, at a later period, another 
commentator of al-Bukharl, al-Kastallanl, was also 
to find a sepulchre. 

The life of al-'Ainl affords highly interesting 
information concerning the connexions of the 
literary set with the Mameluke sultans. He took 
an active part in the intellectual movement of 
his century, and had connexions, — bad though 
they were —, with two of the most eminent 
Moslem scholars of that epoch, al-MakrizI and the 
Shaikh al-Islam Ibn Hadjar al-'.Askalanl. He sup¬ 
planted the former in the office of muhtasib.^ and 
consequently incurred his hatred; against the 
latter he conducted a very animated controversy 
a propos of his commentary on the Sahlh of al- 
Buyiarl. 

Al-'AinI’s works are very numerous. Some were 
written in Turkish; the majority in Arabic. The 
three which are best known are the following: 
I. His General History entitled "^Ikd al-djuman 
fl tdrikh ahl al-zamdn (an extract in Rectieil 
des historiens des croisades., Hist, or.., ii.a, 183— 
254); 2. his commentary on the poetical exam¬ 
ples quoted in four commentaries of the Alfiya 
of Ibn Malik, with the title of al-Makdsid al- 
nahudya ft ^arh ^aioahid shiiruh al-alfiya 
(printed in the margin of the Kh izdnat al-adab 
of al-Baghd.adI, Bulak 1299, 4 volumes); 3. his 
extensive commentary on the Sahih of al-Bu^iarl, 
called ’’Cmdat al-kdrl f sharh al-Bukhart (pu¬ 
blished at Cairo in 1308, at Constantinople in 
1309-1310, in eleven volumes). In this last work 
al-‘AinI evinces a certain method, which con¬ 
trasts with the usual pell-mell of the Moslem ex¬ 
pounders. In studying the separate hadlths he 
observes the following order; the connexion be¬ 
tween the hadith and the superscription of the 
chapter; an examination of the isndd.^ of its pe¬ 
culiarities and of its authorities; an enumeration 
of the other works or of the other chapters of 
the ^hih where the hadith occurs again; an 
examination of the literal meaning, and finally of 
the juridical or ethical rules which can be de¬ 
rived from the hadith. 
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Bibliography. Quatremere Histoire des 
Mamlouks., i.b 219 et seq.\ Wustenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtsschrciber der Araher p. 489; Brockel- 
manD, Gesch. d. arah. Litter, ii. 52. 53 i couc. 
the controversy of al-'Aint with Ibn-IIadjar: 
Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Fhi- 
lologie u., p. xxiv. (MARgAis.) 

^AINTAB (Armenian Antaph) is a town in 
the wilayet Halab (Aleppo), capital of the kaza 
(kada ) 'Aintab north of Halab, numbering about 
45 000 inhabitants, two thirds of whom are Mos¬ 
lems; the rest are mostly Armenians. The town 
is the centre of the American mission which has 
founded here the central Turkey College. Both 
commerce and industry are fairly important; 
especially the manufacture of cotton materials, 
pekinez and brandy. An old aqueduct supplies 
the town with water. Amongst other ancient 
buildings the castle deserves to be mentioned. 
According to Yakut 'Aintab was aUo called Duluk, 
the name which was properly due to the district. 
Actually Duluk (the ancient Doliche) is situated 
two hours north-west of 'Aintab, which is probably 
identical w'ith the mentioned by Ptolemaeus. 

As a matter of fact the name 'Aintab is never 
mentioned by the ancient Arabian geographers. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu''d/am iii. 759; 
K. Ritter, Erdkunde x. 1034 ct seq.'. Cuinet, 

I.a Tiirquie d'Asie li. 188 et seq. 

AIR (or Asben) is a mountainous district of 
the Sahara between Lat. 20° and i6° N. .Air is 
280 miles in length from north to south, and 60 
in breadth from east to west in its centr.xl part. 
Its area may be estimated at 5800 square miles, 
the population at a number varying between 
60000 and 100000 inhabitants. This country is 
at present one of the least known regions of 
Africa. Barth explored it in 1850, and it was 
afterwards visited by E. de Bary, who was pre¬ 
vented by the hostility of the natives from ad¬ 
vancing beyond Adjiro. In 1899 the Sahara mis¬ 
sion Foureau-Lamy went as far as Iferwan and 
-Agades, from whence they reached Damcrgha.' 
The latest traveller was the French geologist 
Chudeau (1905-1906). The information gathered 
by the Sahara mission rectifies and completes the 
statements of Barth concerning the geology, the 
climatology and the topography of .Air. But still, 
the work of the German explorer remains the 
principal authority upon everything that concerns 
the ethnography and the history of the country, 
as a long sojourn had enabled him to collect a 
great deal of information amongst the natives. 

Air is divided into three distinct regions (Foureau); 

1. Northern Air, being the transition from the 
Sahara-Hamada to Air proper. Plateaux and plains 
constitute its general aspect, the rising of the 
ground nowhere exceeding 2300 ft. 

2. Central Air, stretching from the massif of 
the Taghazi in the north to that of the Awderas 
in the south. It is 186 miles in length and forms 
a compact and homogenous whole over a surface 
of about no miles. Prominent are the massifs of 
the Taghazi (3600 ft.) the Igharghaten, the Timge, 
the Bundai, the Sersu, the Agellan, the Baghsen, 
the Aghaten (the Agata of Barth; 3900 ft.), the 
Digellan (4250 ft.) — the latter two separated 
by the pass of Kerbabi (2600 ft.) the Bila — 
(4600 ft.) and the Awderas, all of them rising 
above a foundation of granite and sandstone. All 
these elevations, with their abrupt flanks resembling 


inaccessible walls, end in sharp peaks or in ser¬ 
rated and indented crests. The decomposition 
resulting from the erosions has formed a flight of 
two terraces, surmounted by a pell-mell of ac¬ 
cumulated blocks. Deep, indented ravines pene¬ 
trate into the very heart of the mountains. In 
spite of this distorted relief Air docs not deserve 
the name of ‘‘Alpenland” which Barth assigned 
to it. Indeed, not one single summit seems to 
have an absolute height of more than 5250 
nor to rise above the level of the valleys any 
higher than 2300 a 2600 ft. 

3. Southern Air, being a succession of rocky 
plateaux, sloping down towards the Soudan, A 
single summit, the Tilisdek, attains a height of 
3300 ft. 

Though Air belongs to the area of the Sahara, 
it is much more watered than the desert proper. 
There is a moist season from the end of June till 
the end of August. But the rains are not so 
regular in Air as in the tropical zone. They only 
strike certain parts of the massif, and come down 
precipitously in violent but short-lasting showers, 
turning the desiccated beds of the (^rvidyanj 

into impetuous but intermittent torrents. They are 
principally useful in supplying the gluidir and in 
sustaining the subterranean water reservoirs. Their 
frequency and abundance moreover vary from year 
to year. So for instance the year, in which Barth 
visited Air, seems to have been exceptionally 
moist, but the year of the Sahara mission un¬ 
usually dry. Foureau insists that currents are very 
rare. The rivers, acconling to his statement, are 
not ‘‘living", except at rare and short intervals. 
As for the hydrographical system, it is still very 
little known. On emerging from the mountains 
the valleys expand and the “weds" become lost 
I in the desert. Hut in all probability the waters 
I descending from the northern massifs flow tow'ards 
the west, tho'ie of central Air towards the west 
and north-west, and those of southern Air towards 
the south and south-west, though no exact inform¬ 
ation concerning the principal basins in which 
they are received has yet been gained. 

The comparatively moist climate of Air sup¬ 
plies it with a vegetation much richer than that 
of the Sahara, though less vaiiegated than that 
of the Soudan. Most of the plants are of the 
gumtree order. The fauna is represented by the 
lion, the wild boar, the jackal, the gazelle, the 
zebu etc. In spite of the fertility of some of its 
valleys Air docs not deserve the name of “Sa¬ 
hara paradise". Agriculture is but little developed. 
Damerghu and the Soudan supply the millet 
which constitutes the chief food of the popul¬ 
ation of Air. If they were reduced to relying on 
their own resources, they would urn the risk of 
starving, as w^as stated by Foureau, de Bary and 
Barth. Air owes Us place of importance in the 
economical life of the Sahara first of all to the 
situation it occupies at the meeting of the cara¬ 
van routes between Sokoto and the Niger regions 
on the one side and Tuat, Ghat, Ohadames and 
the salines of Bilma on the other. Consequently 
various African tribes have disputed the posses¬ 
sion of Air amongst themselves, though it lends 
itself but little to the establishment of a power¬ 
ful state. 

The name of Air is mentioned for the first 
time in the 14th century by Leo Africanus (i, 6). 
The original appellation however seems to have 
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been A s b e n, which Air is still called amongst 
the black population. The earliest occupants of 
Asben were the Goberawa, a branch of the Hausa 
tribe. According to Muhammed Bello they had 
come from the north-east and were perhaps re¬ 
lated to the Copts. Towards the close of the 
century of the Christian era the Berbers in their 
turn settled down in that country. On the road 
which at the present day connects Awderas with 
Agades, at about 20 miles north of the latter, 
they built the town of Tin-Shaman (or Ansaman), 
which became the capital of a flourishing state 
and attained a certain degree of intellectual cul¬ 
ture. It is now a ruin. But the political aspect 
of the country was thoroughly changed by the 
arrival and subsequent settlement of fresh Berber 
conquerors, the Kcl-<lwl, about the year 1740 
according to Barth. From the information sup¬ 
plied to him it appears that the Kel-Owi came 
from the north-west, and that their most power¬ 
ful families belonged to the confederacy of the 
Awraghen, whose language is still spoken by 
their descendants. The Kel-Owi, on the contrary, 
are said to have come from the Alakkos country, 
between Zinder and Kuka, a statement which 
was gathered by de Bary but does not seem | 
very well founded. Be that as it may, the Kel- 
Owi slaughtered part of the population of Air 
and enslaved the rest, with this restriction how¬ 
ever, that neither these captives nor their child¬ 
ren could be sold out of the country. They them¬ 
selves took possession of the land, but however 
careful they were to preserve some of their customs 
(e. g. their peculiar rules regarding succession to 
power), they could not long escape the influence 
of the Hausa element. Consequently the chief¬ 
tains acquired the habit of marrying negresses 
instead of Berber women. That accounts for the 
Kel-Owi being much more a mixed race than the 
Touaregs in the north. Few individuals amongst 
them have a fair complexion (except in the Mara¬ 
bout tribe of the Ighdalen). For that reason the 
noithcrn Berbers despise them as “Ikelan” or 
slaves. Their language became pervaded by a 
great number of Hausa expressions. Still worse, 
this language, the Awraghie, soon ceased to be 
used in daily intercourse, and was reserved for 
the palavers and diplomacy. To the number of 
these tribes the Songhai of the Niger must finally i 
be added, who as early as the Middle Ages had I 
founded a few settlements in the region of Aga- ^ 
des. They immigrated in great numbers during | 
the 16^^ century, subsequent to the conquests of 
Muhammed Askia. Hence round about Agades ' 
and in the town itself the Songhai language is I 
still spoken at the present day by the Ighdalen, 
a race sprung from the union of Berbers and 
Son gh ai. 

The population of Air can accordingly be di¬ 
vided into two principal elements: the black and 
the Touaregs. The Touaregs of Air constitute 
two groups: the KH-Owi in the north, the Kel- 
Geres and the Itisan in the south. The Kel-Owi 
comprise a great many subdivisions, the most im¬ 
portant (according to Barth) being the Igholang, 
the KH-Ferwan (Tintelloust), the Kel-Asaneres 
(on the Bilma road), the Ikaskesan, the KH- 
Tafidet, the KH-Fares, the Kel-Fade etc. They 
can muster 10000 men (Barth). 

The Kel-Geres and the Itisan have probably 
been established for a long time round about the 


massif of th^ Baghsen 5 but they were expelled 
by the Kel-Owl and settled south and west of 
Agades. They seem to have preserved the phy¬ 
sical characteristics of the Berbers much better 
than the Kel-Owi, Their number of warriors 
amounts to about 5000. They are excellent riders, 
whereas the Kel-Owi make exclusive use of the 
camel. 

These Touaregs of Air differ in several respects 
from those in the north. They are half-settled 
and only move if compelled by the change of 
pasture-grounds. The groups into which they are 
divided are more important than those of the 
northern Touaregs, but still too insignificant and 
disconnected to constitute veritable peoples. Their 
political organisation is rudimentary. Being ex¬ 
cessively fond of their independence, they are in¬ 
capable of putting a stop to their quarrels and 
have perpetual feuds amongst themselves. The 
chieftains or "amenokal” of the various confede¬ 
racies have but a mock authority. The most im¬ 
portant amongst them, the amenokrl or sultan 
of Agades, who is often regarded as the sove¬ 
reign of Air, has only a semblance of power. 
Isolated from the rest of the country, he is at 
the mercy of the Kel-Ferwan. His resources are 
limited to the tribute, which he levies on travel¬ 
lers who come from the north. Most of the local¬ 
ities of Air are only villages of hovels, or even 
simple encampments. Their names are Ferwan, 
'fintellust, Tafidet and Asodl. The last one num¬ 
bered formerly 1000 houses and seven mosques, 
but only 80 dwellings have remained. The only 
conglomeration deserving to be called a town is 
Agades (or Egede^i). Barth asseits that it was 
founded in the middle of the 15^^ century by 
the five large Berber tribes that had divided Air 
between themselves. It became the capital of a 
piosperous realm, and a commercial centre for 
the merchants fiom the north and the Soudanese 
tribes. It attained the height of its prosperity to¬ 
wards 1519, when it was captured by Hadjdj 
Muhammed Askia, sultan of the Songhai. Part of 
the Berber populace emigrated, the rest submitted 
and became mixed in course of time with their 
conquerors. Agades retained some importance until 
the close of the iS'l' century, though it never 
recovered its former prosperity. But the decline 
was accelerated by the decay of Gogb on the 
Niger, the starting-point for the caravans, which 
stopped at Agades before entering the Sahara, 
and by the emigration of the populace at the 
establishment of the Fulbe realms. In 1850 the 
town contained only 6 a 7000 houses, whereas 
in the i6'b century, according to Barth, it could 
hold 50 000 inhabitants. Foureau estimates the 
present population at 5000 inhabitants, wretched 
people exposed almost to starvation during the 
rainy season. 

The population of Air are Mussulmans. Near 
every cemetery stands a mosque consisting as a 
rule of a roof supported by poles or small stone 
walls. Agades alone possesses a mosque to which 
a minaret in the shape of a pyramid lends an 
almost monumental aspect. At various spots one 
finds in addition certain places of prayer (msalla)^ 
rectangular enclosures of varying size, bounded 
by walls running from north-east to south-west, 
and having a semicircular projection facing south¬ 
east. The most celebrated of these places of prayer 
is the one which is called Makam al-Shaikh Si 
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‘Abd al-Karim (Makam Cheikh-el-Bagdadi, accord¬ 
ing to Foureau), at the end of the narrow passes 
that lead towards Awderas. It was erected in com¬ 
memoration of a Mussulman missionary, who con¬ 
verted the Hausa to Islam. In their dealings with 
foreigners, whom they like to treat as kuffar^ the 
people of Air affect great religious rigour. But 
de Bary and Foureau agree in stating that their 
religion has been adulterated by the admixture of 
superstitions and fetishistic practices. Islam has 
none the less energetic and indefatigable propa¬ 
gandists in these regions. The most devoted 
auxiliaries of the marabouts of the north, and the 
most fervid adepts of the fraternities amongst the 
natives are the smiths, who in Air, just as in the 
Soudan, enjoy very special consideration. The Ti- 
djaniya have indeed a good number of ihi'Sn', 
but they can not compare in importance with the 
Senuslya, whose doctrines and influence are pro¬ 
pagated by secret or avowed emissaries from Tri- 
polis or Tuat. Although Islam has conquered the 
country, the Arabic language has spread but little. 
It is taught in the Korean schools (the one in 
Agades numbered 300 pupils at the time of 
Barth’s visit), but it is only understood by the 
learned. 

Bibliography'. Barth, Reisen und Ent- 
deckungen in Nord- und Central-Africa (Gotha 
1857); E. de Bary, Journal dc route (Zeitschr. 
d. gcogr. Gesellsch. xv; Berlin 1880); Journal 
de voyage d'Er-adn de Bary., translated and an¬ 
notated by Schirmer (Paris, 1898); Schirmer, 
On the ethnography of Air (Scott, geogr. Mag. 
XV., 1899, p. 538—540_); E. Foureau, D'Alger 
au Congo par le Tchad (Paris 1902); the same. 
Documents Scientifiques de la Mission Saharienne 
(Paris 1905). (G. Yver.) 

AIRAN (t.) is a beverage made of fermented 
cow’s milk. According to ’Vambery (Das Turken- 
volk p. 208) it is sometimes or even usually 
prepared from the milk of sheep and camels. The 
Altai people and other Turkish tribes eoncoct a 
kind of milk-brandy of airan and kumiss. Cp. 
Radloff, Aus Sibirien i. 297 et seq. 

'^A^ISHA BINT AbI Bekr, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, was bom at Mecca 8 or 9 years 
before the Hidjra (613-614). Her mother was cal¬ 
led Umm Ruman bint “^Umair b. ‘Amir, and her 
own kunya was Umm ‘Abd Allah, after the 
name of her nephew ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubair. 
After the death of Khadidia Muhammed was in¬ 
consolable. One day IChawla bint Hakim, the wife 
of ‘Othman b. Maz‘nn, suggested to him the idea 
of marrying either ‘A’isha, who was still a child, 
or Saw'da bint Zam‘a, a widow of mature age. 
Muhammed proposed for ‘A‘isha to Abu Bekr. At 
first the latter made some objections but finally 
complied with his wishes. Muhammed however 
had to wait until ‘A’isha was disengaged from 
her betrothal to Djubair b. Mut‘im, after which 
he married her, two or three years before the 
Hidjra, when she was only six or seven years 
old. But the marriage was not consummated until 
six or seven months after Muhammed’s departure 
to Medina (April-June 623). Muhammed’s morning- 
gift amounted to 50, or according to Ibn Hisham 
(ed. Wustenf., i. 1001) 400 dirhem. She brought 
her toys with her to the home of her elderly 
husband, and soon succeeded in winning the affect¬ 
ion of Muhammed, who sometimes joined in her 
games. But an unfortunate accident afterwarsd 


endangered ‘Alisha’s power over her husband. It 
happened when Muhammed was on his way back 
from his expedition against the Banu Mustalik in 
the year 6 (628). The historians do not agree in 
regard to certain details, although all found their 
accounts on ‘ATsha’s own statement. The majority 
of them assert that ‘A’isha was her husband’s 
sole companion in that campaign, she having 
been appointed by drawdng of lots according to 
the custom of Muhammed (cp. however Muller, 
Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland i. I 33 i 
and Muir The life of Mahomet iii. 238, 244). 
She travelled in a litter carried by a camel. As 
long as she was inside the chair, the curtains 
remained drawn but when there was a halt she 
dismounted and left them open. During one of 
these stops, not far from Medina, ‘Alisha with¬ 
drew from the camp in order to perform her 
ablutions. When she came back to her litter she 
discovered that she had forgotten her necklace of 
Yemen shells, and went back to fetch it, leaving 
the curtains of the chair closed. In her absence 
Muhammed gave the signal for the departure, 
and ‘ATsha’s retinue, seeing the curtains closed, 
concluded that she was in the chair. They loaded 
the litter on the camel and started on their 
journey. (She herself declares that her weight was 
next to nothing, as the food supplied to the 
women had been very scanty). ‘A^i^a finding on 
her return that she had been left behind, sat 
down on the ground and waited until some one 
should come to fetch her. Then Safwan b. al- 
Mu‘attal happened to find her there. He mounted 
her on his camel and led the animal by the rein. 
The sight of ‘A isha arriving alone in the com¬ 
pany of a young man gave rise to grave accus¬ 
ations. The principal accuser was ‘Abd Allah b. 
Ubaiy [q. v.], to whom the following remark is 
ascribed: “Safwan being handsome and young, it 
is no wonder that ‘AHsha prefers him to Muham¬ 
med”. Other persons of note were equally vehement 
in their charges, amongst others the poet Hassan 
b. Thabit, Mistah b. Uthatha and Hamna bint Djahsh 
— the last one having a grudge against ‘Alisha 
because the latter had opposed the marriage of 
Muhammed with her sister Zainab. — Hamna 
gave evidence that she had often seen ‘Alisha in 
the company of Safwan. ‘A’isha became ill with 
vexation (or perhaps feigned some malady), and 
the Prophet consulted ‘All and Usama b. Zaid as 
to what he should do. ‘All advised him to repu¬ 
diate ‘Alisha (hence the hatred of the latter against 
‘All); but Usama did his utmost to prove the in¬ 
nocence of the young wife to Muhammed. Finally 
the Prophet exculpated her by means of a revel¬ 
ation (Korean xxiv. ii et seql)., saying that no 
charge of adultery is valid, unless it is supported 
by four witnesses, and adding that those who ac¬ 
cuse but cannot bring forward four witnesses must 
be punished with thrashing. In spite of that the 
suspicion does not seem to have lost its hold on 
Muhammed’s heart, and on his later expeditions 
he preferred the company of Umm Salama. Ac¬ 
cording to Sprenger however (Das Leben und die 
Lehre des Mohammad iii. 73), who quotes from 
Bukhari and Ibn Sa‘d, ‘A^i.sha accompanied him 
once more and again lost her necklace. But on 
this occasion she sent some Moslems to fetch it. 
The time of prayer overtook them when they 
were far away from the camp and without water 
for their ablutions. This circumstance induced the 
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Prophet to prescribe that where water was lacking 
fine sand might be used. 

At the time of the Prophet’s death 'Alisha was 
i8 years old. She has always remained a sacred 
personage to the majority of the Moslems. She 
often interposed in politics, and almost every in¬ 
trigue was inspired by her. She opposed ‘’Oth- 
man and declared that he had to do penance or 
resign, and she doubtless had a hand in the in¬ 
surrection against that Caliph. But when "^Othman 
was besieged in his palace (“the day of the 
house”), 'Alisha was not at Medina but had 
prudently gone “on a pilgrimage to Mecca”. When 
afterwards 'All, her mortal enemy, was elected 
Caliph, she did her utmost to raise the Mus¬ 
sulmans against him, under the pretext of want¬ 
ing only to avenge the murder of '^Othman. 
She joined Talha and al-Zubair, who assembled a 
great army and provisions and started for Basra. 
The Tamimite YaTa b. Munya, who contributed 
largely to this expedition, bought '’Alisha a tho¬ 
rough-bred camel, called “^Askar, for which he 
gave 200 dinars. The armies of '^All and of Talha 
and al-Zubair met in battle on to Djumada II 
36 (4 Dec. 656). Victory was on the side of 
'All. 'Alisha on her camel was in the thick of 
the fight; seventy men of the Banu Dabba, want¬ 
ing to defend her, fell one after the other, until 
the camel was killed (hence the name of “Battle 
of the camel” originated). 'Alt gave order to 
conduct 'A^islja to the house of Safiya bint al- 
Harith b. Talha al-'Abdt, and supplied her sub¬ 
sequently with everything she wanted for her 
return to Medina. Seeing how much stronger 
'All’s party was, 'A’isha suggested to him that 
she should stay with him and be his companion 
on subsequent expeditions against his enemies. 
But 'Ali declined this offer and intimated that 
she had to depart. Once again she appeared on 
the scene at the death of al-Hasan b. 'Ali. It 
was suggested that he should be buried at the 
side of the Prophet, but 'A’isha opposed this 
plan, arguing that the tomb was her property. 
That day she was again mounted on a camel; 
the people of Medina began to murmur against 
her, but finally gave way to her wishes. The date 
of her death is generally assumed to be 17 Ra¬ 
madan (or 19 Ramadan) 58, but the years 56 
and 57 are also given. But as the day of the 
week is stated to have been Tuesday, only the 
first mentioned date (17 Ramadan 58 = 13 July 
678) is proved to be exact. Her last wish was 
to be buried that same night, and she was in¬ 
terred in al-Baljl' (the cemetery of Medina). 

'A’isha occupies a prominent place amongst the 
most distinguished traditionists. 1210 traditions 
are recorded as having been reported by her 
direct from the mouth of the Prophet. She was 
often consulted on theological and juridical sub¬ 
jects. She is praised for her genius. She had 
learnt to read, and knew several poems by heart. 
Some writers assert, that she possessed a special 
copy of the Korean. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiistenf.) 
P- *63, 731, 966, 1000 et seq.\ Ibn Sa'd viii. 
39 et eeq.-, Ibn Hadjar, Isaba iv. 691 et seq.:, 
Tabari, see index; Mas'udi, Murudj (Paris) 
iv.; Ibn al Athtr (ed. Tomb.) ii., iii.; the 
same; Usd al-ghaba.^ v. 501 et seq.\ Nawawl 
(ed. Wiistenf,) p. 848 et seq.\ Sprenger, Das 
Leben und die Lehrc des Mohammad i. 409, 


416— 417; iii. 62 et seq.\ Muir, The life of 
Mahomet \ A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- 
■und Abendland i. 133, 312 et seq. 

(M. Seligsohn.) 

'ATSHA bint Talha b. 'Ubaih Allah was a 
celebrated Arabian woman. She possessed to a 
high degree all those qualities, which amongst 
the Arabs were valued most in the sex. She 
combined a rare beauty with noble descent and 
a lofty, proud spirit, such as the Arabs liked in 
their wives. Her father was one of the most 
distinguished companions of Muhammed, her mo¬ 
ther Umm Kulthum was a daughter of Caliph 
Abu Bekr, and the Prophet’s favourite wife 'A’isha 
was her aunt. No wonder that the beautiful Ara¬ 
bian became one of the most celebrated women 
of her time. A governor is even said to have 
lost his post for her sake. Once staying in the 
holy city for the performance of her religious 
duties, she sent a message to the governor of the 
place, al-Harith b. Khalid, who was appointed 
master of ceremonies of the pilgrimage, asking 
him to defer the general service until she had 
completed the last of the seven prescribed pro¬ 
cessions round the Ka'ba. The governor indulged 
her in this request; his ill-timed gallantry aroused 
such indignation, that Caliph 'Abd al-Malik b. Mar- 
wan felt obliged to dismiss him. ‘A’isha was 
married three times, first to her cousin 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bekr, next to 
Mus'ab b. al-Zubair and finally to 'Omar b. 'Cbaid 
Allah b. Ma'mar. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd viii. 342; Ano- 
nyme Arab. Chronik (ed. Ahlwardt) p. 16, 
204 et seq.., 222; Aghani, passim; A. v. Kre- 
mer, Culturgesck. des Orients unter den Cha- 
lifen i. 29; ii. 99. (K. V. Zetterst£en.) 

'ALISHA BINT YCsuF B. Ahmed b. Nasir b. 
Khalifa al-Ba'unIya was a younger sister of 
Muhammed b. Yusuf al-Ba'uni [q. v.]. She lived 
in 922 (1516) in Aleppo, but afterwards from 
929 (1523) in Cairo, and died in Damascus. Her 
poetical talent appears from a few Ijasides (Ahl¬ 
wardt, Verz. d. arab. Hss. d. Kgl. Bibl. zu Berlin 
n*. 7933, I —3) and a badfiya, a poem containing 
model examples of the figures of rhetoric, entitled 
al-Fath al-mubin li-madh al-amin (ibid. n®. 7378; 
Rieu, Supplement to the Catal. of Arab, Mss, in 
the Brit. Mas. nD. 985 vi; Houtsma, Catal. . . . 
Brill, n*>. 64J. The manuscript of the Adhkar of 
Nawawi in the university library at Leipzig, n®. 194 
(Vollers, Leipzig Catal, ii. p. 51) is in her hand¬ 
writing. Her biography is found in the anonymous 
Safina, ibid. n”. 684. (BrockelmaNN.) 

AISSAOUA is the French spelling of 'I s a- 
w I y a [q. v.]. 

AIT (other forms: . 4 ith, Ath, At) is a Berber 
word signifying “sons of”, used exclusively in 
compound proper names, like Banu and Avilad 
in Arabic. It is only used however by three groups 
of Berber tribes; in Algiers by the Kabyles of 
the Djurdjura (e. g. Aith Yenni, Aith Iraten); in 
Morocco by the Berbers of the Central Atlas (Ait 
Atta, Ait 'Ayash), and by those of the Sus and 
the Wed Dra'a (Ait Bu 'Amran). Elsewhere (in 
the western Sahara) the words Ida (Ida Bu Akil), 
or Kel (Touareg), or also the Arabic words Beni 
(z=z. Banu) or Onlad (z:=. Awlad) are in use. 

(R. Basset.) 

AIWALIK (“quince country”), in Greek Ky- 
donia, is a town of Asia Minor in the province 
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of Khudawendig’ar (Brussa). It has 20 974 
ants, for the greater part Greek Orthodox. The 
place was razed to the ground in the Greek war 
of independence (1236 = 1821), hut has since 
recovered its prosperity, which is continually on 
the increase. There are 24 Greek schools, amongst 
which is a grammarschool recognised by the 
university of Athens. The people of Aiwalik 
cultivate the vine, olive and mastic; they export 
olive-oil, soap, leather and tanned skins, raisins, 
wines and brandy, and common glass ware. — 
The kaza has no nahiya’s and comprises besides 
the town of Aiwalik only one village called Kucuk. 

B i l> I i o g r ap h y : V. Cuinet, La Titrqiiie 
iLJsie iv. 268— 271 ; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure 
p. 207; K. Reclus, XoHZ'. geogr, Univ. ix. 59^ i 
i^jewdet Pasha, TaU ikh xi, 283—285 (containing 
details concerning the motives for the destruction 
of the town, and a severe ciiticism of the policy 
of the statesmen of that epoch); ‘^AIi Gjawad, 
Alanialik-i ^ctlimainyanin ta^nkji it-djiig)±rafiya 
hiyhati p. 47. (Cl. HuarT.) 

AiWAN, or to be more exact nvan^ plural 
izvanat^ azvaiK'in^ is an Arabic loanword from Per¬ 
sian czi.'an (connected by Salemann with phlv. 
pers. ban = house, cp. Grundr. d> Iran. PhiloL 
i.‘i 272). The latter signified a presence-chamber 
of the Sasanide kings, being an immense, rectan¬ 
gular hall enclosed by walls on three sides and 
open on the fouith. Part of the aiwan belonging 
to the palace of Ctesiphon is still standing on a 
desolate spot south of Bagdad, and is known by 
the name of = “Hall of Chosrocs". 

From the definite form alAwan was derived the 
modem form llwan^ plur. /utcutc///, an appellation 
applied to a room in Arabian bouses in Egypt 
and Syria, which is of similar character, open on 
one side (Lane, Modern Egyptians i, 18 —20; 
Cache, Diet, antbc p. 614; A. von Kremer, To- 
pogniphie von Damasi.us p. 19). This word al¬ 
ready occius in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
(Dozy, Siipplim. ii, 563.) (Cl. IIuart.) 

AIWAZ (kViwad) is the name of the servant 
(usually an Armenian) in a konak, who carries 
the food from the kitchen into the dining-room. 

(JACOI!). 

AIYAM (a.) “ days., plur. of viivm [q. v.] 
AIYAM al-‘ARAB = “Days of the Arabs" 
is the Dame which in the Arabian legend is ap¬ 
plied to those combats (cp. s. v. yawm 

xvi. 139, I according to Ibn al-Sikkit), which the 
Arabian tribes have fought amongst themselves 
in the pre-Islamic (sometimes also early Islamic) 
era. The particular days are called for example 
Yawtti Bii'atA = “Day of Bu'ath”, or Yavm Dh l 
KUr = “Day of Dhu Kar”. Their number is con¬ 
siderable. Many of them however are not com¬ 
memorative of proper liattles like the “Day of 
Dhu Kar”, but only of insignificant skirmishes or 
frays, in which instead of the nhole tribes, only 
a few families or individuals opposed one another. 
The Araijs themselves have sometimes noticed 
this fact. Al-Zubair b. Bakkar for e.xample, when 
speaking of the combats between the Aws and 
KJiazradj tribes, observes that only on the day of 
Bu'ath a proper battle had been fought, and that 
on the remaining days the fight had been limited 
to throwing of stones and beating with sticks 
{ylghanl ii. 162, this passage was evidently 
derived from Zubair’s account of the combats be¬ 
tween the Aws and Khazradj, which is mentioned 


in the Fihrist i. no). The number of these com¬ 
bats, handed down by tradition, has moreover 
increased by the fact, that a great many were 
called by different names after the settlements, 
well-springs, hills etc., near which they took 
place. Consequently one and the same occur¬ 
rence has been recorded in various places under 
different names. 

The course of events on each individual day 
is somewhat after the same pattern. M hat in this 
respect is said by Wellhausen {Skizzcn nrid Vor~ 
arbeiten iv. et sej.) of the particular combats 
between the Aws and l^azradj, applies to the 
Aiyam in general. At first only a few men come 
to blows with one another, perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of a border dispute, or some insult of¬ 
fered to the proteges of a man of influence. 
Then the quarrel of a few grows into the hosti¬ 
lity of whole races or even of entire tribes. They 
meet in battle. Bloodshed is geneially followed 
by the intervention of some neutral family. I’eace 
is soon restored. The tribe, which has lost fewer 
men, pays to the adversary the price of blood 
for the surplus of dead bodies. 

The accounts of the Aiyam, written in good 
old prose, together with the ancient poems sup¬ 
ply excellent information concerning conditions 
previous to Islam: They especially afford us an 
insight into the chivalrous spirit, by which the 
old Arabian warriors were inspired. I’opular me¬ 
mory kept the recollection of these heroes alive 
for centuries. So similar subject-matter to that 
found in the Aiyam often recurs in later popular 
romances, drawn out, it is true, in legendary 
fashion. One example may suffice: Zir, a hero of 
the Sivar Han't Hilal is none other than Muhal- 
hil, brother to Kiilaib Wa'il, who acts a leading 
part in the Basus war between the Bekr and 
Taghlib tribes (Mulialhil is already called al-Zir 
= “the visitor of women” in y/i anl iv. 143, i,). 

Tradition affirms (cp. Ibn “^Abd Rabbihi, '/Xsi', 
Cairo 1302, ill. 61 towards the end), that Mti- 
hanimed’s companions already discussed the events 
of the D^aliillya in their assemblies {tnnt^a/is). 
Consequently the .Viyam al-'Arab afforded at an 
early period a favourite suliject of study to the 
AkUbariyun^ i. e. traditioDi-.ts, who were engaged 
on the Akhbar al-'.-lrab^ the old Arabian tales, 
amongst which the zViyam are included. In the 
Fihnst {jnakala iii., fann i.) several of these 
authors are mentioned as having written narra¬ 
tives of particular battle-days or of all of them. 
The original of such a work on the Aiyam has 
not come down to us; but considerable extracts 
by subsequent writers are extant. Most of these 
have borrowed fiom Abu 'Ubaida (d. 210^825). 
Of his work on our subject only the title is 
mentioned in the Fihrist (i. 53 et set].'). Some¬ 
thing more concerning him is reported by Ibn 
Khallikan (ed. Wustenf. n®. 741, who is followed 
by Iladjdji Khalifa i. 499 n". 1513 s. v. ^Ilni 
'^aiiiim aFArali). According to these authorities 
Abu 'Cbaida wrote two books on the Aiyam, a 
shorter one describing 75 days, and a more ex¬ 
tensive one, in which he treats of 1200. 

The information concerning the Aiyam which 
later writers have preserved, is partly given in 
scattered bits, and partly in entire chapters in 
proper connection. Instances of the former are 
found in al-TibrizI’s Harnasa commentary, in the 
Kitdb al-a^ani., where they are inserted b y way 
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of explanation of events alluded to in the ancient 
verses, in the collections of proverbs, and in the 
works on geography (al-BakrI, Yakut). Examples of 
the latter are contained in the al-fartd ofibn 
'Abd Rabbihi (iii. 6 l ei rry.), in al-Nuwairi’s ency¬ 
clopaedia Nihdyat al-arab ft funun al-adab {Jann 
v., kism iv., kitdb v.) and in Ibn al-AthIr’s histo¬ 
rical work al Kdmil fi 'l-td'rtkh (i. 367—5*7)- 

The account in the ^Ikd was probably based 
on the minor work of Abu ‘^Ubaida. It is very 
concise, often to such an extent, as to obscure 
the meaning, so that it can only be ascertained by 
comparison with more detailed accounts by other 
writers. Al-Nuwairi has — apart from details — 
copied the whole chapter on the Aiyam from the 
^Ikd. Ibn al-AthIr has tried to arrange the separate 
“Days” in chronological order, in accordance with 
the character of his history. His account goes 
much more into details than that of the '^Ikd. A 
great deal of it must doubtless be traced back, 
either directly or indirectly, to the larger version 
of Abu “^Ubaida’s work; much also to other sour¬ 
ces all of which cannot be retraced. 

It must finally be observed, that also al-Mai- 
danl treats of the Aiyam al-‘Arab in the 29''' 
chapter of his Madjnta' al-amthal. His narratives 
are extremely short, but very useful for quick 
orientation. He restricts himself as a rule to gi¬ 
ving the pronunciation of the name, explaining 
its meaning and enumerating the tribes which 
engaged in the battle. In this way 132 pre- 
Islamic days are dealt with by al-Maidant. In ad¬ 
dition to those, 88 Islamic days are moreover 
enumerated in a second section of that chapter. 
For further bibliography cp. E. Mittwoch, Proelia 
Arabum paganorum (Ajjam al-^Arab) quomodo 
litteris tradita sint (Diss.) Berlin 1899; C. I. 
Lyall, Ibn al-Kalbl's account of the First Day of 
al-Kulab^ in Oricntalische Studien (Noldeke-Fest- 
schrift) p. 127—154. (E. Mniwocii.) 

AIYAR._[See_ Iyar.] 

al-'^AIYASHI AbD Salim ‘Abd Allah b. Mu- 
hammed AbI Bekk, a Maghrib man of letters, 
lawyer and learned sufi, was born on one of the 
last days of ■Sha'^ban 1037 (April-May 1628) 
amongst the Berber tribe of the Ait 'Aiyash be¬ 
tween the high and middle Atlas, not far from 
the sources of the MulOya. He studied first under 
the guidance of his father, and at Dar'a under 
the tutorschip of Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammed b. 
Nasir al-Dar% and subsequently visited the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Morocco. His teachers during that 
period were al Abbar, Maiyara, Abu Zaid, Ibn 
al-Kadi and especially Abu Muhammed 'Abd al- 
Kadir al-Fasi who gave him an idjTiza. 

He twice made the pilgrimage, in 1059 (1649) 
and 1064 (1683-1684). He made a sojourn of 
some duration at Mecca and Medina, where he 
delivered a course of lectures on the Mukhtasar 
of Sidi Khalil, the Shanifil of TirmidhI, the Mu- 
kaddima of SanUsI, the Nukdya of SuyutI, the 
KurUibiya ft fikh al-mdlikiya and the Alfiya of 
Ibn Malik. After that he went to Jerusalem, where 
he only stayed a few days. 

In coming through Cairo he attended the 
lectures of 'All al-Udjhurl, Shihab al-DIn Mah- 
mnd al-Khafadji, and 'Abd al-Kadir al-Mahalli. 
His principal_ teachers in Mecca and Medina were 
Abu Mahdi 'Isa ’l-Tlja'alibi from Algiers, and the 
great sufi Abu Ishak Mulla Ibrahim b. Hasan al- 
Karani al-Shahrazurl. 
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He died of the plague on the morning of 
Friday 10 Dhu’l-ka'da 1090 (13 Dec. 1679). 

Al-'Aiyashi wrote the following works: i. A 
treatise in verse on “sale”, on which he after¬ 
wards wrote a commentary; 2. A study on the 
conditional particle /aw; 3. Tanbih al-himam 
al-Ialiya 'ala 'l-zuhd fi 'l-dunya 'l-fdniya^ being 
a Sufic discourse; 4. al-Hukm bi 'Fadl wa 'l-in- 
sdf al-ddfH li 'l-khilaf fl md waka' baina fu- 
kahiP Sidjilmdsa min al-ikhtilaf a treatise on 
the question whether al-Saniisi is right in saying 
that one cannot be a good Moslem without a 
proper understanding of the confession of faith, 
or rather if one has not become pervaded by its 
meaning; 5. a collection of poetry, arranged by 
his son Hamza and entitled al-Niir al-bdsim fi 
kaldm al-shaikh Abi Salim ; 6. Iktifa al-atfar 
ba^d dhahdb ahl al-dthdr^ a collection of biogra¬ 
phies; 7 - Tuhfat al-akhilldl bi-asdntd al-adjill^ 
containing biographies of his teachers (to judge 
from the titles evidently one and the same work 
with 6; 8. al-mawd^id, known by the title 

of Rihla or “Narrative of a journey”, two large 
volumes printed at Fez 1306. It is an important 
work of information upon the way followed by 
the caravans travelling from the Maghrib to Mecca. 
Though his special concern is to give detailed 
information about the various stages, he manages 
to sketch with a single stroke the manners of 
the inhabitants of the countries through which he 
travels, to write the biographies of the scholars 
he meets, etc. The style of the Rihla is quite 
simple, except where he speaks of Safism. 

Bibliographv'. al-WafranI, Safwat man 
intashar^ p. 191; al-'Aiyashi, Rihla\ al-Kadiri, 
Kashr al-mathdni ii. 45; al-YUsi, Muhadarat 
pp. 15, 76; Djabarti, 'Ath'S’ib al-dthdr (Bulalc, 
1297) i. 65 (Cairo edition 1322, i. 68); Ibn 
Zaicur al-FasI, Nashr azhar al-bustan (Algiers 
1902) p. 60; Berbrugger, Exploration scienti- 
fique de I'Algerie ix.; Fagnan, Catalogue des 
mss. de la Bibliot. Nat. d'Alger., nos. 1670 and 
1902; Cl. Huart, Lilteralure alz-aiif (Paris 1902) 
p. 384; Motylinski, Itineraires entre Tripoli 
ct I'Egypte (extr. from the Rihla ; Algiers 
1900); Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, ii. 
462. (Mohammed ben Cheneb). 

AIYIL (a.; cp. Hebr. aiyal) is an antlered 
mammal, described by Damlrl (Cairo 1274-1275 i. 
165—167) as follows: Its horns are massive, and 
begin to grow when it has passed its second 
year. During the third year they shoot into bran¬ 
ches, and this ramification continues until they 
form a tree-like antler. This is afterwards thrown 
off every year, but always grows again. The num¬ 
ber of the “nodes” (antlers) corresponds with the 
number of the animal’s years. The aiyil is a good 
leaper; when chased it precipitates itself from 
the summit of a mountain (?). The hunter has first 
its attention diverted by whistling and singing, 
and then suddenly catches it unawares. 

An exact determination on the ground of Da- 
mlrl’s statements is not possible. But the de¬ 
scription of the antlers as being like a tree gives 
reason to suppose, that some animal related to 
our common stag is meant, rather than the fal¬ 
low-deer. 

Damiri also knows fabulous tales concerning 
the aiyil’s mode of living: it is fond of eating 
snakes, is on friendly terms with fishes etc. The 
antler, burnt, pulverised and mixed with honey. 
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was prescribed to relieve women in labour, to 
expell intestinal worms etc. The blood was sup¬ 
posed to cure gravel. The thick secretion in the 
tearpits of the animal was considered an antidote 
against serpent’s venom and poisons in general. — 
Cp. also Kazwini (ed. Wustenf.) i. 386 et scq. 

_ (A, SCHAAPE.) 

AIYUB, the Job of the Bible, is mentioned 
in the Kor'an amongst the other just men. He is 
called there “the servant of God”, and repre¬ 
sented as the patient man. It is told briefly in 
the Korean that God had put Job to the test, 
that the latter afterwards had addressed p)rayer& 
to God, that he was restored to his former state 
and that God returned to him all his family and 
possessions (Korean xxi. 83-84- xxxviii. 40 et set].). 
The Moslem writers however have made a great 
many stories about Job, which they derived mainly 
from the Book of Job and the Jewish haggadah. 
Job is generally lepresented as a Rumi, a de- 
scendant of Esau (see Testament ed. James, 

i). He was the son of Amos (Amus; the spel¬ 
ling, however, is not quite fixed), and of a 
daughter of Lot. But according to one author, 
quoted by Tabau, he was the son of “him who 
believed in Abraham”. The majority of the Mus¬ 
sulman writers call the wife of Job Rahnia, 
daughter of Ephraim, son of Joseph. But one 
isolated authority states her name to have been 
Machir (Makhir), daughter of Manasseh (Misha), 
whose son was mistaken for a daughter. Finally 
his wife is also referred to by the name of Leah 
(Liya), daughter of Jacob (cp. Baidawl on the 
Korean, /. <:.). This last statement \vas evidently 
occasioned by a confusion of the names of Leah, 
the wife of Jacob, and of Dina, his daughter, 
who in the haggadah is said to be the wife of 
Job {^Baba Batro^ p. 15b; Bere^U Babba^ Ivii; 
Tur^um of Jerusalem on Job ii. 9), and also in 
the Testament of Job (/. r.). The traditionists, 
amongst others Ka^'b al-Ahbar, have even de¬ 
scribed Job’s appearance: a tall man with a big 
head, crisp hair, beautiful eyes, short neck and 
long limbs. His riches are described according to 
the Book of Job, wdth some exaggeration of course. 
A certain author ascribes to him twelve sons and 
twelve daughters. Job was very pious and very 
generous; he was a kind guardian to orphans 
and a protector of widows. He was a prophet 
and God had sent him to preach monotheism to 
the people of his country, which, according to 
some, was the Hawran, and according to others 
Bathaniya. Every evening all those who believed 
in his word assembled in his mosque and recited 
with him the same prayers (cp. Baba Batra^ I, c. \ 
Seder ^Olam Rabha xxi.; Seieshii Rabba xxx, 9; 
Abot R. A^atan^ ed. Schechter, pp. 33-34, 164). 
The Moslem traditionists have reproduced almost 
literally that part of the Book of Job (i. 6—ii, 
7), where it is narrated how Job was put to the 
test, and they add that Iblls was driven by envy 
to strike Job. When finally God had given him 
full power over the body of Job (except over his 
tongue, his heart and his intellect), Iblls blew 
into the nostrils of the latter, causing thereby an 
inflammation of the body and filling it with 
vermin. His body began to smell so horribly 
that he was forced to leave the towm and make 
l^s lair on a dunghill (cp. Abot R. Natan p. 164: 
Testament of Job v.). The wife of Job had to 
seek work wherewith to earn food for herself 


and her unfortunate husband. Although Iblls saw 
that in striking Job he had missed his aim, he 
never ceased to contrive new and artful means 
of torturing him still more. He appeared under 
different forms, one day to the inhabitants of the 
place, advising them not to give any work to the 
wife of Job, another time to the latter herself, 
trying to persuade her to believe in him, who 
could make an end of her husband’s sufferings. 
All these means having failed, Iblls declared 
himself vanquished. The majority of the Moslem 
authors are of opinion that Job was 70 years old 
when he was stricken by Iblls (see BeresRit Rabba 
Ivixi. 3; Ixi. 4; Testament of Job xii.; cp. how¬ 
ever Baidawl on the Korean xxi. 83). The dura¬ 
tion of his affliction is differently estimated by 
various authors: by some at 7 years (cp. Testa¬ 
ment of Job v.), or at 7 years, 7 months and 7 
hours; also at 3, 13 or 18 years. The Korean 
(xxxviii. 41) contains a short account of Job 
making a well spring up from the ground by 
stamping on it at God’s command, after which 
he bathed himself and drank from the-water. The 
Mussulman legend however connects the angel 
Gabriel with this incident in the following man¬ 
ner: After Job had addressed to God the prayer 
which is mentioned in the Korean (/. r.), he was 
enveloped in a cloud, through which lightning 
flashed and thunder rolled, and whence several 
voices issued announcing to him the pardon of 
God. On the following day, which was a Friday, 
before sunset, the angel Gabriel appeared to Job, 
lifted him up and commanded him to beat the 
ground with his foot. Gabriel gave him also two 
sheets, a pair of golden shoes encrusted with pre¬ 
cious stones, and a quince gathered in paradise. 
According to a certain author (see Robles, Leyen^ 
das morheas i. 225 et seql) the well-spring was 
very far from the place where Job was, and as 
he was too weak to walk, Gabriel carried him 
on his wings. After his bath Job became again 
fresh and vigorous; the worms which had eaten 
his body were changed into sUk-worms and honey- 
flics. The obscure passage in the Kor'an (xxxviii, 
43): “Take a birch, beat with it, and do not 
forswear thyselT’, is explained by the commentators 
as referring to Job’s wife, whom he was com¬ 
manded by God to beat, because he had sworn 
to give her a hundred blows. The reason for 
this oath has not been sufficiently ascertained* 
some are inclined to think that she incurred his 
anger by having been one day absent for too 
long a time, others assert that she had deserved 
it by suggesting to Job that he should pray to 
Iblls. The same expounders add that it must have 
been a birch consisting of a hundred twigs, or 
perhaps a branch with a hundred leaves, so that 
he could acquit himself of his oath by a single 
blow. The narrators do not agree in their state¬ 
ments regarding the children which were born 
to Job after his re-establishment. According to some 
they were the same children which had perished 
and had been called back to life, but others assert 
that his wife had become young again and borne 
him other children, their number varying up to 
26. God let it rain golden locusts on him and 
he began to gather them. Then he heard a voice 
saying to him: “Hast thou not enough?” and he 
answered: “Who can say “enough” to thy mercy ?” 
He had two threshing-floors, one for corn the 
other for barley. God made two clouds descend 
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which Ailed the latter floor with gold, the other 
with silver. Some authors fix the age of Job at 
93 years, asserting that he lived 20 years after 
his recovery; but others affirm that he lived the 
same length of time after as before his affliction. 
Mas'^udi testifies that the mosque of Job, together 
with the spring in which he bathed himself, were 
still celebrated in his time, and that they were 
to be found at a short distance from Nawa in 
the province of Urdunn (cp. Yakut, Mu'^djam ii. 
645 s. V. Dair Aiyub'). Still at the present day 
one is shown there the hammani Aiyub (“bath 
of Job”) and in its neighbourhood the uiaiam 
SAatkA SaV, formerly called makam Aiyiib. The 
famous stone of Job CsakArai AiyubJ must also 
be mentioned. It is actually an Egyptian monu¬ 
ment of Ramses II, as is sufficiently well known. 
It is interesting to know that En-rogel, mentioned 
in the Bible (Joshua xvii. 7 et a/.) is now called 
Bfr Aiyub (“the well of Job”); cp. Mudjir al- 
Dln, Hist, de Jerusalem,^ publ. in the Fundgru- 
ben des Orients ii. 130). 

Bibliography. Tabari i. 361—364; the 
same, the Persian version, transl. by Zotenherg, 
i. 255 et seq.\ Tha'labi, al-'^Ara^is pp. 134 et 
; Fisas at-anbiyd^ (Paris ms.); Mas'udI, 
Murudj (Paris) i. 91 et seq.\ Sale, Koran ii. 
138; Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen 
SagenhuniU pp. 262 et seq. (M. Seligsohn.) 

AIYUB KH AN is the fourth son of the 
Emir Sher '^All of Afghanistan. He was whole 
brother of the Emir Ya%ab who succeeded Sher 
‘All in 1879, their mother being a daughter of 
the Khan of Lalpura. Aiyub Khan was intimately 
associated with his brother in the principal events 
of his life, and when Ya'kub was disgraced and 
imprisoned by his father he took refuge at Meshhed 
in Persia 1291 (1874), and was there for the 
next five years. When Ya'kub became Emir he 
appointed Aiyub Governor of Herat, and on 
Ya‘kQb’s fall he began to gather troops and 
strengthen himself in his government until the 
recognition of ‘Abd al-Rahman as Emir by the 
Indian Government. On this Aiylib Khan, who 
was a popular favourite throughout Afghanistan, 
advanced on Kandahar. He was met at Maiwand 
by a small British Indian force under Gen. Burrows 
which he overwhelmed in July 1880. He then 
unwisely laid siege to Kandahar, instead of ad¬ 
vancing and raising the country from Kandahar 
to Kabul, where he had many supporters and 
‘Abd al-Rahman was not in great favour. His attack 
on the British army and the siege of Kandahar 
rendered his failure inevitable. Gen. Roberts with 
a force of 10 000 men marched rapidly from Kabul 
to Kandahar while Gen. Stewart after making over 
charge of Kabul to ‘Abd al-Rahman retired to 
India by Djalalabad and" the Khaibar Pass. Aiyub 
was attacked and defeated by Roberts in Sept. 
1880. Kandahar was relieved, and the scheme of 
a separate Government there having been aban¬ 
doned, was made over by the English to ‘Abd 
al-Rahman. Aiyub who had fallen back on Herat 
renewed his attack the next year. In 1299 (1881) 
he defeated ‘Abd al-Rahman’s troops at Girishk 
and took Kandahar. ‘Abd al-Rahman assembled his 
forces and also had recourse to bribery to detach 
Aiyub’s supporters, and finally defeated him in 
September. From this time Aiyub lost all hold on 
Afghanistan, and fled again into Persia. During 
the Ghalzai outbreak in 1305 (1887) he intrigued 


with the mutinous Ghalzai troops at Herat, and 
attempted to make his way into A fgh anistan, but 
without success, as ‘Abd al-Rahman was now too 
strong. Aiyub now saw that his cause was help¬ 
less and made up his mind to accept the terms 
offered him by the Indian Government. He sur¬ 
rendered to Gen. Maclean the Consul General 
at Meshhed, and went to India. He has since 
lived at Rawalpindi and MarrI, and receives a 
pension from the Indian Government; which has 
accepted the responsibility of preventing him from 
entering Afghanistan. Aiyub Khan was a brave 
and popular prince, but fate has been against him. 
The murder of Lieut. Maclaine who was a pri¬ 
soner in his camp at the battle of Kandahar in 
Sept. 1880 would if committed with his know¬ 
ledge be a blot on his character, but his con¬ 
nivance has never been proved, and such an act 
is contrary to his previous reputation. 

Bibliography, see under ‘audal-rahm.\n. 

_ (M. Longworth Dames.) 

AIYUBIDES is the name of a dynasty in 
Egypt, Syria and Yemen, one of the most power¬ 
ful of the mediaeval east, so called after Aiyub 
b. Shadl, the father of Saladin (Salah al-Dln). 
The latter was its actual founder, but after 
his death the realm was divided into various 
isolated principalities, which were only tempora¬ 
rily reunited into a vast dominion. The separate 
branches of the race flourished in Egypt till 650 
(1252), in Damascus and Halab (Aleppo) till 658 
(1260), in Mesopotamia till 643 (1245), in Hamat 
till 742 (1341) and in south Arabia till 625-626 
(1228). The descendants of Sljirkuh, a brother 
of the eponym Aiyub, who from 574 (1178) till 
661 (1262) were in power in Hims (Emesa) are 
usually reckoned amongst their number. 

Shadl (or Shadlji), Aiyub’s father, was a Kurd 
and a native of Duwin (Tovin), a town of Ar¬ 
menia. Nothing is known about his ancestors; 
the court genealogists of the later Aiyubides 
have nevertheless devised for him a descent from 
a noble Arabian stock. Shadl, together with both 
his sons Nadjm al-Dln AiyUb and Asad al-Dln 
Shirkuh, migrated to Bagdad, and was appointed 
commander of the fortress of Tikrit on the Tigris, 
owing to the influence of a friend at the Seldjulf 
court. Shadl died in Tikrit, and Aiyub became 
his successor; according to other authorities he, 
and not his father, had all along actually held 
that post. When in 526 (1132) the Atabeg Zengl 
of Mawsil (Mosul) was defeated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tikrit by the troops of the Seldjuks 
of Bagdad, he was aided in his escape by Aiyub, 
the vassal of Zengl’s enemy. This conduct was 
of course resented at Bagdad; and when, on 
the top of that, a few years later Shirkuh, the 
brother of Aiyub, slew a distinguished officer in 
a sudden outbreak of chivalrous passion, it had 
become impossible for them to stay any longer. 
In the night preceding their departure or shortly 
before, at any rate still at Tikrit and in the year 
532 (1137-1138), Saladin was bom. Aiyub and 
Shirkuh went to Zengl, who had not forgotten 
his rescuers and gladly welcomed the brave war¬ 
riors. They remained for some time at his court 
in Mosul, and took part in Zengl’s campaigns. 
They aided him for example in capturing Ba‘l 
bekk, and Aiyub was entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of that place (early in 534= towards the 
end of 1139). After Zengl’s death the Burides at 
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tempted to reconquer Ba'^lbekk, and Aiyiib, not 
being able to hold the town, went over to them 
of his own free will (541 = 1146-1147). He be¬ 
came a distinguished general, and finally even 
commander-in-chief. Shirkuh in the meantime had 
remained in the service of Nur al-Dln Mahmud 
b. Zengl, who had inherited Aleppo from his 
father. Nur al-Dln aspired after the possession of 
Damascus, and Shirkuh was commissioned to cap¬ 
ture it from his own brother. But the tw'o brothers 
made an agreement togetlier, and Shirkuh en¬ 
tered Damascus without a blow (549=1154). 
Aiyub received great honours from Nur al-Din 
and was appointed commander of Damascus, 
whereas Shirkuh obtained Hims, which afterwards 
became the hereditary possession of his descend¬ 
ants. 

When afterwards Niir al-Din decided to inter- 
-fere in the political aftairs of Egypt, Shirkuh was 
sent thither as his representative, and Saladin 
was ordered to accompany him. After difficult 
combats, both military and diplomatic, with the 
Egyptians and the king of Jerusalem, ^irkuh 
finally succeeded in mastering the situation and 
was appointed Vizier by the last Fatimid Ca¬ 
liph ^Adid. At his sudden death Saladin was 
called to the post. No sooner had the latter se¬ 
cured his position, than, at the instance of Nur 
al-Din, he declared the dying Caliph deposed 
and commanded the re-inseition in the khutba of 
the name of the 'Abbasidish Caliph. Previous to 
that he had summoned his father and family to 
Egypt. Aiyub served him as a friend and coun¬ 
sellor, until 568 (1173), when he died in conse- I 
quence of a fall from his horse. In the mean¬ 
time the relations between Saladin and Nur al- 
Din had deteriorated, owing to an evident aspira¬ 
tion after independance on Saladin's part. At the 
very moment when hostilities seemed no longer 
avoidable Nur al-Din died. Saladin had previously 
made himself sure of a place of refuge to fall 
back upon in case of emergency, for instance 
in Nubia and also in Yemen, which had been 
taken for him by his brother Turanshah. But 
after Nur al-Din’s death he had nothing more to 
fear. He occupied Syria without much difficulty 
and extended his dominion also over Mesopo¬ 
tamia as far as the Euphrates. Then the time 
arrived for him to attack the crusaders with his 
w'hole power. The battle of Hittin destroyed the 
forces of the Christians of Jcru.salcm (583 = 11S7), 
and a few months later the holy city itself sur¬ 
rendered. Its fall became the signal for the third 
crusade, which did not bring about much change 
in the mutual relation of the two opposing powers. 
Soon afterwards Saladin died (589=1193). Be¬ 
fore his death he had divided his doniinton 
amongst his sons and his brother al-'Adil. The 
latter obtained the Mesopotamian possessum, al- 
Afdal Damascus, al-^AzIz Egypt, al-Zahir Aleppo. 
Yemen remained in the power of Saladin’s brother 
Tughtakin, who had already during Saladin’s life¬ 
time succeeded TuranshMi there. 

No sooner had Saladin closed his eyes, than 
his sons began to quarrel. Al-'^.\dil took advant¬ 
age of these disorders and gradually supplanted 
Saladin’s sons, until he had united almost the 
entire realm of his brother under his sway. But 
he repeated Saladin’s proceeding, dividing his 
dominion amongst his sons during his life-time: 
Al-Kamil became his representative in Egypt, al- 


Mu'azzam in Damascus, and in Mesopotamia al- 
Fa’iz, who was succeeded by al-Awhad until 
607 (1210), when he was in his turn followed 
by al-Ashraf. Aleppo alone remained in the power 
of Saladin's descendants. Al-Zahir was succeeded 
there by his son al-'^AzIz in the year 613 (1216). 
Less important lateral branches ruled in smaller 
districts, but were all of them subject to the su¬ 
zerainty of al-'Adil. d he latter died just about 
the time when the expedition against Damiette 
was started, which intervened between the fourth 
and fifth crusades (615 = 1218). His son and 
successor in Egypt, al-Kamil, was compelled to 
retreat in consequence of insubordination in his 
camp. Damiette was taken, but the united efforts 
of all the Aiyiibides prevented the crusaders 
from further conquests and retook from them 
later on the only one they had made. Al-Kamil, 
fearing the intrigues of his brother al-Mu^azzam 
of Damascus, began to negotiate with Emperor 
Frederick II. But the latter had not yet started 
on his crusade (the fifth), when al-Mu‘^azzam died. 
Al-Kamil decided that his son al-Nasir should 
be supplanted by al-Kamil's brother al-A^raf, 
as the latter also governed the possessions in 
Mesopotamia, and was believed by al-Kamil to 
be reliable. Frederick succeeded nevertheless, 
thanks to his diplomatic still, in persuading al- 
Kamil to yield Jerusalem to him, along with a 
narrow stretch of land connecting it with the 
sea. In return for that he promised al-Kamil to 
aid him against all enemies, and to prevent the 
reinforcement of the states of northern Syria, 
This famous treaty, equally condemned by both 
Christians and Moslems, was concluded in 626 
(1229). 

Al-Kamil showed great skill in putting a stop 
to the constant little jealousies of the minor Aiyu- 
bides by leading them to battle against a com¬ 
mon enemy abroad. But his successes, gained 
over the Seldjuks of Iconium, aroused their envy 
again. An alliance was formed against him, which 
was joined by al-Ashraf of Damascus. But the 
latter was no longer alive at the time when al- 
Kamil appeared before Damascus, and his brother 
al'Salih Isma^il had to surrender the town. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards al-Kamil also died. That was 
the beginning of the end, for then began a fight 
of all against all. AI-'Adil b. al-Kamil, who had 
been proclaimed al-Kamil’s successor in Egypt, 
was soon supplanted by his elder brother al-Salih 
Aiyrd). In Syria Damascus was recovered by al- 
Salili Ism.Vil, who concluded an alliance with 
other minor states against the Egyptians. Once 
more the Mameluke troops of the Egyptian ruler 
succeeded by dint of a barbarous warfare, in 
restoring the bulk of the-former dominion of the 
Aiyubides, but it was only an outward show of 
power5 the dynasty had lost its inherent strength. 
When al-Salih Aiyub was lying on his death¬ 
bed, St. Louis with the chevaliers of the sixth 
crusade appeared before Damiette. The town sur¬ 
rendered, but in an attempt to penetrate still 
further the entire French army was destroyed. In 
the meantime al-Salih had died. His wife Shad jar 
al-Durr, an energetic, daring w'oman, kept his 
death secret, until Tfiian^ah, his successor to 
the throne, had returned from his absence. But 
the latter failed to make himself agreeable to the 
Mamelukes of his father, and was murdered in 
648 (1250). Shadjar al-Durr was proclaimed Sul- 
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tan in his stead, and after her the Mameluke 
Aibeg. The latter was the actual ruler, although 
the minor great-grandson of al-Kamil, al-Ashraf 
Musa, was mentioned in the Wiutha until 652 
(1254). Aibeg was the first of the dynasty of the 
Bahiitic Mameluke sultans. 

In Aleppo, al-Nasir Vusuf had succeeded his 
father al-'^AzIz in the year 634 (1236). He con¬ 
quered the city of Damascus after the death of 
al-Salih of Egypt. His claims to the possession 
of Syria led to hostilities with the Egyptian Ma¬ 
melukes, which lasted uninterruptedly, until the 
Mongul invasion put a stop to them. The Meso¬ 
potamian realm, where al-Muzaffar GhazI had been 
the latest ruler, succumbed in 643(1245). .\leppo 
and Damascus were taken in 658 (1260). The 
Aiyubides of Hamat, an insignificant lateral branch, 
descended from Saladin’s brother Shahanshah and 
founded by the latter’s son al-Muzaffar, submitted 
opportunely to the Mongols. Like the descend¬ 
ants of Shirkuh in Hims they were deprived of 
their independance by the Mamelukes. They re¬ 
tained only a semblance of power as governors 
under the rule of Egyptian Mamelukes until 742 
(1341), except for one long interruption, whereas 
the Aiyubides in Hims already died out in 66l 
(1262). More than too years before, in 625 or 
626 (1228) the Aiyubides in Yemen had also 
been supplanted by the Rasulides. 

The many feuds within the dynasty and its 
separate families must not blind us to the fact, 
that the Aiyubides as a whole were an important 
phenomenon. They reunited the scattered remains 
of the Fatimid realm and the states of the 
Syrian Atabegs into a concentrated power which 
was able to oppose the crusaders. The dynasty 
has also produced such a number of powerful 
characters as is seldom seen; not only Saladin, 
also al-'Adil and al-Kamil were excellent rulers. 
They equalled, if not surpassed, the crusaders in 
chivalrous virtues, and many an Aiyubide prince 
was even dubbed a knight. Literary functionaries 
of that period have left us interesting information 
about their administrative activity. They were 
personally concerned about agriculture and the 
irrigation system, which is so closely connected 
with it. They also showed a lively interest in 
commerce. Several commercial treaties with Euro¬ 
pean countries were concluded during their time, 
some of which have been preserved. The military 
power of the realm was based upon the slave- 
guards and the feudal system, which, in contrast 
to that of Europe, consisted in an investiture 
with state revenues. The growing preponderance 
of the slaves, which were bought for military 
purposes, the so-called Mamelukes, in the long 
run made the weaker princes especially the sport 
of their Praetoiians. 

The epoch of the Aiyubides is also remarkable 
for a new phase of culture. In Egypt they were 
the representatives of the religious reaction, brought 
about by the Seldjtiks, and of the constantly in¬ 
creasing Persification of the anterior East, which 
manifested itself in a new artistic style (madrasa 
architecture), in an alteration of court manners 
and titles, and in the development of the speci¬ 
fically Turkish form of the feudal system. This 
culture is of such great importance, as it has 
exerted its influence on western Europe through 
the intermedium of the crusaders. Many a rule 
and custom of European chivalry can be traced 


back to Aiyubidish practices, e. g. the heraldic 
system. The Mamelukes, who as a rule deliberately 
followed the traditions of the Aiyubides (even in 
their titles), also continued at first the culture of 
their predecessors without any modification. 

Bibliography'. Recueil des Historiens 
des Croisades', Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Mukhtasar'., Ma- 
kfizl, Khitat'.^ the same, Suliik (transl. by Blo- 
chet, in the Revue de I'Orient Latin viii. et 
rry.); Ibn al-Athtr (ed. Tomb.) xi. et seq.-.^ 
Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiistenf.) NO. 106, 856 
(transl. by de Slane, i. 243; iv. 479) and 
elsewhere; Abu §hama, Kitdb al-rawdatain 
Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar iv., v.; Kamal al-Dln, 
Histoire d'Alep (transl. by Blochet); Ibn Shad- 
dad, al-Nawddir al-sultdnlya'.^ Tmad al-DIn, 
al-Fath al-kussl'., Usama b. Munkidh (ed. De- 
renbourg); H. Derenbourg, '^Oumara du Yemen ; 
St. Lane Poole, History of Egypt the same, 
Saladin'., the same. The Mohammedan Dynas¬ 
ties'., A. Muller, Der Islam im Morqen- und 
Abendland', Amari, Diplomi Arabi', Marcel, 
Histoire de TEgypte', cp. also the articles: EGYPT 
SALADIN, al-'adil etc. (C. H. Becker.) 

AK (t.) = white. This word often occurs in 
Turkish proper names; the following instances 
are the best known. 

AK DENIZ (= White Sea) is the Tur¬ 
kish appellation for the Mediterranean (in 
Persian as a rule Bahr-i safld or Daryd-i safld'). 
The name can certainly not be traced back to 
ancient Greek, in which it was simply called 
bixaisaa, nor to the idiom of the Byzantines, 
from whom the Turks might have borrowed it 
along with so many other words. For in spite of 
some modern Greeks, who adhere to the latter 
explanation, not a single passage can be quoted 
to support it. There is more reason to believe 
that the phrase u Sif.a<rax (vi Mes-^ysio; is 

less colloquial and restricted to the written lan- 
guage), which was brought into currency by the 
Hellenic populace of Turkey, was borrowed from 
the official Turkish language; which is the more 
easily accountable, as formerly a great many Otto¬ 
man sailors were recruited from among the Greeks. 
Since the diminution of the Ottoman power the 
name Ak Deiiiz on the coa.sts of Roumelia and 
Anatolia has been restricted to the Aegaean Sea. 
Even the papers in Constantinople, when refer¬ 
ring to the Mediterranean, resort to circumlocu¬ 
tion, mentioning the coast to indicate which sea 
is meant, as for example “the- sea opposite 
Italy” etc. 

Piri Ra^Is b. al-Hadjdj Melimed (his own name 
being Mehmed, according to Hadjdji Khalifa; d. 
962 = 1554-1555) presented about 930 (1523- 
1524) to Sultan Sulaiman an atlas (of which se¬ 
veral copies are extant in Europe), containing 30 
maps of the coasts of the Black Sea, the Aegaean 
Sea and the Mediterranean as far as Ceuta and 
Tetuan. The work belongs to the most important 
productions of cartography (Further particulars 
are given by Pertsch, Verzeichn. d. Turk. Hss. 
zu Berlin n*. 184). — Ewliya’ CelebI (d. about 
1090=1679-1680), who assisted at the siege of 
Crete (1054 = 1645), wrote an ample description 
of his voyage thither across the archipelago, which 
is included in the second of the ten volumes of 
his extensive book of travels. — In modern times, 
apart from insignificant compendiums, only one 
book has been published: Sulaiman Nutkl Efendl’s 
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illustrated Asfar-i bahrlye-i ‘^othniamye^ which can 
contribute but very little to our knowledge. 

The ^province of the islands of the White 
Sea‘‘ {Iliazli’ir-i Bahr-i safid Wildyeti)^ which, 
with the exception of Crete and Samos, com¬ 
prises those parts of the archipelago, which have 
remained in the possession of the Turks, is di¬ 
vided into the four sandjaks of Rhodos, Chios, 
Mytilene and Lemnos, with an aggregate popu¬ 
lation in 1890 of 325000 souls, of which 73000 
belonged to Rhodes, 100000 to Chios, 107000 
to Mytilene and 45 000 to Lemnos. Only 27 000 
profess Islam, whereas there are over ten times 
as many Greek orthodox. But the former mani¬ 
fest much more zeal to extend their education. 
About 50 of the 284 schools belong to them. 

In spite of the rocky character of the entirely 
disafforested soil, and the competition of the 
western powers with their large capitals invading 
on all sides, the populace in the 19^'' century 
has since the Greek rising made gradual pro¬ 
gress, which remained uninterrupted by military 
complications. The principal products of the soil 
are grapes, olives and figs, which are also 
primarily important for the export trade. An 
agiarian bank, which was founded several decades 
ago, is especially credited with promoting the 
general wellfare. In 1890 little Tenedos alone 
had an export of two millions, Mytilene of 19 
millions of kilograms. The navigation in that year 
amounted to 27 000 vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of t 900 000. The revenues drawn from 
the islands by the Turkish government were 
estimated at 200.000 Turkish pounds, whereas 
the administration of the national debt raised an 
additional 60 000 by its own officials. Cp. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'AsU i. 349 el seq. 

(K. SCssheim). 

AK I^ISAR (t. = White Castle). There 
are four places of this name; 

I. The one best known is the town in the 
Anatolian province of Aidin, situated in a large 
plain near the left bank of the river Gdrdiik. In 
Antiquity and in the Byzantine era it was called 
Thyateira; it owes its Turkish name to a for¬ 
tress on a neighbouring hill. Three quarters of 
the 12 000 inhabitants are Moslems. With the 
exception of the six mosques, the churches, the 
Government school and the bazaar, all the buil¬ 
dings are of wood, making the place look more 
like a big, prosperous village than a town. Ak 
Hisar is connected by railway with Soma (the 
ancient Sardes) in the north, and with Magnesia 
and Smyrna in the south, and owing to these 
modern means of communication has grown into 
a considerable market place. It is the centre of 
a kaza (kada’) of 32 000 inhabitants, which pro¬ 
duces an exellent white poppy and a large quan¬ 
tity of cotton (cp. V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie 
iii. 548 el seq.'). Ak Hisar is said to have been 
annexed to the Ottoman realm for the first time 
in 1382. During the disorders, following Timur’s 
invasion, it was lost again by the Turks. The 
perturber Djunaid, who had conquered that district, 
was defeated by Khalil Yakhshl Bey in 829 (1425- 
1426) and taken prisoner at the surrender of the 
fortress (cp. Hadjdji ^^alifa, Tak-wim al-tawdrlkh). 
According to a statement of Cuinet, which how¬ 
ever is not supported by any authority, the Prince 
of Karamania penetrated in 1444 as far as Ak 
Hisar and plundered the town. As the Ottoman 


rule brought peace to the province, the fortress 
lost its importance as a strategical centre. 

Three men from Ak Hisar, who lived in the 
most flourishing epoch of the Turkish realm, are 
well known; 

a. Ibn ^Isa b. Ma^d al-Din. When the Otto¬ 
mans had reached the summit of their power 
(965=1557-1558) he ventured to write a book 
of prophecies \Kashf-i rumuz-i kemuz) , which 
foretells the duration of the Ottoman realm, with¬ 
out hardly any calamitous interruptions, until 
the end of the world, and from the numerical 
value of the letters of proper names predicts the 
circumstances of the nation up to the year 2035 
of the Hidjra (Pertsch, Verzeichn. d. tiirk. Hss.... 
zu Berlin^ n®. 45, 9; Krafft, Vienna Acad. Catal. 
n». 301; Fliigel, Vienna Catal. ii. p. 581). 

b. al-Mawla Muhammed b. Badr al-DIn, the 
best known of the three. Amongst the Turks 
nowadays he is usually called MunshP-i Akhisari, 
formerly also sometimes by his surname Muhyi’l- 
Din or, after the government-district, al-8aru- 
khanl, still more rarely al-Rumi and al-Mufassir. 
It was he, who persuaded SudI to write his fa¬ 
mous Hafiz commentary. In 981 ( 1573 - 1574 ) he 
began his esteemed and useful commentary on 
the Kor’an {Nazll al-lanzit) which he dedicated 
to the sultan. He was rewarded by his appoint¬ 
ment as Shaikh al-haram of Medina. Afterwards 
(998 = 1589-1590) in Damascus he wrote an 
Arabic commentary on the Burda of Shams al- 
Dln Muhammed al-Abusiri (Ahlwardt, Berlin Cat. 
n**. 7798). He died in Mecca towards the close 
of the year 1000 (1592 according to Atari’s sup¬ 
plement to Tashkoprizade’s al-Shaka‘ik al-mi’'ma- 
nlya-, Hadjdji Khalifa ii. p. 380; Td'rlkh-indima., 
printed in 1047, p. 40. In the face of these au¬ 
thorities no trust can be put in Hadjdji Khalifa 
vi. p. 339 and Khuldsat al-atliar.^ where lOOl is 
given as the year of his death). 

c. Mawla NasQh Nawali (d. 1003 = 1594 - 1595 ), 
the translator of Ghazali’s famous Kimiyli al~ 
sdkada. In 990 (1582) he was appointed tutor of 
the future Sultan Mehmed HI. In this capacity 
he wrote a Berrukhname., in which the duties of a 
ruler are displayed in the example of Alexander 
the Great (Rieu, Cat. of Tterk. Mss. in the Brit. 
Mus. p. 117). 

2. The capital of a kaza of the same name in 
the government district of Izmid, situated on the 
left bank of the Sakaria. It is a station on the 
Anatolian railway and numbers 1500 inhabitants. 
The fortress, ungarrisoned at the present day, 
commands the vast plain. Already before its early 
conquest by the Ottomans in 708 (1308-1309) 
it must have been a flourishing place, as is shown 
by the remains of a great many ancient columns 
and other buildings, both in the town itself and 
its neighbourhood. Its ancient name however is 
not known. Ihe kaza Ak Hisar, famous for its 
agriculture, numbers 12000 inhabitants. Cp. Cui¬ 
net, ibid. iv. 397. 

3. Ak Hisar in Albania, at the present day 
called Akcehisar (Albanian; Krtiya, Croja = well- 
spring), a town in the sandjak Shkodra, which 
has revived to new prosperity in the course of 
the last decades. It has a wealth of gardens, and 
covers a large surface, inhabited by almost 10 000 
people, all of them confessors of Islam. The place 
is mentioned in the chronicle of Akropolites (13th 
cent.) by the name of Kroas. In 1343 it was a 
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1 possession, and in 1395 passed into the 
of Constantine Kastriota. Ak Hisar is 
ily known as the residence of Iskender 
.t withstood hard sieges in 1450, 1466 and 
, but finally in 1478 it had to surrender to 
tercy of sultan Mehmed II. At the present 
it is the centre of the Bektashr order 
.ervishes [cp. arnautes]. The citadel, though 
.olished, stiU affords an imposing aspect. Cp. 
.mmer, Rtimili und Bosna (after Ha^djl Kha- 
a) p. 141 ; Hyacinthe Hecquard, Hist, et Descr. 
j la Haute Albanie (Paris 1859) and especially 
i. Degrand, Souvenirs de la Haute Albanie 
Paris 1901). 

4. Ak Hisar was formerly also the name of the 
iresent Dolnji-(i. e. lower-)Wakuf, a small locality 
n Bosnia west of Serajewo, at the outlet of the 
*iPruseksta in the Semeskilitza. In 907 (1501-1502) 
it was conquered by Mustafa Pasha (Hammer, 
Rumili und Bosna p. 166; Ch. Pertusier, La 
Bosnie., Paris 1822, p. 272). This was the birth¬ 
place of Hassan Efendi, also called Kafi by his 
poet’s surname, the author of a remarkable, 
concise discourse on the necessity of reforms in 
the Ottoman administration (Usui al-hikam fi 
niddm aUalam), It was originally written in Ara¬ 
bic (1004 = 1595-1596), but as the reform mo¬ 
vement at that time had seized the whole nation, 
he translated it into Turkish at the request of 
high court-officials, towards the end of the year 
of the glorious campaign of Erlau, in which he 
took part (Transl. into French by Garcin de 
Tassy, Journ. Asiat. iv.; Rieu gives a list of 
manuscripts in Cat. of Turk. Mss. in the Brit. 
Mus. p. 237). We also owe to his pen a com¬ 
mentary on al-Kuduri and some other treatises. 
He died in 1025 (l6l6), after he had fulfilled 
the office of ^adl in his native town for a period 
of twenty years. Alf Hisar was also the birthplace 
of Hasij^il Nasim Oghlu Ahmed b. Hasan, who 
in n86 (1772-1773) described the Russian camp¬ 
aign and the subsequent events of 1148—1156 
(1735—1744; Paris, Bibl. Nat., fonds turc, n”. 168). 

(K. SUSSHEIM.) 

AK KERMAN (usually written Akker- 
man, Akjerman) is the capital of a district in the 
Government of Bessarabia. The name signifies 
“white castle”. In the Middle Ages the place 
was called Mon Castro, in Polish and Russian 
authorities Byelgorod (“white city”). It was first 
in the possession of the Venetians, afterwards of 
the Genoese. In 1484 it was captured by the 
Turks. The cossacks took it several times after 
that, and in 1595 it was destroyed by German 
troops. By the peace of Bucarest Akkerman along 
with the rest of Bessarabia was yielded to Russia. 

_ _ (W. Barthold). 

AK KOYUNLU (“the white sheep 
tribe”) is a Turcoman dynasty of Anterior Asia, 
also called Bayindirlya, because it traces its origin 
back to Bayindir (“full of prosperity”), eldest son 
of Gokkhan, fourth son of Oghuz (Abu ’ 1 -GhazI, 
27). Diyar Bekr (Amid), afterwards Tibriz, was 
the capital of the dynasty. Its princes had to 
fight against the I^ra-Koyunlu, the Kurds, the 
Aiyubides, the Georgians and the Ottomans. Its 
founder was Baha” al-Din I^ra 'Othman, surnamed 
Kara Yuliik (d. 838 = 1434-1455), who after 
having conquered the states of the kadi Burhan al- 
Din, sovereign of Siwas, received the government 
of Diyar Bekr from Timur. His successors were: 


I. 'All Beg and 2. Hamza Beg (d. 848 = 1444), 
who disputed the power between themselves; 3. 
Djahanglr, the son of 'Ali Beg; 4. tJzun Hasan, 
the brother of the former (857—882 = 145 3— 
1477)1 who chose Tibriz for his capital after the 
conquest of Adharbaidjan (876=1471); 5. Kha¬ 
lil Allah, the son of Uzun Hasan (d. 883 = 1478); 
6. his brother Ya'kub (d. 896=1491); 7. the 
former’s son Bai-Sonkor (d. 898 = 1493); 8. 
Rostem, the son of Maljsud, who was a son of 
Uziin Hasan (d. 902 = 1496-1497); 9. Ahmed, 
surnamed Gewde (manikin), son of Oghurlti Mu- 
hammed (d. 903 = 1497-1498). After Ahmed’s 
death Murad (d. 914=1508) reigned in Adhar- 
baidjan, Muhammed at Ispahan, and Elwend (d. 
910 = 1504-1505) in the 'Irak 'Adjaml. In 920 
(1514) their states were united with those of the 
Safawls. 

Bibliography. Td’rikh Munadj^itnbashi 
iii. 154 et seq.\ Khondemir, Habib al-siyar iii. 
4, 14 et seq.\ Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des 
osman. Reiches.^ cp. index; Rida Kuli Khan, 
Rawdat al-safa-i nasjri vii. the last two pages; 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Coins of the Turks., Cat. Or. 
Coins Brit. Mus. \\\\. \ \—18. (Cl. Huart.) 

AK MASDTID (t. = “white mosque”) is ; 

1. The name of a town in the Crimea(t8oo 
dwellings). It was destroyed by the Russians in 
1736, but in 1784 rebuilt under the name of Sim- 
f e r o p o 1 (at present the capital of the govern¬ 
ment of Tauria, in 1897 numbering 48821 inh.). 

2. The name of a fortress on the Sir- 
Darya, which on August 9-*' (28 July) 1853 
was stormed by the Russians and rebuilt in the 
same year under the name of F 0 rt-P ero v skij. 
It is now the district-town Perovsk in the province 
of Sir-Darya, with about 5000 inh. The other fort¬ 
resses which the ruler of Kholcand had ordered to 
be erected on the lower Sir were also subject to 
the commander of Ak Masdjid. The tributes (sa- 
kdt) of the nomads and the toll revenues of the 
caravan road between Orenburg and Bukliara were 
collected from Ak Masdjid. The troops of Kho- 
kand, under the command of Ya'kub-Beg [q. v.], 
the future ruler of Kashghar, undertook in March 
1852 a raid against the Kazak, who were Rus¬ 
sian subjects, and pillaged up to 100 auls (vil¬ 
lages). In July of the same year an attack at¬ 
tempted by the Russian colonel Blaramberg was 
repelled by Ya'kub’s successor Batir-Basi. General 
(afterwards Count) Perovskij, who conducted the 
campaign of the following year, proceeded wdth 
exaggerated prudence and precaution, which caused 
the unnecessary loss of many victims. The gar¬ 
rison of Ak Masdjid consisted only of 500 men 
with three guns. Its commander Muhammed 'Alt 
(acc. to the TcCrlkh-i Shdhrukln p. 98; acc. to 
Russian authorities his name was Muhammed 
Wali or Abdu-Wali) and the greater part of the 
garrison fell in the defense of the fortress, and 
the Russians only made 74 captives, most of 
whom were wounded. An army under the Min 
Bashi Kasim-Beg, which was despatched from 
Khokand to recapture Ak Masdjid, was repelled 
with heavy losses. The conquest of Ak Masdjid 
by the Russians was an event of decisive impor¬ 
tance for the history of Central Asia, as it was 
their first acquisition on the lower Sir; in milit- 

j ary history it is chronicled as an example of 
tactics which is quite unserviceable in Central 
Asia. (W. Barthold.) 

IS 
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AK SARAI (t. = “white palace") is a 
frequent appellation in Turkish of towns, palaces 
and castles. The best known are the following; 

1. Ak Sarai (Aksara at the time of the Seldjuks; 
in Antiquity Archelais), the capital of a kaza of 
the Sandjak Nigde (prov. of Konia), comprising 
l6o villages. Of its 2500 inhabitants one fifth are 
Armenians. Its principal buildings are the mos¬ 
que of Karaman Oghlu (iq'h century), a madrasa 
of Ibrahim Bey, which has fallen to ruins, and 
the mosque Nakkashl-djami'. After Sultan Muham- 
med II had conquered Constantinople, the inha¬ 
bitants of Ak Sarai, along with those of Trebis- 
ond and Sinope, were summoned to repeople the 
almost uninhabited capital, where they established 
themselves in a quarter, which is still called Ak 
Sarai. It was formerly known for its manufacture 
of rugs of sheep’s wool, which were exported as 
far as India and China (Ibn Batata ii. 286). 
This industry is still in operation. 

B ib liograp hy\ Fr. Sarre, Rehe in Klein- 
Asien pp. 93—95 ^ Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure 
pp. 509, 2; I) Ainsworth, Travels and 

Researches in Asia Minor i. 197; E. Reclus, 
Nouv. geogr. ttniv. ix. 57 * j Hamilton, Resear¬ 
ches ii. 222; Gulshen-i ma^drif 'i. 521, 20, 524, ,4; 
'All Djawad, Mamalik-i '^othmdniyanin ta^rlkh 
ti-^ughrdflya lughati p, 21. (Cl. Huart.) 

2. Ak Sarai in the town of ^ahr-i Sabz, in 
781 (1379-1380) erected for Timur by architects 
whom he had carried away from Kh^arizm. The 
remains of this palace, one of the most beautiful 
buildings of that period, have been preseiwed up 
to the present day. The name was possibly taken 
from a similar one in Kh"'arizm. 

3. AV Sarai near Urgenc, which is still men¬ 
tioned in the “Shaibaniade” (ed. Vamb^iy p. 392). 

_(W. Barthold.) 

AK SHAMS al-DIN Muhammed b. 
Hamza, a sliaiUi, who accompanied Sultan Mu¬ 
hammed II on his expeditions, was born in 792 
(1390) at Damascus. He was a pupil of the Shaikh 
Bairami of Osmandjik and the ^aikh Zain al- 
Din Hafl. Seven times he performed the pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca; and was interred at Goinik. He 
made himself known by his discovery of the 
tomb of Abu Aiyub [q. v.] during the siege of 
Constantinople, and by his interpretation of the 
Sultan’s dream befme the battle of Terdjan (878 = 
1473)1 which Uzun Hasan was defeated. He 
is the author of a treatise on the processions and 
dances of the .Sufis, entitled Risala fl Jawardn 
al-siiftya wa-raksihim (Ha^djl Khalifa, ed. Fliigel, 
iii. 397). He descended from Muhammed b. Shihab 
al-Din al-Suhrawardl and was the father of the 
poet HamdI. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des osman. Reiches^ see Index; Jouannin and 
van Gaver, Turqnie p. 77; Ferldun-Bey, Mtin- 
shdat i. 28; Sa'd al-Din, al-tawdrikh i. 

420, 534 (who does not refer to him as an 
interpreter of the dream); Gibb, Hist, of Otto¬ 
man poetry ii. 138 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 

A^C SHEHR (.Ak Shehir, “the white 
town”; the ancient Philomelium) is the capital 
of a l^za of the province and san^ak of Konya, 
which comprises 2 nahiyes (Doghan Hisar, Dji- 
han Beyli) and 90 villages with an aggregate 
population of 39811 inhabitants. This little town 
(8500 inhabitants) extends itself at the foot of 
the Sultan-dagh; its most interesting sights are a 


mosque of Sultan Bayazid I; relics of tht'S 
of the Seldjukides: Tash-Medrese which w:^ 
during the reign of 'Izz al-Din Kai-Kawus I (cl 
1216); an inscription on an ancient mona 
of derwishes, built during the reign of 'Izz 
Kai Kawiis II (659=1261) and the 1 
Saiyid Mahmud ^airani, surmounted 
octangular pyramid (621 = 1224). The ceme? 
contains a modern tomb of Nasr al-Din Kho 1 
(with the falsified date 386 = 996). 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turqu} 
eTAsie i. 803, 818; Cl. Huart, Konia., la vill?, 
des derviches tourneurs (Paris 1897) pp. 109- 
117; Epigraphie arabe d'Asie Mineure (extr. ^ 
from the Revue Semitique 1894) pp. 28—34: ; 
Fr. Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien p, 21 et seq.\, 
Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure p. 435, i: Ainsworth, 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor ii. 63;« 
Hamilton, Researches ii. 185; 'All Djawad, 
Alamalik-i ^othmdniyanih ia^rikh ii-dni rhra- 
fiyd lughati. (Cl. Huart.) 

AK SONKOR al-Ah.medilT, a Kurdish 
Emir, who after the death of his father Ahmedil 
(510=1116) succeeded him as lord of Maragha 
[q. V.]. .Ahmedil’s grandfather Wahsudan b. Mu¬ 
hammed al-RawwadI, Lord of Adharbaidjan, had 
submitted himself in 446 (1054) to the Seidjuk 
prince Toghrulbeg. Ak Sonkor played an important 
part during the reign of sultan Mahmud (511— 
525 = 1118—1131) who appointed him atabeg 
to his son DawQd. As Mahmud appointed Dawud 
his successor, Ak: Sonkor occupied later on the 
most important place in the realm of the Seldjuks. 
The oldest and mightiest Seidjuk; prince Sandjar, 
however, declared himself in favour of Toghrul, and 
when the latter in the year 526 (1132) encountered, 
the troops of his opponent, in the neighbourhood 
of Hamadhan, Dawud, whose troops had mu¬ 
tinied, took flight with his atabeg Ak Sonkor. 
Afterwards, however, when Dawud met Mas'ud in 
Bagdad, these two Seidjuk princes became allies 
and, supported by the Caliph, marched to Ma- 
ragha, where Ak Sonkor guaranteed them further 
aid,^so that they could soon clear the province 
of Adharbaidjan of enemies, and march against 
Toghrul, who had drawn up his troops at Ha- 
madhan. This time Toghrul was no match for 
them and was obliged to withdraw to Rai. But 
when Mas ud had the town of Hamadhan in his 
power, Ak Sonkor was murdered by some Batinis 
(527 = 1133) us his father had been before. — 
About his son, whom Weil and others erroneously 
also call Ak Sonkor, compare the article khass-beg. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.) 
X. 421, 461 et seq.\ Recueil de textes relat, a 
I hist, des Seldjoucides (ed. Houtsma) ii. 160 
et seq. 

A^ SONKOR al-BursukI (with his full 
name Abu Sa'id Saif al-Din Kasim al-Dawla Ak 
Sonkor al-Bursuki), general and governor of the 
Seidjuk sultans Muhammed I and Mahmud. He 
was a mameluke of the Seidjuk Emir Bursuk [q. v.] 
and therefore by the Western historians of the 
crusades he is always called by his nisba, under one 
of the corrupted forms Burgoldus, Borsequinus, 
Borssequin or Borsses. He was a faithful companion 

of the Seidjuk prince Muhammed I (1105_1118), 

who therefore appointed him police-prefect of 
Bagdad and of the whole of 'Irak. While he held 
this office he fought several battles with the Ara¬ 
bic chief of Hilla, Sada^a b, Dubais, with the 
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Emir Cawli, who was then reigning over al- 
Mawsil, etc. and after the death of Mawdud [q. v.] 
508 (1114) even obtained the prefectship of al- 
Mawsil. At the same time he was charged with 
the conduct of the wars against the crusaders. He 
marched up to al-Ruha^ (Edessa) and besieged it for 
more than two months, without success however. 
He had better luck in Mar'ash, W'here the widow 
of the Armenian prince Kogh Wasil, who had 
recently died, submitted to him^ After an unfor¬ 
tunate battle with the Ortokid Ilghasi, however, 
the prefectship of al-Mawsil was taken from him, 
already in the year 509 (1H5), and until Mu- 
hammed’s death he lived retired in al-Rahaba. 
Muhammed’s successor Mahmud instantly appointed 
him prefect of Bagdad again. During the wars 
about the succession between this prince and his 
brother Mas'ud, he again lost his office, but in 
515 (1421) he got back the prefectship of al- 
Mawsil, to which after a year the prefectship of 
Bagdad was added, as also the dominion of 
the town of WasiE This led to a new war with 
Dubais, the son and successor of Sadaka. When 
after this the latter allied himself with the crus¬ 
aders and supported Baldwin at the siege of Ha- 
lab (Aleppo), Ak Sonkor marched up to relieve 
the town (518=1125). After he had succeeded 
in this he left Halab to his son Mas'^ud. The 
next year (519 = 1125) he took Kafartab, but at 
the siege of 'Azaz he suffered a heavy defeat, 
which compelled him to return to al-Mawsil. 
There he was soon after (8 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘^da 520 = 
November 26'h 1126) murdered in the mosque 
by some assassins, who according to the Recueil 
de textes rilat. a I'hist. des Seldjoucidcs (ed. 
Houtsma) ii. 144 et seq. were paid for that by 
the sultan’s Vezir al-Dergezinl. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) 
X. 307 et seq.', Recueil de textes relat. a I'hist. 
des Seldjoucides (ed. Houtsma) ii. 144; Recueil 
des historiens des Croisades; Hist. or. i. see 
index; ii. 36—58; iii. 496 et seq.', Ibn Khal- 
likan (ed. Wustenf.) n". 99; Wilken, Gesch. 
der Kretnzuge ii. 382 et seq.', 521 et seq.', 
Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen iii. 155 et seq. 

AK SONKOR (the father of Zengi, q. v.) 
a Turkish Emir in the time of Malikshah. The 
latter, whose nurse he had married, gave him in 
480 (1087) the government of Halab (Aleppo) 
and the title of honour Kasim al-Dawla. In 485 
(1092), shortly before his death, the sultan con¬ 
templated great plans; among other things the 
Fatimide of Egypt was to be brought to sub¬ 
jection , and Ak Sonkor and also Buzan, the 
governor of al-Ruha^ (Edessa) received the com¬ 
mand to join Tutush, to whom the conduct of 
this war was to be entrusted, with their troops. 
However, when the three generals got to Tripoli, 
they fell out, it is said because the governor of 
this town, Ibn 'Ammar [q. v.], had bribed Ak 
Sonkor and his vizier Zerrus Kamar. However Ak 
Sonkor withdrew, and that compelled Tutush also 
to abandon the expedition. A short time after this 
Malikshah died, Tutush made use of the occasion 
to claim the sultanship for himself, and with this 
end in view he at once marched up to Halab. 
Alf Sonkor, notwithstanding his hatred against 
Tutush did not think it advisible to oppose him, 
and followed against his will, which Busan did 
also. When, however, the troops had marched on 
so far^ that a battle with Barkiyarulk, the right¬ 
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ful heir of Malikshah, must soon take place, they 
both deserted Tutush and joined the side of Bar- 
kiyaruk. Tutush was forced to withdraw to Syria 
but did not give up his ambitious plans and in 
487 (1094) he once more appeared with his troops 
before Halab. Near the village of Ruyan a battle 
ensued. Ak Sonkor’s men took flight and he 
himself was led before Tutush, who killed him 
on the spot. 

Bibliographic'. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) 

X. 107 et seq .; Recueil de textes relat. a I'hist. 

des Seldjoucides (ed. Houtsma) ii. 70, 84; Ibn 

Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.) n®. 98. 

AK SU (t.), “white water”, is very often 
used as the name of a river in the countries 
where Turkish is spoken. When a canal is made 
to branch off from a river, that part of the water 
which flows on along the original bed is as a 
rule called Ak Su or Ak DaryS, and the arti¬ 
ficial canal is called Kara Su or jfera Darya 
(black stream); but still many single streams 
and brooks bear the name of Aki Su. The name 
has often been extended from rivers to towns 
and villages; specially well-known is Ak Su in 
East-Turkistan on the river A^ Su, a tributary of 
the river Yarkand-Darya or Tarim. The Turkish 
name is not found until the 8* (t4'h) century; 
therefore the identification with the town of Au- 
zakia in Ptolemy, pretty generally accepted since 
Deguignes will have to be rejected. In Chi¬ 
nese sources the town (already mentioned in the 
History of the older Han, i*' cent, after Christ.) 
is called Wen-su (still to the present day), Ta-sh-'i 
or Yu-£u, written by the Persians Banjul (spelling 
and pronunciation uncertain) in the anonymous 
Hudud al-alam, 4* (lo'fi) century), and by Gardizi, 
jth (iiih) cenE, the text in Bartholds’s Otcet 0 
poyezdke v) Srednyuyu Aziyu p. 91; comp. J. 
Marquart, Osteuropaische and ostasiatische Streif- 
ziiqe, preface p. 20. — In Timur’s time Chinese 
merchants are already spoken of in Ak Su (in 
the Zafar name) from which the importance of 
the town may be concluded. In the TcPrii^i 
rashtdl Ak Su is described as one of the chief 
towns of East-Turkistan. Later on Ak Su, com¬ 
pared to Yarkand, Kashghar and Turfan seems 
to have been of only secondary importance; by 
modern travellers Ak Su, is described as a small 
town (about 2 kilometers in circumference). From 
1867 until 1877 the town was in the hands of 
Ya'kub-Beg [q. v.] after whose death the Chi¬ 
nese have re-established their power in Ak Su as 
also in the whole of East-Turkistan. No build¬ 
ings belonging to past ages have been preserved 
in Ak Su. (W. Barthold.) 

‘AKABA (a.) = a long, steep promontory, with 
a path leading to the top. There are numerous 
places bearing this name, the best-known of which 
are the following: 

I. By al-‘Akaba, without any further indica¬ 
tion, is meant the hiU between Mina and Mecca. 
This bleak and weird spot was certainly already 
consecrated before Muhammed, especially the spot 
where the Djamrat al-‘Akaba now stands. This 
is a stone-column, at which stones are thrown 
by the faithful at the Hadjdj. In accordance with 
this, tradition has it that in olden times a Shaitan 
lived here. Except this, all memory of the mean¬ 
ing of the place in pagan times is lost. But 
the part which it has played in the biographies 
of the prophet and in the history of the origin 
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of Islam is all the better-known. For it was 
here that Muhammed had some secret meetings 
with some men from Medina after his teaching 
had failed with the people of Mecca. After six 
of them had first embraced the Islam there, twelve 
more did homage to him, without however bind¬ 
ing themselves to give real protection to the 
prophet. The biographers call this “the homage 
of the women" {bai^at al-nisa"') or “the first ‘Akaba” 
to distinguish it from “the second "Akaba” in 
the next year, where 70 men from Medina pro¬ 
mised to protect Muhammed, if necessary with 
the sword {bai^at al-harV). Afterwards a mosque 
was built in the neighbourhood of the above 
mentioned stone-column, which in memory of the 
world-historical event which took place here, is 
called the „mosque of the homage”. Comp, the 
art. Djamra. 

Bibliography. Yakut, (ed. 

Wustenf.) iii. 692 et seq.\ Ibn Djubair (ed. de 
Goeje) p. 209; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.) i. 
288, 294 et seq.\ Tabari i. 1209, 1211, 1217 
et seq.\ Burckhardt, Travels Burton, Personal 
narrative of a pilg> image\ Snouck Hurgronje, 
Net Mekkaansche feest p. 125 (Editors.) 

2. '^Akabat Ail.a or Egyptian 'Akaba; see 
the art. aILA. 

3. Syrian 'Akaba to the east of 2., on the 
Hadjdj-road from Syria to Mecca. Comp. Spren- 
ger, Alte Gsographie Arabiens § 214. 

4. 'Akaba of the women, a spot in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Baghras in Syria, where one of 
the wives of Maslama b.'Abd al-Malik was killed j 
in an accident. Comp. Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 167 ; Yakut, Mu'ciiam iii. 692. (Fr. Buhl.) 
'AKATD (See 'akida]. 

'AK'AK (or Ik'ak, Ka'ka' ; an onomatopoetic 
word) = magpie. — As this bird inhabits co¬ 
pses, gardens and the margins of woods and 
spreads over Europe and Northern Asia, the Arabs 
probably got more intimately acquainted with it 
in the civilized countries which they conquered. 
It is hardly mentioned in pre-islamitic literature; 
but in the middle ages its characteristics are very 
well known; it is known to be fond of building 
its nest in the foliage of a doleb-palm and of 
stealing glittering objects, and to exchange its 
nest and its young for those of other birds, i. e. 
that it enters other birds’ nests; that is why it 
was proverbially called thievish, faithless and 
stupid. Its cry was considered a sign of ill omen 
to travellers; to its body was ascribed vulnerary 
power, also in Europe; (German: Diakonissen- 
pulver) —; swallowing the blood and brains of 
a magpie was supposed to make one eloquent; 
the same substances were also supposed to extract 
alien bodies from the flesh; and the yolk of a 
magpie-egg was used as a cure for inflammation 
of the cornea (? bayaf). 

Bibliography. Damiri i. 176; Kazwinl 
(ed. Wustenf.) i. 419; Jacob, Studien in arabi- 
schen_Ceographen iii. 109-110. (Hell.) 

AKAL or 'agal (a.), a band made of goat’s 
hair, generally black, which, going twice round 
the head, fastens the kefflye {kiifiya.^ q. v.) and 
is generally worn by the Bedouins. According to 
Dozy, Supplement ii. 154 the classical spelling is 
zju/, but the modern pronunciation is as indi¬ 
cated above. 

j ^^^l}‘’S>'eiphy. Dozy, /. r.; Oppenheim, 
Few Mittelmeer zum persischen Golf ii. 122. 


AKARIB (Sing. 'Akrabi; according to Spren- 
ger. Die alte Geographic Arabiens p. 80, iden¬ 
tical with the Agraei of Pliny), a South-.Arabian 
tribe in the neighbourhood of 'Aden Their 
territory, which is very small (only about 2—3 
square miles), is crossed by the lower part of the 
river of Lahedj [q. v.], which here is nearly always 
dry. .“Vs rain is also lacking, the soil is barren 
and yields but little fruit. The chief town is 
BPr .\hmed, with some hundred inhabitants and 
the castle of the Sultan, who resides there. The 
sultan receives yearly subsidies from the English, 
to whom in the year 1868 the 'Akarib sold their 
coasts, together with the volcanic Djebel Ha.san 
(with the “donkey’s ears”, two rocky peaks). 
The English now also protect the 'Akarib against 
their Arch-enemies the 'Abadil of Lahedj, with 
whom they fought for the last time in the year 
1855. Comp, especially Maltzan, Reise nach Sud- 
arabien (Braunschweig, 1873) p. 314—323. 

_ (J. SCHLEIFER.) 

'AKARKUF (sometimes pronounced and writ¬ 
ten 'Akrakuf) is the name of a not unimportant 
group of ruins which lies a'/j hours to the West 
of Bagdad. The spot is often mentioned by Ara¬ 
bian geographers. References to it may be found 
in: G. le Strange, The lands of the eastern Cali¬ 
phate (Cambridge, 1905) p. 67; comp, further: 
Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen ii. 197; Chwolson, Die 
Ssahter i. 176; ii. 643; Blau, in the Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xxvii. 333. According 
to a Mussulman legend already found in Arabian 
writings of the Middle Ages the stove into which 
the tyrant Nimrod threw .A.braham is said to 
have been at 'Akarkaf. That is why 'Akarljuf 
has also been called Tell-Nimrod (Nimrod’s Hill) 
until the present day. However, the legend of 
Nimrod’s stove was also connected with other 
places, f. i. with kutha raiiba or Tell-lbrShim (to 
the south of Bagdad). The hills covered with 
ruins of 'Akarlcuf have already been mentioned 
by European travellers since the i6>h and lytfi 
centuries; comp, the reports of older travellers in 
Ritter, Erdkunde xi. 847—852 and Tuch, De 
Nino urbe (Leipzig 1845) P- “ote. 4. H. Raw- 
linson found in 'Akarkuf bricks with the stamp 
of the town of Dur-Kurigalzu (“wall of Kurigalzu”) 
on them. Hence 'Akarkuf has, probably rightly, 
been identified with that town, often mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions, which was called 
after its founder (or reconstructor), one of the 
two Kassite kings of Babylonia who were called 
Kurigalzu (between 1500 and 1000 before Christ) 
About Dur-Kurigalzu comp. Fr. Delitzsch, Wo 
lag d. Parodies} (Leipzig i88i) p. 207 et seq.\ 
the same, Die Sprache der Kossder (^Leipzig.^ 1884) 
p. 9 nnd Fr. Hommel, Grundriss der Geogr. und 
Gesch. des alt. Orients (2*1 edition; Munich, 1904) 
P- 344 - (Streck.) 

AKBAR Abu’l-Fath Dialal al-DIn Muham¬ 
med, third Timuride Emperor of Hindustan, was 
bom at Umarkot in Sind on the 15111 Octo¬ 
ber 1542, was crowned at Kalanur in Ae Pandjab, 
on the 141I1 Febr, 1556 and died in Agra on the 
ifiili October 1605 leaving his throne to his son 
Salim (Djahanglr). He traced his descent to Amir 
Timur Barlas (1336—1405); he was Babar’s grand¬ 
son and the son of Humayun and Hamida Banu, 
a daughter of a Persian scholar in the service of 
Hindal, Babar’s youngest surviving son. 

Akbar was born in exile in one of the greatest 
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centuries of history and in it he was the greatest 
ruler. Not Europe only was in mental ferment; 
a leaven worked also in Hindustan, as indications 
of the presence of which there may be named the 
Kabir PanthI, the Rawshanis and the sufism of 
which Shaikh Mubarak NagiSri was the exponent 
in closest touch with Akbar. 

In the greatness of his accomplished kingly task, 
Akbar had no equal; second to him ranks the 
Englishwoman who was his contemporary. 

It is a well-attested statement that through his 
long life of intellectual activity he did not master 
the arts of reading and writing. This is in him 
the more singular that he came of a family of 
traditional culture and that he lived not only 
amongst men of education but was closely asso¬ 
ciated with at least two women accomplished in 
letters, his wife, Salima Sultan, and his aunt, Gul- 
badan. His lack of instruction in childhood may 
well have been owing to his father’s unsettled 
position and procrastinating character, but in adult 
life, only his own deliberate choice will explain 
it. A keen observer, avid of knowledge, a student 
of at least one branch of knowledge. Religion, his 
dependence on the ear is a fact of great interest 
which falls into place only when one recalls blind 
men who have been distinguished. It seems as 
though Akbar learnt best by the living word. 

The long story of his military success does not 
lend itself to summary and it will suffice here to 
set in apposition his territory at accession and at 
death. He had gone with his father to Hindustan 
in January 1555 front Kabul and had been pre¬ 
sent at the decisive battle of Sihrind over Sikandar 
Sur on the 22d June 1555, which gave Agra and 
Dehli again to the Timurides. When his father 
died (24* January 1556), he was with his beg- 
atka, BairSm KhSn BahSrlu, pursuing Sikandar in 
the Panijab. On that day the only land he 
owned was a small part of the Pandjab; Agra had 
been taken by Hemu, Dehli had been evacuated 
by his general; Haram Begam and Sulaiman 
Bada khsh l had seized Kabul. He was then fourteen 
years old. When in 1605 he laid aside the cares 
of empire, he left to Salim a stable heritage 
of the whole of Upper India, Kabul, Kashmir, 
Bihar, Bengal, Orisa and a great part of the 
Dekkan. 

Great as he was as a soldier, it is as an adminis¬ 
trator that he has gained highest fame. His revenue 
reforms with which the Hindu, Todar Mall, is 
closely associated were pushed through all oppo¬ 
sition and pursued untiringly; so too was the 
safe-guarding of lowly people; he had the genius 
of taking pains and the open-mindedness which is 
symbolized by his favourite motto, „Peace with 
all.“ Changing perennial Muhammedan practice 
in Hindustan, he ruled for the Hindu majority of 
his subjects, and set these free from insulting and 
oppressive enactments. In return they provided 
him splendid and faithful servants. 

Perhaps what rivets attention to Akbar more 
than his genius as a sovereign, is his own pursuit 
of truth. It is well-known that he broke away from 
orthodox Islam and promulgated an eclectic Taw- 
hlU-i ilahi^ a Divine Faith. This appears to have 
been pure Theism, the common element of all the 
creeds he sought into. If men craved for a symbol, 
as in truth his own researches must have con¬ 
vinced him they did crave, he recommended for 
this the Sun or its earthly counterpart, fire. He 


allowed of no priesthood and inculcated purity 
and plainness of living. 

What adherence the Tawhid-i ildhi obtained 
outside the inner Court circle cannot now be said; 
eighteen names are recorded as those of members 
of the Faith. Most of those inscribed are literary 
men, poets; one great emir only is there, '^Azlz 
Kuka, whom extortion in Mekka had driven from 
orthodoxy. There are men to whose sufI influence 
Akbar’s perversion from Islam was ascribed. Shaikh 
Mubarak Nagori and his sons. Akbar’s earliest 
interest was with the sects within Islam itself and 
he became disgusted by the rancour of orthodox 
disputants; he married a Radjputni, the mother 
of Salim, and he studied Brahmanism from learned 
priests and through Hindu Scriptures which he 
had translated for himself; sufi free-thinking was 
strong round him and Persians were of his home 
circle; he acquired special sympathy for the Sun- 
worship of the Parsis, a sympathy not likely to 
be less that Radjputs claim to be the children of 
that luminary. To none of the Eastern creeds, 
however, did he give such close and admiring 
attention as to Roman Catholic Christianity. Shaikh 
Nur al-Hakk who writes without the bias of either 
Abu’l-Fadl or ‘^Abd al-Kadir Bada^unl, says that the 
Emperor tried to take the good from all dififering 
opinions and this with one sole object, the ascer¬ 
taining of truth. What he finally accepted was but 
the basal fact of all creeds, man’s first tenet, and 
to this he added a plain rule of conduct. 

Abu’l-Fadl ‘AUami, Akbar-name \ ‘’Abd al-Kadir 
Bada^Onl, Muntakhab al-tawdrikh ; Shaikh Nur 
al-Ha^lf, Zubdat al-taiuarlkh-^ Dabistdn al-madhd- 
hib\ Shams al-'Ulama^ Mawlawl Muhammed Husain, 
Darbdr-i akbarl (Lahore, 1898); Blochmann, 
Ain-i-akbart \ Count von Noer,A'a/>fr (Leip¬ 

zig), French and (revised) English translations; 
Elphinstone, History of Ind a ; Father Goldie, 
Missions to the Great Mogul (Dublin, 1897); H. 
Beveridge, Notes on General Maclagan's papers 
(ffourn. of the As. Soe. Bengal., >896); Malleson, 
Akbar {Rulers of India Series')-., Tennyson, Akbar's 
Dream. (A. S. Beveridge.) 

AKGA (t.) :;=whitish; as noun: silver coin, 
coppercoin, especially small coins, f. i. in Rus¬ 
sian countries =: kopecks or half-kopecks. In Tur¬ 
key a coin of this name was used worth one 
third of a para = one asper (comp, the art 
'^ALA^ AL-DIN pasha). In the same way fals and 
pul [q. V.] are used in Arabian and Persian 
countries. 

'AKD (a.) = agreement, contract, treaty, oc¬ 
curs in many compounds, f. i. akd al-nikdh, mar¬ 
riage-contract, akd al-dhimma, treaty of protec¬ 
tion etc. _ 

AKDARIYA is the name of a well-known dif¬ 
ficult law-question about inheritance which be¬ 
longs to the masd'il mulakkaba (i. e. questions 
“called by special names”). When a woman leaves 
behind as her heirs: i. her husband, 2. her 
mother, 3. her grandfather, and 4 her sister 
(whether she be her shakika, i. e. her real sister, 
or her ukht li 'l-ab, i. e. her half-sister on the 
father’s side), then her husband gets I, the 
mother J {comp. Korean iv, 12-13), so that there 
would only remain J of the inheritance for the 
grandfather and the sister. The latter two are 
generally considered, when they inherit together, 
Bs ’^asabdt, that is the sister inherits half of the 
grandfather’s part, and together they get every- 
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thing that remains when the ashab al-fara id (i. e* 
the heirs to whom the Korean grants a definite 
part of the inheritance) have been satisfied. 

Now the grandfather can, according to the cur¬ 
rent interpretation of Korean iv. 12, in any case 
lay claim to a sixth part of the whole inherit¬ 
ance. But then the sister would not get anything. 
This is actually the way the Hanafites look at 
it. They say: the grandfather here excludes the 
sister from the inheritance. But the other fikh- 
schools are of opinion that in this case the grand¬ 
father and the sister are not to be regarded as 
'^asabat^ but that in the same way as the hus¬ 
band and the mother, they get the parts to which 
the Korean entitles them. Then the division is 
as follows: 

the husband inherits 1 = k 

a mother „ i == f 

„ grand-father „ ,' = ,V 

a sister „ i f 

By means of awl [q. v.] these nine sixths are 
reduced to nine ninths. 

Then the husband receives: ^ 
the mother ^ 
the grand-father ^ 
the sister fj 

But as the sister can after all only lay claim 
to half the grand-father’s part, the right propor¬ 
tion between these two parts has again to be 
re-established. Together they inherit 4 = i?, but 
the grandfather receives -/j- of this and the 
sister 

About the meaning of the name Akdartya the 
Arabian scholars hold different opinions. Some f. i. 
say that the question itself is akdar (i. e. trou¬ 
bled, obscure) as it has ever proved subject to 
great difference of opinion, or because the other¬ 
wise generally accepted principles are “troubled” 
in this case; others are more inclined to think 
Akdar the name of a man, to whose decision 
'Abd al-Malik b. Marwan submitted this question. 
Besides these there are still many more such ex¬ 
planations of the name Akdartya. 

Bibliography. T^dp ald'arTis iii. 518; 

Mutarrizl, al-Mughrib fi tar lib al-mifrib sub 


voce; Lisdn vi. 450; DimishkI, 
fi'khtildf al-d'imma (Bulak, 1300) p. 96, ult.; 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haithamr, Tuhfa (Cairo, 1282) 
iii. 15 and other fikh-books. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

A KH (a.) = brother. 

akhalCikh, Russian AkhaltsiUi, Turkish 
Akhiska or AMrisUra, nowadays the capital of a 
district of the government of Tiflis, was origin¬ 
ally a Georgian fortress (the name means in 
Georgian “new fortress”). In the year 1045 (1635) 
it was taken by the Ottomans after a siege of 
23 days and is later on mentioned as the chief 
town of a separate 'Wilayet. After having been 
taken by the Russians in 1828, the fortress had 
to be yielded to Russia at the peace of Adria- 
nople (1829). About Akhalcikh under Turkish 
government comp. HadjdjI I^alifa, Diihdn-numd 
p. 408 et_ seq. (W. Barthold.) 

A KH AL TEKKE is a region of Russian Tur- 
kistan. Under the name Akhal (which only ap¬ 
pears in modern times) are gathered together the 
oases on the Northern slope of the mountain- 
ranges Kopet-Dagh and Kiiren-Dagh, between 
the present railway-stations Kizil-Arwat and Gjaurs. 
The second part of the name is taken from the 


present inhabitants of this region, the T e k k e, 
a tribe of Turkomans. Abu’l-GhazI already men¬ 
tions the Tekke in the lo'h (16*) century as in¬ 
habitants of the region between the Balkhan 
mountains and the town of Dariln (near the 
present railway-station Baharden). In the year 
1881 -\khal Tekke was taken by the Russians 
and since 1882 it has formed a separate district 
(uyezd) of the Trans-Caspian territories (oblasl)\ 
until the year 1890 the name of AWial Tekke 
was kept for this district; now it is called after 
the metropolis .\skhabad (really Ashkabad, q. v.). 
The geographers of the Middle Ages have no 
special name for this region; it is described as 
forming part of KhorSsan together with the town 
of N as a (already an important town under the 
Parthians; now only two heaps of ruins near the 
Aul Bagir, about 5 miles to the west of Ashka¬ 
bad) and the border fortresses Tarawa or Afrawa 
(near the present Kizil Arwat) and Shahris- 
tana (3 arab. miles to the north of Nasa, on the 
border of the desert.) The country has often been 
in the possessiqn of the lords of Kh"arizm, even 
at the time of the rule of the Ozbegs in the lo'h 
and iit'i (i6'*'-l7'h) centuries; to distinguish it 
from the real Kh“'Srizm or Su-Boyu (“water¬ 
side”) AIAal Tekke together with the Atek (q. v.) 
was formerly called, Tagh-Boyu (“raountain- 
side“); at that time the town of Nasa seems to 
have existed still; in the west the town of Dariin 
[v. s.] is still mentioned. At the time of the Rus¬ 
sian conquest the country had no towns; Askha- 
bad and Kizil-Arwat have only become towns 
under Russian rule. (W. Barthold.) 

A KH ARNAR (Acharnar) is the name of the 
star a (of the first size) in the constellation Eri- 
danus. The latter was called by the Arabs and 
also by the ancients “the stream” (al-Nahr), and 
as the star a stood at the end of this group, it 
was called the last in the stream” or “the last 
stream” in Arabic Akhtr al-nahr.i or Akhir nahr\ 
whence its present name. Comp. Ideler, Untersu- 
chungen uber den Urspr. u. d. Bed. der Stern- 
namen p. 232 et seq. 

AKHBAR MADJMU'A; “collected stories” is 
the title of an anonymous historical work of the 
11**1 cent, of the Christian era, which tells at 
length about the conquest of Spain by Tarik, the 
time of the first governors and the civil wars, 
as also about the reign of '"Abd al-Rahman I, 
whereas about the time of Hisham I until that 
of Abd al-Rahman III it only contains anec¬ 
dotes, letters and poems. The full title is: 
bar ma^mti^a ji 'ftiCah al-Andalus zva-dhikr man 
waliyaha min al-umarlf ila dukhul ^Abd al- 
Rahman b. Rfu^azviya wa-taghallubbihi ^alaiha 
wa-mulkk^hi flha huwa wa-walad‘<hu wall-hurub 
al-k^ina fi dkalika bainahum» Comp. Ibn'Adhaii, 
al-Bayan al-mugkrib i. Intr. lo—12. — Ajbar 
Muchmua fColeccion de tradicionesf^ crbnica anb- 
ninia del Siglo Xf dada d luz for primera vez^ 
traducida y anotada por Don Einilio Lafuente y 
Alcantara (= Collecciofi de obras ardbigas de 
kisloria y geografia que ptiblica la Real Acade¬ 
mia de la Historia^ Tomo I; Madrid 1867). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

al-AKHDARI al-Sadr b. “^Abd al-Rahman b. 
EmIr b. al-WalI al-Salih al-Saiyid al-Suohaiyir 
B. Muhammed al-BntyusI al-Maliki was an Ara¬ 
bian author, about whose life nothing further is 
known. He wrote two much-used didactic poems: 
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I. al-Diawhar al-maknun Ji sidk al-thaldtha al- 
fttnun^ about rhetoric with a commentary by 
the author, lithographed at Cairo 1290; with a 
commentary by al-Damanhari (who died 1192 = 
1778) lith. at Cairo 1290, printed ibid. 1308, 

1310 ', with glosses added by Makhluf al-Minyawi 

ibid. 1305. — 2. al-Sullam al-mtirawnikji''l-man- 
iik.^ about logic in 94 radjaz-verses, written in 
941 (1534), printed at Cairo in 1318 with a 
commentary by the author, and glosses by Sa'id 
b. Ibrahim al-Tunisi al-Djaza^irl Kaddura (d. 1066 = 
1656), and in 1282, 1306 and 1308 with glosses 
by al-Badjuri (d. 1277 1861); glosses by Mu- 

hamraed b. 'Ali al-Sabban (d. 1206 = 1792) on 
the commentary by Ahmed b. 'Abd al-Fattah al- 
Mollawl (d. 1181 = 1767) printed at Cairo 1310- 

1311 ; commentary by al-Hasan al-DerwIsh al- 

Kawisani about 1210 (1795), with glosses in the 
margin by Khattab 'Omar, printed at Cairo 1322; 
commentary by Muhammed al-Bannani (about 
1211 == 1796) lith. at Fez 1313, with glosses by 
Hassara, printed at Fez 1313. — Four other small 
writings are to be found in Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litter, ii. 356. (Brockelmann.) 

AL- AKHFASH is the surname of several gram¬ 
marians, of whom al-SuyntI, ALuehir ii. 228 enu¬ 
merates eleven. The liest-known are the follow¬ 
ing three: 

1. al-Akjjfasji al-Akbar ‘Abd al-HamId b. 
'Abd AL-M.^EJID Abu 'l-Kjjattab, a freedman 
of a tribe of Hadjar (al-Bahrain), the collector 
of numerous dialectical expressions only known 
through him, and the teacher of the grammar¬ 
ians 'Isa b. 'Omar and Abu 'Ubaida; he died in 
177 (793). Comp. Ibn Taghribardi i. 485. 

2. al-Akhfash al-A\vs.at Sa'Id b. M.as'ada 
ABU ’l-Hasan, the most famous man bearing this 
name, a freedman of the Tamimite tribe of Mu- 
djSshi' b. Darim, born at Ballrii, a pupil of Siba- 
waihi, whom (although his elder) he survived, 
and whose “book” he propagated by his teaching. 
He died in the year 221 (835), according to 
others in 215 (830). Of his own writings (^Fihrist 

i. 52) nothing remains. His Kitdb gharib al- 
KoFdn was still used by al-Tha'labi (who died 
427= 1035), Cat. Brit. Mus. n*. 821, and his 
Kitdb al-miLdyat.^ which after the manner of the 
books fi abydt al-mcfanl explained difficult verses, 
is often quoted in the Khizdnat al-adab (i. 391, ,5; 

ii. 300, 17; iii. 36 at the bottom, 527, 20). Comp. 
Ibn Kotaiba (ed. Wustenf.) p. 271; Ibn Khallikan 
(ed. Wustenf.) n*>. 250; Ibn al-Anbari p. 184— 
188; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, i. 105. 

3. al-Akhfash al-Asghar 'Ali b. Sulaiman 
B. al-Mufaddal Abu ’l-H,asan, the pupil of al- 
Mubarrad and Tha'lab, was not famous as an 
author, but he did a meritorious work by trans¬ 
porting grammatical study from Bagdad to Egypt, 
where Ahmed al-Nahhas was his pupil. He died 
at Bagdad in the year 315 (928). — Comp. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, i. 125; 
about all three of the name; Fliigel, Die Gram- 
matischen Schulen der Araber p. 61 et seq. 

(Brockelmann.) 

A KH IR (a.) = “The last” is one of the 
“beautiful names” of God. — Akhhir-i Carshamba.^ 
the last Wednesday in the month of Safar, a Mo¬ 
hammedan festival, celebrated in India, it is said, 
because the prophet’s suffering in his last illness 
was relieved a little on this day. The Indian 
Shi'ites, however, consider this day an unlucky 


one and call it Carshamba-i suri.^ i. e. the Wed¬ 
nesday of the last blast of the trumpet (on 
Doomsday). Sweet cakes are baked for this day, 
over which the Fdtiha is many times spoken in 
the name of the Prophet. Another custom is the 
drinking of the “7 saldms'\ that is of the seven 
Kor^an-verses xxxvi. 58; xxxvii. 77; xxxvii. 109; 
xxxvii. 120; xxxvii. 130; xxxix. 73 and xcvii. 5. 
These verses are written by a mulla on a banana- 
or mangoleaf or on a piece of paper, and while the 
writing is still wet, they are washed off. Whoever 
drinks the water used for this purpose may be 
certain of future peace and happiness. Comp. Her- 
klots. On the customs of the AToosulmans of India 
p. 230 et seq.\ Sell, The faith of Islam (2"d ed.) 
p. 313; Garcin de Tassy, Vislamisme (Tapr'es le 
Coran (3rd ed.) p. 334 et seq. 

A KH IRA (a.), the fem. of the preceding word, 
is a term already used in the Korean for the life 
to come, according to the commentators properly 
ttl-ddr al-dkhira.^ “the last dwelling“, as opposed 
to al-dunyd.^ “the nearer (dwelling place)”, that 
is the present world. 

AKHLAK (a.), plur. of lOiulk (“character”). 
The akhldk are the traits of man’s moral cha¬ 
racter, and the science of the akhldk (pilm al- 
akhldk') is moral philosophy when presented in 
a didactic form. Passages concerning morality are 
found in many diverse branches of literature: 
they are found in the poets, in proverbs and in 
fables; naturally they are found in the Korian 
and its commentaries, and in the collections of 
traditions; also in the writings of lawyers, to 
whom morality chiefly appears in the form of 
casuistry, then in the historians and compilers 
of anecdotes, who are occasionally moralists. But 
the science of moral philosophy differs from all 
this; it has an existence of its own; it is not an 
extract from different literary works, it is a science 
which is in fact connected with the tradition of 
Greek philosophy, whether it be with the oral 
traditions transmitted by the schools and convents 
of Egypt, Syria and Persia, or with the written 
traditions handed down and restored by the work 
of the translators. 

HadjdjI Khalifa has defined the science of the 
akhldk as: “a part of practical philosophy” (ed. 
Fliigel, i. 200 et seql) This definition presup¬ 
poses a distinction between practical philosophy 
and speculative philosophy, which is already 
found in Plato, but which the Arabs chiefly knew 
through the tradition of the schools. Hadjdji Kha¬ 
lifa adds, quoting Ibn Sadr al-Din al-Shirwani 
(died 1036 = 1626-1627), kadi, companion of the 
vizier Nasuh and the author of al-Fawd^id al-khd- 
kdniya (“useful things for the Khakan”): This is 
the science of virtues and the way to acquire them, 
of vices and the way to guard against them. Cha¬ 
racters and acquired virtues, which are joined with 
the reasonable soul, are its data. — So this defi¬ 
nition limits moral philosophy to the methodical 
study of virtues and yices {al-fadlf ilwa'l-radh^H)-.! 
thus represented, the doctrine of the akhldk is 
nothing but the ethics of the peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy. 

A preliminary objection may be raised against 
the very possibility of a part of that science; as 
it is a man’s character which constitutes his per¬ 
sonality, his individuality, it seems that character 
is an inherent part of the very nature of man, 
and cannot therefore be changed. So there may 
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exist a science the object of which is to describe 
different characters, but there can be no art that 
can possibly alter them. Ha djdjl Khalifa reports 
this objection, raised by Ibn Sadr al-Din; it is 
also found in many other moralists, for instance 
in Yahya b. 'Adi, Ghazall et Nasir al-Dln al- 
Tusl. ibn Sadr al-Din even defends this objection 
with the inspired words: “morals correspond 
with the physical body and cannot be modified”. 
His answer is that some traits of character are 
natural and others acquired by habit; that if 
those that are natural are fixed, those that are 
the consequence of habit may be changed; and 
that way of looking at it, which is in accordance 
with Greek tradition, is corroborated by a hadlth 
of the prophet saying: “I have been sent to bring 
good morals {makdrim al-akhldk') to perfection.” — 
The objection and the answer are about the same 
in Ghazall; but he develops them at greater length 
and more brilliantly. 

Moral philosophy thus defined should not be 
confounded with what the Arabs call adab^ good 
education, refinement of spirit and deportment, 
“I’honnetete” in the sense this word had in France 
in the ly'k century. Adab is something less deep 
than moral philosophy, and of wider compass, as 
the term comprises a good literary education, which 
can hardly be numbered among the virtues, at 
least not among the principal ones. With moral 
philosophy are connected the nast/ta, admonition 
or counsel, and the xi'afiya^ recommendation or 
testament; under these two heads Arabic litera¬ 
ture possesses pieces, attributed to important per¬ 
sonages, which contain moral precepts, but they 
do not treat of moral philosophy in a methodical 
way; therefore those essays have to be classed 
among the proverbs, apophthegms and maxims. 
Let us only mention, by way of example, the 
recommendations of the dying Nizar to his four 
children, as told by al-Asma'i (Madjani 'l-adab^ 
Beyrout, 1896, i. 53). — Moral philosophy is pri¬ 
marily concerned with man in general; yet there 
are some treatises on morals (the akhla^ which 
apply to certain particular categories of individuals. 
The most important ones are those concerning the 
morals of princely personages. These treat of po¬ 
litics, which, in the eyes of the Arabs as in those 
of the ancient philosophers, are a branch of moral 
philosophy, it is true, but a branch important 
enough to be studied apart. There are also trea¬ 
tises on the morals of pious men, but these works 
do not really treat of moral philosophy, for mo¬ 
rality, taken by itself, must be distinguished from 
mysticism and piety. 

We are not perfectly sure which Greek works 
about moral philosophy were known to the Arabs. 
The Nicomachean Ethics are said to have been 
translated by Hunain b. Ishak, in 12 books, 
under the title Kitdb al-akhldk^ but the Nico¬ 
machean Ethics only consist of ten books; have 
we to suppose that to this translation have been 
joined the two books of the Magna moralia'i Or 
is this only a variant of another piece of inform¬ 
ation with which we are furnished elsewhere, 
according to which Ishak the son of Hunain, 
and not Hunain the son of Ishak, is said to 
have translated the commentary of Porphyrins on 
the Ethics of Aristotle in 12 books, where the 
number of 12 books has also been obtained by 
annexing the Magna moralia' We know that 
Ishak the son of Hunain translated the comment¬ 


aries of Themistius into Syriac and perhaps al® 
into Arabic. Al-Farabl knew the Nicomachein 
Ethics^ the Magna moralia and the Moral Phdo- 
sophy of Eudemus\ he himself wrote a comment¬ 
ary on part of these treatises; Averroes after¬ 
wards paraphrased the Nicomachean Moral Phi¬ 
losophy. A certain Ibn al-Khammar translited a 
book on ethics w'hich Wenrich thinks must have 
been the Ethics of Aristotle. We do not possess 
in our libraries the Arabic translation of the Ni¬ 
comachean Ethics. The physician Abu’l-Faradj 'Abd 
Allah b. al-Taiyib (died 435 = 1043)15 said to 
have written a commentary on the Ethics\ we 
possess a translation from the Syrian into Arabic 
by him of Aristotle’s wrpi fi 'l-fadlla. 

The moral writings of Plato treat more of po¬ 
litics than of moral philosophy properly so-called; 
let us only remember that his treatise about the 
Laws was studied by Hunain the son of Ishak 
and by Vahya the son of 'Adi. Of Plutarch there 
was known a Kitdb al-riydda, a book on moral 
exercise, on virtue, translated by Kosta the son 
of Luka. A treatise on the “education of children” 
{^Adab al-sibydn\ translated by Abu 'Amr Vohanna, 
the son of Yusuf, was also attributed to Plato. 
Wenrich proposed, without very strong reason 
however, to change the name of Plato into that 
of Plutarch here. 

Of the Pythagorean school the .\rabs have 
known the golden verses [carmina aured) which 
must be classed among the maxims, and also the 
maxims of the philosopher Secundus, Ibn Mas- 
kawaihi has preserved an interesting moral trea¬ 
tise, entitled the Tabula Cebetis which seems to 
be a work of the stoical school (edited by Elich- 
man, Leyden, 1640, and by Rene Basset, Algiers 
1898). Another methodical moral treatise, espe¬ 
cially representing the Platonic doctrines, is that 
which bears the title Mdatabat al-nafs.^ the restor¬ 
ation of the soul: this treatise, edited by Bar- 
denhewer i^Hermetis trismegisti qui apud Arabes 
fcrtur dc castigatioiie animae libellum\ Bonn, 
1873)1 is attributed sometimes to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, sometimes, by Ibn Abl Usaibi'a, to So¬ 
crates and to Plato, and sometimes, in a manu¬ 
script at the Bodleian, under the title Za^r al- 
siafs.^ to Aristotle. Its real origin is unknown; 
Bardenhewer thinks it is the work of a Mussul¬ 
man and compares it to the writings of the 
Brothers of Purity; Steinschneider (ZJ/r arabi- 
schen Vbersctzungen aus dem Griechischcn., p. 23) 
prefers to see in it a Greek work of an oriental 
Christian. 

Passing by several ^testaments” (yoasdya) and the 
“book of the apple” {Kitdb al-tuffdha\ an apo¬ 
cryphal dialogue between the dying Aristotle and 
his pupils, written in imitation of Phaedon, we 
must still mention: a treatise on Economics writ¬ 
ten by a Christian, which is at the Escurial; a 
work by '.Ali b. Ridwan (died in 453= 1061 or 
460 = 1068), a kind of autobiography into which 
the author has inserted a passage about morality 
and politics, which was afterwards attributed to 
Aristotle and translated into Hebrew; and a les¬ 
son in morals {fi d-adab) supposed to have been 
written by Aristotle for Alexander, preserved in 
the British Museum (p. 203 of the catalogue). 

About all these translations, authentic or apo¬ 
cryphal, see: Wenrich, Tie auctorum Graecorum 
versionibus et commentariis Leipzig, 1842; M. 
Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uhersetzungen aus 
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dem Griechischen (in Beihefte zum Cmtralblatt 
fur Bibliotheks-wesen xii.; Leipzig 1893). 

The Mussulman authors who have written in a 
methodical manner about moral philosophy are 
comparatively few; those amongst them who are 
famous have nearly all of them earned their fame 
by other writings, so that we must conclude that 
moral philosophy, considered as a pure and inde¬ 
pendent science, has not been cultivated with 
great predilection in the Mussulman world. There 
are three titles which recur with more insistence 
than the others. These are: Kitab al-ayUak or 
treatise on morals; Tahdhlb al-akhldk or correction 
of morals, in Latin De castigatione morum ; and 
Makdrim al-aMitdk^ what is honorable in morals. 
We have already met this last expression above; 
the treatises which take that as their title are as 
a rule collections of traditions attributed to the 
Prophet and to various other persons and tend 
to recommend or eulogize the different virtues. 

The first moralist, who wrote in the Arabic 
language, is the celebrated translator of Kalita 
■wa-Dimna^ Ibn al-Mukaffa'; after him the prin¬ 
cipal writers on ethics are the Brothers of Purity 
(Ikhwdn al-safcdf Ibn Maskawaih, al-Ghazali and 
Nasir al-DIn al-TusI, whose treatise entitled Akh- 
tdk-i ndsiri one often meets; let us also men¬ 
tion the Akhtdk-i djaldli and the Akhldk-i kdskifi^ 
works widely read in the east. See Carra de Vaux, 
Gazali^ Paris, 1902. 

It is impossible to sum up in a few lines the 
moral lessons which these treatises contain. Let 
us therefore content ourselves with offering some 
indications suited to prepare the mind for the 
study of works of this kind. 

From the remark, which we have made, that 
most of the moralists of Islam were chiefly famous 
for works other than their books on ethics, may 
be concluded that their moral philosophy reflects 
the nature of their mind and of their work, known 
from the rest of their productions. Thus the moral 
philosophy of a specially mystical author will 
not be the same as that of a chiefly dogmatic 
one; that of a dogmatic author will differ from 
that of a philosopher, and that of philosopher 
from that of a poet or an historian. Moreover, 
according to what one knows of the school to 
which an author belongs, one will see at once 
whether his moral philosophy is likely to come 
closer to that of Plato or to that of Aristotle, to 
that of the writers of maxims or to that of the 
Fathers. Thus in the book entitled Mu^dtabat 
al-ttafs^ which, it is true, may not be the work 
of a Mussulman, one finds the virtues described 
in the Platonic fashion: the principal virtues are 
here namely temperance, wisdom and strength. 
In Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, who belongs to the school 
of the Philosophers, one finds them divided and 
described in the peripatetic and scholastic fashion, 
although the author reserves a prominent place 
for justice, according to the Platonic idea. In 
al-Ghazall, who has fought against the spirit of 
the school of the Philosophers, and has in a 
large measure assimilated himself to that of the 
Fathers, one finds an acuteness of analysis, a 
profundity of views, an intensity of sentiment 
which have nothing systematic about them, but 
remind one on the contrary of the experience of 
ecclesiastics, accustomed to the direction of souls. 
And in Abshlhi one perceives especially a praise¬ 
worthy effort to unite by an appearance of phi¬ 


losophical order a large number of small facts 
which are in a way the crumbs of history. 

There are some features which all these moral 
philosophies have in common. The admiration 
specially accorded to certain virtues such as re¬ 
signation, contentment with one’s fate, command 
over one’s tongue, patience, is a disposition which 
one finds in all these different authors and which 
is specially islamitic. The idea of considering 
the vices as maladies of the soul and moral phi¬ 
losophy as a kind of medical science is also com¬ 
mon to them all; with the mystics the compa¬ 
rison is completed by comparing the spiritual 
director to the doctor. Thus moral philosophy is 
the art to cure diseases and to keep in health. 
Its aim is the attaining of felicity; this aim is 
taught by Aristotle and by Plato. One also no¬ 
tices in all these authors a certain rather scholastic 
wish to effect a methodical division of the vir¬ 
tues; that division is founded on the analysis of 
the faculties of the soul, each faculty having its 
virtue and its vice, and sometimes the vice is 
conceived as the opposite of the virtue and some¬ 
times the moralist admits two vices the one the 
result of excess, the other of want, lying on either 
side of a middle state, where the virtue resides; 
this is the well- known idea of the golden mean. 
The virtues which are often spoken of in Mus¬ 
sulman ethics are, besides those we have already 
mentioned: the delight of the soul, exaltedness 
of thought, liberality, gratitude, indulgence, gentle¬ 
ness, chastity; often blamed vices are: lying, envy, 
anger, intemperance, pride. Special chapters are 
often devoted to friendship, sociability and to 
the duties of the different classes. 

Bibliography. HSjJjdjl Khalifa, under 
Athtd^. Among printed works we may men¬ 
tion: Ibn abi "1 Rabi', Kiidb suluk al-mdlik 
fi tadbir al-mamdlik (Cairo, 1286); Ibn Maska- 
waihi, Fl tahdhib al-akklak (Cairo, 1298-1299); 
al-Mawardi, Addb al-dunyd wa 'l-dln (Constan¬ 
tinople, 1299; Cairo 1309-1310); al-Ghazali, 
Kitab aiyuha 'l-walad {0 Kind! Die beruhmte 
ethische Abhandlung Gazalis arab. u. deutsch 
von Hammer-Purgstall-.^ Vienna 1838); the 
same, Kimiyd-i sa^adat (pers.; published at 
Calcutta, Lucknow, Bombay; English transla¬ 
tion by Homes, Albany N. Y. 1873), the same, 
Mizdn al-amal, Hebrew translation Mozene sedek 
(ed. Goldenthal, 1839); Nasir al-Din Tusi, 
Akhldk-i Ndsiri (pub. at Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Lahore, etc.); Djalal al-Din al-Daw- 
wanl, Akhldk-i djaldli (or LawdmP al-ishrd^\ 
Husain Wa^iz Kashifi, Akhldk-i muhsini (pers., 
publ. many times in the east); ^Ali b. Amr 
Allah Kinalizade, Akhldk-i '^alS’i (turkish ed. 
Bulak, 1248). — Cone, the Persian works about 
the akhldk comp. Geiger and Kuhn, Grundr. der 
iran. Philol. ii. 348-349, and index ii. 722 s. v. 
Achldq. (Carra de Vaux.) 

AKHLAT or Khilat (better than Khalat; comp, 
f. i. MarSsJd., ed. Juynboll, p. 360) is a town on 
the western shore of lake Wan, in the Middle 
Ages one of the largest towns of Armenia, very 
populous and strongly fortified. Comp. Ritter, 
Erdkunde x. 324-328; G. le Strange, The lands of 
the eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905) p. 183; 
Ch. Schefer, Sefer-Nameh (Paris, 1881) p. 21 
et seq. In the 9‘h century after Christ Akhlat 
was taken by the Arabs, but in the year 928 it 
was again taken from them by the Byzantines. 
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comp. Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen ii. 638. Later on I 
Akhlat came again under the rule of native prin- | 
ces. In the year 1100 the family of the Seldjuk 
Sukman al-Kutbl took the town from the Mer- 
wanides, then its lords, and established his own 
rule. Comp. Tomaschek, Sasun (= Sitzungsberichte 
der phil.-hist. Classe der kais. Akademie d. IVis- 
sensch.^ vol. 133, n®. iv. p. 31 et seq.). About 
later sieges and conquests see Saint-Martin, Me¬ 
moir e sur VArmenie^ i. p. 103 et seq. and Stan¬ 
ley Lane-Poole, The Mohammedan Dynasties p. 
170. In the years 1232 and 1244 AWilat was 
taken by the Mongols; cp. Tomaschek, loc. cit. 
p. 34 et seq. ; Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols de 
la Perse (Paris, 1836) i. 340, 344. The Byzan¬ 
tine writers call the town XA/dr or XasA/dr; the 
Armenian authorities Chlat^ (Chelat); according 
to the latter the town belonged to the canton 
Bznunik"^ of the province of Tu(a)ruberan; cp. 
Hiibschmann, in the Indogermanischen Forschun- 
gen xvi. (1904) 328. The place still exists to this 
day and possesses very interesting ruins; cp. Ritter, 
loc. cit.\ Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univers. ix, 376. 

(Streck.) 

AKHMIM is a town in upper Egypt. Akhmim 
is the old-Egyptian Epu or Khente-Min, hence 
Coptic Shmin, Arabic Akhmim or Ikhmim: the 
Greeks called it Chemmis or Panopolis. It lies 
on the eastern bank of the Nile 26° 35' N. Lat. 
and has now 28 000 inhabitants. In the early 
Arabian time it was the metropolis of a separate 
canton {kura\ from the end of the time of the 
Fatimides until the time of the Mamelukes it was 
the capital of the province of Ikhmimiva. To-day it 
belongs to the districtSotag in the province ofGirga. 

In the Middle Ages Akhmim was a flourishing 
town, surrounded by arable land, sugar-cane plant¬ 
ations, vineyards and date palms. It possessed two 
mosques and several Christian churches. Also 
weaving was practised on a modest scale, as it 
had already been done in Strabo’s time and is 
still to-day; linen and probably also cotton mate¬ 
rials were manufactured there for the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. As in all industrial towns 
of Egypt the Christian element predominated at 
Akhmim; today 8000 Copts are still living there. 
They were famous for their magic art. All sorts of 
superstitions and legends are connected with the 
templeruins, called Birba or Barba., which were 
still well preserved in the Middle Ages, and the 
sculpture of which (human beings, animals, stars 
etc.) has given occasion to all sorts of fancies. 
According to Ibn Djubair one of these temples 
covered a surface of 220 X 160 metres, and num¬ 
bered 40 pillars. His description of the temple 
has special interest for Egyptologists. 

Bibliography. Khitat i. 239; Yakut, 
Mu’'d^a?n i. 165; Abu ’1 Fida’ (ed. Michaelis) 
p. 17; Ibn Dj ubair (ed. de Goeje) p. (so et seq. 
(transl. by Schiapparelli, p. 31 et seql)\ Kal- 
kashandl (transl. by Wustenfeld) p. 94, 107; 
Ibn Battita i. 103 et seq.\ Bibl. geogr. Arab. 
(ed. de Goeje) iii. 201; vii. 332; viii. 22; 
IdrlsI p. 46 et seq'., Quatremere, Memoires 
sur rEgypte i. 448; Amelineau, Geographie 
de rEgypte p. 18 et seq. ; Baedeker, Egypt 
(6<h ed., 1908) p. 229. (C. H. Becker.) 

AKHNUKH, arable form of the name Henoch 
[see iDRjs]. 

AIOiOR (p.; pehl. akMoar , zend a-kwara , 
corresponding to awo-khwarena : Yagna i. 45; 


“stable” Darmesteter); “stable”; passed into 
Turkish and thence into the Arabic of Syria 
(Cuche, Diction, arabe-frangais, s. v.). — Akhdr- 
sdlar = “master of the stables”; about his funct¬ 
ions, see Quatremere, Hist, des sultans mamlouks 
i. 119, note 3. 

Bibliography. J. Darmesteter, £tudes 
iraniennes i. 114; ii. 136; Hubschmann. Pers. 
Stud. p. 5. (Cl. Huart.) 

al-AKHRAS 'Abd al-Ghaffar b. 'Abd al- 
Wahid b. Wahb, an Arabian poet, who was bom 
about the year 1220 (1805) in al-Mawsil, and 
died 1290 (1874) in al-Basra. His surname al- 
Akhras (the dumb one) he owed to an impedi¬ 
ment in his speech. One of his patrons, the wall 
of Bagdad Dawud-Pasha, sent him to India, in 
order that he might undergo an operation. As this 
could not be done without endangering his life 
however, the operation never took place. In his 
poems, which were very popular in his native 
country ‘Irak, he follows the example of his pre¬ 
decessors. He wrote many Ghazals and Muwash- 
shahs, but did not take the trouble to collect 
them into a diwan. This was done after his death 
by Ahmed ‘Izzat-Pasha al-FarukI, who in 1304 
(1886/1887) had the collection printed at Con¬ 
stantinople under the title of al-Tirdz al-anfas 
fi shfr al-Aihras. 

Bibliography. Djirdjl Zaidan, Mashahir 
al-shark ii. 200 et seq.', Cl. Huart, Littera- 
ture arabe p. 426. 

A KHSH AM (p.) = “evening”, one of the 
five r<z/ 5 r-times with the Persians and the Turks. 

A KH SlKATH was in the 4'h (10*) century 
the capital of FarghSna; under Babar it was the 
second of the large towns and was then called 
AkhsI; still in the 11* (17*) century the present 
capital Namangan is spoken of in the Bahr al- 
asrdr (Eth6, India Office n®. 575, f®. I08h as 
one of the less important sisters (tawabU) of 
AkhsI. According to Babar, Akhslkath was situated 
on the right bank of the river Sir, near the 
place where the Kasan-Sai joins it. At present 
there still exist (near the villages AkhsI and 
Shahand) the ruins of the old citadel (Iski AHjsi, 
1000 steps from west to east, 600 steps from 
north to south, about 150 feet above the level 
of the water of the Sir; explored in the year 
1885 by professor Veselovsky from St. Peters- 
burgh). Infoimation concerning the state of the 
ruins may be found in the Sredneaziatski W'est- 
nik (russ.) Tashkent, July 1896. 

(W. Barthold.) 

al-A KH TAL. an Arabian Christian poet, born 
about the year 640 of the Christian era at al- 
Hlra (ffighanl vii. 170) or in the Syrian desert 
not far from Rusafa, where his clan camped; 
comp, the Diwan al-Akhtal, ed. of 1891—1892 
(hereafter referred to as Dl), p. 82, , and Aghani 
xi. 59 et seq. His real name was Ghiyath b. Salt b. 
Tarika. He belonged to the taghlibite clan of the 
Dj usham b. Bekr (comp. D. pp. 176, 178; Aghani 
vii. 169; Machriq, 1904 (hereafter referred to as 
MI), at the bottom of p. 479), one of the most 
illustrious clans of Arabia. His mother Laila be¬ 
longed to the Christian tribe of Yad. As he him¬ 
self adopted the surname Akhtal, it cannot have 
reminded him of anything disagreeable; his enemies 
called him Dawbal (“pig, wolf’) {D. p. i). From 
his eldest son he took the kunya Abu Malik. Being 
descended from the Christian Taghlibites, he lived 
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and died a Christian: if necessary the satires of 
Djarir would prove it. His diwan shows few traces 
of his Christianity, which was, moreover, super¬ 
ficial as all religious faith among the Bedouins; 
mention is made of Saint Sergius, of the cross, 
of monks, of Christian oaths; to these may be op¬ 
posed Islamitic expressions — comp. D. pp. 78, 
119, 184, 204; diwan, ed. of 1905 (hereafter re¬ 
ferred to as . 5 .), p. 171, s, — current expressions 
which prove the influence of his surroundings 
(comp. Aghani vii. 173). He appeared in public 
with a golden <ross round his neck, according 
to the custom of the Arabian Christians, turned 
to the east when praying, received communion 
and humbly submitted to the public penance that 
his confessor imposed on him. He proudly re¬ 
pulsed the Caliph’s offers, inviting him to change 
his religion (Z?. p. 154) and reproached his ad¬ 
versaries that “hunger and not conviction” had 
led them to Islam (Z>. p. 315, ,3). The way he 
practised evangelical morality is more unpleasant; 
he was divorced and married again a divorced 
woman, a common practice among Arabian Chris¬ 
tians. Did he add to these a slave-wife which 
a son of Ziyad had given to him (Z>, p. 315, ,3)? 
Margoliouth {Mohammed p. 40) states it but does 
not prove it. Al-Akhtal was a great drinker. But, 
apart from the influence of the ancients, whom 
he knew and imitated, drinking was to the Chris¬ 
tians a proof of their independence from Islam. 
Personally al-A^tal, together with several fellow- 
Mussulmans {A^hani viii. 15; ix. 78; xi 39) saw 
in it a source of inspiration. He was seen in 
public houses in the company of Hashimides and 
a son of 'Othman {D. p. 27, e; B. p. 174). In 
his whole conduct it seems more difficult to condone 
his intercourse with female singers of very loose 
morals, than his nastbs^ a kind of platonic love 
{M. p. 479: hubb bi-ghair fahsK) which became 
a common place subject of poetry. His diwan is 
chaste, some very realistic passages (comp. B. 
p. 105, 106, log-iio, 165, 15) excepted, as is 
easily explicable considering the obscene character 
of Arabian satire. Let us only think of Djarir, 
Farazdak and a great lady of the Ansar, Ha- 
mlda {Aghdni viii. 139-140). Like all the Taghli- 
bites, al-AWital belonged to the monophysite con¬ 
fession; this, however, did not hinder him from 
being the friend of the very influential Melkite 
family of Ibn Sardjun. 

When Ka‘b b. Dju'^ail, the poet of the Umai- 
yades, was invited by Yazid, the son of Mu'a- 
wiya, to attack the Ansar, he let the young al-Akhtal, 
who belonged to the same tribe as he, take his 
place. But the success of this virulent hi^d' 
(£>. p. 314) would have cost him his life, if 
Yazid had not intervened. From that time he 
shared his table and accompanied him to Mecca. 
At this period his panegyrics on the Umaiyades 
began; Yazid, 'Abd Allah b. Mu'awiya (according 
to commentators in D. p. 167—176; comp. B. 
pp. 63—72; however the battle of Mardj Rahit, 
which took place after Yazid’s reign, is mention- 
ed); Khalid b. Yazid; on their lieutenants; Ziyad 
and his sons, al-Hadjdjadj e*c. Having been ap¬ 
pointed official poet of the dynasty {Aghani xii. 
172, 176) by 'Abd al-Malik, he sings the praise 
of the Caliph, his relations such as “’Omar b. 'Abd 
al-'Aziz, his sons al-Walid, SulaimSn, exalts the 
memory of ^Othman {D. pp. 39, 6, 172—174), at¬ 
tacks their enemies: “^Alides, Zubairides, Ansar, 


(Z>. pp. 58—64, 73—76, 93 — 94 , 264, 277—278, 
289 etc.) the Kaisites, hostile to the Marwanides 
since Mardj Rahit; a real political poet, petted 
by those in power and feared by the opposition! 
That part of his diwan has great historical im¬ 
portance; in it one finds the old ^dhillya still 
surviving, the echo of contemporary passions, 
and in the proud and independent attitude of 
al-Akhtal {M. p. 478—482) the tolerance of the 
Umaiyades, who are still Arabs rather than Mus¬ 
sulmans. The influence exercised by this Christian 
is not one of the least instructive aspects of that 
period of transition. According to B. p. I JO — 
171, 'Abd Allah b. Djarir al-Badjali (and not 
Djaball as B. has it) had definitely allied himself 
with the Umaiyades. The rivalry of al-Akhtal 
and Dj arir has remained famous in literary history; 
as a rule the former had the advantage of his 
rival, who was less biting and more trivial; their 
nakd'id are a favourite theme. Al-Atttal, Djarir 
and Farazdak together form the first class (al- 
tabaka al-ula)^ a group of three standing apart, 
with which Arabian criticism has found nothing 
to compare since Islam. But critics do not always 
agree about their respective value, a subject 
which has raised interminable discussions among 
the ’’Abbaside grammarians (BaihaVI, MahZsin 
p. 458). If al-Akhtal had not been the Chris¬ 
tian author of mischievous verses against Islam, 
they would have agreed to accord the palm to 
him. His style being usually more chastened, 
he reminded one more of the ancient models. In 
satire, in the khamrtyat^ he is undoubtedly the 
first. In panegyrics his inspiration carries him to 
much higher flights than his rivals, who are 
much more vulgar. Notwithstanding his “Welt¬ 
anschauung” which is frankly that of a Bedouin, 
we see the courtier in this Ta gh libite, who more¬ 
over, loves a roaming life and hates the life at 
Damascus (Z>. p. 121, 6). The Christian betrays 
himself, we believe, not so much by professions 
of faith as by the rarity of obscene passages, which 
his rivals indulged in. In that respect al-Akhtal 
could say like Nusaib {Aghani i. 145) that a 
young girl might read his diwan. As in the case 
of Shammakh and Hutai^a (Agkani viii. 102) 
one might find fault with some of his kastdas in 
that they are too artificial, do not run smoothly 
and are all of them difficult; he was not a mating 
poet and did not care to pass for one either. The 
eulogy on the Umaiyades {D. p. 98—112) is 
considered his masterpiece, where may be read 
the verse which immortalizes the hilm of those 
caliphs; “Terrible in their wrath, when they are 
resisted, they are the most merciful men, notwith¬ 
standing their power” {D. p. 104, 8). Although 
it is true that al-AUital imitated his predecessors 
and borrowed their verses, yet he has never com¬ 
mitted plagiarism with such brazen-faced cyni¬ 
cism as Farazdak. One part of his diwan (JD. 
pp. 106, 129, 133, 135, 268—269; B. pp. 167— 
169; comp. Kutami, pieces 2, 8, 9, 10, 13) sings 
the vicissitudes of the wars of his tribe with the 
Kaisites, who had first been their allies against 
Kalb. Having fought in those wars, in which he 
lost his son, he assures us that he showed great 
courage (Z>. p. 27); exaggerated praise! Al-A^tal 
had no warlike temperament; from the butchery 
of Bishr (Kutami, 23, 40, 43), which his poetic 
he escaped by flight. Alluding to the connivance 
of “^Abd al-Malik he cried out before him; “If 
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intemperance {Aghant xi. 59-60) had provoked, 
the Koraishites in their power refuse justice to 
us, we can leave them alone” (Z>. p. ii)! — a 
revolutionary verse which comes close to that in 
which he declares the obscure ‘Abd Allah b. 
Sa'id b. al-‘^AsI, the descendant of a Taghlibite 
(B. p. 117-118) and the brother of the one who 
had all but overcome 'Abd al-Malik, “worthy to 
command”. These audacious utterances did not 
deprive him of the favour of the Caliph. WalTd I 
— his poet was called ‘Adi b. al-Rika‘ (Aghant 
viii. 179—184) — showed no very warm admi¬ 
ration for al-AI^tal. This Caliph, not a very cul¬ 
tured man, paraded a Mussulman fervour (Aghant 
vii. 69, 2). The Bakrites, for a long time the enemies 
of the Taghlibites (comp. B. p. 161-162), chose 
him as an arbitrator and al-Akhtal pronounced 
judgment in the mosque. He must have died 
before the end of the reign of Walld I. Ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbihi (^Ikd i, 155; iii- 7 °) prolongs his life 
until the reign of ‘Omar II, doubtless deceived 
by some verses (D. p. 277-278) recited before 
the accession of that Caliph. If we have been 
right in giving ± 640 as the year of his birth, 
al-Akhtal attained his seventieth year and in that 
case his poetic career lasted about forty years. No 
descendants of his are mentioned. 

Bibliography. Salhani, Dlwan al-Akhtal 
(D.) p. i—xiii, I—400 (Beyrout 1891-1892); 
the same, Uiwan de Ahtal.^ photolithographic 
reproduction of the Ms.^of Bagdad ( 5 .), pref. 
P- t—12; text pp. I—189 (Beyrout 1905); the 
same, in Machriq 1904 (M.) p. 475 et seq.; 
Afghani, passim, especially vii. 169—188; Ibn 
Kotaiba, Kitab al-shi^r (ed. de Goeje) p. 286; 
Suynti, Muzhir ii. 217; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 
Ikd ii. 53; H. Lammens, Le Chantre des 
Omiades‘. notes biographiques et litteraires sur 
le po'ete arabe chretien Ahtal (Paris, 1895) 
pp. 1—208 (extract from i\i^'journ. As. 1895); 
the same, Un po'ete royal a la cour des Omia- 
des de Damas p. 1—63 (extract of the Revue 
de rOrient chretien 1904); the same. Etudes 

sur le regne du calife Afo^atvia Br pp^ 397_ 

404; Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Mor- 
genlandes v. 160 et seq.-, xv.. i et seq. 

(H. Lammens.) 

AKHTARJp.) = star. ’ 

AKHTARI is the takhallus of Muslih al-Din 
Mustafa b. Shams al-Din al-Karahisarl (d! 968 = 
1561). He wrote an Arabic'-Turkish Dictionary 
(952—1545), known by the name of Akhtari 
kabir (there are also concise recensions), and printed 
at Constantinople (1242, 1256, 1292). Cp. FlUgel 
Die arab. pers. u. titrk. Hss.zu Wieni. 119—120, 
AKHUND, also akhun (Castelli; Shakspearj 
Polak, Persien i. 269) and akhawand (Shakspear, 
Richardson, VuUers) = “schoolmaster”; East Tur- 
kisch aMkond^ <^k&on(\Q.vcih€xy^Cagaia{scke Sprack- 
studien p. 205; Sulaiman-Efendi, Lu ghat-i Caga- 
tai p. 6); a^undi and akkawandi = “office ol 
schoolmaster” (Quatremere, Hist, des Sultans 
mamlouks.^ i. 69). — The original meaning of 
the wo^d is “under-master”, “substitute”, from d 
khwand (kk^'and.^ hkund^ contraction of khuda- 
which occurs in the compound names of 
Mir-iyiond and lUiond-Emlr. According to Quatre- 
mere (ibid. i. 65, note 96), it is not found in 
invasion; — Akh"and- 
^ah IS the name of a poet of Shiraz (Pertsch, 
Cat. Hss. Berltn p. 682; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch 


p. 13“); Akhunzade = “the schoolmaster’s son” 
is the surname of MIrza Fath ‘Ali [q. v.], a play¬ 
wright, who wrote comedies in Azeri Turkish 
[see KHAVVAND.] (Cl. Huart.) 

‘AKID (a.) = commander-in-chief in the wars 
and expeditions of the Arabian Bedouins. 

“^AKIDA (.A.; plur. ’^aka^id) is a w'ord which 
signifies the article of faith, the proposition, to 
which the faith is strongly attached, as it is illus¬ 
trated by the concrete term ^ukda “knot”. The 
writer of the Td^rifat gives the following defin¬ 
ition of the ’^akS’id'. “that in which the dogma 
itself is kept in view, not the practice”. They 
are indeed formulas, in more or less concise 
phrasing, serving to express the principles of re¬ 
ligion, the usTtl ; the latter, according to the defin¬ 
ition of the Tdrifat, are the truths, “the rea¬ 
son of which consists in themselves, and on which 
the others are based”. There is a science of the 
tisul', the ^akdid do not properly constitute a 
science; they are only sayings. They can be 
considered as a preface to the usul-, the ‘^Akd'id 
of Tahawl bear the double title of “creed l^Akida) 
of the people of the Sttnna, or preface (niukad- 
dimd) to the principles of religion”. 

In Islam as a matter of course an official re¬ 
daction of the dogmas of faith has never existed, 
the Islamie theory of the revelation precluding 
the appearance of personalities like the apostles 
of Christianity, composing a creed with help 
from above. But many doctors, mystics and even 
philosophers, have tried to give substantial ex¬ 
pression to their faith; and several of these texts 
have since been adopted, taught and commented 
on by the theologians in the Islamic schools. 

This kind of writings seems to go back as far 
at least as the 4* century of the Hidjra. The 
one that has enjoyed the greatest vogue is that 
of Nadjm al-Din ‘Omar al-Nasaft (d. 537 = 
1142-1143); on it various commentaries have been 
written, notably by Sa‘d al-Din Mas'ud al-Tafta- 
zanl (d. 791 or 792 = 1389-1390'). To this com¬ 
mentary glosses were afterwards added by Mulla 
Ahmed b. Musa, commonly called KhaySH (d. 
860 .— 1456), by Mulla Kastallani (d. 901 = 
I 495 " 1 j 19 ^)i by Mulla Salah al-Din, tutor of Sul¬ 
tan Bayazid, and by still another. Hadjdji Kha¬ 
lifa, who has a long article on this subject, even 
quotes glosses on the glosses of Khay^i. It is on 
the treatise of Nasafi that d’Ohsson founded his 
exposition of the Mussulman doctrine. 

-When one studies theology at the universities 
from a series of works like those mentioned, the 
student, during the first four years, may only 
read the original treatise (matn) and its comment¬ 
ary (shark)-, only during the ensuing years he 
may study the glosses and the paraphrases (ha- 
■washi and takarir-, see Pierre Arminjon, Ven- 
seignement, la doctrine et la vie dans Us univer- 
sites musulmanes d^Egypte\^ Paris 1907). 

Besides N^afi, the oldest scholars who have 
written ^AkePid are al-Tahawi (d. 321=933) 
and al-Samarkandi (d. 342 = 953-954); and the 
most celebrated are: the Imam al-Haramain, the 
tutor of Ghazali (d. 478 = 1085-1086); Gha- 
zah himself, who wrote a book under the title 
of yAkadd" as part of his great work Ihyd 
ulum al-din-, al-idji, the author of the Mawakif 
(d. 756=1355); the mystics and founders of 
orders Shihab al-Din ‘Omar al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abd 
al-Kadir Gilani and Abu Madyan; the voluminous 
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writer on philosophy Muhyi 'l-Din b. al ‘Arab! 
(d. 638 = 1240-1241); the shaikh Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-SanusI, Sufi of Tlemcen (d. 892 = 1487). 
There are also ’^Ak^id of the learned Nasir al- 
Din Tusi, of the celebrated commentator of the 
Korean al-Baidawi [q. v.] and others of the mahdi 
Ibn Tumart. There are ''Akd‘id in verse, e. g. 
the well-known poem of al-CshI al-Farghanl (edited 
by von Bohlen under the title of Carmen arab. 
Amali dictum'^ Konigsberg 1849), and that of 
al-Lakani (see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter. 
ii. 316 et seq.). — The treatises which amongst 
all these have been most commented on, are 
those of Tahawi and al-Idji. The following gives 
for example a summary of three of them: 

The ^Akd’id of Nadjm al-Dln '^Omar al-Nasafi 
are the almost direct enunciation of the dogma; 
the author inserts hardly any explanations and 
scholastic terms. After a short preamble on the 
theory of knowledge, he declares that the world 
was created, and composed of substance and ac¬ 
cidents, that its creator was God, and that God 
is unique; he explains what are the qualities of 
God; he treats of the creation, the will of God, 
and the vision of God in the other world. In 
this connection he states the dogmas concerning 
the creation of the Korean, the last judgment, 
and the resurrection, and further on various creeds 
relative to death and doom; the chastisement in 
the grave, the interrogatory by Munkar and 
Nahlr.^ the scales, the guarded tablet and the 
sword bridge. Then follow some propositions con¬ 
cerning the eternity of Hell: like Paradise, Hell 
is created and eternal; but the faithful guilty of 
a serious sin are not to remain there for ever; 
next come other propositions concerning faith and 
works, and the everlasting life obtained in the 
other world; finally he treats of the mission of 
the prophets, from Adam down to Muhammed, 
of the Angels, the revealed books and the mira¬ 
cles of the Saints. After these strictly theological 
creeds he gives an exposition of the perfect ca¬ 
liphate, completed by that of the imamate. The 
rest of this little treatise contains propositions a 
little less direct, some of which have the object 
of preventing heresies; one article for instance 
on the literalness of the scriptures is aimed against 
the Batinites, another, on the Nothing, against 
the Mu'tazilites; other sayings, without exactly 
logical order, refer to the prayer at funerals, to 
the prayer for the living and the dead, to in¬ 
difference in religious matters, to the situation of 
the saints placed below the prophets, and to the 
place of man in general who is subordinate to 
the angels. — In the commentary and in the 
gloss, explanations of a philosophical nature 
abound. 

In Ghazall philosophical considerations of some 
length go along with the exposition of the arti¬ 
cles of faith, in accordance with the intellectual 
and literary habits of the author; with him the 
'^ak3‘id develop immediately into usii!. The book 
of this long treatise, in which the "^akd^id are 
contained, is entitled Kawifid al-ak^id.^ the found¬ 
ations of the articles. It is divided into several 
sections, one of which is devoted to the formul¬ 
ation and demonstration of the essential dogmas 
of the theodicy, and has often been copied sepa¬ 
rately, under the title of “Epistle from Jerusa¬ 
lem”; each of these dogmas, accompanied by its 
traditional and rational proofs (burhdn)., forms a 


principle (asl). For example the principles in the 
section on “the essence and the unity of God” 
are: the existence of God, his eternity, that he 
is not in a place, that he has no body, that he 
has neither accidents nor directions, that he is 
“established on his throne”, as the Korean says, 
that he will be seen in the other life, that he 
has no associate. The rational proof of the exis¬ 
tence of God is: that every product needs a 
cause to produce it, that consequently the world, 
being a product, needs a cause which is God. — 
In other sections of the same book, Ghazall treats 
of the qualities of God, of his works and a pro- 
pos of his works, of the problem of free will in 
man. One section is especially devoted to the 
traditional beliefs relating to the resurrection, 
the judgment, the perfect caliphate and the ima- 
mate. In the course of his exposition Ghazall in¬ 
troduces very interesting speculations on faith, 
its nature, its degrees, the means to produce it, 
to defend it and make it grow; sometimes he 
calls it “attachment” (^i^tiiad), sometimes “confi¬ 
dence” (irndri)'^ he distinguishes faith from Islam, 
faith being the belief in proposed dogmas, whereas 
Islam is the abandonment not of the spirit only, 
but of the heart and of the whole being to the 
will of God. Ghazall also discusses in which de¬ 
gree speculation is useful to the establishment 
and the defence of faith. This book of the ^A^S’id 
is preceded by another one on science, which 
forms the preamble to it, just as Nasafi places a 
definition of what science really is at the head 
of his ^Akd^id. 

To the mystic 'Abd al-K 5 dir GllSni ^Ak^id in 
rhythmical prose are attributed, which are both 
poetical and very philosophical. In this short 
treatise one observes moreover a painstaking care 
to preserve the purity of faith against the various 
heretical sects. Here is no theorising about know¬ 
ledge; it is the theodicy which appears at the 
very beginning; “Glory to God who is the mode 
of the mode, and is himself free of modality; 
who is the place of the place, and cannot him¬ 
self be localised; who is to be found in every¬ 
thing, but is too holy to be adorned by anything; 
who abides in every place, but is above every 

abode.” This very abstract expression of 

the dogmas of the theodicy is followed by pro¬ 
testations of faith on such and such a point denied 
by the sects: “We believe, contrary to the Hashi- 
mites”, the author says, “that God leads the in¬ 
fidels {hufidr') astray; that the Moslem sinners 
{fussak) are better than the Jews, the Christians, 
and the Magi, which is denied by the DjaTarites; 
that God sees himself, and that he sees and 
hears everything, both of which beliefs are op¬ 
posed by the Ka'bites; that he has created man 
in the most beautiful state, and that he will make 
him return to his former state, a theory rejected 
by the Dahrites; and we maintain against the 
Mu'tazilites that the friends of God will see him 
on the last day”. 

Then follow exhortations; the scholar addresses 
the soul in a more poetical than dogmatic man¬ 
ner; he praises the benefactions of God and the 
beauties of Paradise. 

Bibliography. Ha djdj iKhalifa(ed. Fliigel) 
iv. 214; Nasafi, al-’^Ak3‘id (ed. Cureton, Lon¬ 
don 1843; transl. by d’Ohsson in Tableau de 
rempire ottoman i.; transl. by Ziegler, Ham¬ 
burg and Leipzig, 1792; together with the 
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commentary of al-TaftazanI and the gloss ofal- 
Kastali, Ottoman printing-office, 1313) j Ghazali, 
^Aklda (ed. Pococke, in Specimen hist. arabP^\ 
the same, Ihy^ (Bulak 1289* Cairo 1306)5 
the same, aUIktisad jVl~t^tikad'^ al-Tadifi, JCa- 
iWid al-^awahir (a work on ‘Abd al-Kadir 
GilanI; Cairo 1303) pp. 176-1775 al-Sanusi, 
al^Aktda al-sughra (ed. Ph. Wolff with a Ger¬ 
man transl., Leipzig 1848); transl. into French 
by Luciani, Algiers 18965 La philosophie du 
cheikh Senoussi^ d'apres son Aqidah es-sora^ by 
G. Delphin in the Journal Asiai. 9’^ series, 
X. 356—370. — A Malay interlinear transla¬ 
tion has been published by Cabaton 1904). 

Cp. cone, this ^Aklda and that of al-Samar- 
kandl which are very popular in the Indies: 
Van den Berg, in Tijdschrift voor Ind. taaL^ 
land- en volkenkunde xxxi. 537 el seq. — 
Amongst the Turks the of Birgewi [q. v.] 

is much studied 5 it is the very one on which 
Garcin de Tassy has based his Exposition de 
la foi musulmane. (Carra DE Vaux.) 

^AKIF PASHA Mui^mmed was a Turkish 
statesman and man of letters during the reign of 
Sultan Mahmud II5 he held the posts of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and of Home-minister. He 
was the son of the ^adi 'Aintabi-zade Mahmud 
and was born at Yuzghad on 15 Rabr I 1202 
(25 Dec. 1787). In 1228 (1813) he came to Con¬ 
stantinople and entered the administration under 
the auspices of his uncle Mustafa-Mazhar, ra^s- 
efendi, whom he succeeded afterwards; when in 
1251 (1836) this function was abolished, he was 
appointed Prime Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
the reform ( Tanzlmat\ but was soon supplanted 
by his rival Pertew-pasha, In the beginning of the 
reign of ^Abd al-Ma^jld, 'Akif retired to private 
life (1255 = *839) at Adrianople and at Brusa, 
undertook for the second time the pilgrimage to 
Mecca (1263 = 1847), atfi died on his way back 
at Alexandria (1264 = 1848). 

Turkish owes first of all to him a reform of its 
written language. He tried as much as possible to 
exclude from the ordinary vocabulary of authors 
all the Arabic words excepting those which had 
been borrowed for scientific terms, and all those 
Persian words which were not indispensable to 
the rhetoric of the poets. He created a simpler 
and clearer style than the old phraseology of the 
Ottoman authors. His poetry of which the most 
famous piece is the ^Adam-kafidasi (Ode of 
nothingness), is written in the ancient manner. 

Bibliography. Cl. Huart, Turquie., in the 
Grande Encyclopedic and in the Jotirn. As. 
7* series, xviii 274; Gibb, Jlisl. of the 
ottoman poetry iv. 323 et seq.', A. Alric, Un 
diplomate ottoman en iSy6 (transl. of the Tab- 
sir ci )^. I—V; ^Akif-Efendi, MunshePdt f Constan- 
tinople, 1259 = 1843). (Cl. Huart.) 

‘AKl^ (a. ; nomen unitatis: 'Akika) is the name 
of the cornelian, which is found in Arabia in 
various colours and qualities, of which the red 
shade is especially in demand. The cornelian has 
been exported from Yemen (al-Shihr) via 
San a to the ports of the Mediterranean, it was 
used for seal-rings, for ladies’ ornaments and even 
costly mosaics, for example in the mihrab of the 
^^t mosque at Damascus (according to Mu- 
.a dasi). It was used as a medicine for the pre- 
servMion of the teeth; superstitious belief ascribed 
to the cornelian in the seal-ring the power of 


soothing the heart — especially in a combat — and 
of stopping hemorrhage. Even Muhammed is said, 
according to some traditions, to have shared this 
belief and to have confirmed the power of the 
seal to give happiness and to protect from poverty. 
Down to the present day the cornelian has re¬ 
mained a favourite neck-ornament for women, and 
the name ‘’akik has been transferred to any kind 
of necklace w'hich is of a red colour, whether 
made of glass or shells or other materials. 

Bibliography. KazwinI (ed. Wiistenf.) i. 

230; Ibn al-Baitar, al-Dfamf (Bulak 1291) iii. 

128; Dozy, Supplement ii. 145; Lane, Modern 

Egyptians (London 1836) ii. 358; al-Mukaddas 5 

(ed. de Goeje) p. 157. (Hell.) 

'^•AKIK is the name of a valley. Two miles 
south-west of Medina its depression began, form¬ 
ing a valley of considerable width, in which the 
water of a wide-spread net of affluents was col¬ 
lected. Distinction was made between the greater 
and the lesser 'Akik. The abundant moisture 
under-ground supplied the two principal wells with 
excellent drinking-w'ater, to the use of which the 
people of Medina were supposed to owe their 
good-tempered nature. Numerous norias watered 
the palm plantations and the fields, the freshness 
of which formed a contrast to the surrounding 
volcanic aspect of the country. At one end ‘"Omar 
had established a hima or large stud. In the 
shelter of the trees villas were visible, country- 
houses of distinguished Mussulman families, such 
as the ‘’Alides, and of men such as Sa'^d b. Abl 
Wahkas, Sa'id b. Zaid, Sa'id b. al-'Asi (Beladhori, 
ed. de Goeje, pp. 6, 12, 13, 21; A^ani, V 144; 
xvi. 46; xxi. 165, 168; Tabari III, 2322, 2330; 
Ibn Sa‘d, III. 104, 174, 204, 279-280; Ibn Hadjar, 
Ifaba ii. 195). They went there for the spring 
season, until the heat drove them away to Ta'’if. 

But the greatest attraction of the valley was 
afforded by the wadi 'Akik itself, as it was the 
only spot in the HidjSz, which gave one the illu¬ 
sion of a river. If in winter rains were exceptionally 
frequent (Beladljori pp. 53-54), the bottom of the 
valley was transformed into a stream of the width 
of the Euphrates, foaming and overflowing like 
the latter river. At the news that “the 'Akik was 
beginning to flow”, the whole town was astir at 
once (Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, '^Ikd iii 241). In a mo¬ 
ment the banks of the temporary river were covered 
with a motley crowd, anxious to bathe their feet 
and enjoy the various pleasures of hydrotherapy. 
In short the valley of the 'Akik was what might 
be called the “Bois de Boulogne” of Medina, or 
to borrow a phrase from the Jvitdb al-aglidm (ii. 
173): “the pleasure-ground of Medina during 
the rainy season and spring”, the place where 
elegant society met, the favourite promenade, the 
rendezvous of fashionable parties, a veritable other 
Daphne, extension of the dissolute town, into which 
the Rome of Islam had been transformed. Among 
the very mixed crowd one might notice, besides 
licentious poets such as 'Omar b. Abl Rabi'a and 
al-Ahwas, musicians, singers, and a special class 
of men known by the significant name of “mukhan- 
nath of the 'Akik”. Wine was drunk there in 
public; parties were organised in the depth of 
night, which were visited not only by the “jeunesse 
doree” of Koraish (the Hashimides, the descendants 
of All, of Zubair, of Hassan b. Thabit and of 
Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf), but also by the women 
of the first families such as the famous Sukaina. — 
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The 'Akik of the Hidjaz must not be confused 
with another valley of the same name, which be¬ 
longed to the country of Taiy and was situated 
in the neighbourhood of Kufa (Wright, Opuscula 
arab. p. no; Haniasa p. 468; Aghani vii. 123; 
Dinawari p. 260, 21). A third “^Aklk discharged 
its waters near Ta^if. Various other valleys of the 
same name are found all over Arabia. 

Bibliography. Aghani., see index; Yakut, 
Mu^djam iii. 700; Biblioth. geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje) i. 18; iii. 82; vii. 312-313; Ibn 'Abd 
Rabbihi, ^Ikd iii. 241, 251, 265; Ibn Kotaiba, 
Kitab al-shi'r (ed. de Goeje) p. 13; Hamdan! 
p. 219; Ibn Hadjar, Isaba ii. 192; al-Husri iii. 16. 

(H. Lammens.) 

‘AKIKA (a.) is the name of the sacrifice on 
the seventh day after the birth of a child. Ac¬ 
cording to religious law it is recommendable 
(mustahabb or sunnd) on that day to give a name 
to the nesv-bom child, to shave off its hair and 
to kill a victim (for a boy two rams or two he- 
goats; for a girl one of these suffices). If the 
offering of the 'akika has been neglected on the 
seventh day, it can be done afterwards, even by 
the child itself when it has come of age. The 
greater part of the flesh of the sacrifice is dis¬ 
tributed amongst the poor and indigent. 

Some of the older scholars (amongst other Dawud 
al-Zahirl) have looked upon the offering of the 
'a^ilca as a duty. Abu Hanifa on the contrary re¬ 
garded it as optional. 

The shorn hair of the child is also caUed‘akilfa, 
and the law recommends to the faithful to spend 
not anything less than the weight of this hair in 
silver (or gold) in almsgiving. 

The 'alfika sacrifice was doubtless derived from 
old Arabian heathenism. The Prophet is said to 
have observed; “When some one wishis to offer 
a sacrifice for his new-born child, he may do so”. 
In heathenish times it was the custom to wet the 
child’s head with the blood of the animal. Ac¬ 
cording to some tradition Muhammed had allowed 
the Moslems to do the same. But the jurisconsults 
maintain that this custom is not desirable (sunnd). 

According to Doughty (Travels in Arabia 
Deserta i. 452) the '’akika is one of the most 
frequent sacrificial ceremonies in the Arabian desert, 
but there it is only performed at the birth of a 
boy, never when a girl is born. In Mecca on the 
seventh day after the birth of a child a wether 
is usually killed, but it does not occur to the 
Mecca people that this custom has anything to do 
with the 'akika ceremony (cp. Snouck Hungronje, 
Mekka ii. 137. 

Bibliography. BuWiarl, ^hih (ed. Krehl) 
iii. 512 et seq. and the other collections of 
traditions; Badjuri (Cairo 1307) ii. 311 et seq. 
and the other fikh-books; DimishkT, Rahmat 
al-umma fi 'khtilaf al-cdimma (Bulak 1300) 
p. 61; J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heiden- 
tums (aud ed.) p. 174; the same. Die Ehe bei 
den Arabern (Nachr. der Konigl. Gesellsch. der 
Wissensch. zu Gottingen 1893) p. 459; W. 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage m early 
Arabia p. 152 et seq.\ Th. Noldeke, in the 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. iHi. 184; 
Freytag, Einleitung in das Studium der arab. 
sprache p. 212. — Concerning the origin of this 
custom in general cp. G. A. Wilken, Ober das 
Haaropfer etc. p. 92 (Revue coloniale inter- 
nationale 1887, i. 381). — Concerning the %M^a 


in Dutch East India cp. C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
De Atjehers i. 423 (== The Achehnese i. 384); 
van Hasselt, Midden-Sumatra p. 269 et seq.\ 
Matthes, Bijdragen tot de ethnologic van Zuid- 
Celebes p. 67. (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

‘’AKIL (a.) = “in the full possession of one’s 
mental faculties”, in the Moslem law-books often 
combined with the adjective baligh., i. e. “grown 
up”, “of age”. Such a person is capable of acting 
with a purpose in view and deliberately. That 
is why the jurisconsults briefly describe the '^akil- 
bdligh as mukallaf., i. e. “some one who is obliged 
to fulfill the precepts of the law”, to whom the 
commandments and prohibitions of the religious 
law refer in general. (Th. W. Juvnboll.) 

Amongst the Druses and a few other sects the 
name "^dkil (plur. ’^ukkal) is used to denote some 
one, who is an adept in the doctrines of the 
sect, as contrasted with the ^uhhdl (sing, djdhill)., 
who fqnn the majority. See the art. Druses). 

‘AKIL B. Abi Talib was a brother of ‘All; 
for a long time he refused to believe in the mes¬ 
sage of Muhammed. In the battle of Bedr he 
fought on the Mecca side (according to accounts 
of later date he did so in spite of himself, cp. 
Nawawl, ed. Wustenf., p. 427); he was taken 
prisoner, but was soon ransomed by al-‘Abbas 
(cp. the account in Tabari i. 1344 et seq.., which 
was omitted by Ibn Hisham, Ya‘kubi, ed. Houtsma 
p. 46). Later on, after the conquest of Mecca, 

— according to others already after the agreement 
of al-Hudaibiya (cp. Ibn Hadjar, Isaba ii. I175) 

— he embraced Islam and went to Medina. He 
accompanied his brother Dja'far in the unfor¬ 
tunate campaign to MuHa. Illness prevented him 
from taking part in the succeeding expeditions; 
some authorities however assert that he fought in 
the battle of Hunain. When ‘AH was proclaimed 
Caliph, ‘A^Il deserted him and went over to 
Mu'awiya’s side, with whom he fought in the 
battle of Siffin (cp. Beladhori ed. de Goeje in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
xxxviii. 391). ‘Akil died during the reign of 
Mu‘awiya (according to others in the beginning 
of Yazid’s reign). He was famous for his know¬ 
ledge of the old genealogies, and was consulted 
by ‘Omar when the latter made the lists of the 
dlwans. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.) 
i. 513; Tabari i. 1290, 2750; iii. 2340 et seq.\ 
Ibn Hadjar, Isaba ii. 1175 et seq.\ Nawawi 
(ed. Wustenf.) p. 426 et seq. Ibn Kotaiba (ed. 
Wustenf.) p. 102; Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad iii. p. CLVIII. 

(F. Buhl.) 

‘AKILA (a.) is the name of a man’s male re¬ 
latives who according to the precept of the reli¬ 
gious law have to pay the penalty (the ^akl) for 
him, when unintentionally he has caused the 
death of a Moslem. This decree was based on a 
verdict of the Prophet. One day in a quarrel be¬ 
tween two women of the Hudhail tribe one of 
them, who was with child, was killed by the 
other with a stone, which hit her in the womb. 
When, soon after, the other woman also died, the 
Prophet decided, that her kin (‘air/a, or, accord¬ 
ing to a different reading, her ‘araia, i. e. agnates), 
in accordance with an old custom, had to pay 
the penalty to the relatives of the woman who 
had been killed. 

The original custom with the ancient Arabs 
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was that the whole tribe was obliged to pay the 
wergild (Robertson Smith, Kinship and marriage 
in early Arabia p. 53; O. Procksch, Uber die 
Blutrache bei den vorislamischen Arabern p. 56 
et seq.) It made no difference whether the author 
of the deed had acted premeditatediy or not. 
According to the Moslem law however the pe¬ 
nalty can only be claimed from the kinsmen 
in case of manslaughter, because according to 
the generally accepted version of the above- 
mentioned tradition the Hudhailian woman had 
also slain her adversary unintentionally. The ma¬ 
jority of the jurisconsults agree that the author 
of the deed should not be obliged to pay the 
penalty. Only the Hanafites and a few Malikite 
scholars maintain, that he should be treated in 
the same manner as the other members of the 
family and therefore should contribute his share 
to the amount. 

There are moreover various contradictory opin¬ 
ions regarding most of the special problems 
which refer to this matter. For example the ma¬ 
jority of the Moslem scholars consider only the 
male relatives of the author of the deed as 'akila. 
But the Hanafites maintain that in consequence 
of the altered political and social conditions not 
only the members of the family, but rather all 
persons who are obliged to help one another 
(such as the members of the guild to which the 
perpetrator belongs, his neighbours, or the inha¬ 
bitants of the same part of the town etc.) should 
be compelled to share in the payment. They 
defend this theory with an appeal to the example 
given by the second Caliph. The latter had com¬ 
manded that in the various districts, lists (dtivans) 
of Moslem brothers-in-arms should be drawn up. 
The persons whose names were contained in those 
diwans owed one another mutual assistance and 
had to contribute to the payment of the penalty 
for manslaughter committed by one of their com¬ 
munity. 

The kinsmen (the *akila) have to pay the money 
within three years’ time. The full amount, preci¬ 
sely fixed by the law, is a so-called “light” 
penalty [cp. the article DlYA]. The question as 
to the amount of the share which each separate 
person has to contribute, is solved again in dif¬ 
ferent ways. According to the Hanafites no-one 
need give more than three or, at the highest, 
four dirham, i. e. only one (resp. i!) dirham a 
year. According to the Shafi'ites j dinar or 6 dir¬ 
ham may be claimed from well-to-do people, and 
according to the Malikites and Hanbalites each 
person is liable to pay as much as he is able. 
Moslem tradition makes the Prophet proclaim 
emphatically, that neither will the children have 
to atone for the sins of their fathers, nor the 
fathers to answer for the sins of their children. 
This statement implies, according to many juris¬ 
consults, that neither ascendants nor descendents 
are obliged to pay the penalty. Consequently they 
consider as bound to pay: first the brothers of 
the perpetrator, next the sons of these, then the 
uncles, then the uncles’ sons etc. If the author 
of the deed has no kindred at all, the penalty 
must be paid out of public funds. 

Bibliography. Bukhari, iv. (Leiden, 

*908) 324-325; Kastallanl x. 77 et seq.', 

Shawkanl, Kail al-awtdr vi. 369—376. See 

further, besides the other collections of tradi¬ 
tions and the fikh-books of the various schools: 


MawardI (ed. Enger) p. 393 - 394 ; DimishkI, 
Rahmat al-umma fi 'khtilaf al-cPimma (Bulak, 
1300) p. 134; J. Krcsmarik, in the Zeitschr. 
d. Dcutsch. Morgenl. Gcsellsch. Iviii. 55 *— 55^1 
Freytag, Einleitung in das Studium der arab. 
Sprache p. 192; E. Sachau, Muhamtn. Recht 
nach sehafiit. Lehre pp. 7^15 77^—773 1 
Vincent, Etudes sur la loi Musulrnane (Rite 
de Malek), Legislation criminelle p. 83, 114 
et seq. (Th. W. Jl'YNBOLL.) 

AKINDJI = “ skirmisher”, “scout” (from akin 
“incursion", “razzia”, “raid of cavalry”, from the 
root = “flow”, “gush”.) At the beginning 

of the Ottoman conquests the akindji, in the van 
of the regular troops of the invading army, 
struck Oriental Europe with terror by the ra¬ 
pidity of their movements: they received neither 
fiefs nor pay, but lived on the booty they cap¬ 
tured from the enemy. They appear for the first 
time in the early years of 'Othman’s dominion, 
first in Asia Minor, notably in a combat, which 
Er-Toghrul gave to an army composed of Greeks 
and Tatars, in the plain of Brusa, towards the 
close of the I3fl‘ century. During the first siege 
of Vienna (935 = 1529), they advanced as far 
as Ratisbon, far beyond Linz which they passed 
on their way, devastating the whole country by 
fire and sword according to the account ofPaulus 
Jovius. The family of Mikhal-Oghlu, which was 
descended from Kose-Mikhal and related to the 
Paleologues, boasting besides of a relationship 
on the mother's side to the Duke of Savoy and 
the King of France, possessed for a long time 
the dignity of commander of this troop. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Hist, 
de VEmpire Ottoman i. 59, 128, 386; v. 118, 
131, 132; .\hmed Djewad-Bey, Td'rith-i ^as- 
karl-i ^othmant i. 4 =r Etat niilitaire ottoman i. 
19; Mustafa-Efendi, Kata^ic^ al-touktfal i. 175. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

‘AKK is the name of an Arabian tribe. '^Akk 
means “excessive heat” and “very hot”; conse¬ 
quently the name belonged originally to a mikhlaf 
(province), and was afterwards transferred to its 
inhabitants. As a curiosity we may mention here 
that the Akkites are said to have founded Acre 
i^Akka'). 

Their genealogy is given by Wiistenfeld, Gesieal. 
Tabellen.^ A. There '"Akk and Ma^add are men¬ 
tioned as the sons of ^Adnan. Others consider the 
southern Arab 'Udthan as their ancestor which has 
offer caused mistakes in the texts. They appear 
always as southern Arabs. The 'Akkites shared 
the place al-Mahdjam with Khawlanites, the place 
al-Kadra" with Ash'arites and the place al-Sukn with 
Rakbites, Madjldites, Farasanites and Kinanites. 
But in the main their province is inhabited by 
them and Ash arites, with whom they are closely 
connected; occasionally the origin of both tribes 
is traced back to the same ancestor. They often 
appear in joint action; for example they have their 
governors in common. Also certain peculiarities of 
language are common to them both. 

Habitations. Geographically their country be¬ 
longs to southern Arabia; it is the ri/iawa(lowland 
littoral) of Yemen. Their settlements extended north 
as far as the region of Djidda. Also according to 
its administration their country belonged to southern 
Arabia; sometimes however it was under the go¬ 
vernment of Mecca. ° 

The M o u n t a i n s in the Sharfit, the mountainous 
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country by which the Tihama is bounded on the 
east side, were called: DjurabI, Haraz, Khamir, 
Kaihama and al-Madrib. 

The Waters were; I^u^al, Mawr (after which 
also a province is called, north of Surdud), SahSm 
(south of 15° N. Lat.) and Surdud (north of 
15° N. Lat.). 

More or less important places were: al-ATab 
(far away in the north), Baldja (on the Wadi 
Mawr), al-Kadra^ (on the Wadi Saham, east of 
Hudaida on the coast), Li'^san (a district in the 
mountains), al-Mahdjam (also called Surdud), al- 
Mawsul, al-Suharl (on the coast), al-Sukn (on the 
coast), al-Sanatan (in the region of the Hamdan). 
There were also ‘^Akkites in Khorasan, in Syria 
(on the Jordan), in Egypt and in the Maghrib. In 
Kufa they shared one and the same quarter with 
northern Arabians. 

History. Ptolemaeus calls them(var. 
’Ayjj/T*/ etc.). Some genealogists state a close 
connection between the ‘^Akkites and the Azdites 
(through the medium of ‘^Udthan, ut supra); which 
seems in accordance with the story that the Azdites 
in the period of their peregrinations had lived for 
some time in the territory of the 'Akkites. The 
'Akkites were amongst the first who after Mu- 
hammed’s death abandoned the Muhammedan realm; 
but with their allies, the AshWites, they were 
defeated in the extreme north of their country. 
The better elements of the tribe, it is true, seem 
to have kept aloof from this hostile action against 
Islam. At the outbreak in Yemen of the insur¬ 
rection against AbQ Bekr’s governor Feroz, the 
'Akkites and 'Ulfailites hastened to his assistance 
and forced a way for Feroz to escape to San'a^ at 
the very moment when he seemed Irrevocably lost. 
Supported by these auxiliaries he acted on the 
offensive and defeated the rebels. The 'Akkites 
took a prominent part in the conquest of Egypt 
by 'Amr. In 'All’s wars with Mu'.-iwiya they de¬ 
served the latter’s thanks for venturing at his 
command into one of the most dangerous situations 
of the battle of Siffin, when together with the 
Ash'arites they had to face the attack of al-Ashtar. 
In the battle on the Harra, 'Akkites fought in 
the Syrian army, and during the succeeding siege 
of Mecca they took part in the burning of the 
Ka'ba. In 207 (822-823) mention is made of an 
'Allde causing disturbance amongst the 'Akk, which 
was soon quelled however by al-Ma’mtln. 

(Reckendorf.) 

'AKKA is the present name of the ancient 
'Akko, called Ptolemais by the Greeks, a port on 
the west coast of Palestine. 'Akka was captured 
by the Arabs under Shurahbil b. Hasana. Mu'awiya 
had the town rebuilt, as it had suffered a great 
deal in the wars with the Byzantines. He also 
caused dockyards to be built in 'Akka, which af¬ 
terwards were removed to Tyre by Caliph Hisham. 
At a later period Ibn Tulun had the harbour sur¬ 
rounded by large stone embankments; MukaddasI, 
whose grandfather was the architect, gives an 
interesting description of their construction. With 
the crusades a new epoch began for the town. In 
1104 king Baldwin I, after a previous abortive 
assault, succeeded in conquering the important 
sea-port town, which now became one of the prin¬ 
cipal possessions of the crusaders in the Holy Land. 

To the 'Akka of this period the description 
refers, wich is given of the town by IdrisI: it is 
there called a large, widely-extended place with 


many farms, a beautiful and safe harbour, and a 
mixed population. 

After Saladin had won the great battle of Kam 
Hattin, 'Akka was surrendered to him in 1187. 
But to the Christians the possession of “Acre” 
(the French transformation of the name) was of 
vital importance. That is why they soon after¬ 
wards began a new siege, which dragged on for 
a couple of years, until the arrival of Philip of 
France and Richard Coeur-de-lion finally turned 
the scale and 'Akka was taken in 1191. From 1229 
onwards 'Akka was the centre of the Christian 
power in Palestine and the seat of the great orders 
of knighthood, amongst others of the order of 
St. John, after which the town was called St. Jean 
d’Acre. In 1291 Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf put an 
end to the dominion of the Christians in Palestine 
by conquering 'Akka. The town was completely 
destroyed, and lay waste for a long time, a collec¬ 
tion of grand ruins, only inhabited by a few living 
beings. About the middle of the 18* century 
it was called to new life by Shaikh Zahir, the 
founder of a dominion in Galilee, who chose 'Akka 
for his capital. The town was rebuilt and regained 
actual prosperity during the reign of terror of the 
cruel Ahmed al-Djazzar (1775—1804). In the year 
1799 Napoleon in vain laid siege to the town, 
which was protected by the English fleet. During 
the peaceful rule of al-Djazzar’s successors 'Akka 
retained its prosperity; but in 1832 it was again 
razed to the ground after Ibrahim Pasha had suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering the town. It revived a second 
time, only to be shelled in 1840 by the Turkish 
fleet supported by the English and Austrians. Since 
that time it has recovered a little under Turkish 
government. 

Bibliography. Beladiori (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 116-117; Mukaddasi, in the Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab. (ed. de Goeje) iii. 162-163; cp. Zeitsckr. 
d. deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins vii. 155-156; 
Idrisi, Textual edition in the viii'h vol. of 
the Zeitschr. d. deutsch. Paldstina-Vireins., 
p. 11; Yakut, Mu^djarn iii. 707—709; Nasir-i 
Khosraw (ed. Schefer) p. 48 et seq.\ other de¬ 
scriptions have been translated"by Guy le Strange 
in Palestine under the Moslems p. 328—334; 
Robinson, Neue biblische Forschungen pp. 115— 
129; Guerin, Galilee i. ^02 — 5^5 j Palestine 
Exploration Fund.^ Survey of Western Pal.., 
Memoirs i. 160—167. (F. Buhl.) 

AKKERMAN. [See ak kerman, under ak.] 
'AKL (a.) is a philosophical term = voS;, 
“ratio” (so for example Gerhard of Cremona) or 
“intellectus”, “in te 11 igen tia”. In neopla¬ 
tonic speculation, which in many respects resembles 
the late-Hellenic doctrine of the Logos and also 
corresponds with Logos-christology,'a^/is the first, 
sometimes the second, entity, which emanates from 
the divinity as the first cause, or proceeds from it 
by means of intellectual creation, the «a/r, the tabfa 
etc. coming after the ^akl in succession. As first 
created entity the ''akl is also called “the represen¬ 
tative” or “the messenger” of God in this world, 
and various sects acknowledge incarnations of the 
'^akl. — As a cosmological, purely intellectual 
principle of motion it corresponds with the iou% 
of the Aristotelian metaphysical system and its 
expounders. The purest adherents of peripateticism 
in Islam call the divinity itself because they 
maintain that the definitions of the 'ai/, to wit 
'^dkil and mepkul., ought not to derogate from the 
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essential unity of God. The '^akl^ thus defined, is 
followed by the '^uial of the spheres, usually ten 
in number; the encompassing sphere, the spheres 
of the fixed stars and of the seven planets, finally the 
terrestrial or sublunary sphere. The spirit of the 
last-mentioned sphere is called ^aklfa^al (wo<>(Ti*o'c, 
agens) in a more restricted sense, although the 
attribute fa^^al is also due to the higher spirits 
and to God. In theological or harmonising ex¬ 
positions the spirits of the spheres are identified 
with the angels who stand next to God; the ’^akl 
fd^al is then called the angel Gabriel. — The 
speculation concerning the '^akl has acquired the 
greatest development in psychological and ethical 
treatises, not only from philosophers and sectarians, 
but also from orthodox Mussulmans. Taking for 
their basis the commentaries on Aristotle’s De anitna 
and especially the thus-entitled work of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, they enumerated (as a rule according 
to the Pythagorean quaternary), and also explained 
the consecutive degrees of man’s mental an d active 
development, though preeminently of the former. 
They are mostly given in the following order: 

1. The ’^akl hayulani or ii 'l-kuwa (uXtxoi^ 
materialis; Iv Suva/ae;, potentia); the intellectual 
turn or capacity in man either for understanding, 
by way of abstract thinking, the essence of special 
material things, or for receiving this understanding 
from above. 

2. The bi 'l-nialaka (o xui' habitu): 
the intellect trained in the rudiments or principles 
of knowledge. 

3. The ''akl bi 'l-fil (i xxt’ evepysim^ a ctu), 
which must not be confused with the '^akb 

The former is man’s intellect at the moment when 
it is active, the latter is superhuman and ever active. 

4. The ''akl musiafad adeptus sive 

adquisitus). Thus is called man’s intellect as a 
perfect gift from the “dispenser of forms”, the 
'akl fd'al. Those who teach a faculty of appro¬ 
priation in man, speak about an ^akl muktasab. 

As generally distinction is made between akl 
'ilnii and 'akl 'aniali the 

various degrees of practical intelligence as also the 
mystical conditions of the soul are often so defined 
as to correspond with the degrees of theoretical 
intelligence. The antithesis of 'akl is hiss. 

Bibliography. Franz Brentano, Die Psy¬ 
chologic des Aristoteles (Mainz, 1867); Aron 
Giinsz, Die Abhandl. des Alex. v. Aphrod. uber 
den Intellect (Leipzig dissert. 1886); Diet, of 
the technical terms ii. 1026 et seq.'., Maimonides, 
Le guide des egares (ed. Munk) i. chapt. 68 
(301 et seq.y. ii. ch. 4 (51 et seq.y chapt. 6 
(66 et seq.') ; T. J. de Boer, Zu Kindi undseiner 
Schtile., in the Arch.f. Gesch.d. Philosophic yiiW. 
second number (1899), p. 172 et seq.', the same, 
Gesch. d, Philos, im Islam (1901), espec. p. 94 
et seq., 105 e/; M. Steinschneider, 

{Mem. de I Ac. imp. des Sciences de St. Pet., 
7"' ser. vol. xiii. n«. 4), 1869, p. 90 et. seq.', 
Dieterici, AlfarabVs philos-Abhandl., Text p. 39 
et seq., transl. 61 et seq.', M. Horten, Das Buck 
der Ringsteine Farabis {Beitr. z. Gesch. d. 
Philos, d. Mittelalters, v. 3), 1906, p. 241 et 
seq.', Kitab Ma'ani I-Kafs (ed. Goldziher, in 
Abh. d. K'dn. Ges. d. JViss. zu Gottingen', 
Philol. hist. Kl., N. F. ix. I.), 1907, p. 41 et 
seq. ; the same. La onzieme intelligence {R&vue 
Afric. 1906), n“. 261-262, p. 242 et seq. 

(T. J. DE Boer.) 


AKLA (a.) = cancerous tumour. Ibn Sin 5 
describes this disease as follows: 

“When a member begins to corrupt and in¬ 
flames the adjacent part of the body, the end 
is corrosion, and it is this process which is called 
akla. And it is said of that part of the member, 
which is infected by the putrefaction, that it is 
dead; and but for the thickness of its matter it 
would not hold, and fall off. 

The following remedies may prevent this is¬ 
sue: Take equal quantities of chalcotrichite (copper- 
bloom), of honey and of alum, and with their 
mixture rub the affected spot; that will hinder 
its development, making the putrid part drop off 
and protecting the contiguous flesh. 

And when the process has passed the stages 
of inflammation and discolouring, a more gentle 
treatment must be tried, wetting it gradually (or; 
by a little wetting). 

And here follows another cure for the putre¬ 
faction ; 

Powder it with rolled hollow-root and gall-nut 
mixed together in equal quantities until it be¬ 
comes dry. Vitriol and yellow vitriol are equally 
effective, especially together with vinegar and 
nut-leaves, and also with the wild cucumber or its 
juice. And if part of the flesh is already corrupted, 
cut it away or make it fall off by means of sar- 
cocolla pastilles; stUl stronger than this is euphor- 
bium. And after one layer has fallen off, get oil 
ready and put it on the sore spot; then the rest 
will come off and the sound flesh will appear. Red 
vitriol may be sprinkled on the wound to spare the 
skin. When the pus has become visible, it must 
not be cut away nor be removed by uncovering 
it, lest the taint should spread. And if the in¬ 
flammation round the putrid part increases, barley 
water with henbane juice is recommended as a 
good expedient for stopping it. But I cannot ap¬ 
prove of that, although I consider it indispensable 
for the treatment of the sound parts of the body 
to keep the disease away from them. When the 
rotten member has been cut away, the adjacent 
parts ought to be burnt with fire — which requires 
resolution — or with caustic and burning remedies, 
especially in cases where such members are af¬ 
fected as soon decay in consequence of their own 
heat and the contiguity of secretions, for example 
the penis and the anus. 

The foregoing is what we wanted to say here; 
in our discussion on ulcers useful matter may be 
found in addition to the present chapter”. 

^ (J. Lippert.) 

AKRAB (a.) is the name of the scorpion. 
The scorpions belong to the class of the arachnida. 
They are not found beyond 45O. N. Lat. In Europe 
and the other countries on the Mediterranean their 
class (otherwise dangerous for its sting) is mostly 
represented by the harmless field-scorpion (buthus 
occitanus). But in Asia and Africa other varieties 
are found, which by their sting not only cause 
paralysis, fever, fainting fits and nausea, but some¬ 
times even death. The scorpion is a very common 
insect in hot climates, where it even finds its way 
into people’s houses and hides in warm clothes 
and footwear, by which habit it has stirred of old 
the imagination of the oriental peoples. It was 
given a place amongst the stars as a constellation 
and as the eighth sign of the zodiac; it played a 
part in the interpretation of dreams; and to find 
one was considered a good omen. — It was gene- 
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rally believed to be more dangerous than it really 
was; magic spells (afterwards verses from the 
Kor’an) engraved in seal-rings were used as a safe¬ 
guard against its sting, of which, according to 
tradition, even Muhammed dit not disapprove. 
Modem investigation has proved the Arabian 
scientists to have been right in observing that the 
scorpion escapes extreme heat and other evils by 
a prick with its own sting, in other words by 
committing suicide, and also that the mother carries 
her young on her back until she perishes under 
the weight. The scorpion, like most poisonous 
animals and insects, played an important part in 
mediaeval Arabian medicine; the best cure for the 
scorpion’s sting was either to eat it roasted or to 
lay it, pulverised or soaked in oil, on the wound; 
its ashes were considered a remedy for weak eyes 
and the gravel; another mixture extracted from the 
most poisonous of all scorpions, the black scorpion 
(scorpio afer), was even said to be an efficacious 
remedy for leprosy. But especial healing power 
was attributed by the Arabs (who herein followed 
the Greeks) to the scorpion oil which was prepared 
in various ways; it was used for virulent sores, 
for back-ache and sciatica, and especially as a 
remedy against loss of hair. Concerning the use 
of scorpions in war cp. a remarkable communication 
in Elliot and Dowson, Hist, of India v. 550-551. — 
In Arabian literature the scorpion is often men¬ 
tioned, and always as the embodiment of perfidious 
hostility (JHamdsa.^ ed. Freytag, p. 105, verse I, 
p. 156, verse 2; Hudsailian poems n". 21,54; 
Mufafdaliydt., ed. Thorbecke, n®. 19,1a; Nabigha, 
ed. Ahlwardt, n”. 1,4), as a symbol of caustic 
speech f^Urwa n®. 15, 5), and of slander (‘LTwa 
n®. 5,6; Farazdalf, Diwdn n®. 61,3). It is used in 
like manner in the proverb; “More stinging than 
a scorpion” Freytag, Proverbia n®. 902). The 
coldest winter days (the time of the new moon in 
November, December and January) were called 
the “three Scorpions” because of their “piercing” 
cold (already in Farazdak’s Diwdn n®. 122,5; cp. 
Calendrier de Cordoue p. to). 

Bibliography. Damiri i. 161 et seq.\ 
^zwlnl (ed. Wiistenf.) i. 439-440; Ibn al- 
Baitar, al-Djdml^ (Bulak, 1291) iii. 1281; Dozy, 
Supplement ii. 152-153; Hommel, Ursprung 
und Alter arabischer Sternnamen und Mond- 
stationen., in the Zeitschr. d. Deutschen Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.jX'i. 605. (Hell.) 

"AlfRABA" is the name of two localities; 

1. A place on the frontier of Yamama, famous 
for the bloody battle in which Musailima and the 
Banu HanTfa were defeated by Khalid. In its 
neighbourhood was a grove (Jtadika).^ surrounded by 
a wall and, before this battle, known by the name 
of “Rahman’s garden”; later on it was called 
“garden of death”. 

Bibliography. Tabari i. 1937—1940; 
Beladhori (ed. de Goeje) p. 88; Yaljut, Mu^-djam 
ii. 226; iii. 694. 

2. A place of residence of the Gbnssanide princes 
in Djawlan; it is probably identical with the 
present ’’Akraba” in the province of Djedur. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mildjam iii. 695; 
Noldeke, in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch. xxix. 430; cp. in the Zeitschr. des 
Deutsch. Paldstina-Vereins xii. the map of the 
Djebel^ Hawran A B 3. (F. Buhl.) 

AKRABA DHI N (a. ; also Karabadhin) = 
pharmacopoeia. The word is derived from Sy¬ 


riac grdfddhin., which in its turn was borrowed from 
the Greek (yfet^lSiov = short treatise). Tsa b. '’All 
defines it as rasm al-adwiya aw nask aw madjmif.^ 
for which the modem equivalent is pharmacopoeia. 

Ibn Sina’s Kdnun iii. 309 contains the fol¬ 
lowing comment on the subject; Not every disease 
can be cured by a simple drug, especially not 
those of a complicated character; if we did find 
one we should prefer to use it. But we may per¬ 
haps find a composition, corresponding with the 
complicated nature of the disease; or we may 
find only such a one as needs strengthening in 
one of its components by an additional element. 
In that case we have to add a simple drug which 
enhances its virtue, as is done with camomile; 
for in this physic the dissolving power is stronger 
than the astringent power; so the latter must be 
increased by the admixture of a simple drug. 

And sometimes we find a warming simple me¬ 
dicament; but supposing our need of warmth is 
less than the quantity of warmth it supplies, we 
have to add a cooling medicine. If on the other 
hand we require more heat, another warming 
medicine must be added. 

And sometimes we need a warming medicine 
composed of four parts, and we only find one of 
three and one of five; in that case we mix the 
two to see whether the mixture will yield one 
of four parts. 

And sometimes the medicine, which we want 
to apply, is efficacious in the case under consider¬ 
ation, but it is detrimental in another. In case 
of the latter we must mix it with such an 
element as neutralises the harm it might do. 

And sometimes the medicine is bitter and the 
patient loathes it; the stomach is nauseated and 
sends it back; then we must add something to 
make it palatable. 

Sometimes we want the medicine to work at a 
remote part of the body, but we are afraid that 
the first and the second digestion might diminish 
its strength; in such cases we wrap it up in a 
cover, which prevents the two digestions from 
doing it any harm on its way to the member in 
question, as for example opium is mixed with 
theriaces. 

Sometimes we want the medicine to disperse. 
For instance camphor pastilles contain a portion 
of saffron to enable them to reach the heart; but 
when they have reached it, the dispersing faculty 
begins to operate; it expells the saffron, deprives 
it of its power, and makes the cooling and 
quenching elements affect the heart, in the same 
way as the separating power does, by separating 
the dissolving and astringent faculties. It is all 
the same whether the medicine be natural or 
artificial; it lets the dissolving element escape 
towards the affected member to dissolve the mat¬ 
ter, and the dispersing element towards the canals 
of the matter to prevent its flow. 

Sometimes we TOnt a medicine, which slackens 
a little on its way to the affected part, so that 
it can have a fine and thorough effect; but sup¬ 
posing the medicine is quick in passing through, 
we have to mix it with that which retards its 
passage. Such is the case with many aperients, 
for they are quick in passing through the liver. 
So if we require a retardation of the medicine in 
the liver, we add such medicines as tend towards 
a direction away from the liver — such as radish 
seed, which tends towards the opening of the 
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stomach. In that way the passage of the medicine 
is slackened to such an extent as to allow its 
useful element to reach the liver and to per¬ 
vade it. 

Sometimes the medicine which we employ serves 
two ends, whereas we aim at one only. Then we 
have recourse to an admixture of a drug, which 
compells it towards the desired end. Spanish flies 
for example are put into diarrhoetic and purgative 
medicaments, in order to turn them away from 
the direction of the veins and towards that of 
the kidneys and the bladder. 

Understand that a large majority of medicines 
have a place of operation and a place from whence 
they operate. Sometimes it is required that the 
medicine operates beyond the place where it stops. 
In that case something is needed which can pre¬ 
pare the way to it. Another time we want it to 
operate nearer the place where it stops, and then 
we require a medicine to arrest it. 

Understand that the thing which has been tried 
is better than the thing which has not been tried, 
and that a few drugs are better than a great 
many for each individual case. 

The reason why the thing which has been tried 
is to be preferred, lies in the fact that in each 
composition both its component parts and their 
totality are operative. That which has not been 
tried can only be considered useful on the strength 
of our knowledge of its components, but we do 
not know what will be the effect of their mixt¬ 
ure, whether it will yield something better than 
we expected, or not. For sometimes the result of 
the mixture is more efficacious than its component 
parts would seem to promise. 

The compound medicines are arranged into 
eleven categories, which in their turn can be 
analysed into countless separate drugs, which are 
either called after the method of preparation or 
after physicians, countries etc. 

The eleven categories are the following: 

1. Al-tiryakat^ Greek universal anti¬ 

dotes, those prepared with the flesh of vipers 
being preferred most; akras (pastilles), via^adjln 
(electuaries), comfits. 

2. lyaradyat^ Greek I'ffa, amongst which are 
especially famous the ■jrtx.fi, the sacred bit¬ 
ter medicines. 

3. Dyawarishinat (Pers.), aperients and non¬ 
aperients. 

4. Safufat , powders, medicines which are 
taken dry. 

5. Lu^ukat^ electuaries. 

6. Ashriba and rububat^ the difference between 
them being, that the former are juices that work 
independently, and the latter are such as operate 
by the admixture of something sweet. 

7. Nursed and sugared medicines. 

8. Akras^ pastilles. 

9. Sulakat and grains. 

to. Ointments. 

It. Marahim wa~dimadat^ salves and dressings. 

(J. LtPPERT.) 

AKRAD (a.) plur. of Kurd [q. v.]. 

AKRAS (a.) corresponds with what we call 
pastilles. The medicinal signification of the word 
does not seem to have been recorded in any original 
Arabic dictionary, not even by Ibn .Stda. Ibn Sina, 
A anun iii. 382 (in the text erroneously 372) 
restricts himself to giving a collection of recipes 
of various sorts of pastilles after their titles. 


without any explanation concerning their-meaning, 
as he is otherwise wont to do. 

First he mentions the akras al-kawkab^ i. e. 
constellation pastilles, and says that they stood 
in the highest esteem with the ancient physicians, 
who for that reason gave them this name. After 
that he speaks about the effect of these pastilles: 
They act upon the weak stomach, counteracting 
the secretions which other members discharge into 
it, and they stop the bitter crudity. They are 
rubbed upon the forehead and soothe head-ache; 
they are useful in cases of catarrh and tooth¬ 
ache, and together with galbanum are applied to 
a corroded (probably cancerous) part of the body. 
They are good for ear-ache, for loss of blood, for 
a discharge from any part of the body, for chronic 
coughs and intermittent fevers when taken in 
pyritic water containing silver, and for poisons 
when taken in rue water. 

Then follows the recipe: 

Take myrrh, castoreum, nard, cassia, sealed 
potter’s clay and mandrake skins, 5 drachms of 
each; opium, saffron, bryony, star of earth (kavi- 
kab al-ard aniseed, violet seeds, fluid storax 
resin, and celery seed, 8 drachms of each. Pound 
all these drugs and knead them with gum which 
has first been moistened with flavoured wine, and 
divide the dough with pastilles of half a drachm 
each, which must be put to dry in the shade 
before use. 

Then follow seven rose pastilles with their 
recipes: 

1 Rose pastilles for the whole 

2 „ „ of Aesculapius 

3 n I) °f Sakmunia 

4 „ „ of Tabashir 

5 » » called Daniwarda 

6 „ „ another recipe 

7 n )) °f Sunbul (hyacinths). 

Then five camphor pastilles are enumerated, 

usually with the addition ^camphor pastilles" 
(another recipe). 

Then follow tabashir pastilles. 

Then pastilles of Emir Bashir. 

Then six more pages of other kinds, all of 
them with an account of their effect and a recipe. 

^ (J. Lippert.) 

AKS (a.) = inversion, used in a pregnant 
sense (= '^aks al-kalatn) to designate a certain 
figure of rhetoric, which consists in the trans¬ 
position of two parts of a clause, or of two 
clauses, w-ith the result that what comes first in 
the former comes last in the latter, and what 
comes last in the former comes first in the latter. 
I he Arabian philologists call this figure of rhe¬ 
toric also tabdil^ and look upon it as one of the 
most beautiful plays upon words, which at the 
same time define the meaning accurately {al~muh~ 
sinat al-m(Pnawiyd). They distinguish three dif¬ 
ferent kinds; i. In one nominal clause the trans¬ 
position of the subject and the genitive which is 
^pendent on it, e. g. ^adat al-saddt saddt al~ 
adat. 2. In two nominal clauses the trans¬ 
position of the subject and a word dependent on 
the clause,^e. g. (Sura 60, ,0) la hunna hill'm la- 
hum iva-la hum yahillTina la~hunna. — 3. In 
two verbal clauses the transposition of two words 
w'hich are dependent on the verb, e. g. (Sura 
10, 32) man yukAri^ al-haiya min al-maiyit 7ua- 
yukhridj al-maiyit^ min al-haiy. 

Bibliography. Mehren, Rhetorik p. 104; 
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Diet, of techn. terms p. 978, 3 towards the end, 
979, 14- . _ (Weil.) 

AKSARA. [See ak sarai, under ak.] 

AL, the article in Arabic, is the particle of 
determination, and as such called adat (or harf') 
al-td'rif. According to Sibawaihi and a vast ma¬ 
jority of grammarians the alif of al is only a 
prefix, whereas the lam is the actual vehicle of 
the determination. Al-Khalll on the other hand 
maintains that the alif has always formed part of 
the stem but was slurred down to an alif ivasla- 
tum in consequence of the frequent use of the 
word. He therefore calls the article al-alif sva V- 
the majority of the other grammarians simply 
lam al-td^rif. The Arabian philologists take the 
lam to be a demonstrative (still preserved for 
example in Malika.^ alladhf).^ just as the Hebrew 
article has demonstrative meaning (the primary 
form of the latter article seems to have been the 
demonstrative A 5 , and not Aa/, which would cor¬ 
respond with Arabic). In such forms as a/-2«‘', 
al-yawma a trace is preserved of the original 
demonstrative sense of a/, which afterwards has 
become a simple particle of definition. The article 
and the noun following are always written in 
one word; if the initial sound of the noun is 
a dental or a sibilant, the lam is assimilated to 
it. fZamakhsharl, al-Mufassal p. 193, et seq.'). 
Al is used to single out a certain special indivi¬ 
dual (Jam aldahd\ or to define the species (Jam 
al-dyins'). It is occasionally used also as a relative 
pronoun. In the south of Arabia the dialectical 
pronunciation of the article is am (Mufassal 
p. 169, 8, 174, ,8 et seq.). 

Bibliography. Lane, Lexicon p. 74, col. 
I et seq.\ Wright, Arabic Grammar (3''d ed.) 

§ 345 ; A® same, Comp. Grammar p. 114- 
115; Zamakhsharl, al-Mufassal p. 153, 1—9; 
Zimmem, Vergl. Grammatik § 57. (Weil.) 
AL (A.) = fata morgana, a kind of mirage, 
caused by the heightened temperature of the earth 
due to the heat of the sun, in consequence of 
which the ground looks like an expanse of water; 
cp. Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben (and ed.) p. 9 
et seq.\ Geyer, Zwei Gedichte »<,» (Vienna, 

1905) P- 107-108; al-Hutai’a n®. 7, 3,; al-Kut 5 mi, 
n®._3, 24. — A synonym of al is sardb. 

Al is also the name of a demon, who attacks 
women in childbed, to judge from the descriptions 
a personification of puerperal fever; cp, Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xxxvi. 85; Gold- 
ziher, Abh. zur arab. Philologie i. 116. 

(A. Haffner.) 

AL (a.) family, kindred, relatives, in the 
widest sense of the word. According to accounts 
dating from Islamic times the pre-Islamic Kuraislj 
had called themselves Al (or Ahl) Allah (refer¬ 
ences are given by Margoliouth, p. 19), 

because they were the keepers of the Ka'ba and 
the sacred treasures. In Islam the word obtained 
a W'ider sense in the combination Al al-Nabl.^ 
particularly through the medium of the prayer 
attributed to Muhammed: “Oh God, pray for 
(salli ’’aid) Muhammed and his AIV' Similar to 
the definition of the idea Ahl al-Bait [q. v.] the 
Shi'ites restrict also the expression Al al-Nabi to 
the family of the Prophet in the line descending 
from '^All and Fatima. (This lineal succession is 
especially called aldltra). Those who stand aloof 
from Sljj'itic tendencies understand by Al al-Nabl 
the Bans Hashim in the most comprehensive sense 


of the word; others the wives of the Prophet or 
his kinsmen in general; the most explicit denial 
of the ShiHtic claims is contained in the inter¬ 
pretation, that the Al of the Prophet comprehends 
alt votaries irrespective of relationship, or in a 
still wider sense all Mohammedans collectively, 
the entire Umma. 

Ibn Khaluya (d. 314 = 926-927) wrote a trea¬ 
tise Kitdb al-Al (quoted by Ba^ani, Martdr al- 
huda., Bombay 1320, p. 200), in which he divides 
the Al of the Prophet into 25 classes (Flugel, 
Die grammatischen Schulers der Araber p. 231). 
The pamphlet of the Shrttic theologian al-Raiyan 
b. al-Salt of Kumm, which contains the collected 
apophthegms of the Imam al-Rida concerning the 
difference between Al and Umma (TusI, List of 
Shy^a books., n®. 294) was probably meant as a 
reaction against the Sunnitic tendency to extend 
the acceptation of Al over the whole Umma. 
Concerning Al in the eulogies see Goldziher in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 1 . 
114—117. (Goldziher.) 

AL “^IMRAN (a.) is the title of the 3''<I Sura. 

ALA (a. ; plur. dldt) — instrument. In the 
classification of the sciences dldt is the name of 
such attainments as are acquired not for their 
own sake (as an end in itself), but “as a means 
to something else“, e. g. philological discipline 
and logic, which are a help in the study of reli¬ 
gion ; al-funun al-dliya along with al-'^utum al- 
shaAlya. Cp. the expression dldt al-munddama = 
knowledge and capacities which are useful in 
social intercourse. Consequently that what is cal¬ 
led ala differs only in so far from what is called 
adab [q. v.], as the former takes into account the 
attainments in their relation to the ^ilm ; cp. 
also '^Uyun al-akhbdr (ed. Brockelmann) i. 4, 10, 
,3. The appellation dldt corresponds exactly to 
the expression ’bpyava in the classification of the 
philological branches of learning by Tyrannion 
of Amisos; see Usener, Philologie und Geschichts- 
■wissenschaft (Bonn, 1882) p. 23. 

Bibliography. Ghazali, LhyeP., Kitdb al- 

Jlm., ch. ii. (Jthdf al-sdda i. 149); Snouck 

Hurgronje, Mekka ii. at the bottom of p. 206; 

Goldziher, in the Steinschneider-Festsehrift p. 

114 (where some more references are given). 

(Goldziher.) 

A^A (a.) = higher, highest, also used as a 
technical term [see isnad]. Al-A''ld is one of the 
titles of the 87*** Sura. 

ALA (t.)= spotted. This word is often found 
in geographical names (see the two following 
articles). 

ALA DAGH (“the spotted mountain”) is the 
name of two massifs to the west of mount Ararat 
on Russian and Turkish territory. The north¬ 
eastern continuation of the Bulghar Dagh (Tau¬ 
rus) also bears this name. 

ALA-SHEHR (Ala-Shehir (t.) = “the 
spotted town”, the ancient Philadelphia) is the ca¬ 
pital of a kaza in the sandjak of Sarukhan (wilayet 
of Aidin-Smyrna), at the foot of the Buz-dagh (Tmo- 
lus), 31 miles from the Kuzn-cai, at an elevation of 
574 ft; it has 22000 inhabitants, amongst whom 
there are 17000 Mussulmans and 4326 Greek Or¬ 
thodox. Ala-Shehr is the terminus of the railway 
Smyrna-Kasaba. There are cotton-mills, liquorice 
factories, spinning-mills and tanneries, and it is 
famous for its halsvd. The place was conquered 
by the Ottomans in 1391, though not until 1423 
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a definitive occupation was carried out by Sultan 
Murad II. Near Ala-Shehr, in 607 (1210-1211) a 
battle was fought between Theodore Lascaris and 
Kai-Khosraw I, the Seldjukide Sultan of Ram, in 
which the latter was killed with a javelin by a 
Frankish soldier of the Greek Emperor. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'AsU iii. 571 ct seq.\ F. Sarre, Beise in Klein- 
asien pp. 4-5; Ch. Texier, Asie Mineure pp. 
269-270; M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil de textes 
relat. a I'hist, des Sel^oucides iii. 80; Cl. 
Huart, Epigraphie arabe d'Asie Mineure p. 61; 
E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ. ix. 606; Hamil¬ 
ton, Researches ii. 375. (Cl. Huart.) 

"ALA" (a.) = elevation. Hence the hono¬ 
rific surnames of "Ala" al-Dawla = Elevation of 
the dynasty, "Ala" al-Din = Elevation of religion. 

"ALA" al-IMWLA. [See dushmanziyar.] 

"ALA" al-DIN. [See husain djahansuz, kai 

KOBAD B. kai ICHOSRAW, MUHAMMED KH^ARIZM- 
SHAH, AL-DJUWAINL] 

"ALA" al-DIN Muhammed b. Hasan was the 
last Grand-Master but one of the Assassins [q. v.]. 
He was born in 609 (1210), and obtained the 
dignity of Grand-Master after his father’s death 
in 618 (1220). Soon afterwards he is said to 
have lapsed into a state of melancholy and in¬ 
sanity in consequence of sexual excesses, for 
which reason some people wanted his son Rukn 
al-Din IGiurshah to take his place. Schism within 
the order and massacres were the result, until at 
last, in Dhu’l-Ka'da 653 (Dec. 1255) the Grand- 
Master himself was murdered. 

Bibliography. Rashid al-Din, Didmi^ al- 
tawarikh.^ Tdrlkh-i guzideh\ d’Ohsson, 
des Mongols iii. 174 et seq.\ 'Rxovisit, A literary 
history of Persia ii. 456 et seq. 

"ALA" al-DIN Muhammed KhaldiI, Prince 
of Delhi, nephew and son-in-law of Djalal al-Din 
Ferozshah, caused his uncle to be murdered trea¬ 
cherously in 695 (1296), had his uncle’s son cast 
into prison and blinded, and himself ascended 
the throne. Before his accession he had made 
conquests in the Deccan; in the early years of 
his reign he repeatedly put to (light the Mongols, 
who often afflicted the Pandjab with their pre¬ 
datory incursions; and after he had made him¬ 
self safe from rebellious relations, he resumed his 
former conquests and commissioned his generals 
to subject Deogiri (the present Dawlatabad) and 
Warangal. They were successful, and having ad¬ 
vanced still further south, conquered Dwarasa- 
mudra, destroyed a heathen temple in Ma'bar 
and brought home an enormous booty. "Ala" al- 
Dln proved a powerful and unscrupulous ruler. 
Although he possessed no culture whatever, poetry 
and sciences w'ere zealously cultivated during 
his reign. He died towards the close of the year 
715 (1316). Cp. the art. khaldtI. 

Bibliography. Barani (Barni), Ta^rikh-i 
Ferdzshdhi\ Firishta, Ta'rlhh i. 175 et seq.\ 
Elliot and Dowson, History of India iii; Im¬ 
perial Gazetteer (1908) 361-362. 

"ALA" al-DIN pasha was the first notable 
legislator of the Ottoman realm. He was a son 
of the founder of the realm 'Othman, the second 
according to the ofScial Turkish historian Idris 
from Bitlis (d. 930=1523-1524), who had the 
largest store of information at his disposal, the 
eldest according to Mehmed Katib Za"im, who 
wrote considerably later (d. 982 = 1574-1575) 


and for this epoch mainly relied on Nesirl, a 
writer of the first half of the 151!' century, in 
whose account however just this question of the 
brothers’ ages is passed over in silence. In spite 
of that, the latter statement has been promulgated 
with some zeal by later Turkish historians, for 
what reason it is not easy to see. In all descript¬ 
ions "Ala" al-Din appears as a rather dispassionate, 
passive nature. That explains why his father, 
a few years before 708 (1308), when he settled 
down in the newly conquered town of Yeni-Shehr, 
kept "Ala" al-Din at home, whereas the warlike 
Orkhan at this time already was sent in all di¬ 
rections to extend the empire. The second half 
of Othman’s reign rings with the praises of Or- 
khan’s victories, but of "Ala" al-Din nothing is 
heard for a period of twenty years. No wonder 
then that "Othman before his death, amongst 
other testamentary directions, consigned the suc¬ 
cession to OrWian, who had deserved so well of 
the empire and of Islam; this grant however was 
of a strictly private character, as no mention is 
made of the presence of any witnesses. Not a 
single word in the long admonitions refers to 
"Ala" al-Din. After Othman's death (726=1325- 
1326) the two brothers had first of all some 
amicable discussions together. "Ala" al-Din “Ce- 
lebi’’, who liked to take things easy, was so struck 
with consternation at discovering that their father, 
that brave conqueror, had left them no fortune, 
that he suggested to his brother that they should 
choose the more lucrative occupation of herds¬ 
men, but impulsive Orkhan declined this mode 
of life for himself. "Ala" al-Din observed indiffer¬ 
ently : “well, our father during his lifetime in¬ 
deed bequeathed the principality (feylik) to Or- 
khan’s charge”, and submitted to the testamentary 
disposition. He paid his brother homage without 
delay, gaining thereby every one’s praise for his con¬ 
ciliatory disposition. "Ala" al-Din evidently having 
been initiated by his father into the state-affairs, 
Orkhan asked him for his help, which he granted 
without reserve (according to Idris). Neshri as¬ 
serts that he refused the post of vizier, which 
was offered to him on that occasion, but accord¬ 
ing to a Turkish history in manuscript (Konigl. 
Bibl. Berlin, acc. ms. 1894, nO. 177), which is 
brought down to the year 917 of the Hidjra, he 
accepted the offer. Although the latter statement 
is not made explicitly by Idris, who indulges 
rather too much in general expressions, we may 
conclude as much from his practice of referring 
henceforth to "Ala" al-Din as Pasha. About this 
time "Ala" al-Din asked his brother to give him 
the village of Fodra, which lay on the left-hand 
side of the main road from Brusa to Mikhali£ 
in the plain of Kete (written: Kiteh) and he ob¬ 
tained it at once as his property. In the Takwlm 
al-tavidrikh.^ written more than three centuries 
later, the year 727 (1326—1327) is given as the 
date of the proclamation of Ottoman laws in 
compliance with the advice of "Ala" al-Din Pasha, 
but to this isolated statement little importance 
can be attached. Perhaps it was the author’s sole 
intention to imply that in the year mentioned 
"Ala" al-Din received the highest dignity, as shortly 
afterwards he again refers to the well-known laws 
of Orkhan’s reign under a different date! 

But "Ala" al-Din’s activity becomes especially 
noteworthy during tlie years that follow. In 729 
(1328—1329), on the occasion of a visit to his 
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brother, whom he had come to congratulate on 
the recent conquest of Izmid, the principal port 
on the sea of Marmora, he suggested three import- 
antinnovationsto Orkhan. They are the achieve¬ 
ment of a race, which felt conscious of having 
opened a new era, and dared look on all sides 
without fear. They proclaim their wish that aU 
the Turkish nomads living under the rule of 
‘Othman’s family, shall be united under the shield 
of a firm dominion able to enforce obedience on 
every side. The three innovations are the follow¬ 
ing: a monetary system, an official 
costume andan organisation of the army. 

It is almost certain that, after the collapse of 
the dominion of the Seldjuks in 1307, '^Othman 
as a feoffee of the last Sel^uk prince '^Ala^ al-Dln 
Kai Kobad III, had the right to stamp coins in his 
own name^ but according to a reliable authority 
he never made use of this sovereign’s right. At 
‘Ala” al-Dln’s suggestion the first coins were 
stamped in Ork^an’s name in 729 (1328- 
1329). They show on one side the article of faith 
and on the other the name of the prince toge¬ 
ther with the optative formula khallada 'lldk'‘ 
mulhflhu (may God make his reign eternal). The 
technical error which has crept in, the spelling 
Okhan in stead of OrUian, is due to the Turco¬ 
man practice of slurring the r. The name of Or- 
khan’s father, the year and the place of coinage 
and also the prince’s title are omitted. The cha¬ 
racters are kQfic. We only possess silver coins 
of Orkhan Bey, as gold pieces as a rule were 
not stamped in the Ottoman realm until the second 
half of the 9‘h (15*) century. The old Arabian 
basis of the monetary system was abolished by 
the Ottomans and supplanted by a standard of 
coinage which was first brought into practice by 
the last sultans of the Seldjuks (‘Ala” al-Din Kai 
Kobad III and his uncle Mas'ad II), and has re¬ 
mained the coinage of the Ottoman rulers ever 
since. Its basis is the akca^ which is a translation 
of Greek ita-zr/iov, the name of a silver coin of 
the Byzantines, which had been current since the 
tenth century or even earlier. Owing to the want 
of contemporary authorities for the history of 
Asia Minor, the word is not found in the epoch 
of the first Ottoman ruler except, towards the 
close of the reign of the Mongol prince Ghazan 
Khmi (d. 703=1304), amongst the Turcomans 
of Adharbaidjan. The new coin was called akca-i 
^oihinafii^ soon simply ^othvidnl in daily use. 
Its full weight amounted to six klrat (i. e. a 
quarter of a dirhem as fixed with great precision 
in Moslem law), although it was allowed a latitude 
of of the full weight. The actual amount of 
metal at that time was 5r exceeding by 

far the lowest limit Qiydr) of 54 kirdt. Conse¬ 
quently the akca corresponded in weight to the 
present piastre, being bigger, as its circuit was 
18 millimetres, but also thinner than the latter. 
Besides the simple akca no other silver coin was 
stamped during Orkhan’s reign. Of an explicit 
prohibition of the circulation of Seldjuk money 
nothing is heard. 

It is not very probable that the asper of eight 
carats, which in 1334 was current in Rhodes 
(cp. P. Paciaudi, De cultu S. yohannis Baptistae^ 
Rome 1755, p. 319), was identical with the Otto¬ 
man akca. Also at Trebizond, in Caucasian Ar¬ 
menia and the bordering countries of the Mongol 
Sultan Abu Sa‘ld the asper was current coin 


about 1334. (cp. Pegoletti, Della decima e delle 
altre gravezze, vol. iii. ed. by Pagnini, Lisbon 
and Lucca, 1766, p. 9, 13). 

The second reform of ‘Ala” al-Din consisted in 
the choice of an official costume for the Otto¬ 
mans, after the example of the Byzantines. Whereas 
the Grecian castellans were conspicuous at a 
remote distance by their rich gold-embroidered 
head-gear, and even their servants wore a gold 
embroidered head-dress though of a simpler style, 
for the Ottomans a coniform cap of white felt 
was prescribed, on the ground of the highly 
esteemed Arabian maxim: “the best garment is 
the white one”. This head-dress however was 
only intended as a mark of distinction for civil 
and military servants of the Sultan, whereas the 
rest of his subjects evidently remained free in the 
choice of their clothes. 

The third suggestion, the organisation of 
the army, was the most important of the three, 
not so much because of the motives, which brought 
‘Ala” al-DIn to its conception, but because of its 
result. For it met with such appreciation from 
the side of the warlike nomadic people, that in 
a short time the Ottoman nation underwent a 
complete metamorphosis and became the most 
wonderful military mechanism, which had been 
seen in Europe for centuries. What ‘Ala” al-Din 
desired was a division of the troops into subdivi¬ 
sions, and the appointment of officers over 
the latter. Hence we may evidently conclude that 
until then the Turks, as far as they had sworn 
allegiance to ‘Oilman’s race, were free to band 
together at random and to go marauding in hostile 
territory, which would account for the absence 
of an offically recognised supreme command. The 
right of warfare now became state privilege. Eco¬ 
nomical considerations seem to have had just as 
much weight with ‘Ala” al-Din as military mo¬ 
tives. For details he referred to the “judge” 
Kara lOialll, a relative of their father ‘Offiman, 
who was far superior to ‘Ala” al-Din in know¬ 
ledge and energy. Whereas the latter was more 
concerned about outward things and unable to 
realise the actual faults and deficiencies, the Sul¬ 
tan with his military experience and the judge 
with his commanding view of the entire domain 
of state-affairs went at once down to the core of 
the matter. They came to the conclusion that 
lack of infantry had made the Turks waste so 
much time on prolonged sieges, not the least on 
that of Brusa. The three men discussed the matter 
together, and the outcome was a decision to form 
an army of foot-soldiers, which should only be 
summoned in case of war. It should be formed 
of young men of Turkish nationality, and have 
divisions and sub-divisions of 1000, 100 and lO 
men, an organisation which seems to be a funda¬ 
mental idea with all nations. The men during 
their service in time of war should receive a 
daily payment of one akca each. This organis¬ 
ation, an army without drilling, had the germs 
of death already in itself, and was soon supplanted 
by the institution of the janizaries, which 
was the exclusive work of Kara Khalil. The name 
of ‘Ala” al-DIn is not mentioned in connection 
with the formation of the latter corps; he cer¬ 
tainly had no prominent share in it. His merit 
consists in having referred his brother to the in¬ 
comparable organising genius of Kara Khalil. 

We have no means to ascertain whether ‘Ala” 
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al-Din at a later period played a prominent part 
once more, whether he held the post of vizier, 
or as later authorities have it with great preten¬ 
sions to exactitude, whether he lived the retired 
life of a pious private man. In the Kukiirtli 
quarter at Brusa he built a dervish monastery, 
and erected two mosques in the fortress which 
bars the approach to Kaplidja, near one of which 
he chose his abode. 

He died at Bigha in the year 732 (1331-1332)5 
or according to Chalkondylas, who wrote, it is 
true, after the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks and took great freedom in handling the 
historical facts, Orkhan had made away with him. 
He was interred at Brusa; his coffin is still shown 
there in the mausoleum of his brother who, more 
fortunate than he, had come to power. 

Descendants of “^Ala" al-Din were still to be 
found at Brusa in the middle of the q* (15’’') 
century. 

The above account, which differs in details 
from those of Hammer and Zinkeisen, is mainly 
founded on Ne.shrl’s and Idris’ histories of the 
Ottoman realm. Sa'd al-Dln, having no further 
material at his disposal, was the first to draw a little 
on his imagination, which he was outdone again 
by Mouradgea d’Ohsson in his Tableau de VEm- 
fire Oltoman (1788; vol. iii. of the Folio edition). 
Zinkeisen’s version is based on an analysis of the 
accounts by Sa'^d al-Din and d’Ohsson. Special 
articles on the monetary question are found in 
Belin’s Essay sur Vhistoire iconomique de la Tur- 
quie {Journ. Asiai. 6* ser. vol. iii. p. 421 et 
seq.) and particularly in Isma^Il Ghalib’s Takvnm-i 
maskukat-i ’■othmanlya (Constantinople, 1307); 
also in Ahmed DJewdet’s Wak^i-i dawlat-i ^allya 
V. (1278) p. 301, and finally in Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s The coins of the Turks in the British 
Museum (London 1883), of which only a discreet 
use should be made. (K. SOssheim.) 

ALACA (t. ; originally a diminutive of ala [q. v.] 
= spotted, variegated) = chintz with coloured 
stripes (cp. Yule and Burnell, Hobson-Jobson^ s. v. 
Alleja p. 8 and 756); it is also found in geo¬ 
graphical names (see for example the next ar¬ 
ticle). 

ALACA DAGH is the name of a mountain, 
constituting a spur of the Kara Dagh in the ter¬ 
ritory of Kars. Near it the Russians gained their 
well-known victory over the Turks on October 

l6‘>' 1877. 

ALACTAGA (Mongolic; also Alakdaga, Alak- 
dagen, Alakdagha)= “h0rse-jumper”, a species 
of the family of sand-jumpers (scirtetes) which is 
closely related to the jerboas (Arab, yarbif q. v.). 
The “horse-jumper” is found in south-eastern 
Europe, especially in the steppes along the Don 
and in the Crimea, although its native country 
is Asia below 52° N. Lat. and west of Mongolia. 
It is about the size of a squirrel and its grace¬ 
ful little head is like that of a hare, for which 
reason it is called “ground-hare” or (on the Jaik) 
“little hare” by the Russians, and “camel-hare” 
by the Tartars. Its body and the long tail remind 
one of a mouse, the hind legs are almost four 
times as long as the front legs. The alactaga is 
the object of a rather energetic persecution, partly 
because of its eatable flesh, which is considered a 
dainty by the steppe-dwellers, partly because of 
the harm which popular superstition ascribes to 
it. Its flesh dried and pulverised is taken as a 


medicine in various places. Cp. Brehm, Tierleben 
(3rd ed.) ii. 485 et seq. (Hell.) 

ALADDIN (=‘Ala" al-DIn) is the hero of the 
tale of the magic lamp, which for the first time is 
found in Galland’s translation of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments. The Arabian original was dis¬ 
covered again by Zotenberg and published in 1888. 

Bibliography. Notices et Extraits des 
manuscr. de la Biblioth. Nation, xxviii.; Chauvin, 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes v. 55 ^tq. 

(J. Horovitz.) 

ALAHORT. [See al-hurr b. 'abd al-rahman 

AL-JHAKAFl.] 

ALAI (t.) = “procession”, “pageant”, “cere¬ 
mony”; also “regiment” in the military organis¬ 
ation of the Turks. — Gel in dldyi =e bridal pro¬ 
cession to the husband’s home. —■ Siirr'e dldyi — 
ceremony at the departure of the surr 'e-emini (d’Ohs¬ 
son, Tableau de I'empire ottoman iii. 202). — 
Bairdm-dldyi = the Sultan’s solemn procession to 
the mosque for the mid-day prayer on the two 
Bairams. — Aldi cawshlari — “sergeants of the pro¬ 
cession” , the title of twelve subaltern officers 
charged with the organisation of the public pro¬ 
cessions ; they were dressed in red velvet and 
carried a silver-mounted stick in their hand (d’Ohs¬ 
son, ibid. vii. 179). — Aldi-bei = a name for¬ 
merly assigned to a feudal officer, subordinate to 
the sandjak-bey, who in time of war had to con¬ 
duct to the latter the contingents of the sipdhis 
(d’Ohsson, ibid vii. 374); at the present day it is 
a title borne by the colonel of the gendarmery 
of a province (wildyet). 

Bibliograp hy. Barbier de Meynard, Diction, 
turc.-fransais i. lOl. (Cl. Huart.) 

'ALA^ (a.) = “clot of blood”; Surat al- 
^alak, title of the qfi'h Sura. 

'ALAKA(a.) = “relation”, used in grammar 
to denote the correlation between noun and verb 
(de Sacy, Grammaire arabe ii, 582), and in logic 
as a term for the connection of ideas, especially 
of judgments in a conditional proposition, which 
are necessarily associated, e. g.: “If the sun has 
risen, it is day”. {Diction, of techn. terms p. 1012 
rf -ff?-) _ (De Boer.) 

‘^ALAM (a.), plur. 'dlamiin, ’^asodlim = “world”, 
a Hebrew (resp. Aramaic) loanword (= '^dlanP 
^dlam\ which already occurs in the Korean. In 
the technical language of the philosophers and 
Sufis it is often connected with various nouns and 
adjectives to distinguish between the visible and 
the invisible world, between the various degrees 
of mystic perception etc. Cp. Diction, of techn. 
terms., p. 1053 et seq.-, Zenker, Tiirk. Arab. Pers. 
Worterb. p. 620; Dozy, Supplement ii. 165. 

’’ALAM (a.), plur. efldm = “finger-post”, 
“banner” (in the latter sense Arabic uses also 
li-wa and rayci). Already in pre-Islamic times each 
Bedouin tribe had its own banner, which differed 
in colour from those of other tribes. The banner 
was tied on to the lance, and it was usually the 
chieftain himself who carried it in the war. The 
Prophet also had his own banner, called '^Uhdb, 
which is said to have been black, although tra¬ 
dition also attributes white banners to Muhammed. 
The black banner was afterwards chosen by the 
'Abbasides, whereas the Umaiyades adopted the 
white one and the ‘Alides the green colour. 
A miniature in the famous Hariri manuscript (reprod. 
in Migeon, Manuel d’art musulman ii. 3) shows 
the black banner of the ^Abbasides. 
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Also the Persians and the Turks had then- 
banners, concerning which the articles direfsh, 
BAIRAK and SANOJAI^ may be consulted. 

Not only in warifare, but also in the religious 
life of the Moslems the banners played an im¬ 
portant part. In the latter case they are of various 
kinds, often embroidered with devices, particu¬ 
larly the Muhammedan articles of faith, and are 
fastened to a decorated staff. A great number of 
such banners are carried in religious processions, 
especially at the Muharram feast in Persia and 
India. Especially noteworthy are those standards 
amongst them, which are decorated at the top by 
the figure of a human hand with out-stretched 
fingers. Finally may be mentioned that during 
the solemn religious service on Fridays a banner 
is planted on either side of the pulpit. 

Bibliography. Freytag, EinUitung in das 
Studium der Arab. Sprache p. 262 et seq.\ 
Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben (a'xf ed.) 
p. 126; Van Vloten, De opkomst der Abbasiden 
p. 137 et seq.\ the same, Les drapeaux en 
usage a la fete de Hufein a Teheran (Jnternat. 
Archiv fur Ethnographic v.); Herklots, On the 
customs of the Moosulmans of India p. 176 
et seq. 

‘ALAM (a.) = “sign”. In grammar it is used 
as a general term for “proper names” of men, 
animals and things. The ism allalam (nomen 
propriumj always denotes one single definite thing 
of a sort; consequently it is considered as deter¬ 
minate in itself, and is as such opposed to the 
ism al-djins (nomen generis). The Arabian phi¬ 
lologists give a classification of the ism al-^alam 
from various points of view. The principal classes 
are the three following; 

I. With regard to the contents; 

1. /j-/«=:name in its proper sense. 

2. Kunya = the compound name with Abu , 
Umm., Ibn or Bint as its first element. 

3. Lakab = surname, 

a. Nabaz ~ nickname, f. i. Batta (duck). 

b. Name of honour, f. i. Shams al-Mdalt (sun 
of the high dignities). 

II. Syntactical; 

1. ''Alam mufrad.^ the name which consists of 
one word. 

2. Alam murakkab., the compound name, which 
is either 

a. Diumla.^ i. e. a complete sentence, such as 
Ta'abbata Sharron (he has taken misfortune 
under his arm), as such also called murak- 
kab isnadi (predicative compound), or 

b. Ghair djumla.^ i. e. no sentence, but either 
sc. Ismani dju'ila 'sm^n wahidoo , formed by the 

unconnected juxtaposition of two nouns, f. i. 
Bdlabakk.^ ma^dikarib., hence also called 
Murakkab mazdit (mixed compound), or 
Mudaf wa-mudaf ilaihi.^ consisting of two 
nouns, one in the genitive case being depend¬ 
ent on the other, f. i. ^Abd Manaf. This 
class comprehends all kunyas. 

III. Formative; 

1. ^Alam murtadjal (= improvised), i. e. the 
form exists only as an element of proper 
names (f. i. Eak'^as), or else it would have 
to be altered if used in the ordinary form¬ 
ation of nouns (f. i. Mahbab.^ Makwaza.^ in¬ 
stead of Mahabb.^ Makaza') ; 

2. ’’Alam mankul (metaphoric), i. e. the form 
of the proper name is derived from the or¬ 


dinary word-formations and designated origi¬ 
nally 

a. a concrete noun, f. i. Asad (lion), 

b. an abstract noun, f. i. Fadl (excellence), 

c. an adjective, f. i. Hatim (judging), 

d. a verb, f. i. Taghlib (“thou vanquishest”, 
the name of a tribe), 

e. an onomatopoeia, f. i. Babba., or 

f. a compound expression, f. i. Tdabbata 
Sharro”. 

Bibliography. Zamakhshaii, al-Mufassal 

p. 5—8; Wright, Arabic Grammar (3r<t ed.) 

i. § 191, note b; Sprenger, Diction, of techn. 

terms., at the bottom of p. 1048—1052, 2. 

(Weil.) 

al-A‘LAM (i. e. “the man with the harelip”) 
Abu ’l-Hadjdjadj YDsuf b. Sulaiman al-Shan- 
tamarI, a Spanish-Arabian philologist, was born 
at Santamaria in 410 (1019), came in 433(1041) 
to Cordova, where he had the benefit of the in¬ 
struction of Ibrahim b. Muhammed al-lfllli(d. 441 = 
1049), gained for himself great renown as a teacher, 
and died in 476 (1083) at Seville. 

After he had assisted his master al-lflili with his 
commentary on Mutanabbi (which perhaps is still 
extant at Berlin — cp. Ahlwardt, Verz. d. arab. 
Hss. d. kgl. Bibl., n**. 7569), he himself wrote a 
commentary on the six poets (mss. in Paris, Sup¬ 
plement 1424 and 1425 — cp. de Slane, Zr 
d'Amro'Ikais p. XI et seq. ; Ahlwardt, The divans 
of the six ancient Arabic poets p. xvii — and 
in Vienna; from the latter manuscript its previous 
owner C. I.andberg has edited the commentary on 
Zuhair (Primeurs Arabes fasc. ii. Leiden 1889; 
cp. also Dyroff, Zur Geschichte der Uberlieferung 
des Zuhair-diwans, Munich 1892). He also wrote 
a commentary on the Shawahid in the Kitab of 
Sibawaihi under the title of Tahfil ^ain al-dhahab 
ft mf'dan djazvkar al-adab ft Him mu^azat al- 
^Arab., which he finished in 457 (1064) (Mss. at 
Oxford, cp. Nicoll, Bibliothecae Bodleianae codd. 
Mss. Catalogus ii. n”. 243, at the Escorial, cp. 
H. Derenbourg, Les Mss. arabes de PEscurial 
n®. 310, and at Constantine). This commentary 
was used by Jahn for his translation of Sibawaihi. 
Al-A^am’s Kitab al-hamasa is quoted by 'Abd 
al-Kadir al-Baghdadi in the Khizanat al-adab i. 
563, 5 near the end, iii. 165, 20, 330, 24. 

Bibliography. Maklfarl (ed. Doxy and 
others) ii. 471; Ibn I^allikan (Bulak, 1299) ii. 
465, n®. 812; Ibn Bashkuwal, al-Sila (ed. Codera) 
n®. 1391; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litter. 
i. 309. (BROCaCELMANN.) 

ALAMAK is the name of star y of the se¬ 
cond size in the left foot of the constellation of 
Andromeda. The name is derived from the Arabic 
designation ^Andk al-ard = “earth-goat”, i. e. 
badger (’). Cp. Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den 
Urspr. u. d. Bed. der Sternnamen p. 126-127. 

(Mahler.) 

ALAMEDA (Spanish) = avenue of poplars, from 
Arab. al-Maidan [q. v.] 

'ALAAWIR. [See AwrangzIb.] 

ALAMUT is the name of a mountain-fortress 
north-west of Kazwin, which owes its fame to its 
having been the seat of the Grand-Master of the 
Assassins from 483 (1090-1091) until 654 (1256). 
The name admits of two explanations, either 
“eagle’s nest” or “eagle’s instruction”, 
but the former sense seems to be the correct one; 
cp. C. Huart, La forteresse cTAlamut., in the 
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Mcmoircs de la societi de Linguistique de Paris 
XV. The fortress was built by the '^Alide Hasan al- 
Da*! ila ’ 1 -Hakk (246 = 860), remained after the 
Mongol conquest, and was used as a state-prison 
during the reign of the Safawides. Ruins of it 
were still to be found in the last century, and 
may be seen perhaps even now. 

Bibliography. Kazwlnl (ed. Wiistenf.) 
ii. 200; Schefer, Chrestom. persane ii. 113; Ibn 
al-Athir (ed. Tomb.) x. 215; le Strange, The 
lands of the eastern Caliphate p. 220—221; 

J. Shiel, Itinerary from Teheran to Alamut 
and Khiirrem Abad in May jSyj , in the 
Journal of the Royal geogr. Society of London 
viii. 431. 

ALAN. [See Allan.] 

ALARCOS (by its full name Nuestea Senora 
or Santa Maria de Alarcos) is the name of a 
holy shrine (santuario, ermita) one legua (6.687 
kilometre) west of Ciudad Real. It is situated on 
a hill, formerly the site of the ancient town 
called al-.\rk and al-Arkuh in Arabic, which 
was destroyed by the Almohades after the great 
victory which under Ya'kub they gained here over 
Alphonse VIII of Castile. On historical maps the 
situation of al-Ark is always erroneously displaced 
towards the south, down into the Sierra Morena. 
Ibn al-AthIr (transl. by Fagnan p. 611) calls the 
battle-field “Mardj al-HadId” and 'Abd al-Wahid 
al-Marraku.shi (p. 205) “Fahs al-djadid”. — Cp. 
Madoz, Diccionario geogrdfico-estadistico-historico, 
s. V. ; Seybold, Die geogr. Lagc von Zallaka-Sacralias 
{1086') und Alarcos (//^y), in the Revue hispa- 
nique XV (1906). (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALARIFE (Spanish) = “inspector of public 
works”, from Arab, al^arif (“expert”, espec. 
“architect”). 

ALAT,_[See ala.] 

ALATI (a.; derived from alat = instruments), 
plur. dlatiya = professional musician, who 
performs both instrumental and vocal music, whereas 
the singers (in Egypt) are called '^dlima (Almee). 
Cp. Lane, Manners and customs (1842) i. 285, 
ii. 71. 

'ALAYA is a port in Asia Minor, the capital 
of a Imza of the same name in the sandjak of 
Adalia, with 5000 inhabitants. The town received 
its name from the founder ‘Ala^ al-Din Kai Kobad, 
who about 1220 supplied the place with walls and 
buildings and chose it, together with Adalia, for 
his place of residence during winter. There rvas 
formerly a castle here called Galonoros because of 
its beautiful situation (Galonoros — KaAov ’opo?; 
hence the name of Candelor or Skandelor found 
in European mediaeval authorities); it was pos¬ 
sessed by an Armenian baron when it was cap¬ 
tured by Kai Kobad. For a long time after the 
fall of the Sel^uk realm descendants of the dynasty 
of Kai Kobad have asserted themselves in “^Alaya, 
until the last of them saw himself obliged in 1471 
to surrender the town to the Ottomans. 

Bibliography. Houtsma, in the Actes du 
6e congr'es intern, des orientalistes ii. vol. i, 
p. 381; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie., i. 867. 
ALBACETE is the capital of the Spanish pro¬ 
vince of the same name, which forms the north¬ 
western part of the ancient kingdom of Murcia, 
south-east of the Mancha and the province of New 
Castile. It is situated on the south-eastern slope 
of the central Iberian Meseta, at an elevation of 
2300 ft. The modern name comes from Arabic 


al-BasIt, “lugar ancho y estendido y llano y raso”, 
not from al-Basita, “the plain”, as one still often 
reads. The place and its name are found for the 
first time in al-Dabbi of Cordova and in Ibn al- 
Abbar of Valencia, who both wrote in the 13'b 
century; they mention it in connection with the 
great battle of 20 Sha'^ban 54 ° (ll Febr. 1146) 
between Alphonse VII of Castile and the ephemeral 
king of south-eastern Spain Saif al-Dawla (Span. 
Zafadola, (Jafedola, ^ahedola) al Mustansir Ahmed 
Ibn Hud, in which the latter together with his 
ally and governor of Valencia ^Abd Allah b. Mu- 
hammed b. Sa‘d lost his life. 'Abd Allah has 
since been known amongst the Arabs as Sahib al- 
Basit, i. e. “Master (martyr) of Albacete”. This 
battle, which in Christian authorities is neither 
dated nor localised, is also called the battle of 
al - L u dj dj (Ibn al-Abbar: bi 'l-mawdi al-mdruf bi 
'l-ludjdj wa-bi 'l-baslt '^ala makraba min dyindiiilld) 
in the neighbourhood of Chinchilla. We cannot 
now ascertain whether al-Ludj^ is identical with 
the place (and river) Lezuza west of Albacete, 
or with Alatoz east of that town on the nor¬ 
thern declivity of the Sierra de Chinchilla (in the 
latter case we should have to read al-Latudjdj); 
Fahs al-Ludjdj is already mentioned by Ibn al- 
Kardabus (cp. Dozy, Scriptorum arabum loci de 
Abbadidis ii. 19). 

B ib lio grap hy. al-Dabbl (ed. Codera and 
Ribera) p. 33; Ibn oX-WAAx., al-Hulla al-siyaT^ 
(Dozy, Notices p. 215, 219, 226); Codera, 
Decadencia y desaparicion de los Almoravides 
en Espaha (Saragossa 1899), p. 86, 109; Re- 
miro, Murcia musulmana (Saragossa 1905) p. 
179 et seq.\ Seybold, xni.'tis Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, 
j Morgenl. Gesellsch. LXii. (C. F. Seybold.) 
ALBARRACIN is a town on the upper Turia 
(Guadalaviar) in the present province of Teruel, 
the southern extremity of Aragon. The earliest 
reference to it is found in Ibn 'Adhari, who 
mentions it only incidentally under the year 346 
(957)j account of a journey made by one 

of the even then almost independent princes of 
the Berber family of the Banu Razin, from al- 
Sahla (the fertile valley of the upper Turia) to 
Cordova, at which place he was to take the oath 
of allegiance to “Abd al-Rahman III. Gayangos 
(i. 70) calls “Izz al-Dawla the builder (prob. re¬ 
builder) of the town. Its Arabic name is always 
Shant Marlyat al-Shark, i. e. Santamaria del Oriente, 
eastern Santamaria (in distinction from Shant 
Marlyat al-Gharb, in Algarve), or Shant Mariyat 
Ibn (or Banl) Razin, i. e. Santamaria of Ibn (or 
of the Banu) Razin, whence the name of Albar- 
racin was derived; IdrrsI (p. 175, 189) however 
gives the form Shant Mariya. After the fall of 
the Spanish Umaiyades (411 =1010) the town 
became entirely independent under Abu Muham- 
med Hudhail I b. Khalaf b. Lope b. Razin, who 
was succeeded by his brother Abu Marwan “Abd 
al-Malik I b. Khalaf 'Abbud, who in his turn was 
succeeded by his son Abu Muhammed Hudhail 
II “Izz al-Dawla, who again was followed by his 
son Abu Marwan 'Abd al-Malik II Husam al- 
Dawla (d. 496 = 1102; other dates are not known). 
The son of the last mentioned, called Vahya, was 
expelled by the Almoravides even before they 
had taken Saragossa (iiio). In 1087 the lord of 
Albarracin and the Cid Campeador had become 
friends, and together they had marched against 
Valencia (1094). Afterwards the town belonged 
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to the house of Don Pedro Ruiz de Azagra, who 
had taken it from the Moslems, and in 1231 it 
passed into the possession of Aragon. 

Bibliography. Dozy, Hist, des Musul- 
mans cTEspagne iv. 246, 303; the same. Notices 
p. 179—186; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.) ix. 204 
(transl. by Fagnan p. 443). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALBATEGNIUS. [See al-battani.] 
ALBISTAN (Abulustain) is the capital of a 
kaza in the sandjak of Mar’^ash (wilay et of Aleppo), 
on the river Djaihan (Pyramus) at the foot of the 
Kurd Dagh, at an elevation of 3600 ft. It num¬ 
bers 6500 inhabitants, of whom 3546 are Moslems 
and 2954 Christians. The town is surrounded by 
woods and gardens, and a great many rains of 
castles from the time of the little-Armenian kings 
are scattered about the environs. There are 10 
mosques and 1085 houses. The people earn a 
livelihood mainly by agriculture. Various spellings 
are found for the name of the town, owing to 
popular etymology; The Arabs take it to be a 
compound of al and bustdn (garden), or else of 
ai», li and stdn. This gave rise to spellings such 
as Abulustain (Yakat), Ablastan, Ablastin, which 
however must all be traced back to an older form 
Ablastha ; cp. Saint-Martin, Memoire sur I'Ar- 
menie i. 192. The town was from 1097 till 1105 
in the possession of the crusaders, and afterwards 
in that of the Seld^Ql^s. In the plain of Albistan 
a great victory was gained by the Mameluke Sultan 
Baibars over the troops of Abaka, on 13 Dhu’l- 
IJa'da 675 (18 April 1277). In 921 (15x5) the 
place was conquered by Selim I. 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 
iPAsU ii. 240; Hadjdji Khalifa, Diihan-numa 
p. 598; Yakut, MtPdjam i, 93; d’Ohsson, 
Hist, des Mongols iii. 480, 488; Hammer-Purg- 
stall, Gesch. der Ilchane pp. 293—311; E. 
Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ. ix. 657', Ritter, 
Erdknnde., xix, 15 et seq.\ Saint-Martin, Diction, 
de giographie viii.; A. Muller, Dcr Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland ii. 261, 343. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ALBOHALI = Abu ‘Ali. [See al-kh.aiyat.] 
ALBOHAZEN, Alboacen etc. = Abu’l-Hasan. 
[See IBN ABI ’l-ridjal.] 

ALBUBATHER = Abu Bekr. [See al-hasan 

B. AL-JvHASiB.] 

ALBUCASIS = Abu ’ 1 -Kasim. [See al-zah- 

RAWI.] 

ALBUFERA (Portuguese: Albufejra, variants 
Albuhera, Albuera; from Arabic al-buhaira., 
small sea, lake) is the name of a lagoon near 
Valencia, the Palus Naccararum of the an¬ 
cients. Part of it has been drained both with the 
alluvium and by artificial means, and is now used 
for growing rice. (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALBUFEIRA (for the etym. cp. the preceding 
article) is a Portuguese sea-port town in Algarve. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALBUMASAR. [See abu ’l-ma'shar.] 
ALBURZ (also Elbdrs), old Persian Hara Be- 
rezaiti (high mountain), is a mountain-chain in 
northern Persia, bounding the Iranian plateau on 
the side of the Caspian Sea. The average height 
in the western part is 9850 ft., culminating in 
the Demawend [q. v.] (18000 ft.). The northern 
slopes are covered with dense woods, the southern 
declivity on the contrary has no vegetation what¬ 
ever. In Firdawsi Alburz is the name of a my¬ 


thical mountain in India; the Arabian geographers 
do not know the name, Hamd Allah Mustawfl is 
the first who mentions it. Alburz, Elburs must 
not be confused with the name Elbrus in the 
Caucasus. Cp. G. le Strange, The lands of the 
eastern caliphate p. 368, note; Melgunof, Das 
siidliche Ufer des Kaspischen Meeres p. 21. 

ALCABALA, ALCAVALA (Spanish) = “duty 
on mercantile transactions”, from Arab. 
al-habdla (guarantee). 

ALCABITIUS. [See al-^abisI.] 

ALCAIDE. [See alcalde.] 

ALCALA (from Arabic al-kaPa = castle, for¬ 
tress, citadel) is the name of numerous Spanish 
towns. The most famous are: Alcala de He- 
nares, the ancient Complutum, taken in 1118 
from the Arabs by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and afterwards in vain attacked by the Almo- 
hades; Alcala la Real, northwest of Granada, 
in Arabic called ^^Fat Bani Sa'id or KaFat Yah- 
sib because this family, which owes its fame to 
the learned Ibn Sa'id, was descended from Yahsib 
of Yemen; Alcala del Rio; Alcala de Gua- 
daira (near Seville). [Cp. cala ..., cal(a)ta ...]. 
— Cp. Makkari i. 681. (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALCALDE (from Arabic al-kddi = judge) is 
a Spanish name for “mayor”, not to be con¬ 
fused with alcaide (from al-kPid = leader, 
general) which in Spanish means “com man dan t 
of a fortress”, “steward of a castle”. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALCANTARA (from Arabic al-kantara., pro¬ 
bably a Greek loanword = xevrpov, centrum), 
Spanish = “bridge” (mostly with stone arches), 
also “aqueduct”. The town of Alcantara (Arabic 
Kantarat al-Saif) on the Tagus, close to the Portu¬ 
guese frontier, owes its fame to the order of knight¬ 
hood, which was founded in 1156 for the war 
against the Moors and from 1213 had its seat in 
this town, which in n66 had been captured by 
Ferdinand of Leon. The order has since been 
called after it. — The name of Alcdntara is also 
given to the valley of a rivulet west of Lis¬ 
bon, so called after the arches of the aqueduct 
thrown across it; this valley is well-known as the 
scene of Alva’s victory over Antonio de Crato, 
which made Portugal subject to Spain from 1580 
until 1640. — As an appellative alcantara has 
become obsolete; hence for example the pleo¬ 
nasm “Puente de AlcSntara”; cp. the old “Alcan¬ 
tara” of Cordova, Saragossa etc. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALCARAZAS, ALCARRAZAS, Spanish and 
Provengal: earthenware in which water is kept 
cool, from Arab, al-karrdz (= dawrak, dorak). 

ALCATIFA, Spanish {Alquetifa Portug.; Al- 
katief in the Dutch East Indies): carpet; from 
Arab, al-katlfa. 

ALCAZAR, Spanish (from Arab, al-^sry. 
castle, citadel (Portug. Alcacer). Famous are 
the Alcazars of Seville, Cordova, Segovia, Toledo 
etc. Alcazar is also a frequent name of places, 
e. g.: Alcazar de San Juan, a town in the Spanish 
province of Ciudad-Real, Alcazar Quivir, the 
Spanish name of Kasr al-Kablr [q. v.], a town 
in Morocco. 

ALCHEMY. [See kImiya’.] 

ALCIRA, a contraction of Arabic al-DjazIra, 
“the island” (usually called in full DjazTrat Shuk(a)r, 
rarely Shukr alone, = Shukr Island, in the 
Shu^r = Sucro = Jiicar), the capital of a district 
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in the Spanish province of Valencia, south of the 1 
city of Valencia, in a fertile, abundantly watered 
plain in the lower Jiicar. In 1242 it was con¬ 
quered by Don Jaime of Aragon. In 1609 it 
suffered severe damage in consequence of the ex¬ 
pulsion of the industrious manufacturing Moriscos. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALCOLEA, from Arabic al-kulai'^a (“small 
fortress, castUlejo”), the diminutive of al-kaV'a 
[cp. ALCALA], is the name of various places in 
Spain (f. i. at the south-eastern foot of the Sierra 
Nevada), in most cases with a specifying addition: 
Alcolea de Tajo, de Cinca, del Rio, de Calatrava 
etc. — Alcolea is also the name of the massive 
bridge and the old locality 7] miles above Cor¬ 
dova on the Guadalquivir, which played a part 
in 1236, 1808 and 28 September 1868 (victory 
of the insurgents over the troops of Isabella II). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALCORAN. [See Korean.] 

ALDEBARAN is the name of the star a. of 
the first size in the head of the constellation of 
the bull. The name is derived from the Arabic 
appellation al-Dabaran^ which according to Ideler 
i^Untersuchtingen uber den Urspr. u, d. Bed. der 
Sternnarnen p. 141-142) is synonymous with another 
T^li 'l-nadjm.^ “the one that follows the star” (viz. 
the Pleiads). 

ALEMBIC is an old name for that part of 
the distilling apparatus which is also called “head” 
or “cap”. The word comes from KxzhXc al-aniik, 
which in its turn was borrowed from Greek 
Al-anbik occurs as early as the lOth century in a 
translation of Dioscorides, in the Mafatlh al- 
^ulum and in al-Razi (Kopp, who follows Weil, is 
incorrect in his statements). The anbtk is often 
referred to as “one of the apparatuses used in 
distilling rose-water”. 

The complete distilling apparatus consists of 
three parts: the “cucurbit” (la/a), the “head” 
or “cap” {anblk') and the “receiver” (kabila). 
Modem retorts have the “cap” and the “cucur¬ 
bit” made into one. — Illustrations of distilling 
apparatuses in Arabian manuscripts are to be 
found in al-DimishkJ’s Cosmography (ed. Mehren) 
p. 194 et seq. Whereas usually honever the cu¬ 
curbit is surmounted by the cap, here it is placed 
in front of it. In the former case the cap has 
the shape of a cupping-glass, as it is represented 
in the Mafatih (ed. van VIoten p. 257). The 
anbtk is described by Ibn al-‘Awwam (transl. by 
Clement Mullet ii. 344) where he explains how 
rose-water is distilled. But is this description the 
name does not always refer to the entire “cap”, 
but often to the additional faucet-pipe only, which 
fits into it (if at least the text is not corrupt). 
The anbtk is also called the rc^s (head) of the 
cucurbit. 

The anbtk is mentioned in the various lists of 
chemical apparatuses, amongst others in the Ma¬ 
fatlh al-ulum^ in the Kitab al-asrar of al-RazI 
(Cod. n®. 266 of the Leipzig municipal library, 
fi*. 4 V.-5 V.) and in a text written in Karshuni, 
which has been published by Berthelot and shows 
close similarity to al-Razi’s account. 

Special kinds of anbtk are the blind anbik^ 
which has no additional faucet and is consequently 
closed, the anblk with a beak, and others of va¬ 
rious shapes. In Ibn al-^'Awwam the appendix is 
also called dhanab (as Cl. Mullet prefers to read 
it) or dhabab as the text has it and as Dozy 


would like to retain, because he combines the 
additional faucet with a worm-pipe used in con¬ 
densing (but no illustrations of the latter can be 
found). 

As the Arabian alchemists mainly depend on the 
Greek alchemists, the illustrations which are found 
in the works of the ancients can be turned to 
account. Some also occur in the Latin translations 
of works which are attributed to Geber (Abu 
Mttsa Djabir Ibn Haiyan). 

Bibliography. E. Wiedemann, in the 
Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morgcnl. Gcsellsch, xxxii. 
575; the same, in Diergart, Beiir. aus d. Gesch. 
d. Chemie (1908) p. 234; M. Berthelot, La 
Chimie au moyen age ii. p. Ixiv, 66, 105 et seq, 
(E. Wiedemann.) 

ALEPPO. [See halab.] 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. [See dhu’l- 

KARNAIN.] 

ALEXANDRETTE. [See iskandarln.] 
ALEXANDRIA. [See al-iskandarIya.] 

ALF (a.) = thousand. 

ALF LAILA WA-LAILA (a.), “Thousand 
and one nights”, is the title of the most famous of 
all Arabian collections of fairy tales. Like all 
Orientals the Arabs from the earliest times en¬ 
joyed imaginative stories. But the intellectual 
horizon of the true Arabs being rather narrow, 
the material for these entertainments was borrowed 
mainly from elsewhere, from Persia and India, 
as we gather from the accounts concerning the 
Prophet’s competitor, the merchant al-Nadr. So 
the relations between Arabia and Persia (and even 
more distant eastern countries), which were com¬ 
menced during the seventh and eighth centuries, 
gave rise to an active importation of subject- 
matter for fables and fairy-tales. The individual 
stages of this process cannot now be traced with 
absolute certainty, a few cases only excepted such 
as the history of the origin of the book Kalita 
tva-Dimna. For everything which was of the na¬ 
ture of a fairy tale lay outside the scope of the 
professional man-of-letters. 

In later centuries, when Arabian civilisation 
had grown richer and more comprehensive, new, 
original tales were invented in the centres of 
Arabian culture, and along with the entire in¬ 
tellectual development fairy tale fiction also mi¬ 
grated gradually from the East to the West. A 
comprehensive view of this whole process is af¬ 
forded by Alf laila wa-laila, the largest and 
most diversified Arabian collection of fairy tales; 
in it we find the foreign elements of eastern origin 
side by side with genuine Arabian matter. The 
account of the growth of this book constitutes a 
highly characteristic chapter of the history of the 
development of Eastern civilisation in general, 
but owing to the above mentioned lack of in¬ 
formation it can only be sketched in brief outline 
with approximate accuracy. 

The question concerning the origin of the Alf 
laila wa-laila was for the first time thoroughly 
discussed in the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The first scholar who expatiated upon this 
subject was the founder of modem Arabian philo¬ 
logy, Silvestre de Sacy {va.\h^ Journal des savants^ 
1817, p. 678, afterwards in the Recherches sur 
Corigine du recueil des contes intitules les mille 
et une nuits., Paris 1829, and in a dissertation 
under the same title in the Mimoires de I’Aea- 
deruie des inscriptions et des belles lettres x., 1833, 
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p. 30). He denied a possible authorship of one 
single writer, and (in the two last-mentioned dis¬ 
courses) took it for granted, that the book was 
written at a very late period. He flatly disaffirmed 
the existence of Persian and Indian elements, and 
a passage in the Arabian author Mas'^dl, where 
this statement is expressly made, was on that 
ground declared spurious by de Sacy. This pas¬ 
sage being of the greatest importance for the 
entire history of the Alf laila wa-laila, I hope to 
be excused for translating it here. Mas'udI (ed. 
Barbier de Meynard iv. 89) expresses himself as 
follows; “It is a similar case about these legends 
(of Shaddad b. “^Ad and his town of Iram dhat 
al-'Amad) as about the books which were trans¬ 
lated into our language from Persian, Indian (one 
manuscript has here; Pehlevi) and the Greek, 
such as for example the book of Hezar efsanek — 
which in Arabic means “thousand tales”, because 
the Persian word efsaneh corresponds to the Arabic 
khurafa (tale) —; this book is usually called 
Alf laila (two manuscripts have here: Alf laila 
•wa-laila) and it narrates of the King, his daughter 
and her nurse (according to other readings: slave- 
girl); these two are called Shlrazad and Dinazad”. 

Contrary to de Sacy, Joseph von Hammer( Wiener 
fahrbucher^ 1819, p. 236; Journal asiatique^ 
series x,; 3r4 series viii.; Preface to “Z>/V 
noch nicht ubersetzten Erzahlungen der Tausend 
und einen Nachl'\ Stuttgart 1823) maintained 
the genuineness of the passage in MasHldl with 
all its consequences. 

William Lane, the excellent translator of part 
of the Alf laila, tried to prove that the whole 
book was the work of one single author and had 
been written in the period 1475—1525 (Preface 
to The Arabian nights entertainments ^ London 
1839—1841). 

In recent years the discussion was resumed by 
de Goeje {De Arabisehe Nachtvertellingen in De 
Gids 1886, iii. 385 and The Thousand and one 
Nights in 'Csss Encyclopaedia Britannican'km.'^xG). 
On the ground of a collation of a passage in 
the Fihrist of Muhammed b. Ishak al-Warrak, in 
which the Hezar efsaneh are said to have been 
written at the instigation of Humai, the daughter 
of King Bahman, with a passage in Tabari (i. 688), 
where Esther is called the mother of Bahman and 
the name Shahrazad is assigned to Humai, de 
Goeje endeavoured to show a connection between 
the frame-work of the Alf laila and the Book of 
Esther. The same idea was further developed by 
A. Muller {Zu den M'drchen der Tausend und 
einen Nacht^ in Bezzenbergers Beitrdge xxii. 222); 
he distinguished various layers in the work, one 
of which he supposed to have been written in 
Bagdad, whereas to another and larger one he 
assigned Egyptian origin. 

The idea of the various layers was worked out 
with greater accuracy by Noldeke {Zu den dgyp- 
tischen Mdrchen in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gesellsch. xlii. 68), who gave an approximate 
definition of the tests, by which each could be 
recognised. 

Stimulated by these studies Oestrup {Studier over 
1001 Nat^ Copenhagen 1891; Russian translation: 
Izsliedowanie 0 loot noli., Moscow 1905) at¬ 
tempted to group the separate tales into three layers, 
of which the first one was to comprehend the 
fairy tales from the Persian Hezar efsaneh together 
with the framework of the book, the second those 


which had come from Bagdad, and the third one 
the stories which had been added to the body 
of the work in Egypt; certain tales as for example 
the extensive chivalric romance of ‘Omar b. NoSnan 
and his sons were qualified as later insertions. To 
this elimination of the said romance exception 
has lately been taken by Seybold ( Verzeichnis 
der arabischen Handschriften der Kgl. Universi- 
tdtsbibliothek zu 7 Tubingen 1907, p. 75). 

To the above mentioned Russian translation a 
number of supplementary and critical notes have 
been added by A. Krimski. 

The sifting of the separate layers of the large 
collection was continued by Chauvin; in La 
recension egyptienne des mille et anr (Brussels 
1899) he has demonstrated that the Egyptian 
layer consists again of two separate parts, one of 
Jewish origin. The same (in his Bibliographic 
des ouvrages arabes and in various short articles) 
and Rene Basset {Notes sur les 1001 nuits., in 
the Revue des traditions populaires xiii. 37 and 
303) have also contributed a good many valuable 
observations concerning details. 

At the present stage of the investigation this 
much can be stated with certainty; “the original 
nucleus of the Alf laila wa-laila was derived from 
a Persian book of fairy tales called Hezar efsaneh., 
which perhaps in the third century of the Hidjra 
was translated into Arabic; the subject-matter of 
these tales was for the greater part of Indian 
origin”. The tests for the tales belonging to this 
oldest layer are parallels in Indian and Persian 
books, which can be proved to have been written 
prior to the Arabian version. Such a parallel may 
be one of two kinds: It is either a complete 
duplicate of the Arabian tale, or it is some isolated 
trait which we recognise; the more characteristic 
such traits are and the more importance they have 
for the entire structure and the plot of the story, 
the more value we attach to them. Besides these 
we also have purely outward criteria, such as old 
Persian names or the mention of Persian institu¬ 
tions. Lane, while striving to defend the Arabian 
origin of the tales, overestimated the value of 
such outward criteria as could be adduced in 
favour of his theory. For it is much easier to ac¬ 
count for an Arabian story-teller or copyist inserting 
Arabian appellations and allusions to modem 
Arabian conditions, than for the occurrence of 
old Persian designations, unless we assume that 
the latter are fossil remains of an older stage of 
development. The outward tests therefore, which 
point towards India and Persia, must have com¬ 
paratively greater weight than the others; the 
Arabian narrators knew how to add local colouring 
to their foreign tale, how to adapt it to native 
surroundings, but on the other hand they were 
destitute of that conscious artistic fiction, which 
enables one to lend to native matter a foreign 
touch and different local colour. 

In the very first tale, which forms the frame¬ 
work of the book, both criteria for its foreign 
origin are found side by side. The names of 
Shahzeman, Shahrivar and others occurring in it 
are Persian, and the story of the infidelity of the 
wives of the two princely brothers, which occa¬ 
sioned the journey of the latter, has its Indian 
parallel in Katha Sarit Sagara (see British and 
Foreign Review xxi. July 1840, p. 266). Also the 
three incidental little fables, contained in the 
frame-work story, about the merchants, who under- 
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stood the language of beasts and his cattle, have 
their analogues in Indian literature. Of special 
importance is the analogy between the manner, 
in which certain tales in the Alf laila wa-laila 
are fitted into the frame-work, and the method 
used in Indian books. This practice of interlacing 
one story with another is something specifically 
Indian; it is observed in the Mahabharata^ in 
the Pancatantra^ in the Wetalapancawimsati etc. 
The improbable, sometimes downright unnatural 
result of this arrangement, by which the narrators 
or the listeners occasionally appear on the scene 
in situations entirely unfit for telling or listening 
to a tale, is no matter of concern to the Hindu. 
The leading motive of the Alf laila wa-laila, that 
the tales are told in order to gain time and pre¬ 
vent rashness, occurs again in the original Indian 
Seven Viziers and, in a different form, in the 
Indian Sukasaptati^ where the clever parrot pre¬ 
vents the wife jof his master from visiting her 
lover in the absence of her husband, by arresting 
her at home with the narration of a fragment of 
a fairy tale each day, always ending up with the 
remark: “Tomorrow I will tell you the rest, if 
you remain at home tonight.” In this way the 
wife is hindered from executing her plan until the 
husband returns. 

This frame-work system is just as common in 
India as it is rarely met with outside that country. 
I do not know a single book of ancient date, 
which is constructed in such a way, with the 
sole exception of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Conse¬ 
quently this practice may be considered a test of 
the Indian origin of certain parts of the Alf 
laila wa-laila. And not only the practice but also 
the phrasing belonging to it, recurs in the -same 
form. In the Indian popular books it usually runs 
like this; “You may not do such and such a 
thing or else you will go the same way as so 
and so”. — “How was that!” asks the other,and 
then the admonisher begins his story. Exactly 
the same form is found in the Alf laila wai-laila, 
and even the same words are used to introduce a 
new tale: Arabic wa-kaifa dhalika corresponds 
word for word to Sanskrit katham etat (“how 
was that” ?), and I feel inclined to assume that 
the fundamental words occurred in this very same 
form both in the Hezar efsdneh and in their 
Indian original. 

The tales which come first in all manuscripts 
and editions of the Alf laila wa-laila (the mer¬ 
chant and the jinnee; the fisherman and the 
jinnee; the porter.^ the three calenders and the 
three ladies in Bagdad; the humpback;) are 
themselves examples of the frame-work system, 
and show besides various traits, which remind us 
of Indian prototypes, traits such as the trick 
which the fisherman uses to get the jinnee back 
into the vase from which he has released him; 
analogues are found in the mongolian version of 
the Simhasanadvatrimsati.! i. e. the story of Ar^i 
Bor^i ^an, and in the so-called “southern” 
Pancatantra translated by Dubois. Then there is 
the motive of the combat between the black and 
the white serpent, which are both demons, a 
motive which has its parallels in Tatar tales 
(Journal asiatique 7th series iv. 259), which are 
not of Islamic origin as their editor Pavet de 
Courteille is inclined to believe, but were bor¬ 
rowed from India; also the combat between the 
demon and the princess who understands magic 


art, to which the Mongolian version of Wetala¬ 
pancawimsati affords an exactly corresponding pa¬ 
rallel (see Benfey, Pancatantra i. 411). Finally 
such details as, in the history of the king and 
the physician Duban, the poisoning by means of 
the leaves of a book smeared with venom, a 
practice which points to Indian customs (cp. Gilde- 
meister, De rebus indicis scriptorum Arabum 
p. 89). — Several of the tales in the beginning 
of the book, on the other hand, have so many 
features in common, that we can scarcely suppose 
that they existed independently from the first in their 
present form; probably every one of them was 
really taken from the Hezar efsdneh , but after¬ 
wards underwent some important alterations. 

Other tales which doubtless are of Indian-Persian 
origin, are the following: (i) the story of the 
magic horse (Persian names such as Sapor and 
the Persian feasts of Newrtiz and Mihirdjan being 
mentioned in it), the fundamental idea of which 
can be traced back to the Pancatantra (cp. 
Benfey, ibid i. 161); — (2) the story of Hasan 
of Basra (in the translation by Habicht and Hagen 
he hero is called “^Asim, the dyer” instead of 
“Hasan, the jeweller”, probably owing to the 
confusion of scPigh with sabbd gh ) ; the two main 
features of this story are the rape of the swan’s 
feathers, and the stratagem, by which the hero 
outwits the men who quarrel about the inherit¬ 
ance, and procures for himself a means of bringing 
his runaway sweetheart back again; both these 
traits originated in India (see Benfey, ibid. i. 263) 
and were also circulated towards the East (cp. 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. vi. 536 
and Stanislas Julien, Avadanas^ Paris 1859, ii. 74); 
the first and greater part of the story of Hasan 
of Basra occurs once more in the Alf laila wa- 
laila.^ in the story of DjansliSh, inserted in the 
fairy tale of Hasib Karim al-Dtn and the queen 
of serpents., a fairy tale, which originally perhaps 
was mked with Jewish elements; the story of 
Djanshah is a later and, from the artistic point 
of view, unsatisfactory imitation. Curiously enough 
this very story of Hasib Karim al-Din was assigned 
to the Hezar efsdneh by the contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review., July 1886, p. 166, who other¬ 
wise most zealously denies the Persian origin of 
the Alf laila wa-laila; without laying too much 
stress on purely aesthetic criteria, one may state 
this much with safety, that this fairy tale, with 
Its many absurd exaggerations and tasteless repe¬ 
titions, can certainly not have been derived from 
the same source to which we owe such excellently 
composed fairy tales as that of the magic horse, 
as that of Hasan of Basra and others; — (3) the 
story of Saif al-Muluk., the only one in the Alf 
laila wa-laila, of which we possess a complete 
Persian parallel; the Persian manuscripts in question 
are mentioned by Lane (Arabian nights enter- 
tainnients iii. 744; _ (4) the story of Kamar al- 
Zaman and of princess Budur-^ — (5) the story 

of prince Badr and princess IJawhar of Samandal- 
— (6) the story of Ardeshir and Haydt al-Nufus ’• 
this tale also appears again in a different version 
in the manuscripts of the Alf laila wa-laila- in the 
story of ^Omar b. No^tdn, (which in spite of 
Seybold I venture to qualify as only a late in¬ 
sertion within the frame-work of the Alf laila 
wa-laila), an inset story of T^dj al-Muluk and 
princess Dunya is found, which corresponds al¬ 
most literally to that of Ardeshir and Haydt al- 
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Nufus. — Uncertain is the relation between the 
story of '^Ali Shir and the Persian original, the 
former containing many details which recur in 
the probably later narrative of Nur al-Din ''All 
and the girdle-girl^ also to be found in the Alf 
laila wa-laila; and no less uncertainty prevails 
in the case of the story of the jealous sisters 
and the story of Ahmed and Paribdnu^ these 
two only to be found in Galland. 

These tales then from the Hezdr efsdneh con¬ 
stituted the nucleus, round which on Arabian 
ground various layers of other matter gathered. 
The first of these consists of matter from Bagdad 
and attaches itself to the name of the 'Abbaside 
Harun al-Ra-shid; some tales of this group are the 
product of free invention, others spun out and 
re-modelled historical anecdotes. An example of 
the latter category is the story of Abu 'l-Hasan 
or the sleeper awakened^ the anecdote is given 
by al-Ishaki (Lane, ibid. ii. 376). Also several of 
the anecdotes which were circulated about Abu 
Nuwas and Abu Dul^a, were in a similar way 
turned to literary account. We must of course 
not forget that the name of Harun al-RashId had 
at an early period become a common symbol of 
the good old times, of everything miraculous and 
fairy-like. Consequently we are not justified in 
assigning a tale to the Bagdad group on the 
mere ground of its containing the name of that 
Caliph; only internal evidence is here decisive. 
Apart, of course, from many details, which must 
remain doubtfnl, this general statement may be 
made, that the novels of middle-class life, short, 
simple tales of good and solid composition, with 
a love intrigue solved by the caliph as “deus 
ex machina” for their leading motive, are made 
up of Bagdad matter, whereas the picaresque no¬ 
vels and also the fairy tales (generally of clumsy 
composition), in which the element of the Djinns 
(demons) is excessively .prominent, are of later, 
Egyptian origin. It is worthy of notice that in 
the oldest fairy tales of Indian and Persian origin 
the demons, as a rule, act on their own account 
and independently, whereas in the more recent 
tales they are always subject to some talisman or 
other; hence its owner decides the development 
of the action, not the Djinns and 'Ifrites them¬ 
selves. In the Bagdad novels everything, as a 
rule, happens without any magic art. In the pi¬ 
caresque novels we possess something specifically 
Egyptian, as has been demonstrated by Noldeke 
(Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xlii. 68); 
the classic model example of this entire genre is 
Herodot’s famous tale of the treasure of king 
Rhampsinit; an interesting analogue to part of 
the latter story is also found in the Alf laila 
wa-laila, in the story told by the eighth Mukad- 
dam to Sultan Baibars (Edition of Habicht and 
Fleischer xi. 375). The other, more recent part 
of the Egyptian group with its common fairy tales 
is probably the work of a Jewish-Egyptian author, 
as Chauvin has tried to prove in La recension 
egyptienne des loot nuits (Brussels 1899); from 
the aesthetic point of view these tales are the 
least important of the whole book. 

Besides these four different layers, which, as 
has been observed above, cannot with perfect 
certainty be distinguished from one another in 
the present version of the Alf laila wa-laila, the 
book also comprises a number of larger collective 
stories, each of which is only found in a few 


manuscripts, and evidently inserted for the sole 
purpose of making up the number of nights re¬ 
quired. Such stories are; The seven viziers (with 
the imitations The ten viziers and The forty 
viziers'), which are of independent Indian origin, 
and the story of Kafdd and Shintds. Question¬ 
able is the position of the cycle of Sindbad the 
sailor, which evidently dates from the time when 
Bagdad and Basra had reached the zenith of their 
prosperity; it seems originally to have been an 
independent work. It is a well-known fact that 
we possess a number of very old Egyptian and 
Greek analogues of the Sindbad matter. Origin¬ 
ally foreign to the Alf laUa wa-laila are the large 
chivalric romance of 'Omar b. No'mdn and his 
sons', the story of Sul and Shumul (ed. by Sey- 
bold, Leipzig 1902), and two didactic tales, which 
are widely different from each other: the history 
of the wist Tawaddud, which afterwards became 
a favourite chap-book in Spain [La donzella Teodor', 
Teodor or Tudur is a mistake for Tawaddud, for 
which palaeography can easily account; cp. Tick- 
nor, Historia de la literatura espanola, traducida 
por Pascual de Gayangos y Enriquo de Vedia ii. 
554), and the originally Jewish tale of the wise 
Haikar. 

The final redaction of this voluminous matter 
took place in Egypt, probably during the reign 
of the later Mamelukes, and, as may be concluded 
from the frequent and minute mention of places 
in Cairo, it was done in the latter town. The 
same can be inferred from the language of the 
present version, which, in many respects border¬ 
ing on the vulgar tongue, constitutes a free and 
easy development of late literary Arabic. But the 
redactors have not succeeded in completely effa¬ 
cing the original marked differences of style be¬ 
tween the interwoven and concatenated parts. 
Also the various manuscripts diverge especially 
in this respect. Chauvin [ibidem) has made an 
attempt to establish more precisely the literary 
identity of the man who revised the two Egyptian 
layers, and believes him to have been a Jew con¬ 
verted to Islam. But the number of redactors and 
professional narrators, who in consecutive periods 
had a share in remodelling the Alf laila wa-laila 
was probably so great, that from this entanglement 
to unravel the work of each individual reviser 
would be a task which no one will dare to un¬ 
dertake. 

In the above mentioned quotation from Mas'tidI 
it is said that the Persian book Hezar efsdneh, 
which translated literally into Arabic would mean 
Alf khurdfa, was called instead Alf laila (the 
thousand nights). The formation of later toe 
Alf laila wa-laila (“loot nights”) owes its origin 
to the superstitious aversion to round numbers 
amongst the Arabs (and Orientals in general), as 
has first been proved by Gildemeister [ibidem p. 
86); the usual preference for a certain assonance 
in book-titles may also have contributed to the 
alteration. But just as the Persian book Hezdr 
efsdneh did certainly not contain exactly 1000 
tales, the numeral only indicating an indefinitely 
large number, neither was the fairy tale matter of 
the Alf laila wa-laila originally divided into loot 
nights, this arrangement being the work of later 
times. This is sufficiently evident from the fact 
that in this point the manuscripts diverge to a 
great extent, and it was just owing to the endea¬ 
vours to make up the full numirer, that the va- 
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rious large insertions crept into the work. Besides, 
the name Alf laila wa-laila being so popular, the 
copyists liked to conglomerate under that title 
all sorts of extraneous matter along with that 
which all manuscripts contained. A good example 
of the latter kind of manuscripts is the Paris 
codex n®. 1723. 

A large majority of the tales in Alf laila wa- 
laila contain a great many more or less lengthy 
verse quotations; the Bagdad layer is conspicuous 
in this respect. The usual practice is to put these 
quotations into the mouth of the speakers; in 
all passages where the narrator aims at the ex¬ 
pression of strong emotion, whether it be grief 
or joy, the person in question commences his 
speech in verses. These verses, however, in by far 
the majority of cases, are not in the least sense 
instrumental in continuing the action, but, like 
the verses in the Indian dramas, rather serve as 
pauses, sometimes interspersed with reflections and 
moralisingS. This circumstance is a sufficient indi¬ 
cation, that those verses are not equally old with 
the rest of the context, but were inserted at a 
later date. This inference is corroborated by the 
repeated occurrence of the same quotations in 
identical situations; and also the frequent accu¬ 
mulation of different verses conveying the same 
meaning and linked together by the well-known 
expression iva-kala aid‘'’‘ fi (“and again 

he spoke in the same sense”), seems to point at 
the same conclusion. There are also examples of 
verses sounding absurd in the mouth of the speaker, 
evidently owing to a mistaken or clumsy inser¬ 
tion. Only in exceptional cases the name of the 
poet who wrote the quotation in question is men¬ 
tioned; those who are referred to most are Abu 
Nuwas, Ibn al-Mu'^tazz and Ishak al-Mawsili. In 
most cases stands the stereotyped phrase iva- 
kala 'l-shtir (“the poet speaks”). The majority 
of verses are of a later date and as a rule plainer 
and simpler than the older .Arabian poetry. 

The manuscripts of the .-Mf laila wa-laila be¬ 
long to three different groups, as has been demon¬ 
strated by Brockelmann (Gesch. d. arab. Litter. 
ii. 60) after Zotenberg: an older Asiatic group 
(the manuscripts belonging to this group are all 
except one incomplete, containing only the first 
part of the book) and two later Egyptian groups. 
The differences between the manuscripts are very 
great, though less important between those of the 
first group. Brockelmann gives a list of the edi¬ 
tions and European translations (r%'</.), which was 
enlarged and continued by Krimski (in his above 
mentioned introduction to the Russian transla¬ 
tion of Oestrup’s Studier'). An extensive biblio¬ 
graphy is found in Chauvin Bibliographie des ou- 
vrages arabes iv. 12—120). The most complete 
and exact translations of the fairy tale cycle 
in European languages are the English one by 
Burton (Benares-London 1885, lately also pu¬ 
blished in German in the “Inselverlag”) and the 
French rendering by Mardrus (Paris 1899 and 
after). The most reliable Arabic text edition 
is still always the Bulak one in two volumes 
(1251); although the more recent Cairo edition 
in four volumes is more practical and more easily 
obtainable, as it has been published repeatedly. 

(J. Oestrup.) 

ALFARABI. [See al-farabi.] 

ALFARB is the star at of the second size in 
the upper part of the body of the Hydra. The 


name is Arabic and means “the isolated one.” 
Cp. Ideler, Vntersuchungen iiber den Ursfrung 
u. d. Bed. der Sternnamen p. 269. (M.ahler.) 

ALFIYA (A.) =:“thousand-li ner”, a poem 
in a thousand verses, a favourite number with 
the -Arabs, expecially for rhymed manuals. Hadjdjl 
Khalifa (ed. Flugel i. 407 et seq.') mentions several 
of them; the best known are the Alfiya of Ibn 
Malik, the one by Ibn Mu'^ti, both dealing 
with grammar, and also the Alfiya of a 1 -'Irak! 
on the Usui al-haditji (fundamental doctrines of 
the science of tradition). Further particulars are 
to be found in the articles on the authors. 

ALFRAGANUS. [See al-fargh.anI.] 
ALGARVE, from -Arabic al-Gharb (= west), 
was formerly a name for the entire south-western 
part of the Iberian peninsula; but it has since 
become the special designation of the southern 
province (the “kingdom”) of -Algarve in Portugal. 
After the fall of the L maiyades of Cordova petty 
kings also rose in Algarve {Afuluk al-tawci if — 
Reyes de Taifas)., amongst others the Banu Mu- 
zain in Silves (Shilb); -Abu Bekr Muhammed b. 
Sa'id b. Muzain 419—442 (1028—1050) and Abu 
‘lAsbagh, Tsa 443—444 (1051—1052); in Santa 
Maria de Algarve; -Abu 'Othman Sa'id b. Harun 
407—435 (1016—1043) and his son Muhammed 
435—444 (1043—*052) (in Mertola Ibn Taifur 
until 1044), who all were finally swallowed up 
by the 'Abbsdides [q. v.] of Seville. In 539 (i 144) 
the Ta'ifa rebel .Aben Casi (Ibn Kas!) rose in 
arms against the Almoravides, but in $46 (1151) 
he was supplanted by the Almohades. In 1189 
Sancho I of Portugal conquered Silves, Sancho 
II (1223—1248) took Tavira and Affonso III 

completed the conquest of Algarve in 1249. _ 

In the I5>h and 16* century the Portuguese 
conquests on the Moroccan coast, Ceuta, Alcazar, 
Tangier, A(r)zila etc. were called “Algarve d’alem 
mar (ultramar)”, Algarve across the sea. 

(C. F. Seybold). 
ALGEBRA. [See al-ejabr.] 

ALGECIRAS. [See algeziras.I 
ALGAZEL. [See al-ghazalI.] 

ALGEBI (from Arabic, al-e^ady =: young he- 
goat) is the ancient name of both the pole-star 
and the constellation of the capricorn; cp. Ideler 
Untersnchungen iiber den Urspr. u. d. Bed. der 
Sternnamen p. 3, 13, igi. 

ALGER (Arabic al-Djaza"ir; English: Algiers) 
IS a town on the northern littoral of Africa. It is 
^e capital of Algeria, and the seat of the Governor 
General and the heads of the various military 
and civil services of the colony. Its geographical 
Situarion is 36“ 47' N. Lat., 0° 44' E. Long, 
(meridian of Paris). The number of inhabitants ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1906 is 144000. 

We do not know anything definite concerning 
Algiers previous to the establishment of the Romans 
in that part of Africa, except that on the place of the 
present town a locality was situated, known by the 
name of Icosium. Archaeological discoveries, to¬ 
gether with a legend about the foundation of Icosium 
by twenty companions of Hercules (Solinus iii. 3) 
would at the most justify the supposition that on 
this spot of the African littoral a Phoenician or 
Carthaginian factory had existed. The information 
concerning Icosium is also very scanty. It became 
a Latin colony during the reign of Vespasian 
was captured in 371 or 372 by the Berber prince 
Finnus, but some time afterwards restored by him 
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again to the Romans. It was the seat of a bishop¬ 
ric , which amongst others was occupied by 
bishop Victor, who assisted at the conference 
held at Carthage in 484 by order of the Vandal 
king Huneric. After the fifth century Icosium is 
no longer mentioned in history. The town, which 
seems to have covered nearly the same surface 
as Turkish Algiers, was doubtless destroyed by 
the Arabian invasion of the 7* century and 
abandoned by the inhabitants. Some traces of 
ancient buildings were still to be seen in the 
nth century. Al-Bakri (al-Masalik or Descr. de 
rAfrique septentr. transl. by de Slane p. 156) 
actually mentions the existence, at al-DjazaTr of 
the Banu Mazghanna, of ancient monuments, of 
antique vaults, of a theatre with a mosaic pa¬ 
vement, and finally of an apse-shaped wall of 
a church. Other constructions and some inscriptions 
have been unearthed since 1830 (cp. Corpus in¬ 
script. latin. viii. b; xv. and supplement; Gsell, 
Atlas archiologique de rAlgerie.^ number i. plate 
V and note.) 

The site of Icosium remained deserted until 
the middle of the lo‘h century, although at a 
date which cannot possibly be fixed, a Berber 
tribe of the family of the Sanhadja, the Banu 
Mazghanna, had settled down in the neighbourhood. 
During the reign of Ztri b. Menad (945— 97 t)i 
Boluggin, the son of this prince, obtained per¬ 
mission to found on this spot a town which 
received the name of bant Mazghanna 

(Ibn lUialdun, Viur, transl. by de Slane; Hist, 
des Serb. ii. 6) because of the rocky islets which, 
at some distance off the coast, formed a kind of 
natural mole. Towards the end of the tenth cen¬ 
tury the new town had arrived at a certain degree 
of prosperity, as appears from the description 
given of it by Ibn Hawkal. “DjazS’ir, this tra¬ 
veller writes, is built on a bay and surrounded 
by a wall; it comprises a great many bazaars 
and some wells near the sea, which yield excel¬ 
lent water. The territory of this town en¬ 

compasses very extensive fields and mountains 
inhabited by various Berber tribes. The principal 
wealth of the inhabitants consists of cattle and 
sheep, which graze upon the mountains. Algiers 
supplies so much honey that it forms an export 
article, and such a quantity of butter, figs and 
other provisions that part of these are exported 
to Kairawan and elsewhere. A short distance from 
the coast, an island is situated, where the inha¬ 
bitants find a safe refuge, when threatened by 
their enemies” (Ibn Hawkal transl. by de Slane, 
Journ. As.., Febr. 1842, p. 183). Al-Bakri, in his 
description of Africa {ibid.') refers to Algiers as 
a port well sheltered and “frequented by sailors 
from Spain, Ifriklya and other countries”. 

The history of Algiers is closely connected 
with that of the central Maghrib. For during the 
period between the il‘** and the ifiik century, 
al-Djaz 5 ^ir endured the domination of all the con¬ 
querors or the pretenders, who disputed this 
country amongst themselves. After it had formed 
part of the Hammadide kingdom, it passed into 
the possession of the Almoravides, after which, 
in 1152, it submitted to the authority of the Al- 
mohades. During the efforts of the Banu Gha- 
niya to re-establish in Africa the power of the 
Almoravides, 'All b. Ghaniya conquered Algiers 
(1185), but kept the place but a short time; the 
inhabitants rose in arms against him and sub¬ 


mitted themselves to al-Mansur. In spite of that 
Algiers was occupied by YahyS b. Ghaniya in 
623 (1226), but re-captured in 628 (1230) by 
the Almohade al-Ma’mun. In 632 (1234-1235) it 
came under the rule of a Hafside governor. But 
already in 664 (1255-1256) the people of Al¬ 
giers expelled the representative of the Sultan 
of Tunis, organised a kind of republic, and re¬ 
mained independent until 676(1277), when, after 
two abortive attempts, the Hafside governor of 
Bougie succeeded in vanquishing the rebels. When 
afterwards the Hafside Abu Zakariya^ established 
an independent kingdom at Bougie, the inha 
bitants of Algiers recognised the authority of 
that prince (684 = 1285). However, they did 
not show themselves scrupulously faithful to him. 
A certain Ibn “Allan usurped the power (1307), 
expelled the representatives of the king of Bougie 
and, for fourteen years, withstood the attacks 
directed against him. He was at last vanquished 
by the king of Tlemcen, Abu HammQ I, who 
laid siege to the town, forced it to surrender, 
and annexed it to his dominion (712 = 1312-1313). 
From 1347 till 1351, the period of AbuT-Hasan’s 
successful achievements, and again in 1360 and 
1393, the Marinides, in the course of their strug¬ 
gles against the “Abdalwadides, in their turn suc¬ 
ceeded several times in mastering the town. As 
for Abu Haromu H, he recovered it twice, but 
never gained definitive possession of the place. 
The exactions of his officers exasperated the in¬ 
habitants, and drove them successively into the 
arms of Abu ZaiySn, king of Bougie, and of the 
Marinide 'Abd al-'AzIz. In the midst of this con¬ 
fusion, the Iha'aliba, an Arabian tribe of the 
Mitidja, profited by the prevailing anarchy and 
made themselves the actual masters of Algiers, 
having previously repelled the Sanhadja out of 
the Mitidja plain into the Atlas. One of their 
chieftains, Salim b. Ibrahim, disposed of Algiers 
arbitrarily, swearing allegiance alternately to the 
Zaiyanides, to the Hafsides, to the Marinides and 
breaking his faith to one dynasty after the other, 
until Abu Hammu II, who had repeatedly for¬ 
given him, had him put to death (1378). Algiers, 
at that time, had nearly become the capital of 
the Zaiyanide realm. Being afraid of the intrigues 
of his son Abu Tashfin, Abu Hammu had actually 
considered a change of residence from Tlemcen 
to Algiers; but he was obliged to give up the 
plan. In the 15^ century, fresh disorders began. 
In 1438 a Zaiyanide pretender, Abu Zaiyan Mu- 
hammed, rose in arms against the sovereign of 
Tlemcen, captured Algiers after a long siege, and 
made it the capital of a kingdom which com¬ 
prised the Mitlija, Medea, Miliana and Tenes. 
He put on the royal insignia and took the name 
of al-Musta'ln bi-’llah. But his relentless rule irri¬ 
tated the people of Algiers to such an extent, 
that they massacred him in September of that same 
year. From that time until the establishment of 
the Turks, Algiers formed a sort of little muni¬ 
cipal republic, governed by a civic oligarchy, 
under the self-interested protection of the Tha'aliba. 
The Berber Algiers, the history of which has 
been sketched above, was, in reality, but a market- 
town of modest size. Only the neighbourhood of 
the Mitidja imparted some importance to the 
harbour, which was frequented not only by Mus¬ 
sulman sailors, but still also by Christian mer¬ 
chants. In the iS'h century the Venetian and 
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Florentine fleets came into port every year (Mas- 
Latrie, Traites entre Chretiens et Arabes .... 
Introd. histor. pp. 330, 333). The inhabitants 
were neither remarkable for their intellectual 
capacities, nor for their artistic taste. Men-of-letters 
were rare amongst them. “On my arrival at Al¬ 
giers”, says Muhammed al-'Abdari (who lived in 
the second half of the ytl* = I3>h century) “I in¬ 
quired whether there were any learned people 
of exquisite erudition, but I felt like one who, 
as the proverb says, looks for a stallion with 
foal or for camel’s eggs.” We must, however, 
make an exception for the marabout Sidi “Abd 
al-Rahman al-Tha‘’alibI, renowned for his saintlike 
life and his theological learning (789—873 = 
13^7—1468); this pious personage was to become 
the patron-saint of Algiers, where his memory is 
still greatly revered. The mosques in Algiers were 
as a rule clumsy buildings, without any ornamental 
work, with irregular naves and covered with a 
roof of red tiles. Some of them still exist: SidT 
Heddi, Sidi Ramadan and especially the Great 
Mosque, mentioned in an inscription of the year 
409 (1018), which in 1324 was furnished with 
a minaret by Abu Tashfln, king of Tlemcen. 

In the last years of the 15* and the early years 
of the l6* century, Algiers together with the 
other towns of the African littoral suffered from 
the effects of the Spanish “reconquista”. Its popu¬ 
lation increased, it is true, in consequence of the 
arrival of fugitive Jews and Moors from Spain, 
but the Christian crusade had to be resisted. The 
Catholic kings had resolved to subject to their 
authority all the places on the northern coast of 
Africa. The conquest of Oran by Pedro Navarro 
and Ximenes (1509) ^nd the occupation of Bougie 
(1510) warned the people of Algiers of the im¬ 
minent danger. Unable to offer vigorous resistance 
to the Spanish arms, they declared themselves 
willing to submit, promised to recognise the 
Catholic king for their suzerain, to pay him an 
annual tribute, to give up the Christian captives, 
to refrain from piracy, and to prevent the enemies 
of Spain from entering their harbour (31 January 
* 5 * 0 ). The shail^ Salim al-Tumi, escorted by a 
delegation of notables, went himself to Spain, to 
take the oath of obedience and deliver some 
presents to Ferdinand. Finally, in order to assure 
the execution of the stipulations with regard to 
piracy and to w'atch the people of Algiers, 
Pedro Navarro took possession of the islet of the 
Penon, at cannonshot range from the town; he 
built a fortress on it and garrisoned it with 
200 men. Ruined by the suppression of their 
piracy, the Algerines were soon tired of this state 
of affairs and tried to free themselves from the 
Spanish yoke. Profiting by the agitation caused 
all over the Barbary States by the news of the 
death of Ferdinand the Catholic, they persuaded 
Salim al-TumI to send a deputation to the Turkish 
corsair ‘^Arudj, who since 1513 had been master 
of Djidjelli, and solicit his help. ‘^Arudj went to 
Algiers and was received as a liberator, but he 
was powerless against the Penon. He rid himself 
of Salim al-TumI by murder and had himself 
proclaimed Sultan by his own soldiers. The Al¬ 
gerines then came to terms with the Tha’'aliba 
and the Spaniards to expel the Turks; but their 
conspiracy was discovered, the leaders of the 
plot were arrested and beheaded, and those 
who were under suspicion and the discontented 


were thrown into prison and executed. In that 
way all desire of resistance was broken and 'ArQdj 
remained master of Algiers. In vain the Spaniards 
attempted to take the place from him. The expe¬ 
ditions against Algiers conducted by Don Diego 
de Vera (1516) and by Don Ugo de Moncada 
(1519) both ended in disaster. The Turkish power 
however could not be considered solidly established 
as long as the Penon remained in the possession 
of the Christians. The fall of the Spanish fortress 
was long delayed, in consequence of'Arudj’s death 
and the subsequent difficulties which his brother 
aud successor !^air al-Din had to face at the 
beginning of his reign. But in 1529 Khair al-Din 
had at last vanquished all his adversaries; Algiers, 
from whence the Kabyles had expelled him five 
years before, had received him again; and now he 
was resolved to put an end to the Spanish posses¬ 
sion. He attacked the Penon at the beginning of 
May 1529. The governor Don Martin de Vargas 
had neither received victuals nor reinforcements 
from Spain. He nevertheless endured the can¬ 
nonade for twenty-two days. At last, on May 27* 
1529, the fortress was stormed, and Vargas saw 
himself obliged to surrender, having only twenty- 
five men left who were able to fight. He was 
cudgelled to death at Khair al-DTn’s command, 
the Penon was razed to the ground and part of its 
building-materiali were employed to construct a 
connecting dike between the islets of the road¬ 
stead. In that way the mole was built, which at 
the present day is still called the mole of Khair 
al-Dln, and which, after having been completed 
by a perpendicular mound, protected the harbour 
against the north and north-west winds, affording 
safe shelter to the Algerian vessels in winter-time, 
so that they need not fear tempests or attacks 
from the Christians. Batteries planted on the sea¬ 
front and a wall enclosing the town on the land- 
side combined to make the place almost impreg¬ 
nable. All these works of fortification were com¬ 
menced by Khair al-Din and continued by the 
Beylerbeys, his successors. 

The installation of the Turks at zVlgiers was 
a permanent menace to the Christian nations. Charles 
V, therefore, undertook to crush their power. Al¬ 
ready in 1535 he had conquered Tunis and sub¬ 
jected it to the rule of a sovereign who owed alle¬ 
giance to Spain; he then contemplated achieving 
this work by the occupation of Algiers. After 
long negotiations with certain native chieftains 
and Khair al-Dln himself, he crossed to Africa 
in September 1541. The expedition, which the 
emperor conducted personally, comprised a fleet 
manned by 12 33® sailors under the command 
of Andr€ Doria, and an army of 24 000 soldiers, 
Charles V was no more fortunate than Vera and 
Moncada had been before him. He disembarked 
on October 23’’’! at the mouth of the Harrash and 
at first succeeded in effecting a lodgment on the 
height of the Kudyat al-Sabun, which commanded 
the town. But in the night of August 24* the troops, 
while exposed to a violent storm, had to endure 
a very vigorous sally of the besieged. They were 
thrown into confusion, and the disaster would 
perhaps have been complete but for the courage 
of the knights of Malta, who repelled the assailants 
into the town, where Hasan Agha had the gates 
shut with all possible haste. One of the knights 
Savignac, thrust his poniard into the gate of Bab 
'Azun. A tempest which rose during that same 
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night and destroyed 140 ships, deprived the army 
of provisions and made retreat inevitable. The 
emperor regained Cape Matifou with great difficulty 
and at the expense of unheard-of hardships. There 
he embarked the remains of his army. This expe¬ 
dition, which was to bring about the destruction 
of Algiers, proved in the end an advantage to 
the Barbary corsairs, who made an immense booty 
and henceforth believed themselves invincible. 

From that moment the Algerines could indulge 
in piracy to their hearts’ content; they continued 
to do so until 1830. But the free-booting had 
gradually changed its original character: from a 
mode of warfare against the infidels it had degener¬ 
ated into a lucrative industry and become the 
only occupation of the Algerines. It enriched the 
government, which received part of the booty, 
the private persons, who went into partnership 
to equip vessels, the whole population also, which 
profited by the liberality of fortunate corsairs and 
ship-owners. It attracted moreover to the capital 
of the Regency adventurers from all countries, 
most of them of Christian origin, who “took the 
turban”, that they might satisfy their desire of 
rapine or their longing for adventures. The ex¬ 
cesses indulged in by the corsairs, the outrages 
committed against Christian sailors, the ignoring 
of the treaties concluded with the European states, 
inevitably provoked the sufferers to make reprisals, 
which, however, were quite innocuous to the town 
of Algiers itself. The brave attempt of a Spanish 
sailor, Don Juan Gascon, to penetrate into Algiers, 
deliver the captives and put the corsair ships on 
fire, unfortunately miscarried (1567). In vain the 
town was successively bombarded by the English 
(1622, 1655, 1672) and the Danes (1770). As 
France, because of its geographical situation and 
the importance of its commerce in the Levant, 
was especially interested in the maintenance of 
free navigation, it made repeated attempts to 
chastise the insolent Algerines. The French squa¬ 
drons cannonaded the mole in vain in t66i and 
1665. Duquesne conducted two naval expeditions 
against Algiers in 1682 and 1683. A first bom¬ 
bardment, lasting from August 2orb till Septem¬ 
ber 20'i' 1682, laid 50 houses in ruins and killed 
500 inhabitants; a second (June-July 1683) caused 
heavy material damage, but elicited a riot, in which 
the French residents were massacred, amongst 
others the consul. Father Levacher, who was 
corded to the muzzle of a canon. A third one, 
conducted by d’Estrees (1688) proved even more 
disastrous to the Algerines, and compelled them 
to sue for peace. But too much money and too 
many lives were wasted on these expeditions to 
repeat them very often. In the i8th century, 
whenever France had to complain of the deys, 
it restricted itself on that account to simple naval 
demonstrations. Spain, on the other hand, having 
received a declaration of war from the dey Mu- 
hammed b. ‘^Othman (1773), attempted an act of 
violence against Algiers. A fleet of 20 men-of-war 
and 24 bomb-ketches, and an army of 25 ooo men 
were placed under the command of admiral Don 
Pedro Castejo and general O’Reilly. The Spanish 
troops disembarked near the mouth of the Harrash 
on July Sth 177S1 but being surrounded by an 
enemy, who far outnumbered them, and being 
commanded injudiciously, they had to re-embark 
on the following day, with a loss of 2800 men. 
A successful bombardment, which the Spanish 


admiral Don Angelo Barcelo directed against Al¬ 
giers in 1783, was no sufficient compensation. 
The piracy experienced a veritable revival, owing 
to the wars of the Revolution and the Empire, 
which turned the attention of the maritime powers 
into a different direction. After 1815, however, 
the European powers seemed determined to put 
an end to this intolerable state of affairs. Lord 
Exmouth, who, on May istlr 1816, had been 
to signify to the dey the decisions of the congress 
of Vienna regarding the abolition of slavery, 
having met with insulting treatment at Algiers, 
the English government, supported by public 
opinion, resolved to revenge this outrage. A fleet 
of 32 sail under the command of Lord Exmouth, 
who was joined by the Dutch admiral van Cappellen, 
appeared before Algiers, penetrated into the harbour 
under the shelter of the white flag, and opened fire 
upon the town. Five hundred Turks were killed, 
the batteries on the sea-front destroyed, and a 
thousand inhabitants wounded. But the Algerines 
defended themselves energetically and inflicted 
on the squadron of the allies a loss of 883 men 
(August ay'h 1816). Only slight damage was caused 
to the place by a second bombardment, which 
admiral Neal conducted in June 1825, after a 
difference which had arisen between Dey Husain 
and the English government. Algiers was evidently 
able to resist successfully an exclusively maritime 
attack. Consequently the French government, when 
resolved, after a fruitless blockade of three years, 
to revenge the insult offered by the dey to consul 
Deval, turned to account the ideas suggested by 
commander Boutin of the corps of military engin¬ 
eers. This officer, who in 1808 had been com¬ 
missioned by Napoleon to reconnoitre the defensive 
works of Algiers, suggested that the attack should 
be made from the landside, and first of all directed 
against the Emperor’s fort, from whence one 
could command the town. This plan, revised and 
completed by the French general staff, was adopted 
and carried out. The French expeditionary corps 
lauded at Sidi Ferrush, 14 miles west of Algiers, 
on June 14th 1830, defeated on the iqfh the 
array of the dey on the plateau of Stawweli, and 
appeared on the 29th in front of the Emperor’s 
fort. On the fourth of July, at day-break, the 
French batteries opened fire, and at ten o’clock 
the fort, partly dismantled and left by its defenders, 
was occupied by the assailants. The day after, 
Husain signed the terms of capitulation drawn 
up by the commander-in-chief, and the latter 
entered Algiers at once. 

The establishment and the persistence of the 
Turkish domination had made of Algiers one of the 
most original towns in the mediterranean world. 
The small Berber market-place had become a 
prosperous and populous town. Turkish Algiers 
extended on the rocky slopes that descend from 
the Kasba to the beach. Haedo, who has given 
a detailed description of Turkish Algiers, com¬ 
pares its circuit to a cross-bow, the walls consti¬ 
tuting the bow and the sea-shore the string. The 
perimeter of the town, measured along the exterior 
walls, was about 10 170 ft. The defensive works 
commenced by Khair al-Din and continued by 
his successors afforded absolute security to Algiers. 
This defensive system consisted of a wall, of the 
Kasha, and of a certain number of forts and 
batteries. The wall was about 36 to 42 ft high, 
surrounded by a ditch and flanked with towers. 
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It had five gates; the sea-gate and the fishery-gale 
on the side of the harbour^ the gate of (tab ^AzQii 
on the southern side of the town, near which the j 
executions took place', the gale of Uab al-\\ed on , 
the north-side, where ('hri^tian'» and Jew-, wxrc 
put to death; and the New (iate on the south¬ 
western side, through vvhieh the road pas^ed 
which led to the Emperor’s fort. 'I he Ka-l>a, , 

built on the hightst point of the town, had repUecd 

since 1556 the ancient Itcrbcr iitailel, which had 
occupied a slightly lower elevation. 'I he Ka-^la : 
became the re*sideni.e of the de)> in 1S16, wlicn , 
All Klnnlja abandoned thel^jenina, the seat of Ids 
predecessors, whuh was situated in the lower 1 
town and C‘*nse'juently exposed to a toup <le j 
mam of the )am/aries. 'I'hc Kasha comprisc«l bar- ! 
rat'ks and arsenals, ami, l-eside', the tre.isury and ! 
private appartments t>l th*- soxtieign. < tutsnle the < 
town, on a height whufi even eommaniled the I 
Ka'bx, ros< the Kmj'cror’s fi»rt (lurk. Sult.an 
Kal.vsi, \rai'. Kurilj il-lawUs), built I'V Il.asan 
Agha on tlie pl.ui oeuipied by the eanip ‘ 

of t'harU's V. The sca-t’runt was proleele'd by ' 
the New fort, the fort Itab al-\N cel, the fort of 
the Knglish. the fort l*ab .\<'Qn and the batteries 
on the mole, whi'.h. in the iS't* ccntuiy after 
(VKeilly’s evpcebt.on, anil again in ilie 19*1* after 
the bombanlment by Lord FAmouth. were rein¬ 
forced with now armament, amounting to no less 
than l 8 o pieces of large calibre. 

Within, the town extended t>n the slope of the 
hill. In Its highest part, the “Ibcbcr' as it is 
still called b) the natives, the while-wa.shed houses 
supported by wooden shores stood closely pressed 
together, the upper floors projecting the one 
over the other so as almost to meet at the top. 
Sleep lancs with (lights of steps, darkened by 
the vaults, mostly too narrow for two men to 
pass without prcs.sing their backs against the 
wall, wound up the slopes. The lower part, tra¬ 
versed by the onU street deserving of that name, 
the C'inncction between the g.itcs of (tab al-Wed i 
.and of (lab A/iin, had. since the clo,c of the 1 
16*^ century, served as the favourite rcsnlcncc 1 
(*f the r\is or ciirsair captams. -Their •iumptuou> 
dwellings, clustered near the sca, were peopled 
with their ..rews, they gTiardcd the harbour ,\nd 
theirs was the nude, s.) ‘hit this whole quarter 
seemed no loss than their arsenal, in whi.di they 
felt safe from a coup dc main of the s-dlicry 
(«lc (irammonf. //i'.' •/’ //., r f'ur /; v 

turqu." \. 127’. 1 here r-^c the palaces of rhcm'.st 
fam'US ra is nf the 17'^ cent .r\. s,.ch as Mimi 
Arniwt, Shm.in Ka is. Mur.id Ka is, '.Xral.artA- 
Ali (hecnin, there ilso sfo..d the m-'sjuos, i.n 

the budding td which thcsc advent'ircrs had sr, nt 
pirt of ihcir wealth. Kebgious edifices were indeed 
very numerous m aneicnt .\lgicrs. Towards the cntl 
of the l6‘^ century it comprised loo m> s.pics. 
chapels .and zawiyas On the eve of the French 
conquest, one vounted 13 large mospi'^s. 109 
small ones, t.hapel> an«l 5 /Swiyas The ma.'»- 
rity of these were cert.ainlv of m 'des: «limcns.ons. 
and only of slight .irlistic interC't The nv s*. 
noicw..rthy besides the (freat Mosque, whuhda*ed 
from the I'.erber peno<i. were rhe newr N(.is puc n'w 
railed Mo^quee tie la rechericb Miilt in for 


built in 1623 by the Spanish refugees; the Zawiya 
of the Shurafa , erected in the time of dey Muham- 
med Bakta:^ (1709). .buildings were 

few- iti number. One need only mention the I^enina, 

an assemblage of palaces and barracks, the seven 
large “t'assenes" or liarracks of the janizaiies, and 
the bagnios where the slaves were detained. But a 
gieat many private houses hid behind their bare 
f.u,\ulcs an elegant or sumptuous decoration: patios 
with finely sculptured marble colonnades all round, 
panellings of cedar-wood, revetments of Italian 
and especially Dutch faience, furniture of which 
the separate pieces were either of F-uropean make 
.ir had been fa!>ncaled by native artisans in imi¬ 
tation of European mi>dels (See G. Mar^ais Vex- 
f'CMiion d'ijtt mustihnan^ in the Rcviic africaine 
30I and 4^^' quarters 1905). 

The population of Algiers varied perceptibly 
during the thiee centuries of Turkish dominion, 
llaedo, whose work appeared in 1612, estimated 
tlie number of houses and inhabitants at 12000 
an-l 60000. In 1634, when the piracy nourished 
more than ever, 15000 houses and looooo 
inliabitanis were counted by Father Dan. The 
decay i>egan with the decrease of the piracy. In 
17S9 \ enture de Paradis estimated the population 
at 50000; which numiier had dwindled down to 
30000 rn 1830. This population consisted of 
variou-' elements, which can be arranged into three 
groups: Turks. Moors, and Jews. The Turks formed 
a very close aristocracy. They had for the greater 
p.\rt come from .\sia Minor, and enlisted in the 
ranks of the Yoldashes. The regulations, to which 
■ this army was subjected, allowed the X oldashes to 
! a'pire to the higliest degree, that of agha, and 
I even to the highest civil functions. The Turks, 
no matter though they were simple janizaries, 
were saluted by the title of ‘‘F.tTendb*, as “great 
and magnificent signiors“, and fomied the upper 
j ton at .Mgier^. F'ven after the militia had lost its 
political importance, its members did not lose 
their .arrogance m the least. Many amongst them 
married women of the country, luit the children 
born from -uch unions, the Kuloghlus, were 
kept .apart. Since the clo^e *.>f the i6tb century 
they h.ad been excluded from public employments, 
.and in 'pite of their revolt', of which that which 
broke out in 1663 was C'pecially dangerous, they 
nevtr 'iKcei-lcd in getting this interdict abolished, 
riv' Turks con'C'jUcntly always remained in a 
mim-nty in the capital, as well as in the Regency 
i*"'!?’, The.r number may lie estimated at 10000 
in the tunc of Khair al-Din. at 30 OOO under the 
P-nled'Cy'. at 22000 m 1634. at 5000 in 17S9. 
In 1S30 they numbered 4000. Immediately after 
the c >n juest General de Rourmont decided that 
the unmarried janizaries should be expelled and 
conducted to A'ia, a measure which soon afterwards 
was extended to all the members of the militia. 
Besides the Turks, mention should be made of 
the rcneg.adcs of F'.uropean origin, who supplied 
the .\lgcrnn n.xvy wub engineer', artisans, pilots 
an I some of its, most illustrious corsairs. Their 
nur.iber kept «»n decreasing at the same rate as 
the pincy bec.amc more difficult and K'S lucrative 
in 'onscquencc of the crui'Cs and naval demon- 
str.at.i'ns of the F'ur >pean powers. F'rom 20000 


the Turks belonging to the Ifan.afifc n?c. the in H.\ed.i>\ time r dwjndbd to 200 <<r 300 at 
Mosque of the ornvmentrd with poly- the of the iS'i century. 

rhromr dcvoratsons. the DjSmi >idA. the Mo>.|uc Ihe M'-ors formc<l a large majiuitv amongst 

0} Mcf;4. M.Tt.i. ihe Mo^.pic ..f the .And.alusians, the utircns or >omc were «!c'ccnded from 
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the ancient inhabitants of Algiers, others had 
come from abroad and, since the Turkish epoch, 
settled in the town, such as Andalusians expelled 
from Spain by the ('hristian persecution, Kuiopcan 
adventurers, Kuloghlus etc. Ext.lu«lcd fiom all 
share in public affairs, exempt from military 
service, they did not offer any resistance to the 
Turkish rule, and lemained indifferent spectaitiis 
at the tragedies, NNhich were performed on the 
stage of Algiers. The lich amongst them restricted 
their occupations to taking their share of the 
gain which the piracy procured, by <ontiibuting 
with their money to the cjuii'mcnt of the ships 
and Ijy sjieculating on the sale of tlic booty and 
the slaxes; the poor did nothing whatever, although 
they also derived enjoyment from the general 
affluence. This Moorish element of the ])o]>ulalit)n 
supplied the trailespcojde and the craftsmen, who 
were incorj»oratcd in various gudds un<lcr the 
direction of symlics or amin. Some natives from 
the inland had also settled down in Algiers. Kab\lcs, 
strictly watched by the 'furkish aulhoriiies, weic 
handicraftsmen and day-labourers; Ibskns earned 
a Using as carriers, M/abiles ns baker'. Kach of 
these grou]>s of hcrtTims formed a small (>»mmunily 
governed by an am'ifi, who wa' responsible for ihcir 
orderly lichaNiour. 'I'hc Moors nuinbctcd 18000 
(the Kuloghlus included) in the year 1830: the 
negroes 2000; the natives of Ib-rbcr origin 1000. 

I'he Jews occupied a place wluch grew more 
and more important in .Ugonan life. '1 he small 
number of native Jews had xmee the century 
been j*)incd by their rO'religionists fumi '*'pain. 
The first xeitlement of the latter took jdacc about 
1391, under the rabbit I)uran and Barfat, but 
the great o\odus was accomphshc'l in the l6di 
century. KJiair al-Din allowed the Jews t<» take 
domicile in Algier'^, l)Ut he limited the number 
of shop.s they miglu open, and compelled them 
to pay a poll-tax. In ‘^pitc of all smts of vexations 
with which they were plagued by Turk' and 
Moor*;, 'Uch as the coercion to wear a ‘‘j)Ccial 
costume, in spite even of the enormous fmC' 
which were inflicted upon them repeatedly, they 
increased their number.s rapidly, .\ccording to 
Haedo only 150 Jewish families were living in 
Algiers at the end of the 16^1 century; in 1634 
Father Dan estimated the number of lews at 
loooo; in 1725 Laugier de Tassy at 15000, cer¬ 
tainly not without some exaggeration, -\bout that 
time a %cry sharp distinction began to cstabli'h 
itself between the ‘*indigcn< 3 U' lews**, who were 
alway.' miserable and badly treated, and the 
“l-rankish Jews' of Italian origin, cspeci.ally from 
Leghorn, rrofiting. m their 'puality of foreigners, 
by the regime of the .Capitulations' and the 
protection of the French consul, and con-iCjUGntly 
exempt from the vexations which harassed ihcir 
indigenous fellow-bcbcxcrs. they grew iicli by 
their commerce with Laropc and by the exploit¬ 
ation of monopolies, which the devs had reserved 
for themselves. The nii'-t influential amongst them 
in the century, 'in h a' Solnnan J.ackete (d. 

1725) and C'pecially the Bacris and the Busnach'. 
having become the banker' ■'•f thf’ devs and the 
official intermediariC' between the Reg«ncy and 
the Furopean pi)Wcrs, jdaved a considt-raM*’. 
sometimes oxen ivrepondcrant. j-art in the Alg*- 
rian affairs, for twenty-five years <1780— 
Nephtali Busnach cxcr^i'cd his power in making 
and unmaking the bey* an<l t)ic <lcys. had the 


disposal of the resources of the cnintry, in short, 
conducted the tlomestie and foreign pohtu ' nf 
the Regency to the advantage of his ttwn in¬ 
terests, This excessive power, however, brought on 
its own rc.tction. Tlic nuiidei of Nephtali i‘.usnai.h, 
‘‘the king of Algiers", by .1 jani/ary (1805) wa^ 
followed by a bloody not. ! he wcallliicsi jews 
were massacrtHl 01 banished, tlieii slioj^s plundered, 
their property ctuifiseali d. I he Jewish “natum' 
never recovered from this dis.isiei, Keduced to 
4000 in<lividu.ds (Ru/el) it cndur<-d the lurkish 
yoke with diflieulty. I hey welumied »jn tlial ac¬ 
count the fall ‘)f ljusain willi the gicatcst suis- 
fadion, and sided, without any opposition, wiih 
the C‘»n<|uen>is, 

'riie FuiopiMn* in Algieis weio repU'Cnled by 
the skives aii<l the free tradcspeojdc. I he fornu i 
liad f.illen into the liamls of the corsairs ahmg 
with their pri/e* made at sea, or on llien ia 7 /ias 
along the mc«literrancan coast*, esjieci.illy on those 
of Spam, Italy, ( oisjc.i and .Sardinia. Bait of the 
slaves fuiimd the slmic .Iih- to tin- “beylik"; the 
n-st Wi re sold to l)j<- high'-'t bnlder on the place 
of tile B.adestun. 'fhe c.ij'ttve., according to the 
will of their masti rs, wi re iilher set to work in 
tile house, or iinjdojiil m the town it'ilf, or eKc 
in the gardens out'ide the vsall'. fhev weie also 
compelled to row on the gallevs fora fixed numlxT 
of <la)s. .At night tlnv wen 'hut up in special 
cstaldi'hm* nt!«eIonging to the govtrnment or 
to j'rivate persons, whnh vs-r* known l»y th<* 
name of bagnu*' I he londition of tin * captives 
wa' 1 (" nii'erabh- than ha'* bi.i n .I'-iitid, Fvcejd 
on dav<; win n a not of janirarii ' oi the .Tpjn.ir- 
nnee of a < liri'inn s-)uadron rou-ed the fanaticism 
of the Mu"ulm.'',n'. their live' were ji-rfclly safe. 
The bagniO' were even piovnled with a chapel 
with officiating prnst-. with an infirmary and a 
tavern. But the 'lavc' could not recover Iheir 
liberty, c\cc]-t when thev were edther ransomed 
by their familiC' with the hel]) of eccle-iastic* 
'Uch as Trinuaiiaii'. KcdemploiI'ts and L.a/aii't'. 
who devote<l ihcmschc' to that mi'uon. or re- 
lca'C*l in c<»n'C'jucncc of diplomatic negotiation'. 
The number of skive*' vaned naturally according 
to the more <3r less flourishing confbtion of the 
juracy. It reached it* maximum in the f.i-t half 
of the 17*^' century: 25000 captivc', according 
to Dan. 35000 accribng to (irainave. j'Opled 
the .\lgeiian bagniO' at that jir-nod. I hc'C figure* 
went down during the following century. In 1740 
only 1442 'lavC' rema.nc*!. in I7^V there were 
no more th.an 2062. in 17^>V- 1800. in 1813, 

1669; in iStb. finalh. 1200. wlio were rrJeasrd 
after the ^ucce'Tul naval cxpcdiM m "f I oril 
Kxmouth. 

Kuropcaii'. wh" enp-ved unr* 'trained liberty, 
were alw.iX' few iti niimhc*!. .i' Algers never 
had a commercla! mipor'ancc 'omj.ara'dc to th.at 
*»f tl'*c rjlher Barfar^ t’-wn-. Ira-t of .all to tlnal 
of the I evan* p-rt' {he '< ^'.1]'. ariemg'-t wliom 
the Conor!' "f I ranvc and 1 ngl.and d]'[>u‘«-d he- 
tween theni'cUc' f-T ; rc-enuncncc. and the ein- 
plo\cr- .at th« u ofhiC'. togf’tker with a few mf r- 
ih.ant-, r« n-t!t .trd a -u.d! > ol .ny. of a hundred 
peojde at th'* ni-'.*. 

Alge I' d •uing th^ I rk.-h epoch wa* governed 
bv .a 'f*! '.rate adn.i n.-.* rato m. pkarr<I under the 
'ipirv 'i..n oj ‘h* minister <)f finance 

if th»' Krg^nev I k*'v arnui' ethnic groups fnegroes, 
'd/abdC'. '^t.,) and the ditTercnt trades formed 
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Several corporations ruled by amln, the Jews con¬ 
stituted a nation governed by a chosen leader. 
All these amin were subject again to the ^aikh 
al-balad. The inspection of the markets was the 
task of the vmkdtib , that of the streets in the 
day-time of the kiahya (from Pers. ket-khuda) 
and during the night of the agha ‘‘l-ktill , who 
must always be a Turk. The mez-wdr was charged 
with the inspection of the baths and houses of 
ill fame. The aniin 'l-uyun had to keep the wells in 
repair and to see that their foundations worked 
satisfactorily. This administration system answered 
its purposes and, according to all travellers who 
have visited Turkish Algiers, secured absolute 
safety. It disappeared along with the Turkish 
dominion. 

Since 1830, Algiers has witnessed incessant 
modifications. It would be transgressing the limits 
of this Islamic encyclopaedia to give a detailed 
account of them and describe the European city, 
which gradually supplanted Berber and Turkish 
Djaza^ir. A few facts however ought to be stated 
here: First of all the increase of the population, 
which, according to the census of 1901, had then 
risen to 138000 inhabitants, and to 144000 ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1906, of which only 
the rough estimate was known at the time of the 
composition of this article. The population of 
modern Algiers is just as composite as that of 
ancient Algiers. But the European elements have 
supplanted those of indigenous origin, as may 
appear from the figures of the census of 1901; 
69000 Frenchmen, ii 750 naturalised Jews, 28 250 
foreigners, for the greater part Spaniards. Then 
the development of the harbour deserves notice. 
The ancient basin of the port, w’here the corsairs 
lay thronged side by side, was enlarged by the 
continuation of the mole of Khair al-Din and 
the construction of a new pier thrown into the 
sea from the fort of Bab 'Azun, forming a vast 
basin of 237 acres where ships of the heaviest 
draught can anchor. The continuous progress of 
the traffic (an aggregate tonnage of 6 600 000 in 
1904) has even rendered it necessary to plan new 
works which are in course of construction. Finally 
the territorial extension of the modern town must 
not be passed over in silence. A long time ago 
it exceeded the limits of Turkish Algiers, its 
buildings and those of the suburbs Husain Dey, 
Mustafa, Bab al-Wed, and Saint-Eugene extending 
over an average length of 7.5 miles. 

This transformation was not carried out without 
a profound alteration of the general aspect and 
originality of ancient Algiers. In the very first 
days after the conquest it appeared necessary to 
create ways of communication, to procure barracks 
for the troops and offices for the various services 
of administration, all of which could not be achieved 
without the destruction of private houses and reli¬ 
gious buildings. The Djenina was demolished stone 
by stone and disappeared altogether in 1856. Of the 
palaces it enclosed within its wall only the Dar 
Bint al-Sultan exists, now used as the arch¬ 
bishop’s palace. The Mosque of the Kecawa was 
allowed to fall into ruins from 1845 till i860 
and yielded its place to the Catholic cathedral. 
The mosque of al-Saiyidlya was pulled down, 
that of Mezzo Morto transformed to a church. 
Others were turned into barracks or military de¬ 
pots. Of the 176 places of worship, which were 
found in Algiers in 1830, only 48 remained in 1862 


(9 large mosques, 19 small ones, 20 chapels and 
zawiyas). Amongst the Moslem temples that are 
still in existence, only three possess any archeo¬ 
logical and artistic interest: the Great Mosque, 
with its portico constructed with the columns 
from the mosque al-Saiyidiya; the “Mosquee 
de la Pecherie”, constructed in 1660 on a plan 
in the shape of a cross like the Byzantine 
churches in Constantinople; and finally the mos¬ 
que of Sidi ^Abd al-Rahman al-Tha^aiibi, erected 
in 1696 by the dey al-Hadjdj Ahmed on the spot 
of a more ancient building. The Turkish fortifi¬ 
cations were for the greater part demolished and 
replaced by a modern rampart, which now is 
being pulled down. The Kasba contains only 
a few traces of its former state (vaulted rooms, 
the gate, a fountain, the so-called pavilion of 
the fan stroke, and the mosque). The batteries 
and the forts on the sea-front have also disap¬ 
peared under the demolishers’ hands. The town 
itself has been almost completely modernised, 
European streets running across the lower part, 
and transverse roads crossing the high town, 
which have deprived it of its originality. These 
acts of Vandalism, explicable in the early days 
of the conquest, when a safe shelter had to be 
secured to the European population within the 
ramparts, were no longer justifiable after the ex¬ 
tension of the town towards the north and the 
south. European life is gradually moving to these 
new quarters. The high town, on the other hand, 
has remained the centre of Moslem life. In its 
narrow and dark streets the indigenous population 
is crowded together, exercising their small native 
trades and crafts. It seems that enlightened minds 
have realised the necessity of preserving that part 
of the town from utter ruin, although they have 
arrived rather late at this conclusion. A society 
called “Society of old Algiers” was founded for 
that purpose in 1905, which has set itself the 
task of tracing and preserving what is still left 
of Moslem Algiers. 

Not satisfied with being the political capital of 
Algeria, Algiers has also been striving of late 
years to become a centre of intellectual life and 
of Moslem le.arning. A law of 20 December 1879 
has organised four schools for higher education 
(law, medicine, science and letters), which together 
constitute a veritable university, numbering, in 
9^6 pupils and auditors. Although the same 
general education, as the Universities of the me¬ 
tropolis supply, is also taught in the schools of 
Algiers, still the activity and the researches of 
the latter tend especially towards African questions. 
Oriental studies occupy an important place at 
the Law school and particularly at the school of 
Letters, which conducts a thorough investigation 
concerning the literature, the languages, the folklore, 
the ethnography and the civilisations of northern 
Africa. There is a professorship of Moslem law 
at the first of these schools, and, at the second 
one, others of Arabic, Persian and Berber lan¬ 
guages and literature, of Moslem civilisation, of 
Egyptology, and African history. The work which 
has been accomplished is already considerable (see 
DoutteJ Voeuvre de PEcole des Lettres (CAlger- 
Revue Africaine 3ra and 4* quarter 1905). Various 
learned societies contribute to the researches 
which have been undertaken since 1830 concerning 
the past and the present state of northern Africa, 
in the first place the Historical Society, which in 
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us paper, the Revue Afr caine^ since 1856 has province of Constantine. The northern mountains, 
published a great many valuable articles and towards the side of the sea, generally descend by 
precious documents about the history of Africa, abrupt slopes, rarely incised by valleys, thereby 

The Geographical Society has organised an historical isolating the coast region from the inland. Those 
and Mchaeological section, and prints in its “Bui- of southern Algeria, on the contrary, slope down 
letin” not only studies on the geography but also on very gently towards the Sahara, their different 
the history and the civilisation of the Islamic world, groups being divided from one another by large 
Superior Moslem education is finally given in the openings, which facilitate the relations between 
madrasa al-liaaliblya, placed under the patronage Algeria and the Sahara. Being placed between 
of Sidl Abd al-Rahman. Moslem theology and the Mediterranean and the desert, between a focus 
law, together with some rudimentary knowledge of evaporation and a focus of heat, Algeria is 
of European sciences, are taught there to the contested between contrasting climatic influences, 
natives, amongst whom the Mussulmans, employed which together form various combinations, accord- 
in the legal and ecclesiastial professions, are re- ing to the proximity or the remoteness of the 
cruited (kadis, udul, imams etc.). The National sea, the elevation, and the orientation, so that 
Library possesses 2000 Arabic, Turkish and Berber adjacent regions are often subject to largely 
manuscripts. It may be added that, apart from different systems, constituting a great variety of 
its efforts to maintain Mussulman culture at its “local climates” rather than an Algerian climate, 
height, the French government also endeavours to General phenomena are: — the predominance 
develop artistic taste amongst the natives, and of rains in winter, the Irregularity of their fall, 
to revive the local industries. A section of Moslem their progressive diminution from north to south 
art has been organised at the Mustapha Museum and, at least as far as the littoral is concerned, 
in 1903, and encouragement has been given to their augmentation from west to east (Nemours 
professional schools, where the manufacture of, 468 millimetres, — la Calle 860 millemetres). The 
carpets and embroidery is practised. climate, no less than the relief, does not favour 

Bibliography. Corpus inscr. lal. viii. b, xv. the existance of regular rivers of considerable 
(Icosium) and supplement; G. Colin, Corpus des length and with an abundant water supply. In 
tnscriptions arabcs et turques deVAlgerie\\.Depar- most cases the Algerian weds appear under the 
tement d'Alger (Paris, 1901); Haedo, Topografia aspect of stony or sandy beds with low banks, 
e historia general de Argel (Valladolid 1612), and are dry for one half of the year, but after 
translated by Berbrugger and Monnereau in the showers or thunder-storms are transformed into 
R^‘<‘ Africahte xiv. andxv.; Venture de Paradis, | destructive torrents. Not one of them is navigable; 

(ed- K. Fagnan, Algiers some are or may be utilised for irrigation by 
^98); Berbrugger and Devoulx, Les casernes des the construction of barrages on the spot where 
yanissaires a Alger (Rev. a/rieaineni.); A.Devoxilx., they leave the mountains. Only the Tafna, the 
Res edifices religieux d'Alger {Rev. africaine vi.— Macta (formed by the confluence of the Sig and 
xiii.); the same,_A^uri-j historiques sur les mosquees the Habra), the Chelif, the Sebaou (SebSw), the 
iCAlger {ibid. iv.—v.); the same, Alger., Etude Wed Sahel, the Wed el-Kebir, the Seybouse, the 
inix epoqties romaine., arabe., turque {ibid, xx, xxi.); Medjerda and its tributary the Wed Melleg have 
s Rcgcnfie d'Alger (Algiers a permanent course, and the lower course of the 

1833); E. Feydeau, Alger, etude (new edition; two last ones does not even belong to Algeria. 
Pans, 1884); O'^'Ca, Esquisscs africaines dessinees The variety of elevations and depressions affords 
p^ ant un voyage a Alger (Bern, 1839); Guiau- a means of dividing Algeria into a certain number 
Cham, (Algiers, 1905; reproduction of ancient of longitudinal zones, parallel to the sea, each 
Views) 5 ioutin, Reconnaissance de la ‘ville^ des of which possesses sufficiently sharp characteristics, 
forts et batteries d'Alger (published in 1867 by I. The coast zone or Tell, comprising itself 
ettement in Histoire de la conquete tdAlger’, an outer and an inner mountain border, which 
ircfr juUificatives, n». 5, pp., 574—599). See are separated from each other by valleys or table- 
a so e 1 liography of the article on ALGERIA, lands. The external zone is covered by massifs 
, , . Yver.) of an elevation ranging between 1300 and 6500 

" (English. Algeria) is a posses- ft., of which the extreme spurs project themselves 
° 1, northern Africa, bounded on straight on the littoral. Such are, from west to 

d Mediterranean, on the south by east, the massif of the Traras culminating in the 

e Sahara, on the east by Tunis and on the Filhaousen or, more exactly, Fellusen (3796 ft), 
Morocco. It is situated between 30'' and the Sahel of Oran and that of Mostaganem, the 
.j.' LM., 6“ E. Long, and 5° W. Long. Dahra, the Zakkars dominating the town of Miliana 
(meridian of Paris). (5026 and 5183 ft), the Atlas of Blida culmi- 

a. Geography. nating in the Abd el-Kader (5339 ft) and the 

. Mouzaia (5262 ft), the massif of Great Kabylia 

Algeria occupies the central part of the Maghrib or and the Djurdjura with the Akouker (7546 ft) 
Barbary. It is a country of varied relief, which and the Lalla Khedidja (7572 ft) [see Kaby- 
is formed by a compact mass of highlands, sepa- lia], the Babors culminating in the Babor (6575 ft), 
rated from the mediterranean littoral on the one the Sahel of Collo and the Edough (3307 ft), 
side and the desert of the Sahara on the other The shore being almost immediately dominated 
by two mountainous borders, the Tell Atlas and by the mountains, it is very difflcult for ships 
the Sahara Atlas [see atlas]. In western Algeria to approach it. They can only find shelter there 
in the province of Oran, these outer borders are in deep crescent-shaped bays (Bay of Bona, of 

about 250 miles distant from each other, but, Philippeville, of Bougie, of Algiers, of Arzeu 

owing to the inclination of the Sahara Atlas from of Mars al-Kabir). The coast lends itself badly 

south-west to north-east, they converge gradually, to maritime activity, and the construction of the 

until finally they meet in eastern Algeria, in the ports has required considerable works. _ The 
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second mountain-range is formed by the moun¬ 
tains of Tlemcen, from whence a great many waters 
take their source, to which the vegetation all around 
the town of Tlemcen owes its continual freshness. 
These mountains are the Tessala and the Beni 
Chougran, the massif of the Ouarsenis (6545 ft), 
the Dira of Aumale (5942 ft), the Biban, traversed 
by the route from Algiers to Constantine through 
the pass of the Iron Gates, the mountains of 
Constantine, the Maadid, and the Rirha (Righa)- 
Between the two bordering mountain-ranges, river 
valleys (Chelif, Wed Sahel, Seybouse) and plains 
alternate. Some of those plains, lying not far 
from the sea, are low and often swampy, such 
as the plain of the Sig, of the Mitldja and the 
plain of Bona. Others are higher and more salu¬ 
brious, such as the plains of Tlemcen, of Mascara, 
of the Aribs (‘Arlb), of the Me^ana, and of 
Setif. The Tell as a whole may be considered 
a cultivable region. On the littoral market-gardens 
and nurseries flourish, owing to the relatively 
abundant rains and the generally mild temperature; 
in the middle zone the basin-shaped plains, col¬ 
lecting the waters from the mountains, offer a 
good soil for the cultivation of corn. The moun¬ 
tains finally, although too often hare, are frequently 
covered by thick copse-wood. In Kabylia, especially 
in the massifs of the littoral, they are overgrown 
by woods of cork oaks and green oaks; in some 
places, amongst others in the Atlas of Blida and 
at Teniet el-Had iThanlyat al-Ahad) some cedar 
plantations can be found. These natural conditions 
account for the fairly dense groups of population 
in the Tell. There are to be found the principal 
town-like agglomerations: Oran, Mostaganem, 
T^nes, Cherchell, Algiers, Dellys, Bougie, Philip- 
peville, Collo and Bona on the Coast, Tlemcen, 
Sidi bel Abbes, Mascara, Miliana, M 4 dea, Blida, 
Aumale, Setif and Constantine in the interior 
country. The Tell is also, pre-eminently, and 
apart from Kabylia, the domain of European 
colonisation, which prevails in the environs of 
Oran, in the plains of the Sig, of Mascara, of 
the Mitldja and of Bona, and shares with the 
natives the valley of the Chelif and the high 
plains of the province of Constantine. The sur¬ 
face of the Tell is estimated at about 54 000 square 
miles. 

2. The Region of the High Plateaux, which 
with greater exactitude should be called the “Region 
of the high interior plains”, extends between the 
Tell Atlas and the Sahara Atlas. It is the very 
heart of Algeria. It comprises a series of plains 
with central depression, decreasing in height from 
west to east. The high plateaux of Oran maintain 
an average elevation of 3280 ft; the region of 
the Zahrez is not higher than about 2625 ft; 
the Hodna sinks down to 1300 ft. Between the 
Hodna and Tebessa, the country is grooved by 
secondary mountain-chains isolating plains of some¬ 
what narrow confines from one another. The aspect 
of these plateaux is greatly different from that 
afforded by the Tell. “They are vast spaces where 
nothing arrests the eye, without a stone, without 
a rock, without a treef there are neither valleys 
nor hills, only slight undulations” (A. Bernard 
and Lacroix, 1 'Evolution du nomadisme p. 19). 
The Sahara Atlas forms the southern border of 
this second zone. It appears as a series of narrow 
hill-crests, surmounting the neighbouring regions 
by about 1000 ft, and separated from one another 


by undulated plains. Even in the most hilly 
parts such as the Aures, it does not lose the 
aspect of a table-land [See aures]. One fctin- 
guishes three principal ranges: the mountains of 
Figuig and the mountains of the Ksur (Djebel 
Mekter 6500 ft) — the Djebel "Amur, flanked 
by the Ksell (5600 ft) on the west side and on 
the east side by the Bu Kmhl (Abu Kahil) — 
and the mountains of the Ulad Nail and the 
Aures. The Sahara Atlas does not constitute an 
uninterrupted barrier. Large openings intersect 
the various massifs, facilitating the relations be¬ 
tween the Sahara and the plateaux, and allowing 
the desert to make its influence felt a long way 
north- The region of Bu Saada, for example, with 
its dunes and its oasis, seems just an annex of 
the Sahara. Being isolated from the sea by the 
Tell Atlas, the plateaux are a region of moderate 
rainfall (0.40 millimetres a year). The waters, which 
do not flow towards the sea, are lost in depres¬ 
sions called chotts (jhatf)^ sebkhas, or gueraas 
{ker'^a\ which in winter are filled with a muddy, 
salty water, and in summer are desiccated and 
covered with a stratum of salt. The most import¬ 
ant of these depressions are the Chotts Gharbl 
and Chergui {jharh\ the Zahrez, the Hodna, and 
the Gueraa of the Tarf. The climate is one of 
extremes, the differences of temperature between 
day and night and between the seasons being 
considerable. However annoying this climate may 
be, it is not unhealthy. The plateaux, dry and 
barren as they are, are not fit for the cultivation 
of cereals, not even in the best favoured parts 
near the border of the Tell (plateaux of the Ser- 
sou). They are nothing but steppes, which in the 
spring are covered by an ephemeral herbaceous 
vegetation, and also by perennial plants capable 
of resisting the drought, the alfa in flinty places, 
the artemisia or rii/: in the depressions, the drln 
on the sands. The arboreal vegetation is only 
found in the lower grounds, the da'ias or beds of 
the weds where some traces of humidity remain. 
Owing to its height the Sahara Atlas possesses some 
massifs wooded by junipers, thujas, Aleppo pines, 
and, in the Aures, by cedars. The valleys of the 
Djebel '.Amur give shelter to some pasture and some 
arable fields of only limited extent. Under these 
conditions the region of the plateaux is neither fit for 
European colonisation nor even for the establish¬ 
ment of native settlers. It is a region especially 
favourable to cattle-breeding, although the breeding 
of big cattle is hampered by the scarcity of water. 
But the sheep adapts itself very well to the 
meagre vegetation of the steppes. Ever since the 
remotest antiquity the 42 000 square miles of the 
plateaux have been the scene of the wanderings 
of the nomads and their herds. 

3. The Sahara. The Sahara is in all respects 
a distinct region, no less vast than Algeria proper. 
A considerable part of the Sahara, moreover, was 
disjoined from Algeria and received an organisa¬ 
tion and a budget of its own, by the law of De¬ 
cember 6* 1902, which created the “Territories 
of the South”. [See Sahara.] 

b. History. 

During the first nine centuries of the Hidjra 
(7th — 16th centuries after Christ) the history of 
Algeria proper cannot easily be separated from 
that of northern .Africa, and, for some periods, 
from that of Spain. The Mussulmans appeared 
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there for the first time in the second half of the 
7th century after Christ, at the period of their 
establishment in Ifiiklya. Their first expeditions 
are insufficiently known and bear a legendary 
character. This much may be ascertained that 
■^Okba, having founded Kairawan in the year 50 
(670), undertook to convert the Berbers in the 
west. His rival Abu ’ 1 -Muhadjir, however, dispos¬ 
sessed him of the government of Africa, and is 
said to have himself advanced as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tlemcen, to have defeated the con¬ 
federacy of the Awraba, and captured their chief¬ 
tain Kusaila. ‘Okba, having been taken into fa¬ 
vour again and reappointed governor of Africa, 
advanced to the Atlantic, without venturing how¬ 
ever into the Awras (Aures) or attacking the 
towns on the coast occupied by the Byzantines. 
On his return he was surprised and killed at 
Tehuda (65 = 685) [see 'okba b. nafi']. The 
Berbers took advantage of this disaster to re¬ 
cover their independence and abjure Islam, which 
they had been compelled to embrace. The indi¬ 
genous realm, however, which Kusaila had founded, 
was only short-lived, although in the mountains 
of the Aures resistance was continued under the 
leadership of the Kahina [see kahina.] To triumph 
over this prophetess meant five years of hard 
struggle to the Arabian general Hassan b. al- 
No'man, who at first had been defeated and re¬ 
pelled into the country of Barca. In the mean¬ 
time the last Byzantine places were conquered 
and at the beginning of the 8’h century after 
Christ Arabian authority was acknowledged all 
through the central Maghrib. The Christian and 
Jewish Berbers were converted to Islam, not 
so much because of religious conviction as in 
hope of the booty which was promised to them 
by the Arabian generals, who enlisted them in 
their armies and led them on to the conquest of 
Spain. 

Consequently the Arabian conquest did not 
thoroughly modify the population; it simply in¬ 
troduced into the country a military aristocracy 
of comparatively few members, and propagated 
a new religion. The Arabian power was at the 
mercy of the Islamised Berbers. They gave it a 
hard blow in the second half of the 8'*’ century. 
Being exasperated by the exactions of the governors, 
who claimed the right to impose upon them the 
khara^^ as they did on the infidels, and being 
vexed by the pride of the Arabian chiefs, they 
adopted eagerly the Kharidjite doctrines imported 
from the East. These doctrines appealed to their 
democratic instincts and their desire of vengeance. 
So they rose in arms against the Arabs. The in¬ 
surrection began in 123 (740), in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tangier, under the leadership ofMaisara, 
and spread all over the Maghrib. It lasted until 
the close of the 8* century. Their victory over 
the Arabian general Kulthum at Bagdura ren¬ 
dered the Berbers masters of the whole of minor 
Africa. The disorders, which accompanied in the 
East the accession of the 'Abbasides, retarded 
the suppression of the rebellion. Yazid b. Hatim, 
commissioned by Caliph al-Mansur, re-established 
Arabian authority at Kairawan and in Ifrikiya; 
but not in the central Maghrib and the extreme 
Maghrib, where Berber states had been organised. 
The Beni Ifren, who confessed to the Sufrite 
doctrines, had founded a kingdom at Tlemcen; 
'Abd al-Rahman b. Rostem, having been pro¬ 


claimed imam by the Abadltes, had built the 
town of Taghdemt (near the present town of 
Tiaret), which was the capital of a state extend¬ 
ing soon afterwards as far as Touggourt, Wargla 
and even Gabes and the Nefzawa. Finally, in 
the last years of the 8* century, the 'Alide Idris 
b. 'Abd Allah conquered Tlemcen with the help 
of the Awraba; in 193 (808-809) his son Idris 
II founded the town of Fez and submitted the 
extreme Ma gh rib to his dominion. In spite of 
the rapid decadence of these various states, the 
Aghlabides, (descendants of Ibrahim b. al-Aghlab, 
to whom Caliph Harun al-Rashid had intrusted 
the government of Africa), did not succeed in 
reconquering the central and western Maghrib, 
which remained in the power of the Berbers. 
They were only obeyed in Ifrikiya and in the 
province of Constantine. 

The Aghlabides disappeared in the lo'h cen¬ 
tury, vanquished by the Fatimides. The latter 
owed their victory to the Ketama Berbers, who 
had adopted the Shfite doctrines preached by 
the da'i Abu 'Abd Allah and owned the mahdl 
'Ubaid Allah as their chief [See fatimides, 'ubaid 
ALLAH]. The last Aghlabide was expelled from 
Rakkada, the kingdoms of Tiaret and of Sidjil- 
masa, were overthrown, and the Idrisides reduced 
to the condition of vassals. The remains of the 
.\badite tribes were transported to Djerba or 
emigrated towards the south [See djerba, wargla, 
mzab]. The Nekkarian .Sufrites, who, headed by 
Abu Yazid, „the man with the ass”, had risen 
up in arms, were exterminated (331—335=942— 
947). Profiting by these dissensions, the Umaiyades 
of Cordova had installed tributary princes at Tlem¬ 
cen and at Tiaret. Successful expeditions enabled 
the Fatimides to recover these countries and to sub¬ 
ject the whole of the Maghrib down to the Atlantic. 
The Fatimide Caliph al-Mansur, not being able 
to take the government of the central Maghrib 
into his own hands, entrusted it to the chieftain 
of the Sanhadja tribe, Zlrl b. Menad, whose son 
Boluggin became the founder of Algiers, Med^a 
and Miliana. But as the caliphs lived far away in 
Cairo, where, after the conquest of Egypt in 358 
(969), they had fixed their residence (362=973), 
fresh disorders were elicited. The governors left 
in charge of the Maghrib no longer acknowledged 
the authority of the Fatimides and made them¬ 
selves independent. One of them, called Hammad, 
founded a state extending from the sea to the 
Ziban and from the Hodna to Tiaret. He built 
himself a capital, the Kal'a of the Banu Hammad 
between Msila and Bordj Bu Arreridj, which be¬ 
came one of the most prosperous towns of Africa. 
His successors had to sustain continual fights 
against the Zlrides, the Hilalian Arabs and the 
Almoravides. Some of the Banu Hammad were 
princes of considerable importance, such as al- 
Nasir, who removed his residence from Kal'a to 
Bougie and entertained friendly relations with 
Pope Gregory VII and the Italian sea-towns, and 
also his son al-Mansur (481—498=1088—1105), 
who succeeded in repelling to the west the Almora¬ 
vides, who had advanced as far as the neighbour¬ 
hood of Algiers [See hammAdides]. 

So, at the beginning of the i I'h century, Algeria 
was entirely divided between Berber sovereigns, 
when the discord between the Zlride sultans of 
Ifrikiya and the Fatimides of Cairo brought on 
the Hilalian invasion [See hilal]. After having 
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devastated Ifriklya, the Arabian troops penetrated 
into the Maghrib. Leaving aside the mountain 
massifs and the towns of the Tell, which they 
were unable to capture from the Berbers, the 
invaders spread over the plateaux and the plains 
of the inland. As they drove their cattle along 
with them, they destroyed all agriculture and 
substituted nomadism for settled life. The Ath- 
bedj reached the oriental Zab and the flanks of 
the Aures, and pushed on as far as the Djebel 
Amur 5 the Ghorba advanced into the eastern 
Zab and the Hodna, the Ma^il into the steppes 
of the province of Algiers. The Berbers, at any 
rate part of them, sought a refuge in the mountain 
massifs (Kabylia, Aures), in the oases and in 
the Sahara (Mzab, Wed Ghir, Suf), where they 
have succeeded in preserving their language and 
customs down to the present day. In the steppes 
and the plains, on the other hand, the Arabian 
and Berber elements pervaded each other, their 
mixture giving birth to new associations. Towards 
the close of the I2*h century the invasion proper 
had come to an end, although in migratory move¬ 
ments of the population its reaction made itself 
felt until the I4fh century. By it the ethnography 
of Algeria was so profoundly changed, that, in 
the history of Algeria, the Hilal invasion may be 
looked upon as the principal event, which unfor¬ 
tunately is not yet sufticieutly known in its details. 
The Hilalians, destitute of creative faculty, did 
no more than augment the disordered state of 
the country by their brigandage, and by aiding 
the princes who disputed for the country amongst 
themselves, especially with the Zirldes and the 
Hammadides. This incoriigible anarchy left the 
central Maghrib a ready prey to the new invaders 
from the west. The Almoravkles, after having 
subjected the whole of Morocco, crossed the Muluya. 
Vusuf b. Tashfln conquered Agadir (the ancient 
Tlemcen), founded Tagrart (the present Tlemcen), 
and for a short time ruled the whole country as far 
as Algiers. But he did not succeed in maintaining 
his position [See almokavides]. The Almohades 
were more successful. '^Abd al-Mu^min captured Al¬ 
giers and Bougie without a blow (547 = 1152), 
destroyed the Kal'^a of the Banu Hammad, of which 
the population was dispersed, put to flight the Hila- 
lians in a four days’ battle near Setif (Satif), and 
retook the ports, which, profiting by the prevailing 
disorder, the Christians of Sicily had occupied. After 
the conquest of Ifriklya, he ruled over the whole of 
Barbary from the Atlantic to the bay of Gabes 
[See ALMOHADES, ‘^ABD al-mu^min]. During the 
reign of his successors peace was disturbed by the 
enterprises of the Bana Ghaniya, who, by alliance, 
were descended from the Almoravides. The eldest 
one, ‘’All, succeeded in conquering all the country 
between Bougie and Miliana (580—583=1184— 
1186). After his death his brother Yahya continued 
the hostilities until 633 (1236), with the support 
of the Hilalian bands. Being an indefatigable 
adventurer, one day victorious and the next defeated, 
but never despairing, he crossed the Maghrib in 
all directions from the coast to the Sahara. Algiers, 
Bougie, Tiaret, and even Biskra were taken and 
plundered. 

In the course of that same period the dominion 
of the Almohades became dislocated. The governor 
of Ifriklya, Abu Zakariya’ b. Hafs, belonging to 
the family of the Almohades, proclaimed himself 
independent at Tunis (634=1236—1237) and 


founded the dynasty of the Hafsides. The ^Abd- 
alwadide Berbers, repelled by the Hilalians from 
the Sahara towards the north, established them¬ 
selves at Tlemcen, where their chief Yaghmurasan 
b. Zaiyan usurped the power, which after him 
passed into the hands of his descendants the 
Zaiyanides. The Banu Marin, finally, occupied 
the valley of the Muluya, from whence they ad¬ 
vanced towards the west until they supplanted 
the Almohades at Fez in 668 (1269). These three 
dynasties disputed for the central Maghrib amongst 
themselves. At first the Hafsides succeeded, during 
the reign of Abu Zakariya'', in subjecting the 
entire Maghrib as far as Tlemcen, but his suc¬ 
cessors could not even enforce obedience beyond 
Setif and Bougie. Eastern Algeria, moreover, was 
troubled by the rivalry of Hafside princes, who 
several times founded ephemeral principalities at 
Constantine and at Bougie, and shook off the 
authority of the sovereign of Tunis. All through 
the 14^*^ century, PlaGides, Marinides and Zaiya¬ 
nides warred amongst themselves, without one 
of the three dynasties being able to establish 
definite supremacy over the central Maghrib. The 
main events in the conflicts between the Zaiyanides 
and the Marinides were the two sieges of Tlemcen 
(698—706=1299—1307 and 736—738=1335— 
1337), and the occupation of that town by the 
Marinides (738— 76 i = i 337 —* 3 S 9 )- The tempo¬ 
rary disappearance of the Zaiyanide realm allowed 
the Marinides to advance victoriously across the 
whole of the central Maghrib and occupy Bougie, 
Constantine and even Tunis. But after the Arabs 
had defeated the Marinide Abu Tnan near Kairawan, 
the kingdom of Tlemcen was restored and expe¬ 
rienced an epoch of glory and prosperity during 
the reign of Abii Hammu II (q. v.; 760— 791 — 
1359—1389'!- After his death, however, it rapidly 
declined to complete ruin. Foreign wars and domes¬ 
tic struggles impaired its strength: The Hafside 
Abtl Faris conquered Tlemcen three times.' A 
prince of the Zaiyanides, Abu Zain Muhammed, 
founded a state which comprised Tenes, Miliana, 
Algiers and the Mitidja; his son al-Mutawakkil 
succeeded in asserting himself at Tenes and in 
the valley of the Chelif. I’lie towns on the lit¬ 
toral, enriched by the piracy, organised them¬ 
selves into independent republics. Finally the 
Spaniards, at the instigation of Ximenes, set foot 
on Algerian ground, in order to continue in 
Africa the crusade which they had brought to an 
end in the Peninsula. They conquered Mars al- 
Kablr (1505): Oran (1509) and Bougie (1512). 
Algiers, which they kept in awe by the threatening 
canons of the fortress on the Penon, and Dellys 
and Tenes offered submission and paid tribute. 
The same thing happened to the kingdom of 
Tlemcen, over which the Spaniards excercised a 
veritable suzerainty. 

The arrival of the Turks stopped the progress 
of the Christian invasion and saved Islam in 
Africa. On the ruins of the small Berber states 
which long anarchy had enervated, the Turks’ 
by force of arms, established a Mussulman state 
which comprised the whole of the central Maghrib! 
Its founders were 'Arudj [q. v.] and KFair al-Din 
[q. V.]. '^Arudj laid the foundations of the Turkish 
power by conquering Algiers (1516), but soon 
afterwards his successful career came to an un¬ 
timely end. Khair al-Din was more fortunate. By 
rendering homage for his states to the Ottoman 
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Porte and accepting the titles of pajha and 
beylerbey, he procured himself the moral support 
and the material means necessary for the success 
of his enterprises. In the period between 1518 
and 1536 he made himself master of most of 
the towns on the littoral and in the Tell (Bona, 
Collo, Cherchell, Constantine), compelled part of 
Kabylia to pay tribute to him, and, by the cap¬ 
ture and demolition of the Penon (1529) secured 
a definite possession of Algiers. The beylerbeys 
who came after him, and their lieutenants con¬ 
tinued his work. They repelled the attacks of the 
Spaniards, who attempted a renewal of hostilities 
(discomfiture of Charles V before Algiers 1541), 
and captured all the places possessed by them, 
with the sole exception of Oran. This town was 
to remain in the power of the Spaniards until 
1707; they retook it in 1732, but abandoned it 
finally to the Mussulmans in 1792. In the west, 
the successors of Khair al-Din conquered the 
kingdom of Tlemcen and warred successfully against 
the Sa'^dian Sherlfs, who contested that region. 
Salah Ra^s even occupied Fez (1553) and re-esta¬ 
blished a descendant of the Marinides on the 
throne; Husain Pasha and after him 'Euldj 'All 
made successful razzias even into the environs of 
the Moroccan capital. In the east the Turks esta¬ 
blished their dominion in the whole province of 
Constantine. At the close of the l6>h century the 
“Regency” of Algiers had reached the limits which 
it maintained until 1830. The western frontier, 
however, was the scene of sharp conflicts between 
the Turks and the Moroccans. Twice, in 1691 
and in 1703, Mulai Isma'il attempted, although 
without success, to take the region of Tlemcen 
from the Turks. His successors had recourse to 
stratagem and diplomacy to weaken the power 
of their adversaries; they gave encouragement 
and subsidies to the marabouts and the fraternities 
which were hostile to the Turks, such as the 
Derlfawa and the Tidjanlya, and their intrigues 
were privy to the revolts which disturbed western 
Algeria at the end of the iSth and the begin¬ 
ning of the 19'h century. On the east side the 
Turks of Algiers were in conflict with the natives 
of Tunis during the i8th century. Benefiting by 
the dissensions of the Husainide family, the Al¬ 
gerians conquered Tunis in 1756, plundered the 
town and compelled the beys to the payment 
of an annual tribute. Fresh hostilities between 
the two Regencies broke out early in the ensuing 
century, and did not cease until 1821. 

The Turks have by no means exercised actual 
authority over the whole of the territory com¬ 
prised between the sea, the Sahara, Tunis and 
Morocco. According to Rinn, the regions placed 
under their direct administration covered a surface 
not exceeding 29 000 square miles, being one 
sixth of the territory of French Algeria. The rest 
of the country belonged to populations, which 
were either independent or connected with the 
Turks by ties of vassalage more or less close. 
To the former category may be reckoned: the 
confederacies of the Kabyles, of the Traras etc., 
veritable federal republics; the nomadic tribes 
of the plateaux and of the south (Saharl, Banu 
’ 1 -Aghwat, Sha'anba etc.); and warlike ormaraboutic 
principalities, such as Touggourt or 'Ain Mahdi. 
Having failed to subject these groups or to make 
them obey, the Turks were satisfied to tolerate 
them at their side. The second category consisted 


of tribal unions, that had preserved an almost 
complete autonomy, but in their relations with 
the Turks were dependent on treaties which it 
was the interest of both parties to respect. Such 
was the condition of the Ulad Sidi Shaikh, of 
the Harrar, the Hannensha, the 'Amur etc. But 
the Turkish policy was careful to keep the 
tribes disunited, to keep up the discord between 
the aristocratic families and the s^aff quarrels in 
the republics, so as to prevent ail agreement 
that might prove dangerous to the rulers of the 
Regency. The Turks also secured to themselves, 
in the bosom of each group, devoted partisans 
of their cause. This same system of “divide and 
govern” was also applied to the populations which 
the Turks had under direct authority. They were 
distinguished into two categories; subjected tribes 
or rcfaya and tribes under command or 
The former were constrained to the payment of 
the poll-tax, the ‘^ushiir and the zakat^ and also 
of a tribute in kind or in money {leztna = 
lazima). The latter were exempt from all taxes, 
canonical rates excepted, but they were at the 
service of the government and had always to be 
ready to march at the first signal. They supplied 
the Turks with warriors, conveyers and camel- 
drivers, looked after the payment of the taxes and 
formed the police of the country. Recalcitrant or 
rebellious tribes were plagued relentlessly by their 
razzias. The Turkish government maintained its 
authority with the help of this force, which was 
a great deal more effective than that which they 
derived from the oi^’aks of the janizaries. These 
Makhzen tribes, hated by the natives whom they 
utilised, remained necessarily faithful to the Turks. 
Military colonies or zmul (plur. of sinalii) were 
also established at all points of some strategical 
importance. Finally, large stretches of uncultivated 
land isolated the principal indigenous groups from 
one another. In spite of these precautions, revolts 
were frequent, provoked in most cases by the extor¬ 
tions of the Turkish agents. The Kabyles were in 
a state of almost permanent insurrection during the 
i8tl> century and the earlier years of the nineteenth. 
Towards the close of the Turkish domination, 
the province of Oran was entirely disarranged 
by the intrigues of the Moroccan agents and by 
the preachings of the Derkawa and the Tidjanlya. 
The revolts, of which that of Ben Sherif (1805) 
was the most dangerous, were only suppressed 
with the greatest effort. As to the inhabitants of 
the towns, the so-called baladls^ being deprived 
of all share in political life, they did not even 
attempt to shake off the yoke. The Kuloghlus 
alone, half-breeds of Turks and native women, 
inspired the Turks with some fear in the 17'*^ 
century. After that period they were consequently 
excluded from all the higher offices. 

The exercise of power and the enjoyment of 
its benefits were the privilege of the Turks who 
belonged to the militia {odfak'). This institution, 
to which Khair al-DIn owed his success in esta¬ 
blishing his authority, formed a small military 
aristocracy, of never more than 15 000 members. 
These were recruited from amongst the populace 
of the towns in Asia Minor, and also, at least in 
the 16* and lytfi centuries, from amongst the 
European renegades, who were attracted to Algiers 
by the desire and the profits of a life of adven¬ 
ture. After their enlistment, the yoldash were 
either assigned to the service on land or on the 
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ships; their pay was raised gradually; they were 
dependent on no one except their officers; they 
passed through all the successive grades of the 
hierarchy according to priority of appointment, 
until they became agha, and might even then 
aspire to the highest civil functions. Those amongst 
them, who formed the army proper, served alter¬ 
nately one year in the garrisons or nubas (nau’ba)^ 
which were found in the towns or at the most 
important stations (Algiers, Bougie, Bordj Sebaou, 
Constantine, Medea, Miliana, Mazouna, Mascara, 
Tlemcen), and one year in the ranks (jnahalla) 
to collect the rates, after which they went for a 
year on furlough. Their insolence and turbulency 
made them dangerous, not only to the natives, 
but even to the government itself, which tried to 
win them by gratifications and presents. The 
palace revolutions, which were the cause of re¬ 
peated bloodshed in Algiers, were the work of the 
militia. The influence of the janizaries, however, 
was counterbalanced in the lytk century by that 
of the Taifat of the raTs (Jaifat al- nfaslf).^ or 
corps of the corsair captains. 

The organisation of the Algerian state, although 
in principle it remained the same as it had been 
conceived by Khair al-Din, underwent, never¬ 
theless, modifications of some importance in the 
course of the three centuries of Turkish rule. 
In this respect four different epochs must be 
distinguished: that of the beylerbeys (1518—1587); 
that of the triennial paslias (1587—1659), that of 
the aghas (1659—1671) and finally that of the 
deys (1671—1830). 

The beylerbeys Khair al-Din, his son Hasan, 
‘Euldj 'All and Hasan Veneziano, as represent¬ 
atives of the Ottoman Porte, sometimes exercised 
their functions personally, and at other times 
had them discharged for them by governors or 
khalifas. Although acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the Grand Seignior, they behaved as indepen¬ 
dent sovereigns. Haedo, not without reason, calls 
them the “kings of Algiers.” All of them dreamt 
of creating, to their own advantage, a kingdom 
comprising the whole of Bartiary; they even tried 
to neutralise the excessive power of the janizaries 
by relying on the troops which were recruited 
from the Kabyles (swawa). — But their ambition 
caused so much anxiety to the sultans of Stam- 
boul, that these decided to have themselves repre¬ 
sented in Africa by p a sh a s appointed for a 
period of three years. These officers, being first 
of all bent on the acquisition of a large fortune, 
did not give umbrage to their sovereign. During 
this period, the piracy developed considerably. 
Towards the middle of the ly'h century, a mili¬ 
tary revolution broke out which brought the aghas 
or chiefs of the militia into power. The pashas 
only preserved some honorific attributions. The 
period of the aghas was one of disorder and 
anarchy. The rivalry between the janizaries and 
the raTs provoked bloody tumults; all the aghas 
perished by assassination. — After the elapse of 
twelve years, the ra'is, in their turn, succeeded 
in usurping the power and appointed a dey. 
His first three successors were also elected by 
the corsairs, but the others were chosen by the 
militia, which finally reconquered and maintained 
its influence. This period is marked by the dis¬ 
appearance of the pashas and the rapid decline 
of Algerian power. The Ottoman supremacy, it 
is true, was solely attested by the bestowal of 


the caftan of honour and the diploma of investi¬ 
ture upon the new deys. But, on the other 
hand, the cruises and naval demonstrations of the 
great European powers impaired the piracy to 
such an extent, that, whereas in the preceding 
century it had enriched the Algerians, it now 
proved insufficient to maintain the treasury. The 
deys had to take recourse to extortions from the 
natives, at the risk of provoking revolts, or to the 
help of the Jews, who were steadily gaining power. 
The favour enjoyed, at the end of the i8ffi cen¬ 
tury, by Nephtali Busn.ach and Joseph Bacri, “the 
king of Jews”, called forth bloody riots in 1805. 
The militia, greatly reduced in number and gra¬ 
dually deprived of military qualities, became more 
and more exacting. They raised and dethroned the 
deys according to their own caprice. Of 28 deys, 
who reigned successively from 1671 till 1830, 14 
perished by murder. Not until 1816 it occurred 
to 'All Khodja to abandon the palace of the 
Djenlna, in the low town, and shut himself up, 
with his treasure and his guards, in the Kasha 
where he would be safe from military rebellions. 
[See ALGER.] 

Having been elected by the militia, the dey 
enjoyed absolute power. He was assisted by a 
council or diwan, consisting of five ministers with 
the official name of “Powers”. These were the 
Khaznadii, the minister of finance; the agha of the 
camp, the commander-in-chief; the wakll al-khardi, 
minister of marine; the bait al-maldji, steward of 
the domain; and the khodjat al-khawl, the receiver 
of the taxes. The shaikh al-medina was in charge 
of the police and the jurisdiction in the capital. 
The dey governed the province of Algiers, which 
constituted the dar al-sultan, by the intermedium 
of four Turkish Ija’ids. The rest of the Regency 
was divided into three provinces or beyliks-. the 
west beylik., which had successively for its capital 
the towns of Mazouna, Mascara (from 1710) and 
Oran (since 1792); the central beylik or the beylik 
of the Tltari with the capital Medea; and the 
east beylik with the capital Constantine. These 
beyliks were again subdivided into ivatans.^ com¬ 
prising the territory of several tribes; these tribes 
again into duars or assemblages of tents. Each 
beylik was governed by a bey, each tvatan by a 
ka id, either a Turk or an Arab, and each duar 
by a shailffi. The beys were appointed by the 
deys, as a rule by means of money; the beys, in 
their turn and under the same conditions, chose 
the various authorities placed under their com¬ 
mands. They exercised extensive power in their 
beylik, but were responsible for the security of 
the district, and for the collection, with the 
help of the Makhzen tribes, of the taxes. Every 
year, in the spring and in the autumn, they sent 
the proceeds of these taxes to Algiers, by means 
of their khalifas. Every third year they had to 
appear there personally, to deposit the amount 
of customary duties (^awifid') which was called 
the dennush. This journey was not always without 
danger for them; for the dey took advantage of 
their presence at Algiers to make them pay back 
what they had stolen and even to get rid of them 
if he suspected them. They certainly might be 
tempted to govern independently as they had the 
disposal of an army and an uncontrolled authority. 
Some of them, amongst others Muhammed al-Kabir 
at Oran, conducted themselves like independent 
sovereigns. The beys of Constantine, in the 18* 
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and igA centuries, caused the gravest annoyance 
to the Algerian government. 

Although the representatives of the beylik were 
principally concerned about the collection of the 
taxes, still the main resouree of the Algerian trea¬ 
sury, for a period of three centuries, was to be 
found in the piracy. Originally having been 
one of the forms of the holy war, the piracy 
became, towards the close of the century, 

a veritable industry which enriched the govern¬ 
ment and the entire population. Private persons 
and functionaries supplied the capital necessary 
for the equipment of the ships. A fixed duty was 
levied by the state on the sale of captured in¬ 
dividuals and merchandise; what remained was 
divided between the ship-owners and the crew. 
The captives, especially those who belonged to 
well-to-do families, gave rise to a lucrative trade; 
they were bought and sold; their owners entered 
into negotiations regarding their ransom, in some 
cases with the captives themselves, in others with 
the deputies of their families or the members of 
the religious congregations (Trinitarians, Merce- 
narians, Lazarists), who devoted themselves to 
this pious mission. During the time of these trans¬ 
actions the slaves either lived in the house of 
their masters or in the establishments appointed 
for that purpose, the so-called bagnios. The piracy 
attained its highest prosperity during the first half 
of the lydi century, when even the coasts of Spain, 
Provence and Italy were exposed to the incur¬ 
sions of the Barbary corsairs; it was still redoubt¬ 
able in the second half of that century, in spite 
of the naval demonstrations of England and France 
(cruise of Blake, 1659; expedition of Beaufort to 
^idjelli, 1664; bombardments of Algiers by Du- 
quesne in 1682 and 1683, and by d’Estrees in 
1688. But in the l8'h century the freebooting 
diminished. The great maritime powers, France 
and England, succeeded in enforcing respect for 
their flag. The states of secondary rank (Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Naples etc.) had to make up 
for this by submitting to the compulsory pay¬ 
ment of an annual tribute either in money or in 
kind, in exchange for a guarantee of more or 
less precarious security for their nationals. The 
wars of Napoleon, which turned public attention 
away from the Mediterranean, gave the piracy a 
chance to recover its former prosperity. After 
general peace had been restored, the diplomatists, 
in reply to the appeal of publicists such as Sidney 
Smith and Chateaubriand, sought means of put¬ 
ting an end to that state of affairs. But the Al¬ 
gerians refused to carry out the decisions of the 
congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. Even the bombard¬ 
ment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth [see alger] 
could not make them give up their old practices. 
The piracy was to last as long as the Turkish 
dominion itself, until the year 1830. 

The conquest of Algiers and the destruction of 
the Turkish State were the achievement of Franee. 
After vain endeavours to obtain satisfaction for 
the insult offered to the consul Deval in 1827, 
the government of Charles X abandoned the 
blockade, which had lasted for three years, and, 
instead of the useless conciliatory negotiations, 
decided on punishing the dey Husain. In spite 
of the opposition of England, the minister Po- 
lignac organised an expedition against Algiers. 
The dey capitulated on July 5‘b. The town was 
immediately occupied, and Husain and the Jani¬ 


zaries were compelled to embark. Polignac was 
determined that France should retain the ports on 
the littoral, but he intended to let a congress 
decide what was to be the final destiny of the 
country. But even before the diplomatists had 
time to assemble, the revolution of 1830 over¬ 
threw the Bourbons. The July monarchy received 
Algeria as an “embarrassing legacy”. The politi¬ 
cians who had come into power were undecided 
whether to yield to the wishes of the “colonistes”, 
who demanded the occupation and colonisation 
of the ancient regency, or, on the other hand, to 
abandon the conquest which was likely to prove 
a burdensome enterprise. Not until 1834, after 
the “Africa Committee” had finished its task, the 
government declared itself in favour of the main¬ 
tenance of the French occupation. At the same 
time, also, a first attempt was made to organise 
the administration of the “French possessions in 
Northern Africa”, which, until then, had been 
subject to military rule. The decree of July 22“d 
I 1834 constituted the general government. In spite 
of some bold advocates (such as Marshal Clauzel) 
of the occupation by France of the whole terri¬ 
tory formerly occupied by Turkish Algeria, the 
chambers and partly also public opinion preferred 
the system of limited possession or, in other 
terms, the occupation of the towns on the coast 
and their surrounding districts. The inland, since 
1830, had been the prey of anarchy. The former 
bey of Constantine, Ahmed, asserted himself in 
the eastern province, and 'Abd al-Kadir [q. v.] 
was scheming to establish a kingdom in the west 
of the country. Consequently the French advan¬ 
ced but slowly between 1830 and 1840. From 
1830 until 1836 they only occupied Bona, Oran, 
Mostaganem, Arzeu and Bougie. The capture ot 
Constantine in 1837, after an abortive attempt in 
the year before, involved the occupation of the 
east province from the sea to the Sahara. In 
1844, the French troops appeared at Biskra and 
penetrated into the massif of the Aures. In the 
west they had a harder struggle against 'Abd al- 
Kadir. After an energetic and methodical warfare 
under the conduct of Bugeaud, which lasted from 
1841 till 1847, the power of “^Abd al-Kadir was 
crushed and possession was taken of the towns 
of the Tell and of the plateaux (Tlemcen, Miliana, 
Mascara, Medea, Saida, Boghar, Tiaret). The con¬ 
vention of 1845, which was the outcome of the 
treaty of Tangier concluded after the Franco- 
Moroccan war of 1844, demarcated the frontier 
between Algeria and Morocco. The sending of 
French troops to the borders of the Sahara, and 
the establishing of fortified posts on the plateaux 
secured the submission of the nomads in the 
south. The oases of the Ziban had to recognise 
the authority of France after the suppression of 
the revolt headed by Bu-Ziyan and the capture 
of Zaatcha (1849). Equally unsuccessful as an 
agitator was the sherif Muhammed b. “^Abd Allah, 
who, in his turn, tried to rouse the Sahara tribes. 
The French defeated him, captured Laghwat, and 
advanced as far as Wargla (1852—1854). Until 
then part of Kabylia had remained independent, 
the two expeditions of Bugeaud (1844 and 1847) 
and the campaigns of Saint Arnaud and of Ran- 
don (1851—1854) having effected only a preli¬ 
minary occupation. Kabylia of the Babors, the 
region of the Wed Sahel which was defended in 
vain by Bu Baghla, and the valley of the Se- 
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baovL had been conquered, but the Kabyle confe¬ 
deracies of the Djurdjura remained to be sub¬ 
jected. It was achieved by Randon in 1857. He 
persecuted the Kabyles into the very heart of the 
massif until they were forced to lay down their 
arms. They recognised the authority of France, 
but preserved their customs and municipal insti¬ 
tutions. The fortress “Napoleon” (now called 
“Fort national”) was erected to keep them under 
control. So the administration of the native tribes 
was organised while the conquest was drawing 
near its completion. In regions outside the area 
of colonisation, which, in spite of the efforts of 
Bugeaud and the attempts at plantation made 
after 1848, still remained of limited compass, the 
natives were placed under the command of 
Mussulman chiefs {Mallfas^ aghas etc.), whose 
authority was again controlled by the French ge¬ 
neral and superior officers assisted by “Arabian 
bureaux”. 

The submission of Kabylia marks the end of 
the conquest. Since then peace has only been 
disturbed by more or less serious insurrections, 
which, however, never acquired a general character. 
The agitations of Moroccan tribes of the frontier 
made it necessary to send an expedition under 
General de Martimprey against the BanO Snassen 
in 1S59. In the south of the province of Oran 
the revolt of the Chad SidI Shaikh dragged on 
for a period of three years (1864—1867). The 
rebels found refuge and support amongst the 
Moroccan tribes of the Banti Gil, the Dhawi 
Menia and the Clad Djerir, whom General Wimpfen 
went to punish as far as the region of the Wed 
Gir. However slow and difficult the quelling of 
these different tumults sometimes was, it never 
caused any serious danger to the colony. But the 
case was different in 1871. The real cause of the re¬ 
volt must be sought in the diminution of the prestige 
of France after it had been vanquished, by Ger¬ 
many; but its rise and growth were favoured by 
the dis.arrangement of the administration, the in¬ 
considerate measures taken by the government of 
national defence, especially the naturalisation of 
the native Jews, and finally by the reduction of 
the military contingents. The rebellion was headed 
by the former agha of the Medjana, Mokrani, 
who represented the vindictive and apprehensive 
n.itive aristocracy and, out of self-interest, opposed 
the establishment of the civil administration, and 
by two marabouts, Shaikh Haddad and especially 
his son Si “^AzIz, who, disguising their ambition 
under a show of fanaticism, called the R.ahmanlya 
Khwan to arms. The insurrection became general 
in the two Kabylias; it also spread through the 
south of the province of Constantine and some 
parts of the province of Algiers. The west, however, 
remained faithful. At first the rising caused great 
anxiety. The towns and the fortresses of Kabylia 
were actually blockaded, the village of Palestro 
was destroyed, the Mitidja menaced by the in¬ 
surgents. But the appointment of an energetic 
man, Admiral de Gueydon, as governor general, 
the arrival of French troops, and the organisation 
of an army under the command of the generals 
Saussier, Lallemand and Cerez, made it possible 
for the French to gain the advantage. The block¬ 
aded towns were relieved, and Mokrani was 
killed in an encounter at the Wed Soufflat near 
Aumale. Bu Mezrag, his brother, undertook the 
conduct of the rebellion; but he was ch.ased from 


lesser Kabylia and repelled towards the south, 
where he was finally taken prisoner at Rouissat 
(Ru'isat) on January 2o'l> 1872. The number of 
rebels had grown to 200 000, and 340 combats had 
been fought. The Kabyles were punished by the 
loss of their municipal autonomy, the payment of a 
war indemnity, and the sequestration of I 120000 
acres, which were destined for colonisation. The 
risings, which afterwards took place at al-Amri 
(1876) and in the Aures (1879), were of no im¬ 
portance. More serious was that which in southern 
Oran was roused by the marabout Bu Amama 
(i88t). In consequence of this, permanent posts 
were established on the southern border of the 
plateaux, where they afterwards served as bases 
of operations in the Sahara region. [See figig, 
s.vhara]. 

During this period (1859—1908), the military 
operations only occupied a secondary place, admi¬ 
nistrative and economical problems demanding 
special attention. The higher administration of 
Algeria has been altered several times; even a 
special department for Algeria was organised at 
Paris (1858—1860). There existed a fierce anta¬ 
gonism between the advocates of the supremacy 
of military power and those of civil government. 
The latter, who obtained a few reforms in details 
from the imperial government, definitely gained 
the upperhand after the fall of Napoleon III. 
Since 1871 the governors-general, even those of 
military rank, have taken the title of “gouverneur 
general civil”; and since 1879 these high functions 
have only been entrusted to civil officers. No 
less severe were the struggles between assimilators 
and autonomists: the former holding the view that 
Algeria is only a continuation of France and, 
consequently, ought to be ruled by the same 
political, administrative and economic regime; the 
latter, on the contrary, asserting that Algeria 
ought to be given institutions adapted to the 
country and the population, or, in any case, that 
the French institutions must be altered in such 
a way as to make them conformable to local 
wants. The decrees of 1881, which diminished 
the competency of the governor-general and at¬ 
tached the various Algerian services to the respect¬ 
ive French departments, marked the triumph of 
the doctrines of assimilation. The reforms which 
have been realised since 1896 were inspired by 
the principles of the opposing party. But the 
all-prevailing achievement in the Algerian history 
of the last half century is the utilisation of the 
land. The domain of colonisation has extended 
over the entire Tell and even to the plateaux 
beyond it. To the cultivation of cereals (which 
has always been a tradition in Africa), new cul¬ 
tivations have been added, especially that of the 
vine. Mines (iron, zinc, phosphates) were explored 
and worked. New public works (roads, railways, 
irrigation, hydraulic works) were constructed. The 
European population has doubled since 1870; 
new centres of habitation have been created on 
all sides. We shall not enlarge upon this trans¬ 
formation : it is the work of European initiative 
and capital; the natives have endured it rather 
than promoted it. 

c. Population. 

The population of Algeria, according to the 
census of 1906, amounts to 5 231 650 inhabihants 
who are to be divided into the following groups-" 
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A. Europeans 658567 

I. French subjects 492 369 

French.278 976 

Foreigners naturalised according to 

the law of 1889.148 748 

Native Jews naturalised by the decree 
of October 23rd 1870, and their 
descendants.64 645 

II. Foreigners 166198 

Spaniards.117475 

Italians. 35 153 

Maltese. 6217 

Others. 9 353 

j B. Native Mussulmans 4477788 

I. French subjects.4 447 *49 

II. Foreigners (Moroccans, Tunisians, 

etc.).30639 


From this it appears that the native Mussulman 
population, which in 1830 did not amount to 
more than 2 V millions, now forms about of 
the entire population. It is far from being homo¬ 
geneous, the different groups being usually distin¬ 
guished as follows: (1) the Berbers, who are 
descended from the people who inhabited northern 
Africa at the time when Islam was planted in 
those regions; (2) the Arabs, descendants of the 
conquerors of the 7‘i‘ century and especially of 
the Hilal invaders of the tl* centui'y, intermixed 
with the aborigenes; (3) the Moors or Hadars, 
living in the towns, who are descended from 
various African populations, which were joined 
by foreign elements, in the 15*, i6th and 17th 
centuries by Spanish emigrants (Andalusians), in 
the l 61 -h and lytk centuries by European rene¬ 
gades; (4) the Kuloghlus, half-breeds born from 
the union of Turks and native women; (5) the 
Turks who remained in the country after 1830; 
(6) the negroes, who either have been brought 
into Barbary as slaves, or are the descendants of 
slaves. This classification, confirmed by usage, 
does not correspond to the actual state of affairs. 
All these elements have become intermixed, and 
now the fusion is so complete, that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish the separate races. Not 
even the two most important groups, the Berbers 
and the Arabs, can be distinguished from one 
another, neither their language nor their mode 
of life affording sufficient criteria for such a divi¬ 
sion. For the Arabicized Berbers have renounced 
their language and their customs, and have even 
lost memory of their origin, amongst others the 
Harakta and the Nememsha in the province of 
Constantine, who call themselves Arabs in spite 
of their actual descent from the Howara Berbers, 
the Laghwat Ksel, who are descended from the 
Ketama, and the Banu Waslu on the Moroccan 
frontier. Of Arabian tribes, on the other hand, 
nothing is left but their names, the infiltration of 
Arabicized Berber elements having transformed 
them completely. This Arabicization has taken 
place all over Algeria, but it has been more general 
in the province of Oran than anywhere else. To 
summarise; “the dispersion of the Arabian families 
was accompanied by an equally strong dispersion of 
the Berber families, and since the 14*** century 
their vicinity has enabled the Africans either to 
absorb the Arabs or to transform themselves so 
far as to resemble them at the present day”. As 


to their way of living, similar habits are found 
in both groups: nomadism is not especially Arabian, 
nor is a settled life a distinctive of the Berbers; 
outside the towns one actually finds settled Arabs 
and nomadic Berbers. In spite, however, of this 
general fusion, some Berber groups that were 
repelled into the mountains inaccessible to the 
Invaders, have preserved their language and cus¬ 
toms, such as the Kabyles [q. v.], the Shawiya of 
the Aures [q. v.], the Traras of the Nedroma 
region [q. v.j, the Banu Snus of the Tafna country, 
the Banu Menaser of Cherchell, some tribes of 
the Blida Atlas and finally the Mzabites, the de¬ 
scendants of the Abaditic Zenatlya, who, besides 
the customs and the dialect of their ancestors, seem 
to have preserved their physical characteristics, 
which doubtless stamp them as representatives of 
one of the most ancient Berber tribes [see mzab]. 
A numerical estimate of the various linguistic 
groups has not yet been made with adequate pre¬ 
cision. Suffice it to say that, in 1859, the number 
of people speaking a Berber dialect was estimated 
at 850 000. At the present day their number would 
amount to about one sixth of the entire popu¬ 
lation. Groups which have preserved easily notice¬ 
able marks of distinction of the Berber race are 
but rarely found. Everywhere else the Arabs have 
imposed their institutions and their language on 
the tribes they converted. Although, in some re¬ 
spects, they were influenced by the aborigines, 
whose mode of life presented some features very 
similar to their own (part of the Berbers, for 
example, according to ancient authors, led a pas¬ 
toral life, just like the Arabs), the conquerors, in 
their turn, exerted an undeniable ascendency over 
the African natives resulting in their assimilation 
to the Arabs. The common appellation of Arabs 
for the entire population of Algeria is, in fact, 
a convincing proof of this final process. 

On the ground of their way of living the Algerian 
natives can be grouped into two categories: settled 
and nomadic tribes. Between the former, distinc¬ 
tions are obvious: the townspeople do not re¬ 
semble the inhabitants of the Kabyle villages, any 
more than they do the Ksurians or the fellahs 
of the Tell. For a number of centuries they have 
occupied the towns of the littoral and of the 
Tell: Algiers, Blida, Medea, Constantine, Bougie, 
Oran, Nedroma, Tlemcen. They form a class of 
tradespeople, artisans, and men of letters, peaceful 
and indolent citizens, whose numbers have been 
increased since the French conquest by a pro¬ 
letariate of day-labourers, handicraftsmen, and also 
less commendable individuals. They live in separate 
families, and, where they come in contact with 
Europeans, seem inclined to adopt western habits. 
The Kabyles throng together in large villages, 
agglomerations of stone houses affording shelter to 
the inhabitants and their cattle, and built in rows 
on the crests rising between the valleys [see 
KABYLia]. Judging from the number of people 
who live in these places they would for the greater 
part deserve to be called towns. In the mountains 
of the south (the Figuig, the Ksnr, the Djebel 
'Amur) the settled part of the population occupies 
fortified villages (iszir) built of “pise” or rammed 
earth, which, at the same time, serve as store¬ 
houses for the provisions, as markets and as for¬ 
tresses (see SAHARA, 'amur). In the plains of the 
Tell, the fellah or husbandman is equally settled; 
he lives in a “gourbi”, a hut constructed of twigs. 
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covered with dls (a kind of reed) and surrounded, | 
at some distance, by a hedge of thorns or zeriia ; a I 
collection of several of these huts arranged in a i 
circle is called a duar. Elsewhere he erects stone 
houses or mashtd (literally “winter camp”), of the 
same size and shape as the gourbi's^ surrounded 
by thrashing-floors used in harvest time, and by 
cellars, where the corn is stored. The fellah, how¬ 
ever, is not so definitely settled as the townsman; 
he likes to live in a tent just as well as in his 
gourbi^ and easily changes his abode. Some spend 
the winter in the gourbi^ and live under a tent 
in summer; others remove their camps several 
times a year, in order to utilise pieces of land 
lying far apart. They generally cultivate triticum 
turgidum and barley. Their agricultural implements 
and methods are still of a rudimentary nature; 
the results obtained depend first of all upon the 
abundance or the scarcity of rains. The farther 
one moves away from the Tell, the less favourable 
the climatic conditions become to agriculture, which 
then is substituted by cattle-rearing. In that way 
the settled or almost settled life, which predo¬ 
minates in the Tell, passes gradually into the 
nomadic mode of existence, which predominates 
on the Plateaux. 

It is very difficult to give an exact list of the 
nomads, as the majority of the African tribes are 
“more or less nomadic and more or less settled”. 
According to Villot, the natives usually called 
Arabs are best divided into two categories; Arabs 
with a limited range of migration, and Arabs al- 
Rihala (i. e. .\rabs “of the migration”), the latter 
being the nomads properly so called. Bernard and 
Lacroix distinguish the following categories: (i) 
the nomads with a very small range of migration 
(from 15 to 30 miles), circulating on the border 
of the Tell at definite periods in search of fresh 
pasture grounds for their cattle; (2) the nomads 
with different winter and summer camps, lying 
only a short distance from each other; some of 
these nomads hibernate in the south, others in the 
north of the Sahara Atlas; (3) the actual nomads, 
who spend the winter in the Sahara, and, in the 
spring, leave their migration grounds in the south 
in quest of pasture and water amongst the tribes 
of the Tell, which allow them a right of usage. 
The Laarba (Arba') of Laghwat, for example, 
advance as far as Teniet al-Haad; the tribes of the 
Ziban and the Sheraka Arabs to Chateaudun du 
Rhummel, between Constantine and Setif, other 
tribes of the southern region of Constantine even 
push as far as la Calle on the littoral. These 
pastoral migrations are called rahla\ they are 
undertaken by sections under the conduct of their 
shaikhs, according to definite rules and along fixed 
routes. Formerly they used to give rise to active 
barter in the towns lying on the border of the 
Tell and the plateaux. The Turks, who exacted 
from the nomads the payment of certain duties 
called ''ossa^ took care to establish Makhzen tribes 
in the neighbourhood of those market-places, that 
they might secure or, if necessary, enforce the 
payment of this tribute. Wool and dates, in ex¬ 
change for corn, used to be the principal articles of 
traffic; to these, at the present day, must be added 
a certain number of objects manufactured in Europe, 
which have become indispensable to the nomads. 
Their own industry is extremely primitive and 
mainly practised by the women; it only consists 
in the making of fih^ (being bands of wool and 


camel hair which, sown together, form the tent), 
of woollen clothes, of rugs and of some domestic 
utensils. Both nomadism and the settled mode of 
life are not only closely dependent on geographical 
and climatic conditions, they are also subject to 
the effects of historical events and of economical 
changes. The Hilal invasion, for example, which 
ruined Africa, compelled certain nomadic tribes to 
become settled. The French occupation, which 
guaranteed both safety and relative prosperity, 
produced either similar or contrary effects. At 
various places, especially on the border between 
the Tell and the plateaux, an evident tendency 
towards the building of mashtd and a definite 
settlement can be observed amongst the natives. 
In other regions, however, tribes may be found, 
which at one time had been reduced by misery 
and insecurity to thronging together in permanent 
abodes, but, under the present improved conditions, 
have renounced their settled life, abandoned the 
house for the tent, collected fresh herds and re¬ 
turned to pastoral and nomadic habits. This seems 
to be the case in the country of the Ksur. 

The social organisation of the natives is still 
thoroughly patriarchal. The family has remained 
the basis of society. The father possesses absolute 
authority. The woman, being in most cases de¬ 
prived of the guarantees which Mussulman law 
affords her, lives under unfavourable conditions. 
She is married at an early age, in spite of the 
attempts to prohibit the marriage of girls not 
having arrived at puberty, and, as a rule, is com¬ 
pelled to the heaviest tasks, being no more than 
a servant. Nevertheless her influence remains con¬ 
siderable, in consequence of the passions she excites; 
adultery is frequent, in spite of the women being 
watched jealously by their husbands and heavy 
punishments being inflicted on transgressors. Po¬ 
lygamy, however, is rarely practised, lack of re¬ 
sources preventing the men from keeping more 
than one wife. According to a statistical estimate 
of 1891, the number of polygamic households in 
proportion to the totality of marriages was as one 
to six (149000 to 950000). The family has al¬ 
most complete autonomy, can do what it likes 
with its movables and immovables, may even 
abandon the tribe it belongs to and join another. 
These tribes {kabtla^^ into which the families are 
grouped, comprise the descendants of the epo¬ 
nymous ancestor and families connected with that 
of the founder by ties of clientage. Tribes w'hich 
can trace their origin back in a direct line to 
Arabian or Berber ancestors, without the immix¬ 
ture of foreign elements, are extremely rare; for 
the greater number have sprung from a commingling 
of various elements effected in the course of cen¬ 
turies, During the Turkish epoch, for example, 
veritable tribes were formed by individuals of 
various origin living round military colonies. An 
analogous phenomenon has taken place in the 
neighbourhood of the most venerated zdwiyas-. 
there so-called maraboutic tribes have constituted 
themselves, the members of which pretend to be 
the descendants of a saint, whose children they 
style themselves {Uldd Sidi X.), claiming, on that 
account, a kind of religious nobility. Such are 
for example, the Ulad Sidl Shaikh. The tribe 
possesses a domain of its own (Wsh- in the 
province of Oran sabega = sdbiia\ a real col¬ 
lective and inalienable property, of which the pos¬ 
sessors are but the usufructuaries. Before the 
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French conquest the beylik was considered the 
owner of the '^arsh land, which it could claim 
and dispose of as it chose; each member of the 
tribe was entitled to the personal enjoyment of 
the produce of the land. The “senatus-consulte” 
of 1863 transformed this right of enjoyment into 
a collective proprietorship by the tribe, a much 
discussed measure, which, according to the intention 
of its authors, was to prepare a change from col¬ 
lective to individual ownership, and also to facil¬ 
itate transactions between natives and Europeans. 
It resulted in the demarcation of the tribal ter¬ 
ritories, and the constitution of native communes, 
or douars^ each with an assembly of notables or 
^uma^ competent to act on behalf of their indi¬ 
vidual members on questions of property. But 
the expected results were not realised; collec¬ 
tive property continued to exist side by side 
with personal property; and the necessity of 
establishing a system of personal title compel¬ 
led the government to undertake the registration 
of the natives. To this end a bill was passed 
in 1883, which has been put in force throughout 
the civil territory, 3 o6g 368 natives having, by the 
end of 1896, been registered under a family name. 

Community of religion is a marked characteristic 
of Algerian natives. Islam, first introduced by the 
conquerors of the yth century, ousted almost en¬ 
tirely from the whole of the Maghrib the Christianity 
and Judaism of the Berber tribes. In spite of heretical 
doctrines (I^Sridjism, Sufiism, Shrism) which as¬ 
sailed it from the very beginning, orthodoxy has 
triumphed. Abadism alone has survived in the Mzab 
[q. V.]. The Malikite rite is the one adhered to by 
an overwhelming majority of natives, and seems 
since the eleventh century to have definitely gained 
the upper hand over the Hanafite rite which until 
then had prevailed in the Maghrib; but is now 
practised only by some descendants of the Turks, 
who reintroduced it into Algiers in the I fid' cen¬ 
tury. Northern Africa, however, has lost, rather 
than gained, by the change: “The triumph of the 
Malikite doctrine”, writes Rene Basset, “has been 
perhaps the main cause of the decay of literature 
and science in Spain and in the Maghrib”. Malikite 
law is studied from the Mti^htasar of Khalil b. 
Ishak (Sidi Khalil), the principal authority on Mus¬ 
lim law in Algeria. The Kabyles have remained 
faithful to their Kdnun. 

The diffusion of Malikism over the whole of 
northern Africa has not, however, prevented the 
continuance of superstitious customs and festival 
observances, doubtless the remains of ancient cults 
and tenets, such as the worship of the sun, of trees, 
of well-springs and of elevated places. Sorcery and 
magic art are also in favour with the natives. 
The temporary adherence of the Berbers to Shfism 
has left its traces in the doctrine of Mahdism, by 
which the people understand the expectation of 
the “master of the hour” {Ma-^da d-s^a)^ who is 
to appear one day to drive away the Christians. 
This belief has been utilised since the year 1830 
by most of the agitators who have attempted 
sedition, and, in spite of their repeated failures, it 
has never yet been eradicated nor even shaken. 
The prominent place held by the worship of saints 
under the form of maraboutism, is a no less cha¬ 
racteristic feature of Islam in Algeria, where, as 
elsewhere throughout the Maghrib, it found a 
field favourable to its development. From the 
earliest times the, populations of these countries 


have shown a marked tendency to deify human 
beings and the worship of saints has, as it were, 
taken precedence of the Islam of the Koran. 
The Maghrib saints assume the name of mara¬ 
bouts. Be they men or women, sages or charla¬ 
tans, ascetics or mere madmen, once they have suc¬ 
ceeded in imposing on the people by their vir¬ 
tues or their conjuring tricks, they become objects 
of public veneration. The spark of divine favour 
they possess, the so-called baraka^ passes to their 
descendants, and their tomb {kubba^ marabout) 
becomes a place of pilgrimage by w’hich the family 
or the tribe of the deceased is apt to profit, for 
public veneration entails annual feasts with re¬ 
ligious banquets ta^ani)^ pilgrimages which 

by the mob are held to rank with that to Mekka, 
sacrifices performed according to certain rites, and 
personal visits or ziyara^ during which offerings in 
money or in kind are bestowed upon the keepers 
of the tomb. Public calamities, drought, or epi¬ 
demics are also an occasion for pilgrimages, with 
their inevitable offerings, and further resources are 
found in the tribute (jadaka^ hadlya^ ghifd-rd) col¬ 
lected by the wandering marabouts, whose influence 
is very great. . 4 ccordingly the Turks strove to 
win their good graces by a lavish bestowal of 
marks of respect and presents, and by exempting 
them from taxation. 

The influence of the marabouts is mainly local; 
that of the religious brotherhoods, on the other 
hand, is exerted over wider regions. Depont and 
Coppolani state that in Algeria 23 of these bro¬ 
therhoods exist, numbering 295 189 members, and 
employing a staff of 57 shaikhs and fiooo agents 
of various sorts (ynukaddams^ waktls^ na^ibs etc.); 
they possess 349 zazviyas and levy an annual sum 
of about 7 millions of francs on their members or 
klKi’an. The most flourishing fraternity is that of the 
Rahmaniya, with I fifi 000 members, of whom 13 000 
are women. It is the true national brotherhood of 
Algeria; its founder was SidT Muhammed b. '^Abd 
al-Rahman Bu Kabrain, a pious character who 
lived in the I7tb century, and whose remains, ac¬ 
cording to legendary tradition, lie in two sepa¬ 
rate tombs, one situated amongst the Ait Sms'll 
(Isma'il) in Kabylia, the other in the Hamma 
outside Algiers. The order of the Rahmaniya is 
divided into several branches, and its influence 
extends over all Algeria, its parent houses being 
independent and sometimes rivals. Such are: Cha- 
teaudun du Rhummel near Setif (40000 members); 
al-Hamel (43000); Nefta (13 000); Tolga (ifi 000); 
Constantine (10000); and Akbou (9000). The 
brotherhood next in importance is that of the 
Tidjanlya, whose chief resides at "Ain Mahdi. Its 
2fi 000 members are found in the Sahara and 
southern Oran. Other brotherhoods are the Kadi- 
riya (24000); the Ta'’ibiya (22 000), whose head 
is the sherif of Wazzan in Morocco; the Shai- 
lihlya (Ulad Sidi Shaikh), an association rather 
political than religious of 10 000 members; the 
Derkawa (9000), fanatics and puritans, who, for 
a century and a half, have had a finger in all 
the revolts against the Turks and the French; the 
'Ammariya(fiooo)and the Aissaoua('Isawiya; 3500), 
famous for their devotional exercises and their jug¬ 
glery ; the Hansallya, dissenters from the Shadillya, 
and scattered through the province of Constantine, 
to the number of 4000; the Ziyanlya (3000); the 
Zerwakiya (2700); the Kerzaslya; the Shabibiya; 
the Madanlya; the Yusuflya, followers of the saint 
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of Miliana, Si Ahmed b. Yusuf; and finally the 
Senuslya, scarcely a thousand in number. 

Both the marabouts and brotherhoods tend to 
keep alive superstition and fanaticism which pre¬ 
vail in all Algerian tribes. To make any distinction, 
as regards fanaticism, between Arabs and Berbers 
is contrary to fact; for the Mzabites, who are Berbers, 
outdo all other Muslims in intolerance, and the 
Kabyles put blind trust and faith in the mara¬ 
bouts. “The sight of ^aiviyas scattered all over 
the mountains”, writes M. Wahl, “and of mara¬ 
bouts swarming and revered, makes one imagine 
oneself in a Muslim Spain”. As compared to the 
marabouts, the Muslim official clergy lacks prestige. 
It owes its organisation to the French govern¬ 
ment, which, on the annexation of the huhUs to 
the state, undertook to keep places of worship in 
repair and to pay the clergy. These comprise 25 
muftis (amongst whom is one Hanafite) who are 
in charge of the principal mosques, imams who 
have to preside at the Friday prayer, mudarris 
who teach theology, huazab who recite the Korean, 
and mu^adhdhins whose mission it is to summon 
the faithful to the prayer, in all 573 functionaries 
officiating at 174 mosques, and recruited from the 
pupils of the three madrasas of Algiers, Constantine 
and Tlemcen. 

d. The present organisation of the 

COUNTRY. 

The Government. Algeria was declared, by 
the constitution of 1848, an integral part of French 
territory. Its administration, however, differs in 
more than one respect from that of the mother- 
country. The numerical disproportion between the 
Europeans and natives, and discrepancy in customs, 
religions and social conditions, did not allow of 
the unqualified introduction of French institutions 
desired by the advocates of racial assimilation. The 
government and the higher administration are cen¬ 
tralised at Algiers in the person of the governor- 
general, who represents the government of the 
French republic through the whole of Algerian 
territory. All the various branches of the civil 
service are placed under his control, with the 
exception of the non-Muslim jurisdiction, public 
education and the treasury. He takes all measures 
necessary for the maintenance of internal order 
and the defence of the country; and the military 
and naval officers, charged with the carrying out 
of these measures, cannot correspond with the 
respective ministers except through the governor- 
general, who, moreover, is entitled himself to cor¬ 
respond directly with the minister resident of 
France at Tunis and the minister of France in 
Morocco on matters concerning both these coun¬ 
tries and Algeria, especially on such as concern 
peace on the frontiers. He is assisted by a govern¬ 
ment council consisting of the heads of the civil 
service, whilst a “conseil superieur”, formed of 
high functionaries and delegates from the elective 
assemblies, prepares the budget in co-operation 
with him. An elective assembly, the so-called “dele¬ 
gations financieres”, divided into four sections, 
colonists, non-colonists, Arabs and Kabyles, enables 
the French tax-payers and subjects to express their 
opinion on financial questions, and, in the discus¬ 
sions on the budget, to indicate the measures or 
reforms which they consider neces sary. French 
citizens also return three senators and seven de¬ 
puties to Parliament. 


Further, Algeria is divided into civil and mi¬ 
litary territory. The former comprises the 
whole of the Tell and the greater part of the 
plateaux. It has been enlarged considerably since 
1870 at the expense of the military territory. In 
that year it covered an area of 1279361 hectares 
peopled by 493000 inhabitants; in 1906 both the 
area and the number of inhabitants had increased 
tenfold (14 millions of hectares and 4560317 
inhabitants). Each territory has an administrative 
organisation of its own. The civil territory is divided 
into three departments (Algiers, Oran, and Constan¬ 
tine), which are governed on much the same 
lines as the mother-country. Two kinds of com¬ 
munes, however, must be distinguished in those 
parts; the so-called “communes de plein exercice”, 
established in regions where European interests 
predominate, and provided with an elective mu¬ 
nicipal council: and the “communes mixtes”. The 
latter, to the number of 92, are mainly peopled 
by natives. Each covers an area of about 146 000 
hectares and comprises a population of about 
36 000 inhabitants, and is governed by an official, 
“administrateur”, generally called hakim by the 
natives, assisted by a municipal council partly 
elective, and by native assessors, who are called 
ka'iJs in Arab parts, and presidents in Kabylia. 
These assessors are appointed by the prefects and 
are dismissable at will by the governor-general. 
They serve as intermediaries between the French 
authorities and the native population, and receive 
a salary of one tenth of the total proceeds of 
the taxes paid by the latter. — The military 
territory, the extent of which decreases gra¬ 
dually, covers a part of the plateaus and of the 
Sahara. Peopled almost exclusively by natives, it 
is ruled by the generals of the three military 
divisions, Algiers, Constantine and Oran and their 
.subordinates, and is divided into “cercles” governed 
by superior officers, and into “annexes” and “pos- 
tes”, which are under subalterns belonging to the 
staff of the “affaires indigenes”, — a mere conti¬ 
nuation of the “Bureaux Arabes” system with a 
few alterations in detail. Immediate authority is 
exercised by native chiefs, bash-a^has^ agkas^ kaHds^ 
or ihaikhs, under the control of the officers. There 
are five “communes mixtes militaires”, and native 
communes. The population of the military territory 
amounts to 225 242. Its extent has been diminished 
not only by the gradual increase of the civil ter- 
ritory, but also by the creation, in 1902, of the 
“Territoires du Sud” (Twat, Gurara etc.) with se¬ 
parate budget and organisation. 

Legal status of the natives. The Mus¬ 
lims are subjects but not citizens of France. The 
“senatus-consulte” of July 14111 1865 declares them 
Frenchmen, with this restriction that they are 
to continue under Muslim law “so far as concerns 
personal status, the family, succession, and real 
estate in so far as it be not held under a French 
title to proprietorship”. The natives, however, 
have a right to disclaim their status in matters of 
justice, although the case be one for Muslim law. 
They are admitted to military service and may 
even attain to the rank of officer (with the native 
title only, unless they come out of a special school); 
they are competent to fill certain civil posts, and 
may even become French citizens on request, but in 
that case they must disclaim their personal status 
and submit themselves to French law; but inas¬ 
much as this, by the majority of the natives is 
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regarded as a form of apostary, it is not of frequent 
occurrence. The natives who are not naturalised 
are not completely deprived of political rights: 
they are excluded, for example, from political 
elections, but have a vote in municipal elections, 
although the voters are very limited in number 
by the system, and the deputies who represent 
them in the various assemblies, financial delega¬ 
tions, and general and municipal councils, are 
sometimes appointed by the government, and some¬ 
times chosen by their fellow-believers but never by 
manhood suffrage. Each municipal council, under 
the system, numbers from two to six native coun¬ 
cillors amongst its members, each general council 
six Muslim assessors, and the financial delegations 
21 Arab and Kabyle members. 

In matters of finance the natives are subject to 
a regime different from that applied to Europeans. 
They are liable to various taxes, making up to¬ 
gether the “impot arabe"’. Two of these taxes are 
of a general character and are collected all over Al¬ 
geria on an almost uniform system. These are: the 
'^ushur nominally one tenth of the produce of the 
soil; and the zakat^ on cattle and beasts of burden. 
Others, local in character, are; the hukr^ originally 
rent paid to the beylik for the use of the '^arsh 
land, and stiU collected as a ground-tax in the 
province of Constantine; the various lezma such 
as that of Greater Kabylia, paid in 13 of its com¬ 
munes, which is a sort of poll-tax and a substi¬ 
tute for all other taxes; the fireplace lezma^ 
imposed on every fireplace in Lesser Kabylia: and 
the palmtree Iczma^ levied in places where this tree 
is cultivated by the natives, for example at Bu 
Sa'ada and in the oases of southern Constantine. 
These so-called “impots arabes” are identical with 
those collected during the Turkish epoch, except 
that they have lost their religious character and 
are paid into the Treasury. 

The Legal system offers some particular features. 
Penal justice is exclusively the province of the 
French courts (“cours d’assises”, “tribunaux cor- 
rectionels”, “justices de paix” in the civil territory; 
“conseils de gueiTe” in military districts). Viola¬ 
tions of the law' by natives are dealt with by special 
courts with a view to securing efficient, speedy, 
and cheap justice, suited to the customs and the 
intelligence of the natives. Such are, for minor 
offences, “delits”, the so-called “tribunaux repres- 
sifs”, founded by decree of March 29111 1902 and 
reorganised by decree of August 19111 1903. The 
sessions are held in the chief tow n of each “justice 
de paix”, and are presided over by the “juge de 
paix” assisted by two judges, one French and the 
other native, di'awn respectively from the func¬ 
tionaries and notables. Criminal cases are dealt 
with by the “cours criminelles”, organised by 
decree of December 30II1 1902. These hold their 
sittings in the towns appointed to be seats of the 
“arrondissements judiciaires”, and consist of three 
magistrates and four sworn assessors (two French 
and tw'O native). Finally, both civil and military 
governors have a rather wide disciplinary power 
which enables them to prosecute offences peculiar 
to the natives who are subject as such to particular 
rules. They are bound, for example, to provide 
themselves w'ith a licence for travelling in the 
interior of the country, for possessing weapons, 
for starting on a pilgrimage to Mekka, for orga¬ 
nising religious manifestations etc. Seditious spee¬ 
ches against France, neglect in the execution of 
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the orders regarding the rights of property and 
of personal status, the refusal to do forced la¬ 
bour when ordered by the government, are also 
dealt with on w'arrant by the “administrateurs”. 
This much questioned system is justified by the 
necessity of immediately suppressing, by means of 
light penalties, such offences as are likely to disturb 
public order. The mahkamas^ or tribunals of the 
kadis, are reserved for civil suits, but their powers 
have been gradually restricted to the gain of 
the European tribunals. There is a Hanafite kadi 
at Algiers, and, in various places in the three 
“departements”, the Mzabites have their Abadite 
mahkamas. 

Public education for Europeans is subject 
to the same conditions as in France. Higher 
education is given in the “Ecoles superieures” of 
Law, Medicine, Science and Letters at Algiers, 
which are open to both Muslims and Europeans. 
The teachers at these schools are largely concerned 
with native questions. The School of Medicine 
tries to better the natives' lot by training a staff 
of “auxillaires medicaux” able to give immediate 
aid to their fellow-believers, and to spread amongst 
them elementary notions of hygiene. Muslim law 
and native customs are taught at the School of 
Law; lectures on Arabic language and literature, 
on vulgar Arabic, on Berber dialects, on Muslim 
sociology, and on the history and geography of 
northern Africa are given at the “Ecole des Let- 
tres”. Public chairs of Arabic, in connection with 
this school, exist at Oran and at Constantine. 
Secondary education is given in “lycees” and col¬ 
leges, which are open to natives. Ivluslim primary 
education long neglected, has, since 1881, received 
close attention from the government. A decree of 
November gdi 1887 laid down the principle that 
primary education was to be given in public schools 
open to children of all nationalities and in special 
schools reserved for the Muslims. These special 
schools have to supply instruction adapted to the 
requirements of native life, under special program¬ 
mes, which prescribe instruction in agriculture and 
in handicrafts, together with the study of the French 
language. The principle of compulsory attendance 
at school applies only to boys, and in districts 
indicated by the governor-general. At the present 
day the native schools, which are particularly nu¬ 
merous in Kabylia, are attended by about 30 000 
children. Muslim education properly, so-called is 
given in the Korean schools {meslds') and in clas¬ 
ses of theology held in the principal mosques by 
mudarris. And the madrasas were reorganised in 
1895, so as to adapt them for preparing for of¬ 
ficial service, both legal and ecclesiastical, persons 
possessing, in addition to a knowledge of Islamic 
law and theology, some acquaintance with French 
law, history, geography, literature and science. 
Pupils coming from these schools may play a large 
part in bringing about a better understanding 
between natives and Europeans. 

Whether this be possible is a question which, 
since 1830, has often been put, discussed and 
answered, sometimes in the affirmative, sometimes 
in the negative. The dreams entertained by early 
enthusiasts of fusing natives and Europeans into 
one single nation by the mere force of institutions 
and systems, have long since been dispelled, and 
their failure has lent force to the contrary belief 
that Islam opposes an insurmountable barrier to 
all attempts at mutual amity, and that the relations 
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between Europeans and natives are destined to 
remain for ever those of conquerors and con¬ 
quered. The truth seems to lie half-way between 
those two extremes. Even if the fusion of the 
two populations be but an illusion, the policy of 
subjugation and of isolating the natives is quite 
out of date. A policy of association based on 
community of material interests is inevitable. That 
Muslims are not impervious to such a policy has 
been evidenced by the improvement in agricultural 
methods, by the institution and development of 
friendly societies, and by the favourable reception 
given to the founding of native dispensaries and 
infirmaries. And besides, although we may have 
to give up all hope of radically transforming the 
native turn of mind, it is far from visionary to 
aim at developing Muslim civilization within its 
own limits. To effect this will indeed be a work 
of patience, and one requiring much lapse of time 
for its result to become apparent. 

Bii liograp hy. — Geography; Ibn 
Hawkal (extracts relating to Barbary, transl. by 
de Slane, in the Jourti. As., S'J series xiii.), 
al-Bakri, al-Masalik (Descr. de VAfrique sep- 
tentr., transl. by de Slane, Paris 1859); IdrisI, 
Sifat al-Maghrib\ Leo Africanus, Description 
de VAfrique (ed. Schefer) iii.; Marmol Caravajal, 
Description de Africa (Granada 1573—1599), 
ii. 214^ et seq.', Shaw, Travels and observa¬ 
tions (Oxford 1738); Schaler, L'Etat d'Alger 
(Paris 1830); R. Basset, Documents geographi- 
ques sur I'Afrique septentrionale (Paris 1898); 
E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. universelle, xi.; Wahl, 
L'Algerie (s'*! 4 d. Paris 1908): Battandier and 
Trabut, L'Algerie, le sol, les habitants (Paris 
1898); A. Bernard and Ficheur, Les regions na- 
turelles de I' Algerie(Annalcs de geographic, 1902). 

History: Ibn Khaldun, ''Ibar (Hist, of the 
Berb.y, Ibn Abl Zar^, al-Hartds-, Ibn ‘A^ari, 
al-Bayan al-mughrib (transl. by Fagnan, Algiers 
1901—1904); al-ZarkashT, TeCrikh al-davtla- 
tain (Tunis, 1283; transl. by Fagnan, Constan¬ 
tine, 1895); al-Marrakushi, al-Mifdyib (Leiden 
1847; transl. by Fagnan, Algiers 1903); Ibn 
Abl Dinar al-KairawanI, al-Mtdnis ft akhbdr 
Ifrifiya wa-Tunis (Tunis 1283; transl. by 
Pelissier and Remusat, in TE.rploration scienti- 
fiqtte de PAlgerie, Paris 1845, viii.); al-WafranI, 
Nuzhat al-hddl (ed. Houdas; Paris 1889); al- 
SalawT, Kitdb al-istiksjp (Cairo 1312)5 Sander- 
Rang and Denis, Fondation de la Kegence d'Al¬ 
ger (Paris 1837); Bu Ra^s, Gharifib al-asfdr 
(see Revue africaine xxii.—xxvii.); Chroni- 
que du beylik d'Oran (transl. by Rousseau, 
Algiers 1857); Mercier, Histoire de I'Afrique 
septentrioncile (Paris 1888—1891); Faure Biguet, 
Histoire de I'Afrique septentrionale (Paris 
1905); Masqueray, Les revolutions de I'Afrique 
du Nord (in VHistoire generale of Lavisse and 
Rambaud, iv. ch. xx); Fournel, Les Berbers 
(Paris 1875—1888); A. Bel, Les Benoit Glidnya 
(Paris 1903); A. Cour, L'etablisscment des dy¬ 
nasties des cherifs au Maroc et leur rivalite 
avec les Turcs de la Regcnce d'Alger (Paris 
1904); de Grammont, Histoire tPAlger sous la 
domination turque (Paris 1886); the same, 
Etudes algeriennes: la course, I'esclavage, la re¬ 
demption [Revue historique, 1884-1885); Haedo, 
Topografia e historia general de Argel (Valla¬ 
dolid 1612; French transl. in the Rev. afri¬ 
caine xiy. and xv.); the same, Epitome de los 


France, iS79s8Ss (Paris 1900); de Gram¬ 
mont, Correspondance des consuls de France 
la barbaric et de ses corsaires (Paris 1637); 
Walzin Esterhazy, De la domination turque 
dans Pancienne regence d'Alger (Paris, 1840); 
Playfair, Relations de la Grande Bretagne avec 
les Etats barbaresques [Rev. africaine xxi.— 
XXV.); Gramaye, Africae illustratae libri decent 
(Tournay 1662); E. de la Primaudaie, Docu¬ 
ments sur rhistoire de Voccupation espagnole 
[Rev. africaine xix.—xxi.); Cat, Mission bi- 
bliographique en Espaqne (Paris 1891), Ruff, 
La domination espagnole a Oran sous le gou- 
vernement du conite ePAlcaudete (Paris 1900); 
Masson, Hist, des etablissements et du com¬ 
merce francais dans I'Afrique barbaresque (Pa¬ 
ris 1903); Nettement, Hist, de la conquete 
d'Alger (Paris 1879); Pellissier de Raynaud, 
Annales Algeriennes (2r‘' ed. Paris, 1854); C. 
Rousset, L'Algerie de 1830 a (Paris 1887); 
the same. La conquete de PAlgerie iSqi-iSyj 
(1889); P'illias, Hist, de la conquete de PAlgerie, 
1S30—1860 (Paris i860); Rinn, Hist, de I'in¬ 
surrection de l8’jj (Algiers 1891); Lamarti- 
niere and Lacroix, Documents sur le nord-ouest 
africain (Lille, without date); Jules Ferry, Le 
gouvernement de PAlgerie (Paris 1891); Bur- 
deau, L'Algerie en i8qi (Paris 1892); Baudicour, 
La colonisation de PAlgerie, ses elements (Paris 
1856); the same, L'histoire de la colonisation 
dc PAlgerie (Paris i860); Gouvernement general 
de VAlgerie', Enquetc sur les resultats de la co¬ 
lonisation officiclle de iSyi a iSqj (Algiers 
1906). 

Customs, religion, institutions; Vil- 
lot, Moeurs. coutumes et institutions des indigenes 
de PAlgerie (Algiers 1888); E. Doutte, ZVr/iz»i 
algerien en igoo (Algiers 1900); Trumelet, Les 
saints de PLslam (Paris 1881); the same, L'Al¬ 
gerie legendaire (Algiers 1892); Rinn, Marabouts 
et Khouans (Algiers 1884); Depont and Cop- 
polani, Les confreries religicuses musulmancs 
(Algiers 1897); Mohammed ben Cheneb, Pro- 
verbes arabes de PAlgerie et du Maghreb (Paris 
1905—1907); A. Bernard and N. Lacroix, Z’/co- 
lution du nomadisme (Algiers-Paris 1906); 
Pouyanne, La propriete fonci'ere en Algerie 
(Algiers 1903); Larcher, Traite elementaire 
de legislation algerienne (Algiers 1903); Ismael 
Hamet, Les musulmans du Nord dc PAfrique 
(Paris 1906); Brunei, La question indigene en 
Algerie (Paris 1906); Margais, L'Art en Al¬ 
gerie (Algiers 1906); Richard, De la civilisa¬ 
tion du peuple arabe (.\lgiers 1850); the same, 
Les mysteres du peuple arabe (Paris i860). — 
Compare also; R. L. Playfair, A bibliography 
of Algeria, in the supplement to the Papers 
of the Roy. Geogr. Soc .; the annual bibliogra¬ 
phies in the Annales de geographie section II, 
“Geographic regionale”, “Afrique-Berberie”; 
Bulletin de la Societe de geographie ePAlger 
et de PAfrique du Nord (4'li quarter of each 
year); the indexes of the Revue des deux mondes 
and the Revue africaine', G. Colin, Corpus des 
inscriptions arabes et turques de PAlgerie i. 
(in the Bibliothequc d'archeologie africaine')'-. 
Mercier, Corpus des inscriptions arabes et tur¬ 
ques de PAlgerie [ibid.)', de Mas Latrie, Traites 
de paix et de commerce entre Chretiens et Ara¬ 
bes au moyen age (Paris i866); Plantet, Cor¬ 
respondance des deys d'Alger avec la Cour de 
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reyes de Argel (transl. by de Grammont in 
Rev. africaine xxiv.-xxv.)‘ Dan, Hhtoire de 
(Algiers 1898)5 Exploration scientijique de VAl- 
gerie (Paris 1844)5 Tableau des etablisscments 
frangais de VAlgerie (1838—1866)5 Statistique 
gifierale de VAlgerie (from 1866); Moniteitr 
universel and Journal ofjicieL (G. Yver.) 
ALGEZIRAS (or algeciras), Arabic: al- 
DJazira al-Khadra^, “the green island” (named 
after the Isla Verde lying in front of it), sometimes 
called ^azirat Umm Hakim, the first Spanish 
town taken by Taiif, in Ramadan 91 (Juiy 710). 
It lies on the bay of Algeciras or of Gibraltar, 
and, together W'ith the latter place, served the 
Arabs as a harbour and dockyard. The first go¬ 
vernors, and after them the Umaiyads, the petty 
kings, the Almoravids, the Almohads and the 
Nasrids all used to cross to the African coast 
from Algeciras until it was captured by Alfonso 
XI of Castile in 1342, after his victory on the 
Salado in 1340* Iii 1369 it was retaken and 
temporarily occupied by the King of Granada, 
who had its fortifications razed to the ground. — 
From 428 till 440 (1036—1048) it was in the 
possession of the Hammudid petty monarch Mu- 
hammed, son of the Caliph Kasim, and of Muham- 
med’s son Kasim 440—450 (1048—1058), and 
then fell to the 'Abbadids of Seville. — It was in 
Algeciras that between January and April yhi 
igo6, the international conference was held which, 
at the request of Morocco, and in the name of 
the Powers, guaranteed the political and economi¬ 
cal independence of that country, and resolved 
upon the establishment of a Moroccan national 
bank and the formation of a police-force under 
the command of French and Spanish officers. 

Bibliography, Madoz, Diccionario gcogra- 
fico-estadistico-historico i. 374 ct seq.\ Seybold, 
Die Provinz Cadiz (Halle 1906). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALGIERS. [See alger.] 

ALGOL is the ancient name of the star ^ in 
that part of the constellation of Perseus whichis 
called “head of Medusa”, known among us for 
its variations in intensity and, consequently, in 
apparent size. The name “head of Medusa” was 
translated by the Arabs into Ra^’s aVghul (head 
of the female demon), the latter part of the name 
being afterwards attributed to the star in the 
form “Algol”. Cf. Ideler, Untcrs, iiber den Vrspr, 
u. d. Bedeut. der Sternnamen.^ p. 88. 

(E. Mahler.) 

ALGOMAIZA is the ancient name of star a 
of the first size in the constellation of the lesser 
Dog. The name is derived from the Arabic name 
{al-^frd) al-ghumaisjp^ the “blear-eyed” (Sirius)5 
on its origin, see Ideler, Enters, iiber den Urspr. 
u. d. Bedciit. der Sternnamen p. 252. 

(E. Mahler.) 

ALGORITHM is the old name for the 
process of reckoning with Arabic numerals. In 
medieval treatises the word is spelt in various 
ways: e. g. Algorismus^Alcboarismus.^ Alkaurcsmus,^ 
etc., corruptions of the nisba of the oldest known 
writer on] Arabic arithmetic; Muhammed b. Musa 
l-!^warizml. His book was translated into 
Latin in the 12^^ century by an unknown author, 
and the only known copy at Cambridge has been 
edited by B. Boncompagni {^Trattati d''aritmetica 
i.5 Rome 1857). It opens with the words: “dixit 
Algorithmi”, the word is here correctly given in 


the form of an Arabic nisba.^ i. e. as a proper 
name: it is strange that it should afterwards have 
come to mean the new process of reckoning with 
Arabic figures, as contrasted with the system of 
counting by the Greco-Roman abacus. Of the 
numerous attempts to explain the word it is 
enough to mention a derivation from a philosopher 
Algus, and a supposed origin from the Arabic 
article al combined with the Greek hence 

the form “Algarithmus”. The right explanation 
was given by M. Reinaud in his Memoire sur 
VInde p. 303-304, in the year 1849, before the 
Cambridge manuscript had been edited, but the 
false acceptation prevailed, and Algorithm (or 
Algorism) is still used in the sense of “system 
of numeration, arithmetic”. (H. Suter.) 

ALGUACIL, Alguazil, Alguazir, Aguazil, 
Aguazil, Alvazil, Alvazir etc., from Arabic 
al-zoezlr.^ was originally used in Spain to denote 
a minister of state, the Prime Minister being cal¬ 
led hadjib (chamberlain 5 e. g. al-Mansur, hddqib 
of the Umaiyads al-Hakam II and Hisham II). 
It w’as further applied to a governor of a city, 
and to the chief or even to the usher of a court, 
in which sense it is still in use in modern Spa¬ 
nish : see Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots 
cspagnols et portugais (2r>d ed.) p. 129-130 5 Ga- 
yangos, History i. xxviii et seq.^ 102, 397. 

(C. F. Seybold). 

ALHABOR is the ancient name of Sirius (the 
star X of the Greater Dog). The name comes 
down from the Arabic al-^Abur, which originally 
may have signified “penetrating”, “brilliant” but 
was understood by the Arabs as “the passer over 
(sc. the milky way)”. This explanation gave rise to a 
myth as to which see Ideler, Vnters. iiber den 
Urspr, u, d, Bedeut. der Sternnamen p. 245—246. 

ALHAGI (from .Arabic al-l/ddj),, of the spe¬ 
cies “leguminosae”, stiff, strongly ramified shrubs 
with small single leaves and red flowers. The dif¬ 
ferent kinds which are found on the steppes of 
nearer Asia, in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and India 
are doubtless but slight variations of the Alhagi 
Maurorum T. or Alhagi shrub, also called 
Hedysarum alhagi L. or Manna hebraica 
Don. (sainfoin). The last name arose from its 
secreting a sugary substance, which appears at 
dawn on the leaves and branches, and thickens 
into tiny reddish grains. Common in Persia and 
Bukhara, this phenomenon seems unknown in 
Arabia, Egypt and India, and it is ignored by the 
ancient Arabic philologists who only describe it 
as a shrub (or tree) with a great profusion of thorns 
and leaves. It seems to have been much in use 
for fencing off enclosures, as indeed the etymology 
of the word /id^ seems to indicate (root: 
“encircle”) thus perhaps in Arab Spain, see 
Ibn al-^Awwam, Kitdb al-faldha , transl. Cle¬ 
ment-Mullet i. 458 and 380). Arab mediaeval na¬ 
tural science identified the kadi of Arabia with 
the '■dktil of Syria and Egypt, and realized that, in 
Syria, “^Irak, Khorasan and Transoxania, the plant 
was covered with the manna tarandjubin,^ believed 
to be a dew fallen from heaven. Both the juice 
of the liddj shrub and its sugary product were 
regarded as medicines, the latter being held espe¬ 
cially beneficial against acute fever, cough and 
indigestion. 

Bibliography, Lisan al-Arab iii. 70; Kaz- 

wlni (ed. Wiistenf.) i. 278; Ibn al-Baitar, al- 

Djamf (Bulak 1291) ii. 3 and i. 137;!. Low, 
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Aramdischc Pjlanzennamen p. 145 "• H. Baillon, 

Bbt. medic, p. 653, and Hist, des Plantes 

(with references to special literature). (Hell.) 

ALHAIOT is the ancient name of the star x 
of the first size in the constellation Auriga, and 
known by the name Cape 11 a. The original form 
of the word was Alhaioc, a transcription of the Ara¬ 
bic al^Aiyuk. For the probable origin and meaning 
of this name, see Ideler, Untcrs. iibcr d€?i Urspr. 
ti. d. Bideut, der Stcrnnanie?t p. 925 Lisan al- 
^Arab^ s. v. (E. ^L\HLER.) 

ALHAMA (from Arabic al-I/afuma and al- 
HZininLa^ “the hot bath”) is the name of various 
places and of a few streams in Spain, the best 
known being (i) Albania, south-west of Granada 
at the northern foot of the Sierra de Albania and 
on the Rio Alhama; in 1482 it was surprised and 
taken by Ferdinand the Catholic of Aragon, the 
prelude to the conquest of Granada 1492. cf. the 
well-known popular ballad); on December 25^-1 
1884 it was almost completely destroyed by an 
earthquake. (2) Alhama on the upper Jalon, south¬ 
west of Saragossa, the ancient Aquae Bdbilitanae. 
(3) Alhama between Murcia and Lorca. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALHAMBRA, the fortress of Granada, 
situated on the plateau formed by a rock round which 
the Darro, just before joining the Genii, describes 
a curve open on the south-east. Its name (Arab. 
al-Hamra\ i. e. “the red one“) is due to the red¬ 
dish colour of the castle walls constructed mainly 
of “tapia”, a kind of concrete made of clay, lime 
and gravel. 

Our knowledge of the history of this Moorish 
acropolis is, unfortunately, extremely scanty. At 
what time and by whom buildings were first 
erected on the fortress rock of Granada L a 
point upon which tradition is silent. The earliest 
mention of the name occurs in connection with 
an incident of war: in the year 277 (890), during 
the reign of the Umaiyad 'Abd Allah, Sawwar 
with his Arabs of the Kais tribe was compelled 
to retire into the Alhambra by rebellious Spanish 
renegades and their escape was due to a bold 
sally coupled with a successful stratagem. A similar 
occurrence is said to have taken place about 30 
years before; but of thii, we have no further 
record. — In 556 (1161), w’hen Granada was 
under the Almohades, a bold Almoravid leader, 
Ibrahim b. Humu^k, took advantage of the ab¬ 
sence of Abu Sa'^id, the son of the Almohade 
‘^Abd al-MiFmin, to enter the town by treason. 
The Almohade garrison retired into the Alhambra, 
and had to undergo a long siege by the Almo- 
ravidb before being relieved. — With the advent 
of the Nasrids or Banu 1 -Ahmar in 629(1232) 
the history of the Alhambra becomes less obscure 
(the name of the castle was formerly erroneously 
derived from Banu l-Ahmar). They established an 
independent emirate with Granada as its capital, 
and it was the founder of this rule Muhammed 
I b. al-Ahmar, who built the \vorld-renowned royal 
castle on the plateau, the outer wall of which, 
together with the citadel, may have already existed. 
There he and his successors resided, and of them 
Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammed III (701—708 
1302—1309), Abu d-Hadjdjadj Yusuf I (733— 
755 _ — ^ 333 —^354) Muhammed V al- 

Ghani bniah (755—760 = 1354—1359) deserve 
the chief credit for extending and emsbellishing 
the palace as well as the other buildings. Under 


the Nasrid rule the citadel frecjuently played a 
past in dynastic struggle^. In the year 759(1360), 
Ismadl H was besieged in the .Vlhambra by his 
relative 'Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammed, who cap¬ 
tured it, put him to death, and ascended the 
throne as Muhammed VI. The Alhambra was 
indeed the scene of the rise, decline, and fall of 
the dynasty. In 1492, on the [morning of January 
2^1^, Cardinal Don Tedro de Mendoza planted the 
silver cross on the “watch-tower” l^Torre de la 
Veld) of the Alcazaba, the highest of its towers, 
and thereby marked the close of the last Muslim 
dominion in Spain. The deposed Moorish king 
Abu 'Abd Allnh (Boabdil) Muhammed XI went 
into exile, casting fiom the hill of Padul a last 
sad look at the castle of his ancestors, from a 
spot still called “the last sigh of the Moor”. — 
Of the later history of the Alhambra it is enough 
to record that Charles V changed the lesser mos¬ 
que, which adjoined the Court of Myrtles, into 
a chapel, and further disfigured the old royal 
abode by demolishing the southern wing which 
had probably contained the chief porch. He did 
even worse, he replaced it by a building in the 
Renaissance style, with a showy facade, in harsh 
contrast with the simple outer walls of the old 
palace. This work of desecration, however, was 
never completed: nor were later attempts by Spain 
at restoring other parts of the Moorish castle, 
evL-r carried out. .Another act of pious vandalism 
however succeeded more completely: the Great 
Mosque of Muhammed HI was pulled down and 
rephaced by the church of Santa Maria, the work 
of Juan de Vega, in 1581. 

Our knowledge as to the history of the se¬ 
parate buildings of the Alhambra is even 
more scanty. Inscriptions containing names and 
dates exist, but most of them seem to refer to 
the decoration not the erection of the buildings. 
Iti 749 (i 347 'l 34 S) \usuf I pierced the outer 
wall, which measures 2 miles in circumference 
and is surmounted by many towers, by an entrance 
known as the “Gate of the Law”, a name 
peihaps indicating that it was the place where, 
according to old oriental custom, justice was ad¬ 
ministered by the kings. Further on, in the “Place 
of the Cisterns , stands a second smaller gate, 
now called Puerta del \ino, inscribed with 
the name of Muhammed V in the stone. From 
this gate one gets a view of the Alcazaba on 
the left, and of the Palace on the right. The 
former, i. e. the citadel [al-Kasaba).^ occupies the 
western extreme of the plateau, and is probably 
the oldest of its extant Iniildings. The latter 
consists of many structures, all of them, excepting 
the building erected by Charles V, being grouped 
round two large courts: (a) the Court of the 
Pool, “Patio de la Alberca”, also called Court 
of Myrtles, “de los Arrayanes”, near which, on 
the northern and shorter side of the court, 
stands the comares tower, on the west, the lesser 
mosque stiU called “Mezquita”, and on the east 
the baths; (i) the “Court of the Lions”, and 
adjoining it the “Hall of the two Sisters”, the 
“Hall^ of the Abencerrages” [q. v.], the tombs of 
the kings of Gianada (now completely destroyed), 
the “Hall of the Tribunal”, etc. The inscriptions 
shew that the_ former group of buildings were 
decorated by 3 usuf I, and those round the “Court 
of the Lions”, situated further eastward, by Mu¬ 
hammed V. The site of the church of Santa Maria, 
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south of the Palace, was formerly the site of the 
“Great Mosque”. According to Ibn al-Khatib, 
lhata fi ta^rikh Gharnata (Cairo 1319, i. 359— 
360) and Hulal al-markiima^ apud Casiri, Bibl. 
arab.-hisp. ii. 273, it was erected by Muham- 
med HI towards the close of his reign. In order 
to adorn it in the most lavish mannec he ex¬ 
pended on it the proceeds of the djizya^ or poll- 
tax paid by his non-Muslim subjects, and he also 
built and endowed baths for its benefit (as wakf), 
which according to Ibn al-Khatib lay opposite it. 

Bibliography. Ibn Haiyan, Oxford Ms. 
(Bodl., Cat. Uri n”. S09), f“. 40 v.—47 r.; Ibn 
al-Abbar, in Dozy, Notices sur quelques viss. 
P* 80—83 ; Ibn al-I^atib, al-IIulal al-niarkuma.^ 
apud Casiri, /. c. ii. 261: Calvert, Moorish Remains 
in Spain \ The Alhambra (Loudon 1907); Dozy, 
Hist, des Musulmans d'Espagne ii. 212 el scq. 
Krehl and Dozy, in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency- 
klopadie Ixxix. s. v. Granada ; Schack, Poesie und 
hunst der Araber in Spanien u. Sicilien ii. 281 
et seq.\ Muller, Dcr Islam im Morgen- und 
Abendland ii. 490, 672 ei seq. (A. Scha.^de). 
Built in the 13^^ and 14'f' centuries, the Al¬ 
hambra is a specimen of the transition from the j 
culminating point of SeldjQk art in Asia Minor to 
the style of the majority of the monuments which 
are now gradually being discovered in Persia. Its 
originality is best realised by comparing it with 
the many contemporary buildings in Cairo, such 
as the stupendous Mosque of Sultan Hasan built 
between 1356—1359- No more striking contrast 
can be imagined. Beside the enormous shrine of 
stone, the Alhambra appears as a little, highly 
decorated structure of such perishable material as 
to make us wonder how it can have survived to 
the present day. Its value for the history of Art 
is incalculable. Whereas the Mosque of Hasan is 
the principal specimen of a type of which ex¬ 
amples are numerous, the Alhambra is unique. 
No other example of an Islamic palace of so 
early a date and in such relatively good condition 
has yet been found, if we leave out of account 
the Umaiyad buildings in the desert east of Moab 
and a few ruins such as the ‘Abbasid remains 
at Samarra and Rakka. These, like the scanty 
remains of the Fatimid palace in Cairo, are con¬ 
structed on a very solid plan, whereas the Alham¬ 
bra, on the other hand, wdth its walls of concrete 
(tapia), and its arches, cupolas, entablatures, and 
roofs constructed of boards and mouldings, shows 
an entirely different “technique”, carried out with 
a consistent wealth of detail, but without solidity. 
Its origin, therefore, must certainly not be sought 
in Spain or in northern Africa; but, as is the case 
also with whole groups of ornament which starting 
from Asia, have gained a temporary predominance 
throughout the whole of Europe, is more probably 
to be sought in the vanished buildings of Mesopo¬ 
tamia constructed from equally fragile material. 

The Alhambra is usually described as merely a 
building, but it would be more correct to call it a 
villa in the midst of extensive gardens and parks. 
The whole extent of the grounds, from the point 
where the palace of Charles V now intrudes upon 
the original plan of the building, to the Alcazaba 
on the west, as well as the whole eastern plateau 
within the castle walls, where the monastery of 
St. Francis now begins, must be imagined as a 
“paradise” of plants, fountains and animals. 3 \'e 
then understand why the remote towers on the 


walls of the northern slope are decorated inside 
with no less splendour than the Alhambra itself: 
joined on to the palace by the “paradise” they 
constitute an artistic whole. A like combination of 
nature and art is afforded in the Generalife which lies 
on the other side of a ravine, opposite the Alhambra. 

The buildings of the Alhambra proper are 
grouped round two courts (see the plan): the 
“Court of Myrtles” (or “Patio de la alberca”) 
running lengthwise from the southern entrance to 
the massive tower of Comares on the northern 
end, which encloses the “Sala de los embaxadores”; 
(35 ft. square); and the famous “Court of the 
Lions” (fig. 2), at right angles to the “Court of 
Myrtles”, with an extrance in its south-east corner, 
and terminating in the so-called Tribunal, consisting 
of three alcoves, separated by narrow cells; on its 
transverse axis it leads into two halls, the “Sala 
de las dos hermanas”, (25 ft. square) on the north, 
and the “Sala de los Abencerrages”, (20 ft. square) 
on the south. These two courts serve as a transi¬ 
tion from the interior to the landscape outside, 
the Court of Myrtles, by its tank and fountains sur¬ 
rounded by myrtles on the longitudinal axis, and 
the Court of Lions, by its narrow water-courses 
which flow into the centre of the two Halls and 
there form fountains, as also in the vestibules of 
the two shorter sides. The water meets in the 
centre under the fountsin of the Lions. The foun¬ 
tain itself was once surrounded with orange-trees. 

The conventional names of the rooms do not 
throw any light upon their original purpose, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, the “Hall of the Ambassadors” at 
the end of the Court of Myrtles, for it is probable 
that this outer court was used for public recep¬ 
tions, as the mosque adjoined it immediately on 
its west side. The inner court on the other hand, 
with its splashing fountain, was doubtless, destined 
for domestic purposes. This arrangement reminds 
one of the ancient house as seen at Pompeii; there 
we find the atrium, destined for outside intercourse, 
and, generally lying behind it and separated from 
it by the tablinum, the so-called peristyle, i. e. the 
court with the family apartments and the garden. 
The Alhambra was on this assumption, a typical 
structure, and we have no cause to regret the 
loss of the remaining buildings and courts, except 
that of the mosque pulled down by Charles V. 
Unfortunately no other specimen of the same type 
as the Alhambra has as yet been found. The 
study of Islamic art has to deplore the complete 
loss of all the numerous palaces and villas, which 
enraptured the poets. It is for philologists to col¬ 
lect the scattered notices about them. We can only 
deal with the monuments left to us. The castles 
of the Umaiyads do not resemble the .Alhambra, 
and of the ‘’Abbasid buildings nothing but outer 
walls or fagades have as yet been found. There 
exists indeed a small bath house excavated in 
Sidi Bou-Medine near Tlemcen (see Margais, Les 
monuments arabes de Tlemcen p. 267)1 "’k'ch does 
contain a longitudinal court similar to the Patio 
de la alberca, but without a hall at its end, and 
from the court a staircase leads to the adjoining 
bath on a slightly lower level. If with this we 
compare the bath house of '.\mra, where a vaulted 
hall with three aisles takes the place of the court, 
it becomes evident how close the relationship is 
between the Alhambra and the building at Tlem¬ 
cen, which dates from the middle of the 14* cen¬ 
tury. In the Alhambra too the bath lies at a lower 
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level, in the angle between the Court of Myrtles 
and the Court of Lions. 

That, at one time, courts in the style of the 
Patio de los Leones existed everywhere in the 
Islamic countries on the Adriatic sea, and espe¬ 
cially in Sicily, can be proved indirectly, because the 
well-known courts in the style of the Cosmati in 
Rome with their exotic and fairy-like ornament can 
only be accounted for as imitations of these Moorish 
palace courts. The many coloured colonnades sur¬ 
rounding the cloisters of the monasteries of S. Gio¬ 
vanni in Laterano and of S. Paolo are akin to the 
famous cloisters of Monreale, whose scheme of or¬ 
nament is clearly related to that of the Alhambra. 
Again in the “Court of the Lions'’we notice, on its 
longitudinal axis recesses with three or four co¬ 
lumns in the corners and two in the middle; and 
the fountain in the centre. In the Court of Mon¬ 
reale the same recess occurs, but in one comer 
only; the number of arches is the same, nor is 
the fountain lacking. Another point of resem¬ 
blance between the “Court of the Lions" and the 
cloisters of the Italian monasteries is the bold 
rythmical variety of iheir supports. In the Al¬ 
hambra single columnns alternate, apparently at 
liap-hazard, with pairs or with groups of three or 
four. Such groups occur likewise at Monreale and, 
alternately with pillars, in Rome. The shafts of 
the Alhambra columns are smooth but for the 
series of rings above and below; but the fine in¬ 
laid work in stone on the walls, which is also 
found in Sicily, and throughout the East, proves 
beyond all doubt that the “technique” of the co¬ 
lumns fashioned in the style of the Cosmati was 
borrowed from Islam. 

The capitals of the Alhambra (fig. 3) have a 
circular base, decorated with an undulating or¬ 
nament, above which rises a square supcrstructuie 
with a profusion of arabesques. Analogous forms 
are frequent in northern Africa; in the East, how¬ 
ever, not a single one has yet been found. Never¬ 
theless, this design must also have been imported 
from thence; the bell-shaped capitals of the Tu- 
lun Mosque at Cairo, are an indication of the 
oriental origin of this design. For the rest, the Al¬ 
hambra decorations differ from the Persian decora¬ 
tions of the Tulun Mosque, which is about 500 years 
older, in that they were cast in moulds and were 
put together so as to form a continuous surface, 
uhereas the Tulun Mosque exhibits bands of de¬ 
corative work fashioned with a free hand. A 
comparison with the wood-carvings of the Minbar 
(the pulpit) of Kairawan, which are of nearly the 
same period as the Tulnn Mo-sque, and the fact 
that designs on flat surfaces based on one funda¬ 
mental element were already in use in the ancient 
East, suggest the conclusion that the designer of 
the decorations of the Alhambra did not strike 
out any new path of his own. They are a com¬ 
bination of the usual polygonal ornament, which 
predominates on the lower parts of the walls, the 
arabc'^que which prevails in more elevated parts 
and leads up to the stalactites, and, finally, in¬ 
scriptions, employed for decorative purposes, those 
in the Alhambra being of special interest, as they 
are often represented as addressing the visitor in 
their function of ornament (cf. Schack, Poesie 
ii/id Kunst der Araber ifi Spajiien iind Sicilien^ 
2'“d edition, ii. 349*350). The niches, for example, 
in vhich pitchers are placed, praise themselves 
in the following words: 


My diadem and my robe are matchless in 

[splendour; 

The Stars of heaven gaze down to me full 

[of longing. 

or: 

The artist's hand has embroidered me like a 

[robe of silk 

And has adorned my diadem with glittering 

[jewels. 

The Hall of the Sisters sings: 

I am a garden full of beauty, clad with 
[every ornament, 

Recognise what I am, while you feast your 
[eyes upon my channs!.... 

The stars would gladly descend from their 
[zones of light, 

And wish they lived in this hall instead of 

[in heaven; 

Fain would they join themselves to the com- 
[pany of thy slaves, Lord, 

And, full of reverence, do thee service in 

[both halls. 

The Tower of the Captives praises itself in a 
similar way: 

Nothing can match this work etc. . .. 

And round the edge of the famous fountain of 
the lions one reads: 

Incomparable is this basin! Allah, the exalted 

[one, desired 

That it should surpass everything in wonder- 

[ful beauty! 

It is worthy of note that this kind of inscription, 
rs, outside the Alhambra, of rare occurrence as 
compared with the usual historical inscriptions 
and verses from the Koran. It would be a mat¬ 
ter of interest to the historian of art if the origin of 
this class of inscription were exactly determined. 

The Alhambra exhibits two monuments of art, 
which, even amongst the surrounding profusion 
of decoiation, are particularly striking; the Fountain 
of the Lions and the three ceiling-picces of the 
so-called “Hall of Justice”. In the centre of one 
of the two courts twelve lions are standing in a 
circle, each ejecting water through a tube in its 
mouths; they are designed in somewhat the same 
style as the animals heads on the Persian ves¬ 
sels amongst the treasures discovered at Nagy- 
Szent-Miklos. Such fountains are often mentioned 
in literature; they originated in ancient oriental 
art, and have also passed into Christian art. — 
The ceiling-pieces of the Hall of Justice are of 
interest not only in connection with the Gothic 
art of Spain; they represent scenes from tales 
of chivalry and hunting episodes, and also ten 
kings seated in a row on a long bench. One 
feels tempted to connect the former with the 
hunting and harem scenes of Kusair "^Amra, and 
the kings with the enthroned figure on the front- 
wall of this castle of the desert. Their explanation 
will need to be based upon an examination of 
Persian miniature painting. 

Bibliography. Girault de Prangey, Essai 
siir Parchitecture dcs Arabes et des Mores (1841) ' 
M. J. Goury and Owen Jones, Plans.^ elevations.^ 
sections and details of the Alhambra (1848)* 
Calvert, Moorish remains in Spain\ The Al¬ 
hambra (1907); also shorter monographs such 
as Borrmann, Die Alhambra zii Granada (Die 
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Baukunst ii. 3), K. E. Schmidt, Cordoba and 
Granada (Beruhmte Kunststatten ^ 13) and 

Ernst Kuhnel, Granada (Stiitten der Kultur^ 
vol. xii). (J. Strzygowski.) 

ALHANDEGA (Arabic al-khandak =z “the 
moat”) was the scene of the crushing defeat of “^Abd 
al-Rahman III of Cordova by king Ramiro of 
Leon and Queen Tota of Navarre, in the year 
939. The name is, at the present day, only found 
in Fresno- and Torre-Alhandiga, south of Sala¬ 
manca and Alba de Tormes. 

Bibliography. Dozy, Hist, dcs Musul- 
mans d'Espagne iii. 62 et seq.\ the same, Re- 
cherches sur I'kistoire et la litterature de 
VEspagne (3“! ed.) i. 156—170; Madoz, Dic- 
cionario gcogrdfico-estadistico-histbrico ii. 184 
(“Alondiga 6 Alhondiga”). (C. E. Seybold.) 
ALHAZEN. [See ibn al-haitham.] 
ALHIDADE. [See al-^idada.] 

ALHUCEMAS (Arabic al-Khuzama, i. e., ac¬ 
cording to Moulieras, “lavender”) is an islet off 
the coast of the Rif, facing the territory of the 
Bantl Uryaghel. It is the ancient Hadjrat Na- 
kur. On the coast opposite lies the village of 
Adjdhir (Moulieras), which perhaps corresponds 
to the ancient al-Mazamma, unless the latter is 
identical with Nakiir, formerly a famous town at 
a distance of five miles from the sea, according 
to Ibn lOialdun. It is doubtful whether Alhuce- 
mas IS a corruption of al-Mazamma. However this 
may be, the island of . 3 . 1 hucemas was, towards 
the year 1554, surrendered to the Spaniards by 
Mttlai “^Abd Allah, in order to prevent the Turks 
of Algiers, who just then had retaken the neigh¬ 
bouring Penon de Velez from Spain, from capturing 
that position also. But not until 1673 was the 
islet definitely occupied by Spain. In 1666, a 
Frenchman, Roland Frejus, made an attempt, in 
the course of a rather remarkable journey, to 
found a commercial establishment on the island, 
under the name of “Compagnie d’Abbouzeme”; 
however, he did not succeed (concerning this journey 
cf. Roland Frejus, Relation d'un voyage fait en 
j666 aux royaiimes de Fez et de Adaroc^ Paris 
1698, and Mouette, Hist, des conquestes de Mau¬ 
ley Archy.^ pp. 92—98). 

Alhucemas is now a presidio (the Spanish word 
for “penal establishment”); the island, which slopes 
down from east to west, does not rise very high 
above the sea. The garrison consists of a hundred 
men; there seem to be about sixty convicts and 
120 inhabitants (de la Martiniere and Lacroix). 
Three large reservoirs collect the rain-water, but 
do not yield a sufficient water supply for the in¬ 
habitants. Hence a “cistern-ship” provides the place, 
at the same time as Penon de Velez and the Zaffa- 
rine islands, with fresh water at certain intervals. 

Bibliography. Renou, Dcscr. emp. Maroc 
p. 326 (two useful references); Moulieras, Ma¬ 
roc inconnu i. 94-95; de la Martiniere and La¬ 
croix, Documents sur le H.-O. africain i. 402- 
403; Meakin, The land of the Floors 366— 

369._ (E. Doutte.) 

‘^ALI (a.) c= “high, elevated, eminent” etc. [cp. 
alI] . Concerning the use of this word as a tech¬ 
nical term in the science of traditions cp. the 
articles hadith and isnad. ^Ali is also a Turkish 
proper_name; see the next article. 

'^ALI, properly called Mustafa b. Ahmed b. 'Abd 
al-Mawla Celebi, was one of the most brilliant 
men-of-letters of the 16* century in Turkey. He 


was born in 948 (1341-1542), or in 949, at Gallipoli, 
and had the rare good fortune, when a boy of 
nine years old, to hear Sururi, the greatest scholar in 
the Persian language and literature that the Otto¬ 
man nation ever produced. No other teachers of his 
are known e.xcept Muhyi ’ 1 -Din, the master of .\ra- 
bian versification (who must not be confused with 
another -A.rabist of the same name who lived a 
century earlier). His career was made, when, in 
9^5 (t557'iS5S), he succeeded in presenting his 
romantic poem Mihr we-mdh (Dozy, Cat. cod. or. 
bibl. acad. Lugd.-Batavae ii. 128) to the crown- 
prince Selim. He obtained a post under the 
master of the royal household of this prince, cal¬ 
led Lala Mustafa, a countryman of his, and in 
the employment of this daring intriguer he was 
to witness events of the greatest importance. 
During the fierce quarrel which broke out between 
the sons of the Sultan, ‘AlJ, in his capacity as 
private secretary, had to conduct the correspon¬ 
dence of Selim .and Mustafa. After the death of 
Sulaiman the Great, when Selim had come to 
power, ‘All retained his privileged position. It 
must have been during this period that he made 
the acquaintance of the great Nishandji, from 
whom he prided himself upon having received so 
much information concerning important events. 
In 1567 he went to Egypt as Mustafa’s dlwan 
secretary, but was soon obliged to return with 
his master, who, owing to a disgraceful slander, 
had fallen into disgrace. But in 1570 Mustafa 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the land- 
forces and entrusted with the conquest of Cyprus 
(1570-1571), and again 'Ali acted as his private 
secretary, in which capacity he had the satis¬ 
faction of sharing in the achievement of the ma¬ 
ritime power of the Ottoman realm. After the 
triumphant entrance into the capital ‘.\h spent se¬ 
veral years in west Roumelia. During this period 
(980— 1572-1573) he wrote the 5 i.’r'r« Tales {Heft 
dastdn\ Library of the Mosque Laleli at Constan¬ 
tinople, n". 2114; printed at Constantinople in 
the Kutubkhane-i I^dam), in which the close of 
Sulaiman's reign and the first acts of his suc¬ 
cessor are described in a pompous style. -V number 
of minor works were probably written in this 
same period. In 982 (1574-1575) he published his 
Turkish Diwan, which consists mainly of kasides 
and ghazals (he also wrote a Persian diwan, cp. 
Flugel, Die arab.., pers. u. tilrk. Hss. der K. K. 
Hof bibl. i. 651). As a poet, however, he ranks 
with second-rate celebrities; he seldom succeeded 
in imbuing his poetry wdth the raptures of a 
great passion. 

Early in the year 1578 he visited Egypt and 
the sacred places in the Hidjaz, from whence he 
was called back by his patron Mustafa Pasha, 
who, having been appointed comm^der-in-chief 
in the war against Persia, wished ‘All to act as 
his secretary. The numerous reports and accounts 
of Mustafa’s victories, which reached Constanti¬ 
nople from the wild Caucasus regions, proceeded 
from his pen. He used the opportunity of his 
sojourn in those parts to collect reliable information 
concerning the legendary lore and the customs of 
the mountain tribes, especially of the inhabitants 
of Gllan, Shirwan and Gurdjistan. When, how¬ 
ever, the Turkish successes came to a standstill, 
Mustafa was dismissed and his secretary returned to 
Constantinople. The unexpected death of the grief- 
worn Mustafa plunged his protege into the great- 
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est difficulticb, which compelled him to redouble 
his literary activity. He dedicated to his sovereign 
a concise narrative of the creation and the miracles 
of the prophets under the title of Mirror of the 
zoorlds (Flugel, ibid. ii. 94; Pertsch, Verz. d. 

tiirk. Hss . zii BcrUn.^ n''. 36 and 55^)- ^ 

year after his return from the Persian war he 
completed the Book of Victory.^ containing an 
account of this campaign (see especially the mss. 
in Rieu, Cat. of the Turk. Mss. in the Brit. Mas. 
p. 61). He could already claim the authorship of 
17 works, when, much as he had gained the 
good-will of Selim 25 years before, he succeeded 
in ingratiating himself with the crown-prince 
Mehmed, who had then arrived at manhood, by 
his description of iMehmed's circumcision festival, 
one of the most remarkable in Ottoman history (Nur-i 
"othmanlya Library in Constantinople, n®. 4318). 

‘AH became more and more engrossed in history. 

995 (*5^7) shortly afterwards he collected 
the most interesting material concerning several 
hundreds of masters of calligiaphy and the art 
of book-binding (both important branches of in¬ 
dustrial art in the East) under the title of Talents 
of the artists (Flugel, ibid. ii. 3S6). His Selection 
of histories (ibid. ii. 90), a Turkish translation of 
an admired work of the late Arabian epoch, 
seems to belong to this same period. He even 
thought it worth while to cultivate the mystical 
and pantheistic literature which flourished e.xuber- 
antly in Persia: in his Ornament of men (cf. 
Rieu, ibid. p. ig and rert,sch. Die Turk. Hss... 
... zH Gotha p. 75) he gave an accurate account 
of the grades of saints and of the power of their 
works (999 = 1590-1591). About that time he 
also arranged a collection of poems both of a 
general and of a personal tenour, entitled Expres¬ 
sions of truth., which are of great interest for 
the knowledge of his character (Rieu,//'/</. p. 261). 
Finally he attained to a high post in the admini¬ 
stration of the public revenue, and, shortly after¬ 
wards, was appointed chief secretary of the 
Janizaries. No wonder that at this time, when he 
had the disposal of the necessary means, ‘AU 
undertook the tempting task of giving a general 
survey of historical events down to his own time. 
Sultan Mehmed, immediately after he had ascended 
the throne, allowed him a considerable salary. 
But he wanted to write the woik in Cairo, at 
that period the greatest book-market of the Mu- 
hammedan W'orld. The Sultan made no objection, 
and but for the intrigues of jealous viziers he 
would have obtained the post of director of finance 
in Egypt. From 1002 at latest until 1007 (1593— 
1599) he was engaged in writing his maturest 
work, his Sources of Hntory (1277—1285) in four 
parts, which, in conjunction with Munadjdjim Bashi’s 
work, is the most important General Hi.story which 
was ever produced by the Ottomans. It was printed 
at Constantinople in five volumes, though without 
the final part of the book, which treats of the 
150 last years of Ottoman history. Although 
frequent allusion is made to European nations, 
it never occurs to the faithful Jloslem to state 
any details concerning them. In the first section 
he expatiate., upon the old myths of the prophets, 
in the second part the personality of Muhammed 
and the first glorious achievements of the new 
religion come into prominence. The author is so 
convinced of the importance of his race for the 
extension of Islam, that he gives the title of 


“Turkish-Tataric’ to the third section which 
contains the history of the caliphs and of the 
Muhammedan feudal princes. The fourth part, 
comprising the Ottoman history, represents this 
epoch as the crowning achievement of universal 
history. A detailed gazetteer is added to the whole 
of the work. ‘All's compilation of references con¬ 
cerning pre-Islamic history is not more reliable 
than that of other Muhammedan works of history. 
The value of his book is to be found in the two 
last sections. It is a curious fact, that, amongst 
the 130 predecessors, whom he quotes as his 
authorities, not a single one, as far as we know, 
has ever touched upon the subject of Ottoman 
history. The i6'h century especially has received 
thorough treatment at ‘All's hand. His love of 
truth in discussing the acts of his sovereigns 
and his tolerance when writing about heterodox 
people, are specially pleasing features of his 
work. The style of the first volumes is so much 
overburdened with poetical ballast, that one is 
reminded of Wassaf, but towards the end he 
descend.s to an unaffected mode of writing. After 
the completion of this work, yielding to the 
urgent requests of his friends, he wrote a concise 
history of the Islamic realms under the title of 
Decay and formation of states, which has become 
one of the most widely read books and is to 
be found in all libraries of any importance. Not 
long after his appointment to the post of Pa¬ 
sha of Djidda (a leward for his great literary 
achievements), he closed his literary career with 
the publication of his interesting little work 
IJalcit iil-Kahira min aldadat al-takira (Library 
Es''ad Efendi at Constantinople, n®. 2407; Turk. 
.Cat. of the Khedive Library at Cairo, p. 197). 
He died in the same year 1008 (1599-1600). 

‘All is one of the most attractive personalities of 
the Turkish bureaucracy. In an epoch, in which 
intrigue and violence were paramount, he shines 
forth as a model of rectitude and integrity. No 
wonder that his honest and steady character did 
not appeal to the iron-handed men of that pitiless 
period, and that they did not require his services. 
The Grand-Vizier Sinan Pasha, one of the most 
striking personalities of the warlike Ottoman world, 
looked down upon him with especial contempt. 
But, on the other hand, hardly a single author can 
be found who was not 3 personal friend of ‘All's. 

The number of his works amounts to more than 
thirty, according to a statement which has been 
controverted by Hammer without cause. The fullest 
account of his life and writings is given by Ham¬ 
mer, Gesch. d. osman. A'eichcs iv. 308 and 651 
ct seq., Gesch. d. osman. Dichtkunst iii. 115 et 
seq., and by Meljmed Tahir b. RiPat, Midarrikhin-i 
^othmaniyeden ^Ali xoa-Kdtib Celebinih tardjume-i 
hallari (Selanlk 1322 of the official Ottoman 
ora =z xgo6). See also Cat. cod. or. bibl. acad. 
Lugd. Bat. V. (1873) p. 57; Flugel, l.c. ii. p. 94; 
yourn. Asiat., series xiv. (1869), 76, 90-91. 
Writings of inferior authors are often attributed 
to ‘^AIL (K. SUSSHEIM.) 

‘ALI (.\.), adj.: “high”, often used as a personal 
noun. AHAll is one of the surnames of Allah. 

‘ALI B. ‘Abd Allah b. al-^Abbas was the 
ancestor of the ‘Abbasides. According to Muham¬ 
medan tradition, ‘All was born in the year 40 
(661), the very same night, in which the caliph 
‘AH was assassinated; but there are also other 
statements concerning the year of his birth. His 
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mother was called Zur^a bint Mishrah. His grand¬ 
father 'Abbas was the uncle of the Prophet, and 
on account of his high birth and his personal 
gifts ^Ali attained to great distinction. He was 
looked upon as the handsomest and most pious 
Kuraishite of his time, and received the surname 
of “al-Sadjdjad” (he who prostrates himseif often) 
because of his constant praying. His piety did not 
prevent him from plotting secretly against the 
Umaiyades, and was therefore banished from the 
capital by Caliph Walid I. He went to live in 
the province of Sharat on the border between 
Arabia and Palestine. Here he died in 117 (735- 
736) or 118 in the village of Humaima. This place 
remained the headquarters of the ‘^Abbaside propa¬ 
ganda, after ^\li's son Muhammed, the father of 
the future Caliphs al-Saffah and al-Mansur, had 
been recognised as the head of the 'Abbasides. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd v. 229 et seq.\ 
Ya'kiibl (ed. Houtsma) ii. 314 et seq.\ Tabari, 
ii. 16 et seq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.) ii. 16 
et seq .; Ibn I^allikan (transl. by de Slane) ii. 
216 et seq.\ Weil, Gcsch. d. Chalifen i. 333; 
ii. 18; Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und 
Aberidland i. 444. (K. V. Zettersteex.) 

“^ALI B. AbI Taliu was a cousin and the son- 
in-law of the Prophet Muhammed and the fourth 
orthodox caliph. His father, Abu Talib, whose 
kunya concealed the heathen name 'Abd Manaf, 
was the son of 'Abd al-Muttallb b. Hashim; his 
mother was called Fatima bint Asad b. Hashim. 
'^All received the surname Abu Turab [q. v.] from 
Muhammed, whose daughter Fatima he married. 
Concerning his descendants comp, “^alides. He 
embraced Islam at an age which cannot be as¬ 
certained with exactitude, and, after I^adidja, was 
the first Muslim (Buraida b. al-Hu';aib, acc. to 
Aba Dharr, al-Mikdad, Abu Sa'^id al-Khudri etc.), 
or the second (after Abu Bekr; Mas'udi, Tanblh.^ 
ed. de Goeje, p. 231; transl. by Carra de Vaux, 
p. 306). He was one of the ten to whom Paradise 
was expressly promised by the Prophet, and one 
of the six councillors on whom the Prophet on 
his death-bed set his hopes. He had a dark brown 
complexion and big protruding eyes; he was cor¬ 
pulent, bald, and rather short than tall; he wore 
a thick, long, white beard, which he dyed some¬ 
times ; his face was handsome; he showed his teeth 
when he smiled (^Tanbih p. 297, transl. p. 388; 
Nawawi p. 441). 

History. When Muhammed had decided to 
emigrate to Yathrib and suddenly disappeared 
from Mecca, his escape was facilitated by 'All, 
who made people believe that he was still in the 
house he had occupied. He also stayed behind 
a few days in order to return to the owners 
the deposits which had been entrusted to the 
Prophet. ‘^All accompanied Muhammed in the bat¬ 
tles of Bedr, Ohod, al-Khandak (“the ditch”), and 
in nearly all his expeditions, except that of Ta- 
buk, during which he had the command at Medina 
in the absence of Muhammed; he himself con¬ 
ducted an expedition to Fadak against the Jewish 
tribe of SaM (6 = 628). He received sixteen wounds 
at Ohod, and on the day when Khaibar was 
stormed he carried the banner. The Prophet sent 
him to Mina (9 = 630) to read in public several 
verses from the ninth Sura Cal-Bard'aJ., which 
had been revealed to him shortly before and, at 
the same time, to proclaim four decisions with 
regard to the prohibition of polytheists from the 


pilgrimage; to the circumambulation of the Ka%a, 
which no-one was to make naked; to the en' 
trance of the Muslims into Paradise; and to the 
observation of the time granted for their conversion. 
In the year 10 (631-632), he conducted an expe¬ 
dition to Yemen, in consequence of which the Ham- 
danides were converted. It was 'All who advised 
'Omar to adopt the hidjra or the emigration of 
the Prophet as the starting-point of the Muham- 
medan calendar. He was entrusted with the task of 
making representations to 'Othman on account of 
the complaints which came from the provinces; 
when 'Othman began to feel uneasy about his 
safety, 'All was the intermediary between him and 
the discontented, in the name of whom he accepted 
the three days’ delay demanded by the caliph; 
during the siege of '^Othman’s house fwallat al- 
darj.! he showed himself favourable to him and 
inclined to support him. At first he modestly re¬ 
fused to take the power into his own hands, but 
five days later he accepted it, and on Friday 25 
Ohu ’ 1 -hi^^a 35 (June 24ih 656) allegiance was 
paid to him as I^alifa in the Mosque of the 
Prophet at Medina; he was the first to ascend 
the pulpit for this ceremony. In the year 36 (656) 
he left Medina never to enter it again; he 
marched against Basra where'-Aisha, Talha and Zu- 
bair refused to acknowledge him and defeated 
them in the “battle of the camel” which took 
place at I^uraiba, outside Basra on 10 Djumada 
II (Dec. 4d> 656). He bewailed the fallen, had 
them honourably buried, and waited three days 
before entering the town. He sent ^A'isha back to 
Medina, escorted by a train of attendants amongst 
whom were forty women of distinction. He distri¬ 
buted amongst the inhabitants the money which 
he found in the treasury, and promised the same 
amount to them for the projected campaign in 
Syria. A month later he entered Kufa, where 
his faithful lieutenant al-Ashtar had prepared the 
way for him. From thence he went to Ctesiphon 
(al-Mada'in), crossed the Euphrates at Rakka, and, 
in the plain of Siffln, gave battle to Mu'awiya 
in a series of combats which lasted 110 days 
(Dhu ' 1 -hidjdja 36 till Safar 37 =June-August 657). 
“^Ali had almost gained the final victory, owing 
to the bravery of al-Ashtar, when 'Amr b. al-'Asi 
thought of advising Mu'awiya to have recourse to 
a stratagem which proved successful. The Syrian 
troops fastened five hundred copies of the Kor’an 
to their lances, to indicate thet they appealed to 
the judgment of the book of God. This stratagem 
disconcerted the troops of ^Irak and made them 
think of submitting to God’s word. 'All, there¬ 
fore, yielded to the urgency of his companions in 
arms and accepted the arbitrament proposed by 
Mu'^awiya. The latter appointed ‘’Amr b. al-'Asi 
his arbiter; '’All was urged, against his will, to 
choose Abu Masa ’ 1 -Ash'arI. The two arbiters met 
in Ramadan 38 (Febr. 659), furnished with a writ¬ 
ten document (sahifa) giving them full power. Abn 
Musa, who wished to see his son-in-law 'Abd 
Allah b. 'Omar become caliph, let himself be 
outwitted by 'Amr, who made him admit that 
Mu'awiya was fully entitled to avenge the murder 
of 'Othman, of which, it was falsely rumoured, 
'All had been an accomplice. So Abu Musa deposed 
'All (Tabari i. 3359; Mas'udi, Miirhd/ iv. 397 
adds: “by taking off his turban”, which detail 
seems to have been inserted afterwards). 'Amr 
followed his example, after which he proclaimed 
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Mu'awiya caliph, in spite of the protests of the 
Prophet’s old companion, whom he had deceived 
(variants in Mas'udl, ibid. pp. 399, 402; cp. also 
the article adhroh). 

The Kharidjites, i. e. the old-muslim party 
that refused to negotiate with the rebels, forsook 
'AK after he had submitted to the arbitration 
(tahkim rose in arms against him to the number 
of 4000 under the leadership of '’Abd Allah b. 
Wahb al-Rasibi, with shouts of Ld htikma ilia 
li 'Hah (‘•to God alone belongs the decision"). 
They conquered Ctesiphon and committed all sorts 
of atrocities there, ‘Alt was persuaded to march 
against them. He advanced to Xahrawan, where 
he defeated and exterminated the Kharidjites. of 
whom only ten escaped (38 = 659). This battle 
is known in history by the name of 7aai‘^ab al- 
nahr (Brunnow, DU Chayidschiten pp. 19 et scq.'^ 
Tabari i. 3386; Mas'udi, Miiylid/ iv. 418; al- 
Mubarrad, Kdtnil.^ pp. 528 ct seqb). 

‘All, forsaken by part of his troops, withdrew 
to Kufa, while Mu‘awi)a despatched one expedi¬ 
tion after another to make the best of his op- 
poitumty. At Kufa ‘Alt was assassinated by the 
Kharidjite ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muidjam al-Sarimi, 
who, with two of hi3 fellow-believers, had con¬ 
certed a plan to murder ‘All, Mu‘Swiya and Wmr 
b. al-'Asi on the same day, in order to revenge I 
the slaughter of their relatives at Xahrawan. Ibn , 
Muidjam, accompanied by two accomplices, waited ! 
for the caliph in a narrow passage and struck 
him on the forehead with a poisoned sabre that 
penetrated to te brain (17 Ramadsn 40 = 24 Jan. 
661; cp. Abu Ma'shar and Wakidi in Tabari i. 
3456; other dates ibid.\ Mas‘udi, Tanbth p. 387 
gives the 21^', which seems more probable, that 
day being nearer to the 22“d, which was a Friday). 
‘All died three days afterwards and was interred 
at Kufa, according to the usual tradition (other 
traditions in Mas‘adl, MtirudJ iv. 289; Tanblh 
p. 387), close by the dike which protected the 
town against the inundations of the Euphrates, 
on the spot where afterwards the town of Xedjef 
(Yakut, Mu'i^am iv. 760), the present Meshhed 
‘AH, arose. He was either 58 years old, according 
to his son al-Hasan, or 63, as is affirmed by his 
other son Muhammed b. al-Hanafiya. 

Sunnite doctrine, — ‘AH is said to 
have transmitted 586 hadith, twenty of rvhich 
were accepted unanimously by Bukhari and Mus¬ 
lim; nine others were also acknowledged by Bu- 
Ijharl alone, and fifteen by iluslim only. They 
have been recorded by his three sons al-Hasan, 
al-Husain and Muhammed b. al-Hanafiya, and 
further by Ibn Mas‘ud, Ibn ‘Omar, Ibu ‘Abbas, 
Abti Musa ’1-Ash‘arI, ‘Abd Allah b. Dja‘far, ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Zubair, etc. At Medina his opinions 
had authority, so that he was consulted upon dif¬ 
ficult questions. He was very pious, inflicting 
mortifications on himself, such as burdening his 
stomach with a heavy stone in order to diminish 
the pains of hunger, and giving away all his pos 
sessions in alms. (Ahmed b. Hanbal, Musnad). 
He despised the world and used to say; ‘•The 
world is carrion; whoever wants a part of it, 
must be satisfied to live with dogs”. He also said: 
“Blessed are those who have renounced this world 
and only aspire to the life to come!” When he 
died he only left 600 dirhem. 

^i‘ite doctrine. By the ^i‘ites, ‘All is 
styled the -wall Allah “the friend of God’’, 


the man who is attached to the divinity by the 
mystical tie of the reiVnic, “proximity, friend¬ 
ship”, a sense of the word, which soon developed 
into that of “sanctity”. ‘.41i is pre-eminently the 
saint of Glam, by which quality he is clearly 
distinguished from Muhammed, who is only the 
/ra/'I, “the prophet of God”. All Shfism, with its 
numberless sects, is based on this conception. 
The Shrites are also unanimous in attributing to 
‘All the threefold character of of warrior 

and of saint. According to them, the investiture 
of ‘All as imam goes back as far as the sermon 
near the pool of Khumm, when Muhammed, on 
his return from his farewell pilgrimage, said to 
the people: “I shall soon be called back to 
Heaven; I leave amongst you two important be¬ 
quests, one more important than the other: the 
Korean and my family". Already on his return from 
the expedition to al-Hudaibiya (18 Dhu l-hidjdja 
6 = April 29'!' 628; Mas'udI, Tanbih p. 338; 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud. ii. 116), Muhammed had 
said; “He, whose master I am, has also ‘AH for 
his master”. One day, the Prophet assembled ‘All, 
Fatima, ai-Hasan and al-Husain, covered them 
with a mantle Ckisd'J which he used to put on 
when he went to sleep, and pronounced a prayer 
which gave rise to the revelation of Korean xxxiii. 
33; hence the expression ashab al-kisd' to denote 
the family of the Prophet (cp. -St. Guyard, Fetwa 
d'Ibn Taimiyyah p. 24, note I = Joiini. As. 
1871, and Fragments 217). ‘.-\bd Allah b. Saba‘, 
a Jew from Yemen, is said to have been the first 
to attribute divine honour to ‘AH: “Thou art 
God”, he is reported to have said to him, in al¬ 
lusion, perhaps, to ‘.AH as one of the epithets of 
God (Kor’an iv. 38; xlii. 51; Hirschfeld, Journ. 
of the Roy. As. Soe. 1904, p. 151). The Shl‘ites 
have never been able to understand, how the 
caliphate, which implied the quality of imSm (the 
right to lead the Salat), could be conferred by 
election; that accounts for the fact that their ad- 
herent.s were e.specially recruited from amongst 
the Persians, the inveterate champions of divine 
right. The following titles and surnames are most 
frequently employed by the Shfites: Murtadd (he 
in whom God is well pleased), Haidar (the lion), 
Ilaidar-i kerrdr (the impetuous lion), Asad Allah 
al-ghalib (the lion of God, the Yictorious), Shir-i 
} I'sddn (the lion of God), .Shdh-l u'ildyet (the 
king of sanctity) or Shdh-i audiya (the king of 
saints). There are a great many others, a detailed list 
of which is found in the D/annat al-khulud tab. VII. 

Legends. — The legends, which, especially 
amongst the ShPites, have gathered round the name 
of ‘.All, had their root in his twofold character of 
xvavrior and saint. Their early development is visible 
in Mas'udi {Mtcriid/ iv. 376), where, in the ac¬ 
count of the battle of Siffln, the author tells us 
that ‘Alt, with his own hand, killed 523 men in 
one day. Afterwards extraordinary feats were told 
of him, how he had severed heads from their 
bodies and had hewn bodies in two with his 
sabre Dhu ’1-Fakar (mod. Arab. Fikar), the upper 
part rolling on the ground while the lower part 
of the body remained on horseback. He is re¬ 
presented as waiting unmoved for the attack of 
the enemy, and knocking down 33 assailants by 
simply extending his arm. But however great he 
may be as a warrior, he is incomparable as a 
saint; he works miracles (karamat) which his 
adherents do not hesitate to compare to the 
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miracles of the prophets (mu^djiiat). Already 
in Ya^kubl li. 39, God is represented as giving 
orders to the archangels Michael and Gabriel to 
descend to Mecca and protect '^Ali while oc¬ 
cupying the place of Muhammed in the night 
of the hidjra: One takes his stand at the head 
of the bed, the other at the foot, to defend 
him against his enemies and to avert the stones 
which are thrown at him. But afterwards other 
feats, much more miraculous, are mentioned: at 
Sahba’, God made the sun come back after it 
had set, to enable ‘^All to finish the “^asr prayer; in 
the mosque of Kufa, he restored the severed hand 
of a negro, whom he had sentenced to the punish¬ 
ment which canonical law inflicts on thieves; the 
head of a Kharidiite who brought a charge before 
'All against a woman, and, while doing so, in¬ 
dulged in crying, was changed by him into a 
dog’s head; at his prayer, 80 camels which the 
Prophet had promised to a Bedouin rose out of 
the ground; when, in the environs of Babylon, a 
lion struck the inhabitants with terror, some one 
was charged by 'Ali to show his ring to the 
animal, and the lion disappeared; he raised some¬ 
body from the dead; he reappeared, several cen¬ 
turies after his death, in a vision in order to 
blind his detractors. The Persians of the present day 
speak of more than a thousand of 'All's miracles, 
but sixty only have been placed upon record, 
amongst which, apart from those mentioned above, 
are found his command to the Euphrates to decrease 
when it had inundated the country; the trans¬ 
formation of the bow, which he tliiew on 'Omar’s 
shoulder, into a dragon; the iron made soft by 
the touch of his hands; the change of the iron i 
pivot of a millstone into a ring when hung on j 
the neck of Khalid b. al-Waltd; the apparition of I 
the Prophet’s figure, after his death, rising at his 
summons from the earth on behalf of Abu Bekr; his 
calling down from heaven a bucket of water wherein 
to wash the corpse of Muhammed and a ready¬ 
made checkered shirt, etc. (DJa/mat al-^ulud^ 
tab. VII). His judgments deserve to be compared 
to those of David and Solomon; his maxims and 
aphorisms have always been celebrated all through 
the Muhammedan East; a hundred were collected 
by the Persian poet Rashid al-Din Watwat {Mat- 
lub hull talib^ ed. and transl. by Fleischer, All's 
hundert Sfrtiche^ Eeipzig 1837), and some of them, 
at the command of Fakhr al-Dawla 'All b. Hu¬ 
sain, the minister of the Seldjukide of Rum, Ghi- 
yath al-Din Kai-Khosraw HI, were graven, in 
670 (1271—1272), on the walls of the Gdk-Me- 
drese at Siwas (Cl. Huart, Efigr. ar. d'Asie- 
Minenre pp. 91 et seql). Some Arabian poems, a 
forgery of Shfite origin of uncertain date, have 
erroneously been attributed to 'Ali (Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter, i. 43; Huart, Litter, ar. 
p. 44; Goldriher, Abhandl. zur arab. Fhilol. i. 
126; Transactions of the IXd‘ Congr. of Orient.., 
London 1893 ii. 115). 

Incarnation of the divinity in the 
person of 'All. The ShLites who are called 
ghdliya., ghulat (“ultras”; cf. the art. 'ali ilahi) 
have even gone to the lenght of believing that 
God had become incarnate in the person of the 
Prophet’s son-in-law by “descent” (hulTtl). Cf. 
Shahrastani p. 132 = Haarbriicker i. 199. The 
best known of these sects is that of the Nusairi, 
who regard 'Ali as the first of the three pietsons 
of the Trinity (R. Dussaud, LLtstoire et religion 


des Nosairis pp. 45, 52, 55, 65; Sulaiman, Ba- 
kura p. 3; Huart, in Journ. As. ser. 7, XIV, 
260; see also 'ams); this sect is still known in 
Persia by the name of 'Ali-ilahi (Gobineau, Trois 
ans en Asia p. 338). 

Bibliography'. Tabari, see index; Mas- 
'iidi, Murudj (Paris) iv. 294, 418, 431, 441 
et seq.', viii. 28; id., Tanbih (ed. de Goeje), 
pp. 218, 273—275, 284, 295: Kawawi (ed. 
M'listenf.) p. 437 et seq.'., Va'kubi (ed. Houtsma) 
ii. 252; Mirkhond, Rawclat al-safa ii. 135,272; 
Madjdi, Zinat al-maefdlis fol. 271" et seq.', 
Shahrastani (ed. Cureton) p. 122 (Haarbriicker 
i. 185); Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gc- 
sellsch. ii. 74 et seq.', iii. 302 et seq.', v. 180; 
ix. 382; xii. 310; xvi. 663; xxiv. 469; xxix. 
94; 1. 118 et seq.', lii, 28 et seq.', Wellhausen, 
Die reVigios-folitischen Oppositionsfarteien im 
alten Islam fAbli. d. Gesellsch. d. IViss. zu 
Gott., N. F. V. 2); Ibn Sa'd, iii'', ii. et seq.', 
\V. Sarasin, Das Bild Alls bei den Hisiorikern 
der Sunna (Basle 1907). (Cl. Huart.) 

'ALI B. Djahm AL-SAMi, an Arabic poet and 
a friend of Abu Tamroam. He was a native 
of Khorasan, and, for some time, occupied the 
post of sahib al-mazalim at Hulwan. In Bagdad, 
he lived at the court of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
and made himself many enemies there by writing 
sharp, invective poetiy. Having composed a satire 
on the Caliph, or, according to some, on the 
Caliph’s court-physician Bokhtlshu', 'All was sent 
to prison and detained there until 232 (846), ac¬ 
cording to some until 239 (853). when he was 
released and banished to his native country. This 
punishment was aggravated by the ignominy of 
being, on his arrival, tied to the cross for a whole 
day by order of the governor who acted in compli¬ 
ance with a command of the Caliph. Afterwards 
he went to Syria, not, however, according to some 
authorities, from Khorasan, but from Baghdad, which 
he had revisited; but his satirical vein had aroused 
so much enmity against him. that it had become 
impossible for him to remain there. When, one 
day, he started from Halab (.Aleppo) to return 
to 'Irak, his caravan was surprised by a party 
of horsemen of the Banii Kalb, and 'Ali fell in 
the fray (249 = 863). His comparatively small 
diwan is now lost; a poem in praise of the 'Ab- 
basides is contained in the Escurial Ms. (H. De- 
renbourg, Les Mss. arab. de VEscl) n**. 369, 3, 
another on al-Mutawakkil is extant in Berlin 
(.Ahlwardt, Verzeichn. der arab. Hss. der Kgl. 
Bibl.) nO. 7539, 4. 

Bibliography'. Aghani I'-r ed. ix. 104— 
120, 2"^ ed. ix. 99—115; Ibn Khallikan (Bu- 
lak 1299) i. 441 (n«. 435): Hadjdji Khalifa 
(ed. Fliigel) iii. n't. 5576; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
d. arab. Litter, i. 79. (Brockelmann.) 

'ALI B. Ghaniya , leader of the A 1 m o r a- 
V i d s vvho revolted against the Almohades. — 
The name of Banu Ghaniya is given to all the 
descendants of the lady Ghaniya, a relative of the 
great Vusuf b. Tashfin, the founder of the 
Almoravid empire. Ghaniya had married a cer¬ 
tain 'All b. Vusuf al-Masufl. The last of the 
Banu Ghaniya are famous in the history of the 
Ma^rib and Spain for their struggle against the 
Almohades. But the best noted of all is the one 
to -ahom the present article refers. 

In the family of the Banu Ghaniya, the mem¬ 
bers of which occupied high posts as governors 
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in Spain and the Balearic islands during the era I 
of the Almoravid rule, three members were cal¬ 
led “^All b. Ghaniya; one was the son of Muham- 
med, who was appointed governor ol the Balearic 
islands in 520 (1126)-, he was the grandson of 
the lady Ghaniya: the second was governor of 
al-MahdIya (in Ifriklya) in the year 600 (1203- 
1204): he was the son of al-GhazI b. "Abd Allah 
and great-nephew of the former; the third was a 
son of Ishak, w'ho succeeded Muhammed as governor 
of the Balearic islands, which post he occupied 
until 579 (1183-1184). This thud personage, in 
the family of the Eanu Ghaniya. who bore the name 
of ^Ali, was the nephew of the first ‘^AlJ (see the 
genealogical table in A. Bel, Lcs Benoti Ghanya 
p. 26). It was this last one, ‘‘All b. Ishak b. 
Muhammed b. ^Ali, great-grandson of Ghaniya, 
who rose in arms against the Almohades. 

The rapid annihilation of the Almoravid rule 
in Africa and Spain by the Almohades, became a 
cause of serious solicitude to Ishak b. Ghaniya. 
who governed the Balearic islands on behalf of 
the Almoravids. Every year he sent presents to 
the sovereign of Marrakush. In 578 (1182-1183). 
the Almohade emperor Abu Va‘kub summoned 
the governor of the Balearic islands to appear 
before him and pay official homage as his vas¬ 
sal. The reply to this summons was delayed until 
IshaVs death in 579 (1183-1184). He left thirteen 
sons to take possession of the encumbered inherit¬ 
ance. His eldest son, Muhammed, was appointed 
governor of the Balearic islands by the Almora¬ 
vids settled there. But Muljammed realised that 
this Almoravid fief could not much longer main¬ 
tain its independence; he also knew, however, 
that neither the members of his council, nor the 
numerous Almoravid nobles who had sought re¬ 
fuge in the islands would ever let him submit 
himself to the Almohades. Nevertheless, in compli¬ 
ance with the urgent solicitations of the sovereign 
of Marrakugh, he finally swore the oath of alle¬ 
giance required of him, whereupon an Almohade 
officer came to establish himself in Majorca to 
superintend the governor Muhammed’s administra¬ 
tion and represent the Almohade government. 

A conspiracy was formed, headed by the bro¬ 
thers of Muhammed; the latter was thrown into 
prison, together with the Almohade representative. 
The government was entrusted to 'All, brother of 
the dismissed governor (580=1184). 

While these grave events took place on the 
Balearic islands, the Almohades sustained the ter¬ 
rible defeat of Santarem, w'hich compelled them 
to concentrate all their forces upon Christian Spain 
in order to recover their lost prestige of arms. So 
their attention was momentarily deverted from the 
Balearic islands. 

But 'All b. Ishak did not doubt but the hour 
of revenge was near at hand. He began, there¬ 
fore, to organise the defence of the islands with 
great activity. But fearing, on good grounds, that 
he would not be able to sustain for a long time 
the attack of the Almohades, he began to nego¬ 
tiate with the Africans, especially with the in¬ 
habitants of Bidjaya (Bougie). As soon as he re¬ 
cognised that he could count upon the support 
of at least a part of them and that he could land 
without difficulty on the coast by that town, he 
armed all the ships he possessed (20 according to 
some, 32 according to others), embarked 200 hor¬ 
semen and 4000 foot-soldiers, and, well supplied 


with money, set sail for Bidjaya, where he landed 
without difficulty; he captured the town on 6 
sha'ban 580 (Nov. 12* 1184), during the absence 
of the Almohade governor of the place. '.A.li had 
only reigned over the Balearic islands for a few 
months; on leaving for Bidjaya, he committed his 
post to his brother Talha. 'All and his companions 
were never to return to the Balearic islands, which, 
however, did not until the year 600 (1203-1204) 
fall into the power of the Almohades. 

At Bidjaya, '.\ll found supporters of his cause 
amongst all the discontented, especially amongst 
the partisans of the ancient Hammadide realm 
which the Almohades had destroyed, including 
numerous Kabyles. Afterwards, as we shall see, 
the Arabs wo had invaded Northern Africa in the 
II* century [see p. 266^] joined him in troops. 
Having learnt that the governor of Bidjaya, the 
Sid (= Salyid) Abu l-Rabr, had turned back and 
was coming to attack him, 'Ali advanced against 
him and defeated him so completely that he dared 
not stop in his flight until he was safe behind 
the walls of Tlemcen. After this victory, 'All or¬ 
ganised the administration of Bidjaya and appoin¬ 
ted his brother Yahya military governor of the 
place, after which he left it to march towards 
the west and conquer other countries. 

It seems to have been the intention of the 
leader of the Almoravids to penetrate to the very 
heart of the -Almohade realm, the capital Marra¬ 
kush. Numerous Arabs and Berbers came to join 
him in hope of booty. AI-IIjazaTr (Algiers) was 
conquered. He left it under the command of his 
nephew YahyS b. Talha, and captured the towns 
of Muzaiya and Miliana. Considering himself not 
sufficiently strong to continue his conquests any 
further, and feeling perhaps not perfectly sure of 
the fidelity of his allies, he thought it wise to 
check his march at Miliana and turn eastward.? 
again, along a different route, further south than 
the one by which he came. He captured the Ifal'a 
of the Banu Hammad on his way back, and laid 
siege to Constantine. 

The Almohades became disconcerted by so many 
successful attacks; the Caliph al-Mansur dispatched 
against 'All an army of 20 000 men and a fleet 
with a view to the recapture of al-Djaza’ir and 
Bidjaya. At the approach oft his expedition, all 
the towns that 'All b. Ghaniya had conquered, 
expelled the Almoravides and submitted themselves 
again to the Almohades. 'Alt’s two brothers 
Aahya and 'Abd Allah, who had remained at Bi¬ 
djaya, left the place precipitately when the hostile 
fleet appeared, and went to join 'AH before the 
walls of Kusantina (Constantine). Bidjaya was 
retaken in Safar 581 (May 1185), after an Almo- 
ravide interregnum of only seven months. 

'All b. Ghaniya, seeing all his late allies for¬ 
sake him after the successive reverses that he had 
suffered, did not consider it safe to wait for 
the arrival of the enemy’s army before the town 
of Kusantina. He fled to the desert across the 
Hodna, while the commander-in-chief of the Al¬ 
mohade army, the Sid Abu Zaid, took possession 
of Bidjaya, that town being the capital of the 
government which the Caliph al-Mansur had con¬ 
signed to him. 

In the Jarid (IJjarid), 'All scattered money 
freely among the natives, and so succeeded in 
securing the help of the Riyah and Djiisham 
Arabs. Together with his new allies, he conquered 
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Tawzar and Gafsa; after that he went to Tripoli 
and concluded an alliance with Karakush, prince 
of that region. All the unsettled and marauding 
hordes of the Hilal Arabs of that country joined 
the two new allies, who soon conquered the 
whole of the Jarid. Karakush captured Gabes and 
made it his capital (581 = 1185-1186). 

In 582 (1186-1187), the whole of Ifrikiya, ex¬ 
cept Tunis and al-ilahdiya, had fallen into the 
power of the rebels and the Arabs, who commit¬ 
ted the most outrageous excesses. ‘^Ali b. Gha- 
niya was recognised as the head of the whole 
country, and ordered the prayer to be said in the 
name of the 'Abbaside Caliph al-Nasir b. al-Mus- 
tadf, to whom he sent an embassy to sw'ear the 
oath of allegiance, following, herein, the custom 
of the Almoravide sovereigns. He acquired, thereby, 
the official title of legitimate head in the eyes of 
his adherents, and, at the same time, hoped to 
secure the definite support of the caliphs of the East 
for the complete overthrow oj the Almohades. 

Yielding to the urgent entreaties of the Almo- 
hade governor of Tunis, the Caliph al-Mansur de¬ 
cided to take upon himself the command of an 
expedition for the re-establishment of Almohade 
authority in Ifrikiya. Early in 583 (1187) he ad¬ 
vanced towards Tunis. At his approach, ‘Ali re¬ 
treated into the Iljarld. From Tunis, where he 
had established his head-quarters, al-Mansur des¬ 
patched an attacking column against Gafsa; but 
this expedition, numbering 6000 horsemen, was 
completely defeated by 'All near Gafsa (RabI' 1 
583 = May-June 1187). Al-Mansur, at this news, 
marched, at the head of all his troops, against 
the Almoravide, who, in his turn, was vanquished 
at al-Hamma and fled into the desert. Gabes, Taw¬ 
zar and Gafsa were retaken successively by the 
Almohades, and Ifrikiya became again subjugated. 
Al-Mansur transported ^Ali’s former allies, the 
Djusham and Riyah Arabs, to the western provinces 
of the extreme Maghrib, and returned to his capital. 

But no sooner had al-Mansar left Ifrikiya, than 
Karakush and ‘All reappeared in the south and 
recommenced the campaign. The events subse¬ 
quent to the departure of al-Mansur from Ifrikiya 
and the reappearance of the two leaders of the 
revolt are insufficiently known. It is, however, 
on record, (if we may believe the historian Ibn 
Khaldun), that ‘All met his death in a battle 
against the tribe of the Nafsawa, in the year 5S4 
(1188-1189). The chronicler of the Almohade 
dynasty, al-MarrakushI, states, to the contrary, 
that ‘AH died of the wounds he received in the 
mortal battle at al-Hamma, where he was de¬ 
feated by al-Mansur. 

His death, in any case, did not put a stop to ' 
the struggle which the last representatives of the 
Almoravide empire had commenced against the 
Almohades. ‘AH was replaced, at the head of the 
rebels, by his brother Yahya, who waged war to 
the knife against the Almohades for nearly half 
a century, dealing such terrible blows to the em¬ 
pire of Marrakush, that he contributed largely to 
the dismemberment and the final destruction of 
this Berber empire. 

Bibliography. al-MarrakushI, al-Mtfdpib ; 
French transl. by Fagnan, inthe a/Virmwr, 

1891—1893 (printed separately at Algiers 1893); 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.); French transl. of the 
extracts relating to the Maghrib by Fagnan, in 
the Revue africaine\ al-TidjanI, Rihla (see A. 


' Bel, Les Benou Ghanya supplement); apart 
from these authorities, which may be considered 
of primary importance, reference should also 
I be made to chapters relating to the history of 
the Almohades during the epoch of ‘All b. Gha- 
nlya, in the Arabian chronicles of later date 
and in the works of the polygraphs, for example 
Ibn Abl Zar‘, al~Kartas; al-IIulalal-mawMya'.^ 
Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar\ al-Zarkashl, Tcirikh al- 
dawlatai?i\ Ibn Abl Dinar al-KairawanI, al- 
Midnis^ al-Makkarl, Nafh al-fib., etc. It is also 
advisable to consult the works of the western 
authors who have treated of this subject: 
Gayangos, The history of the Mohammedan 
dynasties in Spain II, supplement p. LXli; Alvero 
Campaner, Bosquejo historico de la dominacion 
islamita en las islas Baleares (Palma 1888); 
Codera, Decadencia y desaparicion de los Almo~ 
ravides en Espaha (Saragossa 1899); Alfred 
Bel, Les Benou Ghanya (Paris 1903). 

(A. Bel.) 

‘ALI B. al-Hasan b, al-Muslima. |^See ibn al- 

MUSHatA.] 

‘ALI (Sidi ‘All) B. Husain, who as a poet 
called himself K‘atib-i rtiml (also simply K'a- 
tibl or Rumi), was a Turkish admiral who 
distinguished himself as an explorer and ocea¬ 
nographer. Following the example of his grand¬ 
father and father who had both been administra¬ 
tors of the arsenal at Galata, he entered the navy 
and was present at the conquest of Cyprus (1522). 
After that we lose sight of him; we only know 
that he took part in the famous voyages on the 
Mediterranean of Khair al-Dln Pasha, Sinan Pasha 
and other captains, and that he boasted of know¬ 
ing every corner of that sea. In 1548 he accom¬ 
panied the Sultan across Caucasia and Adhar- 
bai^an on his expedition against Persia. He 
availed himself of the cessation of hostilities during 
the winter to take lessons at Aleppo from a 
philosopher and astronomer, and, at the latter’s 
instigation, undertook an amplified Turkish trans¬ 
lation of the classical work which Mawlana ‘AH 
CelebI had written in Persian, entitled, in ‘All’s 
translation, “Outlines of Astronomy” (Rieu, Cat. 
of Tttrk. Mss. in the Brit. Mus. p. i2o;Pertsch, 

Verzeichn. d. turk. Hss . zti Berlin p. 214). 

The sailor's literary fame was greatly enhanced 
by Sulaiman’s third Persian campaign in 1553 - 
Again he accompanied the Sultan and, as be¬ 
fore, they spent the winter at Aleppo. 

While the European wars of the Ottomans 
brought desolation to their western frontier, heroic 
efforts were made by them to prepare the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the Persian Safawides by a 
series of conquests on the Persian Gulf and on the 
coast of the Indian Ocean; but they aU ended in 
bitter disappointment. After a fresh discomfiture of 
the Turkish admirals in the Indian ocean, Sulaiman 
commanded ‘AH at Aleppo to save the Turkish 
fleet which was anchored at Basra by conducting 
it to Egypt. But ‘AH was defeated by the Portu¬ 
guese as others had been before him, and, with 
the wretched remainder of his fleet, which had 
never been numerous, he was tossed about by 
repeated gales which lasted for months, and finally 
driven on the Indian coast, where, in his extre¬ 
mity, he was glad to mortgage his fleet to one 
of the khans of that country. At Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Gudjerat, he finished, in 1554, his 
great compilation. The Ocean {al-Muhit).^ which. 
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founded as it is on the books of Arabian and 
Persian pilots of the 15**1 and id**! centuries and 
on his own experience, contains a complete geo¬ 
graphical and nautical description of the sea, 
being, besides, the only work, as far as we know 
yet, which supplies us with information concern¬ 
ing the progress and the state of Moslem ocea¬ 
nography at the end of the Middle Ages. The 
author is not unaware of the importance of the 
Spanish and Portuguese discoveries in the new 
world. The remotest country that he knows in the 
far East is Djur (Corea). — Sidi ‘.A.II remained 
in India for some time. Everywhere, especially 
at the court of the Grand Mogul, the deepest 
respect was paid to him and his Emperor. Re¬ 
peatedly he received the offer of a brilliant post, 
such as the government of a province or the 
command of troops, that he might remain in those 
parts. Early in I 55 ^ 1 *® started on his journey 
back to Turkey, travelling by land across Sind, 
the Panjab, Afghanistan, Turkistan, Khorasan, 
Adharbaidjan and Iran. During his long journey 
he learnt the East-Turkish language and even 
wrote poetry in that dialect. He arrived at Adria- 
nople in April I 557 i and delivered his delayed 
account of the failure of his expedition to the 
Sultan. He received pardon at his hands and was 
even honoured by an appointment at the Court. 
Afterwards he appears in the office of keeper of 
the accounts for the lesser fiefs. 

‘All was one of the most popular, though not 
one of the most famous, poets of his time. Espe¬ 
cially his poems on the element which he might 
claim as his own, the sea, were long afterwards 
still in every one's mouth. His poetical efforts 
are more the effusion of feeling than works of 
art; but for that very reason they can be read 
with greater pleasure than many a thoroughly art¬ 
istic creation of a professional poet. — Cf. W. 
Tomaschek and M. Bittner, Die topografhischen 
Kapitcl des indischen Seespiegels Mohit mit so Ta- 
feln (Vienna 1897) and the complete edition of 
the Mir^at al-mamalik by Nedjib ‘Asim, which 
was printed in 1313 (1897) at the Ikdam printing- 
office at Constantinople. The Mir^at has been 
translated several times into European languages, 
recently by Vambery; The travels and adven- 
tures of the Turkish admiral Sidi All Deis 
(London 1899). (K. SussHEiM.) 

‘A LI B. al-Husain Zain al-‘AbidIn’ is the 
name of an ‘Alide. ‘Alt, frequently called ‘'All 
the Younger in order to distinguish him from an 
elder brother, received the surname “Zain al- 
‘Abidin’’ (the ornament of the worshippers of God), 
on account of his piety, and is revered as one of 
the twelve Shfite Imams. After the death of his 
father Husain b. ‘All in 61 (680) at the battle of 
Kerbela^, Shamir b. Phi ’ 1 -Diawshan also wished 
to put to death the young ‘All who lay sick; 
but the latter was saved by ‘Omar b. Sa'd. He 
was then sent to the Caliph Yazid by ‘Ubaid Allah 
b. Ziyad, together with the few surviving mem¬ 
bers of the family of Husain; they were well 
received and were allowed to return to Medina. 
When the inhabitants of this city rose up against 
YazTd, ‘All was one of those who refused to 
make common cause with the rebels. He was 
accordingly treated kindly by the general Muslim 
b. ‘Okba by the command of the Caliph, on the 
occasion of Muslim’s entrance into Medina after 
his victory on the Harra in 63 (683). According 


to some, ‘All died in 92 (710-711), but accor¬ 
ding to the most usual account he lived till 94 
(712-713) and died at the age of 58. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd v. 156 et seq. ; 
Ya'kubI (ed. Houtsma) ii. 289 et seq.'., Tabari 
ii. 279 et seq.', Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) iv. 
43 et seq.', Ibn Khallikan (transl. by de Slane) 
ii. 209 et seq.', Muir, The Caliphate, its rise, 
decline, and fall (3''d ed.) pp. 326-327. 

(K. Y. Zettersteen.) 
‘ALI B. ‘Isa. [See ib.n- ai.-djarrah.] 

‘ALI B. ‘Isa was, the best known oculist 
{kahhdl') of the Arabs. His work, the Tadhkirat 
al-kaliMltn, deserves the greater claim to our at¬ 
tention from the point of view of the history of 
civilization in that it is the oldest Arabic 
work on ophtalmology, that is complete 
and survives in the original. The name of the 
author is also recorded in the inverted form: ‘Isa 
b. ‘All. Preference is to be given to the first fonn 
as follows from a reference in Ibn Abi Usaibi'a 
l,ICitab ’^uyun al-anbef fi tabakdt al-atfbblP, ed. A. 
Muller, i. 240, and from quotations in later 
authors as al-Ghafiki, Khalifa b. Abi 'l-Mahasin and 
Salah al-Din. The uncertainty as to the form of the 
name is due to confusion with the Court Physi- 
j cian of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, ‘Isa b. ‘All, who 
lived some 150 years earlier (Tihrist i. 297, ,9; 
Ibn Abi I'saibi a, 4 e. i. 203, ,), and also wrote 
medical treatises. 

‘All b. ‘Isa’s life falls in the first half of the 
5th (nth century); for (according to Ibn Abi Usai¬ 
bi'a, 1 . el) he was a pupil of Abu’l-Faradj b. al- 
Taiyib, the commentator on Galen, at Baghdad, who 
died in the third decade of the 5**1 (il**') cen¬ 
tury (according to Ibn al-Kifti, ed. Lippert, p. 223). 
'Ali, who, like his above mentioned teacher, pro¬ 
fessed the Christian religion, seems likewise to 
have practised at Baghdad. We know nothing of 
the external details of his life. As a physician 
he was full of foresight and prudence and of 
kindly feeling. This is evidenced by many a counsel 
given to the operator in the interests of the patient. 

His Tadpkirat al-kaklial'in (promptuary for ocu¬ 
lists), — sometimes also designated Risala (epistle), 
on account of the introductory words — is a 
very detailed treatise. According to the Preface 
the first Book treats of the anatomy of the eye, 
the second of diseases externally visible and 
their treatment (diseases of the lid, of the corners 
of the eyes, of the conjunctiva, cornea, uvea, ca¬ 
taract and its operation), the third of hidden 
diseases and their treatment (visual illusions, dis¬ 
eases of the albumen, crystalline lense, spirit of 
vision, long sightedness, short-sightedness, blindness 
during the day. and during the night, diseases of the 
vitreous humour, of the retina, of the visual nerve, 
of the choroid, of the sclerotic, squinting and weak 
sight). After a chapter on the preservation ot 
health, the work closes with an alphabetical treat¬ 
ment of 141 simple remedies and their particular 
action on the eye. — We cannot judge to what 
extent the work can lay claim to originality, since 
the older Arabic works on the subject are not 
preserved. ‘All himself observes in his Preface: 
“I have searched the works of the Ancients through¬ 
out, and merely added the little of my own thereto 
which I have learned publicly from the teachers 
of our own time and which I have acquired in the 
practice of this science”. He mentions the work 
of Hunain together with Galen as his principal 
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sources. In addition he cites in the Tadhhira the 
Alexandrians, Dioscorides, Hippocrates, Oreibasius 
and Paulus. 

The large comprehensiveness of his work laid 
the foundation of his fame [see art. ^\^^MAR] 5 it 
has been considerably used by later Arab oculists — 
until the present day — both for the practical 
and theoretical portions (Ibn al-Kifti, L r. “the 
physicians of this branch work at all times in accor¬ 
dance with this’*) and has frequently been quoted 
whole chapters at a time. A commentary on it, 
written by Danial b. Sha'^ya, is mentioned by Kha- 
llfa b. Abi 'l-Mahasin [q. v.] in the introduction to 
his ophthalmological work. This commentary is 
not preserved; on the other hand a large number 
of manuscripts of the Tadhkira itself have come 
down to us. Even in the Middle Ages it was 
translated into Hebrew and twice into Latin ( 7 V«r- 
tatiis de oculis Jesii b, HaJi^ Venice 1497, 1499 ^ 
15005 edited once more by Pansier with a second 
translation, made from the Hebrew version, under 
the title Epistola Ihesii Jilii Haly de cognitione 
injirmitatiuji ocidoriim sive Memorialc oculario- 
riun quod compilavit AH b. Issa^ Paris 1903). 
That the great importance of the Tadhkira in the 
history of medicine has been entirely unrecognized 
is due to the barbarous character of the Latin 
translation and the fact that whole sentences are 
frequently omitted therein. So the continuity is 
destroyed and the sense made unrecognizable. 

A German translation of the Manual for ocu¬ 
lists based on the Arabic manusciipts is contained 
in Vol, i. of Die arabischen Augcnarzte nach den 
Queilen bearbeitet by J. Hirschberg, J. Lippert 
and E. Mittwoch (Leipzig 1904). 

Bibliography', cf. the introduction of the 

last-named work. (E. Mittwoch.) 

'^ALI B. Mahdi was the ancestor of the 
Mahdis at Zabid. L\ll, a Himyarite of the 
village of ‘^Anbara on the sea-coast not far 
from Zabid, made his first public appearance as 
a preacher of KhSridjite doctrines in his native 
town (531—536 = 1136—1141) and won many 
followers. The mother of the prince of Zabid 
took him especially under her protection, and at 
her death (545 = 1150) he went to a mountain 
stronghold named al-Sharaf together with his faith¬ 
ful adherents, whom he named Muhadjirun.^ after 
the example of the Prophet. He named those who 
joined him there Ansar. He then began to make 
raids, to plunder and lay waste the district of 
Zabid. In 551 (1156) the governor of the town, 
the kahd Abu Muhammed Surur al-Fatiki, was 
murdered in the mosque by one of his followers, 
and after this open war was carried on between 'All 
and the inhabitants of the town, who called to 
their assistance the Zaidide prince of Sa‘^da. The 
latter complied, on condition that they murdered 
their chief Fatik. This they did in 553 (1158), 
but the Zaidide prince was no match for ^All. 
The latter conquered Zabid in 554 (1159), but 
died three months later. His successors remained 
rulers of the city until 569 (1173). Cf. art. mahdTs. 

Although ^All professed the Madhhab of the 
Hanafites, he was an extreme IQiaridjite. Every 
one who disobeyed his teachings or violated the 
commands of Islam, did not attend the religious 
assemblies on Fridays, drank wine or was present 
where there was music and song, passed as an 
infidel and incurred the penalty of death. His 
soldiers were also similarly punished if they ab¬ 


sented themselves from the sermons which he was 
accustomed to preach every Monday and Thurs¬ 
day at his father’s tomb. 

Bibliography'. ‘^Omara, in Kay, Yaman.^ 
its medicEval history pp. 124—134, 161—1655 
Johamnsen, Historia Jemanae pp. 143 et seq. 
^ALI B. MaimUn b. AbI Bekr al-IdrIsI al- 
MaghribI , a mystic of Morocco, a Berber 
by birth, though falsely called an LAlid, was 
born about 854 (1450). In his youth he is 
said to have been Emir of a kabila of the Banu 
Rashid on the Djebel Ghumara, but he resigned 
this dignity since he could not bring about the 
prohibition of the use of wine among his people. 
In 901 (1495-1496) he left Fas (Fez), visited 
during his wanderings Damascus, Mecca, Halab 
(Aleppo) and Brussa, finally settling at Damascus, 
where he died in 917 (1511). 

He represented a temperate attitude in mysticism 
and combatted the excrescences of religious and 
social life which he had observed in the East, in 
his treatise Bayan ghiirbat al-Islam bi-wasitat 
sinfai al~miitiifakklha iL'a 'l-mtttafakkira min ahl 
Misr iva 'l-SJiam hja-ma yallha min bilTid al- 
A’'djam (cf. Goldziher, in Zeitschr. J. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesdlsch. xxviii. 293 et seqb). This is a 
work of his old age, which he began on the 19* 
of Muharram 916. For his mystical writings, among 
which a justification of Ibn '^Aiabi deserves to be 
mentioned, see Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Lit¬ 
ter. ii. 124. — Cf. also Tashkopruzade, al-Sha- 
kifik al-Nd^mdnlya (in the maigin of Ibn Khalli- 
kan, I^lak 1299) i. 540. (Brockel.\i.4NN.) 
"ALI B. Ma'sCm. [See 'ai.I khan.] 

■^ALI b. Muhammed was the founder of the 
dynasty of the Sulaihides in Vemen. The 
son of a Sunnite k.adi in the district of Haraz 
in Yemen, he was won over to the Isma'ilite 
movement by an emissary of the Fatimides, while 
still of youthful years, and after the latter’s death 
he himself began to enrol others secretly, his 
pilgrimage to Mecca affording him an excellent 
opportunity of so doing. In 429 (1037-1038), he 
occupied a strong position on the Masar, one of 
the loftiest mountain peaks of Haraz, and after 
removing Nadjah, the prince of Tihama, by poison 
in 452 (1060), in the following year he sent an 
embassy to the Fatimide al-Mustansir, in order 
to obtain permission from him to come for¬ 
ward openly. After having been granted this, he 
conquered the whole of Vemen before the end 
of 455 (1063) and removed his residence to 

San^a”; even in Mecca, whither he came in this 
year, he appointed one of the Sherifs as ruler of 
the city. In 473 (10S0-1081) or according to 
other accounts in 459 (1067) he was however 
unexpectedly attacked and murdered by a son of 
Nadjah, Sa'id al-Ahwal. Cf. art. sulaihides. 

Bibliography. ^Omara, in Kay, Yaman.^ 
its mediaeval history pp. 19—31, 145 et eeq.'^ 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) ii. 422 et seq.-. x. 19, 
38; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.) n". 495; 
Johimnsen, Historia Jemanae pp. 127 et seq. 
''ALl B. Muhammed was the leader of the 
insurrection (end of the 3r'l=9tli century) of 
the numerous negro [zendf) slaves, principally 
from the east coast of Africa (Zanzibar), who had 
been brought to the region of the lower Euphrates; 
whence he was generally named “Sahib al-zendj”. 
The wily deceiver who, in Arabic sources, is 
often simply called al-khalhtji (the rogue) suc- 
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ceeded in exciting to rebellion these slaves em¬ 
ployed in the saltpetre mines, claiming to be of 
the house of the 'Alides and to have been called 
to their deliverance by visions and occult science. 
It was in this manner that he aroused the ter¬ 
rible negro insurrection which occupied the Caliph 
al-Mu'tamid for nearly 15 years (255—270 = 
869—883). During this time million Muslims, 
or, according to some reports, as many as 2'/2 
million lost their lives. It is at all events certain 
that the slaves, who succeeded in surprising the 
rich commercial cities of Obolla, Ahwaz, Basra and 
Wasit, plundering them and laying them waste, 
spared no one and butchered the entire population 
of the captured cities with the most horrible cruelties. 
Their leader sought to palliate this by making 
the principles of the Azrakites [q. v.] his own. 
The extreme difficulty of putting these excesses to 
an end was due to the nature of the ground on 
which the insurrection took place. The swampy 
district, divided up by many canals, by the lower 
Euphrates offered the rebels numerous hiding- 
places that were difficult of access and which 
rendered a successful attack on the part of the 
troops sent out against them impossible, so that 
the latter more than once sustained heavy losses, 
and were obliged to retreat without having ac¬ 
complished anything. It was not till al-Muwaffak, 
the brother of the Caliph, took the management 
of the war into his own hands and proceeded 
systematically, shutting up the negroes in al- 
Mukhtara, the fortress erected by them, that he 
succeeded, after a wearisome siege, in storming 
it and rendering their leader harmless. — That 
the latter was not an ‘^Alid is certain; but he 
was probably an Arab of the tribe of‘^-A.bd al-Kais. 

Bibliography. Tabari lii. 1742 ct seq.:, 

Mas'ildi (ed. Paris) viii; Lang, in Zeitschr. d. 

Deutsch. Morgenl. Geselhch, xl. 607 et rry.; 

Ndldeke, Orimtalische Skizzen pp. 155—184. 

“^ALI B. Muhammed al-Ash'arI. [See al-ash'arI.] 

'ALI B. Muhammed al-KUsheji, i. e. the “fal¬ 
coner” (so called because his father was the fal¬ 
coner of Ulugh-Beg [q. V.]), was a famous astro¬ 
nomer and grammarian, who died in 879 
(1474). He studied at Samarkand and afterwards 
went to Kerman, w'here he wrote a commentary 
on Nasir al-Din al-Ttisi’s Tadprld al-kaldm for 
the Timuride Abit Sa%d Gurgan. Later he returned 
to Samarkand, finished the astronomical ta¬ 
bles named after Ulugh-Beg and went to 
Tibrlz to Uzun Hasan, the prince of the Ak- 
Kuyunlu, who sent him on an embassy of peace to 
the Ottoman Sultan Muhammed 11 . The latter 
induced him to return to Constantinople after 
carrying out his mission and appointed him Pro¬ 
fessor at the Aya Sophia. Here he wrote astro¬ 
nomical treatises both in Persian and in Arabic. 
For his Arabic works cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter, ii. 234; Wopcke, in yourn. asiat.., 
5'fr series, xix. (1862), 120 et seq.', for his 

Persian productions Kraft's catalogue of mss. (p. 
139), that of Dorn (p. 304) and that of Rieu (ii. 
456) and Pertsch (Berlin; p. 351). 

'ALI B. Salih. [See wAsP ‘alIsi.] 

“^ALI B. Shams al-DIn was the author of a 
history of Gilan entitled TcLrlkh-i kham^ and 
comprising the years 880—920 (1475—1514)- Ac¬ 
cording to the introduction, the book would ap¬ 
pear to have been written by Sultan Ahmed Khan, 
but ^All seems to be the real author. The work 


has been edited by B. Dorn, Muhammedanische 
Quellen ziir Geschichte der siidl. Kustenldnder 
des kaspischen iWeeres, vol. ii. Cf. the preface of 
this volume, pp. et seq. 

"ALI B. Yusuf b. TashfIn (477—537 = 1084— 

1142) was an .\lmoravid Sultan. He was one of 
the five sons of Vtisuf b. Tashfin, the founder of 
the Almoravid empire and dynasty; he was bom 
at Ceuta (Sibta) in 477 (1084) and was the son 
of a Christian female slave named Kamra, not of 
Yusufs wife, the famous Zainab, who died in 
464 (1071). It is noteworthy that this son — who 
seems to have been the eldest of Yusufs children 
— was born when his father was already 77 (lunar) 
years of age if the chronicles are to be believed, 
which are unanimous in giving the date of the 
father’s birth as 400 (1009). 

Being chosen by Yusuf as his successor, ^Ali 
was proclaimed Sultan, first at Marrakush on the 
ist Muharram 500 (September 2,1106), the day of 
his father’s death, and on the third of the same 
month he assumed the title of Amir al-Muslimln... 
which was borne by all the Almoravide Sultans, 
while that of Amir al-Midminin was left to the 
“^Abbaside Caliphs, whose spiritual supremacy they 
recognized. 

Once acknowledged in his capital, 'All sent 
messengers throughout the whole extent of the 
empire, to announce his accession to all the go¬ 
vernors of cities and of provinces, Yahya b. Abl 
alone, the Governor of Fez and cousin of the new 
monarch, neglected to pay homage; 'All marched 
against him, compelled him to submit and pardoned 
him; but he deprived him of his governorship. 
F'ollovving his father’s political attitude, he con¬ 
tinued the war in Spain against the Christians; 
it was more lucrative than expeditions in Africa 
and also more meritorious in the eyes of Muslims, 
and so the new king did not think of extending 
his sway further east than BlsJjaya (Bougie). 

In Africa the empire retained the limits which 
Yusuf b. Tashfin had fixed: it comprised the 
districts of the Tell included between the meri¬ 
dian of Bougie and the Atlantic Ocean; to the 
south-west it stretched to the oases and seems to 
have reached the Sudan; to this must be added 
the whole of Spain and the Balearic Isles. 

Arab chroniclers are fond of representing 'All 
as abandoning the administration of his empire 
to the clergy and doing nothing without the ad¬ 
vice of the fukaha^ who surrounded him. 

“None had access to the Prince of the Mus¬ 
lims, nor had any influence over him, save those 
who knew the science of jurisprudence, according 
to the Malikite science. So the treatises of this 
school were then in favour and served as guides 
to the exclusion of all else, so much so that they 
even began to neglect the study of the Koran and the 
Traditions; no famous man of this period was en¬ 
tirely devoted to these two branches of study, and 
at that time any one who studied any branch of 
scholastic philosophy was treated as impious. 
The fakihs around the prince vilified this science, 
and declared that the first Muslims abhorred it, 
carefully avoiding everyone who had any taint 
thereof; it was, they said, a novelty introduced 
into religion, which often ruined the faith of its 
disciples. These and similar discourses roused in 
the mind of the prince a hatred of theology and 
of those who studied it, in such a manner that he 
sent out into the land strict prohibitions against 
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its study and threats against those who should be 
found to possess any treatise whatever on this 
subject. When the works of “^Abu Hamid al-Ghazall 
reached the West, the prince ordered them to be 
burned and threatened with pain of death and 
confiscation of property anyone who should be 
found to have any fragment of these books; the 
most severe commands were issued on this mat¬ 
ter” (’Abd al-Wahid al-MarrakushI, transl. Fagnan, 
Histoire des Almohades^ .\lgiers 1893, and Revue 
africaine xxxvi. 198-199). 

The administration of cities and provinces was 
of two kinds: civil and military. The kadi was 
the supreme head; he was aided by a military 
governor. For Spain, see Dozy, Hist, des Mttsiil- 
mans d'Espagne iv. 248 et seq. 

The reign of 'All was on the whole brilliant; but 
it was troubled by the foundation of the . 41 mohade 
community by the Mahdl Ibn Tumart (515 =: 
1121), who declared a Holy War against the 
Almoravids [see almoH-IDES], and by the great 
expedition to the modern Morocco by the founder 
of the Almohade dynasty, 'Abd al-Mu’min. The 
end of this campaign was the victory of the Al- 
mohades; it was marked by the capture of Mar- 
rakusli, which happened in 541 (1146-1147), 
about 4 years after the death of 'All. 

'All, who died a natural death, had appointed 
his son Tashfin to succeed him; he himself seems 
to have abandoned the actual exercise of admi¬ 
nistrative functions in 533 (1138-1139), to devote 
himself to deeds of charity, living as a recluse, 
fasting and praying, if certain chroniclers are to 
be believed. [For bibliography, see almor.avids.] 

(A. Bel.) 

'ALl B. Zafir al-AzdI Abu ’i.-H.asan Dj.am.\l 
al-DIn, Arabic historian and man of 
letters, was born in 567 (il7l);he became his 
father’s successor as Professor at the Madrasa al- 
Kamillya at Cairo, and later, as Wezir, he entered 
the service of al-Malik al-. 4 shraf Muzaffar al-Din 
Musa, who reigned in Mesopotamia from the year 
607 (1210). His principal work is a history of 
the Islamic dynasties Kitdb al-diiwal al-muttkatf^a.^ 
in 4 volumes, of which only the last, dealing with 
the history of the Hamdanids, Sadjids, Tulunids, 
Ikhshids, Fatimids and 'Abbasids, until the year 
622 (1225), is preserved (Pertsch, Die aiab. 
Hss. ... zu Gotha n". 1555; Rieu, Supplement 
n®. 461); the history of the Sadjids has been 
published by Frey tag in Lokma?ii Fabulae (Bonn, 
1823); that of the Hamdanids in Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. GescUsch. x. 439 et seq.\^ in 
Wvistenfeld’s Statthalter von Agypten und Geschichtc 
der Fatimiden use has been made of this work for 
the Egyptian dynasties. In addition he wrote an 
adab-book Kitdb badd'f' al-badd'ih^ a collection 
of jokes, witty replies, improvisations, etc., pr. 
Cairo 1287 and 1316, in the margin of the Mitd- 
hid al-tansis. The Dh ail al-mandFib al-niiriya.^ 
written in 587 (1191), dedicated to Salah al-Din, 
and dealing with poetic comparisons, forms a 
supplement to it (Cp. H. Derenbourg, Les mss. 
arabes de VEscurial^ n®. 425). 

Bibliography. al-Kutubi Fawdt al-wa- 
faydt ii. 51; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschrei- 
ber der Araber p. 309; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arab. Litter, i. 321. (Brockelmann.) 

'ALI AKBAR KhitaT, author of a Per¬ 
sian book, KhitiLi Name^ on China, lived under 
the Sultans Selim I and Sulaiman. Schefer has 


published selections from the original {^Melanges 
Orientaux.^ p. 31 seq.). The work was translated 
into Turkish under Murad III (1575— 1595 ), '"■'111 
the title Kdnun name-i Cln u-Khitd (lithogr. Con¬ 
stantinople 1270=1853). 

Bibliography'. Pertsch, Verzeichn. d. 
turk. Hss._ . . ._pic Berlin n®. 183. 

'ALI 'AZIZ GirIdli, Turkish novellist, 
a native of Crete, died in 1213 (1798-1799). 
He composed three Mukhaiyaldt (Reveries), one 
of which was translated by Gibb in 1884, under 
the title The Story of Jewdd. Cp. Gibb, History 
of the Ottoman poetry v. 13. 

'ALi BEY (al-Hadjdj 'AlT Bey b. ' 0 th- 
man Bey al-'AbbasI), pseudonym of the well- 
known traveller Badia y Leblich. See Seetzen, 
Reisen iii. 373 - 

'ALI BEY, famous for his successful revolt 
in Egypt against the Sublime Porte in 1185 (1771), 
was a Caucasian by birth. According to his con¬ 
temporary biographer Luisigan, he was born in 
the year 1728 and named Yusuf by his father 
David, a priest of the Greek Church. At the age 
of thirteen, i. e. in 1741, he is said to have fallen 
into the hands of brigands who sold him to a 
certain merchant named Ahmed. This man, soon 
after, is said to have brought him to Egypt 
where he was transferred to Ibrahim Katkhuda 
who immediately had him circumcised and renamed 
'.All. '.All was then put under the care of a tutor 
whose duty it was to instruct the youth in reading, 
writing and the recitation of the Kor'an. As he was 
an apt pupil and showed signs of genius, Ibrahim 
at the end of eighteen months made him one of 
his domestics. By the year 1750 he advanced from 
the humblest position to that of kdshif.^ enjoying 
the complete confidence of his master. In the same 
year, Ibrahim was obliged to accompany the hadpdj 
caravan as emir. 'All, who went with him on this 
journey, distinguished himself both on the way to 
Mecca and return home by repelling the attacks of 
marauding .Arabs, thus winning for himself the 
nickname of Djinn 'All and a caftan or robe of 
honour. Ibrahim thereupon took steps to have his 
favorite, whom he had granted his liberty some 
time before, advanced to the rank of bey (Luisigan 
uses the term as governor of a province, sandjak).^ 
among twenty-four of whom Egypt was divided 
and who formed the diwan or governing bo’dy 
under the Pasha at Cairo. This, after some oppo¬ 
sition, was finally accomplished, but Ibrahim Kat¬ 
khuda thus made an enemy of one of the Beys 
named Ibrahim whose party later in 1758 PRl 
him to death. The chronology of these events 
given by Luisigan does not agree with that of al- 
Djabartl. According to this author, who in turn 
varies from Marcel and Volney, Ibrahim Kat¬ 
khuda commanded the pilgrim caravan in 1151 
(1738), in the year 1166 (1752) he dispatched 
another under 'All Bey and died a natural death 
in 1168 (1754), Dj inn 'AH only receiving a sandiak 
later. 

However this may be, the biographers agree 
that the period of '.All’s life following his master’s 
death was a strenuous one. Continually busied 
in taking part in the petty squabbles of the beys, 
'.AH did not fail to strengthen his power by 
purchasing numerous slaves and elevating them 
to high positions, so that finally in 1177 (1763) 
'Abd al-Rahman Bey, the son of his former master, 
recognizing that 'All’s good will and assistance 
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was necessary in order to retain his position, 
proposed that he should be made their leader, the 
shaikh al-balad or mayor of Cairo, to which all 
agreed. ‘^Ali’s first act after leading the 
caravan was to elevate his mamluk Muhammed 
al-Khazaudar, likewise known as Abu Dhahab, to 
the rank of Bey and to exile "^Abd al-Rahman 
and numerous others. Of these, Salih Bey, not 
content with his lot, gathered other exiles about 
him and established himself in Upper Egypt. 
Here he was attacked by '^AlT's forces under Husain 
Bey al-Kashka^ and forced to retreat. Husain 
had no sooner gained this victory than he was sent 
into exile. Instead of following the instructions 
contained in the mandate of exile and going to 
Lower Egypt, he returned to Cairo. From this 
moment ‘^Ali and Husain plotted to get rid of each 
other 5 the strife finally culminated in ^AU being 
exiled to Syria in 1179 (1765-1766). For two 
months he stayed at Jerusalem. At the expiration 
of this time he betook himself to "^Akka where he 
became acquainted with the Shaikh "Omar al-Zahir 
who later was to become his ally. Thence "All sud¬ 
denly returned to Cairo where he forced the 
beys to exile him to al-Xusat in Lower Egypt, 
whence later he was removed to Asyut. At this 
place he succeeded in mustering a large force of 
exiles and Banu Hawara, and with some difficulty 
won over Salih Bey, his former enemy, by pro¬ 
mising him Upper Egypt if he ever regained con¬ 
trol of Egypt again. This he finally accomplished 
by defeating the forces of Husain Bey Kash- 
ka^. On the 30'h of DJumada J 1181 (24*^^ 
October 1767) entered Cairo and w'as rein¬ 
stated as shaikh al-balad. The defeated leaders, 
especially Husain Bey and I^alil, now levied forces 
at Ghazza, whither they had fled, and invaded Egypt 
in 1182 (1768). Their attempt was futile. Sur¬ 
rounded by All’s forces under Abu Dhahab, they 
were forced to ask for a truce and induced to 
believe that Abfl Dhahab would act as interme¬ 
diary for them. Upon their arrival at his house 
for a conference, they were assassinated. Salih Bey’s 
assistance was rewarded in a similar manner. 

In the mean time, the strained relations be¬ 
tween Turkey and Russia had resulted in the de¬ 
claration of war by the sultan Mustafa 5 and at 
the end of Ra^ab 1182 (November 1768), aletter 
ordering the departure of troops arrived from Con¬ 
stantinople. While employed in the levying of these 
troops, All’s enemies, among whom w'as the 
pasha Muhammed, wrote to Mustafa that the levied 
forces were in reality for the Russians. ‘'All, in¬ 
formed of this and the fact that the sultan had 
demanded his head, assembled the beys of whom 
sixteen owed their position to him and pro¬ 
posed an open revolt. The dlwan immediately 
agreed and the pasha was expelled. Thereupon 
an invitation to join was sent to Zahir of ‘^Akka, 
This the shaikh accepted and rendered valuable 
aid in repelling the pa^a of Damascus whom 
the Sultan had dispatched against ^Ali. The Egyp¬ 
tian attack was first directed under the leadership 
of Abu Dhahab against Mekka and the neigh¬ 
bouring territory to the North. Mekka itself was 
captured in Rabf I 1184 (July 1770) and ^Abd 
Allah made sherlf instead of Ahmed, the brother 
of sherif MusaTd, who had just died. In return 
for this, '^Abd Allah gave ‘^Ail the title of “Sul¬ 
tan of Egypt and the two Seas”. In the following 
year (1185 = u much greater conquest, that 


of Palestine and Syria, was undertaken by AbQ 
Dhahab, an alliance being made with count Orloff 
the commander of the Russian troops. With re¬ 
markable celerity Abu Dhahab accomplished his 
task advancing as far as Damascus after captur¬ 
ing Jaffa and the coast north to Halab (Aleppo). 
"All, elated at the success of his general, com¬ 
manded him to carry his conquest as far as pos¬ 
sible. Abu Dhahab. however, perceiving that his 
officers were tired of waging war and secretly har¬ 
bouring designs to become ruler of Egypt, called 
them to a conference and persuaded them to 
return home with him. Upon his unexpected 
reappearance, "AIT endeavoured to have him put 
out of the way. Abu Dhahab, well aware of the 
fate in store for him, fled to Upper Egypt where 
he collected an army. Against these Isma"il Bey 
was dispatched \ but, upon meeting the enemy, 
he deserted to them. A second expedition in 
Muharram 1186 (April 1772) met with overwhel¬ 
ming defeat. "All was once more forced to flee to 
Syria. Here he remained for almost a year capturing 
Sidon and besieging Jaffa with his friend Shaikh 
Zahir and some Russian battle-ships. In 1187 
(1773), led to believe that he would be welcomed 
back at Cairo, he mustered as many troops as 
possible, 6310 men in all, and set out for Egypt 
by way of Ghazza. On the of Safar (ist of 
May; Luisigan: 13^’^ of April = 20^ of Muhar¬ 
ram), near .Salihiya, Abu Dhahab met ^Ali’s forces; 
victory for a short time favoured the latter, but 
the infantry deserting, the invading army was 
put to flight. ^\ll, wounded and crippled, was 
left CD the field of battle. In this condition he 
was taken prisoner and transported to Cairo, 
where he either died of his wounds or was poisoned 
to death seven days later, the 15^1 of Safar 1187 
(8ffi of May 1773; Luisigan: 20^^ of April — 
27^1^ of Muharram) and w’as buried with his pre¬ 
decessors in the Karafa at Cairo. 

Bibliograp hy\ al-Djabarti, al-atJ^r 

(Bulak, 1297), i., 250—259, 305—309, 334 — 
337 , 350-351, 364—366, 371, 380—382; Mer- 
veilles Bibliographiqucs ct Historiquss (French 
transl.; Cairo, 1888), II, 122—124, 213—238; 
III, 5—16, 51—60, 90—93, 115—120, 130— 
132, 144—145, 152—163; S. Luisigan, A 

History of the Revolt of Aly Bey (London, 
1783); H. V. Jargow: Ktirze Gesch. der Mam- 
luhen (in Zeitsckr. f. R'linst^ Wissensch. und 
Gesch. des A’rieges., Berlin 1831, pp. 9 et seq.)', 
J. Marcel, Histoire de VEgypte (Paris, 1834), 
pp. 489 et seq.\ C. Volney, Voyage en Syrie 
(Paris, 1787); see the German transl. (Jena, 
1788), i. 88 et seq.\ S. I ane-Poole, A History 
of Egypt (London, 1901), index; Creasy, History 
of the Ottoman Turks.^ (ist ed. London, 1856; 
2d ed. 1877), index; E- Driault, La Question 
dlOrient (Paris, 1898), pp. 50 et seq. 

(N. A. Koenig.) 

■^ALI CELEBI. [See wasC 'alIsi.] 

■^ALI EFENDI. [See "Ali.] 

'ALI EKBER. [See 'alI akbar.] 

'ALI ILAHI (also 'AlIyu ’llahI, i. e. 
“deifier of 'All”), a sect of extreme Shfites {^ghtilat\ 
which is even now widely diffused in Persia, 
and whose name is due to the fact that they 
consider 'All an incarnation of God. This has 
caused them to be identified with the Nusairls, 
but wrongly, according to Zhukofski and Dussaud. 
They give themselves the appellation of Ahl-i 
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Hakk. They do not frequent the mosques, nor 
recognize any ritual uncleanness; they eat pork 
and drink wine; they do not permit polygamy. 
At their wedding festivities, they have round 
dances, in which the women, who are unveiled, 
join hands with the men. Divorce is not al¬ 
lowed. In their cosmogony, the creation is the 
work of five emanations from the godhead, i. e. 
five powers: Pir Padshahem, Pir Benyamln, Pir 
Dawud, Pir Rehbar, Pir Musa. They have a kind 
of communion, called Khidmel, which consists in 
sharing and eating in common sugar candy, a 
sheep, and on solemn occasions, an ox; in the 
case of the sheep, the service is named kurbdn^ 
and in that of the ox, gan'-l>uran. Man is held 
by them to be swayed by two moral forces, 'ail/, 
“reason”, and “lust”. The hereditary head 

of their religion bears the title of /iz", he is re¬ 
presented by delih {khadini) who conduct the 
ritual ceremonies, and by khalifa's^ who are charged 
with the task of distributing the portions of the 
communion. They are divided into eight sects; 
Ibrahiml, DawudI, Mirl, Sultan-Baburl, Khamushi. 
Yadgarl, Shah-i eyazi, KhantashT. They claim that 
Baba Tahir-i 'Uryan, his sister BibI Fatima, and 
the Saiyid al-Himyarl, belonged to their religion. 
They possess books written in a Kurdish dialect, 
of which the principal one is said to be entitled 
Kitab-i Sendjenar^ or Kitab-i Cahar-Malik, Their 
priests practise juggling, and sit on burning coals, 
without suffering any harm. Their head quarters, 
in Persia, are at Kirmanshah; they are also nu¬ 
merous in India. Cp. the artt. bektashI and kizil- 
bXsh (sect). — The other Shfites give them the 
nickname of I^orosh-kush (cock-killers), because 
they have the custom of sacrificing a cock at the 
end of the three day’s fast which they observe. 

Bibliography. 0 '“ de Gobineau, Trois 
ans en Asie (1859) pp. 338—371; A. L. M. 
Nicolas, Seyy'ed AH Mohammed dit le Bab 
p. 132; Muhsin Fan!, Dabistdn al-madhahib 
(Bombay) p. 239 (transl. Shea and Troyer ii. 
415 et ^ry.); Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches 
vii. 338; J. Ed. Polak, Persien i. 349; Peter- 
mann, Reisen (2"d ed.) ii. 263; K. ^ukofski, 
in the Zapiski wostoc. otd. imp. russk. arkheol. 
obshc. ii.; Browne, A literary history of Persia 
ii. 194. _ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

'ALI khan. [See mahdI 'alI khan.] 
'ALI KH AN Ahmed b. Muhammed Ma'- 
suM B. Ibrahim Sadr al-DIn al-Husaini al- 
MadanI, author of biographical works and a book 
of travel, was born about 1053 (1642) at Medina. 
He was a descendant of Ghiyath al-Din [q. v.]. 
In 1083 (1672), he followed his father to Haida- 
rabad, whither the latter had been summoned in 
1054 (1644) by Prince Shahinshah 'Abd Allah 
b. Muhammed Kutbshah. When 'All’s father died 
in 1082 (1671), a year after his patron, 'All 
himself incurred the displeasure of the new Sultan 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan, and was thrown into prison. He 
succeeded, however, in escaping to the court of 
Awrangzeb, who named him Khan und DiwanI 
at Burhanpur. He died at Shiraz in 1104 (1692). 

In 1074 (1663) he wrote a description of his 
journey from Mekka to Haidarabad, entitled Stil- 
•wat al-gharlb wa-usivat al-arlb (Ahlwardt, Verz. 
d. arab. Mss. d. Konigl. Bibl. zu Berlin n^. 6136). 
He is best known for his work on the poets of 
the 11* century of the Muhammedan era; this 
was written as a supplement to the Raihana of 


al-Khafadji (died 1064=1658; q. v.), in 1082 
(1671), under the title Suldfat al-'^asr fl mahdsin 
tpyan al-asr (printed Cairo 1324). As a supple¬ 
ment to the commentary on his Badtiya , he 
gives biographies of writers on rhetoric. Lastly 
he wrote a work on the classes of the shrite 
Imamites. 

Bibliography. Hadlkat at-^alam (lithogr. 
Haidarabad 1266) i. 363—365 (quoted by Rieu, 
Supplement nO. 990); Wustenfeld, Die Ge- 
schichtsschreiber der Araber p. 5^91 Brockel- 
mann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, ii. 421. 

(Brockelmann.) 

'ALl MERDAN is a name borne by 
three important personages: 

1. Name given by the Shl'ites to 'All, abbrevi¬ 
ated from Shah-i merdan.^ “king of men”. 

2. .4 certain Khaladj king of Lakhanawatl, 
whose honorific title was 'Ala' al-Din; accused of 
the assassination of his benefactor Muhammed, 
son of Bakhtiyar, he fled, and sought the protec¬ 
tion of Kutb al-Din Aibeg, the ruler of Dehli, 
whom he accompanied to Ghazna. During the 
hasty retreat of his protector, he was taken 
prisoner by Turks, the partisans of Ta^ al-Din 
Yolduz, and taken to Kashghar, whence he es¬ 
caped. Aibeg invested him with the fief of Lakha¬ 
nawatl (Gawr); but at the death of his overlord, 
he declared himself to be independent, massacred 
most of the Khala^ emirs, extended his rule in 
India, and conceived vast plans of conquest, but 
his cruelty brought about a conspiracy which 
caused his death at the close of a reign of about 
two years, 604-605 (1207-1208). These dates are 
uncertain. 

3. A Bakhtiyari khan of Luristan, Persian 
general in the service of Shah-Tahmasp. who 
fought against the Ottomans (1136=1723), and 
commanded the Persian army at the battle of 
Karidjan (13 Rabi' I II44 = 15 Sept. 1731), 
under Tahmasp-KulI-IDian, who retained him in 
his office. In 1164 (1750), he captured Ispahan, 
and, together with Karim-khan Zand, he established 
the .Safawide Shah Isma'il III; afterwards he quar¬ 
relled with Karim, was defeated by him on the 
banks of the Karun, established a puppet-king at 
Ispahan under the name of Sultan Husain, fled 
before Karim, and was assassinated by Muhammed- 
khan Zand (1165 = 1751). 

Bibliography. Reinaud, Monumens ara- 
bes persons et turcs i. 34^1 Iranisches 

iVamenbuch p. 195; Minhadj, Tabakat-i Ndsiri 
p. 158; transl. Raverty pp. 57 ®—Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. des osman. Reiches., see Index, 
PtPrikh~i Sami u-Shakir u-Subhi., fl^. 29 r®-, 
Malcolm, Histoire de Perse iii. 168 et seq.'., 
Rida-kuli-i^an, Raiodat al-saf^-i Nasyri^ ix. 
7 et seq.\ Oskar Mann, Mugmil et-tarikh-i 
ba^dnadirije p. 7- Huart.) 

'ALI PASHA is a name and title borne 
by numerous statesmen and generals of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. — 1. Vizier and general of Murad I 
Khudawendigiar, rejected the proposals of peace 
made by 'Ala’ al-Din, prince of Karaman, at the 
time of the advance of the Ottomans on Konya, 
was then ordered to invade Bulgaria; he captured 
Tirnovo, Shumla and Nicopolis, where the Krai 
Sisman capitulated (791 = 1389); chosen as mi¬ 
nister by Bayazid I, he aided the latter to indulge 
in his shameful debauches, while at the same time 
he introduced improvements in the administration ; 
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he obtained from the Sultan the appointment of 
fixed emoluments for judges, and caused a new 
coinage to be issued. He was charged with the 
execution of Theodore Palseologus, brother of the 
Emperor Manuel, and went to besiege Constan¬ 
tinople in order to compel the Emperor to appear 
before the Ottoman Sultan, his over-lord; but he 
was won over by the bribes of John, the nephew 
and successor of Manuel, whom he left in pos¬ 
session of the town (799=1396). — 2. Eunuch 
and beilerbei of Roumelia, received orders from 
Bayazid II to invade Moldavia, whose voivode had 
attempted to retake Ak Kerman (891 = i486); in 
the same year, after the defeat of the Ottoman troops 
fighting against the Egyptians in Cilicia, he was 
ordered to rejoin the Grand Wezir Dawud Pasha, 
and assist in the campaign; he took the field in 893 
(1488), captured ^Ain Zarba and other strongholds 
lost the battle of Agha Cairi against Oz-beg (8 
Ramadan 894=16 August 1489) and was de¬ 
prived of his command; in 897 (1492) he was 
expelled from Transylvania and defeated by Stephen 
of Thelegd at the entrance of the Red Tower Pass; 
in spite of these disasters, he succeeded Masih 
Pasha as Grand IVezIr, and later Hersek Ahmed 
Pasha (909=1503); being a partisan of Ahmed, 
son of Bayazid, he wished to aid his accession 
to the throne; and to this end he defeated the 
troops of Salim I, .A.hmed’3 rival, at Corlu (8 
Djumada I 917 = 3 August 1511): he took com¬ 
mand of the army in Asia Minor raised to subdue 
the rebel Shah-kuU, surnamed Shaitan-kuli, and 
perished at the same time as the latter in the 
battle of Sarimsaklik (Djumada 1 9i7 = .\ugust 
1511). He was the first Grand Wezir to die on 
the field of battle; an enlightened patron of 
learning, he asssembled once a month in his 
palace scholars and poets, and acted generously 
towards them; he founded two mosques and an 
academy; the poet Masihi has celebrated him in 
an elegy and the Persian Idris on whom he be¬ 
stowed the title of Historiographer (‘muju’/' ««- 
wisj^ dedicated to him his history.— 3. Governor 
of Buda (Ofen), successor to Kasim Pasha, marched 
to the help of Khidr Bey, who was being besieged 
in Szegedin by the haiduks, and delivered him, 
as the result of which he became the object of 
the Sultan Sulaimiin's attention (959=1552); he 
afterwards captured Wessprim (Weissbrunn), the 
castle of Dregely, and other strong positions, but 
w.as unsuccessful at Eger (Erlau), in consequence 
of which he fell into disfavour. He was later re¬ 
instated at Buda, besieged Szigeth without success 
(963 = 1556), was defeated near Babocsa, and 
shortly afterwards died of grief on that account. 
He was an eunuch, and very ugly, but was a 
man of great courage and of unusual military 
ability. — 4. '^All Pasha, surnamed Semiz (the 
fat) because of his corpulence, governor of Egypt, 
was the son of a Dalmatian from Brazza, had 
been enrolled in the host of the janissaries; he 
became their agha, and governed Egypt for four 
years; he succeeded Rustem Pasha as Grand Wezir, 
arranged the treaty of Prague with the Austrian 
ambassador Busbek on June i, 1562; he died in 
1565. He has become famous for his witty sal¬ 
lies. — 5. ^Ali Pasha, surnamed Guzel^e (the 
handsome) and CelebI (the elegant), son of Ahmed 
of Kos, was successively Sandjak-Bey of Damietta, 
Beilerbei of Yemen and of Tunis, Wezir entrusted 
with the administration of Cyprus and of Morea, 


afterwards Kapudan-Pasha, and he succeeded Okuz- 
Muhammed as Grand Wezir; he had great influ¬ 
ence over Sultan ‘‘Othman II, and made himself 
conspicuons by his harsh treatment of the repres¬ 
entatives of Christian powers; he ordered the 
Venetian interpreter Borissi, who demanded the 
restitution of a_ galley, to be strangled (Feb. 
1620); he extorted money from the Greek con¬ 
tractor Scarlati. from the Patriarch, and from 
numerous Muslims, as the result of which he 
was able to offer his lord magnificent presents; 
he died of calculus on March 9, 1621. — 6,‘’All 
Pasha, surnamed Siirme-li (the man with collyrium), 
a native of Dimetoka, occupied in succession various 
posts in the treasury and finally became first Def- 
terdar; afterwards in the quality of Wezir, he 
governed Cyprus and Tripoli in Syria and lastly 
was chosen as Grand Wezir by Sultan Ahmed II 
(16 Radjab 1105 = 12 March 1694). He carried 
on the campaign against Hungary, which proved 
unsuccessful. He arranged that a council of the 
ministers should be held on four days every week, 
and changed the Egyptian crown-lands which had 
previously been let on lease and burdened with 
a yearly rent fmickata'a _), into fiefs on a life tenure 
{tnalikitiic). The mutiny of the janissaries which 
marked the beginning of the reign of Mustafa II 
cost him his life (iic6 = 1695); his prodigality 
had ruined him: the confiscation of his property 
only produced a ridiculously small sum. — 7. Cor- 
lulu ‘All Pasha, the son of a peasant (Paul Lucas, 
Voyitgc i. 116) or of a barber (Cantemir, La 
Motraye) from Corlli, first page (icoghlan), then 
cokadar, (pall-bearer) silih-dar (sword-bearer), We¬ 
zir, kaJm-makam (chief officer of a Kaza), Gover¬ 
nor of Tripoli (Syria), then once more silihdar, 
was appointed to succeed Baltadji Muhammed sa 
Grand Wezir by Ahmed III (19 Muharram 1118 = 
May 1706); the kidnapping of Avedik, the .\r- 
menian Patriarch who was hostile to ths Catholics 
from Chio, by Ferriol, the French Ambassador, 
occasioned persecutions of the Catholic Armenians 
and the Jesuits of Galata, who were accused of 
complicity in the plot; '.All Pasha attempted to 
restrict the power of the Shaikh al-Islam, and to 
reform the administration; he instituted the super¬ 
vision of the expenses of the imperial kitchens, 
fixed the number of the deftcrlii (soldiers released 
from military service in times of war); he built 
vessels, cast cannons and anchors, for which he 
established a special foundry at the arsenal; he 
built the mosque which stands before the Bagnio 
and repaired the aqueduct of Halka-li, at Con¬ 
stantinople. He married one of the daughters of 
the deposed Sultan Mustafa II. As he wished for 
war with Russia, he promised Charles XII of 
Sweden the assistance of the Idian of the Crimea 
in consequence of which he ventured upon the 
battle of Pultawa (July 8, 1709); the difficulties 
created Sublime Porte by the stay of the king of 
Sweden at Bender for the annoyed the Sultan, who 
removed LAlI Pasha from office (18 Rabr II 1122 = 
June 16, 1710) and banished him as Governor of 
Kaffa; he died at Mitylene in 1123 (1711). — 
8. Heklmzade (Hekim oghlu) ^All Pasha, son of 
Nuh Efendi, a Venetian renegade and physician 
to Mustafa II, born 15 Shaman 1100 (June 4, 1689); 
Ser'asker under the Sultan Mahmud I, in the 
campaign against Persia; marched on Hamadhan; 
defeated Shah Tahmasp III on the plain of Kurl- 
djan (13 RabP I U44 = Sept. 15, 1731); captured 
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Urmiya (15 Djumada I = Nov. 15), and Tibriz; 
was elected Grand Wezir when peace was con¬ 
cluded (15 Ramadan =: March 12, 1732); improved 
the coinage; awarded Bonneval the title of General 
cf Bombardiers {kumbaradii)^ with the insignia of 
the two horse tails built a large mosque at 

Coastantinople; was dismissed from office, in spite 
of his wise, considerate and beneficent administra¬ 
tion, because he had expressed the wish that he 
himseif might command the army sent out against 
Persia ''22 Safar Il48=july 14, 1735); was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Bosnia; shut himself up in 
Trawmik in order to check the Austrian generals 
who had invaded the province, ordered the inha¬ 
bitants to be enrolled en masse; fought Field- 
Marshal Hildburghausen beneath the walls of 
Banjaluka, and relieved the town (August 4, 1737): 
reduced the Albanian insurgents; ravaged the 
country between the Kulpa and the Unna; was 
re-instated as Grand Wezir to succeed al-Hadjdj 
Ahmed (t Safar 1155 = April 7, 1742) and once 
more deposed in the following year, when it be¬ 
came known that the Persians had marched on 
Baghdad and Basra; was elected Governor of Aleppo 
(1158=1745), and chosen to command, as Ser- 
'asker, the troops sent out to Kars, against Nadir- 
Shah; the peace which shortly followed rendered 
his mission useless. On the accession of 'Othman 
III, he was for the third time appointed Grand 
Wezir, while he was Governor of Kiitahia (4 Dju¬ 
mada I 1168 = Feb. 16, 1755)1 and dismissed 
from office fifty-three days later in consequence, 
as was alleged, of a terrible conflagration, but in 
reality on account of his quarrel with the favourite 
Silihdar of the Sultan; imprisoned in the tower 
of Leander(Kizkulesi), then banished to Famagusta, 
and later sent to Egypt as Governor; he found this 
province in a state of absolute anarchy, and when 
he was recalled (1170 = 1757), he was permitted 
to settle down in any district of .A.sia Minor; he died 
in the first year of the reign of Mustafa III ( t 171 = 
1758). He left behind him some mystical hymns 
(Wasif, 135—137; Hammer-Purgstall, Osm. D'uhlk. 
iv. 177)- — 9 - 'ArabadjI ‘All Pasha, a native of 
Okhri, Ka^’im-maljam of the Imperial Stirrup, was 
appointed to the post of Grand Wezir by Sulai- 
man II, after the death of Mustafa K'dprulu at 
the battle of Slankamen (Aug. 19, 1691); punished 
Muhammed Eglnli, the Agha of the janissaries, 
by dismissing him from office, and ordering him 
to be driven home on a chariot drawn by oxen 
(whence the surname of ‘.ArabadjI given him by 
the people, — “coach-man”); when he wished 
to use the same procedure with Isma‘il the Kizlar- 
agha, Nezir, the latter’s successor, obtained his ' 
discharge and his exile to Rhodes (5 Radjab 1103= I 
March 23, 1692). ^ I 

Bibliography. ‘Othman-zade, Hadlkat al- \ 
luuzarop (Constantinople 1271) pp. 20, 31, 51, 
65, 118, 121 ; ist dhail pp. 10, 19, 42, 83; 
2a'l liJiail p. 39; Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des 
osman. Rekhes.^ see Index. (Cl. Hu.\rt.) 

‘ALI PASHA Damad, Turkish statesman 
and general born at the village of Seloz, on 
the banks of Lake Nictea, succeeded the Abaze 
Sulaiman as Silihdar; became the favourite of 
Sultan Ahmed III, who gave him his daughter 
Fatima, then aged four years, in marriage (6 
RabL I ii2t = May 16, 1709); succeeded 
in bringing about the dismissal from office of 
his enemy, ‘All Pasha of Corlu, and the ap¬ 


pointment in his stead of the incapable No‘man 
Koprulii, afterwards of Baltadji Muhammed Pasha; 
the KapUdan-pasha, Ibrahim Khodia. who had been 
appointed Grand Wezir, plotted to assassinate him, 
but was detected and ‘All Pasha succeeded him in the 
highest dignity of the Empire (i Rabi‘ II, 1125 = 
April 27, 1713). He concluded the Peace of 
Adrianople with the Russians, by which the fron¬ 
tier between the Samara and the Orel was fixed 
(Sept. 1714); he sent ‘Abd Allah Pasha Muhsin- 
zade to Egypt, to put an end to the revolt of 
Kaitas-Beg; he commanded the Ottoman troops 
against the Venetians in the Morean Campaign 
(1127 = 1715), crushed the Mainotes, and cap¬ 
tured Modon; he re-established at Galata-Serai 
the school of the Ic-oghlans, maintained the 
established order of promotion in the college of 
the ‘LTama‘ and organised the postal service 
and administration of Anatolia. An alliance be¬ 
tween Austria and Venice and a letter sent by 
Prince Eugene demanding the entire fulfilment 
of the treaty of Carlowicz, decided him to declare 
war (1128=1716). He fell, struck by a bullet 
on the forehead, during the battle of Peterwardein, 
when the Turks were already completely routed 
(.Aug. 5). He was interred at Belgrade; seventy 
years later, Loudon conveyed his coffin to Vienna, 
where it remains to-day, in the forest of Haders- 
dorf {Fimdgrubon des Orients v. 331; Fleischer, 
Kleinere Schriften iii. 609 et seq.). He was the 
patron of the historian Rashid. 

Bibliography. Rashid, Td’ri'kh ii. 161; 
Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. des osman. Reiches.^ 
vii, 166, 176, 182 et seq. 207 et seq., Jouannin 
and van Gaver, Turqute pp. 324—327. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

‘ALI pasha Mubarak, officer of the Egyp¬ 
tian engineer corps, statesman, and man of letters, 
was born in 1239 (1823-1824) at New Berumbal 
(Dakahllye, Nile Delta). Though of humble origin 
and of the peasant class, his industry, ambition 
and ability enabled him to become a pupil of 
different schools. It was decisive for his later ca¬ 
reer that, in 1251 (1835-1836), he went to the 
school of Kasr al-‘AinI, afterwards (in 1252) to 
that of Abu Za‘bal at Cairo, and that in 1260 
(1844) he was sent to Paris with the “Mission 
egyptienne”. In this city, and at the artillery- 
school at Metz, he perfected himself both as an 
officer, and in the duties of an engineer, which 
had already been the object of his ambition in 
his native country. On his return to Egypt (in 
1266=1849-50) he won the favour of‘Abbas, and 
gained high positions; in the Crimean War, he 
I was actively engaged at Constantinople, in the 
I Crimea, and at Gumushkhane; under Sa‘ld he 
I resigned, but under Isma‘li he occupied one after 
I another almost all the ministerial posts, and other 
responsible offices. Everywhere he introduced 
reforms, although acting with well-meant zeal 
rather than deep understanding. To him is due 
the establishment of printing-offices, and the prin¬ 
ting of school-books, especially technical ones, 
the work at the barrage near Cairo {al-Kanatir 
al-thairiya'), and at the Conference of Suez, the 
construction of railways, and irrigation-works, the 
foundation of the “Dar al-‘LTum”, which may be 
described as an “Ecole normale”, and of the 
“Bibliotheque Khediviale” (1870). In matters of 
education he was fortunate enough to obtain the 
advice and co-operation of that admirable Swiss 
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pedagogue, Ed. Dor Bey (who died in 1880). In 
June 1888, in the Riyad Pasha Ministry, he under¬ 
took for the last time the charge of public in¬ 
struction. The result more and more called to 
remembrance the saying of Sa'^id Pasha’s day: 
“Instruction publique — destruction publique"’. For 
as regards administrative and political morality, 
he was deeply stuck in the morass of the earlier 
period, which reached its zenith and fell to ruin 
under IsmaTl Pasha. There always stuck to 
him something of the naive cynicism of the fel¬ 
lah. The vigorous measures of Sir (afterwards 
Lord) Alfred Milner sufSced in bringing about his 
resignation (Spring 1891). He then lived as a 
private person at Cairo, and died on the S'’-’ Dju- 
mada I 1311 (November 14, 1893). For the ap¬ 
preciation of his personality and his works, refe¬ 
rence can be made to Zeitschr. i/. D^ntsch. Mor- 
gcnl. Gesclhch. xlvii, 720 et scq. 

Ilis earliest publications mostly treat of educa¬ 
tion, as for example the Tifrtf al-handjsa^ which 
appeared in 1858, and the Ta^)if al-afham fl 
iarblyat al~a^sam (Cairo 1289). The question of 
irrigation is dealt with in: A'iikljt>af al-fikr ft 
tadblr N'll Misr (Cairo 1298). I am not ac¬ 
quainted with his ’’Alum al-din (Alexandria 1299; 
cp. his Khitat xiii. 50, jr). Of his metrological 
studies only Part I appeared, under the title: al- 
Mizatt fi 'l-akyisa wa d-itwza/i (1309). During 
his last period of office he published a reading- 
book: Tarlk al-hid^'S' wa 'l-tamrin. His principal 
work, nl-Khitat al-djadlda al-tawflklya^ appeared 
in 1306 (1888-1889); it is intended to be a 
continuation of al-Makrlzi's Khitaly. cp. Oriental. 
Biblwgr. iii. n®. 1036; Goldziher, in the iViener 
Zeitschr. f. d. Ktinde dcs Morgenl. iv. 347 ct seq. 

I have already discussed elsewhere (/. <-.) the 
sources of the work. It is incorrect to maintain 
(Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter, ii. 482), 
that his topographical data are for the most part 
based on his own observation. The usefulness of 
the compilation should not cause its to forget the 
fact that we are dealing with a work which is 
the result of the collaboration of the most varied 
talents, and in which every statement must be 
accepted with caution. The LJtitat also contain 
his autobiography (ix. 37—61, s. v. Berunhdl). 

(K. VOLLERS.) 

‘’ALI PASHA Muhammed Emin, Turkish 
diplomatist and statesman, was born at Constan¬ 
tinople in Rabr I 1230 (Feb. 1815). He was a 
pupil of Rashid Pasha, charge d’affaires at London 
(1838), ambassador (1841), president of the Tan- 
zimdt (reform) Wezir Council, Grand (1855), pleni¬ 
potentiary at the Congress of Paris (1856) while the 
Khatf-i humdyun was being proclaimed (Feb. 18), 
the result of his efforts and those of Fu’ad Pasha; 
Gland Wezir 1857 and 1861, and also in 1867: 
went to Crete in person to treat with the insurg¬ 
ents (Oct. 4), but without success, and he set to 
work to introduce some more reforms, such as: 
the extension of the right of succession in the 
collateral line to the state lands and to the cus¬ 
tomary znakf^ the admission of foreigners to the 
possession of real estate in the whole territory 
of the Empire, e.xcepting Hidjaz and Yemen; the 
creation of a Council of State, of the College of 
Galata-Serai, and of a High Court of Justice; the 
introduction of the metric system for weights and 
measures. The title of Khedive was granted to 
IsmaJl Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt (1867); the lat¬ 


ter’s desire for independence led to an ener¬ 
getic intervention on the part of ’’All Pasha: on 
his ultimatum (Aug. 29, 1869), the Khedive de¬ 
livered up his fleet of iron-clads, reduced the 
effective force of his land troops, undertook t« 
send every year to the Sublime Porte a state¬ 
ment of his financial position, and to contract 
no loans or sign treaties without the Sultan s 
authorisation. Under his government, the Suolime 
Porte protested in vain against the decisions of 
the London Conference (May 13, 1871), which 
cancelled the clauses of the treaty of Paris, by 
which the Black Sea was declared neutral, to 
Russia's advantage. ‘’All Pasha died on Sept. 18, 
1871, leaving behind him the reputation of an 
honourable man and of a convinced reformer; it 
was by his ability and firmness that he was able 
to exert considerable influence over 'Abd al-"AzIz, 
whose suspicious and despotic character rendered 
the task a difficult one. 

Biblicgraphy. \. de la Jonquiere, Hist, 
de rEmpire ottoman pp. 553 et seq.\ Ed. En¬ 
gelhard!, La Turquic et Ic Tanziniat i. 143 tt 
seq.\ ii. i — ili; RiPat-Efendi, Ward al-hakaik 
(lith. Constantinople, undated) pp. 43—48; Ch. 
ilismer. Souvenirs du monde musulman (Paris 
1892) pp. 23 et seq. (Cl. IIu.tRT.) 

ALi PASHA Rizwan Begowic. [See 

RIZW.AN BEGOWIC.] 

‘’ALI al-RIDA b Musa b. Dja'far, eighth 
Imam of the Shfahs, born at Medina in 148 (765) 
ft 153 (770)- The 'Abbasid Caliph al-Ma'mun, 
while he was at Merw in 201 (816), sent two 
messengers to summon him: he constituted him 
I heir presumptive to the caliphate, and gave him 
the surname of Kidd mm dl Muhammed (the Well- 
Beloved of the family of Muhammed); he ordered 
his tioops to change the black uniform of the 
‘Abbisids for the green one of the ‘Alids; he also 
altered the colour of the flags. He had chosen him 
on account of his piety and of his learning, exclu¬ 
ding the 'Abbasids (2 Ramadan 201 = March 24, 
817). This designation was the cause of many 
uprisings, notably that of the inhabitants of Bagh¬ 
dad, who proclaimed Ibrahim b. al-Mahdl as Caliph. 
“All informed al-Ma’mtin of the disorders nhich 
had been taking place among the people since the 
death of his brother, and which had been hidden 
from his knowledge by his Minister, Fadl b. Sahl. 
On the assassination of the latter at Sarakhs, per¬ 
haps at the Caliph's instigation, al-Ma’mun left 
I Merw, and went to Tus, in order to spend a short 
time by the tomb of Hartln al-RashId, his father. 
It was then that Wll suddenly died in the same 
city (in the quarter of Nukan) at the end of Sa- 
far 203 (early in Sept., 818), from a surfeit of 
grapes; his followers have always affirmed that 
he was poisoned, and died after a three days’ 
illness, after eating a pomegranate offered him by 
“All b. Hisham. He was 44 years, 49 years six 
months, or 53 years of age, according to the date 
that is adopted for his birth. The Caliph mourned 
I him deeply, followed his bier, and said the 
last prayers. He was interred close to the tomb 
of al-Raidiid, and his mausoleum (Meshhed) has 
given its name to the present capital of Persian 
Khorasan, which has supplanted the city of Tus 
(Hamd Allah Mustawfl, A'uzhat al-kulub, and 
iladjdl, Zinat al-tnadydlis.^ in Barbier de Meynard’s 
Dictionn. de la Perse p. 396, note I; Ibn Ba- 
tnta iii. 78). 
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Shl'^ah dogmatics. — Numerous miracles 
are attributed to him; rain fell in answer to his 
prayers, and he indicated for which province 
every rain-cloud was destined; he caused a gold 
coin to come from a rock by rubbing it with 
a piece of wood: he informed “^Abd Allah b. 
Mughira of a prayer which the latter had made 
at Mecca; he knew what passed in the hearts of 
men and gave many examples thereof; he knew 
beforehand the hour of men’s deaths. In mid¬ 
winter he made the grass grow in a garden and 
the grapes ripen. The third hour of the day is sacred 
to him; his intercession is invoked for a favou¬ 
rable journey by land or sea, and in order to be 
delivered from the sufferings of exile (^D/annat 
al-^tilud^ tab. XV). 

Bibliography. Tabari iii. 1029; Mas'iidi, 
Muru^ (Paris) vii. 3, 61; Ya'kubI (ed. Houtsma) 
ii. 550; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) vi. 249. 

_ (Cl. Hu.vrt). 

'ALI SHE_R. [See newaT.] 

'ALI-TEGIN, a prince of Transoxiana 
(Ma vvara’ al-Nahr) of the house of the llek- 
^^ans. Nothing is known of the details of his 
genealogical relationships with the other princes 
of this house; according to Ibn al-AthIr (ed. 
Tomb. ix. 323), he was a brother of the con¬ 
queror of Ma wara^ al-Nahr (Nasr b. 'All), yet 
this statement (which seems to have originated 
as a mere interpolation) must probably be rejected. 
The name '’All b. 'All is not mentioned on any 
coins of this period, on the other hand we find 
that of 'All b. Husain, who might perhaps be 
identified with the 'AII-Tegln of literary sources 
(cp. Ho worth in the Journ. of the Roy. As. 
Soc. XXX. 485-486). \Ve know just as little as 
to when and how he acquired his authority. Bai- 
hakl (ed. Morley, p. 418) represents the Wezir 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Maimandl as saying in the year 423 
(1032), that 'All-Tegin had been in Ma wara” al- 
Nahr for thirty years. In 416 (1025) 'Ali-Tegin 
had to defend himself at the same time against 
Mahmud of Ghazna and the powerful Kadr-Khan 
of Kashghar: the union of the allied armies took 
place not far from Samarkand; 'Ali-Tegin was 
forced to evacuate his capitals Samarkand and 
Bulchara, and to retreat to the steppes; during 
the pursuit his wife and daughter fell into the 
hands of the enemy (for details see GardizI, Zain 
al-athbar, ms. Cambridge, King’s College o'*. 213, 
fob 123-124, and ms. Oxford, Bodleian, Ouseley 
nO. 240, fol. 153-154, quoted by W. Barthold, 
Turkestan during the epoch of the Mongol inva¬ 
sion {^Turkestan %o epokhu ?nongolskago nashest- 
■wiyd) texts pp. 14—17; Mahmud’s union with 
Kadr-Khan is briefly mentioned in BaihakI, ed. 
Morley, pp. 98 and 655). But the land was soon 
cleared of Mahmud and his allies, so that 'Ali- 
Tegin was able to maintain his rule. In 423 (1032) 
the Kh"arizmshah Altuntash appeared before Bu¬ 
khara with an army, by order of the Sultan 
Mas'ud, and captured the city; he was however 
mortally wounded in the battle of Dabusiya, as 
the result of which his Wezir was compelled to 
conclude a treaty with 'Ali-Tegin, and to lead 
his army back to Kh"arizm (Baihaki pp. 424- 
425). 'Ali-Tegin’s death must have taken place 
towards the end of 425 or the beginning of 426 
(in Autumn 1034). When Mas'ud received in 
Dhu'l-ka'da, 425 (beginning of October, 1034) a 
report from I^orasSn, 'Ali-Tegin was mentioned 


therein as a living ruler (Baihaki p. S 35 )i 
in the middle of RabT I, 426 (end of January, 
1035) tidings of his death was only known 
in Nishapiir as a vague rumour (ib. p. 551); not 
until the beginning of Djumada II (April) of the 
same year, did the Sultan Mas'ud, who was then 
in Tabaristan, receive certain tidings from Balkh 
that 'Ali-Tegin was dead and that his eldest son 
had succeeded him {ib. p. 575 )' Baihaki in 
another passage (p. 856) regards the departure 
of the Seldjuks from Ma wara’ al-Nahr, which 
took place as early as the year 425 (Autumn of 
1034), as a consequence of the events occurring 
after 'All-Tegin's death. (W. Barthold.) 

ALI TEPEDILENLI, born at Tepe-dilen 
(Albania) in 1741, was a descendant of the old 
Beys of the land. His father having been deprived 
of his fief, 'All gathered together a number of 
brigands and succeeded in re-capturing Tepe-dilen. 
To the Sublime Porte he rendered the service of 
subduing the Pashas of Scutari (Shkodra) and 
Delvino; was confirmed in his office of Bey; be¬ 
came Pasha of Trikala in 1787; took Janina in 
the following year and became Governor of it; 
in 1797 he had it fortified by French engineers; 
the English ceded Parga to him in 1817. He ruled 
in Albania, Epirus and part of Thessaly, and de¬ 
clared himself independent in 1234 (1819), w'hen 
he was summoned to Constantinople to justify his 
conduct. In order to defend himself, he enrolled 
Greek volunteers and klephts (brigands) in the 
Morea, in Livadia and in Bceotia, as well as Ser¬ 
vians and Walachians. His sons, Ahmed Mukhtar, 
Wall and Salih, who were in command at Berat, 
Preveza, and Lepanto (A^ine-bakhti) respectively, 
were either defeated, or abandoned him, in succes¬ 
sion. Overpowered himself near Janina by Pehliwan 
and Isma'il Pasha (22 Dhu’l-ka'da, 1235 = Aug. 
31, 1820), he shut himself up in the citadel, with 
800 men and 200 pieces of cannon; held out for 
several months, so bravely that Khurshid Pasha, 
discouiaged retired to Arta and did not succeed 
in regaining his advantage till the year following 
(1237 =: 1821). Hemmed in at close quarters in a 
tower of the castle on the lake, 'All Pasha sur¬ 
rendered on condition of a safe-conduct; but the 
Sultan Mahmud having ordered his death, he 
died defending himself against the soldiers sent 
to arrest him (13 Djumada I, 1237 — Feb. 5, 1822). 
Avaricious, cruel and treacherous, but of remark¬ 
able energy, he lent powerful aid to Greek 
independance by calling the insurgents of Greece 
to his assistance. 

Bibliography. Jouannin and Van Gaver, 
Turquie pp. 392—395 ; Djewdet-Pasha, TcZrikh 
x. 248; xi. 92, 98, 158, 285; xii. 36; Ibra¬ 
him Manzur Efendi, Memoires sur la Gr'ece et 
RAlbanie ' 1827; portrait); W. Daven¬ 

port, Historical portraiture of leading events 
(London 1823); S. Arabantinos, 'Inofix AAij 
nza-s (Athens 1896); A. Th. Parcker, Tie Su- 
Uotcn und Hire Kriege (Breslau 1834); Pouque- 
ville, Hisioire de la regeneration dc la Gr'ece 
(Paris 1825). _ (Cl. Huart.) 

'ALI WAS!'. [See wasi' 'alIsi.] 
ALIDAD(E). [See al-'idada.] 

'ALIDS, descendants of'All b. Abi Talib, 
who had fourteen sons and at least seventeen 
daughters, namely: I. by Fatima, daughter of the 
Prophet, his only lawful wife while she lived: 
al-Hasan, al-Husain, Muhassin (Muhsin among the 
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Persian Shi^ites) who died in infancy, Zainab the 
eldei-, Umm Kulthum the elder j 2. by Umm al- 
Banln bint Hizam: Abbas, Dja far, ^^^bd Allah, 

‘^Othman (all killed at Kerbela% without issue, 
save the first); 3. by Laila bint Mas'^ud b. 
Khalid: ^Ubaid Allah, Abu Bekr: 4. by Asma^ 
bint ‘^Umais al-Khath~amIya: Yahya, Muhammed 
the younger (according to tli^am b. Muhammed), 
or Yahya, '"Awn (according to \Yakidi, Muhammed 
the younger being the son of a slave); 5. by 
Umm Habib bint Rabfa, surnamed al-Sahba^, a 
slave captured by l^alid b. al-\ValId at ''Ain al- 
Tamr: “^Omar, Rukaiyai 6. by Umama bint Abi’l- 
^Asi b. al-Rabi^, whose mother was Zainab, daughter 
of the Prophet: Muhammed the second: 7. by 
Khawla bint Dja'^far; Muhammed the elder, sur¬ 
named Ibn al-Hanaflya; 8. by Umm-Sa'Id bint 
^Urwa b. Mas'^ud al-Thakafi: Umm al-Hasan, Ramla 
the elder; 9. by Mah>at bint Imru'’ al-Kais b* 
'^Adl: a daughter who died in infancy; 10. by 
different mothers whose names are not known: 
Umm Hank, Maimuna, Zainab the younger, Ramla 
the younger, Umm Kulthum the younger, Fatima, 
Umama, Khadidja, Umm al-Kiram. Umm Salarna, 
Umm Dja'far, Hjumana, Isafisa (Tabari i. 3471 
ct scq?). 

Five of these sons left issue, namely: al-TTasan, 
al-Husain, Muhammed b. al-Hanafiya, 'Omar and 
'Abbas (Wakidi in Tabari i. 3473; Mas'Qdi, Miirudj 
V. 149; id.^ transl. Carra de Vaux p. 3$8). 

The most celebrated line is that of al-Hiisain; the 
last nine of the “twelve Imams'’ of the ShFahs are 
directly descended from it: U-MI Zain al-U\bidin, 
Muhammed al-Bakir, ^a'’far al-Sadik, Musa 
' 1 -Kazim, “All al-Rida, Muhammed al-l)jawad, 'xWl 
al-Hadi, Hasan al-\\skarl, Muhammed al-Mahdi 
[see the separate articles]. 

The descendants of b. Abl Talib were, 
for the most part, unfortunate: and their mis¬ 
fortunes fill the pages of Muslim history. The 
^Alids were persecuted by the Umaiyads (Ibra¬ 
him the Imam at Hairan, Zaid b. Zain al-UYbidln 
at Kufa): and they were outwitted by the 'Ah- 
basids, who diverted to their own advantage 
the sympathies of the Persian adherents to 
the Shl%h cause. Many among them died by 
poison, as al-Hasan and Dja'far al-Sadilv at Me¬ 
dina; Musa ' 1 -Kazim at Bagdad: 'All al-Rida at 
Tus; Muhammed al-Djawad at Bagdad; others 
revolted against the authority of the Caliphs, and 
died fighting or at the hands of the executioner. 
Above all the branch of al-Hasan has furnished a 
large number of unsucessful pretenders: Muhammed 
al-Nafs al-Zakiya (brother of the Idris who founded 
a dynasty m the Maghrib) at Medina in 145 
(762-763); a brother of his, Ibrahim, at Basia; 
Husain b. UMi at Mecca in 169 (785-786); Mu¬ 
hammed b. Tabataba in the Trak (169 = 785-786): 
Muhammed b. Sulaiman at Medina: UVlX b. Muham¬ 
med at Basra (at the same time as Zaid b. Musa 
’ 1 -Kazim); Ibrahim b. Musa in Yemen: al-Hasan 
b. Zaid in Tabaristan (250 = 864); al-Husain at 
Kufa: Isma'il b. Yusuf at Mecca: Muhammed b. 
Zaid in Tabaristan (281—287 = 894—900); Ah¬ 
med b. Muhammed in Upper Egypt; Hasan b.'All 
in Tabaristan (301 = 913-914); etc. The branch 
of al-Husain, which was distinguished for its 
piety, its holiness, and the purity of its morals, 
has furnished fewer insurgents: yet in addition to 
Zaid b. Musa, who is mentioned above, Mu¬ 
hammed b. ^a^far al-Sadik, who revolted at 


Mecca in 200 (815-816), may be cited; as 
also al-Husain al-Aftas, at Medina; Muhammed 
hammed b. Kasim in Khora^an (219 = 834); al- 
Ha^an al-Kar'kl at Kazwin (250 = 864), Muhassin 
(Muhsin) b. Dja'far, surnamed Ibn Rida, at Da¬ 
mascus. The Idrisids are certainly 'Alids (al- 
Hasan’s branch); the case of the Fatimids and 
the Alinohades (al-Muwahhidun) is less certain. 
A list of the U-\lids who died a violent death 
may be found in Mas^udl, Murudq vii. 404. Among 
the Umaiyads, ‘^Omar II b. UVbd al-U\zIz was 
the only one who felt qualms of conscience on 
account of the fact that the family of the Pro¬ 
phet had been deprived of its rights; he distri¬ 
buted ten thousand dinars among the descendants 
of UA.li by Fatima who resided at Medina 
V. 421); among the 'Abbasids, al-Ma^mun wished 
to make ‘^All al-Rida a joint-ruler, and to appoint 
him as his successor; but the persecutions began 
again with al-Mutawakkil, who broke open and 
ransacked the tomb of al-Husain at Kerbela', and 
lasted until the time of al-Muntasir. 

At the present day the descendants of the 
Piophet are very numeious and are diffused through¬ 
out all Muslim countries: they are distinguis¬ 
hed from the other Muslims by the title of 
saiyid or sh<^y'if^ and the right to wear the green 
turban. Their descent is established more or less 
authentically by a certificate or genealogical tree 
{^diadjara^ silsilc name). In the Ottoman Empire, 
they are subjected to the supervision and the au¬ 
thority of the nak'ib oi-a.^?af (inspector of the 
^Alids) whose office was re-established by Sultan 
Bayazid II; there is one in every large city; he 
controls the certificates, gives them to those who 
have proved their descent, and punishes offen¬ 
ders who make use of the rank of sherlf, 

UA. 1 i d dynasties. [For criticism of Alid des¬ 
cent, see the separate articles.] Branch of al-Hasan: 

1. Idrisids, descendants of Idris b. Idris b. ^Abd 
Allah b. Hasan II in the Maghrib until 296 (908); 

2. Sulaimanids, descendants of Sulaiman b. Dawud 
b. Hasan II, at Mecca, then in Yemen (al-Suwaidi, 
Saba:ik al-dhahab p. 77); 3, Sulaimanids, des¬ 
cendants of Sulaiman, brother of Idris b. 'Abd Al¬ 
lah b. Hasan 11 , in the Maghrib (al-Suwaidi,/. r.); 
4. Banu Ckhaidir, descendants of Musa ’ 1 -Djawn, 
brother of Muhammed al-Nafs al-Zakiya, at Mecca 
and in Yemen from 251 till 350 (865—961; cp. 
Munadjdjim Bash! li. 429); 5. Banu-Tabataba in 
\emen, 288(901); 6. the Hawa^drim (Banu-Fallta), 
descendants of Abu-Hashim b. Muhammed, of the 
branch of U\hd Allah b. Hasan II, Emirs of Mecca 
fiom 460 till 59S (1067—1202); 7. Banu-SMih, 
descendants of Salih b. U\bd Allah b. Mus'd, of 
the same branch, at Ghana in the Suudan; 8. the 
Hasanids of Amol, from 250 till 300 (864— 
9^3)5 9 * the Banu Katada, Emirs of Mecca, from 
598(1201-1202) to the present day; 10. the Sa'^did 
Shenfs in Morocco, from 957 (1550) till 1070 
(*659)1 **• ills Filali Serifs in Morocco, from 
*075 (*664) until the present; 12. and 13. the 
Wazzani and KittanI Sherifs in Morocco, up to 
the present time. 

Branch of al-Husain: i. the Fatimids or 'Ubai- 
dids, descendants of DjaTar al-Sadik; 2. the Hu- 
sainids of Tabaristan and of Dail'am, from 301 
to 318 (913—930); 3. other branches in Djordjan 
from 304 to 356 (916—967); 4. Banu-Mehna at 
Medina, since before 601 (1204: cp. Munadjdjim 
Badii ii. 665); 5. Rassids, descendants of Kasim 
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RassI, who died in 246 (860), of the branch of 
Zaid b. b. al-Husain, at Sa'da in Yemen, 

until 680 (1281); 6. Zaidids of Tabaristan, from 
250 to 316 (864—928); 7. Zaidids of San^a^, 
descendants of Kasim b. Muhammed. 

Uncertain descent; i. Banu Musa at Mecca and 
at Medina, from 350 to 453 (961—1061;; 2. BanU- 
Hamud at Cordova and Malaga, from 407 to 449 
(1016—1057). (Cl. Huart.) 

ALIF is the name of the first letter of the 
Arabic alphabet, with the numerical value i. Being 
ignorant of the origin of the name, the Arabs 
have invented a curious etymology {^Lisan xx. 
310, 11: 'U'a-summiyat li^annaha ia^laf-* 

kiill^ha^ i. e, because it can be associ¬ 
ated with any of the other consonants). Accor¬ 
ding to the character of the Semitic alphabets, 
which can only include consonantal sounds, we 
understand by it solely the voiceless laryngal 
explosive, which, according to tradition, was pro¬ 
nounced with an especially strong intonation by 
the Tamlmites, almost like ^ain (e. g. ^an instead 
of an) — hence the designation for this 

dialectic peculiarity’ Arab philologists, how¬ 
ever, saw in alif, when as mater lectionis it de¬ 
notes the prolongation of the sound a sign to 
be distinguished from the consonant alif, and go 
so far in their error as to assign it in this case 
another place of articulation. This latter, which 
cannot be combined with a vowel of its own, is 
named by them al-alif al^hiiyina or al-sakina. 
while on the other hand they call the true con¬ 
sonantal alif al-alif al-muiahatrika. As, however, 
in this last character the alif is always written 
with the sign hamza ('), they aUo give it the 
appelation of al^alif al^mahmuza or briefly hamza. 
This distinction between alif and hamza which 
they which they lay down and strictly adhere to 
in their linguistics, is untenable; in practise they 
themselves frequently use alif in the wider sense to 
denote the consonantal sound. The alif of the article, 
of the verbal forms 7—10, and of a few nouns (e. g. 
ism^ imru^) is only a prosthetic ahf, which is not 
pronounced in continuous speech fal-Zamakh^harl, 
al-Mufassal p. 169, 2 scq.) and hence it is 
called alif al-wasf (alif of union), as opposed 
to the constant alif, alif al-katf \, e. alif of se¬ 
paration. On account of the difficulties which the 
articulation of alif as an laryngal explosive pro¬ 
duces, especially at the end of a syllable, atte¬ 
nuation of the sound takes place in the pronun¬ 
ciation. The Arabs, who name this phenomenon 

takhfif al’hamza (“lightening of the hamza’’ _ 

Mufasjal p. 165, 17—167, i^), distinguish three 
kinds of takhfif'^ l. The transformation of the 
alif into zvaw or yTp {ibdal al-hamza)2, the 
approximation to either of these two letters in 
the pronunciation (d;a^l al-hamza baina baind) 
and 3. the complete elimination {al-hadhf). Doub¬ 
ling or assimilation of the consonantal alif can 
only take place in cases like al~rd'as {Mufasjal 
p. 192, 4—s); with regard to the alif of prolon¬ 
gation , this is of itself inconceivable. 

On account of its manifold application in Acci¬ 
dence, the Arabs have introduced names {alkab 
al~alifat) for the different functions of alif. The alif 
al-wikaya or al-alif al-fasila (the “diacritic” alif), 
occurring at the end of some verbal forms (e. g. 3^^ 
pers. pi, masc. perf.) has only orthographical signi¬ 
ficance ; the alif al-ilhdh (the affixed alif) has a 
constructive etymological force in the case of 


masculine and feminine nouns, and is either alif 
maksura (alif liable to abbreviation) as in al-arta.^ 
al-sakra.^ or alif maf?iduda (alif always long) as 
in al-kuba^.^ al-kamrlf \ as a prefix it can be used 
either as alif aUtafdil wdl-takslr (alif expressing 
superiority and inferiority), to form the elative, 
or as alif ^dtnila or alif ald'ibara (the alif which 
influences meaning) to form the i. pers. sing. fut. 
— In addition mention must be made of the 
interrogative alif {^alif al-istif ham ), the alif of 
the vocative (alif al-nidd).^ the alif expressing a 
lament (alif al-nudba).^ further that which forms 
the plural (alif al-^am^\ e. g. in ^ibdl) and that 
which forms the dual (alif al-tdnitjf). In all Arabic 
lexicons at the beginning of the articles Hamza 
and Alif laiyina.^ these and other cases are speci¬ 
fied, and also most grammarians treat alif as an 
auxiliary and supplementary letter (ziyadat al- 
alif zaa'l-hamza) in special paragraphs (e. g. Mu- 
fasj^al p. 170, 10—17). 

Bibliography'. Lisan al-^Arab xx. 311- 
312; Lane, Lexicon p. i ct seq.\ G. Weil, Die 
Behandliing des Hamza-Alif (Zeitschr. f. Assy- 
riologie xix. i—63); Wright, Comp. Grammar 
pp. 43—47; Zimmern, Vergl. Grajnmatik § 6 
c—h; Lindberg, Vergl. Grammaiik pp. I—18. 

(Weil.) 

ALIGARH is the capital of the district in 
British India of the same name, division Meerut 
(Mirat) in the ‘•United Provinces”. The district 
(1946 sq. miles, or 5024.5 sq. km.) had 1 200822 
inhabitants in 1901, and the town 70434 (of 
whom 27518 were Muhammedans). The town was 
originally called Coil (Kol), while the citadel, 
which was erected in 1524, was denoted by Ali¬ 
garh (“high fortress”) after its restoration in 1776 
by Nadjaf Khan. Before this the fortress was 
called Ramgarh, and occasionally one also comes 
across the name Sabitgarh, after a certain Sabit 
I^an, and Muhammedgarh. The modern Aligarh 
is principally noted for its A n g 1 o - O r i e n t a 1 
College. This was founded in 1875 by Saiyid 
Ahmed IGian [q. v.], although it was not until 
January 1877 that the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
laid the foundation-stone of the present College. 
The erection was considerably enlarged later by 
the foundation of a hospital and of the so-called 
“English House”. During the lifetime of Saiyid 
.Yhmed Khan (i. e. until 1898), the management 
of the affairs of the College, especially the fi¬ 
nance, were in his hands, and caused him con¬ 
siderable anxiety. He had, however, the good 
fortune to possess in Th. Beck an excellent prin¬ 
cipal for the College, who during his term of 
office (1883—1899) was able to surmount all 
difficulties, and raised the establishment to a flou¬ 
rishing condition. He found worthy successors in 
Th. Morison (1899—1905) and W. A. J. Arch¬ 
bold, who at present holds the position. Although 
the original intention of the founder aimed at 
iuvenile instruction, the school soon developed into 
a College on English lines, which the directors 
are now striving to convert into a Muhammedan 
University. In 1891 the number of students was 
310; ten years later it increased to 560, and at 
the present time has reached to upwards of 800. 
Instruction is given in the following subjects; 
English, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, History, Mathe¬ 
matics etc. Eight teachers of European origin, and 
a certain number of Indian graduates, are engaged 
in the work; the appointment of Dr. J. Horovitz 
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to the Chair of Arabic arose from the efforts 
which are being made to familiarise the students 
with European methods of research in this branch 
also. The management of the College lies in the 
hands of a number of Muhammedan trustees, and 
is independent of the British Government, al¬ 
though the latter promotes the enterprise in dif¬ 
ferent ways. 

History: Coil, which was certainly of an¬ 
cient foundation, was captured towards the end 
of the I2’f^ century by Kutb al-Din Aibeg [q. v.]. 
After this it is often mentioned in the history 
of the Muhamraedans of India and has been des¬ 
cribed by many Muslim authors, as for example 
by the famous traveller Ibn BatuU (cp. the Paris 
edition of his iv. 6), who visited it 

in 1342 A. D. In 1785, the town fell into the 
hands of the Mahratta chiefs of the Sindhia fa¬ 
mily, who with the help of the Frenchman De 
Boigne drilled their troops in European fashion, 
but were finally compelled to yield the town to 
the English under Lord Lake (1803). 

Bibliography', Imperial Gazetteer v. 208- 
209; Morison, The history of the Mithamma- 
ilan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh from its 
foundation to the year igoj together loith the 
Annual Report for the year jgo2~igoj and 
the Appendices; Revue dit monde musulman 
i_ 380-381. 

ALIHA. pi. of IIah [q. v.]. 

ALILAT, according to a much discussed but 
very doubtful passage in Herodotus, is the name 
of an Arabian goddess. .\s deities of Arabia in 
iii. ch. 8 he mentions Dionysos, called Opatal by 
the Arabs, and Urania (i. e. Aphrodite LTania), 
whom they name “AUIat”. On the other hand 
he says (i. ch. 131), that Aphrodite Urania is 
called ^lylitta by the Assyrians, and “Alitta*' by 
the Arabs. Hence the question arises, which foim 
is the coiTect one. Blochet proposes to change 
Alilat to Alidat; but it is just as probable that 
in the second passage the name Mylitta which 
precedes may be responsible for the corruption 
of the authentic Alilat, Proceeding from Alilat, 
the form can be explained either as al-llai (i. e, 
fern, of El\ cp. V/ of the Phcenicians and the 
South Arabians) or as a contraction of alllahat 
(i. e. fem. of Ilah). According to the latter ex¬ 
planation, whose upholders have in part pro¬ 
posed to read “Alilaat” for Alilat, the name would 
be identical with al-Lat [q-v.]. Glaser and Hom¬ 
me! compare the Eg)'ptian “Wereret’’ with Alilat. 

Bib liogr a ph y : Blochet, Lc culte d\dphro- 
dite-Anahita chez les Arabes du Paganisme 
p. 12; Lagarde, Cbersieht uber die.. . Bildung 
der Nomina pp. 168-169; Glaser, Punt {Mitt, 
dcr Vorderasiat. Gesellsch. 1899, Part. 2) p-2i; 
Hommel, Aufsdtze and Abhandlungen pp. 215, 
270-271. (F. Bithl.) 

‘^ALIM (a.), wise, learned [cp. ^aum] : al-"Alim 
is an epithet of God. 

'ALIM (a.), knowing, acquainted with [cp. 
‘^ALlM, UvLLAM, 'allama] ; the fem. 'alima (pi. 
"awalim) — in Egypt whence the f'rench 

almec has also the meaning ‘‘female singer, or 
dancer”^ cp. Lane, Modern Egyptians (London 
1842) i. 249; ii, 72. 

ALINDJAg is a foitress in the district of 
Xakhciwan (Adharbaidjan). 

£ I 6 1 1 o g ?-^a p h y: P. Horn, Die Denkzjiir- 
digkeiten des Sdh Tahmdsp Ivon Pci'sienp. 1425 


Saduk IsfahanI, Tahklk al-frah (in Barbier de 
ileynard, Dictionn. de la Perse p. 52); 
hammed Hasan-Khan Sani'’ al-Dawla, MiPdt 
al-bulddn-i Ndsiri (Teheran 1294) i. 95 - 

(Cl. Huart.) 

ALISA‘S (or x\LV-rsA') B. Ukhtub, the Biblical 
prophet Elisha, is mentioned twice in the 
KoCan (vi. 86; xxxviii. 48), both times after 
Isma'il (Ishmael). Baidawl (on Kor an, loc. cit.) 
says that Hamza and al-Kisa'I read Allaisa', and 
he remarks that in either reading the first syllable 
is the definite article. Although in I Kings xix. 
16, 19 is said that Elisha was the son of Shaphat, 
the Muslim commentators on the Kor’an and chro¬ 
niclers call Alisa'’s father Ukhtub. Khondemir 
makes him a descendant of Ephraim son of Jo¬ 
seph. His first meeting with Ilyas (Elijah) is 
related as follows: Ilyas once came into the house 
of a poor old Israelite widow, whose deceased 
husliand was called Ukhtub and who had a young 
p.aralytic son named Alisa". Ilyas cured the latter 
through his prayer, and since then Alisa' ac¬ 
companied him in all his errands. This has evidently 
been adapted from I Kings xvii. 9 e( seq.. although 
in xix. 20 it is said that Elisha when he first 
met Elijah had both his parents living. Certain 
authors identify Alisa' with the prophet generally 
designated as Ibn alladJTiz (“the son of the old 
woman”), but Tabari (i. 535) applies this appel¬ 
lation to Hazkil (Ezekiel). Alisa' was the succes¬ 
sor iyoasi') of Ilyas in prophecy; he was also 
! in charge of the Ark of the Covenant, which ac¬ 
cording to Muslim writers was handed over 
from one prophet to the other. After having 
preached to the Israelites the unity of God, Alisa' 
prayed to God to take him away from this world 
and place him near Ilyas. His first wish was 
granted; he died leaving Tjhu T-Kifl as his suc¬ 
cessor. — The Muslim authors assign Alisa' a 
much earlier epoch than that in which the Bi¬ 
blical narrative places him, i. e. long befoie 
King Saul. Tabari (i. 559) even says that it was 
Alisa' whom the witch of En-dor made to 
rise from the grave for King Saul (see I Samuel 
xxviii. 8 ct seq.). But there is much confusion as 
to his identity; both Tabari and Tha'labi quote the 
opinion of certain authorities who identify Alisa' 
with al-Khidr, while I^ondemir quotes the opi¬ 
nion of one who identifies him with Phu ’ 1 -Kifl. 

Bibliography. Tabari i. 542 el seq.., 559; 
the same, Persian recension, French transl. of 
Zotenberg i. 410 el seq.-.^ lha labi'H/ uTr (Cairo 
1209) pp. 227 el seq.^ Khondemir, Habib al- 
siyar. Seugsohn.) 

ALIZARI (Alt.izari, Lizari, Izari, Azala; 
according to ^I. Devic, Dictionnaire elymologique 
des^ mots d'origine orientale from the Arabic al- 
asara. i. e. ^usUra pressed-out juice) denotes the 
poition of the root of the madder which is under 
the earth, from w'hich alizarin was formerly 
obtained, cf. H. Baillon, Dictionnaire de Botanique 
'• (j. Hell.) 

ALJAMIA and Aljamiado are the Spanish 
designations for “Spanish, written in Arabic 
characters”. The word is derived from the Arabic 
alladjarniya., which primarily denotes any foreign, 
non-Arabic language; so in the East, especially 
Persian; in Syria and the whole of North Africa 
the “lingua franca”, which consists chiefly of 
Romance and some Arabic elements; in the Ibe¬ 
rian peninsula, the native, Romance dialects (in 
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opposition to the Arabic, al-arabtya) especially, 
the Castilian, the Aragonian and the Valencian; 
el romance castillano, aragon^s, valenciano (rarely 
named ruml^ i. e. Romance, and latini^ i. e. Latin). 
For the rest, Saavedra has rightly extended the 
term aljamia to include all the literary produc¬ 
tions of the Mudejares and Moriscos (Muhammed- 
ans under Christian rule from about 1085, the 
date of the capture of Toledo, till 1609), whether 
these are written in -Arabic or in Latin characters. 
These works, “textos aljamiados”, have an espe¬ 
cial value historically and philologically; in spite 
of the difficulties of reproducing Spanish in Ara¬ 
bic characters, and Arabic names in Latin letters, 
it is extremely interesting from the philological 
and phonetic point of view, to learn how the 
Mudejares and Moriscos of different centuries pro¬ 
nounced Spanish and transcribed it in Arabic letters 
and how they reproduced Arabic names and ex¬ 
pressions in Latin letters. Moreover these docu¬ 
ments give evidence of the faith, the customs, the 
social and political vitality of that people without 
a country of its own, which was indeed tolerated 
at first, but was more and more oppressed, until 
finally as the result of the growth of Spanish 
fanaticism owing to the Inquisition and the Re¬ 
formation, it fell a victim to Christian intolerance. 
Yet the literary value of this whole literature is 
not very considerable: diction, construction and 
style are strange, forced, and feeble; though to a 
certain extent it improved side by side with the 
development of Spanish literature. The Poetna^ 
however, or the Historia de Josi {^Alhadits dc 
Yusuf\ I4>h century), the later “Panegyric on 
Muhammed” and the cyclic poem of the Ara¬ 
gonian Muhammed Rabadan, are noteworthy lite¬ 
rary productions as regards metre, poetry, and 
matter. After the banishment of the Moriscos in 
1609, the exhausted .‘Mjamiado completely dies 
out, both in Spain and in Africa. 

Bibliography, Ed. Saavedra, Discttrso 
leido ante la Real Academia dc la Historia 
(1878) = Indies general de la literatura al- 
jamiada',^ completed by Pablo Gil y Gil: Los 
manuscritos aljamiados de mi coleccion,, in Ho- 
menaje a Codera (Saragossa 1904) pp. 537— 
5491 Coleccion de textos aljamiados ed. by 
P. Gil, Julian Ribera and Mariano Sanchez 
(Saragossa 1888; chrestomathy); El Foema de 
fose,! publ. by Morf (Leipzig 1883); in Spanish 
transcription with discussion of sources by 
M. Schmitz in the Roman, Forschungen xi. 
(Erlangen 1901); Ramdn Menendez Pidal, Foema 
de Yitctif ; materialcs para su estudio (Rez’ista 
de archives,^ bibliotecas y muscos vii.; Madrid 
1902); J. Saroihandy, Unterss, Ub, Ort u, Zeit 
des Foema de fose {Bulletin hispanique vi.; 
Paris 1904); G. Robles, Leyendas de fose y de 
Alejandro Magna (Saragossa 1888); the same, 
Leyendas moriscas (Madrid 1885-1886); Eguilaz 
Yanguas, El had its de la Princesa Zoraida (Gra¬ 
nada 1892); David Lopes, Textos em Aljamia 
portuguesa, Documentos para a historia do do- 
minio portugties em Safim (Lisbon 1897; from 
Safi, and the province of Dukkala in Morocco 
at the time of the Portuguese dominion there, 
1508—1542); cp. Fitzmaurice Kelly, Historia 
de la literatura espanola (Madrid 1901) pp. 
40-41, 114; Simonet, Glosario de voces ibericas : 
y latinos usadas entre los Mozdrabes (Madrid | 
1888) pp. VIII, CXLVI (C. F. Seybold.) i 


“ALKA (a.) = bastinado. 

ALKALI. [See al-kily.] 

“ALKAMA B. "Abada al-Tam 1 mi sumamed al- 
F a h 1 , early Arab poet, lived in the fiih and 7th cen¬ 
turies. His poetry relates to the combats which 
took place between the Lakhmids and the Ghassa- 
nids; by reciting a few kasidas, he obtained 
liberty for his brother Sha^s and the other Tami- 
mites, whom al-Harith b. Djabala, king of Ghas- 
san, had taken prisoner. He had poetical contests 
with several contemporary poets, among them Imru^ 
al-Kais. The wife of the latter, Djundab, whose 
decision, it was said, had been asked by the two 
poets, decided in favour of 'Alkama; in conse¬ 
quence she incurred her husband’s anger, and was 
afterwards divorced by him. 'Alkama married 
her, whence his surname of al-Fahl. If the two 
poems which deal with the second day of al- 
Kulab are really the work of 'Alkama, it is pos¬ 
sible to fix more precisely the period in which 
he flourished. For most historians believe that 
Sha's was taken prisoner in the battle of 'Ain 
Ubagh (c. 583 A. D.), when 'Alkama was no 
longer young (see poem nO. 2 in Ahlwardt’s edition), 
and the battle of al-Kulab took place, according 
to Caussin de Perceval, in6\2 {Essaisur Phistoire 
des Arabes ii. 579). — The Dlwan of 'Alkama 
was first published, together with a German trans¬ 
lation, by A. Socin (Leipzig 1867), then the text 
alone, by .\hlwardt in The Di-joan of the six 
ancient Arabic poets (London 1870). 

Bibliography'. Aghani vii. 127-128; 
xxi. 171 —175; de Slane, Le Di-coan cPAmro'l- 
iais (Paris 1837) p. 80; Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur I'histoire des Arabes ii. 314; A. So¬ 
cin, Hie Gedichte des ''Alkama Alfahl,^ preface; 
Brockelmann. Gesch. d. arab. Litter, i. 24; 
Noldeke, Die Ghassdnischen Fiirsten aus dem 
Hausc Gafna's {.ibh. Akad. d, Wissensek. Berlin 
1887) p. 36._ (M. Seligsohn.) 

al-'AL^AMI is the name of a canal by the 
lower Euphrates, now called Nahr Hindlya 
(cp. Le Strange, The lands of the eastern Cali¬ 
phate p. 74). It gave the Vizier Ibn al-'AlkamI 
[q. V.] his name. 

ALKANNA. [See al-hinna'.] 

ALKKKENGI (Persian: kdkunadj. arabicised: 
kdkandj), the winter cherry (Physalis alke- 
kengi), is a herbaceous plant of the solanum L. 
family (night-shades), found in Central and Southern 
Europe and in .\sia, with oval leaves, small, whitish 
flowers and bright-red berries of the size of cher¬ 
ries. Alkekengi has been known since antiquity 
as a medicine and food (theof Diosco- 
rides), as have all the members of the solanum 
family (Arabic: 'inab al-tka'lab,^ in Spain: 'inah 
al-dhPb,, 1 . e. fox- or jackal-cherry); the Arabs 
distinguish two varieties, one cultivated, which 
may have served as food (hence its Spanish name 
habb al-lahsv,, joy-berry) and another kind which 
grows wild on the mountains (jubab,^ in Spain 
ghalibd),^ which was held to possess more medicinal 
virtue. Alkekengi was used as a remedy for asthma 
and urinary diseases. As a food it was prized, and 
is still prized as an entree or as dessert^. 

Bibliography'. KazwInI (ed. ^Wlistenf.) 
i. 290; Abu Mansur al-Muwaffak, Kitdb al- 
abniya (ed. Seligmann) ii. 79; Ibn al-Baitar, al- 
Djdmf (Bulak 1291) iii. 136; iv. 45; 1 . Low, 
Aramacische Pfanzenname?i p. 296; H. Baillon, 
Dictionnaire de Botanique\. 116^. (J. Hell.) 
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ALKENDI — ALLAH. 


ALKENDI. [See al-kindi.] 

ALKOHOL. [See al-kuhl.] 

ALKOVEN. [See al-kubba.] 

ALLAH, the Supreme Being of the Mussulmans: 

1 . Before Islam. That the Arabs, before the 
time of Muhammed, accepted and worshipped, 
after a fashion, a supreme god called Allah- —• I 
“the Ilah'\ or the god, if the form is of genuine 
Arabic origin: if of Aramaic, from Alalia.^ “the 
god” — seems absolutely certain. Whether he 
was an abstraction or a development from some 
individual god, such as Hubal, need not here 
be considered. For the archaeological and non- 
Arabic evidence see Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums.^ 2^ ed., pp. 117 r/and especially 
Noldeke’s article on Arabs (ancient) in Hasting’s 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics., i. 662. Here 
it will suffice to give the evidence of the Kor’an. 
There, the Meccans admit that Allah is creator 
and supreme provider (xiii. 17; xxix. 61, 63; xxxi. 
24; xxxix. 39; xliii. 8, 87; it is surely a strain 
on xiii. 18 and xxix. 63 to make them prove that 
Allah was a rain-god); they call upon him in times 
of special peril (x. 23; xvi. 55; xxix. 65; .xxxi. 
31, but these passages hang together and hardly 
have independent weight); they recognize him by 
swearing solemnly and specially by him (vi. 109; 
xvi. 40; XXXV. 40); they assign him a separate 
portion, distinct from that of all other deities 
(vi. 137); they urge that he had never forbidden 
them to worship other gods with him (vi. 149; 
xxxvli. 168). But they also recognized and tended 
to worship more fervently and directly other 
strictly subordinate gods. Here it is not always 
easy to distinguish between their views and the 
interpretation of their views adopted by Muham¬ 
med, especially between their vocabulary and that 
of Muhammed. It is certain that they regarded 
particular deities (mentioned in liii. 19-20 are 
al-'^Uzza, ManSt or Manah, al-Lat(r); some have 
interpreted vii. 179 as a reference to a perver¬ 
sion of Allah to Allat) as daughters of .\llah 
(vi. too; xvi. 59; xxxvii. 149; liii. 2i); they 
also asserted that he had sons (vi. too). But 
whether the Meccans used of these the term shu- 
rah^ we cannot tell; perhaps less probable is 
that they spoke of them as 7 )iala'ika. On all or¬ 
dinary occasions they worshipped these rather 
than Allah; their offerings were made by prefe¬ 
rence to them, and Allah was defrauded (vi. 137 
et seq.') ; at least these would intercede with 
Allah (liii. 26); yet the Meccans were uncertain 
as to whether these were creators (xiii. 17 et 
seq.') and in all extremities they came back to 
Allah; as to him there was no doubt. Certain 
also is that they asserted a “kinship” (ttasab) be¬ 
tween AUah and the Djinn (xxxvii. 158; comp, 
for Kor’anic use of the word xxv. 56, xxiii. 103), 
made them partners of Allah (vi. too); made 
offerings to them (vi. 128); sought aid of them 
(Ixxii. 6). Whether they had the idea of angels 
and asserted their “partnership” is not so certain; 
that may be Muhammed’s interpretation (vi. 100; 
lii. 28). As for Muhammed, his attitude in these 
matters is also clear. Besides Allah, there existed 
angels and Djinn with Satan and the Satans in 
some relationship to the tw'O latter. These, in 
reality, are the beings on whom the Meccans 
call; but they can do nothing for them (xvii. 58); 
making them feminine and giving them names is 
unwarranted invention. It will be seen, then. 


that whatever may have been the earlier case in 
Mecca and whatever the case in the rest of Arabia, 
and whatever may have been the origin of the 
names applied, the religion of Mecca in Muham¬ 
med’s time was far from simple idolatry. It re¬ 
sembled much more a form of the Christian faith, 
in which saints and angels have come to stand 
between the worshippers and God. .A.nd Muham¬ 
med naturally regarded himself as a reformer who 
was preaching an earlier and simpler faith and 
putting angels and Djinn back into their true 
places. 

II. Muhamnied's Doctrine of Allah. His atti¬ 
tude is stated most simply in the first article of 
the essential Muslim creed; La ildha ilia 'llah"., 
“There is no god save Allah’’. This meant, for 
Muhammed and the Meccans, that of all the 
gods whom they worshipped, Allah was the only 
real deity. It took no account of the natuie of 
God in the abstract, only of the personal posi¬ 
tion of Allah. “Allah”, 'therefore, was and is the 
proper name of God among Mussulmans. It cor¬ 
responds to Yahwe among the Hebrews, not to 
Elohim. No plural can be formed from it. To 
express “gods”, the Muslim must fall back upon 
the plural of ildh, the common noun from which 
Allah is probably derived; this Muhammed does 
frequently when speaking of the „other gods“ 
(e. g. dhhalaa ukhrd vi. 19) which the Meccans 
joined to Allah, and Islam has followed him, 
with, however, a preference to use instead the 
more distinctive asjidm or aiathdn., “idols”. Comp, 
article Allah in Hasting’s Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics. 

But, though the name was the same for the 
Meccans and for Muhammed, their conceptions 
of the nature of the bearer of the name must 
have differed widely. The Meccans, evidently, 
had in general no fear of him; the fear of Allah 
was an essential element in Muhammed’s creed. 
Allah lay in very shadowy remoteness from Mec¬ 
can life; he was very terribly near to Muhammed 
at every moment — nearer than the neck-artery ( 1 . 
15)- The Meccans did not hesitate to disregard 
him and to cultivate the minor gods; Muhammed 
knew him as a jealous and vindictive sovereign, 
who would assuredly judge and condemn in the 
end. A vague abstraction had become an over¬ 
whelming personality. 

We must now analyze that personality, as Mu¬ 
hammed conceived it. Fortunately, the exigencies 
of the sady rhyme led him to characterize Allah 
by a number of epithets, and later IsISm, in 
gathering up these “Most Beautiful Names” (al- 
asma al-husna) — the phrase itself occurs several 
times in the KoCan (vii. 179; xvii. no; xx. 7; 
lix. 24) and shows Muhammed’s own relish for 
such descriptions — and using them devotion- 
ally, has followed a sound instinct. They express 
the concrete directness of Muhammed’s God far 
I better than the lists of qualities {sifdf) of the 
I scholastic dogmaticians, and may be used safely 
as an aid in correlating and stating Muhammed’s 
too often spasmodic and contradictory utterances. 
Comp, on them the article by Redhouse in Joiirn. 
of the Roy. As. Soc., 1880, xii. i—69. 

First, Allah in and by himself. The descrip¬ 
tions are at first sight a strange combination of 
anthropomorphics and metaphysics. Yet when Mu 
hammed speaks of Allah’s two hands (v 6 q- 
xxxviii. 75) or of his grasp (xxxix. 67) or of 
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his eyes (liv. 14) or of his face (ii. 109, 274; 
vi. 52; xviii. 27 and often) or describes him as 
settling himself upon his throne (xx. 4 and often) 
we are not to regard that as due to an anthropo¬ 
morphic theology but rather as the still plastic 
metaphor of a poet. To speak technically, we 
have here only ma^az\ tadjshn and tashblh lay 
with the future exegetes. Similarly in the case of 
the metaphysics. The fire of Muhammed’s imagin¬ 
ation e.xpressing itself with concrete directness 
could call Allah the First {al-aivu.'al') and the 
I.ast {ai-aMr\ the External (al-za/iir) and the 
Internal {al-batin ; all Ivii. 3), and even the Self- 
Subsisting (al-kaiyiim^ ii. 256; iii. i) — the poets 
had already developed in Arabic a vivid power 
of wielding descriptive epithets; but the Existing 
{al-zoadyid') does not occur in the Korean, though 
it easily might, and the Necessarily Existing 
{waJjib al-iiiiidjud') belonged to the future scho¬ 
lasticism. Allah, then, is the One {al-u'dhid^ often), 
the Living {al-haiy-, ii. 256; iii. i etc.), the Exalted 
in and through himself (al-mu/dal^ xiii. 10 only), 
the Exalted often), the Comprehensive 

(ai-wasi^ , ii. 248 etc.), the Powerful (al-kadir^ 
ii. 19, etc.), the Self-Sufficing {al-ghani^ ii. 265 
etc.), the Absolute Originator [al-badf^ ii. Ili; 
vi. loi only), the Enduring {al-bahi'^ as an epithet 
this does not occur in the Korean; but the verb 
is very frequent of Allah; see below), the Eternal 
{al-samad^ cxii. 2 only; but the exact meaning 
and origin of this were uncertain 

to the earliest commentators; comp. Tabari, xx.\, 
196, 7), the Mighty (al-'azlz^ often), the Grand 
{al-’^azXm , often), the Dominant {al-kahhar^ xii. 



one but Allah), the Great {al-kabir^ often), the j 
Laudable ial-hamid^ often), the Glorious (al-ma- \ 
djld^ xi. 76; Ixxxv. 15 only; otherwise of Koran 
itself; another of the Names, “■aZ-madjid”^ does 
not occur in the Korean), the Generous (aZ-kanm^ 
often; in Arabic means strictly generosus)^ He of 
Majesty and Generosity {d/iu 'Z-^aZdZ wa 'Z-Zkram^ 
Iv. 78), the Majestic (aZ-(^aZtZ\ as epithet not in 
KoEan but the idea in other forms is very frequent), 
the Strong (aZ-kawt^ often), the Firm (aZ-maZin^ 
li. 58 Knower (aZ-^aZim^ often), the 

Subtle {aZ-Zatlf^ vi. 103 etc.), the Aware {aZ-kha- 
Znr^ often), the Wise (aZ-haklm^ often), the Hearer 
(aZ-scimf^ often), the Seer {aZ-bafir^ often), the 
Holy King (aZ-maZik aZ-kuddus^ lix. 23; Ixii. i 
only; ktiddus alone is reckoned as one of the 
Names; but it occurs only in combination with 
King; what idea Muhammed associated with it 
is quite obscure, perhaps only of separateness; 
elsewhere the root is used only of the Holy Spirit, 
Gabriel; of the Holy Land; of the Holy Wadi in 
which Allah met Moses; of the angels sanctifying 
Allah; the commentators explain it, of course, as 
a term of tanzth\ the Peace (?; aZ-saZam^ lix. 23 
only; again the idea is quite obscure but is al¬ 
most certainly not “peace”; the commentators 
explain as ja/aOT<2=“immunity from lack or defect”, 
which is not at all impossible. It may be only a 
reminiscence of some phrase of a Christian reli¬ 
gious service caught up by Muhammed), Justice (?; 
aZ-^adl-^ occurs in tradition only but is worth 
adding, as no other of the Names represents the 
same idea; nearest comes the Best of Judges = 
khair aZ-lidkimin^ vii. 85; x. 109; xii. 80 only; 
but ’^adl in the Korean is used differently), the 


Benefactor (al-harr^ Hi. 28 only), the Light of 
the heavens and the earth (aZ-niir^ xxiv. 35 only; 
the context seems to point to worship in Christian 
churches and monasteries, and in that case the 
picture is derived from the lighted altar, and the 
Kor'anic phrases in the context recall “the Light 
of the World” in the Gospel and “Light of Light“ 
in the Nicene Creed), the Real, or Reality (aZ-hakk-^ 
most frequently in the Korean of the content of 
the message of Muhammed, aZ-hakk min rabbika^ 
but also of Allah in xx. 113; xxii. 6, 61; xxiv. 
25; xxxi. 29 in phrases “the real king”, “he is the 
reality”. 

These epithets state for us a Being who is self- 
sufficing, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-encompas¬ 
sing, eternal; who is the only Reality. His few 
ideal qualities are rarely and obscurely stated. 
What “holiness”, “peace”, “light” meant for Mu¬ 
hammed, in regard to Allah, we can hardly guess. 
That he would have thought fit to call him “just” 
may be doubted. The epithet frequently translated 
“truth” means, rather, “reality”. 

Next, Allah in relation to others, that is, in 
relation to his creation; for nothing exists save him 
and that which he has made. He is the Creator 
(aZ-kkSZik, Ixix. 24 etc.; aZ-bard^ >>• 5 * j lix. 24 only ; 
the last was evidently taken over by Muhammed 
from the Hebrew, and is used without especial 
meaning), the Shaper (aZ-musau'wir^ liii. 24 only), 
the Beginner (aZ-miibdi\ the Restorer {aZ-mtiHd^ 
these two not as epithets in the Korean, but the 
idea frequently, e. g. xxix. 18; Ixxxv 13) the 
Giver of Life (aZ-muliyl^ xii. 39 only, but the 
idea often), the Giver of Death (aZ-mumlt^ not 
as epithet in Korean, but the idea frequently, 
e. g. XV. 23), the Heir (aZ--u’aritk, ih. 3) of all 
when all save him are dead, the Reckoner and 
Recorder of all things in a book (aZ-muIisi^ not 
as epithet, but idea frequently, comp, xxxvi. ii; 
Ixxviii. 29), the Sender of the dead from the 
graves (aZ-bdrith^ not as epithet in the Korean, 
but idea very frequently), the Assembler of all, 
again, at the last [aZ-djdmd^ iii. 7; iv. 139), the 
Strengthener (aZ-muktZ^ iv. 87 only), the Guardian 
(aZ-Zidfiz^ Ixxxvi. 4 only), the King (aZ-maZik^ often), 
the Lord of Kingship (maZik aZ-mitZk^ iii. 25 only), 
the Governor (aZ-U’dZj^ xiii. 12 only), the Pre- 
vailer (aZ-/nukZadZr^ xviii. 43 etc.), the Tyrant 
(aZ-djabbdr^ lix. 23 only, the word elsewhere, 9 
times, is used of men and in a bad sense only, 
coupled with shakl^ miitakabbir^ comp, 

the last as applied to Allah). 

Allah is thus the absolute Creator, Sustainer, 
Ruler, Destroyer, Restorer, Recorder; there is no 
power nor strength save in him. Expressions can 
be used of him in his absoluteness, which w'ould 
mean evil, if used of men, who have no such 
primal right. He is the Exalter ZaZ-rdfi'-') and the 
Honourer (aZ-mtdizz), and he is the Abaser (a/- 
mudZtiZD. He is the Withholder {aZ-mdnf) and 
he is the Advantager (aZ-ndJd)\ he is the De- 
ferrer (aZ-mu^akhkkir) and he is the Advancer (aZ- 
mukaddini). He is the Contracter {aZ-kdbid) and 
he is the Spreader (aZ-bdsiZ)\ he is the Distresser 
(aZ-darr). It is true that these last do not occur 
as epithets in the Korean; but their roots are 
common as used of AUah. Curiously enough, the 
epithet form of the last, the Distresser, is used 
in the Korean of Satan (Iviii. ii). 

Next, Allah in relation to mankind. He is the 
Compassionate Compassionator f^aZ-rahmdn aZ- 
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rahim) or the Compassionate Rahman, according 
to the degree of nominality which we assign to 
Rahman. These are the most frequent of the epi¬ 
thets, and stand at the head of all the Suras but 
one. Also al-Rahman was at one time used by 
Muhammed as a proper name, equivalent to Allah, 
and the Meccans regarded this as one of his in¬ 
novations. Compare the story of the treaty of 
Hudaibiya where they rejected the formula con¬ 
taining it and insisted on the old Meccan form 
“In thy name, O Allah!" (Baidawi, on Koran 
xlviii. 26; Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenf., i. 747). 

That Muhammed derived the formula from South 
Arabia seems proved; see a paper by Mordtmann 
and Muller in Wiener Zeitschr. f. die Ktinde 
d. Morgen!, x. 285 et seq. But it was no mere 
formula. Man's standing naked, defenceless and 
excuseless in God's presence was one of Mu- 
hammed's most dominant ideas, and is expressed 
in these Names more frequently than any other. 
From the root meaning “to forgive” comes a 
crescendo of three: the Forgiver (a/- gh djit\ vii. 
154; xl. 2 only), the Much Forgiver (al-ghafur., 
often), the Forgiver far metier {al-ghaffdr., xx. 
84 etc.). He is also the Pardoner (al-afuio., iv. 
46 etc.), the Clement {al-hallm.^ often), the Re- 
penter {al-tawi^ab.^ ii. 35 etc,; used also of man), 
the Grateful {al-shakur.^ xxxv. 27 etc.; used also 
of man, and explained by commentators as mean¬ 
ing in the case of Allah, “the acknowledger of 
thanksgiving”), the Very Patient {al-sabur., not 
as epithet in the Kor’an, but idea frequently). 
Two more intimate Names of the same class, are 
the Kind ii. 138 etc.) and the Loving 

(al-wadud., xi. 92; Ixxxv. 14 only). But he is also 
the Watcher {al-raktb.^ iv. i etc.), the Reckoner 
{al-haslb., iv. 88; xxxiii. 39 only), the Witness 
{al-shahld.^ often). Again, on man’s behalf, he is 
the Faithful (al-mii^min^ of man it means “the 
believing”), the Protector (al-mnhaimin., lix. 23 
only), the Guide {al-hadt.^ often), the Guardian 
(al-waktl., often), the Patron (al-wall.^ often). The 
last word is used of men also, and is the basis 
of the doctrine of saints in Islam. It means, lite¬ 
rally, one who is near, a comrade or companion, 
and thus can be either the aiding patron or the 
dependent client. That there is a special class of 
the latter, the loatis or saints, the proof text is 
KoFan, x. 63: “Ho! the walls of Allah, there is 
no fear upon them, and they sorrow not”. Natu¬ 
rally, then, he is the Avenger {al-muntakim., not 
as epithet in Kor’an; but comp. v. 96), and the 
final Opener [al-fatiah.^ xxxiv. 25, and in other 
forms) who judges and distinguishes and divides 
between men — used also to indicate the “opener” 
of gain and victory. And as all things are in his 
hands, so all comes from him. He is the Giver 
(al-wahhah^ iii, 6 etc.), the Provider (al-razzdk.^ 
li. 58 only as epithet; but the idea of the depen¬ 
dence of all creation upon rizk from Allah is 
very frequent), the Answerer of prayer {al-mudjib., 
xi. 64 only; but the conception of prayer and 
petition is frequent); the Giver {al-mu'^ti) and 
the SufScer {al-mnghnt), taken later in sense of 
the Enricher do not occur as epithet in the Koran, 
but their ideas are fundamental. Comp. e. g. xx. 
52 and iv. 129. 

Man’s relation to Allah, then, is that of depen¬ 
dence. He needs Allah’s forgiveness and patience. 
Allah is a watcher and reckoner over him; but 
he is also a faithful protector and guide. From 


him comes all “sustenance” in the widest sense. 
He does everything directly — hence these epithets 
— and, logically, no angels or intermediaries are 
needed in the scheme. They must be in Islam, 
because Muhammed found them in the fundamental 
religion of his day and had to accept them. And 
all is by his will; “he leadeth astray whom he 
wills, and guideth aright whom he wills’’ (xiii. 
27; xvi. 95; Ixxiv. 34). Each one can but hope 
that Allah will guide him aright, submit himself 
to Allah in absolute fear, and trust that Allah vi-ill 
not cause him to forget and be of the losers in 
the Fire (lix. 19, 20). Antinomies had no terrors 
for Muhammed. He, evidently, never thought about 
predestination and free-will, whatever later tradi¬ 
tions may have put into his mouth; he expressed 
each side as he saw it at the moment, and as 
the need of the moment stood. So Allah is kind, 
loving, patient (see above) on one side, and on 
another he says: “I created not the Djinn and 
mankind save that they should worship me. I 
seek not from them any sustenance, and 1 seek 
not that they should feed me". Allah is the 
Sustainer, He of strength, the Firm! (li. 56—58). 
.'Vgain he is the Haughty {al-mutakabbir').^ the 
Tyrant {al-djabbar)\ if he aids, he also distresses 
(Jair). Again; “Whom Allah guideth aright, he 
allows himself to be guided aright, and whom he 
leads astray, they are the losers” (vii. 177). And 
so frequently Allah is said to lead astray (dall). 
And whenever the root t b'' occurs (iv. 154; vii. 
98, 99; ix. 88, 94; x. 75; xvi. no; xxx. 59; 
xl. 37; xlvii. 18; Ixiii. 3) it expresses the funda¬ 
mental fact that Allah “seals” the hearts of the 
unbelievers that they may not believe. The.se 
aspects of Allah may not be contradictory; but 
their separate statement thus and the emphasis 
upon the last were full of meaning for the future 
theological development. 

Muhammed’s position, then, was theistic in the 
highest degree, and his theology was theocentric. 
Yet it might rather be said that he was God- 
intoxicated, than that he had a theology. Certain 
ideas and phrases dominated him, and he neither 
thought nor cared whither they might lead. Thus 
Allah was for him the Reality (al-hakk)-., but he 
never asked what th.at meant. He would have 
said, without hesitation, that there was when 
there was nothing but Allah. Whether he would 
have gone on to say that there would be when 
there would be nothing but Allah — as did some 
later sects — is uncertain. If put in a rhetorical 
form, he would probably have accepted it as an 
exalting of Allah over his creatures. In fact, he 
pushed in certain phrases the absolute existence 


ment is amply conditioned and explained. This 
occurs especially in connection with the phrase 
“the Face of Allah”, a phrase of unknown origin, 
but which for some reason seems to have impres¬ 
sed him deeply. The word “face” {loadjh) in the 
KoFan is used frequently with the meaning “self” 
(«a/f, dlidt) in connection with men (e. g. ii. 106 • 
lii. t8; IV. 124; vi. 79; X. 105; XXX. 29,42; xxxi! 
21; xxxix. 25; perhaps the origin of the idiom) 
but when used of AllSh, more colour and 
flavour of the original metaphor seem to remain 
though the ultimate meaning is undoubtedly “self’ 
Thus, men act out of desire for the Face of Allah 


(ii. 274; 
“make for 


xiii. 22: 


22£ xcii. 20); they “desire” or 
{j'W-iduna) the F.ace of Allah” (vi. 
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52; xviii. 27; XXX. 37, 38); they “act for the 
sake of the Face of Allah'’ (Ixxvi. 9). Then come 
the great texts: “Allah’s are the East and the 
West; wherever ye turn, there is the Face of 
Allah” (ii.' 109); “Everything goes to destruction 
(halik) except his Face” (xxviii. 88); “Whoever 
is upon it (the earth) is fleeting {JanPj\ and the 
Face of the Lord abides, He of Majesty and Ge¬ 
nerosity” (Iv. 26). In each case, “Allah Himself’ 
could be substituted with no essential loss: but 
Muhammed, undoubtedly, felt the picturesqueness 
of the phrase, and later Sufism built thereon its 
theories. With the commentators, the explanation 
is that all things besides Allah are only “possi¬ 
ble of existence’’ {inu)nkln\ while he is “neces¬ 
sary of existence" {wadjib al-vjud^ud)'. they may, 
therefore, be described according to their essen¬ 
tial definition as “non-existent” {>na'dTini)\ i. e. 
because they may go to destruction, they are 
going to destruction. It may be doubted whether 
such a distinction, or, in fact, any clear thought 
was in Muhammed’s mind. 

He left, then, this problem for the future Islam. 
It had to reconcile the intense personality and 
clear separateness of Allah from the world with 
a direct working in the world, which amounts to 
immanence. The problem was further complicated 
by diverse phrases which suggested the essential 
non-existence of everything except Allah. It may 
be said here, in short, that the scholastic theo¬ 
logians followed the idea of personality, and se¬ 
parated Allah from his creation to a point where 
it was hard for them to explain how he could 
affect the world; in doing this they developed 
the doctrines of tanzlh (removal) and •mukhd/afa 
(difference), i. e. removal from Allah of all qua¬ 
lities of impermanence, and assertion of the es¬ 
sential difference of his qualities and the simi¬ 
larly named qualities of human beings. The hi.story 
of the development of Sufism, on the other hand, 
is that of a gradual merging of the world in Al¬ 
lah, until it could be asserted that Allah was .A. 11 . 
The Aristotelian-Neoplatonic philosophers followed 
a third line. Working essentially in independence 
of the exegesis of the Kor’an, but seeking, for 
protection at least, to adapt themselves to its 
statements, they reached the other pantheistic po¬ 
sition that All, i. e. the .\ristotelian World, was 
Allah. It was the life work of al-Ghazalt to me¬ 
diate, and to state a position which orthodox 
Islam has not yet passed. 

It should now be in place to take up the po¬ 
sition of Muhammed as developed in the tradi¬ 
tions. But to attempt to find in them anything 
that can be assigned to him with historic cer¬ 
tainty is a perfectly hopeless task. A large ele¬ 
ment, it is quite plain, cannot be due to him; 
and what nucleus really came from his lips we 
probably never shall know. Goldziher has taught 
us that the traditions are really a record of the 
first centuries of dogmatic strife, that therein is 
their true historical value. But that record is so 
confused, misdated, indirect, misleading, that it 
can be used only to illustrate and supplement 
other more direct sources. Any consideration, 
therefore, of the traditions, either with reference 
to the views of Muhammed or to those of the 
early Muslim Church, must now be brief. Even 
w'here the traditions have points of similarity with 
the Kor’an, these are deceptive. Thus, in the 
Kor’an Muhammed develops quite naively two 
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separate views of Allah’s working, one rigidly 
predestinarian and the other leaving scope for 
free-will. This was due to a real confusion in his 
own mind. But the similar phenomenon in the 
traditions had a different origin. There it was 
due to the contradictory traditions having ori¬ 
ginated in opposing schools, who freely forged and 
fathered them on the Prophet in support, each, 
of their own views. There are traditions which 
state very clearly that Muhammed objected to all 
such discussions, while there are others, in which 
he enters on the subject at length. But the first 
of these are equally suspicious with the second, 
they are probably due to that party which ob¬ 
jected for long to the use of reason t^akd) in 
theology, and contented itself with repeating the 
formulae which tradition brought to them {nakl'). 
In the traditions, then, come the following ex¬ 
pansions and differences. There is a marked my¬ 
thological increase. The figure of Allah becomes 
more picturesque, and his relations to the angels 
and devils more detailed. The doctrine of the 
latter is more developed, and the simplicity of 
Allah’s working obscured (frequent in al-Bukharl’s 
SaJfih^ see specially Kitab al-tawhld and Bad^ 
al-khalk'). The Face of . 4 Uah recurs, and also his 
throne {dars]i)\ the cosmography of the heavens 
and the earth is worked out. He descends to the 
lowest heaven (al-samd^ al-dunya) and cries: “Is 
there a suppliant? Is there a seeker of forgive¬ 
ness”- {Kitab al-tawkld in Sa/ii/i of al-Bukharl, 
ed. Cairo, 1312, iv. 179). Then there is the story 
of the man who will be last in Paradise, and of 
how he will make Allah laugh (fA, iv. 172, 173). 
At last, Allah will take the earth on one of his 
fingers and the heavens on another, and cry 
aloud: “I am the King, where are the kings of 
the earth’’- (ib. iv. 167, 181). He will press his 
foot down in hell, so as to make room there 
(iv. 167, 175). His eyes, mentioned in the singular 
and the plural in the Kor’an (sing, in xx. 40), 
.are opposed to the one eye of al-Dadjdjal (fi., iv. 
169). Secondly, His qualities become still more 
flatly contradictory. A saying recurs frequently: 
“My mercy overcomes or precedes my wrath” (e. g. 
ib. iv. 169, 175), and, on the other hand, there is 
the monstrous tradition; “These to heaven, and I 
care not; these to hell, and I care not” (comp. 
fkyd' of al-Ghazali, edit, with comm, of Saiyid 
Murtada, vol. vii. p. 308). It is significant that it is 
precisely on such questions of salvation that the 
most glaring contradictions appear. At one point, 
the recital of the first half of the creed and a 
minimum of works is judged enough, and at 
another, 999 men out of 1000 shall go to the 
Fire. It is true that this is turned to a jest; the 
999 are to be made up out of the people of 
■\'adjudj and Madjudj {ib. iii. 143 )- Evidently, we 
have here echoes of later controversy. Still clearer 
is this when it is said that the saved remnant 
of the people will be in Syria {ib. iv. 176), an 
unmistakable reference to the Umaiyads. Again, 
there is the absurd explanation of the uncover¬ 
ing of the leg at the Last Day (Kor’an, Ixviii. 
42), an explanation that Muhammed would never 
have dreamt of, but which has become fixed in 
Muslim exegesis (.&/;?/;, p. 173; comp. Durra of 
al-Ghazall, edit. Gauthier, p. 69). A similar at¬ 
tempt is made to exegete the strange name of 
Allah, al-saldm (al-Bukharl, loc. cit.., iv. 167). There 
are long traditions, too, on free-will etc. (p. 176), 
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on the doctrine of intercession (pp. 169, 181); 
others of Murdji’ite tendency (pp. 175, 180); 
that Allah can be called a “thing” : p. 170); 
that Allah was and there was nothing before 
him (kan Allah iva-lam yakun shaf hablahu^ p. 
170). With the last, we fairly reach Mu'tazilite 
metaphysics. The traditions, plainly, are no historic 
stage by themselves. 

III. The doctrine of the person of Allah as 
developed in the Muslim Church, The theocentric 
nature of Muhammed’s religious ideas and the 
influences which were active in the later develop¬ 
ment, especially that of the theology of the Greek 
Church, with its great emphasis on the person of 
God — as opposed to the Latin Church with its 
doctrine of sin, and the Reformed Churches with 
their doctrine of Scripture — made this doctrine 
(al-tawhid,^ “the unifying”) cover the greater part 
of the field of Muslim theological thought. Sim¬ 
ilarly, the expressions of Muhammed, partly con¬ 
cretely poetical and partly crudely metaphysical, 
went to condition future controversies. With only 
a little ingenuity in one-sidedness an absolutely 
anthropomorphic deity could be put together, or 
a practically pantheistic, or a coldly and aloofly 
rationalistic. The only impossibility, as the MuTa- 
zilites found in the end, was a faineant God, a 
stripped, abstract idea. 

It is obviously impossible within the limits of 
an article to trace this development i^ua develop¬ 
ment. The most that can be attempted is to give 
the different tendencies, with the influences bearing 
upon them and the results to which they came. 
For details and a more precise working out of 
historical relationships, the present writer ventures 
to refer to his Development of Muslim Theology,^ 
etc., p. 119—287. 

The first steps towards resolving Muhammed’s 
brilliant contradictions seem to have been forced 
by the early civil wars. Men were compelled to 
ask themselves what really constituted a Muslim 
— what was of faith as to Islam. What view of 
Allah must be held; of man’s responsibility and 
of Allah’s supreme control ? Naturally, some would 
damn all who did not hold and profess in every 
particular with themselves, while political neces¬ 
sities would lead others to some simple external 
test, leaving the rest to Allah, who alone knew 
the hearts of men. So the Murdji’ite sect arose 
with its doctrine of irdpf,, postponing such ques¬ 
tions to the Last Day. Similarly on free-will, the 
usual extremists appeared with the usual attempts 
at mediation. Such and such political opponents 
could or could not help what they did. So the 
Kadarites and Djabrites arose. 

But very soon other clarifying, if complicating, 
influences came to bear from without. The elaborate 
doctrine of God in the Greek Church, especially 
as formulated by John of Damascus, led men on 
from the simple Names of Allah to questionings 
as to his Qualities {Afat), Muhammed could call 
him this and that, but what was meant thereby? 
they were forced to ask. They found that some 
explained the persons in the Christian Trinity as 
hypostatized qualities. Evidently they must run 
no risk of nine and ninety persons in Allah. Yet 
the very nominality in Muhammed’s statement of 
these qualities raised dangers. There was growing, 
also, a belief that one of Allah’s qualities — 
although not expressed in a Name — must be 
Speech {halani). This, especially, must be guarded 


against hypostatizing into a Logos. At all points 
there was need of careful definition. 

Another influence rvas Greek philosophy. The 
students of it in Islam were going to the roots 
of all things, and, with it as guide, they attacked 
the problem of the nature of Allah. Unity (faa'/i/i/), 
religiously and philosophically, they had to pre¬ 
serve; but, in preserving it, the nature of Allah 
himself was gradually reduced to a bare, undefin- 
able something, described in negatives. For example, 
Allah for Muhammed was the Knower (al-^alim). 
Therefore, he must have the quality ‘//m, “know'- 
ledge”. But of what was his knowledge, of some¬ 
thing within himself or without? If the first, there 
was a duality in himself; if the second, his know¬ 
ledge depended upon something outside of himself 
and W'as not absolute; therefore he himself, the pos¬ 
sessor, of this quality, was not absolute. Evidently, 
if Allah's unity and independence were to be 
preserved, he could not be given any positive 
description. 

In this development three tendencies persistently 
appear. There is traditionalism (kuJ/), the accep¬ 
tance of a doctrine because it was accepted and 
taught in the past. Its followers were called the 
people of tradition (Ahl al-hadiili)\ they followed 
proofs which they had heard {adilla sanPiya\ 
derived from the Korean, the Sunna (Usage of the 
Prophet as expressed in hadiths') and the Agreement 
(ydtmcT) of the Muslim people. For them reason must 
not be applied either to criticise or to expand; the 
statement must be taken just as it stands. P'or 
example, in the Korean we read that Allah has 
settled himself firmly upon his throne (e. g. Korean 
xx. 4). That must be believed; we must not argue 
about it; we must not ask how he so sits; we 
must not go on to compare his sitting with that 
of a man; we must stay by the recorded word. 
This has developed into the phrase bi-la kaifa 
voa-ld tas^bih,! “without enquiring how and with¬ 
out making comparison”. But it is obvious that 
this is not a permanent position. And so, two 
further steps were taken, one by the general 
body of Muslims, the other by certain more ri¬ 
gidly logical. There developed the doctrine of 
mukhalafa,! “diflTerence”; everything in Allah is 
different from the similarly named thing in men; 
we must not think of it as like. This is also 
called tandih,, “removing”, that is removing Allah 
from any danger of confusion or association with 
his creatures. In general, this process stopped at 
a point where it was still possible to form a 
conception of Allah. He was different, it was 
conceded; but still, Allah must be thinkable, and 
these names and phrases gave a thought of him 
not essentially wrong; we could not get from them 
what he was, but something like what he was. 
Others, however, went further and argued that 
from these expressions we could gain no concep¬ 
tion of Allah’s real nature. That nature must al¬ 
ways be a mystery to us, and we need not think 
that even the Names gave any light. The KoFan 
calls Allah “the Most Merciful of them that’ show 
mercy” (vii. 150; xii. 64, 92; xxi. 83); but that 
cannot mean for us that he has the human qua¬ 
lity of mercy, or of anything in any way similar. 
The course of things in the world disproves that! 
He has only given himself that Name, and what 
the Name means we cannot know and should not 
enquire. The great division here lies in admit¬ 
ting or rejecting the possibility of any discover- 
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ing of the nature of Allah other than purely ne¬ 
gative — he is not this, he is not that. But, natu¬ 
rally, there have been many subdivisions, varying 
from simple exhortation to hold the faith of the 
Fathers {al-salaf) and not enquire too closely 
into the sacred mysteries to a sweeping applica¬ 
tion of the thesis that the absolute is the un¬ 
knowable. Only, in Islam the latter position does 
not lead to agnosticism, but back to a depen¬ 
dence on authority. The main tendency now seems 
to be towards that latter position, and though the 
work of earlier theologians is accepted because of 
familiarity and antiquity, formal theology at the 
present day is more and more ta?izih. In Cairo, 
at present, the rhyme is current: Knll'‘ ma khatar 
bi-balik , fa-hwa halik^ loa llah bi-^ilaf dhalik^ 
“Everything that comes into your mind is pe¬ 
rishing, and Allah is different from that”. That 
is, Allah is different from any thought we can 
possibly have, for our thoughts are of transitory 
things. 

The second tendency is rationalism. .411 would 
recognize the necessity of the use of reason ('ui/), 
but would differ as to its being a normal source 
of theological truth. We have already seen the 
beginnings of this in the study of Greek philo¬ 
sophy. The Mu“tazilites [q. v.] continued that de¬ 
velopment, and frankly reasoned out their reli¬ 
gious position, creating their theology by means 
of reason. On the doctrine of . 411 ah, they, as we 
have seen, especially objected to his qualities. 
These were contrary to his unity; at least they 
must be described as being his essence, not as 
in his essence. But they tended to reject them 
altogether, and to reduce Allah to a vague unity. 
They further objected to absolute predestinarianism 
as contrary to Allah's justice ('nn 7 ). Their rejection 
of the possibility of the Beatific Vision of Allah 
in Paradise was part ot their jealousy for his 
spirituality. These three points, then, unity, justice, 
spirituality, are their position in brief, which they 
founded on and maintained by dialectic. This, of 
course, drove in time the traditional party to 
similar weapons. But with them dialectic was 
purely defensive; the doctrines were already given 
and accepted. Yet reconstruction could not fail to 
go on, if only in form of statement. 

It was in the early part of the fourth century 
of the Hidjra, and especially at the hands of al- 
Ash'arl [q. v.] that the use of dialectic {kalani) 
was finally and fully accepted by orthodox Islam. 
Thereafter, only extreme traditionalists objected 
to it; scholastic theology was founded. The final 
system of al-Ash'ari himself followed strictly or¬ 
thodox lines. It was simply the phrase; “without 
enquiring how, and without making comparison”. 
The first element was directed against the Mu'- 
tazilites, and the second against anthropomor¬ 
phism On free-will, he took a middle 

course and taught a doctrine, the puzzle of Islam 
ever since. It is that there is in the creature a 
certain power of “acquiring” {iktisali) his actions, 
which, though they are strictly produced by Al¬ 
lah, makes them also his own. 

The school of al-Ash^ari followed him closely 
in its creed; but developed his metaphysical ideas 
into a system which was finally formulated by al- 
Bakillanl [q. v.] (d. 403 = 1012—1013) and there¬ 
after won its way to being the ultimate Muslim 
conception of the nature and relationship of Allah 
and his world. It has been stated thus (Macdo¬ 


nald, Development of Muslim Theology^ pp. 201 
et seql)-. 

“First, as to ontology. The object of the Ash'a- 
rites was that of Kant, to fix the relation of 
knowledge to the thing in itself. Thus, al-Bakil- 
lanl defined knowledge {pilni^ as cognition {ma^- 
rifa) of a thing as it is in itself. But in reaching 
that “thing in itself” they were much more thorough 
than Kant. Only two of the Aristotelian catego¬ 
ries survived their attack, substance and quality. 
The others, quantity, place, time and the rest, 
were only relationships (ftibdrs') existing subjec¬ 
tively in the mind of the knower, and not things. 
But a relationship, they argued, if real, must exist 
in something and a quality cannot exist in an¬ 
other quality, only in a substance. Yet it could 
not exist in either of the two things which it 
brought together; for example, in the cause or 
the effect. It must be in a third thing. But to 
bring this third thing and the first two together, 
other relationships would be needed and other 
things for these relationships to exist in. Thus 
we would be led back in an infinite sequence, 
and they had taken over from Aristotle the po¬ 
sition that such an infinite series backwards {ta- 
salsul) is inadmissible. Relationships, then, had 
no real existence but were mere phantoms, sub¬ 
jective non-entities. Further, the Aristotelian view 
of matter was now impossible for them. All the 
categories had gone except substance and quality ; 
and among them, passion. Matter, then, could 
not have the possibility of suffering the impress 
of form. .\ possibility is neither an entity, nor a 
non-entity, but a subjectivity purely. But with 
the suffering matter, the active form and all causes 
must also go. They, too, are mere subjectivities. 
Again, qualities, for these thinkers, became mere 
accidents. The fleeting character of appearances 
drove them to the conclusion that there was no 
such thing as a quality planted in the nature of 
a thing: that the idea “nature” did not exist. 
Then this drove them further. Substances exist 
only with qualities, i. e. accidents. These quali¬ 
ties may be positive or they may be negative; 
the ascription of negative qualities to things is 
one of their most fruitful conceptions. When, 
then, the qualities fall out of existence, the sub¬ 
stances themselves must also cease to exist. Sub¬ 
stance as well as quality is fleeting, has only a 
moment’s duration. 

“But when they rejected the Aristotelian view 
of matter as the possibility of receiving form, 
their path, of necessity, led them straight to the 
atomists. So atomists they became, and, as always, 
after their own fashion. Their atoms were not of 
space only, but also of time. The basis of all 
the manifestation, mental and physical, of the 
world in place and time, is a multitude of monads. 
Each has certain qualities; but has extension 
neither in space nor time. They have simply 
position, not bulk, and do not touch one another. 
Between them is absolute void. Similarly as to 
time. The time-atoms, if the expression may be 
permitted, are equally unextended and have, also, 
absolute void —• of time — between them. Just 
as space is only in a series of atoms, so time is 
only in a succession of untouching moments, and 
leaps across the void from one to the other with 
the jerk of the hand of a clock. Time, in this 
view, is in grains, and can exist only in con¬ 
nection with change. The monads differ from 
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those of Leibnitz in having no nature in them¬ 
selves, no possibility of development along certain 
lines. The lluslim monads are, and again are 
not; all change and action in the world are pro¬ 
duced by their entering into existence and drop¬ 
ping out again, not by any change in themselves. 

„But this most simple view of the world left 
its holders in precisely the same difficulty, only 
in a far higher degree, as that of Leibnitz. He 
was compelled to fall back on a pre-established 
harmony to bring his monads into orderly relations 
with each other; the Muslim theologians, on their 
side, fell back upon God and found in His will 
the ground of all things. 

“We here pass from their ontology to their theo¬ 
logy; and as they were thorough-going metaphy¬ 
sicians, so now they are thorough-going theolo¬ 
gians. Being was all in the one case; now' it is 
God that is all. In truth, their philosophy is in 
its essence a scepticism which destroys the pos¬ 
sibility of a philosophy, in order to drive men 
back to God and His revelations and compel 
them to see in Him the one grand fact of the 
universe. From their ontology they derived an 
argument for the necessity of a God, That their 
monads came so and not otherwise must have a 
cause; without it there could be no harmony nor 
connection between them. . 4 nd this cause must 
be one, with no cause behind it; otherwise we 
would have the endless chain. This cause, then, 
they found in the absolutely free will of God, 
working without any matter beside it and unaf¬ 
fected by any laws or necessities. It creates and 
annihilates the atoms and their qualities and, by 
that means, brings to pass all the motion and 
change of the world. These, in our sense, do 
not exist. When a thing seems to us to be moved, 
that really means that God has annihilated — or 
permitted to drop out of existence, by not con¬ 
tinuing to uphold, as another view held — the 
atoms making up that thing in it.s original po¬ 
sition, and has created them again and again 
along the line over which it moves. Similarly of 
what we regard as cause and effect. A man writes 
with a pen and a piece of paper. God creates in 
his mind the will to write; at the same moment 
he gives him the power to write and brings about 
the apparent motion of the hand, of the pen and 
the appearance on the paper. No one of these 
is the cause of the other. God has brought about, 
by creation and annihilation of atoms, the re¬ 
quisite combination to produce these appearances. 
Thus we see that free-will, for the Muslim scho¬ 
lastics, is simply the presence, in the mind of 
man, of this choice created there by God. Fur¬ 
ther, it will be observed, how completely this 
annihilates the machinery of the universe. There 
is no such thing as law, and the world is 
sustained by a constant, ever-repeated miracle. 
Miracles and what we regard as the ordinary 
operations of nature are on the same level. The 
world and the things in it could have been 
quite different. The only limitation upon God is 
that He cannot produce a contradiction. A thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time. There 
is no such thing as a secondary cause; when 
there is the appearance of such, it is only illu- 
sional. God is producing it, as well as the ulti¬ 
mate appearance of effect. There is no nature 
belonging to things. Fire does not bum and a 
knife does not cut. God creates in a substance 


a being burned when fire touches it and a being 
cut when the knife approaches it. 

,In this scheme there are, certainly, great dif¬ 
ficulties, philosophical and ethical. It establishes 
a relationship between God and the atoms. But 
we have already seen that relationships are sub¬ 
jective illusions. That, however, was in the case 
of things of the world, perceived liy the senses 
— contingent being, as they would put it. It 
does not hold of necessary being. God possesses 
a quality called Diffeience from originated things 
{al-tjuikhala_ta li'l-haicaJith). He is not a natural 
cause, but a free cause; and the existence of a 
free cause they were compelled by their princi¬ 
ples to admit. The ethical difficulty is perhaps 
greater. If there is no order of nature and no 
certainty, or nexus, as to causes and effects, if 
there is no regular development in the life, men¬ 
tal, moral and physical, of a man — only a 
series of isolated moments, how can there be any 
responsibility, any moral claim or duty ? This 
difficulty seems to have been recognized more 
clearly than the philosophical one. It was met, 
formally, by the assertion of a certain order and 
regularity in the will of God. He sees to it that 
a man’s life is a unity, and as for details, that 
the will to act and the action always coincide’’. 
See further in Heinrich Ritter’s paper, Vber ttn- 
serc Kcriiitniss der arabischen Philosophies Got¬ 
tingen, 1844. 

But all this was strictly defensive of positions 
already taken up; and such a scheme as this, 
while it took in a way the place of the study of 
philosophy in Islam, was concealed from the masses, 
and was viewed with more or less dislike by the 
pious. The study of it was permitted only in de¬ 
fense of the Faith against heretics and unbelie¬ 
vers. Therein was the difference between the or¬ 
thodox theologians and the Mu'tazilites. The latter 
had believed that by reason they could reach 
ultimate truth; Islam assured itself that reason 
could never grasp the nature of Allah, he is un¬ 
knowable to human powers, and we must accept 
and believe what we are taught by him. 

And so the third tendency is mysticism {kashfs 
unveiling; tasaioioiifs Snfism, q. zs). There must 
be a supernatural basis for our own knowledge 
of Allah, and, therefore, Islam early came to 
the position that in the individual human soul 
there resided a power of reaching and knowing 
God directly, a personal supplementation of the 
truth taught to mankind by his messengers, the 
prophets. That this was in the mind of Muham- 
med himself, jealous as he was of the prophetic 
office, seems clear, and it has appeared through 
the whole history of his Church, in degrees and 
forms varying from simple, devout meditation to 
high ecstasy, union with God and essential pan¬ 
theism. In the earlier centuries of Islam, this 
doctrine struggled as a private opinion, held ge¬ 
nerally by the great majority, approved explicitly 
by many outstanding theologians, leading from 
time to time to extreme antinomian and pantheistic 
positions, denounced by some few authorities be¬ 
cause of these wanderings; but still unassimi¬ 
lated to the general body of Muslim truth. In its 
forms it was partly ascetic and partly speculative' 
it sought Allah by exercises of devotion or by 
flights of devout imagination, assisted by plain 
hypnotism, auto and otherwise. In its develop¬ 
ment it was affected by Neoplatonism, by Christian 
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mysticism, by Buddhism and by the primitive 
monism, which is the basis of all oriental thought. 
Its ultimate tendency, therefore, however denounced 
and avoided, was to find in Allah the One Exi¬ 
stent [wahid al-wudjnd) rather than the Necessa¬ 
rily Existent (ivadjib al-u'udjud'). 

It was the work of al-Ghazall (d. 505 = mi¬ 
ni 2) to construct a mystical system, in which 
this pantheistic element was restrained if not 
destroyed and to weave into the fabric of the 
theology of Islam the thread of the unveiling of 
the Sufi, beside those of tradition and reason. 
Reason he used to destroy itself and to demon¬ 
strate that with it we can reach no absolute know¬ 
ledge. Tradition he used to discipline, guide and 
restrain the devout imagination of the mystic. On 
the facts of the religious consciousness, so given, 
developed and guided, he built his theology. 

Yet, in his view of Allah, he followed closely 
the conception of Muhammed. For him, Allah 
was Will* he saw everywhere around him the 
touch and working of Allah. And man was kin 
to Allah, especially in this fact of Will. There 
he passed beyond the ianzih of the ordinary 
theologian. Volo ergo sum was the basis of al- 
Ghazali’s psychology. Allah had breathed into 
man of his spirit (Korean xv. 29; xxxviii. 72). 
The soul of man, therefore, is different from 
everything else in the world*, is a cljaiohar rU- 
hani^ a spiritual substance; created but unshapcd; 
not subject to dimension or locality. From its 
exile here, it seeks the divine, and, therefore, 
our souls yearn back to Allah. In a tradition, too, 
it is recorded that Allah created Adam in his 
own form (sura). That, for al-Ghazali, meant that 
there is a likeness between the spirit of man 
and that of Allah in essence, quality and actions. 
So, just as man rules his body, Allah rules the 
world (al~Madnun al-sagJnr,^ pp. 2 ct Jty.). 

In spite of all pantheistic dangers in these 
views, there is no que.stion that they are veiy 
close to the mind of Muhammed, And -lO, for the 
Church of Islam, al-Ohazali soon became and 
still remains her greatest doctor, with the stan¬ 
ding of Augustine or Aquinas in Chri>tendom. 
When a Muslim theologian now disagrees with 
him, he prefers to describe the rejected doctrine 
as a misunderstanding of al-Ghazali's true posi¬ 
tion. In consequence, alongside of the ossified 
system of the traditionalists, al-GhazaU's Ihra^ is 
earnestly studied* and in that study, without doubt, 
is the hope for the future in Islam. 

As, then, these three tendencies ran together 
in al-Ghazall, and as any statement by him of 
Muslim faith is> received with respect, at the pre¬ 
sent day, by all ^luslims except such extreme 
traditionalists and anthropomorphists as the Wah- 
habites and the followers of Ibn Taimlya [q. v.], 
one should consult his Risahi kudslya^ written at 
Jerusalem and thereafter incorporated in his Ihvd^ 
(ii. 86 et seq. of the Cairo edition with commentary 
by the Saiyid Murtada ’l-Husaini). It states very 
fairly the orthodox Muslim position on the person 
of Allah. Unfortunately this Risala has not yet 
been translated and space does not permit the 
insertion of a translation here. Reference, there¬ 
fore, can only be made to a very full analysis of 
it in Asin Palacios’ Algayel (Saragossa 1901) i. 
233—282, and to a shorter statement in de Vaux’ 
Gazali (Paris, 1902), pp. 97 et Reference may 
be made, also, to translations of several other 


creeds in the present writer’s Development of 
Muslim Theology etc., pp. 293—351. 

The statement given in the Risdla kiidslya is 
specifically Ash^arite. But al-Ash’arfs close con¬ 
temporary, al-Mataridi (d. 333 — 935 ) fo’^oded 
also a school, still existent and regarded as equally 
orthodox. It followed the line of thought of Abu 
Hanifa (d. 150 = 767), and it is, inconsequence, 
often called Hanafite. It is followed largely by 
Turks, and in the present writer’s Development of 
Muslim Theology^ pp. 308 ct scq.^ will be found a 
Mataridite creed in full, that of al-Nasafl. None 
of the points of difference between al-Mataridi and 
al-Ash"arI are regarded as involving either unbe¬ 
lief (kufr) or heresy (ln(Ta^ innovation) and those 
bearing on the nature of Allah can be summed 
up as follows: 

I. To the eternal qualities of Allah al-Mataridi 
added ‘‘Making to be*’ (takunn). Other names for 
this quality are Creating (khalk)^ Bringing to 
Life (//n'u'’), Sustaining (razJp)^ Bringing to Death 
(ifndta). These are called active qualities (sifdt 
al-af'al) and are originated according to the Ash- 
^arites: but — because the same as takwin — 
eternal according to the Mataridites. This is evi¬ 
dently an attempt to surmount the barrier be¬ 
tween the unchanging Allah and the changing 
world. 2. Instead of al-Ash'aiTs iktisab — which 
appears to be nothing but an attempt to explain 
how wc feel that we are free: that is, God 
creates in us that feeling — al-Mataridi simply 
says that we have “actions of choice” (il^tiyar) 
for which we are rewarded or punished, and 
leaves the question there. 3. Yet all actions are 
by the will of Allah; only, good actions are by 
his good pleasure (rida) as well; and bad actions 
are not by his good pleasure. 4. When Allah 
requires anything of a creature, he gives him the 
ability (isiitifa) thereto; that is the basis of the 
validity of the imposition of the task. 5. Allah’s 
qualities are unchanging; but changes come in 
creatures of happiness to misery and vice versa. 
This is by change in happiness and misery, and 
not by change in making-happy or making-mise¬ 
rable. Again, the unchanging Allah and the chang¬ 
ing world. 6. A Mataridite remarked that there 
was nothing logically in the .Ash^arite position 
to prevent all the believers being eternally in 
the Fire, and all the unbelievers eternally in the 
Garden; but that what we were taught was distinctly 
the opposite. So while the Mu'tazilites held that 
it was incumbent upon Allah to reward and punish 
according to justice, the ^lataridites only said that 
Allah is exalted in and through himself from any 
injustice, for it would be unbecoming to his 
wisdom. 

Of the differences between al-Ghazali’s statement 
and the views of the Mu'^tazilites, it is unnecessary 
to say more. Al-Ghazali in this Risdla is writing spe¬ 
cifically against them; and makes clear their posi¬ 
tions which consisted in negating the Qualities, in 
asserting incumbency upon Allah, especially that he 
must do what is mo.st advantageous to his creatures 
and in denying his Speech and the Yision of him in 
paradise. Ilis argument that the world is created, 
and must, therefore, have a creator is directed 
against the Aristotelian-Neoplatonic philosophers, 
who taught the eternity of the world. He him¬ 
self did not regard that argument as valid. That 
the world was created he knew, because he, per¬ 
sonally and immediately, knew Allah, the Creator. 
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See his description of his religious experiences, 
in his Miinhidh. His treatment of the anthropo- 
morphists is more gentle. Vet he marvels once 
at the mysterj' of Allah's so keeping some of his 
creatures in the dark that they cannot understand 
the difference, even, between relative and abso¬ 
lute priority (Section on Allah's Speech). Thrice, 
he comments caustically upon their insisting on 
a nTong use of words, although their ideas were 
correct enough. The Karramites [q. v.] used “sub¬ 
stance” {djawhar) of Allah, thinking that sub¬ 
stance meant “an existing being not in a place”; 
but “existing in itself. The Hanbalites [q. v.], 
and Karramites both used “body” {d^ism) of Al¬ 
lah, in the sense simply of “an existing being”, 
or “one existing in himself. The anthropomor- 
phists, generally, clung to the expression that 
Allah had direction, as indeed their exegesis of 
his on his throne required. But, finally, 

in Base I, Source VI, there is a most absolute 
statement that any resemblance is impossible be¬ 
tween Creator and creature, which is hard to 
bring into agreement with the latei sections of 
his book, where the mystical basis of faith is 
taught and with his exegesis of the Kor'anic 
passage, where Allah breathes into man of his 
Spirit (/■«/(. XV. 29; xxxviii. 72) and of the tra¬ 
dition that Allah created Adam in his own form 
(sura). See reference above to the Mudnuu al- 
s.ig!u>\ pp. 2 ct scq. But in the same book he takes 
up this very problem. Do not such views, it is 
asked, with regard to the soul of man destroy 
Allah’s “difference”, and constitute tashhlh.^ making 
a resemblance? Al-Ghazali replies (loc. cit.., p. 9) 
that tasJiblh applies only to .-Ulah’s most peculiar 
quality (aihass ‘u.'asfihi)., that he is kahum (self- 
subsisting), sulrsisting in himself, while everything 
else subsists in him, not through its own essence. 
Nay, things through their own essence have 
nothing but non-existence, and existence comes 
to them only from something else, by way of 
loan. But the existence of Allah is essential, un¬ 
borrowed. This reality of self-subsistence belongs 
to Allah alone”. 

This, then, is the esoteric explanation of the 
prohibition of tashlnh. It rules out the materia¬ 
listic tashb'ih of the anlhropomorphists; but practi¬ 
cally leaves free scope on the mystical and spiri¬ 
tualizing side. In another of his books (lldidm 
al-’-a-d.'dmm ^an ^ihn al-kaldm.^ pp. 47 ct rci/-) 
Chazali discusses the double danger of, on the 
one hand, too much tastzih in describing .-Ml.ah 
leading the masses to atheism and on the other, 
the use of ambiguous and pictorial terms leading 
them to tadil’ik. The danger from taniih he con¬ 
siders much the greater, and advises that the 
people should be addressed in language and fi¬ 
gures that they can understand. An economy of 
teaching should also be exercised; which does 
not mean that they should be taught anything 
positively that is not so; only that certain sub¬ 
jects need not be considered with them. 

We have, then, to regard w-hat is given in his 
statement of the Ash^rite position as one side 
only. It is complete from the point of view of 
the dogmatic theologian, and it is as a dogmatic 
theologian that he here writes. Vet it cannot but 
excite surprise that so de-humanized a system 
should have obtained such a control that a man 
like al-Ghazalt had to cast his dogmaties into its 
mould. He, certainly, believed greatly in the fear 


of Allah, and the thought of the Fire had been a 
powerful influence in his own conversion; but it 
is plain from his writings elsewhere that his own 
Allah was by no means the unattractive Force 
here depicted. To produce this personification of 
the irresponsible, non-moral and uncontrollable 
working of nature, the Muslim theologians must 
have passed through a stage of defending their 
faith by showing its agreement with the facts of 
life and thus made .-Mlah so emphatically the 
God of things as they are. With this object, they 
took from Muhammed’s representation the ele¬ 
ments which suited them. 

In consequence, the already narrow character 
of the Allah of the Kor'an is still further impo¬ 
verished. Another weighty influence in the same 
direction was the dialectic necessity of represen¬ 
ting Allah as unconditioned Being. They had, 
therefore, to eliminate from him, so far as possi¬ 
ble, the elements entailing relationship and all 
human attributes. 

For al-Ghazali, therefore, as a mystic, it be¬ 
came necessary to supplement this system; and 
so he gave it its essential basis in the subsequent 
chapters of his work, especially where he deals 
with “the secrets of the heart”, and de.scribes 
how the heart sees and knows God. “He who 
knows his own heart, knows his Lord”, says 
the tradition; and on that teaching the mys¬ 
tical life is founded. But here we pass from 
theology to religion, and from the doctrine of 
the person of Allah to the psychology of belief, 
and the present writer would refer to his Has¬ 
kell Lectures on The religions attitude and life 
in Islam. For the doctrine itself it may be said 
broadly that it is .still unchanged, and th.tt 
there exist the same different aspects of tanzlh., 
taMlh and the mystical vision in varying pro¬ 
portions in the faith of every Muslim of the 
present day. The use of reason has gone, except 
to demonstrate the possibility of a doctrine; tra¬ 
dition has become the tradition of the later sy- 
stematizers, rather than the words of Muhammed 
and the Fathers; mysticism has heired the dead 
Aristotelian-Neoplatonic philosophy, and so far as 
a Muslim, now, is a thinker he is a mystic. For 
the later plainly pantheistic development in Per¬ 
sian and Turkish .Sufism, see SUFISM. The views 
of the philosophers do not come within the scope 
of this article; but reference may be made to the 
essays of Averroes on what may be called the 
theology of an educated man, which were pu¬ 
blished at Munich by M. J. Muller, in Arabic in 
1S59, and in a German translation, after Muller’s 
death, in 1875. They are an attempt to render 
it possible for a thinking man to remain in con¬ 
nection with the Muslim Church, are largely 
directed against al-Ghazali: and, as they have 
been reprinted in the East, may be of importance 
for the future development of the doctrine of 
Allah. A Muslim who did not know Averroes’ 
real philosophical position could study them 
agree with them and still remain in his Faith. ' 
Bibliography. Besides the above-men¬ 
tioned works: A. v. Kremer, Gesch. d. herrsch. 
Ideen (Leipzig 1868); M. Th. Houtsma^ 

De strijd over het Dogma in den Islam tot op 

al-AsclTari{L<t\A.e.ts 1875); GoldziheryMuhamme. 
danische Studien (Halle a. S. 1889-1890)- Die 
Zahiriten (Leipzig 1884); Mater ialien zur 
Kenntniss der Ahnohadenbezuegung in Nord- 
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africa {Zeitschr. d. Detitsck. Morgenl. Geseihch, 
xli. 30 et seq ?); Die Bekenntnissformeln der Al- 
viohaden (Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge~ 
sellsch. xliv. 168 et seq.)\ Le livre d'Ibn Tou- 
mert (Algiers 1903); Krehl, Beitrage zur mu- 
hammedanischen Dogmatik {Sitzungsberichte d. 
K. S. Ges. d. Wiss..^ Phli.-hist. Classe.^ xxxvii.; 
Leipzig 1885); Beitrage zur Ckarakteristik der 
Lehre vom Glauben im Islam (Leipzig 1877); 
A. de Vlieger, Kitab al-Qadr (Leiden 1903); 
Edward Sell, The Faith of Islam (London 
1896); Th. Haarbriicker, Asch-SchahrastanVs 
Religionsf arthcien itndPhilosophen-Schulen itber- 
setzt und erhldrt (Halle 1850-1851); H. Steiner, 
Mu'taziliten (Leipzig 1865); T. W. Arnold, 
The Miltazila (Leipzig 1902); Shaikh Mu¬ 
hammad Iqbal, The Development of Metaphy¬ 
sics in Persia (London 1908); G. van Vloten, 
Irdja {Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
xlv. 181 et seq.')\ W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abu 
'l-Hasan al-AslIaris (Leipzig 1876); M. Schrei¬ 
ner, Zur Geschichte des Asllaritenthums {Actes 
du VIIF Congr. Intern, d. Oriental, i. i, 
pp. 77 ‘I ^tq.\ Leiden 1891); Beitrage zur Ge¬ 
schichte der theologischen Bewegungen im Islam 
{Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., lii. 
463 et seq., 513 et scq.\ liii. 51 et seq.)’, 
Grimrae, Mohammed., II. Teil., Einleitung in 
den Koran., etc. (Munster i. \V., 1895); 
Vaux, Avicenne (Paris 1900); S. M. Zwemer, 
The Moslem Doctrine of God (Edinburg 1905). 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 
ALLAH AKBAR. [See takbIr.] 
ALLAHABAD (Ilahabad), the present capital 
of the United Provinces of British India, which 
has also given its name to the district and the 
division, is situated on the left bank of the Djamna 
river just where this flows into the Ganges. In 
the year 1901 the town had 172032 inhabitants 
among whom 50 274 Muhammedans, the district 
* 489 358 inhabitants with 13°/,, Muhammedans. 
From the Muh. period there still remain the 
citadel built by Akbar in 1575 (with .Asoka's 
pillar and its famous inscription) and the Khos- 
rawbagh, grounds laid out as a garden not far 
from the railway station, with the tombs of prince 
I^osraw, his mother and his sister. 

History. The present town together with the 
citadel was founded by Akbar, but from early 
times the Indians had regarded the spot where it 
is situated as a holy place and had founded there 
a town called Prayag (Prag). The Muhammedans 
took possession of it in 1194 under Shihab al-Din, 
the Ghoride; afterwards it belonged to the realm 
of the Great Mogul till the Mahrattas conquered 
it in 1736. After 1750 '1 changed hands several 
times till the English garrisoned the citadel in 
1798 and in 1801 the town as well. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer'., District 
Gazetteer of the United Provinces, xlviii. 
ALLAHUMMA is an old Arabic formula of 
invocation: “Allah!”, for which also Lahumma 
is found (cf. Noldeke, Zur Grammatik d. class. 
Arab. p. 6). Whether, as Wellhausen supposes 
in his Reste arabischen Heidentums (2nd ed.) 
p. 224, it w'as originally meant for the god Allah, 
higher than and different from the old Arabian 
gods, is rather doubtful, because every god might 
be invoked as “the God” (just as “the Lord”). 
It was used in praying, offering, concluding a 
treaty and blessing or cursing (see Goldziher, 


Abhandlungen 2. arab. Philol. i. 35 et seq.', cf. 
also the expression Alldhuma haiyi much good 
may it do you, al-Akhtal n®. 3, 7). The phrase 
bVsmika 'lldhumma, said to have been introduced 
by Umaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt (according to a statement 
in Agharii iii. 187) and used as an introduction 
in written treaties, has been replaced by others by 
Muhammed as being a heathen expression (Ibn 
Hisham i. 747; Wellhausen, Skizzen it. Vorarb. 
iv. 104, 128). The simple Allahumma (Lahumma), 
on the other hand, was retained as inoffensive 
(e. g. Koran iii. 25; xxxix. 47; subhanaka dla- 
humma x. to), and in the same way allahumma 
na^am = “certainly!”, being in fact the answer on 
being conjured to tell the truth (Tabari i. 1723, 
g). For the peculiar formula allahumma minka 
'oia-ilaika (or laka') used at the family-offering, 
cf. Goldziher in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor¬ 
genl. Gesellsch., xlviii. 95 et seq. (Fit. Buhl.) 

ALLAHWERDI (t.) is the name of a Turko¬ 
man tribe in Fars [v. ilat]. — Also a com¬ 
mon proper name, e. g. the name of a general 
of the Persian sovereign '^Abbas I (Allahwerdi 
Khan). — Another .\llahwerdi Khan was Mahabat 
Djang, the son of a Turkoman of the name of 
Mirza Muhammed '-\ll, Nawab of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orlsa (1153—1169 = 1740—1756). He ob¬ 
tained this dignity after he had slain the rightful 
possessor, ‘.\la’ al-Dawla Sarfaraz Khan, and left it 
to his grandson, Siradj al-DawIa Mirza Mahmud. 
[See MURSHpABAD.] 

al-'^ALLAKI is the name of a wadi (dry river¬ 
bed) in Nubia on the east bank of the Nile in 
the vicinity of the present village Kubban, known 
through its goldmines, which were already in 
olden times, as well as later, advantageously ex¬ 
ploited by the .\rabs. For the classical period 
cf. Diodorus iii. 11; Chabas, Les inscriptions des 
mines d'or. 

Among the -Arabian geographers it is Ya'kubI 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 334 et seq.) and Idrisi (ed. Dozy 
and de Goeje, p. 26 et seq.), who give the most 
detailed information about these mines and their 
working in the middle ages. The exact place of 
the mines has been found back in Umm Ghara- 
yat (Wadi Khawanib). Their exploitation is now 
succesfully carried on by the Nile Valley Cy. 

Bibliography. Besides the already men¬ 
tioned writings: Wallis Budge, The Egyptian 
Sudanfix. 329 et seq. 

'ALLAM (a.), an intensive form of '-dlini, ’’alim 
[q. V.] =z knowing, occurs in the KoUan always 
in the compound ^alldm al-ghiiyub, “he who 
knows secrets” (God). An intensive form of ^al- 
1am is 'allama '‘■very learned”, a predicate given 
to many scholars. [See has.an b. vusuF.j 
“^ALLAMl. [See abu ’l-fadl.] 

ALLAN, name of the well-known Iranian tribe 
of the Alans, is generally regarded in Arabic 
manuscripts as a foreign word with the Arabic 
article (al-Lan) as many other proper names 
(cf. al-Ran for Arran etc.); sometimes it is writ¬ 
ten al-UMan (in Yakut; also in Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, 
Ta^ailm al-buldan, ed. Reinaud and Mac Guckin 
de Slane, p. 203). By the Muhammedan period 
all knowledge of the original domicile of the 
people and its immigration from Central -Ysia had 
been lost; the Arab geographers only know the 
territory of the Allan on the north slope of the 
Caucasus, in the vicinity of the important pass 
through the glen of Daryal on the Kazbek. 
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Whether, a5 J. Marquart asserts {Osteuropaische 
und ostasiatische Streifiiige^ Leipzig 1903, p. 167) 
the other name of the same nation, As, was 
already known in 9’h century as well, can 
hardly be proved; there are proofs, however, 
that it does not appear until the time of the 
Mongols (when it is also written al-As), but is 
used in oriental writings only; in the commu¬ 
nications of European missionaries and travellers 
the people are called only Alani even in the 
later middle ages. The form As is the base of 
the name of the Ossets, descending from the Alans 
(russ. Osetini, derived from the Georgian form 
of the name of the country, Owsethi). 

Converted by Byzantine missionaries, the Alans 
are said by Mas^udl Paris ii. 43) to have 

apostatised from Christianity in 320 (932) and 
to have expelled their bishops and priests; ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Rosteh Gcogr. Arab.., ed. 

de Goeje, vii. 148) only the chief of the Allan 
was a Christian. In the I3'''i century, however, 
the Alans are mentioned as Greek Christians by 
all authorities. Their settlements extended at that 
time much farther east than formerly; at the 
time of the first invasion of the Mongols the 
territory immediately to the North of Derbend 
and even the country on the estuary of the Volga 
was in the possession of the .\lan5, probably 
in consequence of the downfall of the Kh.arai- 
empire. Conquered and subjugated by the Mon¬ 
gols, a pait of Alans were moved to diffe¬ 
rent districts in the Mongol empire; a colony 
of Christian Alans is mentioned by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries in China; the Persian au¬ 
thorities of this time also know the As as 
Christians at the court of the Mongol sovereigns. 
The As in SarSy on the \'olga are called Mu- 
hammedans by Ibn Batata (ed. Defremery and 
Sanguinetti 11. 448). At the present day among 
the Ossets only traces are left of Christianity as 
well as traces of Islam. 

Cf. the .\rab accounts in J. .Marquart, sp. cit. 
esp. p. 164 et seq. (where the original sources aie 
quoted); for the wars with the Mongols, Ibn al- 
Athlr (ed. Tomb.) xii. 232 and F. M. Schmidt, 
Cber_ Rubruk's Reisen (Berlin, 1885) p. 84; for 
the As in Mongolia, d’Ohsson, Histoirc des Mat- 
gols ii. 235; for the Alans in China, Mask,-util 
Hist or ia Tartarorum eccUsiastica (Helmstadi, 
1741)1 app. (W. Barthold.) 

ALMA, a small river in the Crimea, south of 
Simferopol, is only known through the battle of 
September 20/8., 1854 (victory of the allied ar¬ 
mies of the French, English and Turks over the 
Russians under Menshikow). (W. Barthold). 

ALMA-DAGH is a name often used at 
present for the entire mountain-chain of northern¬ 
most Syria, which mountains were known to the 
classical authors as Amanus (in cuneiform writing 
I^amanu). The Alma Dagh (Amanus), a branch 
of the Taurus-system of Asia Minor, breaks off in 
the neighbourhood of Mar^ih to the south of the 
river I^aihan (Pyramus) from the dolomite massif 
of the lyaradede Da^, runs parallel to the Taurus 
and Antitaurus-ranges from N. E. to S. W., sur¬ 
rounds with another ridge, branching off to the 
east, the whole bay of Iskandarun (Alexandretta) 
and ends abruptly in the sea to the south of Ra^’s 
^-Khanzir (i. e. pig’s head, 5100 ft.) with the 
lijabal Musa (Mount of Moses) or, as it is also 
called, Djabal Ahmar (i. e. the Red Mountain, 


575° ft-) As Djabal Arzus. The deep 

transverse valley of the Orontes and the morasses 
of al-'Amk separate the Alma-Dagh from the Le- 
banon-chains, which differ also in their geological 
formation (mostly lime-stone) from that of the 
Taurus system. With its off-shoots the Alma-Dagh 
cuts off Cilicia entirely from Syria and the Meso¬ 
potamian Hinteil.tnd: apart from a few passes 
that are mere mule-tracks, the pass of Beilan [b. v.] 
is the only connection between -Asia Minor and 
Syria and has always been much frequented. The 
heights of the several mountains are not yet accu¬ 
rately known; the aveiage height is said to be 
3650 ft., and some peaks reach 7300 ft. or more; 
as the highest point Dormeyer gives the Menhor, 
7450 ft. In the northern part jagged, steep peaks 
prevail, in the south mere rounded outlines. The 
Alma-Dagh with its fresh verdure is an attractive 
sight, for its sides are thickly grown with trees 
out of which the bare dolomite peaks project. The 
ridge of the Alma-Dagh north of Iskandarun forms 
together with the sides sloping to East and West 
an administrative unit, the Sandjak Djabal Bereket; 

I cf. Sachau in the Sitzungsbirkhts dcr Berliner 
Akademie., 1S92, p. 314. 

Locally no one common name is used for the 
I whole of the Amanus; in the reports of European 
travellers and in the maps based on these, this 
fact has caused considerable confusion as to the 
nomenclature, because the same name is sometimes 
Used for a part, sometimes for the whole. For the 
northern part of the .Amanus we find the name 
G'awr-Ua^ or Djawur-Dagli, i. c. the Mountains 
of the infidels; H. Kiepert in his Carte generale 
de I'empire Ottoman (Berlin 1S92) makes the 
Alma-Dagh reach about as far as Islahlye (Nico- 
polis, 37“ n. 1.); the continuation of this moun¬ 
tain-chain as far as the neighbouihood of Mar'ash 
he takes as G awr-Dagh; cf. also H. Kiepert's 
map for Sachau’s Reise in Syrien und Mesopota- 
mien (Leipzig 1883). In R. Kiepeit's map for 
von Oppenheim’s Vom Mittclmecr zum persischen 
Golf (Berlin 1900) .Alma-Dagh only appears a.s 
the name of one single mountain massif to the 
north of Deilan; the name G awr-Dagh docs not 
appear at all on it, in its stead we find Sur-Dagh, 
Adje-Dagh, Goidie-Dagh as names of single peaks 
between Mar'ash and Islshlye. The northern G'awr- 
Dagh is connected according to E. Reclus with 
the southern mountains by a mountain plateau in 
the depth of which is situated the G'awr-Gol (i. e. 
the lake of the infidels). The name of G’awr-Dagh 
IS occasionally extended to the whole of the-Amanus 
(c.g. on the map of Faire and Mandrot). Reclus 
does not call the southern Amanus Alma-Dagh but, 
in accordance with a number of travellers, Akma- 
Dagh. Benzinger is evidently mistaken in cailing 
the southern part of the Amanns G awr-Dagh and 
the northern part Akma-Da gh . Czernik seems to 
stand quite alone in calling the Amanus Kara- 
Dagh; this name is evidently the Turkish trans¬ 
lation of Djabal al-Lukkam (also al-Ukkam), the 
black mountains’' {^itkkatn Arabicised from the 
Syrian ukkama = “black") of the Arab geogra¬ 
phers of the Middle -Ages, the /zaepev of the 
Byzantines; for the name al-Lukkam designating 
nearly the same as Amaiiii,, cf. Sachau, l.c 1892 
p. 325. By a misnomer the Alma- or Akma-Dagh 
in Its more limited sense (north of Beilan) is alio' 
often called Nawlu-Dagh by travellers, which name 
according to Kotschy (cf. also the map by R Kie- 
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pert, mentioned above) belongs only to the north¬ 
east part of the Ojabal Arzus (south of Beilan). 

Bibliography. K. Ritter Rrdku?ide xvii. 
p. 1799—1811; Th. Kotschy, Reise in den Ama- 
nus in Petermann's Geogr. Mitieil..^ Supplement 
n*. 45 (1876), p. 27 et seq.., 33; Favre and 
Mandrot in the Bulletin de la Societe de Geogr. 
de Paris., 1878 (cf. also Globus., xxxiv, 11, 15); 

E. Reclus, Nouvelle geographie universelle ix. 
691; Benzinger in Pauly Wissowa's, Realen- 
cyklop. der klass. . 4 ltcrtumsw!ss. i. 1742 and 
in Baedeker’s Palcstina und Syrien (1900) 
pp. 406, 4o8;Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in 
Klemasien und Nordsyrien (1890), p. 158 et 
seq. ; Oberhummer and Zimmerer, Durch Syrien 
Sind Kleinasien (1896) pp. loo-xoi, 328-329; 

F. H. Schaffer, Cilicia = Petcrmann s Geogr. 

Mitteil.., Supplement n®. 141 (1903) pp. 94-95, 
98—100 (Bibliography): A Janke, Auf Alc.rait- 
ders des Grossen Pfaden (Berlin 1904) pp. 31- 
32, 157—15S (Anm. 89-98). (M. Streck.) 

ALMADA. [See Alm.4den.] 

ALMADEN, Arabic al-md'diit, mine, and gene¬ 
rally speaking a spot where something is found 
in abundance, e. g. also a (pearl-) fishing place, is 
especially the name of the ancient large quick- 
silver-mine in the centre of the Pyrenean penin¬ 
sula, in the South West of the province now 
called Ciudad Real, the old Sisapon, Arabic al- 
Makdin or Ma'^din al-Zawuk (pron. azzaiok in 
Spain) = Ahnadcn de .-Izogue (quicksilver-mine). 
To the east of it, at the northern foot of the 
Sierra de la Alcudia, is still found the mine Al- 
madenejos; to the northwest Shillon = Chillon 
mentioned by ‘Abd al-Wahid al-MarrakushI (p. 
264). — Also the Portuguese .vlm.a.d.v to the 
south of Lisbon is in Arabic Nisn al-Ma'din. 
“fort d’AlmaMan (Almada), ainsi nomme parce- 
qu'en effet la mer jette des paillettes d'or sur le 
rivage'' (Idrisi, Description de I'Ajriquc ct de 
I'Espagne p. i84 = transl. p. 223); cf. the auri- 
fer Tagus of the ancients and the aurifero Tejo 
of Camoens (Lusiads). (C. F. Seyhold.) 

ALMADIA, Arabic al-ma'diya., means in Spa¬ 
nish “raft”. In Arabic it means moreover a (large 
or small) ferry-boat; in literature referring to India 
it is used for a “small boat’’ in general. 

Bi bli0gr aphy: Dozy and Engelmann, Glos- 
saire-, MakrizI, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks 
(transl. by Quatremere) ii.a.^ 156^ note 4; Yule 
and Burnell, Hobson-yobson^ s. v. 

ALMAGEST, more correctly al-Madjistl (also 
al-Midiistl) or R'itdb al-Mad/isti., was to the 
Arab astronomers the name of the great astrono¬ 
mic work by Ptolemy iJ.syat.it a-vvTX'if (the great 
compilation). It has been supposed that the 
Greeks or the Arab translators in their admiration 
for the great work, turned iJ.syxt.ii into /zEy/irTi), 
hence the book was simply called al-ATadjistl by 
the Arabs. In a way this is already early corro¬ 
borated by Arab writers: al-Ya%ubI says in his 
historical work (written in 278 = 891; edid. M. 
Th. Houtsma, Leiden 1883), p. 151: “The book 
al-Mad/isti treats of the science of the stars and 
their movements; the meaning of al-Mad/isti is 
“the greatest book”. In this same way but not 
accurately either does HadjdjI Khalifa (v. 385) 
express himself; he says quite rightly that megisti 
is the feminine of megistos., but as the meaning of 
the word he gives “the greatest construction”. The 
correct explanation that al-Mad/isti simply means 


“the greatest”, he quotes farther down (p. 388) 
from an occidental WTiter, the -Yugustine monk 
Ambrosio Calepino, author of a large lexicon, who 
died in 1511 at Bergamo. — M. Koppe {Die 
Behandlung der Logarithmen und der Sinus im 
Vnterricht: IVissenscha/tliche Beilage zum Pro- 
gramm des Andreas-Rcalgymnasitims zu Berlin., 
1893, p. 34) with whom J. Ruska {Das Quadri- 
Z'iujn aus Severus bar SakkiVs Buck der Dialogs., 
Leipzig i8g6. p. 77, ni>. 3) agrees, doubts this 
derivation; he believes that al-inadjistl comes 
from a corrupt form of ijsyxtti auvTX^ic., viz. me- 
gasiti to be found in a translation of the Alma¬ 
gest from the -\rabic into Latin. We consider 
Koppe to be mistaken; on the contrary megasiti 
has been formed by the Latin translators in the 
Middle Ages from the unvocalised Arabic nidjsty 
by a false reading. For the present we adhere to 
the first explanation. — For Arabic translations 
of the Almagest and emendations of them cf. 
Hadjdji Khalifa v. 3S5 et seq. and Steinschneider, 
in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
1 . 200 et seq. (H. Suter.) 

ALMAGRA, Spanish: ochre of iron, from Arab. 
al-Maghia. 

ALMALIK. [See kuldja.] 

ALMANZOR. [See .al-m.ynsur.] 

ALMAS — frequently regarded as a determined 
noun {al-masi correctly al-Almds according to Ibn 
al-.\thir, in Lisdn viii. 97; the ’/ belongs to the 
root as in Ilyas')., a corrupt form from the Greek 
aJi/za; {l.c. "zoa-laisat b'ldarablya"), — the dia¬ 
mond. According to the pseudo-.Yristotelian Kitab 
al-alidjdr which — on the basis of cognate Greek 
sources, — agrees in the main with the statements 
of Pliny, the diamond cuts every solid except lead, 
by which it is itself destroyed. On the frontier of 
IGjorasan is a deep valley in which the diamonds 
lie guarded by poisonous snakes whose looks alone 
are enough to kill one. .-Gexander the Great pro¬ 
cured some of them by a trick: he had mirrors 
made in which the snakes saw themselves and 
died; then he had the flesh of sheep thrown down 
into the r.avine so that the diamonds stuck to it 
and were brought up by vultures who seized the 
pieces of flesh. This story, already found in Epi- 
phanius de XII gemmis., is generally known in the 
East {Arabian Mights). — Tlfashi and Kazwini 
relate that the pieces obtained through smashing 
the stone are all triagonal (observation of the 
octagonal scissure ?), the former also says that the 
diamond attracts little feathers. — It is gene¬ 
rally mentioned as being used for cutting and 
piercing other stones. Aristotle is said to have 
iLsed it for destroying stones in the bladder. The 
powder of it must not touch the teeth: applied exter¬ 
nally it is a good cure for colic and stomach-ache. 

Bibliography. Kazwini (ed. Wiistenf.) i. 
236-237; Tlfashi, Azhar al-afkar, transl. by 
Reineri Biscia, ar-a ed,, p. 53-54: Clement Mal¬ 
let, in the yournal As., 6 ‘^ series xi. 127-128; 
V. Rose, Aristoteles de lapidibus, in the Zeitschr. 
f. deutsches Altert., 1875; J- Ruska, Der Dia- 
mant in der Medizin, Festsclir. f. Herm. Baas, 
1908; here also p. 122 of the text of the AT- 
tdb al-ahd/dr after the Ar. ms. 2772 of the 
Bibl, Nat.; al-Machriq vi. 865-866. 

, (.J. Rusk.v.) 

ALMEE. [See ‘’alim.v.] 

ALMERIA, the capital (situated close to the 
site of the old Urci) of the most eastern province 
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of old Andalusia and the former kingdom of Gra¬ 
nada, — in Arabic al- 3 Ieriya or Merlyat Be- 
djajia , i. e. “the watch-tower of Bedjana” (= 
Pechina; the old capital of the province, far¬ 
ther inland), had an important arsenal and har¬ 
bour from the time of 'Abd al-Rahman I 
(756-788). After the fall of the Uraaiyads it was 
independent under the Slav Khalran till 1028, 
then under Zuhair till 103S; subsequently under 
‘^Abd al-'Aziz al-Manmr of Valencia, next under 
the Banu Sumadih (cf. Dozy, RcchercJies^ 3V ed., 
i. 211—281); Abu ' 1 -Ahwas iVIa'’n 1041—1051, 
hluhammed al-Mu"tasim 1051—1091 and "Izz al- 
Dawla 1091, after which it was conquered by the 
Almoravides. In 1147 it was taken by Alfonso 
VII of Castile and Leon, but was again in 1157 
the spoil of the Almohades, and after 1288 it was 
taken by the Nasrids of Granada (vainly besieged 
by the Christians 1309-1310). Not till 1489 was 
it hnally conquered by Ferdinand V of Aragon. 
It is now the capital of the Spanish province 
Almeria. 

Bibliography', R. Basset, Lo sicgi d Al- 
mcria cn 'jog {yourn. .-j'r., IC'' Series x. 275 
it j.’y.). (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALMICANTARAT. [See MUK.tNT.YR.aT.] 
ALMODOVAR, -Arabic al-Mudaioioar “round", 
is the name of several towns in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal, as well as of a .-mall river in the province 
of Cadiz, flowing from the South Ea-t into the La¬ 
guna de la Janda; .A. del Rio below Cordova; 
A. del Carapo (sc. de Calatrava), southwest of 
Ciudad Real; A. del Pinar in the province Cuenca; 
A. west of Mertola in South Portugal. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ALMOGAWAR (Castilian and Portuguese al- 
mogavar, Arabic al-htiiyiu-anr “corredor que 
roba el campo’' [P. de .Alcala], Dozy and Engel- 
inann, Glossaire p. 172; Eguilaz, C/csu-ar/u p. 233: 
Barbier de Meynard in the 'younial As. 9'*' series, 
XX. 168), Catalan vagrants among whom were 
also found people from Navarre, Castile and of 
Bas-Languedoc, who after having fought against 
the Saracens in Spain entered the service of the 
Pateologi in the beginning of the 14’'“ century, 
and murdered Ishak, the chief of the Turcopols 
at the court of the emperor .Audionicus at the 
moment when he intended to embark for .Asia 
with Constantine, the baptised brother of the Sel- 
djuk Sultan Ghiyath al-Din Mas'ud II, son of 'Izz 
al-l 3 in Kai Khosraw II, whom he wished to put 
on the throne of Konya instead of his brother 
(about 682 = 1283). Under the leadership of 
Royer de Flor, a former Knight-Templar, expel¬ 
led from the order on account of his misdoings 
and inadeMegadux by .Andionicus, they were vic¬ 
torious over the Seldjuks at .Aulax and before 
Philadelphia (Ala Shehir); next, after having made 
themselves hated because of their turbulence and 
their plunderings, they went on to Greece and 
there founded the dukedom of Athens (7it =11 
1311). As in Spain they were already known as 
almogdvarcs.^ the derivation from al-Maghdriba is 
false. 

Bibliography. G. Schlumberger, A'-v/tVi- 
tions des Almugavarcs (Paris 1902); \V. Heyd, 
Gcschichte des Levantchandcls i. 5^5 i Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. des Osman. Retches, see index; 
Pachymeres v. 21. (Cl. Huart.) 

ALMOHADES name of a Muslim dynasty. — 
The founding of the Almohade empire in Africa, 


generally traced back to 5^5 (tt2l) — at which 
date the branches of the great Berber tribe of 
the Masmuda swore the oath of loyalty to Ibn 
Tumart '— is the result of the religious move¬ 
ment excited in the Maghrib by Ibn Tumart. 
To understand the success of this movement we 
must take into consideration the religious con¬ 
dition of the Ma gh rib at the time when Ibn 
Tumart came to preach his doctrines. For valu¬ 
able details on this subject see the remarkable 
study of GoIdziher, Alohamnied Ihn 'Toumert et 
la theologie de I'lslam dans le nord de I'Afrique 
au A’/-' siec’.e p. 22 et seq. 

It was about 440 (1048-1049), the time when 
Ifrikiya shook off the yoke of the Fatimids, that 
the doctrines of the school of Malik were definitely 
adopted in the Maghrib. The triumph of these 
doctrines caused the abandonment of all efforts 
to seek an allegorical interpretation for those 
verses of the Koran for which there was no satis¬ 
factory literal interpretation. Had not Malik b. 
Anas for instance said “we know that Allah is 
seated on his throne, but not how this word is 
to be understood. To believe it is a duty; asking 
questions about it is heresy” ! (Cf. GoIdziher, Die 
Zahiriten p. 133). 

Reasonings like these had caused the study of 
the Korean to be entirely neglected; similarly 
the study of the hadith, was neglected as being 
altogether useless, and the words spoken by Asbagh 
b. I^alil on this point are well-known; “I would 
rather, he said, have in my box a swine’s head 
than the Miisnad of Ibn Abl Shaiba” (Cf. GoIdziher, 
Mohammed Ibn Tonmert^ etc., p. 25). 

The whole of fikh had become fixed in the 
unalterable form which the founderof this madhhab 
had given it; men had to confine themselves to this 
and study nothing but the works of furTl of the 
founders of the orthodox Schools. The idjtihdd 
or the individual effort to explain the law ac¬ 
cording to the original sources, had been banished 
from the Islam of the Maghrib and of Spain. The 
Almoravid sovereigns showed themselves protec¬ 
tors of these doctrines and encouraged the fukahU' 
in this way by bestowing their favours only on 
those who applied themsclve,s e.xclusively to the 
study of the Malikite treatises of ftirTl. 

Fiom that time all knowledge was based upon 
the Malikite fikh and the discussions of the 
pseudo-scholars of the period were nothing but 
“casuistic prating indulged in by people, who 
in their canonical disputes and their juridical 
su'otlcties, pietended to be dealing with the science 
of religion” (GoIdziher, 1 . c. p. 28). 

-Al-Ghazali in the chapter entitled Kitdb allilm 
of his Ikyli ^ulum al-dln had exposed these 
pretensions to learning among the Malikites of 
the East and had pointed out the error into 
which they had fallen. He had also points out 
the remedy; the return to the Korean and to 
the Sunn a. 

So the campaign carried out so arduously by 
the great Imam in the East had to be begun 
over again in the West. 

The fukahd’ in the Maghrib and in Spain had 
condemned the books of al-Ghazall which so 
powerfully and so cleverly branded the folly to 
which they had come. According to their advice 
the Almoravid sovereigns had these books burnt 
because they were dangerous as being contrary 
to the true faith. 
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This is the picture presetted to the eyes of 
the youthful Berber student of the great tribe of 
the Masmuda: Ibn Tumart. In the East, where 
he travelled for a long time as a student, he 
had not only had the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with into the theories of al-Ghazali 
but he had also studied the science of the usul 
al-fikh which had been completely abandoned in 
the West. Moreover he familiarised himself with 
the theological principles of the Ash'^arite School 
and seems to have known well the writings of the 
great Spanish Zahirite Ibn Hazm under whose 
influence he came. Ibn Tumart's works show us 
in fact that if he holds aloof from the Zahirite 
theories in matters of dogma and replaces them 
by those of the Ash'arite School, he at least 
adopts their principles in the matter of legislation. 

Ibn Tumart goes farther than al-Ghazali: he ; 
absolutely condemns the study of the while ■ 

al-Ghazali, frankly refusing to this study the name 
of religious science, still owns that it has some 
value from the point of view of civil law and of 
ritual observances 5 again he differs from the great 
Imam in adressing himself with his abstract theo¬ 
ries on the to the whole of the uncultured 

Berber nation, while al-Ghazali is anything but 
partial to giving the common people a teaching 
and theories above their comprehension and ca¬ 
pacities. Al-Ghazali only addressed himself to the 
intellectual 61 ite, like Erasmus in the Reformation 
of the Christian Church; Ibn Tumart, like Luther, 
addressed himself to the masses. 

The foundations on which Ibn Tumart has 
grounded his new juridical doctrine have been 
described at length in his “ Works'''. "^Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushi has shown us in his History 
of the Almohades how the theories were applied 
by the first sovereigns of this empire. The cha¬ 
racter of Ibn Tumart's doctrine cannot be better 
described than in the words of Goldziher: “It 
is evident from his discussion at Aghmat with the 
fukahlf that the essential element of his doctrine 
on the foundations of the law may be summed 
up in this axiom: aU^akl laisa lahii fi 't‘shar‘^ 
nuidjal.^ i. e. “the smallest possible place must not ■ 
be left to reasoning in the laws of religion”. It I 
is the objective, material sources which must be 
regarded as the basis of legislation, that is to ' 
say: the Korean, tradition transmitted by authentic \ 
means and the co/iscyisus of the umvia^ founded ! 
on the traditions that have been supported for 
generations together by numerous authorities, 
forming one uninterrupted chain {ja-watury The 
subjective, personal element is thus absolutely ex¬ 
cluded, what he calls the zann.^ hypothesis, opinion, 
which we must add has under the form of the 
consensus of the nmma necesserily formed a part 
of the regular sources of the law from the 
very beginning of juridical speculations in Islam 
(cp. Goldziher, /. r., p. 44). 

As for the traditions (all of which he approves 
of) Ibn Tumart yet prefers those of the MedT- 
nites and he says: “All that the scholars of 
Medina have handed down and all that has guided 
their actions, that is the straight path. Islam, the 
laws, the Prophet and his companions existed in 
Medina at a time when in no other part of the 
earth was there found either religion, or prayer, 
or call to prayer or a trace of the law. In this 
epoch the true religion existed neither in Trak 
nor in the other countries. So the people of 


Medina can justly serve us as proofs against all 
others. But if someone comes forward, saying: 
Yet we have received from the Companions some 
sayings by the Prophet which do not agree with 
the Medinite practice; why then have the Me- 
dinites gone astray from these traditions in the 
application of the laws ? If anyone puts this question 
we may answer him thus: this contradiction can 
be explained in three different ways: i. either the 
Medinites have shown with regard to these tradi¬ 
tions a conscious and intentional opposi¬ 
tion; 2. or they have acted in ignorance (i. e. 
involuntarily); 3. or, lastly, they have been led 
to it by lawful reasons. To suppose the first would 
be an absurdity for that would mean that the 
people of Medina are just the opposite of what 
God has declared them to be, viz. the adepts of 
the Prophet walking in the straight path. It is 
just as impossible to accept the second explana¬ 
tion, for we know how zealous the Medinites have 
shown themselves for religion; moreover they all 
were in the company of the Prophet (and must 
therefore have known his wishes). — There remains 
only the third explanation. There may be a lawful 
reason for opposition, either when the contents 
of the tradition under consideration have been 
legally abrogated, or when the traditions in ques¬ 
tion are suspected of being false or interpolated 
or do not excite sufficient confidence. Without any 
doubt the practices of the Medinites give enough 
arguments against everything opposed to them” 
(cf. Oem-rcs iVIbn Toumert^ Goldziher, /. r., 
pp. 48-49). 

In short, Ibn Tumart excludes from his legis¬ 
lation the ra^y^ formally condemns the takltd and 
does not admit the speculative use of analogy 
{hiyas as a source of the law. For him the 

only sources from which one may draw are the 
Kor’an, the Sunna and the concord of the Compa¬ 
nions of the Prophet al-sahabci). In theo¬ 

logy he follows the strict dogmatism of the most 
uncompromising of the .^slia'rite schools. A very 
strict follower of kalam^ Ibn Tumart was brought 
to look upon the religious opinions of his com¬ 
patriots of the Maghrib as kufr. Whoever fol¬ 
lows, he said, the literal interpretation of the 
Kor’an, must inevitably come to ta^sim or an¬ 
thropomorphism, to the materialistic conception 
of God ascribing to him material attributes; that 
person certainly is a kafir and because of this 
fact should be under the ban of religion and be 
expelled from Muslim society. This was the case 
with the inhabitants of Spain and the Maghrib 
under the reign of the Alraoravids. 

Ibn Tumart, apostle of the laiv/ud^ according 
to the mu'^tazilite definition of the essence of God 
and His attributes, makes the sovereign respons¬ 
ible for the faults of the people and declares the 
djihad f i sabil Allah against the Almoravids. 

“The difference’ existing between Ibn Tumart 
and other theologians who had already tried be¬ 
fore him to combat anthropomorphism by the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation, called was that he 

lifted his doctrinal difference with the anthropo- 
morphists to the height of a casus belli. He 
regarded anthropomorphism as infidelity (kufr') 
and as infidelity favoured by the highest authority 
in the country (the Almoravids); he was of 
opinion that this was a sufficient reason for fight¬ 
ing this authority in the name of religion and 
for overthrowing it. The holy war against the 
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Almoravids was just as much a religious obliga¬ 
tion (J'arif) as a war against any other infidels. 
Therefore the word mudjassim is the habitual de¬ 
nomination of the Almoravids on the lips of Ibn 
Tumart and the Almohades .... 

Anthropomorphists and Christians [Runi) are 
the enemies whom the .\lmohades weie bound 
to fight equally. The war against Christendom 
they waged in common with the whole of Islam 
of that period as well as with their political 
predecessors, but the struggle against ta^sjm and 
its partisans was their special domain, in which 
no other dynasty had gone before them with such 
means as war with fire and sword. As it is their 
particular propel ty it remains throughout the whole 
of the Almohade dynasty the point most firmly' 
fixed in their traditions" (cf. Goldziher, in Zc//rr/ii-. 
d. Deutsche GcseiisL'h. xli. pp. 67-68: 

quoted by -\lfred bel, Les BlIiou Ghdnva pp. 

34 - 35 - 

Before he openly declared war on the Alinora- 
vids, Ibn Tumart posed as a censoi of public mo¬ 
rality as Amir bi d-ma ruf )iuhl 'a?i al-munkar'^ 
he breaks the wine-jais and musical instruments 
wherever he finds them: he openly blames esta¬ 
blished authority. One day in Marrakush ho 
violently admonishes the princess Surra, sister 
to the reigning sovereign, becau.-e he met her 
in the town with face uncovered. At the same 
time he publicly teaches his theological theories 
to whoever wishes to hear them. He is every 
where expelled, especially from Bougie, Tlemcen, 
Fez, Marrakush and .Aghmat and takes refuge with 
his tribe the Masmuda to whom he teaches 
the Kor'an and the principles of the true faith. 
The author of the Airtizs represents him as using 
each of the words forming the first chapter of 
the Koran as a name for each one of his pupils 
in a branch of the Masmuda, in order to make 
them learn it by heart. It was in these moun¬ 
tains of the Masmuda in 515 (1121-1122), after 
having received the homage of the principal 
Berber chiefs, that he took tlie title of Mahdi, 
i. e. he who is called by the divine will to 
stop injustice and put an end to error, that 
order, justice and the true faith may reign. As 
Mahdl he arrogated to himself the right to use 
violent means in order to establish the reign of 
pure orthodoxy. From this moment Ibn Tu- 
mart’s political rule really begins; from this 
year, 515, the Almohade empire is said to date, 
although the Almoravid capital was not taken 
till about twenty-five years later. 

The first of the companions to whom Ibn 
Tumart gave his confidence after his return from 
the East was b\bd al-Mii'min, the same who had 
to take upon himself the direction of the Almo¬ 
hade affairs after the death of the founder of the 
empire. Owing to this he must be mentioned 
here. ‘.-Vbd al-Mu^min, a Beiber of the tribe of 
the Kumiya, was the son of a potter of Xedroma but 
he had distinguished himself as a student at Tlemcen. 
The meeting between him and Ibn Tumart, which 
came about accidentally according to some, inten¬ 
tionally according to others, took place without 
doubt somewhere near Bougie from which town 
the y'oung Masmudi preacher had been compelled 
to flee just before in order to save his life. 

Having become Ibn Tumart's intimate com¬ 
panion, .\bd al-Mifimin received the teaching of 
this master, who laid before him the details of his 


doctrines, the purpose of his preachings and per¬ 
haps his future plans. 

When Ibn Tumart took the title of Mahdi he 
is said to have already succeeded in grouping 
round him numerous Berbeis whose chiefs were 
his comp.rnions and disciples. To these he gave 
the name of Tolba (students seeking the true 
knowledge); to others, i. e. to the people who 
; regarded him as their spiritual and temporal leader, 

! the name oi Mil alJiidun (follow ers the doctrine of 
Tiurhld'. whence Almohades). 

Thence forward his policy was to win over 
followers enough that he might begin open war, 

I against the Almoravid sovereigns in order to over- 
; throw- their authority in the name of religion and 
\ to substitute his own. 

I On the Berber mountaineers he had already 
I made a great impression by his reputation or 
wisdom and by the austere life he led, but he 
had to convince these gross and uncultured people 
by facts more palpable than theological theories 
which they ill grasped or abstractions which they 
could not understand at all. In a country where 
maraboutism has been a succes at all times and 
under all foims. Ibn Tumart posed as a per¬ 
former of miracle.s: he succeeded by these means 
in convincing the masses of the superior and supei- 
natural power he could command. 

While he unceasingly criticised the .\lmoravid 
•administration he showed the Beibers round him 
how much exposed they were to the vexations of 
the Government, in particular of he tax-collectors, 
and how easily they could resist the armies of 
the sovereign of Marrakush in their almost in¬ 
accessible mountains. 

The result of the Mahdi's exhoitations was 
that several tribes committed acts of hostility against 
the .A.lmoiavids; they refused to pay taxes and 
and ill-treated or put to death the agents charged 
with collecting them. 

The Almoravid governor of Sus who meant 
to march against the Harghas and chastise them, 

, was beaten by them and shamefully fled with the 
I poor lemains of his army. This first victory gave 
the Berbers confidence and the number of tribes 
rallying round the Mahdi increased rapidly. Then 
Ibn 1 umart settled definitely in the country of 
I the Tinmal, which was very difficult for the enemy 
to enter, there he built a house and a mosque 
near the source of the liver Xafis where he fixed 
his residence. This was the beginning of the town 
of. lininal, the first capital of the Almohades; on 
this very spot were also buried the Mahdi and 
the Almohade sovereigns. (The mosque of Tinmal 
and the ruins of the town have been discovered 
by Edmond Doutte during his exploration of 1901 
r in Morocco. Cf. Joitrn. As., 9th series, XIX. 
158 H scq.). ’ 

After 517 (1123-1124) the Mahdi, thinking 
that he w-as strong enough not to be always on 
the defensive, decided to come forth with a strong 
armed force against Marrakush. But his army 
commanded by =Abd al-Mu’min, who then took 
for the first time the title of Amir al-Mtdminm 
— according to 'Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi _ 
was completely routed by the Almoravid army 
that marched against it. Then Ibn Tumart 
proclaimed, just like the Prophet after the defeat 
of Ohod, that all his partisans killed in this 
battle had died the deaths of martyrs; he suc¬ 
ceeded by his clever proclamations in counter- 
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acting the dismay which such a calamity might 
have aroused. 

The contradictory dates given by the authors, 
make it difficult to state accurately the several 
periods of the struggle between the Mahdi and 
the Almoravids up to the death of Ibn Tumart. 
Even the date of his death varies in the different 
works mentioning it. According to Ibn Khaldun 
the Mahdi died in 522 (1128), according to 
others —• and they are in the majority — in 534 
(1130). These divergences may partly be explained 
by the fact that Ibn Tumart's death was kept 
a secret for a long time by his intimate compa¬ 
nions. The Mahdi himself, feeling that the end 
was near, is said to have recommended secrecy 
until the Berbers should be prepared for receiving 
this important intelligence calmly and proclaim 
as leader the man chosen by the Community. It 
was '^Abd al-Mu‘’min whom the Almohades recog¬ 
nised as Imam of the Community under the title 
of Khalifa or of Amir al-^Tii'mintn. The new 
chief of the Almohades had a glorious reign [see 
^\BD al-mu^min] : he realised beyond expectation 
the ambitious projects of the Mahdi, destroying 
the Almoravid empire and introducing by main 
force into the whole of North Africa and into 
Spain the doctrines so ardently preached by Ibn 
Tumart. 

The politico-religious organisation of the Al¬ 
mohades established by the Mahdi was as follows: 

The people of the Almohades formed the Com¬ 
munity, the members of which were regarded as 
the only true Believers; except themselves all 
other men were infidels against whom they had 
to wage war without mercy. 2^'^! At the head of 
the Community was the infallible Imam, first the 
Mahdi, subsequently the Caliphs, his successors. 
It was in the name of this leader of the Com¬ 
munity that the public prayer had to be said. 
3^'^ The Mahdi was surrounded by 10 counsellors, 
chosen from among his oldest disciples. This counsel 
was usually designated by the name al’djam'a^ 
the assembly. It was the Great Council of the 
Government and the members of this assembly 
besides having a voice in the important matters 
of State, could take the MahdI’s place at the 
head of the army or for instance preside in his 
stead at the Friday prayers. 4tfi Another council 
composed of 50 members represented the Berber 
branches forming part of the Almohade Commu¬ 
nity. This was the council of 50 called Ait Kham¬ 
sin by Ibn Khaldun. 

This organisation was modified by ^Abd al-Mu^- 
min and the two assemblies seem to have been 
fused into one. 

When the Mahdi died his successor as chief of 
the Community, ^Abd al-Mu^min, was first agreed 
upon or chosen by the council of Ten, next this 
choice was ratified by the council of Fifty and 
finally by the People. 

From this epoch the sovereign power always 
remained in the family of ‘^Abd al-Mu^min. Until 
the conquest of Marrakush by the Marlnids in 
688 (1269), eleven descendants of^Abd al-Mu^min’s 


succeeded one another on the Almohade throne. 

The numerous provinces of this vast Almohade 
empire were always held by members of the reign¬ 
ing family and by descendants of the famous shaikh 
Abu Hafs ^Omar. In order to understand this fa¬ 
vour enjoyed by the latter we must observe that 
Abu Hafs 'Omar, chief of the Hintata, one of the 
most powerful branches of the Masmuda in the 
Mahdi's time, had been one of the first to em¬ 
brace Ibn TumarFs cause. By thus giving the 
founder of the Almohade empire the valuable sup¬ 
port of his tribe, he had rendered him a consider¬ 
able service. He rendered '^Abd al-Mu^min and 
the Almohade cause an even greater one at the 
Mahdi's death. The latter having clearly shown 
his preference for 'Abd al-Ma'min, the shaikh 
Abu Hafs not only evinced no jealousy, but ac¬ 
cording to Ibn I^aldun it was he who had Ibn 
Tumart’s death kept a secret in order to have 
time for himself preparing the Masmuda for the 
acceptance of 'Abd al-MiFmin as Khalifa^ because 
the fact that the latter was a stranger to the tribe 
would not have failed to excite prostest. For the 
same reason ‘^Abd al-Mu’min always treated Abu 
Hafs absolutely as his equal. 

When A 1 )Q Hafs died (571 = 1175-1176), his 
children and grand-children were always treated 
as considerately and with the same honour as 
the descendants of ‘^Abd al-Mu^min himself. 

Al-Tidjani reports that the fourth Almohade Ca¬ 
liph al-Nasir, wishing to leave the province of 
lfrikl)a in the hands of a trustworthy governor, 
did not choose him from among his own family; 
he sent to ^aikh Abu Muhammed, son of shaikh 
Abu Hafs, to say that he legarded him as his 
equal and if he did not choose to remain in au¬ 
thority over Ifnklya then it would be he himself, 
al-Nasir, who would take that place, but then he 
would call upon him to go to Marrakush and reign 
there in his stead. Abu Muhammed remained 
in Ifrlklya and afterwards his successors made 
themselves independent at the decline of the Al¬ 
mohade dynasty, reigning in Tunis under the name 
of Haf^ids. 

It must be observed that the princes of the 
house of ‘^Abd al-Mu^min are called Saiyids while 
those of the house of Abu Hafs are called shaikh 
which makes it easy to distinguish them in the 
history of the Almohade empire even if they have 
the same names. 

The Almohade empire was the first state since 
the establishment of Islam in the West, uniting 
under one single authority the whole of North 
Africa from the gulf of Gabes to the Atlantic 
Ocean together with Muslim Spain. 

The break-up of this immense empire began, 
however, less than a century and a half after 
its foundation. In 633 (1235-1236) Ya^murasan 
b. Zaiyan rose at Tlemcen against the Almohade 
authority and founded the U-Vbd-al-wadid kingdom 
of central Maghrib. In 634 Abu Zakarlya^, the 
Almohade governor of Ifrlklya had himself pu¬ 
blicly proclaimed as an independent sovereign and 
took Tunis as his capital. 


Chronological table of the Almohade sovereigns. 

1. Muhammed b. Tumart, al-Mahdl ... 51$ (1121-1122) to 522 or 524 (1128 or 1130). 

2. '^Abd al-Mu^min, Emir al-Miiviinin .5^2 (1128) to 55 ^ 

3. Abu Ya%ub Yusuf, Emir al-AliAminln . 55 ^ 5^0 (1184). 

4. Abu Yusuf Ya'^kub al-Mansur, Emir al-Mi^minin. . . . 5 ^° (1^84) to 595 (1198-1199). 

5. Muhammed al-Nasir, Emir al-Mtdminln . 595 (1198-1199) to 610 (1213-1214). 
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6. Yusuf al-Mustansir, Emtr al-Mifminin .6ll (1214) to 620 (1224). 

7. ^Abd al-Wahid al-Makhlu'^, „ 620 (1224) to 621 (1224). 

8. Al-^Adil, Emir al-Mu^minin .621 (1224) to 624 (1227). 


9. Al-Ma^mun, „ .624 (1227) to 629 or 630 (1232). 

10. Al-Rashid, „ 630 (1232) to 640 (1242). 

11. Al-Safd, „ 640 (1242) to 646 (1248). 

12. Al-Murtada, „ 646 (1248) to 665 (1266). 


13. Abu ’l-'Ula Abu Dabbus, Eviir .66$ (1266) to 668 (1269). 

(The taking of Marrakush by the Banu Marin took place in muharram 668 = sept. 1269). 


Bibliography. Of the many works on 
the political and religious history of the Ma gh rib 
as well as those of biographers, geographers 
and encyclopaedic writers, only the following 
can be given here as the most important; al- 
Marrakushi, al-Mu'djib (ed. Dozy); French transl. 
by Fagnan africaim xxxv.—xxxvii.: also 

separately printed at Algiers 1893); Ibn al-AthIr 
(ed. Tomb.); French transl. of the parts referring 
to the Ma gh rib and to Spain by Fagnan {Re¬ 
vue ajricaiue)\ al-TidjanI, Rihia (cf. A. Bel, 
Benou Ghanya pp. 187—231); Ibn Abl Zar', 
al-Eirtas'.^ al-Hulal al-ma-ji'sluya (anon.; see R. 
Basset, Notice scmmaire des mss. crientaiix de 
la biblioth. de Lisbonne. 1894, pp. II r/ rty.): 
Ibn Khaldun. ^,bar\ al-Zarkashi, Tcgrtkh al- 
daiolatain (Tunis 1289); French transl. by Fag¬ 
nan in the Bull, de la Soc. de Ge'ogr. de Cons¬ 
tantine., sep. printed under the title: Chroniqtie 
des Almohades et des Ha/fides attribute a 
Zerkechi (1895); Ibn Abl Dinar al-Kairawanl, 
al-Mii'nis (Tunis 1283); French transl. by Pel- 
llssier and Remusat, in Exploration scientijiqne 
de I'Algerie (Paris 1845) vii.; Malckarl (ed. 
Cairo 1279 Leyden 1855—1861); (cf. 

Gayangos, The history of the Mohammedan 
dynasties in Spain)-, Ahmed b. Khalid, K'ltab 
al-istiksa‘ Ibn al-I^atib, Kitab rukm al-hulal 
(Tunis 1316); Dozy, Recherches sur I'hist. et 
la litter, de I'Espagne ; Mercier, Hist, de I'Afri- 
qtte sept. ii.; Goldziher, Mohammed ibn Tou- 
inert et la theologie de I'Islam dans le nord 
de VAfrique au A'/= si'ecle (serving as a preface 
to the edition of Luciani, Le livre d'lbn Ton- 
mert, Algiers 1903, which is the standard work 
on the religious doctrine of the .Almohades); 
Materialien zur Kentniss der Almohadenbewe- 
gung in Nordafrica (in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch. xli. 30—140); Codera, De- 
cadcncia y desaparicion de los Almoravides en 
Espaha (Saragossa 1899); A. Bel, Les Benou 
Ghanya (Paris 1903). (A. Bel.) 

ALMORAVIDS is the name of a Muslim 
dynasty. This word has been derived from the Arabic 
al-Murdbitun, a sort of warrior-monks inhabiting 
a rihdt or convent more or less fortified (see E. 
Doutte, Les Marabouts, extr. from the Revue de 
VHist. des Religions xl. and xli. p. 29 et seq.). 

Under the name of Almoravids we understand 
especially the royal dynasty founded by several 
branches of the large Sahara-tribe of the San- 
hadja, which , grouped under the authority of a 
religious leader, invaded and conquered the Ma¬ 
ghrib in the first half of the 5'h (i. e. the middle 
of the ii>h) century, afterwards breaking into An¬ 
dalusia and mastering that as well. 

In the first centuries of Islam the tribes forming 
the great group of the Sanhadja (cp. on this 
tribe A. Bel, Les Benou Ghanya, Paris 1903, 
p. V, note 2), wearers of the lithdm (a veil cover¬ 
ing the face below the eyes; hence also the name 


mulaththamun sometimes given to the .Almora¬ 
vids) inhabited the vast wastes of the Sahara as 
far as the Sudan; they lived there as nomads, as 
their descendants, the Touaregs, do to the present 
time. 

Muslim writers, who do not always agree as 
to the dates of events of which we here give 
a resume, are unanimous in tracing the origin of 
the .Almoravid empire as follows; 

In the first half of the 5ih century of the Hidjra 
a chief of the Sanhadja, Yahya b. Ibrahim, of the 
branch of the Djaddala (or Gaddala) made the 
pilgrimage accompanied by men of distinction in 
his tribe. On his way back he met at Kairawan 
m Ifriklya the professor of malikite law 'Abu 
'Imran al-FasI. A'ahya b. Ibrahim desirous of 
bringing among his uncultured compatriots a man 
able to direct them in true Muslim doctrine, 
asked the professor to entrust him with one of 
his disciples for this purpose. Not being able 
to find the man of letters he wanted at Kairawan, 
A'ahya b. Ibrahim discovered him, on the recom¬ 
mendation of the professor Abu Tmran, in the 
town of Nefis (now belonging to Morocco) among 
the followers of the professor Waggag, a disciple 
of Abu 'Imran, in the person of 'Abd Allah b. 
Yasln [q. v.]. 

After having settled among the Sanhadja, Ibn 
A'asin, followed by seven or eight companions 
among whom were the two chiefs of the Lamtnna 
(a branch of the .Sanhadja), Yahya b. 'Omar and 
his brother Abu Bekr b. 'Omar, constructed a 
hermitage for his companions and himself on an 
island in the Niger (or in the Senegal). This con¬ 
vent was a ribdt and Ibn Yasin himself called 
his followers MurdbitTin (Almoravids). Soon the 
reputation of the sanctity of this spot and its 
pious inhabitants spread and a vast number of 
neophytes came to apply for admittance into this 
religious brotherhood. Ibn A'asin having 
gathered in his ribdt about a thousand monks 
who were absolutely devoted to him and had all 
been recruited from among the warriors and the 
chiefs of the Lamtuna and of the Masufa, now 
thought of taking up a more active line. He 
sent forth his partisans, in the name of the true 
faith, against the different tribes of the Sanhadja, 
which had to submit one after the other. The 
victories and the booty soon persuaded those who 
had hesitated and the number of Almoravid war¬ 
riors increased rapidly. 

Ibn Aasin, keeping for himself the supreme 
direction of affairs and the political and financial 
administration of the brotherhood, entrusted his 
faithful disciple Yahya b. 'Omar with the leader¬ 
ship of the Almoravid army. After having brought 
the^Saharean tribes under their authority Yahya 
b. 'Omar and Ibn A’asin advanced as far as the 
Wadi Dar'a where they made important raids 
The sovereign of Sidjilmasa, Mas ud b. Wanudin 
al-MaghrawI, offering opposition to the conquest 
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of his kingdom, perished in a battle and his 
capital was taken (447 = 1055-1056). 

On the death of Yahya b. “^Omar which took 
place at about 447 or 448 (1055—1057), his 
brother Abn Bekr became commander in chief and 
marching northward continued the conquests begun 
in the south of the extreme Maghrib. The coun¬ 
tries of Sus and their capital Tarudant were sub¬ 
jugated; next Aghmat and its province submitted 
to the power of the Almoravid conquerors. Abu 
Bekr married the widow of the king of Aghmat, 
the beautiful Zainab, of the tribe of the Nafzawa, 
w-ho was destined to play a certain part in the 
establishment of the Almoravid empire. 

Subsequently Abu Bekr and Ibn Yasin attacked 
the Berghwata Berbers, whose territories extended | 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean. The Berghwata 
professed the subversive doctrines of their prophet 
Salih; it would be a good work to bring them 
to Islam. But these Berbers energetically resisted 
the attack of the Almoravids and Ibn Yasin, 
taking an active part in the military operations, 
found his death in a battle (451 = 1059). Per¬ 
haps Ibn Yasin appointed a spiritual leader to 
take his place at the head of the Almoravids; 
Ibn I^aldun mentions as such Ibn 'Addu who, 
if he did exist at all, played a very subordinate 
part compared with Abu Bekr b. 'Omar. The 
latter appears as the real chief of the Almoravids 
and had coins struch in his name; he continued 
the war against the Berghwata and subjugated 
them (452 = 1060). .Shortly afterwards he was 
informed that Bulugin, lord of the Kal'a of the 
Banu Hammad, was marching with a large force 
against the countries of the extreme Maghrib, and 
at the same time that those portions of the San- 
hatjja who had remained in the desert were car¬ 
rying on war with one another. He took advan¬ 
tage of the latter fact to leave the Ma gh rib for 
the time being and go back to the desert in order 
to re-establish peace among the Almoravids. Be¬ 
fore leaving, Abu Bekr gave the command over 
the troops in the Maghrib and the direction of 
affairs to Yusuf b. Tashf In [q. v.]; he also aban¬ 
doned to him, after divorcing her, his wife Zainab, 
who thus became the wife of Yusuf b. Tasjifln 
(453 = 1061). This woman of remarkable intelli¬ 
gence, rare energy and great beauty acquired con¬ 
siderable ascendancy over her new husband’s mind 
and had a happy influence on the fate fo the young 
empire. Yusuf b. Tashfln continued the conquests 
in the extreme and in the central Maghrib. Abu 
Bekr, after having re-established order in the 
desert and having received the news of his 
lieutenant’s success, returned to the North to take 
again command over the Almoravids. But fol¬ 
lowing Zainab’s advice Yusuf b. Tashfln loaded 
him with presents and made him understand clearly 
that he was not at all disposed to give up the 
supreme authority. Abu Bekr judged it wise not 
to insist; he retired to the Sahara and to the 
Sudan where he died in 480 (1087-1088). 

In his quality of supreme chief of the Almora¬ 
vids Yusuf b. Tashfln founded Marrakush which 
became his capital and that of his successors; 
then he went on with his conquests in the ex¬ 
treme and in the central Maghrib as far as 
Algiers. In 475 (1082-1083) he came back to 
Marrakush after having left Almoravid officers 
in the conquered countries as governors. 

Urged by the Muslim princes of Andalusia {l eyes 


de Taifas')^ and in particular by al-Mu'tamid b. 
'Abbad, king of Sevilla, Yusuf decided to cross to 
Spain with a strong army in order to make war 
against the Christians under Alfonso VI, king of 
Leon and Castile; he gained over the Christian 
armies the great victory of ZaUaka (12 Radjab 
479 = October 23, 1086) which was for the Al- 
moravides the prelude to the conquest of Spain. 
Certain authors maintain that from this day Yusuf 
took the title of Amir al-Midmimn. This assertion 
is doubtful, at least it does not appear that the 
great Almoravid conqueror long retained this title 



pute that the Almoravid sovereigns, while reser¬ 
ving for themselves temporal authority w’ith the 
title of Amir al-Muslimln^ attributed supreme au¬ 
thority and suzerainty in matters spiritual to the 
'Abbasids of the East with the title of Amir ai- 
AIu mintn^ given to the Caliph. 

The petty Muslim kings of Andalusia, al-Mu'ta¬ 
mid included, soon found out that the risks, their 
authority and their riches ran through the Almo¬ 
ravid chief, were much more formidable than 
those they feared from the Christians. They were 
soon robbed of their dignities and banished by 
Yusuf b. Tashfln, who left in Spain Almoravid 
troops and governors, chosen from among his 
relatives. 

When Yusuf b. Tashfln died in 500 (1106-1107) 
he bequeathed to his son 'All a vast empire, 
comprising the countries of the Maghrib, a part 
of Ifriklya and Muslim Spain (extending to the 
north as far as Fraga). His descendants succeeded 
each other on the throne of Marrakush for less 
than half a century and the -Almoravid dynasty 
was destroyed in Africa when the Almohades, led 
by 'Abd al-Mu^min, conquered Marrakush (541 = 
1146-1147) and killed the last Almoravid king 
of the house of Yusuf, called Ishak b. 'All b. 
Yusuf. Soon after the Almohades conquered Spain 
with the help of the Andalusian Muslims, 
who had been tired of the cruel Almoravid 
yoke for a long time. Since 539 (1144-1145) 
Almohade armies had crossed over to Spain and 
at the death of the Almoravid governor of Spain, 
Yahya b. Ghaniya(543 = 1148-1149), the authority 
of the Almoravids in the peninsula was at an 
end. [See '.VLl B. ghaniya]. 

In short, if one does not count the resistance 
of the last representatives of the Almoravids in 
Spain and on the Balearic Isles nor the rebellion 
of the Banu Ghaniya — what is properly 
called the Almoravid empire had become extinct 
at the death of the last king of the house of 
Yusuf b. Tashfln in 541 (1146-1147) “The rough 
Sanha^a used to the privations and the fatigues 
of desert-life and suddenly transported by the 
whims of fortune to the fertile regions of the Tell 
and Andalusia, were bound soon to become effemi¬ 
nate through contact w-ith these riches, this life of 
luxury that they had not known until then. They 
came to Spain at a period when literature, poetry 
and intellectual pleasures had long since re¬ 
placed the love of war and the thirst for con¬ 
quests. Doubtless this stale of things facilitated 
their settling in the country but it was the 
cause of their ruin as well. The sudden contact 
with a civilisation so refined, for which they 
were in no wise prepared, ruined them just as it 
had ruined, some eight centuries before, the 
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Vandals their predecessors in this same North fall of this empire which made such rapid con- 

Africa”. Cf. A. Bel, Lcs Benoit Ghdnya vii. quests and lasted less than a century. 

Such are the true causes of the sudden down- 


Chroxological table of the Almoravide sovereigns. 

1 Successive chie 


;fs of the Sanhadja in 
the Sahara, recogni'.ing the spiiitual 
authority of "Abd Allah b. Vasin (d. 

451 = 1059)- 

Yusuf b. Tashfin, Amir ai-^Inslimifi 453— 5 ^*^ = —1107. 

^Ali b. Yusuf 500—537 = 1107—1143. 

Tashfin b. "Ali , 537—539 o’* 54 i = ii 43 —ii 45 oi' ii 47 - 

Ibrahim b. Tashfin „ soon dethroned. 

Ishak b. '^All killed at the taking of Manakush (541 = 1146-1147). 


1. Yahya b. Ibrahim al-D]addali 

2. Yahya b. ^Omar (d. 447 or 448= 1055—1057) 

3. Abu Bekr b. ^Omar (d. 480 = 1087-10S8 in the Sudan) 

4 - 

5- 
6 . 

7- 


Bibliography". al-Marraku^I, al-Mii^tf/ib 
(ed. Dozy) \ French transl. by Fagnan in the Revue 
africaim xxxv.—xxxvii. and separately printed 
Algiers 1893): Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.; French 
transl. of the parts referring to the Maghrib 
and Spain by Fagnan in the Rcvite africaine')'. 
Ibn Abi Zar"^, al-Ku'fus\ al-Hnlal al-maiv^lya 
(not yet published): Ibn l^ialdun, ''Ibar {HisL 
ties Berbl)\ Mercier, Hist, de I'Afriqtie 
Paris 1888, vol, ii.: Codera, Dccadencia y des- 
aparicion de los Almoiavidcs cn Espaha (Sara¬ 
gossa 1899): id., Familia real dc los Benitexiilin 
(in the Revista dc Aragon., iQOj)* A. Bel, Les 
Benou Ghdnya (Pans 1903). — For the Al¬ 
moravide coins see M. v, Bercheni in the yotini. 
As. 10*’^ series, ix. 271, note 2. (A. Bel.) 

ALMUNECAR, Arabic al-Munakkab., a little 
town in Spain to the south of Granada on the 
Mediterranean, is known through the landing of 
^\bd al-Rahman I (756) with 1000 Berber horse¬ 
men; in 1489 it surrendered to the Catholic 
kings. (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALP (A.), hero. Frequently found in Turkish 
proper names. 

ALP ARSLAN Muhammed b. Dawud 
(Caghribeg) ^Adud al-dawla with the kunya 
Abu Shudja*^, a famous Sel^juk sovereign (455— 
465 = 1063—1072). Born on Muharram i, 420 
(Jan. 20, 1026), according to others 424, he 
showed himself already in his fathei's lifetime a 
brave and clever military leader, taking part in 
several succesful expeditions, so that his father 
made him his successor in the province of Khorasan. 
The date of his mounting the throne cannot be 
fixed accurately because our informants give as 
the year of his father's death 450 (1058) or 451 
and even 452 (1060); but it appears to be al¬ 
most certain that even in the last years of his 
father’s lifetime he was the real sovereign. When 
afterwards his uncle Toghrulbeg had died (455 = 
in the beginning of Sept. 1063) without leaving 
any heirs, his w’ezir al-Kunduri [q. v.] called a 
brother of Alp Arslan’s, Sulaiman, to the throne, 
who was said to have been named by To gh rulbeg 
himself as his successor, but some influential Tur¬ 
kish emirs did not approve of this and paid their 
homage to Alp Arslan, who was soon afterwards 
recognised by the wezir al-Kunduri and was pro¬ 
claimed sultan in a solemn meeting on 7 Dju- 
mada I, 456 (April 27, 1064, by the Caliph al- 
Ka^im bi-Amr Allah. In the meantime Alp Arslan 
still had to overcome the opposition of some of 
his nearest relatives and of the most powerful 
emirs who would not submit to him or even 
claimed the dignity of Sultan for themselves. Alp 
Arslan s military abilities, however, his quick and 


energetic behaviour soon put an end to this, al¬ 
though one of these relations, Kutulmi^ [q. v.] 
at first threatened to become a dangerous oppo¬ 
nent. The moment this adversary had breathed 
his last after a fatal encounter in the neighbour¬ 
hood of al-Rai, Alp Arslan and his troops took 
the road to the Byzantine frontier (i RabF I 
456 = at the end of Febr. 1064). On their way 
many emirs and princes joined them so that 
the leader could first raid the territory of the 
Georgians with a powerful army, conquer several 
towns and make the king of the Georgians his 
tributary and could next master Kars and Ani 
[q. v.]. He was hindered from going on any 
further through the news that his brother Kawurd 
(the progenitor of the Scldjuks of Kerman) showed 
himself refractory. Immediately Alp Arslan marched 
rapidly by way of Ispahan to Kerman w’here 
Kawurd wholly taken by surpiise came to meet 
him and pay him homage. Next he went to Merw 
and confirmed his authority by marrying his sons 
Malikshah and .Arslan^ah to princesses from the 
houses of the Ghaznawids and of the l^akan 
of the Turks. The next year 457 (1065) he crossed 
the Oxus to make war on the chiefs there, after¬ 
wards he returned to Merw, made his son Malik- 
shah his successor and divided the different pro¬ 
vinces among the Seldjuk princes, after which he 
undertook another expedition (459) against the 
princes of Kerman who had once more risen 
against him. We are not accurately informed of 
the activities of the sultan in the years that im¬ 
mediately followed: in 463 (1070) he brought the 
town of Aleppo under his sway. Afterwards, while 
he was in Adharbaidjan, the news reached him 
that the Byzantine Emperor Romanus Diogenes 
was appioaching the Muslim dominions with a 
large force. He immediately marched against him 
with the new troops he had with him, and the 
two armies met in the neighbourhood of Malaz- 
kerd. it was here that the famous conflict took 
place on August 26 1071, which ended in the 
complete victory of the sultan and the capture of 
the Emperor. The imperial prisoner was generously 
treated and after a short imprisonment was brought 
back to Asia Minor under safe custody, but the 
treaty that had been concluded proved unavailing, 
since Romanus found the Byzantine throne held 
by Michael \ II. Alp Arslan did not continue the 
war against Byzantium in person, but went in 
1072 to Transoxania, where he was mortally 
wounded by the captured commander of a fort 
so that a few days later, at the end of November 
1072, he died at the age of 40 (or 45). Alp Ars¬ 
lan was distinguished for his great energy and 
personal courage; he was moreover, as his con- 
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duct towards the Greek Emperor and his own 
brother Kawurd shows, a man of noble and lofty 
character. For the rest he was uneducated and 
probably illiterate 5 yet he was wise enough to 
leave the affairs of government to his Wezir 
Nizam al-Mulk [q. v.], and to disregard the ac¬ 
cusations made against him. 

Bibliography'. Bee, de iextes relat. a 
Vhist. des Seldjoucides (ed. Houtsma), ii. 16 et 
seq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), ix. and x.5 
Mirkhond, Hist. Seldschukidarum (ed. Vullers); 
Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Tdrikkri guzide (ed. 
Gantin); al-HusainI (ed. Sussheim), p. 45 et 
seq.\ Ibn Khallikan (Bulak, 1299), ii. 4425 
Nizam al-Mulk, Siyasat-Ndme (ed. Schefer), 
Suppl., pp. 95—102; Weil, Geseh, d. Chali- 
fen , iii. 85 et seq. 5 Muller, Ber Islam im 
Morgen- tind Abendland.^ ii. 86 et seq. ; Bart¬ 
hold, Turkestan w epokhu mongolsk. naskest'w..^ 
part II, 324 et seq.j von Rosen, in Zapiski 
wostoc. otd. imper. russk, arkheol. ob^c..^ i. 19, 
189, 248. 

ALP-TEGIN was the founder of the dominion 
of the Ghaznawides. Like most of the praetorians 
of his time, he was enrolled as a purchased Tur¬ 
kish slave in the bodyguard of the Samanides 
and gradually rose to the dignity of “Hadjib of 
the Hadjibs” (the chief-officer of the bodyguard). 
It was in this position that he appeared as the 
real ruler during the reign of the youthful “^Abd 
al-Malik I [q-v.]; through his influence Abu 'Ali 
al-Bal'amI was appointed Wezir and was not per¬ 
mitted to do anything “without his knowledge 
and his counsel”. In order to remove him from 
the capital, the ruler was compelled to raise him 
to the highest military rank in the empire, that 
of governor of Khorasan (Dhu ’l-Hidjdja 349 = 
Jan.-Feb. 961). Deprived of this office by Mansur 
b. Nnh, of whose succession to the throne he 
had disapproved, Alp-Tegin retreated to Balkh, 
defeated in Rabl'^ I 35 i (.“^pril-May 962) an army 
sent out against him by the Samanide, went to 
Ghazna and there founded for himself an inde¬ 
pendent realm by the overthrow of the native 
dynasty. The year of his death is differently stated; 
according to some he died as early as 352 (963). 
His learned son Abu Ishak Ibrahim (cf. Ibn 
Hawkal on him, ed. de Goeje, pp. 13 and 14) 
was only able to maintain himself against an 
uprising of the former ruler by the help of the 
Samanides, on which account the principality of 
Ghazna remained at first merely a vassal state of 
the Samanides. 

Bibliography. Gardizi, Zain al-Akhbar 
(Excerpts in Barthold, Turkestan iv epokhtt mon¬ 
golsk. nashestw.., part I, pp. lo-ll); Djuz^anl, 
Tabakat-i Nasiri and the observations thereon 
in the translation of Raverty; Elliot, History 
of India.^ ii. 178 et seq. (according to ‘Awfl), 
267 (according to Djuzdjanl); Oliver, in yourn. 
As. Soc. Beng..^ Iv. part 1 , 1886 (quoted by 
St. Lane-Poole, The Mtihammedan Dynasties.^ 
Westminster 1894). The account in the Siyasat- 
Hame of Nizam al-Mulk (ed. Schefer, pp. 95 
et seq.').^ which strongly takes the part of Alp- 
Tegin, and which changes facts very capriciously, 
probably arises from a later Ghaznawid source. 

(W. Barthold.) 

ALPHABET. [See ABDJAD.] 

ALPHARABIUS. [See al-farabI.] 
ALPHARAS (Alpherat). [See faras.] 


ALPUENTE, a small Spanish town in the 
north-west of the present province of Valencia, 
on the eastern slopes of the Guadalaviar-Turia 
valley, in Arabic al-Bunt, al-Bont, al-Font; after 
the fall of the Umaiyads of Cordova it had a 
dynasty of its own, the Banu Kasim: ^Abd 
Allah b. Kasim al-Fihri Nizam al-Dawla till 1030, 
his son Muhammed Yumn al-Dawla and his 
grandson Ahmed “Adud al-Dawla till 1048-1049, 
and his brother L\bd Allah II. Djanah al-Dawla 
1048-1049 till 1092; then it fell to the Almora- 
vids and Almohades with rebellions of short 
duration. In 1236 it fell to Don Jaime of Aragon 
through the efforts of Don Guillen Bishop of 
Segorbe. (C. F. Seybold.) 

ALPUJARRAS — probably from the Arabic 
al-Ba-sharat (Idris!: al-Basharat), pastures, ^sierras 
de yerba y de pastes” — is properly the whole 
of the mountainous foreland in the south of the 
Sierra Nevada as far as the Mediterranean from 
Motril to Adra and Almeria. But this name spe¬ 
cially designates the numerous, fruitful valleys of 
Padul — Beznar — Lanjaion — Orgiva—Cadiar and 
Ugijar — Alcolea —Laujar—Canjayar—Ragol—Ga- 
dor. The warlike inhabitants of the numerous vil¬ 
lages of these valleys and cross-valleys, the Alpu- 
jarrenos, were as early as the time of the Arabs 
of a turbulent nature and since 1491 there have 
been many uprisings, notably the great rebellion 
of 1568—1570, which was suppressed by the Mar¬ 
ques de Mondejar and Don Juan d’Austria by the 
slaughter of the Moriscos (under King Aben Hu- 
meya and ‘Abd . 411 ah Aben Abo). 

ALRUCCABA. [See rukb.a.] 

ALTAI, a mountain system in the region where 
the Ob and the Irtish take their souice. The oldest 
Turkish name for the southern Altai is Altin-Yish 
(“gold-mountains”; so in the Orchon inscriptions), 
in Chinese Kin-shan; the same mountain-chain is 
occasionally denoted in scientific geography by 
the name of Ektag (evidently . 4 k-Tagh “white 
mountain”) which arose from Greek traveller’s 
reports in the fith century A. D., but according 
to later investigations the mountain-range men¬ 
tioned by the Greeks must be sought not in the 
Altai, but in the Thien-shan (E. Chavannes, Do¬ 
cuments sur les Tou-kiue cccidentaux, pp. 236 
et seq. ; the error arose through the incorrect 
Greek rendering dpo;. If the present name 

likewise originates in a word for “gold”, then it 
can only be the Mongol altan oralta\ the name 
seems, moreover, not to have appeared until the 
time of the Kalmuck dominion. The present Tur¬ 
kish population are ignorant of this meaning of 
the name. In a story containing a popular deriva¬ 
tion of the word Altai it is divided into alti ai 
(“6 months”); it is used as a common noun in 
the sense of (“high mountair s”). 

(W. Barthold.) 

ALTAI (Turkish Altai-kishi), is the name of 
a Turkish tribe in the -Mtai, also called “Moun- 
tain-kalmucks” by the Russians; the latter name 
evidently dates from the time of the Kalmuck 
dominion, as also does the princely title Zaisan 
(the whole people is divided into nine Zaisan- 
ships). The dialect of the Altai is described by 
Radloff as a uniform Turkish dialect of very 
primitive character. The Altai have been far re¬ 
moved from Islam and its civilization; yet many 
words in their language {Kudai.^ God; Shaitan., 
the Devil) shew the influence of this civilization, 
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though perhaps the influence was not a direct 
one. The people are still given up to Shamanism ^ 
only a portion of them have embraced the Chris¬ 
tianity preached by Russian missionaries cp. W. 
Radloff, Aus Sibirien^ i. 250 et seq.\ A. Vambery, 
Das Turkenvolk in sehicfi ethnologischemind ethno- 
graphiscken Vcrhaltnisse?i^ pp. 97 seq.\ Altai 
texts in Radloff, Proben dcr Volkslitteratiir der 
turkischcn Slamrne Sud-Sibiriens^ part I. — Many 
linguists of to-day use the terms “Altai" and 
“Altaic’’, in the same sense as formerly “Uralaltai“ 
and “Uralaltaic”, i. e. as a common denomination 
for five families of languages (Tungusic, Mongol, 
Turkish, Finnish and Samojedic). 

(\V. Barthold.) 

ALTAIR or Atai'r, is the former name of the 
star ct of the constellation of the Eagle, from 
the Arabic al-T'air (‘‘the flyer"): cp. Ideler, L?i- 
ters. liber den Urspr. u. d. Bedciit. der Sternna- 
men^ pp. 105 et scq. 

ALTAMISH. [See iltutmish.] 

'ALTH (or al-'‘.\lih), a locality on the northern 
frontier of the Sawad or 'Irak (somewh.at cories- 
ponJing to the old Babylonia), to the south-east 
of al-Kadisiya (south of Samarra). Al-Mukaddasi 
describes it as a large and populous town. The 
place known to Ptolemy as Altha (v. 20), still 
exists; in 11 . Kicpert's map of the ruins of Ba¬ 
bylon {Zeitschr. dcr Gcsel/sch. f. lirdkundc zu 
Berlin^ 1883) it is to be found on the authority 
of the survey of J. F. Jones a little to the north 
of Lat. N. 34, near the bend of the Tigris. Yet 
to-day the position of 'Alth appears to be so far 
altered that it now lies to the west of the Tigris, 
whereas according to the accounts of mediaeval 
Arabic authors it stood on the east bank of the 
river. Therefore an alteration of the course of the 
Tigris for which there is other evidence must be 
assumed to have occurred in the interval. Close 
to 'Alth stood a Dair al-'Adhara (convent) that 
is frequently referred to, and which is also called 
Dair al-'Alth after the name of the town. 

Bibliography. Yaljat, Mu’^djam (ed. Wu- 
tenf.), iii. 711; ii. 679; Streck, Bahylotticn nach 
den arab. Geographen (Leiden, 1901), ii. 224 
et scq.\ G. le Strange, The lands of the eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 50; M. Wag¬ 
ner, in Nachrichten der Gottinger Gesellsch. 
der Wissemch..^ philol.-hist. Kl.. 1902, p. 256. 

(M. Streck.) 

ALTI-SHEHR or Ai.ta-Shehr (the word “six” 
is always written alia in Chinese Turkistan), pro¬ 
perly “six towns”, is a name for part of Chinese 
Turkestan in which are the towns of Kuca, Aksu, 
Uc-Turfan (or Ush-Turfan), Kashghar, Yarkand 
and I^otan. It appears to have been first used 
in the 18* century (cp. M. Hartmann, Der isla- 
mische Orient.^ vol. I, p. 226, n. I, p. 278, n. 3). 
Jangi-Hisar between Kash gh ar and Yarkand is now 
added as the seventh — and is also frequently 
mentioned as one of the six towns; in this case 
either Kuca or Uc Turfan is omitted; — on this 
account the country is often called I^iti (or Jiti) 
Shehr (“seven towns”) in modern sources (as in 
the latest historical work Ta'rikh-i Amantye.^ writ¬ 
ten in 1321 = 1903, printed by N. Pantasow in 
Kazan in 1905). The best collection of historical 
accounts of Alti-Shehr is contained in Grigorjew, 
Ost-Turkistdn^ part II, St. Petersburg 1873 (Rus¬ 
sian); Bellew, Kashmir and Kashgar is much 

less reliable. ( 3 V. Barthold.) 


ALTILIK (t.), is the name of a six-piaster piece 
ALTIN or Altun (t.), Gold, also used of 
gold coins. The word is often met with in Tur¬ 
kish proper names of persons and places, e. g. 
Altin Kbprii, Altintash (Altunta^). 

ALTIN(ALTUN)-kOPRtJ, is a town to the south 
of Irbil (Arbela) on the lesser or lower Zab, which 
here receives the Ha^ar Cai, coming from the 
north, at 40° 5' Long. E., 35‘ 50' Lat. N. (Green¬ 
wich). Lying as it does 280 metres above the 
level of the sea, built on a large conglomerate 
island in the middle of the Zab, it appears from 
within narrow and inconsiderable, but from without 
it presents one of the most picturesque sights in 
Further -Asia. Two stone bridges on arches con¬ 
nect it with the main-land: the one connected 
with the East bank has a remarkably bold arch, 
which rises so high over a deep ravine that the 
whole town can be seen spread out below while 
the other bridge is below the level of the town. 
As Altin-Kopru is the only place which by its 
bridge affords a convenient means of crossing the 
lower Zab, the caravans are compelled to pass 
through this town. Through it runs the principal 
road from Baghdad to Mosul, which at all times 
has been travelled over by European travellers. 
The inhabitants of the town, chiefly Turkoman 
(estimated at 2000 souls by Czernik in 1874), 
live principally on the proceeds of the carrying 
trade which, apart from the flourishing caravan 
trade, is also carried on by water by means of 
leather rafts (kelleks). The Turkish name Altin- 
Kopru (“gold bridge”) can scarcely have originated 
in the tolls that were certainly considerable in 
former times, as has been conjectured, but probably 
in Altin-.Su, the actual name of the upper course 
of the lesser Zab; cf. concerning Altin-Su: G. 
Hoffmann, Ausziige aits syrischen Akten persischer 
Mdrtyrer (1880), pp. 258, 263. Altin-Kopru in 
this case would be an abbreviation of Altin-Su- 
Kopru, i. e. the “bridge of the gold-river”. 

Bibliography'. Niebuhr, Reisebeschreib. 
nach Arabien (Kopenhagen, 1778), ii. 340; 
Olivier, Voyage dans Vempire Ottoman etc. (Pa¬ 
ris, 1801 fl).), ii. 372; Rousseau, Description 
dll Packalik de Bagdad (Paris, 1809), p. 85; 
C. J. Rich, Narrative of a journev to the 
Site of Babylon (London, 1839), 1 °—12; 

Petermann, Reisen ini Orient. (Leipzig, 1861), 
319; Czernik, in Petermann s Geogr. Mit- 
teilungen., Erganzungsheft nA 44 (1875), p. 47; 
K. Ritter, F.rdkiindc^ ix. pp. 637—639; Reclus, 
Nohv. geogr. univ..^ ix. 431. (M. Streck.) 

ALTIN TASK (pronounced locally Altin Desk), 
a village of Asia Minor, on the Pursak-Cai between 
Kutahya and AfyUn Kara Hisar; it contains a 
modem mosque built from ancient remains. It is 
the chief town of a nahiya administratively at¬ 
tached to the kaza and sandjak of Kutahya (province 
Khudawendig'ar = Broussa); it comprises 43 vil¬ 
lages {Sdlndme^ 1325, p. 769), 1569 houses, 8470 
inhabitants, all Mussulmans. 

Bibliography. Cl. Huart, Konia.. la ville 
des derviches tourneurs (Paris, 1897), pp. gi, 
254; 'All Djawad, Mamdlik-i "^othmamyanin 
tiPrikh u-djoghrdfiya. lu Fhati , p. 26. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

ALTUNTASH al-Hadjib (Abu Sa'id; his al¬ 
leged second name Harun is only mentioned in 
one passage by Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb., ix. 294), 
probably as the result of an oversight of the 
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author or of a copyist), was a Turkish slave, later 
general to the Ghaznawid Sebuk-Tegin 
and to his two successors. Even while under Sebuk- 
Tegin he attained the highest rank in the body¬ 
guard of his sovereign, that of a “Great Hadjib”; 
under Mahmud be commanded the right wing in 
the great battle against the Karakhanids (22 
Rabf II 398 = 4 Jan. 1008); in 401 (loio-ioii) 
he is mentioned as Governor of Herat. After the 
conquest of Kh"arizm in 408 (1017) he was ap¬ 
pointed Governor of this province with the title 
of Kh'‘arizmshah and maintained himself in this 
office until his death in 423 (1032). Altuntash 
seems to have administered the advanced border- 
province with energy and foresight and to have 
effectively guarded it against the neighbouring 
Turkish tribes; yet by this means he secured his 
own rule rather than that of his sultans, for which 
reason his measures were always regarded with 
suspicion by Mahmud as by Mas'ud; both rulers 
made attempts, it is said, to remove the trouble¬ 
some Governor by treachery. In the spring of 
423 (1032) Altuntash by order of sultan Mas'^ud 
undertook a campaign against 'AII-Tegin [q. v.] 
and received a mortal wound at the battle of 
Dabuslya; his son Harun succeeded him as Go¬ 
vernor, although Mas'ud retained for his own son 
Sa'id the title of Kh* arizmsjiah, and only entrusted 
the administration of the country to Harun as 
the Prince’s representative. In Ramadan 425 (Aug. 
1034) Harun proclaimed himself independent, but 
in the very next year he was killed at the in¬ 
stigation of the Ghaznawids; his brother and suc¬ 
cessor Isma'il Khandan ruled the land till 432 
(1041), when he was supplanted by Shah Malik, 
the Prince of Djand, by order of the Ghaznawids. 
Thus ended the dynasty founded by Altuntash. 

Bibliography. 'Otbi, Talrtkh Yamini^ 
GardizI, Zain al-Akhbar (Excerpts in Barthold, 
Turkestan w epokhu mongolsk. nashestw..^ part 
I, 13—15) and particularly Baihalfi (ed. Morley, 
pp. 59 et seq.., 91 et seq.., 389 et seq., 419 et 
seq., 499 et seq..^ 834 et seq.)\ the dates in Ibn 
al-Ajhlr are to be rectified by these sources. 
Cp. also the anecdotes which are probably 
taken from the lost portions of Baihaki’s great 
work in Nizam al-Mulk {Siyasat Name.^ ed. 
Schefer, p. 206) and “’Awfl (in Barthold, Tur¬ 
kestan etc., part I, p. 89). (W. Barthold.) 

ALUDEL (from Arabic al-Uthal-., al-Athal is 
also found. It is the Greek which came 

to the Arabs through Syriac), an apparatus 
for the sublimation of quicksilver, sulphur 
etc. It was composed of glass or clay and had 
the shape of a basket with a lid and a tube. It 
was an ell long and a span broad. 

Bibliography. Muhammed al-Kh"arizmi, 
Mafatih al-Vlum (ed. van Vloten), p. 257; 
R. Duval, in Journ. Asiat. (series 9, II, 308, 
309)5 E. Wiedemann, Uber chernische Apparaie 
bei den Arabern {Beiir. a. d. Gesch. d. Chemie 
dem Geddchinis v. Kahlbaum gewidmef)^ pp. 
238 ,_ 243 . 

(a.), a kind of demon [See al-djinn.] 
ALUSI(-ZADE), is the name of a learned 
family of Baghdad, whose chief representative 
Mahmud b. ^Abd Allah Shihab al-Dln Abu 1 - 
^ana^ al-Hasani al-Husaini al-BaghdadI, was born 
in 1218 (1803); he was a prolific writer, who in 
his clerical career rose to the post of Mufti of Bagh¬ 
dad. In this position, however, he came into conflict 


with the Pasha of this town and was deprived of 
his office. In order to plead his cause in person 
in the capital, he set out in Djumada 1267 (March 
1851), passed through Mosul and Diyar-Bekr to 
Samsun, and there embarked for Constantinople. 
But he did not find the reception he expected 
from the Grand Wezir and was compelled to re¬ 
turn home w’ithout having fulfilled his intentions, 
and died at Baghdad in 1270 (1853). He wrote 
an account of his journey for his son in Constan¬ 
tinople ^Abd Allah Efendl entitled Nashwat al- 
Mtiddni Ji ^/d'Aud ild Madmat al-Saldm^ mss. in 
London (Ch. Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue 
of Arab, Mss, in the British Museum,^ London, 
1894, n®. 613) and Cairo {Fihrist al-Kutub al- 
^arabiya al-maJifuza ii "'l-Kutubkhdne al-Khcdlwiye,^ 
V. 168). His principal work is a commentary on 
the Korean Ruk al-A/a^dnJ^ composed in the years 
1252—1267 (1836—1850), printed in 8 parts, 
Bnlak 1301—1310 (1883—1S92). In his youth 
(1237 = 1822) he also wrote Makamdt^ which 
he published shortly before his death in 1270 
(1853), and which appeared (lith.) in Baghdad in 
1273 (1856). ‘^Abd al-Baki Efendi edited a Kan- 
dat Madh al-Bdz al-ashhab with a commentary' al~ 
Tirdz al-A/rtdhakkab^ Cairo 1313 (1895). Finally 
he also W'rote a commentary to Ibn Sina's poem 
on the soul, entitled Shark al-Kharida al^ g haibiya 
Ji d-Kasida aB^ainlya^ lith. Cairo 1270 (1853), 
and a commentary on a Kasida of Muhammed 
al-Djawad on the death of Abu ’ 1 -Baha^ Oialid 
al-Umawi al-Nakshbandi, (ob. 1242 = 1827), lith. 
Cairo 1278 (1861), printed 1287 (1870). 

A relative of his, No'^man l^air al-Dm al-Alusi, 
also resident in Baghdad, wrote an apology for 
Ibn Taimlya, entitled DJald' al-^Ainain fi Muhd- 
kamat al^Ahmadain^ Bulak 1298, which caused 
great sensation especially in Hidjaz, on account 
of the relations between the Wahhabis and Ibn 
TaimTya (see Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten,^ pp. 188, 
190; Zeitschr, d, Deutsch, MorgenL Gesellsch., 
lii. 156). 

A third member of this family, Mahmud AlusI 
Zade Shukri EfendJ, competed with an essay on 
the civilization of the pre-islamic Arabs for the 
prize offered by King Oskar of Sweden on the 
occasion of the Congress of Orientalists at Stock¬ 
holm in 18995 his attempt appeared under the 
title Bui ugh aBArab Ji Mdrifat Ahtvdl al~ 
^Arab,^ Baghdad 1314 (1896); whence al-Maisir 
^inda 'Id^Arab in Machriq,^ i. 1066—1071. 

Bibliography'. Brockelmann, Geseh. d. 

Arab, Litter..^ ii. 498. (Brockelmann.) 

ALWAH. [Se_e lawh.] 

ALWAND-KOH (Elvend), is an isolated moun¬ 
tain-group lying to the west and south-west of 
Hamadhan in al-Djibal (Media), rising to a height 
of 3746 metres according to the latest calculations 
of Stahl. For the rest the accounts of travellers 
and maps differ considerably in the statement of 
the actual height (3400, 3270 metres, and so on). 
To the north and north-east the Alw’and-Kbh 
steeply descends to the plain by some rocky spurs 
and more rounded foot-hills 5 to the north-west it 
is united to the Kelagez, a mountain-mass of 
equal height, which is joined to the Almagulu 
or Almabulag by lower mountain-chains. The lat¬ 
ter forms the north-western extremity of the entire 
Alwand system. The core of the real Alwand con¬ 
sists of granite, judging from the geological for¬ 
mation; only at the base is there to be found 
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isolated red clay of salt formation. Wild rocky 
precipices, bare cliffs and gorges alternate with 
fertile mountain pasturages; but no single tree 
now grows there. The . 41 wand-Koh is noted for 
its abundant water-supply. Mustawfl observes in 
his geography, written in 740 (1340), the Nuzhat 
al-KulTtb (Bombay 1311 = 1894), p. 152, that in 
addition to the spring which rises on the highest 
peak, no fewer than 42 streams flow from this 
central portion of the mountain chain, some of 
which are tributaries of the Tigris, others turning 
eastwards, flow to the interior of Iran. As the 
result of the plentiful irrigation by the Alwand 
streams the plain of Hamadhan has always been 
considered as the most highly favoured region of 
Iran. Hamadhan itself, the old Ekbatana, which 
is built in terraces along the foot of the moun¬ 
tain was a favourite summer residence for the 
Achaemenid kings on account of its cool, lofty 
position (i860 metres). Two cuneiform incriptions 
dating from Darius I and Xerxes I still remain 
as vestiges of ancient Persian times at a place 
named Gandj-Namah (= treasure-house) on the 
slope of the Alwand-Koh. Olivier was the first 
European to climb the summit which is covered 
with snow for eight months of the year; this feat 
was accomplished in 1796. 

Oriental writers relate many legends but few 
facts concerning the Alwand-Koh. Kazwini (ob. 
682= 1283) gives the best account; he names it 
Koh Arwand. Yakut also uses the form Arwand, 
whereas other Arabic writers employ the later 
term Alwand (Mustawfl: Alwand Koh). The Old 
Persian name Aruanda (Avesta and Pazend: Ar¬ 
wand) appears in Greek writers (Polybius, Pto¬ 
lemy, Diodorus) in the form 'OfdvTii(. In Old 
Armenian the word is found as the name of per¬ 
sons in the form Erwand (Arwand); cp. H. Hubsch- 
mann, Annenischt Gravimaiik^ Leipzig 1897, i. 40, 
and in the Indogermanische Forschungen^ xvi. 
(Strassburg, 1904), p. 426. The “white mountains” 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions are pro¬ 
bably to be identified with the Alwand-Koh; cp. 
Streck in the Zdtschrift fur Assyriologie, xv. 
(1900), p. 371. Perhaps moreover, the “cedar- 
mountain” of the Old Babylonian Gilgamesh epic 
refers to the Alwand-Koh, as Jensen has con¬ 
jectured in Schrader's Keilinschriftl. Biblioth.^ vol. 
VI, part I (Berlin I goo), p. 573. 

Bibliography. Yakat, jMu'djam (ed. \Vlis¬ 
ten!.), i. 225; KazwInI (ed. Wustenf.), ii, 236, 
311; Vullers, Lexicon Persico-Latinum.1 i. 85 
(s. v. Arzuandy, G. le Strange, The lands of 
the eastern caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 
22, 195; K. Ritter, E’-dhinde., viii. pp. 48 et 
seq.^ 82—98; H. Kiepert, Lehrbtich der alien 
Geographie (Berlin, 1878), p. 6g; E. Reclus, 
Noiizj. geogr. univ.., ix. 168 et seq.\ Fr. Spiegel, 
Eraniscke Altertuniskunde.1 i. (1871) 103, 104 
et seq.\ Justi, in Grundniss der iranischen Phi- 
logie.^ ii. 427 (on the places of worship of old 
Persian deities on the -Alwand); S. Husing, Z>rr 
Zagros und seine Volker = Der alte Orient.^ 
ix, u“. 3-4, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 26—28 (calcu¬ 
lates the height of the Alwand-Koh quite incor¬ 
rectly) ; C. Olivier, Voyage dans Pempire Ottoman., 
I'Egypte et en Perse (Paris, 1801 f.), iii. 163; 
H. Petermann, Reisen un Orient (heipiig, 1861), 
ii. 252; A. F. Stahl, in Petermann's Geograph. 
Mitteilungen, 1907, p. 205 (geological obser¬ 
vations) und also 1909, p. 6. (M. Streck.) 


ALWAR (Ulwur according to English ortho¬ 
graphy), is a native state in British East India 
(RadjputSna) founded in 1771 and named after 
the capital Alwar. The state (314 159 sq. miles) 
contayis 828 000 inhabitants (about one fourth 
are Muhammedans), the town 58 000. -Among the 
Muhammedan buildings the mausoleums of Bakh- 
tawar Singh and Fateh Djang are worthy of 
mention (see Fergusson, Indian Architecture)-, 
in the Palace of the Maharaja there are splendid 
collections of books, precious stones, armour etc. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer, Raf- 
putana Gazetteer. 

AMA [.\.], female slave, maid. [cp. '.xbd.] 
“AMADIYA, a town in Kurdistan, 18 
hours north of Mosul (Mawsil) on the slope of the 
Tiyarl mountains [q. v.], Lat. 37“ XL and Long, 
about 43)'^ E. (Greenwich). European travellers 
use the forms ‘Amadiya, -Amadie, Amadia and 
Amadiye. Although there is good authority for 
the form al-'Imadlya in -Arabic writers (cp. e. g. 
Yakut s. V.) the pronunciation LAmadiya, 'Amediya 
seems now to prevail. According to Mustawfl Tma- 
dlya takes its name from the Dailaraitic prince ‘Imad 
al-Da\vla (ob. 338 = 949); others, e. g. A’akut 
a.scribe the foundation or restoration to ‘Imad al- 
Dln Zengl, who is said to have built the town 
in the year 537 (1142) on the site of a ruined 
Kurdish fort named Ajhib. The town is situated 
on a hill, and is dominated by the citadel, built 
on a steep rock and long held to be impreg¬ 
nable. The water-supply of the citadel is furnished 
by cisterns hewn in the rock. In spite of its 
high, exposed position, the climate of 'Amadlya 
is proverbially unhealthy, in summer the air is 
so hot, that the inhabitants are accustomed to 
leave the town in this season and take up their 
abode on the mountain-heights at a distance of 
2—2[- hours, where even in summer snow still 
lies. The principal valley of “^Amadlya is con¬ 
nected with the valley of Rawandiz (Rowanduz). 
As the result of its favourable geographical situ¬ 
ation, near the watershed between the basin 
of the Khabur and that of the greater Zab, 'Ama- 
dfya was for long a commercial centre and the 
rendez-vous of the mountain Kurds for barter 
with the merchants of Mesopotamia. A Jewish 
colony of 1900 souls recalls this commercial 
period. The majority of the 5000 inhabitants are 
Kurds of the tribe of the Hakkarl (Hakk 2ri), 
which has its head quarters here. The admini¬ 
stration of the town was formerly in the hands 
of hereditary princes who traced their descent to 
the '-Abbasids ; at present it belongs to the Turks, 
who maintain there a strong garrison, for '^Ama- 
diya possesses a strategic importance as the key 
of Kurdestan. The Turkish administration has 
attached the Kaza ^Amadlya which belongs to 
the Liwa Hakkarl, sometimes to the 'VVilayet Wan, 
sometimes to the Wilayet Mosul in the last few 
decades. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu'^djam, iii. 717; 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.) ix. 60; G. le Strange, 
The lands of the eastern (Cambridge, 

1905)5 PP- 92 tt seq.-, K. Ritter, Erdkunde,ix. 
717 720, 727; xi. 59 ° tt seq.-, E. Reclus, 

Nouv. geogr. univ., ix. 430; G, Hoffmann, Aus- 
ziige aus syrischen Akten persischer Alartyrer 
(Leipzig, 1880}, pp. 203, 219 et seq.-, M. Hart¬ 
mann, Bohtan (= Mitteil. der Berliner Vor- 
derasiat. Gesellsch., 1897-1898), p. 10, note 2, 
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p. 62, note I, p. 107; (M. Rousseau), Des- 
cription du Pachalik de Bagdad (Paris, 1809), 
p. 198 and elsewhere (see Index, p. 235); H. 
A. Layard, Nineveh und seine Vberreste^ Ger¬ 
man translation by Meissner (Leipzig, 1854), 
pp. 87—92; Sandreczki, Reise nach Mossulund 
Ur?nia^ iii. 275 seq,'^ Thielmann, Streifzuge 
im Kaukasiis (1875), p. 529; Cuinet, La Tur- 
quie cTAsie^ ii. 795. (Streck.) 

“^AMAL (A.j plural a^mal)^ action, administra¬ 
tion, district, tax-list j hence 'amaldar^ tax-collector 5 
^anialname^ warrant, patent etc. In Grammar ^amal 
denotes rection, the influence of one word on another. 
Cp. dictionaries, especially Dozy, Supplement, 
^AMALIK (or ‘^Amalika) the Amalekites of 
the Bible. Muslim historians dilfer as to the ge¬ 
nealogy of ^Amalik; according to some he was 
descended from Lud, according to others from 
Arpachsad, while others consider him a Hamite. 
The ‘^AmMik are generally considered to be the 
remains of one of the most ancient Arab tribes, 
of the same descent as Tasm, Dj adls and Th amud. 
The Arabs say that after the confusion of ton¬ 
gues, God Himself taught the 'Amallk the Arabic 
language. The great antiquity attributed to them 
has led the Arabs to identify them with other : 
biblical peoples. According to them, the Canaa- 
nites and the Philistines, (hence also Goliath, 
or Djalat), were 'Amalik, as were also the Pha¬ 
raohs of Egypt; Hidjaz was moreover inhabited 
by this people, and it was against the 'Amalilf 
of Yathrib that Moses sent a body of Israelites 
with the orders to exterminate them (cp. Exodus, 
XVII, 8 et seq. 

Bibliography. Tabari, i. 213 et seq., 717, 
1131; Mas'^udl, Mtiriidj (Paris), iii. 273—275; 
Aghani, ed., iii. 12; xiii. 109; xix. 94; 
Noldeke, Uber die Amalehiter, in Orient und 
Occident, ii. 614 et seq. (separately printed 
Goettingen, 1864) (M. Seligsohn.) 

AMAN (a.), security, protection, inviolability. 
Infidels in the dominions of Islam have a legal 
claim to the protection of the Muslim authori¬ 
ties, if they are either recognized as Dhimmi 
[q. V.] or if a Muslim has granted them the aman. 
According to the religious law every Muslim, not 
only freemen but even slaves and women, is entit¬ 
led to offer security to an infidel. The Prophet has 
pid: “All Muslims are bound to protect an infidel 
if security has been expressly guaranteed to him 
(though it were by the lowest of the Muslims). 
According to the Malikites and Hanbalites, even 
minors are authorised to grant the aman if they 
have attained years of discretion. 

Bibliography. Al-Sarakhsi, Commentary 
on the JCitab alSiyar al~Kabir of ShaibanI, 
Leid. Cod. Arab., n<>. 373, folio 55 v.—118 v., 
al-BaghawI, Masablh al-Sunna (Bulak, 1294); 
ii- 55 et seq.-, A. N. Matthews, Mishcat al- 
Masabih, ii. 275—277; ShawkanI, Nail al- 
Awtar, vii. 232—234; MawardI (ed. Enger), 
p. 85; Sha^rani, aZ-A/rzaa (Cairo, 1279), 

ii- 199; Krcsmarik, in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., Iviii. 88; A. J. Wensinck, 
Mohammed en de yoden te Medina, pp- 87—89. 

(Th. W. Juy.vboli..) 

AMARA, the capital of the sandjak of Araara 
(wilayet of Basra); it is a modern town on the 
left bank of the Tigris, and was only founded in 
the second half of the 19th century; it has gfioo 
inhabitants. 


Bibliography. Cuinet, La Turquie cT Asic, 
iii. 279. 

al-A^MASH (Sulaiman b. Mihran Abu Mu- 
hammed), an Arabic traditionist, born in 60(679), 
or according to others on "Ashura Day 61 (Oct. 
10, 680), the day of Husain’s death. He was the 
son of an Iranian of Tabaristan (according to 
others of Dunbawend); heard traditions in Hidjaz 
from the lips of al-Zuhrl and Anas b. Malik, 
lived as a client of the Banu Kahil b. Asad in 
the quarter of the Banu ^Awf, a sept of the 
Banu SaM, at Kufa. There he died in Rabi' I 
148 (May 765, according to others 147 or 149). 
— He was a great admirer of 'Ali and furnished 
the poet al-Sayid al-Himyari with the materials 
for his panegyrics on ‘’All. 

Bibliography. Tabari (app.), iii. 2509; 
Ibn Khallikan (Bulak, 1299), i. 267, n". 257; 
Agham, ed. vii. 15; 2’"^ ed. vii. 14. 

(Brockelm,ann.) 

AMASIA, a very ancient town, the capital of 
the sandjak of the same name in the wilayet 
Si was; it lies on the Yeshil Irmak, was known 
by the name Amasia already in antiquity, and 
contains 30 000 inhabitants (about one third of 
whom are Armenians. The ruins of the citadel 
(Acropolis) built on a rock, the old walls which 
surround the town and the so-called Royal Tombs, 
date from antiquity. The mosques, ‘imarels and 
medresas, which were erected by 'Ala” al-Dln 
Kaikobad and are still partly preserved, belong 
to the Middle Ages. The most beautiful mosque 
in the town is that founded by Bayazid II, after 
the town had been incorporated in the Ottoman 
dominions under Bayazid I. The modern town 
owes many improvements to the famous Ziya 
Pasha [q. v.] and is renowned for its orchards 
and excellent fruit. 

Bibliography. K. Ritter, Erdhtnde, vol. 
ix, part i, pp. 154 et seq.-, Cuinet La Tttrquie 
d'Asie,j, 741 et seq. 

AMAZI GH . Berber tribal name meaning free 
man (pi. Imazighcn) and used in this sense in 
the Rif, in Shilha, in ^awiya, at Demnat, in the 
Ksur of South Oranais, at Ghdames and in the 
Djebel Nefusa. The feminine (yTamazighi) denotes 
the Berber language in the same dialects. In 
accordance with the rules of the permutation of 
consonants, the z is represented by an h in most 
of the Tuareg dialects (hence Amahegh, pi. Imo- 
hagh in Ahaggar), or by a or a zp. These 
dinstictions can be traced in antiquity: in the name 
of Mashuasha, a Berber tribe which invaded 
Egypt under the 19* dynasty, we recognize the 
present Imoshagh, which is the name borne by 
the Awelimmids and the southern tribes. The 
Mazik, who ravaged the borders of Egypt at 
the time of the late Empire, before the Arab 
conquest, are related to the tribes which are to¬ 
day called A m a z I gh. (R. Basset.) 

AMBALA (umballa), the capital of the district 
of the same name in the Division of Ambala, 
Punjab Province, British India. The town was 
founded in the 14th century, and has 79 000 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 32 149 are Muhammedans. 

Bibliography-. Imperial Gazetteer. 

AMBRA. [See 'anb.yr.] 

AMEDDJI (t.), the title of the Grand Refe¬ 
rendary and Chief of the Cabinet of the Sultan, 
who directs the correspondence with the Sublime 
Porte. 
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AMID. [See diyarbekr.1 

“^AMID (a.), signifies Chief, and is often used 
in titles, e. g. ‘^Amld al-Da\vla [see e. g. ibn 
mAHiR, AL-KUNDURi etc.], ^Amid al-DIn [see al- 
ABARZi] , '^Amld al-Djuyu^ [see al-hasan b. 
USTADH HOR^IVZ]. 

al-AMIDI (‘^Ali b. Abl ^Ali b. Muhammed 
al-Tha'^labi Saif al-Dln), an Arab theologian, bom 
at Amid in 551 (1156); he was first a Hanbalite, 
but in Baghdad he turned Shafi^ite. After studying 
philosophy in Syria he became a tutor at the 
Madrasa al-Karafa al-Sughra, and in 592 (n 95 ) 
at the Zafirl mosque in Cairo. His philosophical 
knowledge brought upon him the accusation of 
heresy and he was compelled to flee to Hamat. 
Later he was called to the Madrasa al-"Aziziya at 
Damascus, but was shortly afterwards dismissed, 
because be had entered into correspondence with 
the Prince of Amid, whom al-Mahk al-Kamil had 
deposed in 631 (1233), ^\^th a view to the ac¬ 
ceptance of a judicial appointment. He died in 

631 (1233)- 

He wrote a philosophical work on dogma, 
Kitab Abkar al-Afkar (mss. at Berlin, see Ahl- 
wardt, Verzeichnis Jir arab. Hss. der Kgl, Biblio- 
thcky nO. 1741, sod Constantinople, Aya Sophia 
n'i. 2163—2168) in 612 (1215); and a Kttdb 
I/ikdm al-Hitkkdm fl VsTil al-Ahkdm^ dedicated 
to al-Malik al-Mu'azzam of Damascus 615—624 
(1218—1227) — mss. at Paris, de Slane, Catalogue 
dcs mss. ar. dc la bibliothique nationals., n®. 791, 
at Constantinople, Jeni mosque, n't. 303 and Cairo, 
Fihrist al-Kutub al-arabiya fi 'l-Kutiibkhdne ol- 
hhcdm'tya., ill. 235). 

Bibliography-. Ibn I^allikan (Bulak, 
1299), i. 415, n't. 405; Ibn Abl UsaibPa (ed. 
A. Muller), ii. 174; Ibn al-Kiftl (ed. Lippert), 
pp. 240 et scq.-, 241; Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. 
arabj Litter.., i. 393. (Brockelmann.) 

al-AMIDI (al-Hasan b. Bishr Abu ’ 1 -Kasim), 
an Arabic philologist, a pupil of al-Zadjdjsdj and 
of Ibn Duraid, whose work was principally de¬ 
voted to the critical study of Arabic poetry; he 
died in 371 (981). 

His principal work is Kitab al-Mmvdzana baina 
'l-T^iyain Abl Tammdm toa 'l-Buhturl fi 'l-ShLr, 
Constantinople (Djawa’ib), 1287 (1870); Tur¬ 
kish translation by Muhammed Weled (Constan¬ 
tinople, 1311). It compares the merits of the 
two most important imitators of the Ancients. 
His Kitdb al-Midtalif toa 'l-Mukhtalif was the 
principal source of Suyuti for fixing doubtful names 
of poets in his Shark Skazvahid al-Mughnl (Cairo 
1322, pp. 47, 51 etc.); it is preserved in two 
Cambridge mss. (see E. G. Browne, A Handlist 
of the Miihammcdan LLss. of G., n". 1127, 1128). 
His Anidll is quoted by Hariri, Durrat al-Ghasa- 
was_ (ed. Thovbecke), pp. 64, 69, and his com¬ 
mentary on the Dlwan of al-Musaiyab b. 'Alas 
by al-SuyutI in Shark Shawahid al-Mu g kni, p. 41, 14. 

Bibliography. Fliigel, Die grammatischen 
Schiilen der Araber., p. 100; Brockelmann, Gesch'. 
d. arab. Litter., i. III. (BROCKELMANN.) 
al-'AMIDI (Muhammed b. Muhammed Abu 
Hamid Rukn al-Din al-Samarkandl), a Hanafite 
jurist and Sufi, died on the 9* Diumada II, 615 
(Sept. 3 1218) at Bukhara. 

As a scholar his chief merits are in the 
sphere of dialectics in which he especially culti¬ 
vated the branch denoted by the Persian word 
D/iist (i. e. research). His principal work on this 


art is his Kitab al-Lrskad (H. Derenbourg, Les mss. 
arabes de LEscorial, n®. 650, 2). His al-T^rika 
alLamidlya fi 'l-Khildf wa 'l-Diadal is preserved 
in Cairo {Fihrist al-Kutub aHarabdya fi L-Ku- 
tiibkhdne al-khedl-ailya, iv. 79). 

His Sufic work Kitdb MiFdt fJiaydt) al-Ma’^dnl 
fi Ldrdk aKAlam al-insdni is of greater interest 
to us; it deals with the dependance of the micro¬ 
cosm on the macrocosm and is an adaptation of 
a Persian translation of the Indian work Amrta- 
kiinda of Bahucara (?) Brahman Yogi, cp. de 
Guignes, Mem. de I'academie des inscriptions, xxvi. 
791; Gildemeister, Scriptor. ar. de rebus indicts, 
p. 115; W. Pertsch in Festgruss an rPuZ/i (1893), 
pp. 208—212; Ibn 'ArabI issued a new recen¬ 
sion of this work correcting it according to the 
original with the assistance of a Yogi (mss. see 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., i. 446, 
n**. 100). Finally we possess another of his works, 
a philosophic-talismanic treatise, LLawd al-Haydt, 
at Paris (de Slane, Catalogue des viss. ar. de la 
bibtioth'eque nationals, nO. 773, 2. 

Bibliography : Ibn Khallikan (Bulak, 1299), 
i. 604, n“. 575; Ibn Kutiubugha, Tadj al- 
Tarddyim fi Tabakdt al-ILanaflya (ed. Flugel), 
n**. 171; Brockelmann, Gcsch. d. arab. Litter., 
i._ 439. (Brockelmann). 

■^AMIL (a.) signifies tax-collector, agent, prefect. 
'AMIL (a. ; pi. ‘^Awdmil), derived from ^amila 
ft (= to act upon), signifies as a grammatical term 
a regens, or to express it in the way of the 
Arabic grammarians a word, which, by the syn¬ 
tactical influence which it exercises on a word 
that follows, causes a grammatical alteration of 
the last syllable of the latter, i. e. a change of 
of case or mood. Two kinds of regentia are 
distinguished, one which can be recognized exter¬ 
nally {lafizi) and one which is only to be supposed 
logically, but which is not expressed (ma^nawi). 

The ^amil lafzl again is of two kinds, lO the 
case where it concerns a whole series of mu¬ 
tually dependant words, which can be treated 
analogously according to the same rule (as for 
example in the iddfa construction), 21 the case 
in which each regens requires special treatment 
(e. g. bi, lani)-, these two sub-divisions are named 
dmil kiydsi and ^dmil sanitLi respectively. It 
makes no difference whether the regens is expres¬ 
sed as in Kama Zaid, or whether it must be supplied 
grammatically from the sentence as a form of 
the verb, as in Zaid fi 'l-ddr. Indeed the absence 
of a regens is a very frequent occurrence in 
Arabic grammar Zamakhshari, al-Mufassal, 
index s. v. Ldrndr ^Aviil. . . i). This case must 
be distinguished from the complete absence of 
the regens in the case of the ^dmil nitLnawl, for 
in this second kind it is impossible to supply 
the ^dmil grammatically, although it can be done 
logically; grammarians usually cite as an example 
the subject of the nominal sentence, whose Wf/ 
Cannot possibly be supplied. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Diet, of techn. 
terms'^ p. 1045; ‘All al-DjurdjanI, Kitdb al- 
iarm/at (ed. Flugel), p. 150; 'Abd al-Kahir 
al-Djur^ani, Kitab aKaivamil al-mi^a (ed. Er- 
penius). ^ (Weil.) 

AMILA. an Arab tribe belonging to the Ye¬ 
menite or South Arabian group. The eponyme 
'Amila is considered by some nassdbun as mas¬ 
culine, but by most as feminine {Aghdni viii. 
179; VM ii. 86; Tabari, i. 225); the latter hy- 
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pothesis is the more plausible. The Banu “^Amila 
are said to have formed part of the tribes settled 
at Hira and also of the subjects of the legendary 
Zabba-Zenobia (Tabari, i. 685; Aghanl^ xi. 161; 
XVI. 73; Mas'^udl, Murudj^ iii. 189). At the time 
of the Muslim invasion we find them settled S. E. 
of the Dead Sea; they are mentioned among the 
Syro-Arabian tribes which joined Heraclius (Be- 
ladhori, ed. de Goeje, p. 59; Tabari, i. 2347); 
but do not appear again in the history of the 
conquest. Shortly afterwards we find them esta¬ 
blished in Upper Galilee, which is named after 
them Djebel “^Amila (Ya%ubl, ed. de Goeje, 
p. 162; Hamdani, pp. 129, 132). They play a 
very unimportant part and are almost comple¬ 
tely absorbed by the Banu Djudham. 'Adi b. al- 
Rika', the poet of al-Walid I, was their chief 
pride; he celebrated the Djudhamite Rawh b. Zinba', 
as the saiyid of his tribe (A^ani, viii, 179, 182); 
and thereby gives a further proof of their small 
importance. Ibn Duraid (^Ishtikak^ pp. 224-225 • 
cp. 1. c.) finds few notable men among them; 

satire rarely deals with them (e. g. Hutai^a, lx). 
After the 11* century A. D. the 'Amila seem 
to have spread S. of the Lebanon, in the present 
district of Bilad al-Shaklf which is still called 
Djebel 'Amila (Abu T-Fida'', p. 228; Dimish^i, 
p. 221). 

According to Yakut iv. 291), they 

also occupied a part of the country of the Is- 
ma'ills, a day’s journey to the S. of Aleppo, 
which he says was named after them 'Amila 
Mountain. This isolated reference (cp. Journ. As. 
*®55i '• 48) is the more surprising in that the 
corresponding text of the Marasid gives ‘Amira 
instead of 'Amila. To avoid the difficulty, G. le 
Strange {Palestine.^ p. 75) supposes an emigration 
towards the N. during the crusades, but without 
giving references. The Arabic historians of this 
period are ignorant of this change of place, and 
continue to use the synonymy 'Amila-Djalil {Ke- 
cueil des historiens dcs croisadcs, Hist, or.., ii. 
88 for Khalil read D^alll^ iii. 491, 543). The 
application to the 'Amila of the passage from 
the Koran, Ixxxviii, 3, by the poet Djarir is only 
a sneer of the Tamimite who was jealous of the 
favours_enjoyed by Ibn al-Rika'. (H. Lammens.) 

ae-'AMILI Muh.xmmed b. Hcs.^in Baha” al- 
DIn with the taHtallus Baha’i, the author of 
a number of writings both in Arabic and in Per¬ 
sian on different subjects. Born in 953 (1547), 
he died in 1030 (1621). He was a native of 
Djebel ‘Amila in Syria, travelled to Persia 
and finally obtained an honourable post at the 
court of ^ah 'Abbas. He is best known for his 
Anthology al-Kashkul (“the beggar’s bowl”), 
which has often been printed in the East; in 
addition he wrote a work on ShLa dogmatics 
(in Persian) entitled Djami~-i '"Abbdsl and several 
mathematical and astronomical treatises. He ac¬ 
quired a reputation as a Persian poet by his 
Methnewl entitled Man u-Halwa., which according 
to Ethe forms a kind of introduction to the Meth¬ 
newl of Djalal al-Din Rumi. His second Methnewl 
entitled Shir u-Shakar is not so well knowm. 
pibliography'. Muhibbi, Kh ulasat al-Athar., 
iii. 440 et seq.\ Goldziher, in Sitzungsber. d, 
Kaiserl. Akademie der Wissensch. in IVien^ 
fhil.-hist. Cl.., Ixxviii. 458 et rey.; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter.., ii. 414; Ethe, in Grund- 
rtss der Iran. Philologie., p. 301. 


AMIN (a.), signifies '^amen”. cp. Goldziher, 
Arabische Amen-Formeln in Rivista degli studi 
orientali., i. 

AMIN (a.; pi. wmans’), trust worthy; whence 
al-Amin with the article as an epithet of Mu- 
hammed in his youth. As a noun it means; he 
to whom something is confided, administrator, 
overseer; e. g. Amin al-Wahy., he who is en¬ 
trusted with the revelation, i. e. the angel Gabriel. 
The word also frequently occurs in titles, e. g. 
Amin al-Dawla [see IBX ai.-tilmidh and other 
names], Amin al-Din [see yAkut], Amin al-Mulk, 
Amin al-Saltana. 

al-AMIN (Muhammed b. Hariin al-RashId), a 
Caliph. His mother was the famous Zubaida bint 
Dja'far b. al-Mansur, and he was born shortly 
after Harun’s accession to the throne. By reason 
of his illustrious origin he was preferred to his 
brother 'Abd Allah, who was born a few months 
earlier as the son of a Persian slave-girl, and as 
early as 173 (789-790) or 175 (791—792), Hartln 
ordered homage to be paid to him as crown 
Prince under the name of al-Amin. A few years 
later 'Abd Allah was appointed successor to al- 
Amin, under the name of al-MiLmun. In addition 
Harun handed over to Ma'mun the administra¬ 
tion of the eastern provinces from Hamadhan to 
the Indus, and in 186 (802) his third son al- 
Kasim obtained Mesopotamia and the border 
fortresses belonging thereto. In order to avoid 
uncertainty the Caliph drew up two documents 
in one of which Amin was expressly excluded 
from the throne if he should contest the rights 
of al-Ma'mun, while the other contained a solemn 
promise on the part of al-Ma’miin to remain 
faithful to his brother. The empire was thus vir¬ 
tually divided by these fateful measures and al- 
Amin’s power was reduced to the sway of 'Irak 
and Syiia, together with Arabia and Africa. The 
ill effects soon appeared, and after the death of 
Harun at Tus, in 193 (809) a violent struggle 
began between the new Caliph and the Gover¬ 
nor of Khorasan. The two brothers were very 
unlike, Amin frivolous and pleasure-loving, the 
other cold and calculating. In addition there was 
the wide contrast both in religion and in natio¬ 
nality between the Sunnite Arabs and the Shi'ite 
Persians to the latter of whom al-Ma’mun was drawn 
by the mere fact of his Persian descent. First of 
all al-Amin recalled to Baghdad the troops, which 
had set out at the command of Harun. al-Ma’mun 
whom Harun had sent in advance, retreated in 
haste to Merw at the news of his father’s death, 
but took the oath of allegiance to his brother, 
without creating any difficulties. Then al-Amin 
deprived his other brother, al-Kasim, of the go¬ 
vernorship of Mesopotamia which had been con¬ 
ferred on him and only confirmed him as Governor 
of Kinnesrin and the border-fortresses. The weak 
Amin who too willingly allowed himself to be 
led by others was being more and more instigated 
against his brother by the Wezir al-Fadl b. al- 
Rabf and in 194 (809-810) he ordered that his 
son Musa should be mentioned together with al- 
Ma^mun in the Friday prayer, thus signifying his 
intention of appointing him his brother’s successor. 
Al-Ma'mOn now broke off all communication with 
the capital; at the beginning of the year 195 
(810), however, al-Amin definitely deposed him, 
and shortly afterwards sent out an army to the 
East under 'Ali b. 'Isa. They encountered al- 
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Ma^mun’s army under Tahir b. al-Husain at al- 
Raiy; '^Ali was slain, and his troops took to flight. 
A new army despatched by al-Amin against Tahir 
was likewise defeated, and when the Caliph in 
196 (811—812) ordered his troops to take the 
field for the third time to bar the further ad¬ 
vance of the ^^orasanians, the spies of Tahir 
succeeded in sowing dissatisfaction in the camp 
at fOianikin, and the whole army returned to 
Ba gh dad without having accomplished anything. 
In addition there arose dangerous disturbances 
and disorders in Syria. In the capital itself Husain, 
son of the ‘^All who had fallen at al-Raiy suc¬ 
ceeded in setting on foot a conspiracy against 
the Caliph in Radjab 196 (March 812) and cap¬ 
tured him in person together with his mother and 
although al-Amln was soon afterwards set at 
liberty by his partisans, his situation was beco¬ 
ming more and more dangerous. In the mean¬ 
time the troops of Tahir were approaching nearer 
and nearer. Shortly afterwards both the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina paid homage to Ma^mun, to 
whom the whole of Eastern Arabia had already 
yielded, and finally the capital alone remained. 
It was invested by Tahir and Harthama b. A'^yan. 
al-Amln's best generals deserted to the enemy, and 
one quarter of the city after another was stormed. 
When the Caliph at last was compelled to sub¬ 
mit to negotiations as to the capitulation, it was 
agreed that he should be taken away from his 
palace at night in a boat by Harthama, and that 
the insignia of his office should be handed over 
to Tahir, The boat however was attacked by 
Tahir’s man. Harthama and al-Amln escaped by 
swimming but on reaching the land the Caliph 
was captured and put to death the same night, 
at the end of Muharram 19S (September 813). 

Bibliography'. Tabari, iii. 603 et seq.\ 
WkQbi (ed, Houtsma), ii. 491 et seq.; Ibn al- 
Aihir (ed. Tomb.), vi. 74 et seq,\ Weil, Gesch. 
d. Chalifen.^ ii. 163 et seq.'^ Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen^ und Abe/idla/jd., i. 498 et seq,'., 
Muir, The Caliphate,^ its rise., decline., and fall 
( 3 rd_ed.), p. 477 d seq. 

AMIN B. Hasan Hai.awSnI al-madanI an 
Arab traveller; he was first Mudarris in the 
mosque of the Prophet in his native town of 
Medina. It was here that he published in 1292 
(1875) ^ pamphlet against the veneration of relics, 
especially the hair of the Prophet. Afterwards he 
tiavelled in the Muslim East and in Europe as 
a bookseller. In 1883 he even came to Amster¬ 
dam and Leiden, where he sold an important 
collection of manusciipts to the Leiden Library. 
Later we find him in Bombay (where he died), 
engaged in literary work. Among other works he 
wrote a history of Dawud Pasha, Matalf al-sifud 
bi-tib akhbar al-wali Dazuud^ 1304 (1887) and 
pamphlets against Dj irdji Zaidan [q. v.], entitled 
Nabsh al-Hadhayan min Ta'rikh Diirdn Zaidan.. 
Bombay, 1307 (1890) and against the Rifa‘^1 Saiyid 
Ahmed As"ad entitled al-Suyul al-nmghrika '’ala 
'l-sawa'ik al-muhrika., 1312 (1895), 111® last-named 
under the pseudonym “^Abd al-Basit al-Manufl. 

Bibliography. Snouck Hurgronje, Het 
Leidsche Orientalisien-Congres (1883); in Tijd- 
schrift Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde.. 
xxxix; C. Landberg, Catalogue des Mss. arabes 
provpnants d\tne bihlioth'equeprivee a el-Medina. 
AMINA, a legendary wife of Solomon. He 
one day entrusted to her the ring, on which his 


dominion and his wisdom depended. She gave it 
to a demon who had assumed the form of Solo¬ 
mon, and it only returned to the king after many 
adventures. 

Bibliography. Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge 
zur semitischen Sagenkunde., pp. 222 et seq. 
AMINA, Muhammed’s mother. According 
to the genealogies she was the daughter of Wahb 
b. ^Abd Manaf of the family of Zuhra and of 
his wife Barra of the family of ‘Abd al-Dar, both 
families of Mecca. The expression of the 
poet Hassan b. Thabit of Medina: “we have brought 
him (Muhammed) forth'’ (Xoldeke, Delectus., p. 
74, e) would, according to ordinary usage; signify 
that his mother was of Medina; but according to 
the traditions of the Arabs this is not possible, 
and this expression as also the allusions to Mu¬ 
hammed’s maternal uncles as living at Medina 
(Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenf., i. 107; Tabari, i. 980; 
Ibn Say, iii. 91, can only refer to the wife 
of his grandfather ^Abd al-Muttalib [q. v.]. The 
mention of Amina as a woman of high rank 
(Tab., i. 1078) is due to the later legends which 
embellish the facts (the expression in the poem 
in Ibn Hisham, i. 39, g is probably a mere term 
of politeness, if indeed the poem is authentic). 
For her marriage with 'Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, see the latter. The accounts of her vi- 
vions during her pregnancy (Ibn SaM, I“, 60 et 
seq.\ Tttb., 1. 968, 979) are legendary traits and 
should not be made use of, as Sprenger does, to 
give pathological explanations of the neurastic 
disposition of her son. She died, when Muham¬ 
med was 6 years old, at Abwa’ [q. v.], after 
taking her son on a visit to Medina (Ibn Hisham, 
i. 107; Ibn SaM, i. 73; Tab., i. 980). 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

■^AMIR, the name of a South Arabian 
tribe [see djaW.] 

“^AMIR I. (al-Malik al-ZSfir Salah al-Din) foun¬ 
ded in 'i'emen the dynasty of the Banu Tahir, 
after the fall of that of the Rasnlids about the 
year 855 (1451) in conjunction with his brother 
‘^All (al-Malik al-Mudjahid ^ams al-Din). He lost 
his life during an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
the town of .San'a" (870= 1466), cp. Johannsen, 
Historia Jenianae^ p. 186 et seq. and the art. 
TAHIRIDS. 

'AMIR H. (b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Malik al- 
Zafir Salah al-Din), was the last prince of the 
house of the Tahirids; he ruled in Yemen 
894—923 (1488—1517)- Already in 922 (1516), 
the Egyptian admiral Husain occupied the capital 
of Yemen, Zabld, because 'Amir refused to supply 
the fleet sent out against the Portuguese with 
provisions. Husain left his brother Barsbai behind 
in the city; and in the following year 'Amir who 
had taken flight together with his brother 'Abd 
al-Malik fell in a combat with Barsbai. As in 
the interval the Mamluk dynasty had been over¬ 
thrown by Selim, the Ottoman Sultan, Yemen 
also fell into the power of the Ottomans. 

Bibliography: Kutb al-Din, in Notices et 
Extraits., iv. 421; Johannsen, Historia Jenianae, 
pp. 229 et seq.-, 'Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, v. 
yS& et seq. 

al-AMIR bi-Ahkam Allah Abu 'AlI al-Man- 
SUR, the tenth Fatimid, was born the 13th of 
Muharram 490 (Dec. 31, 1096). As a mere chfld 
of five he was proclaimed caliph on the 14* of 
Safar 495 (Dec. 8, iioi) by his father al-Musta'lI’s 
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vizier al-Afdal. This one straightway assumed 
control of the government and was all but in 
name king of Egypt for the next twenty years. 
His rule was a mild and just one, and to it, as 
much as to his energy and firm control, the 
country owed the internal quiet and prosperity it 
enjoyed during his viziership. It was during this 
time, indeed, that strife with the crusaders in Pa¬ 
lestine raged fiercely. In 489 (1096), the first 
crusade began its march; in 491 (1098), Edessa, 
Antioch, and many fortresses were taken; and in 
492 (1099), Jerusalem itself fell into the hands 
of the Christians. Though al-Afdal unremittingly 
waged war against the invaders at various times 
dispatching forces under Sa‘d al-Dawla, al-TawashI, 
Sharaf al-Ma‘'alr his son, Tadj al-^Adjam b. Kadus, 
Djamal al-Mulk with whom the Atabeg Tugtakin 
made common cause and Sana al-Mulk al-Husain, 
and later Mas‘ud and al-A'azz b. al-Labban, by 
the year 518 (1124), the greater part of Palestine 
and of the coast of Syria, Tortosa,‘Akka, Tripolis, 
Sidon, and Tyre fell into the hands of the cru¬ 
saders. Egypt itself, indeed, was invaded in 511 
(ill7), by Baldwin, part of Farama being burnt. 
Arrived at Tinnis, however, he was forced to 
retreat because of his illness. The Egyptians 
attempted no reprisals and henceforth until the 
end of the Fatimide dynasty, defensive diplomacy 
was the prevailing policy of their viziers. In the 
meantime the wise rule of al-Afdal had come to 
an end. Al-Amir no longer wishing to be restrained 
and to be a mere figurehead, had the great 
vizier assassinated in the street at the close of 
515 (1121). To his successor Ibn al-Bata''ilu al- 
Ma^mUn fell the task of repelling the Bawata who 
invaded Egypt in 517 (1123). His tenure of office 
soon came to an end. Though a capable financier 
and tolerant, he could not keep his place. Al- 
Amir had him imprisoned in 519 (1125) and 
afterwards crucified. The caliph hereupon acted 
as his own vizier, aided by the monk Abu Nadjah 
b. Kanna as general collector of revenue. Displeased 
at the airs of his assistant, he had him flogged 
to death. Oppression of every kind and wanton 
executions were carried out by the caliph, until he 
was finally assassinated as he rode back from al-Haw- 
dadj on the 2”'* of Dhu ’l-KaMa 524 (Oct. 8, 1130). 

Bib liograp hy : Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), 
see Index; Abu ’l-Fida" (ed. Reiske et Adler), 
see Index; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.), nos. 
753, 280 (translation de Slane, III, 455); Ibn 
Khaldun, ''Ibar (C. J. Tornberg, Ibn Khald. 
narratio de expicgnationibus Francorum etc.^ 
pp. 9 et seq.y^ Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-intisdr 
(Bulak, 1309—1314), see Index; al-MakrIzI, 
Khitat (Bulak, 1270), I, 468—493; II, 181, 289 
et rry.; al-Suyuti, Husn al~??iuhadara (Cairo), 
II, 16 et scq.^ 115; Ibn lyas, Eadlfi^ al-zuhur 
(Bnlak, 1312—1314), I, 62 et seq.\ idem, Td"- 
rtkh Misr (Cairo); Wiistenfeld, Calcaschandis 
Geographic und Verwaltung von Aegypten (Abh, 
d, G'ott. Gesellseh. d. Wiss.^ XXV); fdem, Gcsch. 
d. Fatimiden-Chalifen^ p. 280 et seq. ; H. C. 
Kay, Jaman^ its early mediaeval history by 
Najm al-Din ’’Omarah al-Hakanti (London, 
1892), see Index; R. Rdhricht, Gesch. des Konig- 
reichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898); H. Deren- 
bourg, '^Oumara du Yemen (Paris, 1897—1902), 
see Index; G. Schumann, Usama b. Munkidh 
(Innsbruck, 1905), see Index; S. Lane-Poole, A 
History of Egypt^ see Index. (N. A. Koenig.) 


'AMIR B. Sa'sa'a, Arab tribe (in Pliny 
it appears, though appearently further in the South, 
as Hamirei or Hamiroei, Hamirinoei, Hamirinei, 
Amiroei, Amironei). The name occurs comparatively 
rarely in a recognizable form as the name of a 
separate tribe; generally it is a collective name 
for a small number of tribes belonging to the 
great Hawazin group. The artificial genealogical 
scheme is 'Amir b. Sa'sa'a b. Mu‘awiya b. Bekr 
b. Hawazin. With Sa'sa'a are classified for example, 
the 'Awf, Djahsh, Djusham, Nasr, and others; with 
'Amir the Murra, Ghadira, Mazin, Wa’ila, Salub 
and a number of others. In the 'Amiritic group 
the Hilal, Kilab, Numair, Kushair, Rabi'a, Suwa^a, 
'Ukail etc. are more or less loosely united. 

In the North the ‘Amirites were the neighbours 
of other Hawazin tribes and of the Sulaim, in 
the East of the Sulaim (the well Ma'una already 
belonged to the latter), but they also appear in 
the Vamama; in the South they were the neigh¬ 
bours of the Thakif and can be traced as far as 
the district of Tathllth, even as far as Nadjran. 
In the West 'Amiri tes w'ere settled as far as the 
coast of the Red Sea. 

Localities are frequently denoted as Amirite 
without an indication to which of the ‘Amirite 
tribes they belong; only such localities are men¬ 
tioned in the following list. 

‘Amirite mountains: 'Arima, Al'as, Djabala 
(between the region of the Numair [s. above] 
and that of the Kilab [s. above], renowned on 
account of the battle that took place there [see 
below]), Kibal, al-Midhnab (in the Yamama), Til, 
Wa^it. The wide sandy region of Djarrah also lay 
in ‘Amirim dominions. 'Amirite wadis; Badi, Dara, 
Rukba. 'Amirite waters: al-Djuff, Immara, al-Nisar. 
‘Amirite_places: Akhrab or . 3 khrub (battle be¬ 
tween 'Amir and Nahd), Bakar, Binta Haida (a 
double mountain), Bustan, Butran, Dar'a’, Handjara, 
(near Kinnesrin), al-Hawman, Hudhba, Huwaiy, 
Masama, (in the South, near Tajhllth), al-Likak, 
Nibadj, al-Rakak, Rama, al-Ran^a', Rawdat al-A'raf, 
Rubab, al-Rudjaila', Sa'naba, al-Si (5 days’ journey 
from Medina; successful attack by the Muhamme- 
dans on heathen ‘Amirites), al-Sullaiy, Usais, 
Wakf, Zuwail. 

History. Here also we must take into consi¬ 
deration the fact that the sources often speak of 
the ‘Amirites, where only one portion of a tribe 
is meant. In heathen and in Muhammedan times 
feuds looks place with various Arab tribes, which, 
for the most part, cannot be arranged chronologi¬ 
cally; namely with the ‘Abs, Asad, Dabba (battle 
at al-Sullan), Dhubyan (victory of the latter at 
Marawrat), Hanifa (battle at Faladj), Yamamites 
(battle at al-Nashshash), Khath'am (battle at Karda), 
Madhhidj (battle at Faif al-Rih), Nahd (battle at 
Akhrab or Akhrub), Taiy (battle at al-Madik), 
Tamlm (victory at Rahrah mountain not far from 
'Ukaz. Defeat in the night battle at al-Watida. 
Victory at Mount Djabala one of the most famous 
battles of the heathen times, which happened, it 
is said, 17 years before Muhammed’s birth; a year 
later victory of the Tamlm at Nadjab), Thakif 
(march of the 'Amirites against al-Ta'if), Tha'laba 
b. Sa'd. In addition a battle of Khunan is mentioned. 
In heathen times the 'Amirites had belonged to 
the tribes which observed the rites of the Humsites. 
Among the tribes whjch accepted Islam in the “year 
of the embassies”, ‘Amirites are mentioned. During 
the general revolt under Abu Bekr they remained 
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quiet at the approach of the Muhammedan army. 
In the battle on the meadow of Rahit they fought 
for Ibn al-Zubair together with other Kaisites 
and also took part in the subsequent feuds. In 
the 4‘h (lo'h) century “'Amirites'’ appeared in 
the Karmate wars. (Reckendorf.) 

'AMIR B. al-Tufail, leader of the Banu ^Amir 
b. Sa'^sa^a, was born in 553 on the day of the 
battle of Djabala, and died towards the year 
II =632; he is especially known for his enmity 
against Muhammed, whose envoys he put to death 
at the well Ma^una. An abscess in the throat 
brought upon him by Muhammed’s curse is given 
as the cause of his death; the affliction fell upon 
him when he met the prophet in person and 
persisted on refusal to accept Islam. — "Amir, a 
cousin of the poet Labid [q.v.], also enjoyed the 
fame of a poet; but large poems of his do not 
survive; fragments are to be found in Xhe Haf?iasa 
of Abu Tammam and in that of al-Buhturi as also 
in Ibn Kotaiba’s Kitab al-Shi'r^ pp. 191 et seq. 

Bibliography'. Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (ed. Reiske), 

i. 100, and Notes p. 22; Ibn Hisham (ed. 

Wustenf.), i. 648—652, 939 et scq.'^ Tabari, i. 

1441 et seq..^ 1745 Wustenfeld, Register 

zu den genealogischen Tabellen^ p. 68.: Ibn 

al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), i. 474—476, 482 et seq..^ 

ii. 131—133, 228; Caussin de Perceval, Essai 

sur r/iistoire dcs Arabes avant VIslaviisme.^ ii. 

401, 484, 537, et seq., 564—568), 633 et seq., 

iii. ^19—121, 295—297. (A. Haff.ser.) 

AMIR (a., pi. (jmarif\ E m I r, leader, comman¬ 
der; in Greek transcription: or 

Latin Amiratus Amiralins (whence the word 
Admiral) etc. In Persian pronunciation often 
abbreviated to Mir [q.v.]. During the rule of the 
Seldjulcs there was a chief Amir who bore the 
title of Amir Amiran or Malik al-Umara^. The 
commtmest comfflnations are as follows. 

AMIR A KH OR, Persian Mir Akhdr., High 
Equerry, one of the highest officials in the 
court of Oriental princes. Among the Egyptian 
Mamluks he held the fifth place. Cp. al-Amir 
al-Kahlr, 

AMIR DAD, Emir of Justice, Minister of 
Justice during the dominion of the Seldjuks, 
especially in Asia Minor; at other periods certain 
Emirs bore this title permanently. Cp. Ibn al-Athir 
(ed. Tomb.), Index s. v. 

AMIR al-HADJPJ, Leader of the cara¬ 
van of pilgrims to Mekka. The first to bear 
this title in Islam was Abu Bekr (in 9 =630). 
Under the later Caliphs princes of the ruling 
dynasty were charged with this function of honour, 
in cases where the caliph did not undertake it 
himself (a custom which soon fell out of use). 
The duties of the office did not merely consist 
in conducting the caravan to and from Mekka, 
but they also included the moral and penal police 
supervision of the pilgrims during the journey, 
the leading of the ceremonies at Mekka, ^Arafa 
and the other holy places. During the troubled 
times of the second civil war it happened 
that four leaders of the hadjdj planted their ban¬ 
ners at ‘^Arafa, because there were that number 
of claimants to the throne, so in the year 68 (688): 
Muhammed b. al-Hanafiya, Ibn al-Zubair, Nadjda 
b. ‘^Amir and Marwan, the Umaiyad. After the 
fall of the caliphate the most powerful Muham¬ 
medan princes, e.g. the Mamluks of Egypt and 
the Ottoman Sultans, each appointed an Amir 


al-hadjdj, who had to conduct the caravans of 
pilgrims from Cairo and Constantinople (via 
Damascus) to Mekka. For the festivities which 
take place nowadays at the departure of these 
caravans, see Artt. mahmal and surre. According 
to Burton, A pilgrimage to el-Medinak etc., i. 
402 note, the office of Amir al-hadjdj was not only 
honorable, but also profitable, because those who 
held it, legally inherited the ^possessions of pil¬ 
grims who died on the way (the right of escheat, 
droit d'aubaine). 

Bibliography'. A. von Kremer, Cultur- 
gcschichU^ i. 452. _ 

al-AMIR al-KABIR was originally the title 
of the oldest Emir at the Mamiuk court, later, 
after Shaikhun al-'^Oman had borne it (752 = 
1352), it was the denomination of that Emir who 
stood nearest to the Sultan. After the Amir al- 
Kabir there came (cp. IGialll al-Zahirl, ed. Ra- 
vaisse, p. 114): 2. the Amir Silah^ 3. the Amir 
Madjlis., 4. the Great-Da'ivadan^ 5 - Great- 
Amir-Akhor , 6. the Amir Naivbat al-Nuwab.^ 

7. the Amir Hd^ib al-Hndjdjab.^ 8. the Great- 
Khazinddr.^ 9. the Amir al-Hddjdp. The bearers 
of this title were always chosen from among the 
leaders of 1000 {Mukaddam al-Uluf). cp. Makrlzl, 
Histoire dcs sultans Mamlouks (transl. by Quatre- 
mere),_!, 3. 

AMIR KH AN, was the first Nawab of Tonk, 
of Afghan origin, and was born in Rohilkand in 
1182 (1768—1769). In his twentieth year he 
began an adventurous life as leader of a band of 
brigands, entered the service of the rulers of 
Malwa, Bhopal, Indore and Djapur and caused 
great mischief in Central India by his ravages 
and plundering. Finally driven into a corner by 
the English, he concluded a treaty with them in 
1817, binding himself to disband his troops, in 
return for which he was confirmed in possession 
of the territory which Kao Holkar of Indore had 
allotted him; thus the state of Tonk was founded, 
in which his successors have since ruled. He 
died in 1834; and his life has been written by 
one of his officials Baswan Lai of Bilgram. 

Bibliography'. Busawan Lai, Memoirs of 
the Pathan soldier of fortune the Naivab Ameer 
ood Doulah Mohammed Ameer compiled in 
Persian., translated into English by H. T. 
Prinsep (Calcutta, 1833); H. T. Prinsep, History 
of the political and military transactions in 
India during the administration of the Mar¬ 
quess of Hastings (London, 1825). 

(J. Horovitz.) 

AMIR MADJLIS (or al-Mahjlis), Master of 
Audiences or Ceremonies, one of the highest digni¬ 
taries at the court of the Seldjuks of Asia Minor, 
b nder the Egyptian Mamluks he held the third 
place among the Great-Emirs [see al-amIr al- 
kabIr] and had the supervision of surgeons and 
physicians. In Egypt he has formerly been named 
Amir Ma^war, cp. MakrizT, Histoire des sultans 
Mamlouks (transl. by Quatremere, 97; M, 

van Berchem, Materiaux pour un corpus inscript, 
arable.^ pp. 274, 585. 

AMIR al-MU^MININ, i. e. lord of the 
faithful. ^Omar was the first to bear this title. 
In the East the Umaiyad and ‘^Abbasid caliphs 
followed his example, as did those of their op¬ 
ponents who thought themselves entitled to claim 
the Caliphate ("Alids, Karmates, Fatimids). It 
was not till the fall of Baghdad (656 = 1258) 
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that the smaller rulers in the East also styled 
themselves Amir al-Mu^minln. 

In the West the title occurs more frequently; 
it was borne by the Rostemids, Aghlabids, Zirids, 
Hammadids, the Umaiyads after 316 (928) and 
some of the petty Spanish kings. On the other 
hand those dynasties which recognized the su¬ 
premacy of the “^Abbasids contented themselves 
with the title Amir al-Musliniln [q. v.], e. g. 
the Almoravids. Their opponents, the Almohades, 
founded again the independent African Caliphate 
and called themselves “lords of the faithful”, as 
also in part the Hafsids, Marinids and Zaiyanids. 
At present the Sherifs of Morocco and the Sul¬ 
tans of Turkey are still styled Amir al-Mu^mi- 
nin. —• It may be added that as early as the 
year 2 of the Hidjra “^Abd Allah b. Djahsh bore 
this title during the expedition to Nakhla. 

Bibliography. M. van Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'Occident {yourn. As. Series 10, xi. 
245—335), where complete bibliographical re¬ 
ferences are given. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

AMIR al-MUSLIMIN, i. e. lord of 
the Muslims, a title which the Almoravids 
first assumed, in contra-distinction to Amir al- 
Mu^minln [q. v.]. The tatter title was born by 
the independant dynasties; the Almoravids, how¬ 
ever, recognized the supremacy of the '"Abbasids 
and did not wish to arrogate to themselves this 
title of the Caliphs. So they established a kind 
of sub-caliphate with a title of their own. After¬ 
wards the African and Spanish princes bore either 
the one or the other of these titles, according as 
they sought after the independent caliphate or 
recognized any supremacy. 

Bibliography. M. van Berchem, Titres 
califiens d'Occident {ffourn. As.., series 10, ix. 
245—335)r. _ (A. J. Wensinck.) 

AMIR SILAH the title of one of the 
highest dignitaries at the court of the Egyptian 
Mamluks, who supervised the royal arsenal (Sila/i- 
khane) and the armed men {Silahday), He occu¬ 
pied the second place among the Great-Emirs 
(cp. AL-AMir AL-KABIR). 

AMIR al-UMARA^, chief Emir, com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the army. As the name shews 
this dignity was originally confined to the mili¬ 
tary command. But the pretorians continued to 
become more powerful, and already the first bearer 
of the title, the eunuch Munis, soon became the 
real ruler, for it was to him that the weak and 
incapable Caliph al-Muktadir owed his rescue on 
the occasion of the conspiracy on behalf of ^Abd 
Allah b. al-Mu^tazz in 296 (908). After the ap¬ 
pointment of Muhammed b. Ra^ik the governor 
of Wasit in 324 (Nov. 936) as Amir al-Umara^ 
by the Caliph al-RadI, this desperate ruler could 
not but hand over to him the entire civil autho¬ 
rity, and his name was even mentioned in the 
public prayers together with that of the Caliph. 
So the Emirs became in reality virtual rulers, 
while the Caliphs sank more and more to mere 
shadows of their former power. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
viii. 10 et seq.'.^ Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen.^ ii. 
543 et seq. 5 Muller, Ber Islam int Morgen^ und 
Abendland.^ i. 532 et seq. Muir, The Caliphate., 
its rise., decline and fall (3rd ed.), p. 568; De- 
fremery, Memoire relatif aux Emirs al Omera. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 
AMIRGHANIYA. [See AL-MIRGHANl.] 


^AMIRIDS, the descendants (and succes¬ 
sors; also clients and freedmen) of the great re¬ 
gent of the last Umaiyads in Spain, a 1 -Mansur b. 
Abi “^Amir (=: Almanzor, q. v; died in 392 = 1002) 
of the Yemenite family of‘Abd al-Malik al-Ma‘^afirI, 
who had come to Spain with Tarik; firstly Al- 
manzor’s sons ‘^Abd al-Malik and ^Abd al-Rahman 
(Sanchol) b. al-Mansiir [q. v.]. “^Abd al-'-YzIz al- 
Mansur [q. v.], the son of the last mentioned was 
the founder of the dynasty of the ^Amirids in 
Valencia, where he ruled, 412—453(1021—1061). 
He was succeeded by his son '^Abd al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar [q. v.] 453—457 (1061—1065).^ After 
the ten year’s interregnum of al-Ma^mun (of 
Toledo), ^Ubd al-Malik’s brother Abu Bekr b. ^Abd 
al-'AzIz ruled in Valencia, 468—478(1075—1085). 
In this year the city was wrested from Abu Bekr’s 
son, the Kadi ‘Othman b. Abl Bekr and fell into 
the power of al-Kadir who had been dethroned 
at Toledo. — Among the former clients of the 
house the slave Mudjahid al-‘Amiri, who raised 
himself to be ruler of Denia and the Balearic 
Isles may be mentioned. (C. F. Seybold.] 
'AMK (or al-‘’Amk) a vast plain of northern 
Syria, surrounded on all sides by mountains and 
situated at an elevation of III m. above the 
level of the sea. It is bounded on the west by 
the Amanus (Alma-Dagh, q. V.), and on the east 
by the most southerly spurs of the Kurd-Dagh 
(“Kurd mountains”). Numerous water-courses, be¬ 
longing to the basin of the ‘^.A.frln (Tfrin, Ufrenos) 
and to that of the Kara-Su (“black stream”), 
drain this plain, which is one of the most dismal 
and desolate districts in Syria and infected with 
malaria. Volcanic phenomena of all kinds make 
the 'Amk noteworthy; geologically it represents, 
according to Schaffer, a depression which stret¬ 
ches in the continuation of the Orontes valley 
as far as the mountain-range of the Taurus. A 
layer of blue clay, marl and sand covers the sur¬ 
face of the plain to a depth of 60 m. Ac¬ 
cording to Sachau {Reise in Syrien und Mesopo- 
tamien., p. 460), the soil has not the appearance 
of a swamp but the character of a meadow, 
such as is sometimes found on the banks of 
rivers, where the surface of the ground consists 
of a thin layer of turf of little firmness so that 
it is possible to sink in and under certain con¬ 
ditions to disappear entirely. Towards the edges 
of the plain the ground becomes firmer and there 
are a few villages. Here and there isolated groups 
of basalt columns rise up from among the reeds 
and the green marches; and on them the wretched 
dwellings are perched like storks’ nests. The in¬ 
habitants are Arabs and live on their buffalos 
which lead a contemplative existence in the morass. 
Besides the ‘Amk servs as pasture land to no¬ 
madic Bedouins, Kurds and Turkomans. In the 
midst of the low-lying countiy stretches the smooth 
surface of a lake called by the Arabs Buhairat 
Antakiya (the “lake of Antioch”) or simply al- 
Buhaira, by the Turks Ak Deniz (the “white 
lake”). Until the 19* century the name “lake of 
Yaghra” was also in use after a locality of that 
name situated to the north of the lake (Yaghra 
signifies in Aramaic “hill’’) With this name Arabic 
writers of the Middle Ages were already fami¬ 
liar (cp. for example Yakut, Mipdjam, i. 516); 
they also use the name Buhairat al-Salawwar or 
Sallur (“eel lake”). The Kara-Su and the Murad 
Pasha which proceeds from the Balyk-Gol (“fish 
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lake”) unite before they enter the lake. The 
swamps that stretch to the north and east of the 
latter are only to be attributed to the want of 
an outlet for the water that enters it. The lake 
(caused by seismic crevasses?) may only have 
come into existence shortly before the time of 
Malalas (900 .A. D.), who is the first writer to 
mention it as the “lake of Antioch”. By deepen¬ 
ing the channel of the Orontes, into which the 
lake discharges its waters, the whole district might 
be reclaimed without great expense, aud fruitful 
land be obtained. Under present conditions the 
plain threatens to become nothing but an enor¬ 
mous swamp. The numerous ancient colonies of 
the UAmk now appear mere mounds of earth. 
All the sand aud the boulders that the different 
water-courses bring with them or the rain washes 
down from the sides of the .surrounding moun¬ 
tains are deposited in the UAmk, and causes the 
level of the ground to rise; hence at present the 
foundations of the old settlements lie deep be¬ 
neath the surface, and the latter themselves ap¬ 
pear as Tell's, while the storms, sweeping along 
with great violence, have heaped up rubbish, sand 
and boulders round the ruins. 

The Semitic name U-\mlf (in European travel¬ 
lers also; 'Omk, 'Umk) signifies “depth, hollow”. 
In the .Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions it occurs 
in the foim of Unlci as early as the gdi century 
B. C., and almost contemporaneously in the Old 
.Aramaic inscription of King 2 —k—r, as '—m—k. 
In Polybius we meet with ’Afii/xif? veSiov (in the 
Byzantine Malalas; ’Afti/zif), in Strabo Avtioxsuv 
• xehav. Syriac authors write 'Umka de .Antiokia or 
shortly ‘Uraka. 

According to the administrative geography of 
the Turkish Empire, the greater part of the ^.Amlc 
belongs to the Wilayet of Aleppo, a smaller por¬ 
tion tot that of Adana. 

Bibliography. Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 162; -Abu ’1-Fida^, Takwlm al-Buldart (ed, 
Reinaud and Mac Guckin de Slane), ii. 51 
seq. ; Yakut, Mifdgam.^ s. v.; K. Ritter, ErdkumU.^ 
xvii, JI33, 1617—1620, 1794; E. Recliis, AY;«'. 
Geogr. unk'..^ ix. 721; E. Sachau. in Silzungs- 
ber, d. preiiss. Akad. d. Wisseusch..^ 1892, 
pp. 313 et soq.\ 322, note 1: 330 et seq.\ 
Tomkins, in Babylonian and Oriental Record.^ 
iii. 6.; H. Winckler, Altoriental. Forschiingen. 
(Leipzig, 1893 tt seq. 27; Benzinger, in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realenevklop. d. klass, Altertunis- 
zvissensch.^ i. 1996 and Streck, ibid., Supple¬ 
ment., i. 72; Noldeke, in Zeitsehr. fur Assyri- 
ologie^ xxi. 377; R. Walpole, Travels in va¬ 
rious countries of the east (London, 1S20), 
p. 345; Chesney, E.xpedition to the Euphrates 
aud Tigris (London, 1850), i. 39^ tt seq.'., 
Guys, Statistiquc du Pachalik d'Alef (fleeraeille, 
1853), p. 23; (ZzoToWfisi Petermann's Geograph. 
Mitteilungcn., Supplement nO. 45 (Gotha, 1876), 
pp. 30—33; E. Sachau, Reise in Syrien und 
Mcsopotamien (Leipzig, 1883). pp. 4^0 et seq.'., 
Baedeker, Paldstina and Syrien (5'*’ P' 
Janke, Auf Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden 
(Berlin, 1904), pp. 26—27. (M. StrECK.) 

‘AMMAN, the old capital of the Ammonites, 
in the Old Testament Rabbat Bene ‘Ammon or 
Rabba, later Rabbatamana, .Amman, .Ammana or 
called by the hellenistie name Philadelphia. This 
city, which at the time of the Romans was of 
great importance, was taken by A'azid b. Abl 


Sufyan after the capture of Damascus (14 = 635). 
It became the capital of the fruitful region of 
al-Balka" with a trade in corn, sheep and honey. 
The inhabitants were, at the time of al-Mukad- 
dasi, principally Shi‘as. The magnificent ruins 
date back to Roman times, with the exception of 
an .Arab building on the castle hill (the castle of 
Djalut with the tomb of Uriah). 

Bibliography. P. 'Xh.QXsxsefsx, Loca sancta., 
i. (1907), 113; Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), p. 126; 
MukaddasI, in Bill, geogr. arab. (ed. de Goeje), 
iii. 175, 179 et seq.'. Yakut, Mti^djam., iii. 179 
et seq. ;' Merrill, East of the Jordan,^ pp. 398 
et seq.'. Survex of Eastern Palestine, i. 19—64. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

AMMAN (Mir Amman) better zAm.An, with 
the Takhallus Lutf, an Indian writer, famous 
for his Urdu translation of the story of the four 
Dervishes entitled Bdgh u-Behdr and of the well- 
known ethical treatise Akhlaki Muhsinl of Husain 
Walz Kashifr under the title GandJ-i khubi. Both 
transiations have been repeatedly printed in India, 
and that of the story of the four Dervishes has 
been translated into English by L. F. Smith (Tlie 
Tale of the four Durwesh, translated from the 
oordoo tongue; Calcutta, 1813). cp. Garcin de 
Tassy, Hist, de la litter, hindouie et hindoustani 
(2'"' ed.), i. 208 et seq., who mentions other 
translations — by Duncan Forbes, Holliiigs and 
Eastwick; id., Bag 0 Bchar, Le jardin et le prin- 
temps. Po'eme hindoustani trad, en franyais (Paris, 
1878). — Amman was stimulated to the above 
mentioned translations by Dr. Gilchrist, he wrote 
the Bdgh u-Behdr in 1217 (1802). 

‘AMMAR is in Munadjdjim Bashi ii. S95, the 
name of a dynasty which ruled in Tripoli, 724— 
803 (1324—1400). It is true that the Hafsids of 
Tunis were not in a position to assert their su¬ 
premacy over Tripoli during these years, and it 
was virtually in the hands of independant rulers, 
but neither their names nor their relationships 
are sufficiently known. One of them was a cer¬ 
tain Muhammed b. Thabit Abn Bekr; during his 
rule the Genoese surprised and plundered the 
city (1355). Finally the Hafsid Abu Faris ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz (1394 —1432) brought the dominion of 
these city kings to an end. 

‘AMMAR, one of the most famous and cer¬ 
tainly the most original of Arab oculists. 
Abu ’1-Kasim ^Ammar b. 'All al-Mawsili lived 
first in '^irak, then in Egypt. He travelled widely^ 
as he himself informs us in his works, and on 
his travels which took him to Khorasan in one 
direction, and to Palestine and Egypt in the 
other, he practised and performed operations. In 
Egypt, in the days of Sultan Hakim he composed 
his work on ophthalmology. As the rule of this 
potentate falls between the years 996 and 1020 
A. D., 'Ammar was a contemporary of_the more 
famous but less original oculist '^All b. ^Isa [q. v.]. 
If the ^Promptuary’ of this author became for 
the Arabs the standard work on ophthalmology 
and overshadowed “^Ammar’s work, the reason 
lies in the greater completeness of ^AlT’s work. 
^Ammar’s book, with its strictly logical arran¬ 
gement is extremely succinct, as even the title 
shows, {J^itab al-Muntakhab fi al-^Ain = 

book of Selection on the treatment of the eye). 
After a preface on the story of its composition, 
it deals first with the anatomy of the eye, then 
with diseases of the eyelid, of the corner of the 
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eye, the conjunctiva, cornea, the pupil, the al¬ 
bumen and the visual nerve. The descriptions of 
diseases and of their treatment are in general very 
clear, often, of dramatic vividness especially when 
he describes operations that he performed him¬ 
self. That is especially the case in the six cases 
of operation for cataract which “^Ammar describes. 
His principal significance lies in the radical 
operation for soft cataract by suction 
through a hollow metal tube invented by him. 
Salah al-Din of Hamat (end of the 7'^ = 13'*' cen¬ 
tury) has borrowed the part on this subject al¬ 
most verbatim in his Nur al-^Uyun. At an ear¬ 
lier date al-GhafikI (yth = I2^h century had made 
considerable use of ‘Ammar’s book in his medical 
work al-Murshid. 

Of the Arabic original the first two thirds 
are preserved in ms. 889 at the Escurial (Casiri, 
i. p. 317). The manuscript is mutilated, und 
breaks off in the middle of a sentence. The last 
third is almost completely preserved in the third 
part of the Ms. denoted by Casiri as “anony¬ 
mous” — Cod. Esc. ns. 894. The Hebrew 
translation of the work is completely preser¬ 
ved; the work of Nathan ha-MeathI, who 
lived at Rome in the 13'h century D. and who 
also translated the Kanun of Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 
into Hebrew'. This translation of Nathan’s is ex¬ 
cellently done; it is much more intelligible than 
the barbarous mediaeval translations of .\rabic 
medical works into Latin. Some short chapters 
and sentences, which occur only in the Hebrew 
translation shew that Nathans arabic copy repre¬ 
sents a later recension of the text than the Ai-abic 
mss. which survive. 

The Latin tractalus de oculis Canamusali of 
David Hermenus or David Armenicus (printed 
Venice 1497, 1499, 1500; newly edited by Pan¬ 
sier, Paris 1904) pretends to go back to "^Ammar 
al-Mawsili (first recognized by Steinschneider, Die 
Hebrdischen Cbersetzungen des Mittelalters^ p. 667). 
But it is a crude forgery, has nothing to do 
with the original of ‘.\mmat and is therefore of 
no value for forming a judgment of the merits 
of his work. 

The German version of '^Ammar’s Mantahhab 
is in vol. ii. of the work Die arabiscken Aiigen- 
drzte nach den Quellen bearbeitet by J. Hirsch- 
J- Lippert and E. Mittwoch (Leipzig, 1905). 

Bibliography, cp. introduction of the 

latter work and Ibn .\bl Usaibi'a (ed. A. Muller), 

ii. 89. _ ^ (S. Mittwoch.; 

'^AMMAR B. YasIr b. 'Amir b. Malik of the 
Madhhidjite tribe ‘Ans, a partisan of 'All. His 
kunya is Abu ’1-Yakzan; he is also called Ibn 
Sumaiya [s. below]. His father came to Mecca in 
the 6* century A. D. with two brothers, in order 
to seek another brother of his and he there came 
under the protection of the Makhzumite Abu 
Hudhaifa, who gave him one of his female slaves 
named Sumaiya to wife. She was then manumitted, 
but the family remained with Abu Hudhaifa till 
his death. They accepted Islam rather early, 
'Ammar, it appears, in Arkam’s house. Father, 
mother and son are said to have been put to 
the torture for religion’s sake, the mother, the 
first female martyr of Islam is even said to have 
been stabbed. (She is occasionally confounded 
with a less virtuous Sumaiya, the mother of the 
famous Ziyad “b. Abr Sufyan”, commonly known 
as Ibn Ablhi). 'Ammar is reckoned among those 


who denied their faith under torture, but received 
pardon from Muhammed. He was one of the 
emigrants to Abyssinia and took part in the Hidjra. 
At Medina he acquired merit at the building of 
the first mosque, took part in the very first cam¬ 
paigns, e. g. in the notorious expedition to Nakhla, 
then in the battles of Bedr, Ohod and in almost 
all of Muhammeds expeditions. When Muhammed 
established the bond of brotherhood between the 
men of Mekka and Medina, he entered into that 
relation with Hudhaifa b. al-Yaman. Under Abu 
Bekr he fought bravely on the day of Yamama, 
when he lost an ear (“thou hast railed against 
my better ear”, he is reported to have once re¬ 
marked to some one who called him “one-eared”). 
In 21 'Omar appointed him successor of Sa'd b. 
Abl Wakkas to the governorship of Kufa, and 
he was given a share in the command at the 
conquest of Khuzistan; the battle of Nehawend 
took place at this period. As the people of Kilfa 
were as little satisfied with him as they had been 
with his predecessors, he was replaced by al- 
Mughira b. Shu'ba after a year or two. He ener¬ 
getically opposed the election of 'Othman, then 

during the rule of this Caliph, he belonged to 
the opposition, offered the Egyptian party his 
moral assistance at Medina, and during the open 
rebellion against 'Othman he played at least an 
ambiguous part. He had from the outset declared 
for 'All and according to tradition, withheld (to¬ 
gether with others) from paying homage to Abu 
Bekr, for this reason; and after 'All’s election to 
the caliphate (35 = 659) he was an ardent par¬ 
tisan of his cause and enjoyed his special confi¬ 
dence. When the war with Talha and al-Zubair 

had become inevitable, 'All sent him to accom¬ 
pany his son al-Hasan to Kufa, there to carry on 
his propaganda among the inhabitants, and the 
decision of Kufa for 'All is principally to be at¬ 
tributed to his efforts. In the ‘Battle of the Camel’ 
(36 = 656) he was among those who dragged 
'A'isha from her litter, after her camel had been 
brought to the ground, and brought her as a 
prisoner to Basra. In the battle of Siffin (37 = 
657) the old man of 93 or 94 fought like a youth 
for '.Ml against Mu'awiya and died a hero’s death 
at the head of the infantry of Kufa (their ca¬ 
valry was commanded by al-Ashtar). Centuries 
later his tomb was still pointed out at Siffin. 
'.\ll lost in him “one of his two right hands” 
(the other was al-Ashtar who shortly afterwards 
was poisoned). 

'Ammar passed as one who possessed accurate 
knowledge of the traditions concerning the Prophet, 
and owed the esteem in which he was held princi¬ 
pally to his great piety, trustworthiness and devotion 
to the cause. The '.\bbasid historians, however, 
did not fail to glorify the memory of the bitter 
enemy of the older Umaiyads, who lost his life 
in fighting against them, with legendary touches, 
inventing utterances of Muhammed concerning 
him, and discovering allusions to him in the 
Kor’an, in order to exhibit his energy, discernment 
etc. in the brightest colours. The following pas¬ 
sages in the Korean are referred to him, mostly 
on account of his persecution by the heathen; 

2, 207) 3) 6^; 6, 32, 122; i6, 43, los, HI ; 28, 4, 
61; 29, ,; 39, 12. The Prophet is said to have 
declared that if ever internal wars were to break 
out, the truth would be on 'Ammar’s side, and 
the like. The legends deal at length with his 
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strenuous co-operation in the erection of the first 
mosque at Medina and the remarks made by 
Muharomed on this occasion. The Prophet even 
wrought a miracle for him on one occasion: when 
he was being tortured in the fire by the heathen, 
at Muhammed’s command the flames were changed 
into a refreshing coolness, as in the case of Abra¬ 
ham. Moreover an e.xact prophecy is attributed to the 
Prophet concerning "Ammar’s death by the “rebel¬ 
lious mob", whom he consigned to hell, and 
al-Zubair is said to have become uncertain as to 
the righteousness of his own sake, when he heard 
that "Ammar was in the camp of the enemy. The 
news of his death is said to have produced a most 
gloomy impression in Mu"awiya's camp, e. g. on 
"Amr b. al-"AsI. Many pious sayings are attributed 
to him, which were uttered, as w'e are told, on 
the day of his death. 

"Ammar had a son Muhammed, who also passed 
as an authority for traditions, and a daughter 
Umm al-Hakam. (H. Reckenuorf.) 

"AMMARIYA, an order of Derwishes in 
Algeria, which takes its name from "Ammar Eu 
Senna, born about the year 1717. 'Ammar^s tomb 
is at Bu Hamman in the province of Constantine, 
where also is the head quarters (the Za-^uiya) of 
the order. The order was really founded (in 1822) 
by al-Hadjdj EmbSrek al-Maghribi al-Bukhaii. 
According to Depont and Coppolani, Les con- 
friries nligiiiises musulmanes (Algiers, 1897), p.p. 
356 et seq. the order numbers in Algeria 26 
Za-diiyas and 6435 members. — Rinn does not 
mention it. 

AMORIUM, according to Arabic pronunciation, 
"Ammuriya, a well-known Byzantine city 
in Ancient Phrygia, on the great road from 
Constantinople to Cilicia. Its exact situation had 
for long been unknown, until Hamilton discovered 
it in Assar Kal"a ('/j an hour from the present 
village of HadjdjI Hamza). Amorium was repea¬ 
tedly besieged by Arab military leaders (among 
others by Maslama in 189 = 805) and in 223 
(838) it was captured by the Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
after a siege of 55 days and levelled to the ground. 
Complete accounts are given in Arabic historians, 
especially al-Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. cl setj. 

Bibliography. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor, I, 451 et seq, 

AMR (a.), signifies command; affair. Al- 
amr wa ’1-nahy means unlimited authority. — 
In Grammar Amr denotes the Imperative. 

"AMR B. al-Ahtam al-Tami.mI al-Minkarj, 
a member of a poetically gifted family; and him¬ 
self fond of using metre and rhyme. He must 
have been born shortly before the Hidjra; for in 
the year 9 (630) when he came to Medina with 
the embassy of his tribe, he is said to have been 
a youth. In the year 1 1 (632) he followed the 
prophetess Sadjah, but was later converted to 
Islam and took part in the wars of conquest. 
He informed "Omar in verse of the capture of 
Rashahr. — Little of his poetry is preserved; 
according to a contemporary judgment they had 
more outward adornment than depth of ideas. 
He was famous on account of his physical beauty, 
which won him the surname al-Mukahhal 
(“the painted”). 

B i b Hogr aphy. Ibn Kotaiba, A7/53 
pp. 401—403; Aghanl.^ (ist ed.), iv. 9 et seq.\ 
xii. 44; xxi. (ed. Brunnow), 174; Tabari (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 1711—1716, 1919; Eeladhori (ed. de 


Goeje), p. 387; Mubarrad, Kamil (ed. Wright), i. 
476. 12 et seq.\ Hamasa (ed. Freytag), i. 722; 
Ibn al-AthIr, Usd al-Ghaba (Cairo, 1286), IV. 87 
et seq.', Ibn Hadjar, Isdba, ii. 1247; Ibn Xubata, 
Sarh aKVyTin '^ald Risalat Ibn Zaidun (Alexan¬ 
dria, 1290) pp. ’ll et seq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'AMR B. al-'As (al-'Asl) ai.-SahmI, a con¬ 
temporary of Muhammed of Kurai.shite 
birth. The part which he played in islamic history 
begins with his conversion in the year 8 (629/630). 
At that time he must already have been of middle 
age, for at his death which took place circa 
42 = 663 he was over ninety years old. He 
passed for one of the most wily politi¬ 
cians of his time, and we must endorse this 
verdict. The more clear-sighted inhabitants of 
Mekka already foresaw shortly after the unsuccess¬ 
ful siege of Medina that this fact was the turning- 
point in Muhammed’s career. It is not strange 
therefore that men like Khalid b. al-Walid, 
"Othman b. Talha and "Amr b. al-"As went over 
to Islam even before the capture of Mekka. Not 
much importance is to be attached to the story 
of their conversion. That of "Amr is said to have 
taken pl.ace in Abyssinia under the influence of 
the Christian Negus!—Muhammed at once made 
use of his newly-gained assistance: after a few 
small expeditions he sent "Amr to 'Oman, where 
he entered into negociations with the two brothers 
who ruled there, Djaifar and ‘Abbad b. Djulanda, 
and they accepted Islam. He was not to see the 
Prophet again. The news of the latter’s death 
reached him in 'OmSn, and occasioned his return 
to Medina. But he did not remain there long. 
Probably in the year 12 (633) Abn Bekr sent 
him with an army into Palestine. The accounts 
of the conquest of this country [q.v.] are known 
to be somewhat confused (cp. also Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam, A. H. 12); but this is certain, that 
in this undertaking ".4.mr played a most prominent 
part. The subjection of the country west of the 
Jordan especially was his achievement, and he 
was also present at the battles of Adjnadain and 
the Yarmuk as at the capture of Damascus. 

Yet his real fame is due to his conquest 
of Egypt. According to some sources he betook 
himself there with his troops on his own respon¬ 
sibility. It is more probable, however, that "Omar 
was informed of the matter (cp. Wellhausen, 
Skhzen tend Vorarbeiten., vi. p. 93) or even that 
it was undertaken under his orders. It is certain 
that re-inforceraents were soon sent out to him, 
under al-Zubair. For the history of the conquest 
cp. the article Egypt: only the following need be 
mentioned here : In the summer of 19 (640) the 
Greeks were defeated at Heliopolis. In 20 (641) 
Babylon was occupied by the Arabs, in 21 (642) 
Alexandria lay in their power [see arts. Egypt 
and MUKAWKis]. But not only the conquest of 
Egypt wast the work of the genius of "Amr; he 
also regulated the government of the country, 
administration of justice and the imposition of 
taxes. He founded Fustat, which was later called 
Misr and in the qr* (ro'h) century al-Kahira. 

We can understand, that "Amr felt himself 
wronged, when the Caliph "Othman recalled him 
in favour of "Abd Allah b. Sa"d, shortly after his 
accession to the throne. He retired in disgust 
from active life, occasionally giving utterance to 
his mortification. When circumstances became threa- 
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tening for ‘^Othman, '^Amr was wise enough not 
to commit himself as a partisan of his enemies; 
but he secretly incited ‘^All, Talha and al-Zubair 
against him. From his estates of al-Sab"^ (Beer- 
Sheba*^ and 'Adjlan he awaited the developement 
of events with the greatest anxiety. Yet it was 
not till after the Battle of the Camel, when only 
the two opponents ^All and Mu'awiya survived, 
that he once more came to the front, associating 
himself with Mu'awiya. At the battle of Siffin he 
commanded the Syrian cavalry. When the battle 
turned in favour of '^All, he conceived the clever 
device of placing leaves of the Korean on the 
lances. The ruse was successful and the battle 
remained undecided. A court of arbitration was 
agreed upon, which was to consist of Abu Musa 
’1-Ash‘arI and 'Amr b. al-'As. Before the day 
appointed came, 'Amr rendered Mu'^awiya the 
important service of occupying Egypt for him. 
It was an easy task to dispose of the youthful 
'Alid governor, Muhammed b. Abi Bekr: he de¬ 
feated him (early in 38 = 658) and put him to 
death. 

In the same year (Sha’^ba/i) '^Amr proceeded to 
Adhroh [q.v.] to the court of arbitration (accor¬ 
ding to al-Wakidis chronology in Tabari, i. 3407). 
Here again he gave a brilliant proof of his poli¬ 
tical talent. He succeeded in conducting matters 
so far that Abu MOsa declared both '^Ali and Mua'- 
wiya unworthy of the highest office. ^All lo.st thereby 
his title of Caliph, Mu'awiya however, who had only 
fought for “'Othman’s blood”, lost nothing. Until 
his death [see above] ‘Amr remained Governor of 
Egypt. On the 15* Ramadan 40 (January 22 661) 
he escaped by mere chance as.sassination at the hands 
of Zsdawaih, one of the three Kharidjites, who 
had chosen out the three leaders of Islam: U-Ml, 
Mu'awiya and 'Amr as the victims of their fana¬ 
ticism. 'Amr felt unwell on that day and left the 
leadership of the Salat to Kharidja b. Hudhafa. 
So the latter was mortally wounded. “I meant 
'Amr, but God meant Kharidja”, the assassin is 
reported to have said after accomplishing his deed. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hadjar, Isaba^ ii. I 
et seq.-, Ibn al-Athir, Usd al-Ghaba fCairo, 1286), 
iv. 115; Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), pp. 478 et 
seq.\ BelSdhorl (ed. de Goeje), see Index; 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), see Index; Ibn Sa'd 
iii^. 21; Wustenfeld, Die Statthalter von Agyp- 
ten (^Abh. d, Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Got- 
tingen.^ xx); Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorar- 
beiten.^ vi. 51 et seq. 89 et seq.\ Ya'kubi (ed. 
Houtsma), see Index; Caetani, A/inali deW 
Islam^ see Index; Butler, The arab coeiquest 
‘’f yEgypt (Loudon, 1902); S. Lane Poole, A 
History of Egypt (London 1901) vi. 

(A. J. Wensinck). 

'AMR B. Hind, son of the Lakhmid prince al- 
Mundhir and of Hind, a woman of the tribe of 
Kinda. After his father’s death he became “king” 
at al-Hira (554—570 A. D.). He was a war- I 
like ruler and, like his house, very cruel. It is 
well-known how he sent the poets al-Mutalammis 
and Tarafa to his governor in Bahrain, with let¬ 
ters ordering their death. By reason of his harsh 
character, he bore the surname of Mudarrit al- 
Hidjara (“he who makes stones crack’’). He was 
also called Muharrik (“burning”). As an expla¬ 
nation of this name the Arabs relate that, in 
order to revenge a brother’s murder, he seized 
too Hanzalites and ordered them to be burned. 


Several Lakhmids however were called Muharrik, 
which seems to be the old name of a divinity 
(see Rothstein, Die Dynastic der Lah7?tiden etc., 
pp. 46 et seql). He was killed at a meal by the 
poet 'Amr b. Kulthum [q. v.], because the latter’s 
mother had been wronged by his mother. 

Bibliography. G. Rothstein, ZJy/mrr/r 
der Lahmiden in al-Hira.^ pp. 94 et seq.'., Nbl- 
deke, Gesch. d. Terser u. Araber zur Zcit der 
Sasaniden., pp. 107 et seq.', Caussin de Perce¬ 
val, Essai stir I'kistoire des Arabes avant Fis- 
lamisme, ii. 115 et seq. ; Ibn Kotaiba, Kitdb al- 
ShTr {eA. de Goeje); id., A/a'5i'f/'(ed. Wiistenf.), 
pp. 318 et seq.', AghdnJ (l^t ed.), ix. 178 et 
seq.', xxi. (ed. Brunnow), 186—207; Mubarrad, 
Kamil (ed. Wright), i. 97 et seq.', Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), i. 900; Ibn Nubata, Sarh aKVyun 
’^ald Risdlat Ibn Zaidun (Alexandria, 1290), 
pp. 240 et seq. ; Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), i. 239 
et seq. Hamza al-isfahani (ed. Gottwaldt), i. 
109 et seq. ; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), i. 404 
et seq. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

'AMR B. Kulthum, the head of the Taghlib, 
and so famous as a poet, that his principal 
work was included in the MtFallakdt collection. 
He lived in the 6th century A. D., hence be¬ 
fore Islam. His mother was Laila, the daughter 
of the Taghlibite poet al-Muhalhil. We are told 
that on account of an insult intended for his 
mother he slew the Lakhmid prince 'Amr b. 
Hind [q. v.] in 570. Exact dates of his life are not 
known, but it is related that he lived to the age 
of 150 years. 

B ibliogr ap hy. Agkani (l^t ed.), ix. 181— 
185; Cheikho, ShtFara^ al-Nasranlya, pp. 197— 
204; Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in 
al-Hira, Berlin 1899, p. 100. 

(A. Haffner.) 

'AMR B. al-Laith AL-S.tFFAR, the Saffarid; 
he is said to have been in his youth first a 
mule-driver, then later a mason, and later to 
have attached himself to his brother Ya'ljub. 
Proclaimed commander at his death by the lat¬ 
ter’s army (265 = 879), 'Amr submitted to the 
Caliph and was invested with the provinces of 
Khorasan, P'ars, Ispahan, Sistan, Karman and 
Sind. He only obtained unquestioned mastery of 
Khorasan after strenuous struggles with his op¬ 
ponents Ahmed b. '.\bd Allah al-KhudiustanI, 
Raft' b. Harthama and Husain b. Tahir; during 
these battles he was twice (271 = 885 and 276 = 
890) deposed by the Caliph, and the first time 
also cursed from the pulpits; his final confirma¬ 
tion as governor took place in 279 (892), but 
not till 283 (896) did he succeed in removing 
his last enemy Rafi' b. Harthama. Like the ear¬ 
lier governors of Khorasan he also wished to 
combine the rule of Transoxania with this go¬ 
vernorship and demanded from the Caliph to be 
invested with this province; his desire was granted 
in MuhaiTam 285 (Feb. 898) and the Samanid 
Isma'll b. Ahmed wms declared deposed. Isma'll 
however forestalled his enemy: in 286 (899) 
'Amr’s general, Muhammed b. Bashar, was defeated 
and slain, in the following spring (287 = 900) 
'Amr himself was taken prisoner at Balkh and 
shortly afterwards (288 = 901) brought to Bagh¬ 
dad; in 289 (902) the dying Caliph al-Mu'tadid 
caused him to be assassinated. 

'Amr is said to have ruled his empire and his 
army with a strong hand; there had not been 
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such good order in Khorasan for a long time as 
there was under his government. As under Ya^kub, 
so under ‘^Amr the equality of all subjects under 
the power of a military despot was effectively 
established: the great were rigourously supervised 
by specially appointed spies and were not even 
allowed to ill-treat their slaves. In the original 
sources "Amr is frequently depicted as an avari¬ 
cious, mi.serly and therefore hated ruler, yet both 
in his lesidence at Xlsabur and in his own country 
Sistan the erection of many buildings of public 
utility is attributed to him. 

Bibliography. Ibn I:Orallikan(ed. Wiistenf.), 
nO. 838 (chiefly from SallamI, Ta’rikh Wiilat 
K}wi'asa}i)\ Gardlzl, Zain al-Akhbar (from the 
same source; cp. the excerpts in Barthold, 
Turkestan so epokhu mongolsk nashestso.^ i. 4 
et rey.); Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 1931—2208; 
Mas'udi, Murudj (Pans), viii, 46, 125, 144, 
180, 193, 200 et scq 208 ct scq. — cp. Nol- 
deke, Orientalischc Skizzen (Berlin, 1992), pp. 
187—217. (W. Barthold.) 

'AMR E. LuHAfV, legendary chieftain of the 
Banu Khuza'a. who, according to .Muslim histo¬ 
rians, held the sovereign power at Mekka. 'Amr 
is accused of having corrupted the religion of 
Abraham {al-hamflya) by introducing idolatry 
into Mekka. He is said to have filled the Ka'ba 
with idols, among which was the famous Hubal, 
which some hi.storians declare him to have re¬ 
ceived from Ma'ab (Moab) as a present from the 
'Amalilj, or according to al-Azraki (Wiistenf., Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka., 1. 133), from Meso¬ 
potamia. Historians also attribute to 'Amr the 
introduction of certain superstitious customs re¬ 
lating to animals, which under certain circum¬ 
stances became sacred. al-Shahrastani (ed. Cureton, 
li. 430 ct seq.) asserts that ‘Amr b. Luhaiy brought 
Hubal to Mekka at the time of Sabur Dhu'l- 
Aktaf, i. e. in the first half of the third century 
A. D. As however according to the same autho¬ 
rity (Joe. «V., p. 59). 'Amr and his descendants 
reigned for 500 years, and according to Mas'udi, 
'Amr himself lived 345 years, it would be diffi¬ 
cult, to determine the precise date at which this 
event was supposed to have taken place. 

Bibhogapky. Ibn Hisliam (ed. Wustenf.), 
i. 50 et seq .; Wiistenfeld, Die Chroniken der 
Stadt Mekka., i. 56, 58, 72, 74, 132, 402; li. 
6; Aghant ed. xiii. 109; Mas'udi, Murtidp 
(Paris), iii. 114-115, 118; iv. 46; Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai sur Vhist. des Arabes., i. 215 
et seq. (M. Seligsohn.) 

'AMR B. Ma'dIkarib (Abu Thawr b. 'Abd 
Allah), chief of an ,\rab tribe and poet, said to 
have been born about 590 E. D., and died about 
21 (643). He was descended from a noble family 
of the Banu Zubaid in Yemen: he is desciibed 
as a man of quite exceptional bodily strength, 
and is said to have distinguished himself in the 
battle of Kadislya, although he must have been 
over a hundred years old at that time. He had 
accepted Islam after a personal interview with 
Muhammed. No long poems of his are extant. 

Bibliography. Aghdnl., I^t ed. xiv. 25— 
41; Ibn Hisham (ed. Wustenf.), i. 951 f. 

(A. H.aff.ner.) 

AMR E. Sa'Id al-Ashd.ak, governor of Mekka 
at the time of Yazid b. Mu'awiya’s accession to 
the throne in the year 60 (680). In the same 
year he was also appointed governor of Medina, 


and at the command of Yazid sent an army to 
Mekka against '.\bdallah b. al-Zubair,' the rival 
caliph. He entrusted the command of this expedi¬ 
tion to a brother of '-\bdallah, '.-kmr b. al-Zubair, 
who was taken prisoner and, with the consent of 
his brother, flogged to death at Mekka by his 
personal enemies. Wmr b. SadJ was deposed 
at the end of the following year. Later he ac¬ 
companied the caliph M.arwan on his expedi¬ 
tion to Egypt, and when Mus'ab b. al-Zubair at¬ 
tempted to regain Syiia during the absence of 
the caliph and invaded Palestine, '.\mr was sent 
by ilarwan to oppose him and forced him to 
retire. Already after the death of Yazid, when the 
question of the succession was under discussion, 
'Amr had been mentioned as a possible successor 
to Marwan. He was very popular in Syria, being 
a nephew of the caliph on the mother’s side 
and, as a nember of the Umayyad family, also 
related to him on the father’s side. Under these 
circumstances he might easily have become dan¬ 
gerous, but when Marwan had established his au¬ 
thority, he designated his two sons 'Abd al-Malik 
and 'Abd al-'. 4 ziz as heirs to the throne, and the 
oath of allegiance was taken to them. In spite of 
this fact 'Abd al-Malik was afraid of 'Amr even 
after his accession to the throne and, as events 
showed, noth without reason. For when the ca¬ 
liph undertook on expedition to Iralj in 69 (689), 
', 4 mr made use of the opportunity to put for¬ 
ward his old claims to the caliphate, and stirred 
up a dangerous insurrection at Damascus. 'Abd 
al-Malik was forced to return, and by the pro¬ 
mise of life and liberty caused his rebellious cou¬ 
sin to submit. Yery soon after, however, the ca¬ 
liph resolved to rid himself for ever of this 
danger; in the year 70 (689/90) he summoned 
'Amr to the palace, and according to the ordi- 
I nary tradition, killed him with his own hands. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, v. 176 et seq. \ 
Ya'kubI, (ed. Houtsma), ii. 81 et seq.-., Tabari, 

i. 1779 et seq.-, Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 

ii. 318 et seq.; Weil, Geschichte der ChalifenJ. 
303 et seq .; Muller, der Islam im Morgen- und 
Aiendland, i. 359 et seq.; Muir, The caliphate, 
its rise, decline and fall, 3 1 cd., p. 341 et seq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

'AMR B. 'ucAiD abO 'oxhman’, one of the 
earliest Mu't azil ites. Originally a follower 
of the ascetic school of Hasan al-BasrI. he adopted 
the opinion of M asil b. 'Ata' on the question as to 
the status of the Muslim who has fallen into sin. 
We have no information about his literary acti- 
vity, but it is known that he was distinguished 
among his contemporaries through moral earnest¬ 
ness and piety. It is in keeping with this cha¬ 
racter that he joined the party of Yazid III. who 
claimed the throne as a rival of the frivolous 
Walid II. Later on '. 4 mr was on very friendly 
terms _ with the 'Abbasid caliph al-Mamsur. He 
died in 145 (762) at Marran on his return from 
the pilgrimage to Mekka. 

Bibliography-. Ibn Kotaiba, A/a'a;-//-(ed 
Wustenf.), p. 244; Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiistenf.) 

514; Arnold, al-Midtazilah, p. 22 ct seq.- 
Mas'udT, Murudj (Paris), vi. 211; Houtsma’ 
De strijd over het dogma, p. 51 a seq. 
'AMRA (Kusair 'Amra, the little castle of 
. 'A.) an old Umaiyad castle, situated in the country 

; east of the Jordan, about 36° 31' E of Green- 
, wich and 31° 50' N. Lat., due east of the nor- 
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them edge of the Dead Sea and beyond the 
water-shed of that depression. Kusair ‘^Amra was 
discovered in June i8g8 by Alois Musil, who re¬ 
visited it in 1900 and 1901 accompanied by the 
painter A. L. Mielich and under the auspices of 
the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences, and 
made a complete survey. 

It is a building of moderate size, the rooms of 
which are arranged in the following manner; 
coming from the North the visitor first enters the 
westernmost hall of rectangular shape, which is 
divided into three aisles by two semi-circular wall- 
ribs which support three longitudinal barrel-vaults. 
The centre aisle ends in a spacious recess which, 
although ending in a right angle, resembles an 
apse and is roofed with a barrel-vault. From this 
recess two small doors lead into two apse-like 
cells situated in the continuation of the side- 
aisles. From the east wall of the large hall a 
door gives access to three small rooms; the first 
two of these communicate with one another and 
occupy together the same depth as the large 
hall; the third adjoins the second on the East. 
The first of these rooms is rectangular and has a 
barrel-vaulted roof; there are benches along the 
south and east walls, and beneath the bench on 
the south is a hole in the ground for the dis¬ 
charge of water. The adjoining room is square 
with a groined vaulting, and is enlarged by a 
rectangular niche with a small window. It has 
this characteristic feature: about six feet above 
the floor, the upper parts of the wall jut out 
about 4 inches, and beneath this projection there 
are four clay water-pipes measuring about 2'/2 
inches in diameter. The water was conducted 
along the roof in cemented channels. In the pedi¬ 
ments of the groined vaulting there are four clay 
pipes which served to ventilate the room. The 
third room, of great architectural perfection, is 
also square but roofed with a cupola resting 
on pendentives. A stone entablature decorated 
with a strip of zigzag ornament, forms the cor¬ 
nice of the cupola, in which there are four small 
semi-circular windows. In the north and south 
walls of the room there are deep recesses of 
semi-circular shape with ledges which resemble 
benches. Another ledge consisting of two steps 
and resembling a seat, leans against the plain 
east wall. In this room also the upper part of 
the walls juts out over four water-pipes. Another 
room adjoins these three in the East, though now 
no longer communicating with them by any door; 
it is a narrow vaulted chamber, as wide as the 
east wall of the third room, and opens out with 
its whole width on a larger rectangular room. The 
roof of this apartment, which no longer survives, 
was obviously Hat. Here was a tank for water 
and apparently a heating apparatus. — As 
for the decoration, the large hall and the 
three rooms have marble floors, which in room 
2 and 3 are hollow after the fashion of the an¬ 
cient hypocausts. The two cells south of the large 
hall have mosaic floors. The lower surface of the 
walls of the large hall and the three rooms was 
faced with slabs of marble; the two small rooms 
adjoining the large hall are plastered. The sur¬ 
faces of the upper parts of the walls and of the 
vaults are without architectural decoration, hut 
covered entirely with paintings. 

No comparison with similar buildings in the 
neighbourhood, such as Kubbat al-BFr, is needed 


to show that Kusair ‘Amra is a bath-house. Orien¬ 
tal baths, as is well known, can be traced hack 
to the ancient thermae; here we see clearly that 
the first room with its two benches, without water- 
pipes, but furnished only with an outlet for water 
represents the apodyterium; the second room is 
shown to be the tepidarium by its water-pipes, 
and the hollow heated flooring, while the third 
and most richly decorated apartment situated near 
the heating apparatus is the caldarium. The ar¬ 
rangement is similar to that at Kubbat al-Bi’r, 
where the entrance hall represents the apodyte¬ 
rium and the fourth and last room the caldarium; 
but while it is easy to fix the purpose of these 
two rooms it is uncertain whether the two inter¬ 
vening apartments served as frigidarium and tepi¬ 
darium respectively, or were both tepidaria. At 
Kusair ‘Amra the large hall served as entrance 
to the bath and may also, with its two closets, 
have been used for some domestic purpose. Musil 
thinks that a door communicating between the 
third of the smaller rooms and its eastern annex 
was the original entrance, but that it was subse¬ 
quently closed; he founds this theory on the style 
of vaulting in the different rooms as compared 
e. g. with that of Kubbat al-BPr, the first (3) 
having a cupola, the second (2) groined vaulting. 
But this hypothesis does not accord with several 
facts: the survey gives no cause for assuming that 
any such re-building has ever taken place, and 
makes it even less probable that the door leading 
from the large hall into the first small room should 
have been added at a later stage. Nor do other 
parts of the building show any traces of different 
periods of construction. It seems moreover that 
the arrangement of the bath, which necessarily 
begins with the apodyterium and ends with the 
caldarium, excludes the possibility of such an 
alteration and I am convinced that the entrance 
to the bath was always through the large hall. 

The outward architecture of the building is a 
mere reproduction of the structure of the interior, 
the extrados of the vaults showing on the bare 
rubble-walls. This feature of the construction finds 
its explanation in the climate of the country, and 
as similar climatic conditions are frequently found 
in the East but hardly ever in the West, the com¬ 
plete harmony between the structure of the interior 
and the outward appearance gives the building a 
typically Oriental character. The technical con¬ 
struction of the walls is as follows: they are 
about z'/-! feet thick, and built of large blocks 
of lime-stone of double cleaving-grain, except for 
the doorlintels and window casements which are 
fashioned blocks of black basalt. The colour of 
these materials is very vivid. The masonwork is 
not very solid, but a compact mortar has given 
it a stability enabling it to last more than a thousand 
years without suffering serious injury. For the 
roof and the water conduits cement has been used. 

A distinguishing feature of Kusair 'Amra, in 
which it excels all similar monuments of the 
neighbouring country and of the more distant re¬ 
gions of Inner Syria, is its rich pictorial decora¬ 
tion; nowhere else have pictures been preserved 
in such perfect condition; another interesting 
feature, (of very rare occurrence elsewhere) is 
the presence of inscriptions which enable us to 
fix the date of this building and, by means of 
comparison of several other monuments as well. 
Frescoes are found in all the rooms, the large 
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hall and the bath itself, being absent only from 
the east chamber. Their state of preservation corre¬ 
sponds to their age: dust, dirt, the smoke of fires 
and sgraffiti have done considerable damage. 
In printing the pictures, the colours vfere laid 
broadly in flat tones on the white smooth sur¬ 
face without much care in the treatment of the 
half tones; these were partly added in a way 
similar to that found in the encaustic mummy- 
portraits of late Egyptian art. The careful finish 
of the details and of the drawing betrays an un¬ 
usual certainty of touch and considerable skill in 
the use of colour. The white surface is frequently 
used as local colour, but coats of white paint 
are also laid on. No part of the paintings is 
drawn by rule and compass, but they are all 
sketched on the wall with a free and sure touch; 
yet the work on the vaults was very laborious. 
This freedom of treatment is clear evidence of a 
long-established practice, and the painters of these 
pictures followed an old tradition. Besides black 
and white their colours include blue, dark-brown, 
red, light-brown, pale yellow and sometimes 
green. — The blue is natural ultra marine; the 
red oxide of iron; the dark brown is red covered 
with a thin coat of ultramarine; the light brown 
is ochre ; the yellow this same ochre mixed with 
chalk; the green ochre with a coat of ultramarine. 

The subjects of the pictures are bathing-scenes, 
gymnastic exercises, hunting of all sorts of game, 
with packs of hounds, or nets, or from boats; 


by the history of art. The building presented an 
altogether new type, and it is not surprising, that 
the pictures were at first taken for classical works 
of the iv. or at most the v. century A.D., and 
that the Ghassanid kings were thought of as builders. 
The case of the other famous Uniaiyad castle, 
al-Mshatta, was similar: it was thought to be of 
post-classical, Ghassanid or Sanasid origin. In the 
case of Ku.sair ‘Amra two pictures in the large 
hall, which bear inscriptions, definitely fix the 
date: these are the picture of the enthroned caliph 
and that of the enemies of Islam. The first has 
a long Arabic inscription, unfortunately so damaged 
that it has not been possible hitherto to decipher 
it; in the second the figures have bilingual in¬ 
scriptions in Greek and .\rabic; in the third place 
there are Greek inscriptions on the allegorical 
pictures representing History, Poetry and Philo¬ 
sophy The fact that the inscriptions are 

bilingual as well as the shape of the cursive Arabic 
letters indicated from the outset that they belonged 
to the end of the I. or the beginning of the II. 
century of the Hidjra; the interpretation ot the 
picture representing the enemies of Islam, which 
was worked out successfully by C. H. Becker 
with the assistance of Th. Noldeke and E. Littmann, 
fixed this date with conclusive certainty. (Musil 
had already arrived at the true date by means 
of detailed historical arguments and by a correct 
appreciation of the inscriptions and pictures; but 
he was unable to put forward the reasons for 


rows of pictures represent trades, there are also 
some symbolic figures, such as the Ages of Man, 
History, Philosophy, Poetry, a caliph on his throne 
represented as Pantocrator, the enemies of Islam 
and a rich zodiac. Of a more decorative nature 
are the numerous female figures in the niches, 
heads in medallions surrounded by foliage, figures 
of men and animals in lozenges. The ornament 
consists of draperies, foliage growing out of vases, 
vines, laurel, palm-trees with clusters of fruit, 
and borders with birds of the desert. — Some 
detached parts of these frescoes, viz. a nude female 
figure with a rich head-dress intertwined with 
pearls, and the fragment of an inscription, are 
now in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin.— 
The pictures are arranged in rectangular borders, 
or in lozenges, circles and in niches, as in a 
picture-book; the composition is of an epic-narra¬ 
tive character; and both in form and contents the 
syro-hellenistic tradition is predominant. Certain 
features, especially the epic style and perhaps the 
type of some of the female figures, seem to be 
derived from old oriental art, while the aquatic 
scenes and the chase with nets remind us of the 
art of the Sasanid period. Other elements, such 
as the architecture of the back-grounds and niches 
with their spiral columns, give a definitely Byzantine 
impression; while the laurel-garlands and draperies 
recall western classical art; some features, finally, 
such as the birds of the desert and the palm-trees 
are copied directly from surrounding nature. The 
mere architecture too corresponds to the style of 
the pictures; the groined vaulting seems to be of 
western origin, while the vaulting of the large 
hall and the shape of the cupola in the caldarium 
appear to be of the Syrian type; the general 
character of the building as a whole is hellenistic, 
and the outward appearance typically oriental. 

It would therefore have been very difficult to 
date the monument by the aid of criteria furnished 


his view in the great book published by the 
Vienna Imperial .'Academy, because the historical 
part of the work had been entrusted to other 
hands.) The important picture in question repre¬ 
sents, besides two uncertain figures, the emperor 
of Byzantium, Roderick the visigoth, the Sasanid 
Yezdegerd HI. and the Negus of Abyssinia, with 
the following bilingual inscriptions: 

[KAIJCAP PO^PiKOC XOCAPOIC ONAP . . . 


(The underligned letters are considerably 
damaged). 

Kusair 'Amra was built therefore in the first half 
of the viii. century, between the year 711, when 
the Arabs fought against the last king of the 
Goths, and 750, the date of the fall of the 
I'maiyad dynasty. Within these limits the fact 
that direct relations existed between Roderick and 


Walid I speaks for this caliph, while the historical 
accounts, collected by Musil, which speak of 
Walid H’s passion foi building and of his residence 
in the district of Kusair 'Amra favour the claim 
of the latter. 


Some new and important suggestions are found 
in a recently published study by M. Max van 
Berchem. Starting from the fact that the six 
figures of the picture representing the enemies 
of Islam are arranged in two groups, he points 
out I. that the figures in the first group are 
those of the sovereigns of great empires, while 
the second group contains mere kings; 2. that 
the arrangement of the three figures in each group 
from left to right corresponds to their geographical 
situation from West to East. Hence it follows that 
the third figure of the first group must represent 
some great Asiatic sovereign dwelling to the 
East of Persia, while the third figure of the second 
group must stand for a monarch of the second 
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rank to the East of Abyssinia. Van Berchem draws 
attention to the fact that the death of Roderick 
coincides in point of time with the following 
events: in the year 712 Kotaiba was victorious 
over a son of the Khakan under the walls of 
Samarkand; five years earlier the Arab general 
had won a battle against the Eastern Turks between 
Merw and Bukhara. It is possible that in both 
battles the Turkish armies were led by Kultegin 
who is mentioned in the Orkhon inscriptions as 
nephew of Metshuo, supreme chief of the Eastern 
Turks. Van Berchem asks whether the third figure 
of the first group may not represent Kultegin or 
Metshuo, or perhaps the emperor of China him¬ 
self. The last figure of the second group may then 
stand either for one of the Turkish chiefs involved 
in Kotaiba’s wars, or for one of the Hindu kings, 
who at that time were crushed by the general 
Muhammed on the Indus near Multan, e.g. the 
king Dahir who was killed in Sind in 712. By 
combining all the historical data supplied by this 
picture and by the whole building, van Berchem 
arrives at the very plausible conclusion, that so 
far as the date of Kusair 'Amra is concerned, 
probability is in favour of Walid I and the years 

712—715. 
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AMRAM. [see 'imran.] 

AMRITSAR, capital of the division of the 
Pan^ab (Punjab), which bears the same name. 
Population; 162429 in 1901, of whom 77795 
were Muhammedans, and 17 860 Sikhs. It owes 
its foundation to Ram Das, the fourth guru of the 
Sikhs (1574), whose successor Arjun (Ardjun) 
completed the '•golden temple’ (Darbar Sahib) of 
the Sikhs, which stands on an island in the 
‘sacred tank’ (Amrita saras), whence the name of 
the town is probably derived. The successors of 
Arjun were obliged to leave the town; and the 
last guru did not return to it until 1708. The 
golden temple was blown up by Nadir Shah in 
1762, but was restored -H-hen Nadir left India, 
and Amritsar became the capital of the independent 
Sikh state. It passed under British rule in 1849, 
together with the rest of the Pandjab, and is now 
important for its carpet and silk industry. 

Bibliogr ap hy : Imperial Gazetteer, s. 319 ff. 

(J. Horovitz.) 

‘AMS (pronounced ’’amas, Bakura p. 23) cab¬ 
balistic word used by the Nusairis; it is formed 
from the initials of the three names ‘Ah, Muhammed 
and Salman al-Farisi, and symbolizes the manifesta¬ 
tion of the trinity of makna, ism and bab, in the 


seventh and last era, the era of Muhammed; ‘All 
is the incarnation of miEna, Muhammed of ism, 
and Salman that of bub. It is called the ‘principle 
of right and justice’ by the Shaikh Khalil Numaill, 
and plays a great part in the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion; it is called the mystery (r/rr) of ‘awr, 
and its meaning is revealed to the novice only by 
degrees. 

Bibliography. Wolff, in the Zeitschr. d. 

Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., iii. 307, question 

74; Cl. Huart, Poesie religieuse des Nosairis 

{Journ. As., 7= ser., xiv. 196, 224); R. Dussaud, 

Histoire et Religion des Nosairis, p. 65. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

AMSELFELD [see kosova]. 

AM TH AL (a.), plural of Math.al [q.v.j. 

‘AMUD (a.), pillar, club; in mathematics tech¬ 
nical term for the vertical line. 

AMU-DARYA, one of the two principal rivers 
of Russian Turkestan. The old name Oxus 
(’^Lt|o4) is derived from an Iranian form W a kh sh n. 
As late as the v. (xi.) century (al-Biruni) Wakhsh 
is mentioned as ‘the genius {malak') of water in 
general and of the Oxus in particular’; on modern 
maps the name Wakhsh (in medieval geographers 
Wakhshab) is confined to a tributary rising on 
the Alai, which is also called Surkhab and Kizil-Su; 
the natives are said to apply it also to the Pan^ 
and other head-waters. Other names are: Pehlewi 
Wehrodj}; Chinese Kui-sljui, Wu-hu, Po-tsu and 
Fo-tsu; Arabic and Mod. Persian ^aihun (a 
word used in Persian sources — by Gardizi as 
early as the v. = xi. century — to denote large 
rivers in general.) The modern name is derived 
from the name of the town of Amul (which like 
Amul in Tabaristan has been traced back to the 
pre-aryan people of the Amardi; cp. J. Marquarl, 
Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran, II, 57 ) 
later Amu and AmiSya (the modern Cardjui), hence 
Ab-i Amuya or Darya-i Amilya (the river of A.). 
Owing to its situation on the chief route from 
Khorasan to Ma wara’ al-Nahr A. was a town of 
such importance, that it could give its name to 
the whole river. 

Modern geography regards as the principal 
head-water the Ak-Su rising on the Lesser Pamir; 
the natives (as well as the medieval geographers) 
suppose it to be the Pandj (medieval name Djaryab 
which rises on the Greater Pamir and in its upper 
course bears the name Wa khkh ab: Pan^ab was 
originally the name of the place where the Wakhsh 
joins the other streams and the ‘five’ head-waters 
become a single river, (thus mentioned in the 
beginning of the vii = xiii century). Istakhrl (ed. 
de Goeje, p. 296) mentions as head-waters besides 
the Pandj and Wakhsh the River of Hulbuk (the 
names Akhshu and Barban or Balban, perhaps to 
be read Talbar, seem in spite of Istakhrl’s view 
to have denoted the same river, now called 
Kulab-Darya), the Farghar or Parghar, the modem 
Kici-Surkhab or Kizil-Sa) and the Andidjaragh 
or Andlshatagh, (this variation in the spelling hints, 
as is well known, at the sound c, hence Andicaragh, 
modem name Ta’ir-Su). The only tributaries of 
the Pandj on the left, mentioned by Arabic authors, 
are the Kokce and Ak-Sarai; the pronunciation 
of the old names cannot yet be established with cer¬ 
tainty. The main river is further joined on the right 
by the Kafir Nihan (in the Middle Ages Ramidh 
which is now the name of a head-water) and the 
Surkhan (called in the Middle-Ages and as late 
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as the time of Timur Caghan-Rodh; the Zafar- 
Name gives it as Djagan-Rod). 

The district through which the head-waters flow 
consisted of the following c ountries; The Pandj, 
after leaving the country of W a kh a n, separated 
Badakhshan from Shuknan (also written Shuk- 
nan, Shikinan and Shikina) and K a r r a n (probably 
the modern R o sh a u and D a r w a z; the latter name 
is mentioned under Timur and his successors). Be¬ 
tween Pandj and Wakhsh were situated the mountain 
district Khuttal or Khuttalan and the plain 
W akhsh (the modern Kurghan-Tiibe). The Wakhsh 
flowed through the districts P a m i r (written Famir 
and Bamir; the name apparently included the Alai- 
valley), Rasht (called Ka^ir-Tegln at the time of 
Timur; modern name Karategin), Kumedh (writ¬ 
ten Kumidh or Kumadh, the KofiiiSZii opsivji of 
the Ancients). Between the Wakhsh and the Kafir- 
Nihan were situated Washgird (arab. Wash- 
djird, the modem Faidabad and its district) and 
K u w a dh i y a n (now called Kabadiyan). The moun¬ 
tain-country containing the head-waters of the 
Kafir-Nihan and the Surkhan was inhabited by 
the people of the KumIdjI (so we ought to read 
ap. al-MukaddasI ed. de Goeje, p. 2831-; cp. the 
passages from Baihakt quoted in Barthold, Turke¬ 
stan w epokhit mongohk. naskestvj., (texts, p. 9). 
In the valley of the upper Kafir-Nihan (the district 
of the modem towns Dushambe and Hisar) were 
situated (from East to West) Sh u m a n and Kh a r u n 
or Akharun; the valley of the Surkhan formed 
the kingdom of Caghaniy an (arab. Saghaniyan); 
the country of Guftan referred to in the history 
of the Arab conquest is probably identical with 
the district of the modern town ShTrabad. On 
the left bank between Badakhshan and Balkh lay 
Tokharistan in the narrower sense (also written 
Tokharistan); in its wider sense this name (derived 
from the people Tokhar who appear first in the 
II. century B.C.) comprises all the mountain districts 
on the right and left banks of the upper AmO- 
Darya which are dependent on Balkh. 

In these districts only the water of the moun¬ 
tain streams which flow into the Amu-Darya was 
used for purposes of irrigations; the canals derived 
from the Amu-DaryS itself only began near Zamm 
(on the left bank, the modern Karki; to-day 
the irrigation-channels start further up-stream near 
Kalif). From Amul (the modern Cardjui) onwards 
a strip of cultivated land followed the left bank 
without interruption, although its breadth was 
subject to many changes; to-day the greater part 
of the bank between Cardjui and the frontier of 
Khlwa is filled up with sand; and from Hamd 
Allah Kazwini it appears that as early as the 
viii. (xiv.) century the strip of cultivated ground 
was no longer continuous. Kh * a r i z m, the country 
irrigated by the lower Amu-Darya, began in the 
iv. (x.)_ century near Tahirlya, 5 days journey 
below Amul; from the v. (xi.) century up to most 
recent times the town of Darghan (called by 
Abu^l-GhazI Darughan; now ruins of Darghan-Aba) 
which according to Hamd Allah Kazwnni lay 16 
parasangs below Tahirlya, was regarded as the 
southern frontier-towm of Khwarizm. The modem 
frontier above the town of Pltniek was only 
determined after the Russian campaign of 1873; 
near this spot the mountains slope down close 
to the bank, so that the river-bed is narrowed 
down to a third of its ordinary width; this ‘gate’ 
IS about 1100 feet wide, and is called Dahau-i 


Shir (‘the Lions Mouth’, thus already in Hamd 
Allah Kazwini) and Duldul-.Atlaghan (refer¬ 
ring to a legend about a jump of Duldul, the horse 
ridden by the caliph ‘All). On the right bank 
the cultivated land only began 9 parasangs below 
these rapids near the town of Gharabkhashna or 
Gharamkhashna (leaving out of account the old 
town Farabr or Farab situated opposite Cardjui). 

The formation of the soil in Kh a r i z m causes 
the river to split up into several branches in its 
lower course. The delta slopes down in two 
directions, in the North to the lake Aral, and 
in the West to the basin of Sari-Kamish, 
which is now almost completely dry, though at its 
deepest point (about 50 feet under the level of 
the Caspian See) two small lakes still exist. The 
Sari Kamish basin is connected with the Caspian 
Sea by the Uzboi, a depression, which was for¬ 
merly thought to be the bed of a dried-up river, 
though now opinions as to its origin are divided; 
it does not extend to the present shore of the 
Caspian Sea; at the time when the Uzboi still 
carried water, the low land on the banks to the 
west of the railway-station Bala-Ishem must have 
been submerged. 

Owing to several causes, both natural and 
artificial, the precise nature of which has not yet 
been sufficiently explained, the water of the river 
was diverted sometimes in branches on the right 
to lake Aral, sometimes on the left to the .San- 
Kamish; this circumstance caused considerable 
changes in the direction of the lower course even 
in historical times (there is no historical evidence 
for changes in the upper course above the southern 
frontier of (^"arizm.) The accounts of the An¬ 
cients who only knew the Caspian Sea, and of 
the Chinese who were only acquainted with lake 
Aral, do not allow us to discover the conditions 
of their time with any certainty; more precise 
descriptions are first given by the Arabic geogra¬ 
phers of the iv. (x.) century. The gradual des¬ 
truction of the citadel of Kath on the right bank 
(the old capital of lQi"arizm, now Shaikh ‘Abbas 
Wall), which happened at that time, seems to 
indicate that the river-bed was diverted to the 
right: at the same time however a tradition of a 
previous diversion in an opposite direction had 
been preserved, and the eastern branch Kurdar 
(now once more the main channel) wms regarded 
as the old bed of the river. The earliest detailed 
description of the lower course is found in Ibn 
Roste (end of the iii. = ix. century. Marquart, 
Osteuropiiische ... Streifzuge^ p. 25 5., fixes the 
year 310 = 922 as the termimis post quevi for 
Ibn Roste’s work; but his arguments are not 
convincing), but it only deals with the left channel, 
which even then was of secondary importance. 
According to Ibn Roste this branch left the main 
river at a point below the town of Djurdjanlya 
(arab. transcription of the Persian Gurgandj, 
near the modern Kunya-Urgenc); at a distance of 4 
parasangs from this town it reached the mountain- 
chain Siyah-Koh (i. e. the Cink, the margin of 
the plateau Ust-Urt), also referred to in the des¬ 
cription of the western shore of lake Aral; and 
nea^ its mouth formed a number of small lakes 
{bafa^i/i) called Khalidjan. The opening of the 
main river into lake Aral is only referred to in 
general terms; it appears that Ibn Roste (ed. de 
Goeje, p. 92) or his authority knew from personal 
observation only the left arm here described. As 
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this branch is said to have reached the Cink and 
then to have flown on some distance farther, it 
seems clear that the group of lakes called Kha- 
lldjan must not, as has been maintained, be 
sought at the Aibugir, but at the Sari-Kamish. 
None of the later geographers seems to have known 
the delta from personal observation; al-Istakhri 
and Ibn Hawlfal place the fishing-village Khalidian 
at the spot where the river enters lake Aral. At 
the time of al-Mukaddasi, who wrote in the year 
375 = 985-986, or his authority (for there is no 
doubt that he himself never visited Kh''arizm) 
the left arm of the river west of Gurgandj seems 
already to have been dry; and the building of a 
dyke for the protection of the town of Gurgandj 
is given as an explanation for the drying-up of 
this river-bed. The water is then said to have 
turned ‘eastwards’, and to have flowed ‘in one 
direction only’. (Muk., p. 288, 16—17). No details 
are given as to the direction in which the main 
stream, after being dammed off at Gurgan^, flowed 
to lake Aral, nor are we told whether the Kurdar 
joined it or reached the lake independently. 

Al-MukaddasI already knows the Uzboi as a 
dried-up river-bed, which even at his time was 
regarded as the old bed of the Amu-Darya; the 
drying-up of this river-bed and the desiccation of 
the region near the Balkhan mountains were con¬ 
nected with the rising prosperity of Kh"arizm, 
although the river could have reached the Sarl- 
Kamish and the sea only by way of ^''arizm; 
(traces of a course farther south have not so far 
been identified with any certainty). That the view 
given by Al-Muljaddasi was universally prevalent, 
is proved by the name ‘Old Kh^arizm’ as ap¬ 
plied to the Balkhan district in Ibn al-Athir (ed. 
Tomb.), ix., 267. It is still impossible to say 
with certainty, whether the report that a town 
existed at the Balkhan, rests on any basis of histo¬ 
rical fact; the suggestion made by Tomaschek 
(^Sogdiana^ p. 94 and 112) and Marquart (^Eran- 
sahr^ p. 55) to identify Balkhan with the Chinese 
Po-Lo and the town BaAai/u mentioned by Pris- 
cus (V. century A. D.) cannot be accepted wit¬ 
hout reservation. 

In the vii. (xiii.) century after the Mongol in¬ 
vasion and perhaps in consequence of the devasta¬ 
tion of the country and the destruction of almost 
aU the dykes, the course of the river seems to 
have been diverted towards the left. We are told 
that several towns on the left bank, among them 
already Hazarasp, were flooded, and that the 
Mongols at the capture of Gurgandj, which was 
then the capital, (Safar 618 = April 1221) des¬ 
troyed the dyke and thereby completed their work 
of devastation. A few years later the town (called 
Urgenc by the Mongols and later by the Uzbegs), 
was rebuilt; but it then lay (like the modern 
Kunya-Urgenc) on the right bank of the branch 
which flows past it. During a space of 350 years 
this branch which flows towards the Cink moun¬ 
tains and the Sari-Kamish, is referred to in all 
descriptions of travel and historical accounts (thus 
in the history of Timur’s campaigns) as the main 
river, while the eastern branches are mentioned 
under various names as merely subsidiary. It seems 
probable a priori that after filling the basin of 
Smi-Rami^, the water found its way to the 
Caspian Sea through the channel of the Uzboi, 
and Hamd Allah KazwinI (470 = 1339-1340) and 
Hafiz Abru (820 1417) state expressly that this 


was the case. De Goeje {Das alte Bett des Oxus^ 
Leiden, 1875) and others have impugned the 
trustworthiness of these two writers on the ground 
that the other geographers of the same century 
still speak of the Amu-Darya as flowing into lake 
Aral only; closer investigation however shows 
that all these geographers, including DjurdjanI (d. 
881—1446) whom de Goeje regards as particularly 
trustworthy, were completely dependent on the 
written sources of the preceding centuries. In 
addition to the Arabic geographers of the iv. (x.) 
century DiurdianI used, and sometimes copied 
verbatim, the Persian Diahan-Ndme^ composed 
early in the vii. (xiii.) century for the Khwarlzmshah 
Muhammed. Even the remark that ‘the desert 
between Kh*arizm and Khorasan is so well known 
that no detailed description ot it is needed’, is 
taken word by word from the Diahdn-Ndme^ (cp. 
the text in Barthold’s Turkestan w epokhu mongolsk. 
nashestw.^ i. 81), and can therefore not be taken 
as referring to I^ur^ani’s own observation. The 
statements of Hamd Allah and Hafiz on the other 
hand cannot be traced to any written sources 
known to us; and the trustworthiness of the for¬ 
mer is particularly supported by the fact that he 
mentions a large waterfall on the Uzboi, for the 
modern dry bed actually shows traces of falls of 
considerable height (up to 28 feet). Obscure 
references to such a waterfall are also found in 
ancient authors (Eudoxus quoted by Strabo and 
Polybius); but the assumption, that Hamd AllSh’s 
statement may go back to these or similar sources, 
is made impossible by the fact that he mentions 
the Turkish name of the fall {Gorledi, lit. noise, 
rumbling, thunder). In the account of Hafiz Abra 
tjie statement, that the Sir-Darya joined the 
Amu-Darya and that the combined river flowed 
into the Caspian Sea, deserves special notice; for 
this there is no other literary authority, but traces 
of such a junction of the two rivers are preserved 
both in old river-beds and in local tradition; the 
statement has certainly nothing to do with the 
opinion of the Ancients which regarded tlie Jaxar- 
tes as an independent tributary of the Caspian 
Sea. Hafiz Abru wrote his historical and geo¬ 
graphical works at the court of sultan Shahrukh, 
at a time when Khwarizm belonged to the domi¬ 
nions of this monarch. This fact alone makes it 
hardly probable, that his information on the lower 
course of the Amu-Darya should have been in¬ 
complete. At the same time it must be admitted 
that neither Hamd Allah nor Hafiz knew the 
Uzboi from personal observation. A more important 
source (not used by de Goeje) are some contem¬ 
porary accounts of historical events (campaigns 
etc.) which took place in the region of the Uzboi, 
especially the following two: l. Zahir al-Din 
al-Mar'ashI (ed. Dom, text p. 436, transl. p. 449) 
narrates how at the command of Timur the saiyids 
of Mazandaran were in 794 (1392) brought in a 
ship to Aghrica, (this is in Hafiz Abru and later 
in Abu’l-GhazI the name of the place where the river 
enters the Caspian Sea), and thence up-stream 
on the Djaihun as far as a certain place (obvi¬ 
ously as far as the waterfalls); the author’s father, 
then twelve years old, is said to have accompanied 
them on this journey. 2. Khondemir in the Habib 
al-Siyar (ed. Teher., iii. 244—246) describes the 
campaigns of Husain Baikara (who later became 
sultan) from Astrabad to the Uzboi in 864 (1460) 
and 868 (1464); in the year 864 Husain goes 
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from Astrabad to ‘Aghrica and Ada^ (a fortress 
of this name is also frequently mentioned in the 
accounts of the campaigns of Khan Muhammed 
Shaihani: it is to be sought on the left bank of 
the Uzboi on the chief route between Kh»arizm 
and the cultivated distiict on the northern slope 
of the Kuren-Dagh and Kopet-Dagh, perhaps where 
the well of Kurtish now is), after seven days 
he reaches the Amu-Darya which he crosses on 
boats; in 868 he leaves Astrabad in the same 
direction, loses his way, and suffers much ‘owing to 
the proximity of the sea and the great quantity of 
clay and mud’; he reaches Adak, whence he crosses 
the Amu-Darya, his army encamps on the bank of 
the river Asaf-Ugiizii and later occupies the recently 
founded town of Wezir (situated according to 
Abtfl-Ghazi at the foot of the Ust-Urt, at a distance 
of 6 parasangs from Urgenc). Both narratives prove 
very clearly, that the Uzboi at that time carried 
water in its lower course, and that it was regarded 
as a continuation of the Amu-Darya. There is no 
reason to assume an alteration of the historical 
accounts under the influence of pre-conceived geo¬ 
graphical opinions (such as might have been gathe¬ 
red from Hamd Allah and Hafiz, especially not 
in the case of I^ondemir, who in the section on 
geography appended to his grandfather Mirkhond’s 
Rawdat al-Safa and his own Habib al-Siyai\ uses 
only the geographical authors of the iv. (x.) century, 
and still makes the Amh-Darya flow into lake 
Aral only. 

\Ve do not posses a detailed description of the 
course of the river for the time from the vii. (xiii.) 
to the X. (xvi.) century. According to Abu^l-Ghazi 
both banks of the Uzboi down to the Caspian Sea 
were not only inhabited, but also under cultivation; 
the road from Urgenc to the bend at the Balkhan 
is said to have led ‘from aul to aul’, and we are 
told that fields and vineyards ran along both banks 
(though not ‘in an uninterrupted line’as the French 
translation has it); the occupiers are said to have 
been semi-nomadic Turkomans (such as now inhabit 
the district on the Gurgen). Considering that at 
the time of Abu^l-GhazI the banks of the Uzboi 
had long been desolate, it is probable that his 
contemporaries had an exaggerated idea of the 
splendour of this past prosperity; in Hafiz Abril’s 
account the course of the Amu-Darya from 
Kh" arizm to the Caspian Sea goes for the greater 
part through desert country. From the present 
state of exploration of the bed of the Uzboi and 
the surrounding district it appears that only the 
water of the Sari-Kamish and the upper Uzboi 
were used for the purpose of irrigation; further 
down stream the water probably contained salt, 
owing to the chemical constituents of the soil, 
as is now the case in the Atrek. The fact that 
Sarl-Kamish was connected with the Caspian Sea 
was therefore hardly of great importance either 
for navigation (because of the large falls) or for 
the spread of cultivation. In the X. (xvi.) century 
the course of the river was again diverted towards 
the right. In A.D. 1558 the district was visited 
by the English traveller Jenkinson, who regarded 
the Sart-Kamish as a gulf of the Caspian Sea, 
although describing it as a freshwater lake; (there 
is no doubt that the Sarl-I^mish is referred to, 
as the editors E. Delmar Morgan and C. H. Coote 
rightly saw, and not the Aibugir as had been 
assumed by Lenz and de Goeje). At that time 
the water was being diverted more and more into 


the right branch, the Kurdar of the Arabic geogra¬ 
phers (called by Jenkinson Ardoch, prob. for the 
Turkish Artik), although the left branch flowing 
past Urgenc and Wezir was still regarded as the 
Oxus proper (called by Jenkinson Ougus). We 
are told that the river at that time no longer 
reached the Caspian Sea. 

Soon afterwards the water definitely diverted 
into the right branch, and in spite of a few isolated 
attempts (during floods) at breaking through in 
the opposite direction (such as took place as late 
as 1879) the river has since then flown in that 
direction. Abu’l-Ghazi (born in A.D. 1603 according 
to the cyclic reckoning; the year of the Hidjra 
is erroneously given as 1014 instead of 1012) 
states that the event which robbed Urgenc, then 
the capital, of its water-supply and resulted in 
the gradual desiccation of the whole district, took 
place 30 years before his birth; and it is already 
referred to by the Osmanli Saif I who wrote in 
990 (1582). In the xi (xvii) century i^iwa takes 
the place of Urgenc as the capital of the country; 
later on the towns of Urgenc and Wezir are 
founded in the same district, obviously in place 
of the deserted towns on the dried-up river bed; 
the island in the delta Aral (which has given its 
name to the lake) acquires in the most recent 
history of Ivh'‘'arizm an importance which had 
never belonged to it before. It was not until the 
last century that some canals were again diverted 
to the left, and that the town of Kunya-Urgent 
(prop. Kuhna-Urgenc, ‘old Urgenc' to distinguish 
it from Urgent near Khiwal. was rebuilt; except 
for a few years these canals have no longer been 
able to reach even the .Shri-Kamish. The project 
of constructing an artificial connection between 
the course of the river and the Sari-Kamish and 
the Caspian Sea, has been under discussion, but 
as the enterprise would be of no advantage in 
any respect, it has been given up since. 

Bibliography. De Goeje, Das alte Belt 
des Oxus (Leiden, 1875, contains a collection 
of the sources); Early voyages to Russia and 
Persia by A. Jenkinson and other Englishmen., 
ed. E. Delmar Morgan and C. H. Coote (London, 
1886; Hakluyt Society, N" 72). — Barthold’s 
treatises in Russian; cp. the account of them 
in the Mitteiliingen des Seminars fur orientalische 
Sprachen , Westas. Studien , ii. 85, v. 46, vi. 
200 seq., 211 seq. Quite recently G. le Strange, 
The lands of the eastern caliphate, p. 433—459, 
and de Goeje’s reply in the Deutsche Litteratur- 
uitung, 1905, N“ 45, col. 2798—2800. 

(W. Barthold). 
AMUL, name of two towns : 

I. A town north of the Damawand, situated 
at 36" 25' N. Lat., and about 52“ east of Greenwich, 
at a distance of about 12 miles from the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea, in the district which, 
according to the accounts of the Ancients, was 
the home of the MdipSot (AfsapSot ); Amul is the 
regular Mod^ Persian form of the (hypothetical) 
old Persian Amardha. In the period of the SasSnids 
Amul together with Gelan (the modern Gilan) 
formed a Nestorian episcopal see, cp. Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gcsellsch., XLIII, 407. The 
town is also mentioned several times in the 
Shah-Name. In the Muslim period Amul became 
an important seat of commerce, and under the 
last ‘Abbasids took the place of Sariya (the modem 
Sari) as capital of Tabaristan. Ibn Hawkal describes 
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Amul in the year 367 (978) as a very populous 
city, larger even than KazwTn. The town was 
also a centre of active industrial life (carpet-weaving) 
and of scholarship; it is said to have possessed 
70 madrasas (academies) in the vii- (xiii) century. 
The famous historian al-Tabari was bom here in 
309 (921). The prosperity of the town was seriously 
impaired through Timur’s devastations in the end 
of the viii. (xiv) century. To-day Amul is the 
capital of a large district of the province Mazanderan 
(corresponding more or less to the old Tabaristan). 
The rapid stream of the Herhaz-Rud which leaves 
the mountain-glens of the Alburs just before 
reaching Amul, flows in several branches through 
the town, which for the greater part is built on its 
left bank. The old town was situated to the west 
of the modern Amul; it is said to have been 
destroyed in an inundation, and extensive ruins 
(especially of an old fort) still indicate its site. 
The number of inhabitants, estimated by Fraser 
at from 35000—40000 in 1S22, is stated by 
Melgunof at 10000 in i860, and more recent 
estimates give sometimes 8000, sometimes 20 000. 
These fluctuations find their explanation in the 
large deminution of the populations during the 
summer, when a considerable number of the 
inhabitants go to the mountains with their herds. 
Amul lies in the centre of an open, well cultivated 
district, still characterized, as already in the Middle 
Ages, by extensive rice-fields and rich orchards 
(famous plums). The small town of Herhaz, the 
'Ain al-umm of the medieval Arabic geographers 
(YaVflt, I, 409: Ahlum) situated where the Herhaz- 
Rud enters the Caspian Sea, serves as harbour 
of Amul. 

Bibliography : Yakut, Mu''djam (ed. Wustenf.), 
i. 68; G. le Strange, The lamis of the eastern 
caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 370; W. Ouseley, 
Travels in various countries of the East (London, 
1819 etc.), iii. 300 ct seq.\, K. ErdkunJe^ 
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aus muhammedan. Schriftstellern^ betreffend die 
Gesch, und Geogr. der siidl, Kustenlander des 
Kaspischen Meeres (St. Petersburg, 1858), p. 
382; G. Melgunof, in Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xxi. 251; Fr. Spiegel, 
Eranischc Altertumskunde (Leipzig, 1871 etc.), 

1. 70; E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ.^ ix. 235, 
237; Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclop. der klass. 
Altertumswissenschaften^ i. col. 1733 (article 
Amardoi by Andreas) and 1741 (article Amarusa 
by Tomaschek); Marquart, Arawfa/ir «. d. Geogr. 
d. Pseudo Moses-Xorenac^i = Abhandl. d. Kgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen.! N. F., 
Bd. iii. N'’ 2 (Berlin, 1901), p. 129 et seq.^ 
136; id., Untersuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran 
(Leipzig, 1905), ii. 57. 

2. A small town, south-west of Buldjara, situ¬ 
ated at 39’ N. Lat. and 63° 35' east of Green¬ 
wich, at a distance of about 3 miles from the 
left bank of the Oxus (Amu Darya). In the Arabic 
Middle Ages Amul belonged to the large pro¬ 
vince of Khorasan, now it is (under the name 
of Cardjui) a part of Russian Turkestan. Although 
surrounded on all sides by the desert it once 
was of great importance for the caravan-trade as 
meeting-place of the roads leading from Khorasan 
to Transoxania. It was near Amul that in 287 
(900) the 'Alid Muhammed b. Bashir and his 
army were routed by the Samanid Isma'il, who 
put Muhammed to death. The town is frequently 


mentioned in the oriental sources dealing with 
the Mongol invasion and the campaigns of Timur. 
The name Amul (like that of Amul N*. i) is 
probably connected with the people of the Mardi 
(Amardi), more especially with an eastern branch 
(Cp. Pliny, vi. 47). In order to distinguish the 
town from the place of the same name in Taba¬ 
ristan definitions were sometimes added to the 
name, as Yakut points out, and it was called 
either Amul Zamm (cp. e. g. Beladhorl ed. de 
Goeje, p. 410, 420) i. e. the Amul near Zamm 
(south-east of Amul, and the nearest ford), or 
Amul Djaihun, i. e. the Amul on the Djaihun 
(Oxus), or Amul al-Shatt i. e. the Amul of the 
river (the Oxus). Yet another name of the town, 
which occurs already in the Middle Ages, is Am- 
muya (cp. e. g. Beladhorl, p. 410; Yakut, 1.365) 
or Amu (Yakut, ed. Wiistenfeld, i. 70); this is 
perhaps a mere dialectical form of Amul, from 
which the later medieval name of the Oxus, Amu- 
Darya (river of Amu) may have been derived 
(thus Barthold, cp. the article amu-darya); it 
may be questioned however, whether Ammuya 
may not rather be derived from Amu, an ancient 
local name of the Oxus. The modem name of 
the town, Cahar-Djur, (or Car-Djui) ‘the four 
rivers’ refers to the important ford over the Oxus 
in the neighbourhood. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu''djam (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), i. 69, 365; G. le Strange, The lands of 
the eastern caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 403 
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d. Pseudo Moses-Xorenac^i = Abhandl. d. Kgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen., N. F. 
Bd. Ill, N®. 2 (Berlin 1901), p. 136, 311; id., 
Vntcrsuchungen zur Gesch. von Eran (Leipzig, 
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AMULET. [See hama’il.] 

'AMUR (Djebel), a mountain massif ofSouthern 
Algeria, situated between the Ksttr mountains in 
the S. W. and the mountains of the Awlad Nail 
in the N. E. [see Algeria, atlas]. It is an ele¬ 
vation stretching from N. E. to S. W. at a length 
of about 62 and a breadth of about 37 miles, 
and covers an area of about 2700 square miles. 
Its height is only from 650 to 975 feet above the 
plateaux from which it rises in gentle slopes; 
towards the Sahara, however, it slopes down 
fairly abruptly. The structure of the massif is 
rather irregular, though several ridges and a few 
dominant peaks can be distinguished; in the 
north the Guern 'Arif (5005 feet); the Dj ebel 
Sidi 'Okba (5548 feet); the Guru ( 5545 )i 
Djebel Mahaser (4606); the Djebel Sidl Bn ZId 
(4895); in the south, the Djebel Sidl Sllman 
(5014); the Djebel Mimuna, the Djebel Umm 
Khamzawat, the Djebel Reddad. A characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of the Djebel 'Amur 
are the ‘gadas’, vast plateaus of sandstone cleft 
asunder by erosions and surrounded by ravines 
with steep wales of a height from 160 to 500 
feet. These ‘gadas’ are covered with pasture and 
forests; accessible only by means of steep narrow 
paths they serve as natural fortresses to which 
the inhabitants can retire with their herds. The 
most important are the gada of Enfus, situated 
between the two branches of the Oued Mzi, the 
gada al-Grun, and the gada Madna. 

Owing to its high situation the Djebel 'Amur 
receives abundant rain and, in winter, even snow; 
it is an important hydrographic centre from which 
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water-courses descend in all directions, forming 
rushing torrents with deep-cut valleys which, 
after leaving the massif, lose themselves in the 
sands of the Sahara or in the closed basins of 
the high plateaus. Such are: in the S. E. the 
Oued Melah, the valley of which, narrowed by 
the gorge of the Kheneg al-Melah is one of the 
ways of access to the Sahara; in the South the 
Oued Mzl which, after flowing through the South 
of Algeria under the names of Oued Djedi and 
Oued Sasi, loses itself in the Shatt Melghir; in 
the North the various streams forming the Oued 
Sebgag, wich flows into the basin of Taguin 
whence the Cheliff issues; in the North-east the 
Oued SIdi al-Naser flowing towards the Shatt al- 
Sharki. 

The high situation, the comparatively freshness 
of the climate and the abundance of water have 
favoured the development of agriculture and of 
vegetation in general. Fields of barley and wheat 
deep down in the valleys, in the depressions 
which extend between the mountain-chains, yield 
in normal years sufficient grain for the needs of 
the population; there are also meadows and or¬ 
chards full of fruit-trees. In these regions are 
situated the villages which are inhabited by the 
sedentary part of the population and serve as 
store-houses for the nomads. The following are 
the most important of these villages, the largest 
of which contain hardly a hundred homesteads: 
In the north, Sidi BU Zid, Afiu, the administra¬ 
tive centre of the district, and Tadmama; in the 
South al-Risha, Tawiala, al-Hamwida, and al- 
'Alam. The mountain-slopes and the heights of 
the ‘gadas’ are covered with trees (terebinths, 
thuyas, Aleppo pines, ilexes, and oaks with edible 
acorns), which grow so thick as to give the country 
the appearance of a real forest. Altogether the 
Djebel 'Amur is a very different country from the 
regions adjoining it in the South and North. ‘It 
is a real Tell of the Sahara... it always impres¬ 
sed the natives as a fairy-country which their 
imagination has painted in enchanting colours.’ 
The Djebel ‘Amur, as is proved by drawings 
scratched in the rocks, and by the tombs found 
eyerywhere in the massif, has been inhabited 
since a very ancient period; at the time of the 
first Muslim invasion it was occupied by the 
Waghmert, a group of Berber tribes belonging to 
the Zanata. Towards the x. century of our era 
the Rashid, a sub-tribe of the Banu Wasin, settled 
in the mountains, and gave them their name 
(Djebel Rashid); they were driven forth however 
by the invasion of the Banu Hilal. An Arab tribe 
belonging to the Athbedj group, the 'Amur who 
later on were joined by the 'Orwa, settled towards 
the end of the xi. century on the eastern slopes 
and the surrounding plateaus; thence they ad¬ 
vanced gradually, dislodging the Rashid on the 
North and South, until in the xv. century they 
became master of the whole district as far as the 
Ksur mountains. The name Djebel 'Amur was 
then substituted for that of Djebel Rashid. 

Owing to the protection afforded by their moun¬ 
tains the 'Amur practically preserved their inde¬ 
pendence until the French conquest. The Turks 
were unable to subjugate them, and the beys of 
Oran never succeeded in gaining possession of 
Tawi'ala, the principal Ksar of the country. They 
therefore had to content themselves with a no¬ 
minal suzerainty, and the Djebel 'Amur was in 
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point of fact a kind of hereditary fief held by 
the family of the Banu Yahya. In 1830 DjeUul 
b. Yahya, the head of this family, succeded in 
putting an end to the intestine wars, which had 
devastated the country, and established his own 
authority over the whole massif. The 'Amur were 
at that time divided into seven septs: Awlad 
Mimun, to which the Banu Yahya belonged; 
Awlad Ban! 'Amer; Awlad Rahmena ; Amaza; 
Awlad Ya'kub; Makna; Hadjalat; they were capable 
of putting in the field 600 horses and 3000 men. 
To them must be added the Kemamta, a Berber 
tribe, of whom the chiefs only spoke Arabic. 

The 'Amur preserved their independence until 
the year 1845, when they submitted to General 
Marey-Monge; after 20 years of tranquillity, 
however, they rose at the instigation of the Awlad 
Sidi Shaikh and took part in the insurrection of 
1864—1867. — Even before the French conquest 
a fraction had separated from the rest and pene¬ 
trated as far as the district of Figuig; they were 
called 'Amur Sahara to distinguish them from the 
Djeballya, the inhabitants of the massif. In the 
treaty of Lalla Maghniya concluded in 1845, the 
'Amur Sahara were recognised as subjects of 
Morocco. 

Bibliography. Daumas, Le Sahara alge- 
rien (Paris, 1845); Derrecagaix, Le sud de la 
province d'Oran (Bulletin de la scciete de Geo¬ 
graphic de /’uWj, January 1873); Etienne Ritter, 
Le Djebel ''Amur (Algiers, 1903); See also the 
bibliography to Algeria and atlas. 

(G. Yver.) 

AMURATH [see murad.] 

'AMWAS (or ‘amawas), the ancient Emmaus 
mentioned several times in the time of the Maccabees 
and in Josephus; situated in the plain of Judaea, right 
at the foot of the mountains, and called N ikop ol is 
since the iii. century A.D. The town was taken by 
'Amr b. al-'Asi; formerly the chief place of a 
toparchy it remained a provincial capital under 
the Arab dominion, until the seat of administration 
was transferred to al-Ramla [q.v.]. The modern 
'Amwas is a miserable village with few old remains. 
The Castellum Emmaus mentioned by the Crusaders 
may perhaps be identified, as Robinson has done, 
with the ruin of the castle of Latrun at a distance 
of little over a mile. 'Amwas is especially known 
for the fact that it was a chief centre of the 
plague of the year 18 (perhaps already 17) A.H. 
(638-639), which for this reason was called the 
plague of 'Amwas (or plague of 'Amwas and al 
Ehabiya: Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 2516, ,5). Its 
victims are said to have been 2$ 000, among whom 
were Abu 'Lbaida, Mu'adh b. Djabal, and Yazid 
b. Abi Siifyan. 

Bibliography. Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), 
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Bakri (ed. Wustenf.), p. 669; Mukaddasi (ed. 
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p. 21; Robinson, Neuere bibliscke Forschungen.^ 
p. 192, 197; Guerin, ■ Judee^ i, 293 et seq.-, 
Palestine Exploration Fund, Memoirs^ in. 63—82 • 
Schick in the Zeitschr. des DetUsch Pal. Vereins\ 
vii. 15 el seq. (F. Buhl.) 

ANA [see anna.] 

'ANA, town in the Djazira (Mesopotamia), 
near the frontier of 'Irak, situated at N. Lat. 34° 
27' and E. Long. (Greenwich) 41° 18'. It is a 
very old town known already to the cuneiform 
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inscriptions as Anat (Khanat), and to the Ancients 
as Anatha (’AvaSa); cp. Fraenkel, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s Rtalencyclop. der Mass. Aliertumswissensch..^ 
i. 2069; Streck, Supplem. i. N° I, col. 77, 
and in the Zeitschr. f. Assyriol..^ xix, 251, and 
in AV/e, vi. 197. In Palmyrene inscriptions ‘^Ana 
is referred to as a military station (cp. Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ Ixi, 701). In 
Antiquity and during the Middle Ages (cp. e.g. 
Ibn Serapion, 290=903; Ibn Hawkal, 367=978) 
^Ana was the name of a settlement on an island 
in the Euphrates; the modern ‘^Ana is situated on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, stretching along¬ 
side the river at a length of about 2 hours; this 
length is due to the fact that gardens are situated 
between the separate houses, and that the mountain- 
slopes which come very close to the river prevent 
an expansion in another direction. The modem 
"^Ana ends near the old town on the island with 
which it is connected by means of a stone-bridge. 
The population (consisting almost entirely of Arabs) 
was estimated by Czernik (1872) at 4000, whose 
chief means of support is industry; their principal 
produce is cotton, out of which they manufacture 
Arab cloaks (about 5000 annually); the commerce is 
also considerable, as 'Ana is the principal market 
for the Bedawi’s dwelling between Syria and the 
Euphrates. The zone of palm-trees extends on the 
Euphrates as far north as 'Ana; the town was 
famous for its date-plantations already in the 
Middle-Ages, and even now it resembles a large 
grove of palm-trees. The Arabic poets also praise 
the local wine; cp. S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen 
Fremdwortcr im Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), p. 
* 57 ) G. Jacob, Altarab. BeduinenUben (Leipzig, 
*® 97 )i P- 98, 248. Besides ‘Ana Arabic authors 
(e.g. BeladhorT, ed. de Goeje, p. 179, „ 182, -) 
occasionally use the form ‘AnSt derived from the 
Aramaic (Syriac 'Anath). The modern official spel¬ 
ling is 'Ana (!); cp. M. Hartmann in the Zeitschr. 
des Deutsch. Pal. Vereins., xxiii, 122. If the name 
is derived from the Aramaic it may be explained 
as ‘(place of) goats’; cp. Fraenkel, loc. cit. Under 
the Turkish administration the kaza 'Ana belongs 
to the liwa Baghdad; cp. M. Hartmann, loc. cit.., 
xxiii, 2. 
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eastern caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 106 et 
seq.-, K. Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 141, 143 et seq.\ 
xi. 717—726; E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univ., 
ix. 45 ® i Rousseau), Description du Pa~ 

chalik de Bagdad (Paris, 1809), p. 78 et seq.\, 
Czernik in Petermann's geogr. Mitteil.., Erganz.- 
Heft N®. 44, i. 20 et seq.j M. v. Oppenheim, 
Pom Mittelmecr zum pers. Golf (Berlin, 1900), 
ii. 64, 72, 216. (Streck.) 

ANADOLI, Anatolia or Natolia, origi¬ 
nally the name of the largest military district 
(themd) in the Asiatic portion of the Byzantine 
empire (Anatolos, Ibn Khordadhbeh has al-Nato- 
lus) extending from Dorylaeum to Cilicia. Under 
ottoman rule Anadoli comprised all Asia Minor 
west of the Kizil-Irmak (Halys) and north of Ka- 
rarnan (corresponding more or less to the present 
Wilsyet of Konia), with the exception of the pro¬ 
vinces Kodja ili, Bigha and Soghla (Smyrna) which 
were under the jurisdiction of the Kapudan-Pasha. 
Kutahiya was the capital of this large province 
and the residence of the Pasha. In a wider 
sense all Asia Minor was called Anadoli, and 


this usage stiU prevails. [Cp. the art. turkey.] 

ANADOLI HISAR, a castle erected by Baya- 
zid I in 798 (1396) on the Asiatic coast at the 
narrowest part of the Bosphorus. Its original 
name was Giizeldje Hisar; it has now fallen into 
neglect. On the opposite coast Muhammad the 
Conqueror built in 856 (1452) the castle of Ru- 
mili Hisar, in order to bring Constantinople com¬ 
pletely in his power. 

ANAHID (nahId), Persian name of the planet 
V e n u ^ (Arab. Zuhara). 

'ANAK, the karakal (from the Turkish Kara 
Kulak, ‘Black Ear’ in Persian Siyah Gush), a 
kind of lynx which was supposed to walk in 
front of the lion, in order to announce its ap¬ 
proach. In Astronomy 'Anak is the name of the 
star X iu great Bear and of y in Andromeda 
(cp. Ideler, Unters. iiber den Ursprung u. s. w. 
der Sternnamen, p. 19, 126). 

AN'AM (a.), plural of na^'am, cattle. Also the 
name of sma vi. 

ANAMUR, the ancient 'Ave/zi/f (ov, a promon¬ 
tory and harbour in Asia Minor; now only 
a landing place (Scala) and chief town of a kaza 
in the sandjak Icll, wilayet Adana. The ruins of 
the ancient ’Avr/uvpmv still exist (under the name 
of Eski Anemur). 

Bibliography. V. Cuinet, La Turquie 

d'AsJe,n. 81, 59. 

ANANIYA (a.; derived from ana, I), I-ness; 
egoism. 

ANAPA, Harbour on the Black Sea, in the 
district of Kuban (Russian Caucasus), with an old 
fortress restored by the Turks in 1781; belongs 
to Russia since 1828. 

ANAS B. Malik Abu Hamza, one of the most pro¬ 
lific traditionists. After the Hifljra his mother 
gave him to the prophet as servant; according to 
his own statement he was then ten years of age. 
He was present at Badr, but took no part in the 
battle, and is therefore not counted among the 
combatants. He remained in Muhammad’s service 
up to the time of the prophets death, later he 
took part in the wars of conquest. He also played 
small parts in the civil wars. In the year 65 (684) 
he officiated as imam of the salat at Basra, acting 
on behalf ot the rival caliph 'Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubair. At the insurrection of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. al-Ash‘ath he was reproached by al-Hadj^adj 
with being a partisan of the rebel just as he had 
formerly taken the part of the enemies of the 
Umaiyads, ‘Ali and Ibn al-Zubair; and although 
he was highly respected as a companion of the 
prophet al-Hadjdja^ had no scruples in putting 
round his neck a cord with his seal (72 = 691). 
It is said however that the caliph 'Abd al-Malik 
asked his pardon for alHadjdjadj’s disrespectful 
act. Anas died at Basra at a very advanced age, 
which is variously given at from 97 to 107 years, 
(the dates most frequently found are 91—93 = 
709—711). — His reputation as a traditionist is 
none of the highest. Abu Hanifa, it is said, re¬ 
fused to acknowledge his authority in matters of 
tradition; and his version of the mfrd^ (Mu¬ 
hammad’s ascension to heaven) as well as others 
of his traditions prove that he did not shrink 
from fantastic stories. A large collection of his 
traditions is found together in the Musnad of 
Altoed b. Hanbal. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, iii. 

92 et seq.'. Belabor! (ed. de Goeje), p. 381; 
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Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 2409, 2559, 2960; 
ii. 465, 855 ; Ibn Kotaiba, Mdarif (ed. Wustenf.), 
p. 157; Nawa-vvl (ed. Wustenf.) p. 166; Ibn al- 
Athlr, Usd al-Ghdba^ (Cairo, 1286), i. 127 et 
seq.\ Ibn Hadjar, Isdba^ i. 138; Ibn Kballikan, 
transl. by de Slane, ii. 588; Damirl, Haydt al- 
Hayawdn ^ p. 350 quoted by Caetani, Annali 
deir Islam (Introd., § 26, note 1). 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'ANAZA (a.), staff, spear (see Lisdn vii. 
257). In the Muslim ritual the 'anaza first appears 
in the year 2 (624). When Muhammad for the 
first time celebrated the festival of Breaking the 
Fast, Bilal carried a spear before him on his way 
to the musalla ; during the service this spear was 
planted in the ground and served as snlra [q. v.]. 
Precisely the same thing was done on the occa¬ 
sion of the other festival (lo*!* Dhu ’ 1 -Hidj^a). — 
The custom of carrying a spear or staff was ob¬ 
served and expanded by Muhammad’s successors. 
It has become the rule for the preacher to hold 
in his hand or to lean upon a staff, a sword or 
a bow, when he ascends the pulpit at the Friday 
service. At Cairo in Lane’s time a wooden sword 
was used. It is obvious that all these things are 
symbols expressing the same ideas as the 'anaza. 
According to Becker’s explanation staff and pul¬ 
pit are the two attributes of the judge or orator 
among the ancient Arabs. 

Legend relates that the prophet received the 
'anaza (or even three of them) as a present from 
al-Zubair, to whom it had been given by the 
Negus. 

Bibliography. Bukhari (ed. Krehl) i. 135 
et seq.., 241 et seq.\ Ibn Sa'd, iii-‘. 167 et seq.\ 
SamhudI (transl. by Wustenf.), p. 127 et seq.:, 
Lane, Manners and Customs, chapter Religion 
and Laws ; C. H. Becker, Die Kanzel im 
Kultus des alten Islam {Noldeke-Festsehrift, i. 
331 et seq.)\ A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina, p. 141 et seq.', Th. W. Juyn- 
boll, Handb. des isldm. Gesetzes, p. 84, 87 
et seq. (A. J. WENSINCK.) 

‘ANAZA, an Arab tribe; it is said that their 
original name was ‘Amir, but that they were called 
‘Anaza, because the ancestor of the tribe killed 
a man with the short spear called ''anaza. The 
name is certainly not connected with 'anz, the 
word for a goat; 'anaza also denotes an animal, 
apparently a kind of weasel. The nisba al-'An[a)zi, 
‘the man of ‘An(a)za’ is sometimes confused with 
that derived from 'Anz. Other tribes of the same 
name are ‘Anaza b. ‘Amr b. Afsa (belonging to 
the Khuza‘a group) and ‘Anaza b. ‘Amr. b. ‘Awf 
(belonging to the Ohassan). 

The genealogy of the tribe in question is 
‘Anaza b. Asad b. RabPa; the Djadila and ‘Amira 
are mentioned as brother-tribes, while the following 
were counted as sub-tribes: the Yadhkur (including 
the Aslam), the Yakdum, and the Hizzan (including 
the Shakis). The modern septs which partly are 
divided into further sub-divisions with .shaikh’s 
of their own are as follows: Fedan, Seba, Ha dhdh al 
(these two are said formerly to have formed the 
tribe of Bishar), Hesenne, Ruala (the most numerous 
and most powerful tribe; Prince Muhammed, a 
son of the IGredive ‘Abbas I, was sent to them 
in order to be brought up in manly accomplish¬ 
ments); Walad ‘All, Sirhan, Erfuddli, Tawf. The 
whole tribe is estimated by A. Blunt to possess 
30000 tents or 120000 members. They do not 


however form a political unit, and instances of 
wars between ‘Anaza tribes are not lacking; the 
Hesenne e.g., formerly one of the leading tribes, 
were reduced to a very inferior position by an 
unsuccessful war against the allied Seba and Ruala. 
A number of smaller tribes are allies or tributaries 
of the ‘.\naza; and it is a general rule that all 
Bedawi’s and farmers of the Syrian and Mesopo¬ 
tamian plain who live within the sphere of influence 
of the ‘Anaza or Shammar, the two strongest 
tribes of that region, pay tribute to one of these, 
and sometimes to both. 

At an older period places are seldom referred 
to as belonging to the 'Anaza, so that it is impos¬ 
sible to locate their habitations at that time 
with any certainty. There were ‘Anaza near Medina, 
in Yamama, and even in Yemen. At the present 
time the district covered by their wanderings 
includes the whole Syrian plain, and reaches to 
the North as far as the latitude of Aleppo (they 
are also found in the Bika‘), to the South as far 
as the Shammar hills, and eastwards to the Euphrates 
and even beyond that river. At the beginning of 
winter they move southwards towards the Shammar 
hills where they still find fresh pasture for their 
camels; and from December onwards no ‘Anaza 
are found in the whole district north of the chain 
of hills which begins to the north-east of Damascus 
and reaches as far as the Euphrates. Towards 
March, when the she-camels have dropped their 
young, the ‘Anaza begin to return north, so as 
to reach their summer quarters again by the middle 
of April. They do not take their sheep with them 
to the south, but leave them in the care of the 
subject tribes. The Euphrates is, on the whole, 
the boundary between the ‘Anaza and the Shammar 
of Mesopotamia; the former however frequently 
cross the river by numerous fords in order to 
make raids in Mesopotamia, so that there is a 
permanent state of war between them and the 
Shammar who are barely half their numbers. The 
‘.\naza are always readily assisted by the Yazidl’s; 
the raids from one side of the river to the other 
usually begin with the arrival of summer. ‘Anaza 
are found even in the district of Nisibis and Mosul; 
and east of the Khabur there is a fairly considerable 
sept of the tribe, a sub-tribe of the Hadhdhal, 
who emigrated to that district in consequence of 
dissensions with their fellow-tribesmen and joined 
the Shammar. 

Of the history of the ‘Anaza in the older 
period little is known. Individual members of the 
tribe occasionally play a part, but like the whole 
tribe and its various septs, they are of no consi¬ 
derable historical importance. In pagan times they 
had an idol Su‘air, and like the other Rabfa 
tribes they assigned to Muharrik a son whom 
they called Balkh. In the famous war caused by 
the murder of Kulaib they are said to have joined 
the Bakr and shared their troubled and perilous 
existence. In the early times of Islam a certain 
al-Kudar b. al-Harith is said to have been the 
most influential person among the Rabl‘a tribes. 
Al-Fasll b. Daisam b. Hazzadj, a rich and noble 
citizen of Basra, has found immortality through a 
line of Farazdak. Apart from this they were known 
through the proverb about the two karaz-gatherers 
of the ‘Anaza. But their importance does not 
begin until the second half of the xvii. century 
about twenty years after the Shammar, coming 
from the Nedjd, had made themselves masters of 
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the Syrian desert, the “^Anaza also advanced from 
the Nedjd; the first tribes to move seem to have 
been the Fedan and Hesenne, who with the assi¬ 
stance of some of the Bedawl’s driven from their 
seats by the Shammar, forced the Shammar to 
cross the Euphrates; they were followed, as it 
seems, by the Hadhdhal, Seba and Walad ‘All, 
next came the Ruala towards the end of the xviii. 
century, and in the second half of the xix. cen¬ 
tury the Tawf and Erfuddll. As the Turkish go¬ 
vernors were powerless to intervene in these dan¬ 
gerous movements, the ‘Anaza became undisputed 
masters of the Syrian desert as far as the Euphra¬ 
tes, where they stopped all traffic and commerce. 
Down to the second half of the xix. century the 
district on the Euphrates was in their undisputed 
possession, and therefore a dreaded and almost 
impassable country; in the sixth decade of the 
xix. century they made a raid on Aleppo and 
looted the town. Early in the thirties ‘All Pasha, 
the governor of Baghdad who was then fighting 
the Djarbua (Shammar) called upon the ‘Anaza 
for assistance against the Shammar; they came in 
such numbers that the governor who meanwhile 
had disposed of the Shammar soon began to be 
afraid of his friends and allies; he vainly attemp¬ 
ted to persuade them to return, on the plea that 
they were no longer wanted; they demanded a 
reward for having come to his help from such a 
distance and settled on the pasture-lands near 
Baghdad. ‘Ali Pasha now incited the Shammar 
against them, but when war broke out the ‘Anaza 
were victorious, and ravaged the Shammar coun¬ 
try; they also gained a decisive victory over the 
government troops and besieged Baghdad which 
was full of refugees, but retired before the savage 
Zubed whom ‘All Pasha had summoned against 
them. The troubled condition ot the Syrian desert 
and the Euphrates district, for which the ‘Anaza 
were responsible, began to improve slowly after 
1862 in consequence of the vigorously conducted 
campaigns of ‘Umar Pasha, the governor of Aleppo, 
and later of Midhat Pasha who at that time was 
governor of Baghdad. There is much ill feeling 
between the ‘Anaza and the Druzes of the Haw- 
ran, not only because they have put a check on 
their predatory raids, but because the protection 
which they afford other Bedawl tribes enables the 
latter to venture on raids against the much more 
powerful 'Anaza. It is for this reason that during 
the great rising of the Hawran Druzes (jSgfi), 
the ‘Anaza remained loyal to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment and took part in the suppression of the 
insurrection. — They seem to be very negligent 
in observing the Muhammedan religious law (e. g. 
prayer). When the Wahhabi movement spread to 
Syria they were obliged to receive the pious 
Wahhabi imam’s and to submit at least outwardly 
to the strict observances of Wahhabism; but after 
the fall of the Wahhabi power in Syria they 
were quick to throw of this irksome yoke of 
strict piety. 

Bibliography. Burckhardt, Bemerkiingen 
uber die Beduinen und (Fa/i<n(/(i83l); A. Blunt, 
Bedouin tribes of the Euphrates (1879); E. 
Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien 
(>883); M. V. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer 
zum persischen Golf. (Rechendorf.) 

ANBAR (a.), ambergris (ambre gris.^ ambra 
grisea to distinguish it from ambre jaunc = amber), 
a substance of sweet musk-like smell, easily fu¬ 


sible and burning with a bright flame; highly 
valued in the East as a perfume and as a mede- 
cine. It is found floating on the water in tro¬ 
pical seas, (spec, gravity 0.78—0.93), or on the 
shore, some-times in large lumps. Ambergris pro¬ 
bably is a morbid secretion of the gale-bladder 
of the sperm-whale in whose intestines it is 
found. Kazwini mentions is together with sulphur, 
asphalt, mineral tar and naphtha, and states in 
addition to various marvellous theories of its origin 
that it is secreted by an animal and found in 
the body of seafishes. There is, he says, no diffe¬ 
rence of opinion as to its originating in the sea; 
the ‘sea of Zandj’ especially (i. e. the part of the 
Indian Ocean stretching along the east coast of 
Africa) washes it ashore at certain times in big 
lumps, mostly of the size of a head, the largest 
lumps weighing 1000 mithkal. — He states fur¬ 
ther, that it strengthens the brain, the senses and 
the heart in a wonderful way; it increases the 
mental substance, and is of the greatest use to 
old men owing to its subtle warming effect. — 
The fullest account of the medicinal effects of 
ambergris are found in Ibn al-Baitar, the most 
detailed account of its origin of the various com¬ 
mercial varieties and their provenience in the 
Encyclopaedia of Nuwairi who follows Ahmed b. 
Ya‘Vub and Muhammad b. Ahmed al-Tamimi re¬ 
spectively. There is an interesting reference to 
varieties called ‘fish-ambergis’ and ‘beak-ambergris’: 
the foimer also called ‘swallowed ambergris’ (al- 
mablii') is said to be got from the belly of a 
large fish called bal or ’^anbar who swallows the 
ambergris floating on the sea and dies in conse¬ 
quence; the body is cast ashore and bursting 
open gives forth the ambergris which it contains. 
The, beak-ambergris‘ {al-manakirt) contains the 
daws and beak of a bird which alights on the 
lumps and being unable to get away perishes on 
them. This fable is obviously founded on the 
fact (pointed out by Dr. Swediaur) that ambergris 
frequently contains the hard mandibles (beaks) 
of a cuttle-fish which serves as food to the sperm- 
whale. 

Bib Hog rap hy. Y a‘kubi, {Bibl. Geogr. Arab. 
ed. de Goeje), vii. 366 et seq. ; Mas‘ndl, Murue^ 
(Paris), i. 333 et seq.\ 366; IdrisI, transl. by 
Jaubert, i. 64; Ibn al-Baitar, transl. by Leclerc 
(Notices et Extraits.^ xxva, 469 et «?■); Kaz- 
wlnl (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 245; Damirl, Hayat al- 
Ifayawan (Bulak, 1284), ii. 186; — On bal 
cp. Kazwini, i. 131; Damirl, i. 141. 

(J. Ruska.) 

‘ANBAR (banu ’l-‘anbar), an Arab tribe whose 
name is derived from ambergris or the sperm-whale 
[cp. the preceding article]. The grammarians men¬ 
tion BaTambar as an abbreviation of the name, 
but this form occurs only very rarely in literature. 
Khaddam is also given as the name of their 
ancestor. 

The genealogy is al-‘Anbar b.‘Amr b. Tamim; 
the Hudjaim, Usaiyid and others were brother- 
tribes, the Djundub, Ka‘b, Malik, and Ba^sha 
septs of the ‘Anbar. The ‘Uraidj and Hundjud 
belonged to the Djundub. A malicious genealogical 
story about the many marriayes of their ancestress 
Umm Kharidja is found in Aghanl i. ed., xii. 
79; 2, ed., xii. 75; Kamil (ed. Wright) I, 265. 
Their seats were in the Yamama. Of moun¬ 
tains belonging to them there are mentioned; 
al-Mughaizil, Tamiya; of wadi’s and wells; 
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al-A'zala, al-Faky (occupied after its inhabitants 
had perished with Musailima), Faldj, al-lUiaU, 
al-Kharanik, al-Lubaiyan, Mawiya (in the valley 
of Faldj), Mawshum, Munbadjis, al-Targhasha, 
Tibrak, Usaila; of localities: Dhu Sudair, al- 
Fak^ (inhabited by the Dabba and 'Anbar), Hisy-dhi 
tamanna (palm-plantations), Lughat (inhabited by 
the Mab^ul and ^Anbar), Makama, al-Ra^igha 
(palm-plantations), al-Rakmatan, Shatt Feroz (palm- 
plantations and fields). History. When Muham- 
med made war against the Tamim in consequence 
of the refusal of one of their tribes to pay the 
tax on their cattle, he sent the Uyaina against 
the ‘^Anbar. The latter were beaten and had to 
leave a considerable number of captives in the 
hands of the Muslims. The induced the whole 
group of Tamim tribes to tender their submission 
through their shaikhs. In the insurrection of the 
year ii (632) the 'Anbar seem to have been 
among the loyal Tamim, and later they took part 
in the expedition of 'Ikrima. 

(Reckendorf.) 

al-ANBAR, a town on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, in the north-east of ‘Irak 
(Babylonia), situated under 43° 40' E. long. 
(Greenwich) and 33° 23' N. Lat. According to 
the Arabic geographers the distance between Anbar 
and Baghdad on the mail route was 12 (Yakut: 
10) parasangs (= about 68 km. =; ca. 42 miles, 
reckoning the parasang at 5.7 km.) (Cp. Streck, 
Babylonisji n<ich dsn su'cti, Gsograplien^ Leiden 
1900, i. 8). The town is said to have been 
built by the SasSnid king Shapur II (Arab. 
Sabur) who reigned from A.D. 310—379; this 
statement however in all probability does not 
refer to an actual new foundation, but to the 
rebuilding and fortification of an older settlement 
already existing on the spot, especially as tha 
survey of the ruins still extant on the site, which 
was_ undertaken by Ward and Hilprecht, has 
furnished definite grounds for assuming the existence 
of a pre-Sasanid town. Anbar soon became one 
of the principal towns of the SasSnid empire, 
and already in the time of Ammianus it was 
regarded as the most important town of Babylonia 
after Ktesiphon. As a strong military station in¬ 
tended to protect the capital in case of attack 
from the side of the Eastern Roman Empire, it 
was of pre-eminent strategical Importance, and 
thus played a considerable part in the emperor 
Julian’s well-known campaign against Persia. The 
importance of the geographical position of Anbar 
was chiefly due to the fact that the first large 
navigable canal of Babylonia which served as a 
communication w-ith the Tigris, branched off from 
the Euphrates at a short distance below the town. 

1 his canal called Nahr ‘Isa in the Arabic sources 
(cp. Streck, loc. cit.^ i. 25 ct seq\ G. le Strange, 
Baghdad during the Abbasid caliphate. Oxford 
1900, p. 71 St seql) undoubtedly belongs to the 
pre-islamic period, and seems to have been cut 
by one of the Sasanid kings, most probably Shapur 
ii. Being situated in the midst of the most fruitful 
province of the Persian empire and connected 
with the capital Ktesiphon by a short and con¬ 
venient waterway the strongly fortified town was 
chosen by the later Persian kings for their arsenals 
and magazines. It is to this circumstance that the 
town owes its name; for the word Anbar, which 
the Arabs regarded as a plural. Is derived from 
the Iranian (Old. Iran, hypothet. ham-bdra., Mod. 


Pers. anbar armen. hambar') and signifies store¬ 
house or treasury; cp. Noldeke, Grammatik 
der neusyrischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1868), p. 403; 
S. Fraenkel, Die aramdischen Frenidieorter im 
Arabischen (Leiden, 1886), p. 136; Plubschmann, 
Armenische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1897), i. 178; 
Scheftelowitz in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gesellsch..^ lix. 699. Among the Arabs this 
appellation almost entirely supplanted the official 
name of the town Peroz-Shaput (.\rab. Fairuz- 
Sabur) i.e. Victorious (is) Shapur, derived from 
the name of its second founder, the Sasanid king. 
The Persians seem always to have used the name 
Perbz-Shapur, by which it was also known to the 
Romans (.\mmianus Marcell.; Pirisabora; Zosimus: 
Ej)f3-a^ai/ia) J it is also used by the Syrians who 
had a Nestorian bishop residing in the town (cp. 
Guidi in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch. xliii. 413). The Byzantines know only the 
form ("AlSapx, ’A^jlxfeuv) which they had 

heard from the Arabs. The latter retained the 
name Fairuz (Fiiuz)-Sabur only as the designation 
of a district (^tassudf) in the province {astdii) al- 
‘All, of which Anbar was the chief town; cp. 
Streck, loc. cit., i. i6, 19. 

Anbar remained a flourishing town during the 
early centuries of Islam. It was taken as early as 
the year I2_ (634) under the caliphate of Abu 
Bakr, by Khalid who defeated the allied Persians 
and Byzantines in a sharp conflict near the town. 
For a short time it even was the seat of the cali¬ 
phate; the first ruler of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, 
Abu’l-'Abbas al-Saffah (132—136 = 750—754) 
made Anbar his residence and was buried there 
in the pMace which he had built; and his succes¬ 
sor, Abu Dja'far al-Mansur, resided in the town 
until the foundation of Ba gh dad in the year 145 
(762). After this the importance of Anbar gradu¬ 
ally diminished; its capture and devastation by 
Abu Tahir, the leader of the Karmatians in 315 
927) accelerated the process of decay.'In the time 
of al-Mukaddasi (375 = 985) the number of inha¬ 
bitants was already small. The palace of the ca¬ 
liphs was still extant in the days of al-Istakhri 
(340 = 951), though in a partly ruined condition; 
it is mentioned once more in Rashid al-Din’s ac¬ 
count of the Mongol advance against Baghdad in 
the year 656 (1258). 

_ To-day the site of Anbar is quite waste; the 
I'?® indicated by the ruins of 

Tell Akhar ( Akar, ‘Akra) and Ambar (Chesney: 
Umm Barra), in which latter form Ritter already 
recognised the old name of the town. 

The Nahr Saklawlya which leaves the Euphrates 
to the west of these ruins cannot (at any rate in 
the earlier part of its course) be identical with 
the above-mentioned Nabr ‘Isa (differently H. and 
^ Kiepert; cp. the map in M. v. Oppenheim’s 
Fom Mittelmeer zum Pers. Golf ^ Berlin 1899). 

e very extensive mounds of ruins which indi- 
cate a town of considerable size, have recently 
been visited and described by J. B. Bewsher and 
Ward (together with Hilprecht). 

Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. Arab. (ed. de 

' 55 ; “i- 123; Yakut, 

(ed. Wustenf.), 1. 367; iii. 929; Beladhori (ed. 
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Mongols de la Perse (ed. Quatremme) i. 280- 
G. '\eil, Gesch. d. Chalifen (Stuttgart, 1846 
sqq.) 1. 35 et seq..^ 244; ii. 609; iii. 476; K 
Ritter, Erdkunde, x. 145 et seq.^ 144Vr seq\ 
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G. Hoffmann, Ausziige aus syrisch. Akten persisch. 
Martyrer (Leipzig, 1880) p. 83, Anm. N®. 754 i 
p. 88 et seq.\ Noldeke, Gesch. d. Perser ^nd 
Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leiden, I 79), 
p. 57; Andreas in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realency- 
klop. der klass. Alterttimswissensch., i. 1780— 
1795; G. Rothstein, Die Dynastic der Lahmiden 
in al-Hira (Berlin, 1899), p. 17, 145; G. le 
Strange, The lands of the eastern caliphate 
(Cambridge, 1905), p. 25, 65; Chesney, The 
expedition for the survey to the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris (London, 1850), ii, 438; Bewsher, 
in the Jotirn. of the Geograph. Society.^ xxxvii 
(London, 1867), p. 174; Ward in Hebraica., ii. 
(Chicago, 1885), p. 83 et rry.; Hilprecht, 
rations in Bible lands (Philadelphia, 1903), 
p. 298. _ (Streck.) 

al-ANBARI 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammed 
B. %’baid Allah b. Abi Sa'^Id Kamal al-DIn 
Abu ’l-Barakat, Arabic philologist, born 
in 513 (119), studied philology at the madrasa 
al-Nizamlya at Baghdad where al-Djawaliki and 
al-Shadjari were amongst his teachers, and later 
became a lecturer on this subject at the same 
college. He never left the capital, but towards 
the end of his days he retired from public life 
in order to devote himself entirely to his studies 
and to pious exercises; he died on the 9. Sha'^ban 
577 (19 December 1181). His most important 
work from our point of view is a history of phi¬ 
lology from the beginning to his own time ar¬ 
ranged in biographies, under the title Nuzhat al- 
alibb^ fl tabakat al-udabW (lith. Cairo 1294). 
His easy manual of grammar, KiCdb Asrar al- 
’^ArabJya has been edited by C. F. Seybold (Leiden, 
1886). Extracts from his work entitled Kitab al- 
insaf fl maslfil al-khilaf baina 'l-nahwiyin al- 
basrlyln •wa'l-kufiyln — of which Mss. are preserved 
at Leiden {Catal. cod, or. Bibl. acad. Lugd. Bat, 
i. V. J. 1886, N®. 169), in the Escurial (H. Deren- 
bourg, Les mss. ar. de I'Esc.., N®. 119), and in 
the Yeni Mosque at Stambul, have been published 
by Kosut, Eiinf Streibfragen der Bas.renser und 
Kufenser (Wien, 1878); W. Girgas, Skizze des 
grammat. Systems der Araber (russ., 1873), p. 46— 
66, Girgas and de Rosen, Arabsh. Khrestom.^ 
(St. Petersburg, 1876), p. 435—455, and G. Weil 
in the Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, xxx, 56 et seq. A 
few smaller grammatical treatises are preserved 
at Leiden [Catal., N®. 170-171) and Paris (de 
Slane, Catal. des Mss. ar. de la Bibl. nationale., 
N®. 1013, 4) as well as in the Escurial (Deren- 
bourg, ii. 772, 4). The following of his works are 
lost: a grammar, al-Mlzdn, a dictionary al-Zahur 
quoted by 'Abd al-Kadir al-BaghdadI, Khizdnat 
al-adab., Bulak, 1299, ii. 352, 4); al-Kitdb al- 
fifik fl asnia' al-mifik (quoted by himself in the 
Niizha, p. 38, 3), Kitdb al-wakf wa 'l-ibtidd’ 
(quoted by al-SuyutI, Shark Shawdhid al-Mughnl., 
Cairo 1322, p. 158, 26), and a book on the in¬ 
terpretation of dreams. 

Bibliogr ap hy. Ibn Khallikan (Bulak, 1299, 
1310), N®. 432 (ed. Wiistenf., N®. 469); al- 
Kutubi, Fawdt al-Wafaydt (Bulak, 1299), i. 
262; Wiistenfeld, Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Arciber, N®. 169; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litter. i._28i. (Brockelmann.) 

al-ANBARI, al-Kasim b. Muhammad b. Bash- 
SHAR, a noted traditionist and writer on 
philology, died 304 (916). His son AbQ Bakr 
Muhammad, whom he had taught himself, though 


he had also been a pupil of ThaTab, lectured 
in the same mosque as his father in the latter’s 
lifetime, and was known for his phenomenal me¬ 
mory. He died in the year 327 (939), according 
to others in 328. 

Of the fathers works the only one preserved 
is a commentary on the Mufaddaliydt revised by 
the son; cp. Ch. Lyall, in the fourn. of the Roy. 
As. Soc., 1904,9.319 et seq. Of the sons works 
the following are extant: I. Kitdb al-Addad (ed. 
M. Th. Houtsma; Leiden, 1881; Cairo, 1325); 
2. Kitdb al-zdhir fi nicLdnl kalirndt al-nds (MS. 
in Stambul, Koprulu N®. 1280); 3. Kitdb al-lddh 
fl ^l-wakf wa 'l-ibtidlf, on pause in the Kor’an 
(MSS. in Londen, Catal. cod. mss. orient. ... in 
Museo Britannico ..., ii. N®. 1589, and Stambul, 
Kopriilil N®. ii; 4. On the passages in the Korean 
where T^ is written instead of Hf (MS. in 
Paris; see de Slane, Catal. des mss. ar. de la Bibl. 
nationals, N®. 651, 2) probably an extract from the 
Kitdb al-hlPdt fi kitdb Allah. Ibn Athir in his 
preface mentions his Kitdb gh arib al-hadlth 
among his sources. 

Bibliography. Fihrist (ed. Fliigel), i. 75; 
'’Abd al-Rahman b. al-Anbarl, Nuzhat al-alibbd^ 
(Cairo, 1294), p. 330—342; Ibn Khallikan 
(Cairo, 1299), i. p. 637, N®. 614; Fliigel, Die 
grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 168—172; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter., 1 . 119; 
Haffner, in the Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde 
des Morgenl., xiii, 344; Kern, in Mitt, des Se¬ 
minars fur oriental. Sprachen, xi^, 262 et seq. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ANBIK._[see alembik.] 

ANBIYA’ (a.), plural of Kabl [q.v.], prophet; 
Surat al-Anbiy 5 ^ is the title of Sura 21. 

al-ANDALUS, Arabic name of the Iberian 
Peninsula. The name first appears amongst the 
Arabs, but its origin is still somewhat obscure 
just as that of the older ‘Iberia’ of the Greeks 
and ‘Hispania’ of the Romans: for the etymological 
explanation as a patronymic, adduced by some 
Arabic writers, — ‘Andalus (son of Tubal), son of 
Japheth — deserves of course no serious consi¬ 
deration. It seems to be most natural however to 
connect it somehow with the German tribe of the 
Vandals, and thus to derive it from a hypothetical 
form ‘Van dalici a’. This may have denoted 
either the old province Baetica, which the Vandals 
however occupied for less than 20 years (411—429) 
or the harbour Traducta, from which they cros¬ 
sed over to Africa and which some Arabic writers 
identify with the town later called Tarifa after 
the Berber chieftain Tarif (although it is more 
probable that Traducta corresponds to Algeciras). 
According to this theory the Arab and Berber 
invaders at first transferred the name from a small 
town or province to the whole of the old Baetica 
(of the Romans and Goths), and later extended 
it to the whole peninsula which they had con¬ 
quered so rapidly, including in it at first even 
the dependencies in Southern France (Septimania 
= Gallia Narbonensis as far as the Rhone). During 
the slow but steady decay of the Arab power on 
the Peninsula in consequence of the Spanish 
‘reconquista’, which began under Pelayo as early 
as 718 and extended well-nigh through more than 
8 centuries, the name al-Andalus, at first of such 
wide content, gradually lost more and more in 
significance: it was restricted from time to time 
to the regions in the South which still remained 
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in the power of the Muslims, and finally limited 
to the modest kingdom of Granada. The Christians 
of Northern Spain did not know it at all, but 
used the old name Hispania or Spania for the 
Arab South, while calling their own country by 
specific names like Asturias, Leon, Castile, Aragon 
etc. This is pointed out in a similar way by al- 
IdrlsI (p. 174). Cp. Dozy, Kecherches sur I'histoire 
et la litterature de I'Espagne (3. ed.), i. 301—303: 
Abu T-Fid?, Takwlm al-buldan^ transl. by Reinaud, 
ii. 234; Gosche, Die Alhambra^ p. 85; Mardsid 
al-Ittillf (ed. Juynboll), iv. 178. 

Following the ill-drawn and distorted map of 
Ptolemy, beyond whom they did not easily venture 
to go in tracing the exterior boundaries, the Arabs 
frequently describe Spain as an irregular 
triangle with the following points: Punta 
Marroqui and Tarifa (Djazirat Tarif) on the Straits 
of Gibraltar which is called al-Zukdk^ the road' 
xar’ in the South, Finisterre in the North 

West, Cabo de Creus and Port Vendres (Fanum 
Veneris =: Haikal al-Zuhara) in the (North) East. 
Similarly the whole coast from Tarifa to Creus 
(cp. al-Marrakushi, al-Mu^^ib^ p. 4) or at any 
rate as far as Tarragona and Barcelona is sometimes 
regarded as the southern frontier, while the 
chain of the Pyrenees assumed to run almost due 
south to north and thus drawn in the maps appears 
as the frontier on the east. Later on however 
‘Shar^ al-Andalus’ (East Spain) is of course also 
used more correctly to denote the later Kingdoms 
of Valencia and Murcia. The western fron¬ 
tier on the Atlantic (Bahr al-Zulma or al-Zulumat, 
al-Bahr al-muzlim = mare tenebrosum; al-Bahr 
al-muhit al a'zam, Awkiyanus, al-KamDs, al-Bahr 
al-gjiarbl contrasted with al-sharki, al-rumi, al- 
ghami, al-mutawassit, the Mediterranean) is also 
frequently reckoned only from Taiifa to Cape 
St. Vincent or to Cabo da Roca near Lisbon; 
the northern frontier beginning there is made 
to turn round the corner of Galicia and to reach 
the West Pyrenees near Fuenterrabia. The Pyrenees 
are usually called Djebel al-Burtat, mountain of 
the puertos (mountain-passes) or al-Diebel al-hadjiz 
or al-fasil, the separating mountains (baina 'l-An- 
dalus ■wa 'l-Ifrandia\ the mountain ranges of 
Castile bear the name Djebel al-Shar(r)at, moun¬ 
tains of the Sierras, and the Sierra Nevada is 
called Djebel al-Thal^, snow-mountain, or Dj ebel 
Shulair, mons Solorius. 

As regards the descriptions and maps of 
Arab Spain which have hitherto been published, 
e.g. in the atlases of Spruner and Menke (2. ed. 
1880) and Droysen (1894; cp. also the maps in 
August Muller’s Der Islam im Morgen und 
Abendland^ ii. and especially in Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s The Moors in Spain., 2. ed. 1887), it 
must unfortunately be said that all without excep¬ 
tion are inaccurate and full of errors which are 
handed down almost ineradicably from the unhappy 
times of Casiri, Conde, Sousa, Jaubert, Gayangos, 
Hammer, Mehren etc.; even the labours of a 
Dozy seem to have left almost no trace on the 
geographical exploration of Arab Spain, and that 
great critic and historian himself was not nearly 
critical enough in dealing with the impossible 
names and travestied forms in the section on 
Spain of the Description de PAfrique et de 
I'Espagne par Edrisi (texte arabe avec une 
traduction, des notes et un glossaire, par R. 
Dozy et M. J. de Goeje, Leyde 1886 7 cp. on this 


work E. Saavedra, La geografia de Espana del 
Edrisi., Madrid 1881—1889), though the respon¬ 
sibility for the mistakes probably rests with the 
original text of al-ldrisl. .\part from such sporadic 
corrections of details, and identifications of names 
and sites as are found scattered throughout the 
works of Dozy (cp. especially Observations gco- 
graphiques sur quelques anciennes localites de VAn- 
dalousie in the Recherches., y ed., i. 295—347) 
and in the writings of Saavedra, Simonet, Egui- 
laz, Codera and Basset, very little has hitherto 
been done for a scientific treatment of the geo¬ 
graphy of Muslim Spain. It will therefore be ne¬ 
cessary to collect from all accessible printed and 
unprinted sources all the notices referring to this 
large subject, which occur in Arabic geographers 
and historians, as well as in biographical dictio¬ 
naries and anthologies: the material thus brought 
together will have to be compared, arranged and 
subjected to critical analysis, and to be used as 
the basis of an entirely new geographical descrip¬ 
tion and for the preparation of new maps: no 
help at all can be derived from the utterly un¬ 
critical and unscientific identifications of Casiri 
and Conde down to those of Hammer and Mehren; 
it will be sufficient to compare only the undigested 
mass of 833 place-names of the Iberian peninsula, 
put down without all critical selection in the most 
arbitrary forms, pronunciations and mis-readings, 
which Hammer’s blind encyclopaedic zeal com¬ 
piled chiefly from Casiri, Conde, Jaubert and 
Gayangos and on which he wasted 47 pages of 
the Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie (1854). 
In the field of history the great Dozy found it 
necessary to throw overboard all the old ballast 
(Conde etc.), before he could write his monu¬ 
mental Histoire des Musulmans (TEpagne by the 
help of the Arabic sources, first critically edited 
and exploited by himself; in the same way it will 
be necessary for geographical research to turn 
over an entirely new leaf, before a really critical 
exploration and description of Arab Spain — al- 
Andalus — is possible. I have shown in isolated 
examples the method to be followed (involving of 
course, where necessary, the comparative study 
of the Medieval sources, both Latin and Spanish, 
and even of Ancient classical literature); and I 
have indicated, how from the study of Arabic 
sources results can be gained even for deter¬ 
mining and identifying ancient cla,ssical place- 
names and for fixing the corresponding sites; cp. 
Otobesa ~ Ablxa =: Oropesa y Antxa = El Puig 
de Cebolla = OnusaQ) in Homenaje d Don Fran¬ 
cisco Codera (Saragossa, 1904), p. 115—ng- 
Monchique et Arrifana d'Algarve ch'ez les auteurs 
arabes in O Archeologo Portugzies., viii. (1903); 
Zur spanisch-arabischen Geographie'. Die Provinz 
Cadiz in R. Haupt’s Katalog 8 (1906); Die geo- 
grapkische Lage von Zallaka-Sacralias {1086) und 
Alarcos (//py) in the Revue Lfispanique for 1906 ; 
cp. also David Lopes, Toponymia arabe de Por¬ 
tugal in the Revue Hispanique for 1902. Owing 
to the fact that during the ‘reconquista’ especially 
after the capture of Granada (1492) invaluable 
treasures of historical and geographical literature 
especially dealing with Spain, were sacrificed to’ 
blind fanatical zeal and irrevocably destroyed the 
material about Spain which still exists scattered 
in North Africa and the East, should be brought 
together from all quarters; the whole material 
should then be made accessible to a wide circle 
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of scholars, geographers and historians, by means 
of critical translations accompanied by detailed 
commentaries. The whole geographical and histo¬ 
rical literature of the Arabs, in so far as it con¬ 
tains any reference to Spain, should be treated 
in this way, beginning with Ibn Khordadhbeh’s 
short notices written in A. D. 846, and the works 
of al-Ya'kubI, Yakut etc. (cp. especially the mo¬ 
numental Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorunt 
ed. de Goeje, 1870—1894) down to the late gi¬ 
gantic compilation which the MaghribI Ahmed 
al-Makkarl collected at Damascus in the years 
1628—30 out of 100 Arabic sources, and which 
may be described as an encyclopaedia of Muslim 
Spain, especially as Gayangos’ so-called translation 
of this mine of information. The History of the 
Alohamviedan Dynasties iti Spain (2 vols. 1840— 
1843) is most inaccurate, uncritical and obsolete, 
and avoids difficulties by ignoring them. All geo¬ 
graphical references and names should moreover 
be collected from the vast Arabic dictionaries of 
learned men and of nisba’s especially as many of 
these books treat of a surprisingly large number 
of Spaniards, thereby proving the flourishing con¬ 
dition of Arabic letters in Spain; the principal 
work to be used in this way is of course Codera’s 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana^ the ten volumes of 
which contain biographical works specially dealing 
with Arab Spain; (it is unfortunate however that 
false readings und corruptions are particularly 
frequent in the case of place-names). 

The history of Muslim Spain can here be 
only treated in its outlines. It begins with the 
marvellously rapid Arab conquest of the 
Peninsula (from 92 = 711 onwards) the story 
of which has been embroidered by many legends; 
led at first until 755 by the quickly changing 
governors of the Umaiyad caliphs of Damascus 
(more than 20) the Arabs boldly advanced as far 
as the heart of France (732 Tours-Poitiers); there 
followed the civil war between Northern and Sou¬ 
thern Arabs and Berbers, and in the year 756 the 
foundation of the separate emirate of Kur- 
tuba (Cordova) or al-Andalus independently of 
the ‘Abbasids by “^Abd aJ-Rahman I, the Umaiyad 
who had escaped from the ruin of his family. The 
rule which he founded reached its highest point 
of splendour under '^Abd al-Rahman III (912— 
961; caliph 929); soon however it began to 
wane, especially after the death of the gifted 
regent {al-Hadjib) al-Mansur (1002) [q. v.], the 
greatest statesman and general of Arab Spain, 
who may be called the Bismarck of the x. cen¬ 
tury; and in 1031 it disappeared entirely. Out 
of the ruins of the great caliphate there arose 
numerous but shortlived petty states under 
princes {Muluk al-TawA^if^ Reyes de Taifas) who 
for the most part were men of high culture. In the 
years after 1086 (victory of Yusuf b. Tashfin over 
the Christians at al-Zallaka = Sacralias north east 
of Badajoz) these small dynasties were destroyed 
in a tragic manner by the rough force of the 
Almoravids {al-Murdbituri)^ Berbers from Mo¬ 
rocco, who in their turn were supplanted both in 
Africa and Spain (1145—** 5 °) ^7 another reli¬ 
gious and political sect and dynasty, the A1 mo- 
ha de s (al-Mitwahhidun) = Unitarians). The power 
of the Almohades in Spain gradually dwindled 
down after their heavy defeat at Las Navas de 
Tolosa (al-Tkab) in 1212; and after 1236 the 
Arab dominion was restricted to the small, but 


industrially active kingdom of Granada which, 
though protected by the mountains, yet had to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Castile. The town 
of Granada was taken in 1492; there followed 
the insurrections of the Moriscos, especially in 
1568—70, and at last in 1609, the final expulsion 
of the Moriscos, Mudejares and Jews. A detailed 
treatment of this long history would be out of 
place here, and we must refer the reader to the 
special articles dealing with the various subjects. 
Here we content ourselves with an enumera¬ 
tion of the various dynasties which ruled 
in al-Andalus, with the names of their capitals: 


Umaiyads (Cordova). 756—1031. 

'Abbadids (Seville).1023—1091. 

Djahwarids (Cordova).1031—1070. 

Hammudids (Malaga).I 03 S— 1057 - 

Zirlds (Granade) .c. 1015 — 1090. 

Birzelids (Carmona).1029—1067. 

Bakrids (Huelva).toil—1051. 

Banu Yahya (Niebla).1023—1051. 

BanD Muzain (Silves).1028—1051. 

Said b. Harun and his son 
Muhammed (Santa Maria 

de Algarve).1016—1052. 

Aftasids (Badajoz).1022—1092. 

Banu Ph i T-Nun (Toledo) . . 1036—1085. 

'Amirids (Valencia).1021—1065. 

Banii Hud (Saragossa) .... 1039—mo. 
Banu Razin (Albarracin) . . . toil—1103. 
Banu Kasim (Alpuente). . c. 1025—1092. 
Banu Sumadih (Almeria) . . . 1044—1091. 


Cp. the chronological table in Dozy’s Histoire 
(appendix), which is followed in Stanley Lane- 
Poole, The Mohammedan Dynasties (abridged; 
London 1894); Antonio Vives y Escudero, A/hni’i/ar 
de las dinastias ardbigo-espanolas (Madrid, 1893); 
Codera, Tratado de numismdtica ardbigo-espanolas 
(Madrid, 1879), and his smaller special contri¬ 
butions ; Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, 
Catdlogo de monedas ardbigas espanolas que se 
conservan en el Mttseo arqueolbgico nacional 
(Madrid, 1892); H. Lavoix, Catalogue des mon- 
naies musulntanes de la Bibliotheque nationale. 
Espagne et Afriqtte. (Paris, 1891). 

For the period from 711 — iiio we have Dozy’s 
classical work, Histoire des Masulmans tTEspagne 
(Leiden, 1861; german tr.: Leipzig, 1874; Spanish 
by F. de Castro, 2. ed., Sevile-Madrid 1877-1878), 
an abridgment of which is given by A. Muller, loc. 
cit. For various controversial points and disputed 
questions recent investigations must of course be 
consulted e.g. Saavedra’s Estudio sobre la invasion 
de los Arabes en Espana (Madrid, 1892), where 
it is made probable that Rodrigo escaped after 
the first battle against the Arabs and Berbers 
on the Laguna de la Janda in 711, and put up 
a brave fight in the North West until 713, in 
which year he was killed fighting against Musa 
in the battle of Segoyuela and Tamimes, south 
west of Salamanca, a theory supported by the 
traditional site of his tomb at Vizeu in northern 
Portugal. (Cp. also Saavedra, Pelayo^ Madrid 1906; 
Juan Menendez, Leyendas del ultimo rey godo^ 
Madrid 1906)). — The times of the Almoravids, 
Almohades, and Nasrids or Ahmarids (Banu Nasr, 
Banu ’ 1 -Ahmar; 1232—1492) of Granada, i.e. the 
period covered by the xii—xv. century, still wait 
for a second Dozy, whose first task it would be 
to make full use of the Arabic sources. Sporadic 
contributions like Codera’s Decadencia y desapari- 
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cion de los Almoravides en Espana — CoUccion de 
Estudios drabes\ iii. Saragossa, 1899) are of course 
to be welcomed gratefully as affording material 
which ought to be critically analyzed. Fagnan’s 
French translations of several Arabic sources for 
the history of Spain and the Maghrib are also 
very meritorious: Vhistoirc dec Almohades d'apr'es 
’’Abd el-Wdlfid Merrakechi (.Algiers, 1893); Chro- 
nique des Almohades et des Hafsides attribiiie a 
Zerkechi (Constantine, 1895); Ibn el-Athir: An¬ 
nates du Maghreb et de PEspagne (Algries, 1898— 
1901); Histoire de VAfrique et de PEspvgne 
intitules al-Baydno d-moghrib (by Ibn ‘^.Adhari), 

i. (Algiers, 1901), ii. (1904)5 En Nodjoum ez 
zahira : Extraits relatifs au Maghreb (out of 
Abu ’ 1 -Mahasin b. Taghnbardl5 Constantine, 1907J; 
unfortunately the place-names do not receive suffi¬ 
cient critical treatment. 

It is only the last episode of the chivalrous 
struggle protracted through 800 years for the 
possession of the beautiful peninsula, which has 
again and again inspired historical works either 
of more or less romantic tendency or of serious 
purpose: these will have to be given their due 
share of attention in a final history of Granada 
and its Alhambra, e.g. L. de Eguilaz Yanguas, 
Reseha histbrica de la Conquista del reino de 
Granada por los Reyes Catolicos segtin los cronistas 
arabes (2. ed. Granada, 1894), one of the latest 
contributions. For the special geography of the 
small kingdom of Granada Simonet’s (died 1897) 
Descripcibn del reino de Granada sacada de los 
autores arabes (Madrid, i860; 2. ed. 1872) is still 
the foundation, though even in its second edition 
it must frequently be used cautiously and criti¬ 
cally, the same author’s monumental Historia de 
los Mozarabes de Espana deducida de los mejores 
y mas autenticos testimonios de los escritores cris- 
iianos y arabes (.Madrid, 1897—1903; Tomo xiii. 
of the Memorias de la Real Academia de la 
Historia-. 58 pp. preface-f-976 pp. of text) is 
to be consulted for the whole Arab period. Of 
the many histories of towns and localities, so 
popular in Spain, only a few are of special historical 
value, e.g. Alvara Campaner y Fuertes, Bosqucjo 
histbrico de la dominacion islamita en las Islas 
Baleares (Palma 1888; on which cp. Codera, 
Estudios criticos de historia drabe espahola exx Colec- 
cion de Estudios arabes.^ vii, Saragossa 1903, p. 
249—3015 Alfred Bel, Les Benou Ghdnya., der- 
niers representants de I'Empire almoravide et leur 
lutte contre P empire almohade.^ Paris 1903); 
Mariano Caspar Remiro, Historia de Murcia 
musulmana (Saragossa 1905) etc. Altamira’s most 
recent comprehensive manual Historia de Espana 
y de la civilizacibn espahola (i—iii. Barcelona 
1900, 1902, 1906 down to the year 1700) is also 
occasionally useful, although its treatment of the 
Arab period is based on secondary sources only 
and must be used cautiously and critically. A 
good survey (based chiefly on A. Muller) is also 
given by Th. Lindner, Weltgesch. seit der V'olker- 
wanderung.^ ii. (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1902), 102—140. 
As a valuable bibliographical contribu¬ 
tion must be mentioned: F. Pons Boigues, 
Ensayo bio-bibliogrdjico sobre los kistoriadores y 
geografos arabigo-espaholes (Madrid, 1878); Broc- 
kelmann in his Gesch. arab. d. liter, also deals 
with the Spanish-Arabic writers, although his ac¬ 
counts (especially in the first volume) are fre¬ 
quently less complete than might be desired. 


Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Arabcr in Spa- 
nien und Sicilien (2= ed. Stuttgart, 1877) gives 
the best account of the particularly rich poeti¬ 
cal literature of the song-loving Spaniards, as 
well as of the so-called Moorish, as developed 
especially in their architecture which is cha¬ 
racterised by a wealth of decorative detail (ara¬ 
besques, stalactites, and ornamental inscriptions) 
and in which the ornamental element predomi¬ 
nates over the constructive; its development is 
traced by Schack from the great mosque of Cor¬ 
dova (786) to that jewel-casquet, the Alhambra. 
The best pictorial reproductions — many of them 
in colour — are as yet Calvert’s Moorish remains 
in Spain {Cordova. Sevilla. Toledo. Granada'. 
1906/1907). The manner and the extent of the 
influence, which the medieval civilization of Arab 
Spain exercised on the West, has so far been 
scientifically investigated to a small extent only: 
this applies e. g. to the still unsolved problem of 
the so-called school of translators at Toledo, and 
the intermediary role played by the Neo-Hebrew 
literature of the Spanish Jews which reached a 
high state of development under the influence of 
the Arabs. Cp. also Seybolds annual bibliographi¬ 
cal reports (since 1891) in Vollmbller’s Romani- 
scher yahresberichf. id., Die arab. Sprache in 
den roman. Landern in Grober’s Grundriss der 
roman. Philologie. I’’ (1904), 515—523; id., 
Hispano-Arabica in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.-. Ixiii, 350—364 and article 
ALJAMIA, besides the article ARABIA. 

(C. F. Seybold.) 

ANDARAB, Middle Persian (hypothetical) An- 
darap-ak (‘Between the waters’), a geographical 
name occurring several times in countries of Ira¬ 
nian speech to denote rivers and localities; 

1. The river on which Ardabil is situated, be¬ 
longing to the system of the Aras (Araxes). Rising 
on the south slope of the Sawalan chain (the 
Sablan of the Arabic geographers, see above p. 134*’) 
it flows in a curve round these mountains, first 
in a north-easterly, and below Ardabil, in a north¬ 
westerly direction. The sudden change of direction 
is caused by the mountains of Gilan which obstruct 
the course of the river like a dam and prevent 
it from flowing into the Caspian Sea. To the 
north east of the Sawalan_-Dagh the Nahr An- 
darab joins the river of Ahar coming from the 
west. The united river — the modern name of 
w'hich is Kara-Su — flows northward to join the 
Aras. The Nahr Andarab is nowadays called 
Balik-Su (‘fish-river’); the name Kara-Su is also 
frequently extended to it. 

2. Name of a town situated at a distance of 
a few parasangs from Bardha'^a, the capital of the 
province of Arran (q. v.); also name of the fruit¬ 
ful district of which Bardha‘a is the centre. 

3. Town in Khorasan, 2 parasangs fromMerw; 
also called Andaraba. 

4. Town and river, five days journey south-east 
of Simindjan (to the south east of Balkh); like 
N®. 3, it is also called Andaraba. 

Bibliography. To i—4; G. le Strange, 

The lands of the eastern Caliphate, p. 168 et seq. 

177, 401, 427; to i: K. Ritter, Erdkunde. ix. 

790 et seq. ; to 2—4: Yakut, MiPdjam (ed. Wus- 

tenf.), i. 372 et seq.. 558; to 4: Ibn Batuta (ed. 

Defremery and Sanguinetti), iii. 85; Marquart, 

Erdnsahr n. d. Geogr. des Pseudo Moses- 

Xorenacf. p. 81. (Streck.) 
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ANDIDJAN, chief town of the district Far- 
ghana in Russian Turkestan, important commer¬ 
cial town with 49 612 inhabitants (1900). Under 
the name of Andukan it is mentioned as early 
as the iv. (x.) century; it is said to have been 
re-built towards the end of the vii (xiii) century 
by the Mongol rulers Duwa and Kaidu; under 
the Timurids and later it was the residence of 
the princes or governors of Farghana; in Eastern 
Turkestan all inhabitants of Farghana are still 
called Andidjani. All buildings of the modern 
town (mosques, madrasa’s etc.) belong to the last 
century. In 1898 there was a rising against the 
Russian government, which was suppressed in a 
few days; in 1902 occurred a great earthquake, 
in which nearly all the houses of the natives were 
destroyed, and wich claimed 4500 victims. As in 
most towns of Turkestan, a Russian quarter has 
risen side by side with the original ‘Asiatic’ town. 

(VV. Barthold.) 

ANDJUMAN (Turkish pronunciation Endju- 
men), a Persian word the original meaning of 
which is ‘union, assembly, group’ (Arabic 
equivalents; and ma^ma^,') For a long 

time however, as Champlan points out, the word 
andjuman has been used to denote especially 
religions or denominational associa¬ 
tions such as the Zoroastrian societies of Yezd 
and Kerman which exercise judicial functions, and 
the associations of darwishes founded by Zahir 
al-Dawla, the governor of Hamadhan. Since the 
introduction of parliamentary government the 
word has acquired a new meaning, and the poli- 
tical groups which arose in great number at 
first in the provinces and later in Teheran, were 
called andjuman’s. In the latter sense the word 
has frequently been rendered by ‘club’, a trans¬ 
lation which, though not incorrect, yet fails to 
express adequately the character of these societies 
of modern Persia. Most of them undoubtedly 
present a striking analogy with the Clubs of the 
French revolution, and exercise the same kind of 
political activity. At the same time however they 
play, according to their importance, the part of 
provincial parliaments or municipalities. There 
have also been andjumans formed as philanthropic, 
scientific or technical societies, or even as pro¬ 
fessional syndicates; but all these associations, 
whatever their name, were devoted to liberal and 
constitutional ideas, and exercised some political 
activity. 

The most famous of these societies is the An- 
dj um an-i - M i 111 (National Club) of Tabriz 
founded on the i“‘ Ramadan 1324 (17'*’ Decem¬ 
ber 1906) by the leaders of the constitutional 
movement after leaving the British consulate where 
they had taken sanctuary (best). At first it con¬ 
sisted of twenty merchants and a few 
but the number of members increased rapidly and 
soon included representatives of all classes of the 
community. From the very beginning its influence 
was such that the wait ^ahd.^ Muhammad “All 
Mirza was represented in it by an accredited de¬ 
puty. Nor was the growth of its authority im¬ 
peded by some conflicts with the Chamber of 
Deputies, especially when the latter ordered the 
recall to Tabriz of the exiled “rr/aOTa’, or by the 
difficulties attending the vote on the law con¬ 
cerning the provincial assemblies which desired 
to obtain legal recognition at the earliest moment. 
The club was temporarily dispersed after the coup 


d’etat of June 1908, but re-assembling soon after- 
wards, it seized the supreme power in Adhar- 
baidjan and appointed Sattar Khan and Bakir 
Khan generals of the constitutional party; working 
in agreement with the other andjumans of Persia 
it organized the well-known gallant resistance 
against the perjured government. Although sup¬ 
ported all through by the press, the National 
Club decided to found an official organ, the 
Djerlde-i Mill! which published the minutes of 
their meetings. 

The next in importance after the Tabriz club, 
is the sacred club of Ispahan, founded in 1907; 
it consists of 18 members, 3 from each class of 
the community, and ordinarily meets every Satur¬ 
day. It is the andjuman of Ispahan which organised 
the resistance against absolutism in the South of 
Persia; it also secured for the constitutional party 
the powerful assistance of the BaHitiyarls and 
freed Farsistan from the domination of the Shah. 
Other societies of no less activity were founded 
at Meshhed (3 andjumans, of which one is charitable, 
and another educational), Hamadhan, Ardabll, 
Resht, Shiraz, Bender-Bushir etc. At the last men¬ 
tioned place the opening of the meeting was 
announced by salutes of artillery, and the troops 
presented arms before the delegates of the people. 

The capital was somewhat slow in following 
the example set by the provinces. At first it had 
only meetings of corporations for the purpose of 
preparing the elections — for which each class of 
the population nominated its representatives sepa¬ 
rately. — But as soon as the andjumans had been 
approved of by the religious authorities of “Irak 
their number multiplied rapidly. A separate one 
arose in each quarter of the town, and a central 
andjuman served as a municipal council and ori¬ 
ginated many important reforms. Other societies 
were formed to include people belonging to the 
same province, or following the same occupations, 
e.g. students, professors, physicians, and telegraph 
officials, or interested, in the same questions; 
similarly there was founded a society for Public 
Education, which had representatives in the pro¬ 
vinces, an agricultural club and many charitable 
associations. The Andjuman of the Brethren ad¬ 
mitted Zoroastrians as members. There was even 
a society of women; the Andjuman-iNiswan which 
met every Friday for the discussion of social ques¬ 
tions of interest to women. During these meetings 
ladies were not permitted to smoke or to drink 
tea, nor were they allowed to bring their children. 
In June 1908 Teheran possessed no less than 114 
andjumans; nearly every inhabitant of the town 
belonged to one, and many to several. It must be 
admitted that apart from a few exceptions, these 
societies in spite of their great number and varied 
aims, maintained on the whole a perfectly correct 
attitude. Their meetings were much frequented, 
and the smallness of the contributions facilitated 
the acquisition of new members. 

Several Persian andjumans were founded in 
foreign countries; at Bombay e.g. there exists a 
Persian patriotic society called the Andjuman 
i-Watankhahan-i Irani. After the restitution of con¬ 
stitutional government in Turkey several liberal 
associations, among them a Persian Committee of 
Union and Progress, were founded at Constantinople 
in order to collect financial assistance for the 
champions of freedom, and to secure for them 
the sympathies of Europe. Persian societies for 
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mutual assistance have for a long time existed in 
the Caucasus and in India. 

In India the name of andjuman has been adopted 
by a large number of Muslim societies, on which 
cp. A. le Chatelier’s important article on the j 4 ga 
Khan in the Revtie du Monde mitsnlman (November 

1906, p. 77-78; cp. also ibid. November—December 

1907, p. 579, January 1908, p. 172, March 1908, 
p. 600). Such societies are e.g. the Andjuman 
Islamlya at Bombay which has done much to 
improve the state of the Indian Muslims; the 
Andjuman Islamlya of Patna, Lahore, Bangalore, 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly; the Andjuman-i Muzaf- 
farl of Bombay; the Andjuman-i Mufid Ahl-i 
Islam of Vellore; the Andjuman Mufidu ' 1 -Islam 
of Madanpore and others. 

Bibliography. Robert Champlan, Lcs 
Andjoilmens (in the Bulletin du Comite de f Asie 
Frangaise.^ May 1908, p. 175-176); Ghilan, Le 
club National de Tauris (in the Revue du monde 
Musulman., May, 1907, p. 1-9, and August— 
September 1907, p. 106—117). — See also 
Revue du monde Mttsulman., May 1907, p. 
311-312 and 379, August—September 1905, p. 
J45—147, November—December 1907, p. 569 
(on the Andjuman-i Niswan), January 1908, p. 
85—89, and 161, March, 1908, p. 597-598, May 
190S, p. 167-168, October 1908, p. 291—293, 
September 1908, p. 745, November 1908, p. 
534—539 (on the National Club of Tabriz), 
for the Persian andjumans. (L. Bouvat.) 
AND KH Ul, in YSkut {Mu'^djam., ed. Wustenf., 
i. 372) Andakhudh, also written Addakhud and 
al-Nakhud, name of a province (klranate) and 
town in Afghan Turkestan. The town is situated 
on the river Sangalik and serves as an intermediate 
station for the caravan trade between Afghanistan 
and Bukhara. 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, The lands 
of the eastern caliphate.^ p. 426 and the authors 
quoted in the note to that passage. 

ANEI_ZA [see '^un'aiza.] 

ANFAL (a.), plural of Nafal.^ booty; Surat 
al-Anfal is the title of Sara 8. 

ANGAREB (ankarIe), a low bedstead 
covered with leather, used in the Sudan. 

ANGORA, the ancient Ancyra, called An- 
kira by the Arabs and Enguriye by the Turks, 
capital of the wilayet of the same name in Asia 
Minor. The town which, according to Cuinet, 
has 27 825 inhabitants, is built upon the slopes 
of a rock which rises above the plain to a height 
of about 500 feet; at the top of the rock is the 
citadel {Ak kafa'). The most notable building is 
the mosque of Ha^'djl Bairam dating from the 
time of sultan Sulaiman, at the north side of 
which are found the remains of the famous temple 
with the inscription of the emperor Augustus 
(Monumentum Ancyranum). Since 1892 Angora 
has been the terminus of the Anatolian railway. 
The town is also known for its goats and cats, 
but the formerly flourishing wool-industry and the 
important export-trade in materials made of goats 
hair has now ceased; at present these materials 
are only manufactured in a single village of the 
wilayet called Stanos or Istanos. The distillation 
of spirits is now a flourishing industry, and the 
surrounding district produces excellent wine and 
other kinds of fruit. 

History. During the prime of the Arab 
caliphate the town suffered frequently through 


the annual raids against the Byzantine empire; it 
was not, however, permanently occupied by the 
Muslims until the time of the Seldjuks. After the 
fall of this dynasty the district of Angora was 
temporarily independent, until it was incorporated 
in the Ottoman empire by Murad i. (761-792 = 
1359—1389). In the neighbourhood of the town 
is the plain of Cibukabad, the scene of the battle 
between Bayazid and Timur (19 Dhu "l-Hidjdja 
804 = 20 July 1402) in whjch the former was 
defeated and taken prisoner. 

Bibliography". V. Cuinet, La Turquic 
d'Asie.^ i. 279 et seq."^ Pauly-Wissowa, Realcn- 
cvklop. der klass. Altertumssoissensch..^ s. v. 
ANHALWARA (Axalawata), the former ca¬ 
pital of Gudjarat, taken by Mahmud of Gh,izna in 
416 (1025). The site is now occupied by the 
town of Pad an (in northern Baroda). 

al-'^ANHURI b. Selim EfendI, modem Sy- 
rian-Arabic poet, two volumes of whose 
poems were published at Damascus 1885 and 
Bairtit 1886, under the title Sihr Hdrut -va-badZiL 
ALarut. An elegy on the death of his relative 
Yuhanna al-Anhuri who died in Paris on the 13. 
Adhar (March) 1890 (cp. Journ. Asiat.., serie 9, 
xvii, p. 333) was printed in the collection al- 
ALubakkiydt published as a memorial to the latter 
(Bairut 1890, p. 2l). Two other works: Ayat al- 
'"asr and al-f^axohar al-fard are mentioned in 
Zaidan’s catalogue for 1906/1907, on p. 105. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ANI, an A rmenian town, the ruins of 
which are found on the right bank of the Arpa- 
Cai (called by the Armenians Akhurvan) at a 
distance of about 20 miles from the point where 
that river flows into the Araxes. The origin of 
the name is unknown, though the suggestion has 
been made that the town may owe its name to a 
temple of the Iranian goddess Anahita (the Greek 
Anaitis). It is certain at any rate that the district 
was inhabited in the pre-chri.stian period, pagan 
tombs having been found in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of the town. As a fortress Ani is mentioned 
as early as the v. century A. D.; it was bound 
to be chosen for that purpose owing to its strong 
position between the ravine of Tzagkotzadzor, 
through which a stream coming from the Hills of 
.Yladja flows towards the Arpa-Cai, and the steep 
bank of that river. In the ensuing centurie.s the 
royal house of the Kamsarakan had a castle at 
Ani, the foundations of this building, erected of 
stone blocks without mortar right on the rock, 
have been discovered during the excavations in 
the citadel. The oldest portion of the building 
seems to be a little church built perhaps before 
the castle (towards the vii. century), W'hich later 
was incorporated in the castle and used by the 
Kamsarakan as a domestic chapel. 

From the viii. century onward the district of 
Ani, like the rest of Armenia, was under the 
suzerainty of the caliphs. During this period the 
dynasty of the Bagratids succeeded in gradually 
enlarging their possessions and in establishing 
their power on a firm basis. The princes of this 
house endeavoured to enter into direct relations 
with the caliphs without having recourse to the 
Muslim governors of Armenia. In A. D. 887 the 
Bagratid Ashot ‘prince of the princes of Armenia 
and Georgia’ was proclaimed king by the nobles 
of his country and confirmed in this dignity by 
the caliph. The son of this first king, Smbat 
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(called by Arabic authors Sanbat b. Ashut) was 
crucified in the year 914 by the governor Yusuf 
b. Abi ’ 1 -Sadj, whose act is stigmatised as ‘ty¬ 
ranny and rebellion against God and His prophet’ 
by Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, p. 252^ Even 
under Smbat the kingdom of the Bagratids is said 
to have included the whole region from Dwin 
(Arab. Dabll) to Bard!ja‘a reaching southwards as 
far as the frontiers of Mesopotamia (al-Djazira; 
thus al-Istakhir. ed. de Goeje, p. 188 and 194). 
The son of the murdered king, Ashot the Iron, 
succeeded, partly with Byzantine assistance, in 
re-conquering his kingdom; as ruler of Armenia 
he bore the Persian title shahanshah (king of 
kings) which had already been conferred on his 
predecessor and rival, Ashot son of Shapuh, by 
Sabuk, the successor of Yusuf. 

A early as the first half of the ix. century the 
Bagratids under Ashot Msaker bought the district 
of AnI from the Kamsarakan; but it was not till 
time of Ashot iii. (961— 977 ) that AnI became 
the royal capital. The wall which is now extant 
was built by Smbat ii. (977—989); the site of 
an older wall erected in 964 has been fixed by 
the excavations of 1893, and a comparison of the 
spaces enclosed by the two walls shows that a 
few decades had been sufficient to witness a con¬ 
siderable increase in the number of inhabitants. 
At a later period town life was undoubtedly not 
restricted to the comparatively narrow space 
within the walls. The Bagratids built several 
bridges over the Arpa-Cai thus enabling the trade 
between Trebizonde and Persia to take the shor¬ 
ter route through AnI instead of passing through 
Dwin. Their dynasty reached the summit of its 
power under Gagik I (990—1020); and the most 
flourishing state of the capital would naturally 
coincide with this period; from 993 onwards AnI 
was the residence of the Catholicos of Armenia. 
As numerous inscriptions prove, Gagik retained 
the Persian title of shahanshah which also ap¬ 
pears in an Armenian form (arkayitz arkai); he 
was also styled ‘king of the Armenians and Ge¬ 
orgians.’ The remains of a church erected by 
Gagik in tool were excavated in 1905 and igo6; 
among them was found a statue of the king 
which represents him as wearing Muslim head- 
gear (turban); the same headgear is also found 
in a relief portrait of his predecessor Smbat ii. 
preserved in the monastery of Hagbat. 

Under Gagiks successors the kingdom rapidly 
hurried towards its close, and as early as 1044 
it became a part of the Byzantine empire. The 
growth of the town of AnI however was flirther 
encouraged by the Byzantine governors (catapans); 
an Armenian inscription ascribes to the catapan 
Aaron the erection of a magnificent aqueduct 
conducting water from the hills of Aladja to the 
town. 

The Greek rule was ended by the sultan Alp 
Arslan who conquered and destroyed AnI in the 
year 1064; according to Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Tomb., 
X. 27) the town possessed at that time 500 chur¬ 
ches. In 1072, a year after the defect of the em¬ 
peror Romanos Diogenes, the sultan sold AnI to 
the Muslim dynasty of the Shaddadids (probably 
of kurdish descent, mentioned as early as the x. 
century as rulers of Gandja), and down to the 
end of the xii. century the town remained (apart 
from a few interruptions) the residence of a 
branch of that family. At that period the town had 


two mosques, one of which is still preserved and 
has been used, since 1907, as a museum for the 
objects discovered during the excavations; the 
other collapsed during the second half of the xix. 
century. There are also Christian buildings be¬ 
longing to the same period; the Shaddadids 
acted as beneficent ralers even towards their 
Christian subjects, and being related by marriage 
to the Bagratids, they were recognised by the 
Christian population as native and lawful kings. 
The walls of the town were repaired and fur¬ 
nished with some towers during their rule. 

AnI was for the first time conquered by the 
Georgians as early as 1124, under David II who 
laid the foundation of the power of the Georgian 
kings; after the final expulsion of the Shaddadids 
the town became a part of the kingdom of Geor¬ 
gia, but was left in the possession of the Arme¬ 
nian dynasty of the Zakharids wo held it as a 
fief. Under the ZaUiarids the walls of the town 
were extended so as to reach the steep banks of 
the Arpa-Cai. The ecclesiastical buildings of the 
period show that the Georgian rulers (like their 
Greek predecessors) favoured the so-called ‘Chal- 
cedonitic’ (Greek-Orthodox) tendency, which ac¬ 
cordingly predominated at the time, — a fact ig¬ 
nored by the Armenian tradition. There was no 
religious persecution of Muhammadans during this 
period, just as there had been no persecution of 
Christians under the Shaddadids; a Muslim con¬ 
temporary (cp. Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, p. 242 
et seq.) bears witness to the fact that the Geor¬ 
gian king protected Islam against all injury, and 
that under their rule no distinction was made 
between Muslim and Georgian. 

AnI was besieged unsuccessfully by the Kh"'a- 
rizmshah ^alal al-Dln in 1226, and conquered 
by the Mongols in 1239; but even after this 
conquest the town remained for a time in the 
possession of the Zakharids; an inscription on 
the main gate shows that at a later period it tvas 
considered the ‘private domain’ (Khass-Indju) 
of the Mongol rulers of Persia; but it never re¬ 
gained its former importance. According to tradi¬ 
tion AnI was finally destroyed by an earthquake 
in the year 1319; but both inscriptions and coins 
of a later date have been found. A variety of 
copper-coins struck at AnI by the Ilkhan Sulai- 
man (1339— 1344 ) is called by the Turks ‘mon¬ 
key-coin’ (ntaimttn sikkesi)^ the coins bearing the 
image of a hairy figure. Money with the inscrip¬ 
tion AnI was struck as late as the second half 
of the xiv. century by the Djalair, and even in 
the XV. century by the Kara-Koyunlu; but their 
mint is probably to be sought in the vicinity of 
the town, perhaps in the fortress of Malmzpert at 
a distance of less than 2 miles from AnI. It is 
impossible to determine when the town was fi¬ 
nally abandoned by the inhabitants; the excava¬ 
tions shows that after the decay of the palaces 
and churches a rude and miserable population 
had built their dwellings on the ruins. At the 
time of Ker Porter’s visit (November 1817) it was 
possible even without excavations to distinguish 
clearly these houses and their separate rooms, as 
well as the streets of the later period, which are 
only 12—14 feet wide. AnI is now the name of 
a Turkish village situated near the ruins. As the 
villages of the neighbourhood possess no mosque 
for the Friday service, the mosque of the town 
which is still comparatively well preserved, was 
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down to recent times used for the purpose. This 
is done even now on one occasion in the year, 
although in the eyes of many Muslims the build¬ 
ing has been desecrated, since the objects found 
during the excavations, including the statue of 
king Gagik and many stones with crosses, were 
brought into the mosque. 

Bibliography. Accounts of the history 
of Ani are chiefly found in Armenian sources, 
especially in Stephan Asolik, a contemporary 
of king Gagik I. The Arabic and Persian ac¬ 
counts are extremely scanty, and the town is 
not mentioned at all by the Arabic geographers 
of the ix. and x. century; Yakut (ed. Wustenf., 
i. 70) gives it a single line; Hamd Allah Kaz- 
wTni (cp. Nizam al-Mulk, Siyasat-Name.^ ed. 
Schefer, Supplement, p. 229) states merely that 
the district has a cold climate and produces 
much corn and little fruit (translated in The 
lands of the eastern caliphate by G. le Strange, 
p. 183: ‘a town in the mountains where much 
fruit was grown’). Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb. x. 
27) seems to be the only Muslim author who 
describes (not quite accurately) the situation 
of Ani. 

The ruins were first visited in 1693 by 
GemelH-Carreri {Collection de tons les voyages 
faits autour du motide., ii. Paris 1788, p. 94) 
and described at length in 1817 by Ker Porter 
{Travels., i. London 1821, p. 172—175). Since 
the peace of Turkmen-Cai (1827), in which 
Persia ceded the district of Eriwan to Russia, 
the Arpa-Cai constitutes the frontier between 
Russia and Turkey; the ruins of Ani therefore, 
although on Turkish ground, were now situated 
close to the Russian frontier, and travellers 
could visit them from Russia without danger or 
difficulty. Plans of the town were sketched by 
Texier (1839; cp. Voyages en Armcnie., Paris 
1842, Atlas, plate n“. 14) and Abich (1844; 
cp. M. Brosset, Rapports sur tin voyage dans 
la Georgic et dans PArmcnie, St. Petersburg 
1851, Atlas, plate n*!. 23 and id., Les mines 
d'Ani, St. Petersburg i860, .-f/Zar, plate n". 30); 
Abich’s plan was still used during the excava¬ 
tions of the last years. The Christian monu¬ 
ments were specially described by Murawjew 
(1848; cp. his Gruziya i Armcniya, St. Peters¬ 
burg 1848); an account of the Muhammadan 
inscriptions is given by Khanykow (1848; cp. 
Melanges Asiatiqiies, i. 70 et seq. and M. Brosset, 
Rapports etc. rapport, p. 121—150); the 

Album compiled by Kastner (1850) contains 
pictures of architectural monuments on 36 leaves, 
and a collection of Armenian, Arabic, Persian 
and Georgian inscriptions on ir leaves (cp. 
Brosset, Les mines d'A/ii, p. 10—63). Among 
Armenian writers special recognition is due to 
Nerses Sargisyan and Sargis IJjalalyantz for the 
collection of Armenian inscriptions. A study 
on the history of the town based on this ma¬ 
terial was published by the Armenian Alishan 
(Venice 1855, in Armenian, cp. Brosset in the 
Melanges Asiatiqties, iv. 392—412); the writer 
had not himself visited the ruins, but his re¬ 
sults have only been made obsolete through 
the excavations of the last decades. 

Am became a part of the Russian empire 
through the conquests made in the war of 
1877-1878; but the excavations were not begun 
until 1892; they were interrupted for li years 


after 1893, and continued systematically since 
1904. The results of these investigations con¬ 
ducted by N. Marr throw new light on the 
history of the town. Buildings which formerly 
had been inscribed to the Bagratids have now 
been recognised as dating from a later period; 
on the other hand discoveries have been made 
both in the town and in its surroundings of 
buildings belonging to the earliest period of 
Armenian Ghristianity, when the influence of 
the Syrian Church had not yet been supplanted 
by the Greek civilization. The excavations have 
brought to light clear evidence both of Byzan¬ 
tine and of Arab and Persian influence, where 
the tradition of the church has preserved no 
record of such connections with foreign culture. 
The results of the excavations have therefore 
acquired considerable importance not only for 
the investigation of Armenian history but also 
for the treatment of general historical questions 
on the relations between the civilizations of 
Christianity and of Islam. 

As the excavations have not yet been com¬ 
pleted, only separate articles and reports by 
Marr are so far available: \. Ani, stolitza drewnei 
Armenii (St. Petersburg 1898, from the col¬ 
lection Bratskaya pomoshc arni'anani)-, cp. Mit- 
teil. des Seminars fur oriental. Sprachen, kVestas. 
Stud. ii. 93 et seq.', 2. Raskopki w Ani w iqop 
godit (St. Petersburg, 1906, from the Ivwiestiya 
Lmp. Archeologi'ceskoi Kommissii part 18); 3. 0 
raskopkach i rabotach w Ani. I'etom igod g. 
(St. Petersburg 1907); 4. Zapiski wostol. old. 
Lmp. Russk. Arch. Obshc., xvii. protokoUy, p. 
XXV—xxviii (on the excavations of 1905). A 
systematic study of the history of Ani based 
on the results of the excavations is still wan¬ 
ting. The facts brought together in this article 
are derived partly from the reports quoted and 
partly from direct communications from the 
explorer and his collaborators. 

(W. Barthold.) 

'ANKA”, a large legendary bird, which is 
said to have received its name from its long neck 
or, according to others, from a white collar on 
the neck. (The name of the biblical 'Anakim is 
derived from the same root). The further accounts 
of Arabic authors suggest both the griffin and 
the phoenix, and legend connects the ‘anka’ with 
the ashab al-rass [q. v.] mentioned in sura 25, 40 
and 50, 12. Although it is generally assumed that 
the bird only existed in the remote past, Ibn 
Khallikan (quoted by al-DamIri) claims to have 
read in the historian al-FarghanI, that an 'anka’ 
was to be seen among other strangs animals in 
the zoological garden of the Fatimite caliph. The 
description which he adds indicates that he al¬ 
ludes to a species of waders (herons) occurring in 
Upper Egypt). 

Bibliography. KazwInI (ed. Wustenf.) i. 
419 et seq.', Damiri, LLayat al-Haya-dodn s. v.; 
Freytag, Proverbia Arabum, ii. 25; Lane, The 
1001 niglits, chap. 20, note 22. 

ANKABUT (a.), the spider. Al-Kazwinl and 
al-DamIrl mention several species, the most dan¬ 
gerous of which is the poisonous tarantula, al- 
Riitail 3 ‘ or al-Rstthailt. Al-Damlrl also describes 
a fieldspider of reddish colour with fine h.air on 
its body; at the head it has four claws with which 
it bites; it digs a nest in the ground, and seizes 
its prey by night. The weaving spiders make their 
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webs according to mathematical rules; according 
to some the male spins the warp and the female 
the worf; according to others the female only is 
capable of making a web; as material they use 
spittle. When the web is finished the spider sits 
down in a corner waiting for a fly to enter the 
web, and pounces on it at once. Others suspend 
themselves on threads, others sit motionless on 
the ground and catch their prey at a jump; after 
rendering it helpless by entangling it in their 
web they carry it off to their lair and suck its 
blood. According to al-Djahiz the spiders young 
are among the most wonderful of existing things 
because they are able to spin without being taught. 
The spider lays eggs out of which come small 
worms which, after three days, change into spiders; 
the act of copulation lasts a very long time, Damirl 
describes how the male approaches the female. — 
Spiders webs are applied to external wounds to 
stay the flow of blood; they are also used for 
polishing comished silver. The spiders themselves 
when pounded, are said to be a good remedy 
against mucous fever etc. — According to the 
tradition a spider once saved Muhammad from a 
great danger. When daring the Hidjra he and 
Abu Bakr had sought refuge in a cave the 
Kuraish who pursued him found a spider web in 
its opening. They therefore gave up the search 
thinking that no one could have entered the cave 
a short time previously. This and similar legends 
are founded on the fact that the spider makes its 
web with extraordinary rapidity. — Surat al-^An- 
kabut is the title of sura 29. — Cp. also the article 
ASTURI.AB. 

Bibliography. Kazwini (ed. Wustenf.), i. 

439; Damlrl (Cairo, 1298), ii. 132 ct scq. 

_ (J. Ruska.) 

ANMUDAEJ, arabicised from the Persian 
riumuda., model, pattern. 

ANNA, a coin and weight in British India. 
The coin equals 1/16 of a rupee [q.v.] 

ANOSHARWAN, Arabic form of the name 
assumed by Khosraw I (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, i. 
862), Pehlevi andshak-rtiwan^ Pazend anbsh-ruan., 
‘of immortal soul’; in Persian it has become 
Nushlrawan (FirdawsI), explained as nushin-rawan, 
of gentle soul {Burhdn-i KatH). — It is also the 
name of a son of Manucihr and a daughter of 
Mahmud of Ghazna, who was amir of Diurdjan 
from 420—434 (1029—1042; Ibn al-Athir ix. 
262 14). [cp. NUpiRWAN], (Cl. Huart.) 

ANOSHARWAN b. Khalid b. Muhammad 
al-KashanI, wazir of the Sel^uks Mahmud (521 = 
1127) and Mas‘ud (528=530= 1134—1136), and 
from 526—528 (1132—H34) of the caliph al- 
Mustarshid bi’llah. Anbsharwan was greatly honou¬ 
red by his contemporaries, and especially praised 
in many poems by poets of his time, because he 
was an author himself and liked the society of 
poets. He composed memoirs in Persian on the 
events of his time, entitled Futur zaman al-sudur 
•wa-sudur zaman al-futur.^ which were later trans¬ 
lated into Arabic by ‘Imad al-Din [q.v.]. Al- 
Bondari’s abridged version of this translation has 
been edited by Houtsma {Recueil de textes relat. 
a fhist. des Seldjoucides, ii). Another work by 
him, entitled Nafthat al^MasdUr is mentioned by 
al-WarawIni (ed. Mirza Muhammad, p. 4) and 
HadjdjI Khalifa, but is not extant. It was Anosharwan 
who encouraged al-Harirl to compose his famous 
makdmas. He died in Ramadan 532 (Mai 1138}. 


Bibliography. Recueil de textes relat. a 
Bhist. des Seldjoucides.^ ii. preface; Ibn al-AthIr 
(ed. Tomb.), x. xi; Sibt b. al-DjawzI, MS. Leiden. 
ANSAB (a.), plural of Nusub or Nusb [q.v.]. 
al-ANSAR (a.), ‘the helpers’, title of the 
believers of Medina who received and assisted 
the prophet after his flight from Mekka. They are 
sometimes called more explicitly Ansar al-NabI, 
‘the helpers of the prophet’. The word is probably 
the plural of nasir., which however does not occur 
in the sense of the religious term in question. To 
express the singular the patronymic form ansdrl 
was derived from the plural Ansar', this form 
however is also used as a patronymic in the sense 
of ‘descending from one of the Ansar’ and as an 
adjective ‘belonging to the Ansar’, and forms the 
plural ansarlyun. In making Jesus call the disciples 
helpers of God (Sura 3, 45; 61, 14) Muhammad 
seems to play on the resemblance of the word 
with Nasdrd, the name of the Christians; the idea 
that the believers should be helpers of Allah is 
several times expressed by Muhammad. He men¬ 
tions the Ansar with special distinction together 
with the Muhddjirun [q. v.] as those who led 
the way, and who are followed by the other 
believers (Sura 9, loi); besides Sura 9, uS this is 
the only passage in the Korean in which the 
word is directly applied to the faithful of Medina. 

At a time when Muhammad’s doctrines had 
rendered his position at hlekka very precarious, he 
succeeded in creating an interest in Islam in a 
number of men from Medina who had come to 
Mekka for the pilgrimage. Having assured himself 
of their protection he emigrated to Medina (A.D. 
622) and found there the promised assistance for 
himself and for his community, part of whom 
were living in the directest poverty and had to rely 
on the material help of their friends at Medina; 
he also found assistance in spreading his faith. 
At first the followers of Muhammad were chiefly 
members of the Medinite tribe of IGiazradj, and 
the name An.sar must be understood as referring 
to them; the tribe of Aws kept back in the be¬ 
ginning, and was partly even hostile to the prophet; 
within the ranks of the Ansar themselves not a 
few made a distinction betw’een the assistance 
which they were prepared to render to Muhammad 
as prophet and as statesman. The community 
of believers at Medina is thus divided into 
Muhadjiriin and Ansar, and the two constituent 
parts remained distinctly separate, although the 
prophet strove from the very beginning to knit 
them together as closely as possible by establish¬ 
ing the bond of brotherhood between indivi¬ 
dual Muhadjiriin and Ansar. The most intimate 
companions of the prophet always belonged to 
the circle of the companions of the flight; and 
within the Ansar themselves there remained cer¬ 
tain pre-islamic tribal contrasts, which however 
never again became as acute as before. The duty 
of supporting the poor, although involving a very 
pressing burden, was fulfilled by the Ansar in 
a most self-sacrificing spirit; for the rest the ‘as¬ 
sistance’ rendered was at first chiefly of a defen¬ 
sive character, it was only reluctantly that they 
lent their aid for the offensive w'ars of the faith, 
and none of the Ansar took part in the first 
struggles against Mekka. The want of enthusiasm 
shown by the Ansar in the fulfilment of the mili¬ 
tary duty was a source of much anxiety for the 
prophet; he relied however on the help of Allah, 
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wliere the help of men was not forthcoming. 
Gradually the helpers became his subjects. While 
expected to advance his cause they were also 
prohibited from rendering any form of assistance 
to his enemies; they were commanded e. g. to 
lay information with Muhammad against their 
pagan relatives. At the same time they preserved 
up to a certain point the right of criticism, and 
demanded respect for their persons, which Mu- 
hammed was ready to accord. — The Ansar had 
no reason to regret their espousal of the cause 
of the prophet; ‘Allah helps those wo help him’ 
was a saying of Muhammad, which did not remain 
unfulfilled. After passing through the critical period 
the community of the Ansar soon began to flourish; 
rich spoils of war flowed into the town, and trade 
improved. After the taking of Mekka many Ansar 
feared that Muhammad might transfer the seat of 
government to that town, but he allayed their 
fears by saying that he wished to live where they 
lived and to die where they died. It is obvious 
that he could have found in the population of 
no other town such trustworthy supports of his 
ecclesiastical state as the Ansar had gradually be¬ 
come. Vet it was the fate of the Ansar to see 
the noble population of Mekka, who formerly 
had opposed the prophet in every possible way, 
loaded with tokens of his favour [cp. further the 
article MUHAMMAD.] 

Although the hluslim monarchy after Muham- 
mads death was at first elective, the Ansar did 
not succeed in securing the dignity of caliph for 
one of their number; and when it had become 
hereditary in a dynasty of the Koraisli belonging 
to Mekka they were for ever excluded from the 
succession. They became however the classical 
types of Muslim piety, devoted to the memory 
of Muhammad and pre-eminent in the science of 
tradition. This distinction was their answer to the 
pride of the Mekkans, which occasionally found 
expression in venomous words; they could also 
appeal to the fact that they alone had rendered 
assistance to the persecuted believers in their 
direct need, and the recognition which their con¬ 
duct had received from the prophet. Like the Ko- 
raish they traced back their excellence to the 
character of their noble ancestors and opposed 
the confident pride of the Koraish in their an¬ 
cestral nobility by an embellished version, pro¬ 
bably invented at that time and for this purpose, 
of their own early history, which told of glorious 
past in South Arabia, their traditional home; it 
is probable that the famous contrast between 
Northern and Southern Arabs established by the 
genealogists, had its chief source in the jealous 
imagination of the Ansar (see Goidziher, A/«/;a»2- 
uiedanische Stiidien^ i. 93 seqd) Vet their chief 
pride was in the name of Ansar, which they 
preferred to their former much praised tribal 
names of Medina. 

Bibliography. A. Sprenger, Das Leben 

ttnd die Lehre des Mohammad ; A. Miiller, Der 

Islam im Morgen- tind Abcndland'.! H. Grimme, 

Mohammed^ Caetani, Annali dell ''Islam'., D. S. 

Margoliouth, Mohammed and the rise of Islam', 

H. Reckendorf, Mohammed und die Seinen. 

(H. Reckendorf.) 

‘ANSARA (dialectical form ‘'anseretK), name of 
a festival celebrated in North Africa and other 
places on the 24. June (according to the Julian 
calendar), by lighting fires of plants which produce 


much smoke, (cp. our fires on the day of John 
the Baptist) and by similar usages; the object 
being to produce a wet and therefore fruitful year 
by sympathetic magic. According to Dozy, Stip- 
f lenient, ii. 181, the word is denved from the 
hebr. nnajl pentecost. 

Bibliography. Besides Dozy loc. cil. and 
the books quoted there: Doutte, Merrakech, i. 
377 i Westermarck, Midsummer customs in 
Morocco (Folklore, 1905); Bel, La population 
mustilmane de Tlemcen in Revue des etudes 
ethnograph. et sociolog., 1908; Destaing, Fetes 
et coutumes saisonni'eres chez les beni Snous in 
Revue Africaine, p. 362 et seq. 

ANSARI (Abu Isma‘il ‘Abd Allah b. Abu 
Mansur Muhammad), one of the oldest and most 
famous Persian mystics, usually called Pir-i 
Ansar or (after his birth-place) Pir-i Hiri, his 
nisba indicating that he boasted of Arab descent (he 
is said to have been a descendant of the famous 
Abu Aiyub al-Ansarl). The year of his birth is 
396 (1006), that of his death 481 (1088). Ansari 
is the author of several Arabic and Persian works, 
the titles of which are enumerated by Ethe and 
Zhukowski in the books quoted below. The best 
known of them are his Prayers (Munddjdt) 
which have been frequently printed (Teheran, 
1299, 1304; India, 1286, 1297). 

Bibliography. SuyutI, Tabakat al-rnufas- 
sirln (ed. Meursinge), p. 15; DhahabI, Tabakat 
al-huffaz (ed. Wustenf.) p. 24; 'l^o.ral, Nafahat 
al-uns (Calcutta), p. 212; Ethe in the Grundriss 
der iron. Fhilol., ii. 282; Zhukowski in TVostoc- 
niya Zam'etki, p. 79 et seq. 
al-ANTAKI (Dawud b. ‘Omar al-Darir), Arabic 
writer on medicine, born at Antioch as a 
son of the ra^Is of Karyat Sldi Habib al-Nadjdjar; 
in spite of his blindness he travelled extensively, 
and visited Asia Minor where he learned Greek, 
in order to study the sources of his science in 
in the original texts. Later he lived at Damascus 
and Cairo and died in 1008 (1599) at Mekka, 
where he had resided less than a year. 

His chief work is a great compendium of the 
whole science of medicine Tadhkirat uli 'l-alb'ab 
sua 'l-dqami' li 'lladjab alludjdb, printed at Cairo 
1308-1309 = 1324 (Dhail by a pupil, and, on 
the margin, a treatise on Therapeutics, entitled 
al-Nuzha al-mubhidja fl tashidh al-adhhdn vja 
ta’-dil al-amzidqa), cp. Leclerc, in the Notices et 
Fxtraits, xxiii, p. xiii. The ars amatoria having 
always been considered as an appendix to medical 
science, he prepared an abridgment of the work 
of Muhammad al-Sarradj (died 500=1106) on 
Love, entitled Tazytn al-aswdk bi tafsll (tartib') 
ashwak aNushshak, printed Bulak 1281, 1291; 
Cairo, 1279, 1305, 1308; cp. Kosegarten, Chrestom. 
arab., p. 22; A. v. Kremer, Ideen, p. 408 ; Gold- 
ziher, in the Sitzungsher. d. Wien. Akademie, 
Phil.-hist. Classe, Ixxviii, 513 et seq., n° vii. In 
addition to a few smaller treatises on his science 
he wrote a book on the philosophers stone Risdla 
fi 'l-td'lr -dsa 'Nukdb (de Slane, Cat. d. mss. 
ar. de la Bibl. Nationals, n° 2625, s) and one 
on the application of astrology to medicine Un- 
mudhadj fl "^ilm al-falak (ibid., n'’ 2357, P). 

Bibliography. MuhibbI, Khulasat al- 
Athar, ii. 140—149; Leclerc, Histoire de la 
medecine arabe, ii. 304; Wustenfeld, Geschichte 
der arab. Aerzte und Naturforscher, N<>. 275; 
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Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter.^ ii. 364. 

(Brockelmann.) 

al-ANTAKI (Yahya b. Sa^Id), Arabic 
author who continued the history of Eutychius 
[q. V.]. The work which deals with the years from 
326—417 (938—1026) was completed at Antioch, 
where the author had gone in 405 (1014/1015). 
It is probable that he was bom in Egypt where 
he had spent the first 35—40 years of his life, 
and that he died in 458 (1066). 

Bibliography. V. von Rosen, Imperator 

Wasilii Bolgaroboitza etc. (St. Petersburg, 1883); 

Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ i. 148; 

Wasilew, Wizantiya i Arabi.^ iih, 58 et seq. 

ANTAKIYA (the classical antiochia), a town 
in Northern Syria, situated in the very produc¬ 
tive and beautiful plain of the lower Orontes 
valley, not very far from the rivers mouth, (about 
14 miles in a straight line) under 36° to' North. 
Lat. and 36'’ 6' East, Long. (Greenw.) 

Antakiya was founded in E. C. 300 by Seleucus I 
in place of two unimportant older Greek colonies; 
as the residence of art-loving mlers and as an 
important emporium of trade, it soon became the 
capital of Syria, and was later regarded as the 
most important and most populous city of the 
whole Roman empire after Rome and Alexandria, 
and as the capital of all the Asiatic provinces. 
Its gradual decay dates from the foundation of the 
Sasanid empire which caused the regions on the 
Euphrates and Tigris to be more and more re¬ 
moved from the sphere of its political and eco¬ 
nomic influence. This was followed in 499 by the 
complete separation of the Persian Nestorlan Church 
from the Church of the West, with the result that 
Antakiya lost its primacy over the Christians of 
Babylonia. It had always been the policy of the Per¬ 
sian kings to weaken the Asiatic centre of the Roman 
power. As early as 260 the town was besieged 
and captured by Shapar I, who transplanted a 
large number of its inhabitants to DjundeshapOr 
in Susiana (cp. Tabari, i. 827). Again in the vi. 
century Antakiya was the principal object of the 
expeditions of the Persians. Khosraw I Anoshar- 
wan captured and destroyed the town in 538, 
and deported a large portion of its inhabitants 
into the immediate vicinity of Ktesiphon, where 
a town called Rumiya was built for them exactly 
on the plan of the Syrian Antakiya; cp. Ndldeke, 
Gesch. d. Perser und Araber zur Zeit dcr Sasa- 
niden (Leiden, 1879), p. 165, 239; Streck, 
lonien nach den arab. Geographen.^ ii. (1901), 
p. 266 et seq. 

Apart from the two devastations by the Persian 
kings the decay of the town was accelerated by 
terrible earthquakes which occurred with extra¬ 
ordinary frequency. During the first five centuries 
of our era no fewer than ten great earthquakes 
are counted, one of which (in 526) claimed 250 000 
victims. The emperor Justinian rebuilt the town 
on its ruins after the destruction by Khosraw I, 
but it was restored in considerably less than its 
previous size. Antakiya was occupied by the Arabs 
in the year 17 (638); cp. al-Beladhorl (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 132; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen., i. 79 
et seq. ; A. Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und 
Abendland.^ i. 259; and the Muslims remained in 
possession of the town in spite of the heavy 
defeat which the inhabitants suffered at the hands 
of the Byzantines in 69 (688; cp. Weil, loc. cit.., 
• 470)- It was not until the end of the year 


355/966 (according to Cedrenus) or at the latest 
358/969 (according to the Arabic sources) that 
Antakiya was wrested from the Hamdanids by 
Burtzes, the bold general of the Greek emperor 
Nikephoros Phokas, assisted by a traitor among 
the Arabs (an earlier attempt to gain posses¬ 
sion of the town, which Nikephoros Phokas him¬ 
self had undertaken in the spring of 355/966, 
had proved unsuccessful); cp. Freytag in the 
Zeitsekr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gescllsch..^ xi. 213, 
230; Weil, loc. cit.., iii, 18; A. Muller, loc. cit.., 
i. 574. For more than a century Antakiya re¬ 
mained the chief bulwark of the Byzantine em¬ 
pire against Islam. After 473 (1080) it had to 
pay tribute to Muslim, the "Ukailid prince of 
Mosul (Mawsil), and in 477 (1083) it passed 
again under Muhammadan rule, the treachery of 
the Greek governor having opened the gates of 
the town to Sulaiman I, the Seldjuk sultan of 
Iconium. A dispute broke out between Sulaiman 
and Muslim regarding the possession of the town, 
and the latter was killed in 478 (1085) in a 
battle near Antakiya, Sulaiman died soon after¬ 
wards (479 = 1086), whereupon Muslim’s lieute¬ 
nant invoked the intervention of Malikshah who 
established order by appointing Yaghi Basan 
amir of the town. The latter was still ruler of 
Antakiya when the army of the Crusaders ap¬ 
peared before its walls on 21 October 1097. 

The town was protected by strong and exten¬ 
sive fortifications as well as by the natural fea¬ 
tures of the ground, so that the siege presented 
considerable difficulties to the Christians. It took 
more than four months to complete the invest¬ 
ment on all sides, but as in the case of two 
previous attacks it was only possible to capture 
Antakiya by the help of a traitor. On 2. June 
1908 the crusaders stormed the town with great 
slaughter. Three days later there appeared a large 
Muslim army under Kerbogha, the amir of Mosul, 
who had set out to raise the siege: the Christians 
were now besieged within the town, and their 
position soon became desperate. But their spirits 
having been fired by the alleged discovery of the 
holy lance, they raised the siege on 23. June by 
a bold sally, which was followed by an over¬ 
whelming victory over the troops of Kerbogha in 
spite of their great superiority in numbers. For 
179 years Antakiya remained in the possession 
of the Christians and became the capital of a 
principality, a vassal state of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, comprising the coast region of Northern 
Syria from the Nahr Djaihan (Pyramus) in the 
North to the Nahr al-KebIr (near Ladhikiya) in 
the South and including the 'Amk depression 
[q. V.] and the valley of the Orontes as far as 
Shaizar (Larissa, to the north west of Hamat). 
During this period Antakiya once more expe¬ 
rienced a certain prosperity; many new buildings 
were erected, and the population increased and 
gained in wealth owing to the revival of trade. 

The Christian rule in Northern Syria found a 
sudden termination at the hands of Baibars, the 
Mamluk sultan of Egypt. Already in 660 (1262) 
his armies had devastated the principality of An¬ 
takiya; in 666 (1268) he proceeded to greater 
deeds. Threatening the town by a sudden attack 
he gained a complete victory over its knights 
who had met him in the open field; negotiations 
for a surrender having proved unsuccessful he 
attacked the town by open force on 19. May, and 
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Antakiya fell into tke sultans hands almost without 
further resistance; 16000—17000 Christans are 
said to have perished at the capture of the town, 
100000 to have been led away to captivity; the 
whole town including the citadel was burned 
down, and the spoil taken was enonnous; Anta¬ 
kiya never recovered from this blow; it has re¬ 
mained under Muslim rule ever since, but its 
importance has decreased steadily. 

The situation of Antakiya is most delightful; 
it lies in the richly-watered valley of the Orontes 
which is here about 140 feet wide. The favou¬ 
rable climate and the great productiveness of the 
soil make it one of the fairest spots in the East; 
and Orientals praise Antakiya as the most plea¬ 
sant town of Syria after Damascus. The abundant 
rainfall to which it is exposed — and which ac¬ 
cording to Petermann has gained for the town the 
nickname al-shekhkhakha (= pissabed, Wensinck’s 
correction of Peteimann’s shekhakhd) produces a 
most luxuriant vegetation. 

The modern Antakiya is situated in the plain 
on the southern bank of the Orontes and extends 
as far as the slopes of mons Silpius (.Arabic Habib 
al-Nadj^ar, 1525 feet above the level of the sea) 
which belongs to the Casius chain. The town is 
surrounded by extensive gardens in the East, and 
the pleasant fruitful land of the immediate sur¬ 
roundings affords a vivid contrast with the wild 
and rugged mountains of the neighbourhood, the 
sharp outlines of which present a very beautiful 
view. In antiquity the slopes of the Silpius were 
covered with houses, but the modern Antakiya 
occupies hardly a tenth part of the space which 
it occupied before Justinian’s time. Its extent at 
that period can still be clearly determined by the 
traces of the ancient walls which suffered no 
serious damage at the conquest of the town by 
Khosraw I, and the course of which can still be 
recognised everywhere. The town as re-built by 
Justinian occupied a smaller space within these 
walls. 

By far the most interesting of Antakiya’s ancient 
remains is the enormous girdle of fortifications 
of which considerable portions are still extant; 
it draws a wide curve round the little modem 
town situated in the north west comer of its 
circumference. The manybuttressed walls, led 
boldly over the heights, as well as the enormous 
dimensions of the fortifications which, for the 
medieval art of war, were practically unassail¬ 
able, still excite our admiration. Their length 
is more than 16 miles; enormous towers of de¬ 
fence rose from the walls at distances of 70—80 
paces from each other (altogether, it is said, more 
than 360). The destruction of the walls has ad¬ 
vanced rapidly during the last few decades, as 
after the last great earthquake (1872) the inha¬ 
bitants received permission to use them as buil¬ 
ding material for their houses. The citadel built 
by Nikephoros Phokas on the Silpius has been 
in ruins since it was destroyed by Beibars. On 
the Silpius is shown the martyr’s tomb of the 
‘prophet’ Habib al-Nadjdjar (i. e. Agabos: Acts 
II, 28) said to have been the first Christian of 
Antioch; it is regarded by the Muslims as an 
honoured place of pilgrimage, and has given to 
the Silpius its modern name. The most important 
remains of antiquity are situated on the slopes of 
the Silpius, the ruins of the colossal aqueducts 
being especially noteworthy. Of the ancient gates 


a few are still tolerably well preserved; the in¬ 
terior of the modern town has no buildings of 
importance, the 14 mosques of the town are un¬ 
important. The houses give an impression of 
great poverty; and the frequently recurring earth¬ 
quakes have left everywhere vast heaps of rubbish 
and ruins. The mounds on which the town is 
built can in many places be clearly recognised 
as similar rubbish heaps of an older period. 

The ancient Antakiya situated at the meeting- 
place of the roads leading from the Euphrates 
to the sea with those leading from Syria to Asia 
Minor, was the chief centre of traffic between the 
East and the West; to-day trade and industry 
are in a state of absolute decay. The bazars are 
unimportant and not much frequented. The most 
considerable of local industries is the manufacture 
of soap for which Antakiya is the most important 
town in Syria next to Idlib (S. E. of Haleb). 
Other occupations of the inhabitants are the pro¬ 
duction of silk, the cultivation of corn and olives; 
eels are also caught in the Orontes in large 
quantities. The appellative noun Antakiya = 
‘cover, carpet’ indicates the former importance of 
the town as a seat of textile art; cp. Frankel, 
Die aram. Fremdwort im Arab. (1886), p. 44, 
and Zuhair, Mu'allaka.^ 8 (9), Var. 

In Antiquity .Seleucia Pieria (Arab. Salukiya) 
served as harbour of Antakiya, in the Middle 
Ages al-Suwaidlya situated farther to the South 
at the month of the Orontes. Both harbours are 
now in a state of absolute decay. The modern 
Antakiya suffers not only through the want of a 
protected harbour, but also through the fact that 
the upper part of the river as far as the town 
is not navigable. One of the chief reasons why 
the town in spite of its magnificent and advan¬ 
tageous situation never again rose to any degree 
of prosperity since it was captured by Beibars, 
must be sought in the fierce hatred with which 
Muslim fanaticism regarded the former capital of 
Oriental Christianity. Another obstacle to econo¬ 
mic progress were the frequently recurring severe 
earthquakes (see the enumeration in Ritter, Erd- 
kunde.^ xvii. 1155 et rey.); the most important 
shocks of recent date occurred in 1822 and 1872. 
Since the decline of Antakiya trade and traffic 
was more and more diverted to Haleb (Aleppo). 

The number of inhabitants, which was very 
considerable in Antiquity and the Middle Ages 
is now greatly reduced; in the last decades a 
slow increase of the population can be observed. 
In 1853 H. Petermann counted about 10000 in¬ 
habitants (one third of whom were Jews and 
Christians, chiefly Greeks and Armenians), another 
estimate dating from 1848 states the number as 
17000 (1500 Christians), later authorities give 
only 6000 inhibitants; Sachau’s informant in 1880 
estimated the size of the town as containing 3500 
houses, i. e. about 17500 inhabitants (among whom 
2500 Christians and 250 Jews); Cuinet (1890) 
notes 25000 inhabitants, Badeker (edition of 
1900) 28000 inhabitants (4000 Christians, a small 
number of Jews). In the Arab Middle Ages An¬ 
takiya was the capital of the ‘Awasim district 
[q. V.] i. e. of the ‘military frontier’ erected against 
Byzantium on the frontier in Syria and Asia Minor. 
To-day Antakiya belongs to the wilayet of Haleb 
and is the seat of a KaJm-makam. Of the five 
existing ‘patriarchates of Antioch’ belonging to 
the different Christian sects (on which cp. Neher 
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in Kaulen’s Kirchenlexikon^ Freiburg 1882 et seq.^ 
i. 948 et seq.) none has now its residence in 
Antakiya itself. 

Bibliography. The accounts of Antakiya 
given by the Arabic geographers are collected 
and translated in G. le Strange, Palestine under 
the Moslems (London 1890), p. 36, 61, 71, 
367—377. — Important information about the 
author’s native town is given by Yahya b. 
Sa'^id al-Antaki in his chronicle entitled Teiri^ 
al-Nll., on which cp. Brockelmann, Gesch. der 
arab. Lit ter at.., i. 148. Extracts from this work 
relating to Antakiya were translated by A. 
V. Kremer in the Denhschriften der Wiener 
Akad. der Wissensch.., (1852), iii. Abt. 2, p. 
24 et seq. \ the same scholar gives accounts 
of Antakiya by other Arabic authors, fA, p. 
21—31. — Al-Mas'’udl (wrote 332 = 943) gives 
noteworthy information, based on personal obser¬ 
vation, especially on ancient Antioch (foundation, 
walls, Church of St. Paul); see his Murudj 
al- Dh ahab (Paris), ii. 226 et seq.., 282 et seq.- 
iii. 406—410; iv., 55, 91; viii. 68—70. — An 
anonymous Arabic description of Antakiya (Cod. 
Vatic, arab. n° 286) edited and translated by 

I. Guidi in the Rendiconti della reale accad. 
dei Lincei., ser. iv. vol. 7 (Rome 1897) is valuable; 
it possibly goes back to a Syriac original and 
cannot have been composed before Nikephoros 
Phokas i.e. before A.D. 968; important correc¬ 
tions to Guidi’s edition derived from a Bodleian 
ms. were given by D. S. Margoliouth in the 
yourn. of the Roy. Asiatic Society, 1898, p. 
157—169. The same account of Antakiya was 
used in the universal geography of Hadjdji 
Khalifa entitled Diihan Nuvid (Stambul 1145 = 
1732, p. 595 et seql) — Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Mukhtar 
b. Butlan (died 455 = 1063) describes his ex¬ 
periences at Haleb and Antakiya in a Risala 
which was largely used by Yakut in his article 
on Antakiya {al-Mu^djam, ed. Wustenf., i. 382 
et seq .); cp. on Ibn Butlan; G. le Strange, loc. 
cit., p. 7; Brockelmann, loc. cit., i. 413; Heer, 
Die hist, und geogr. Quellen in Yakut's geogr. 
W'drterb. (1898), p. 22. 

II. On the history of Antakiya during the 
crusades cp. F. Wilken, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige 
(Leipzig 1807—1832), i. 173—263; ii. 52, 300, 
349, 380; iii. ii. 143; vii. 523 rr rry.; B. Kugler, 
Gesch. d. Kreuzziige (Berlin 1880), p. 44—56, 
89—95, 116, 218, 389-390; R. Rbhricht, Gesch. 
des Kbnigreiches yerusalem (lioo—1291) (Inns¬ 
bruck, 1898), index; R. Rohricht, Gesch. des 
erstenAyeuzzugesilnnsbrack, 1901), p. 108—152; 
cp. also Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, iii. (1851), 
p. 163—169 (events of the years 1097-1098. 

III. Of books of travel the following are 
worthy of notice: R. Pococke, Beschreib. des 
Morgenlandes, german ed. by Breyer and Schreber 
(Erlangen, 1791), ii. 273—280; Pococke who 
visited the East in 1737 is the first author who 
gives topographical details. —■ C. Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschr. nach Arabien (1774 et seq?) iii. 15—18 
(corrects Pococke’s plan of Antakiya in several 
details); J. Rusegger, Reisen in Europa, Asien 
und Afrika (1847), 3^3 — 373 ! Chesney, The 
expedition for the survey to the rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris (London, 1850), i. 425 et seq.', 
Sandreczki, Reise nach Mosul und durch Kur¬ 
distan nach Urmia (Stuttgart, 1857), iii. 467 
et seq. H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient (Leipzig, 
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1867), ii. 366 et seq.-, E. Sa.cha.u, Reise in Syrien 
und Mesopotamien (Leipzig 1883), p. ef>2 et seq. 

IV. The following works give comprehensive 
accounts of Antakiya: Ottfr. Muller, Antiquitates 
Antiochenae, Gottingen, 1839; K. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde, xvii, 1147—1210; E. Reclus, Nouvelle 
geographie univers. ix., 766 et seq. ; Streber in 
Kaulen’s Kirchenlexikon (Freiburg, \%%2 et seq?), 
i. 941—945 ; V. Cuinet, La Turquie cTAsie 
(Paris, 1890 et seq.), ii. 193—197; J. Benzinger 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklop. der klass. 
Altertumswissensch., i. 2442—2445; R. Forster, 
Antiochia am Orontes in the yahrb. des deatsch. 
archaeolog. Institute, xii (1897), p. 103—149 
(an important historical account of the building 
of the town). S. Krauss, Antioche in the Revue 
d. etud. Juives, 1902, n° 89 (collects and dis¬ 
cusses all the accounts found in Jewish sources 
concerning the foundation of Antakiya, the 
history of the town until A. D. 70, the Christians 
of the town, and the Byzantine and Arabic 
periods); Badeker, Palaestina und Syrien, 5. ed. 
(1900), p. 427—433. (Streck.) 

^ANTAR(A) B. Shaddad b. ‘^Amr (according to 
others b. ‘'Amr b. Haddad) B. Mu^'awiya al-^absi , 
an ancient Arabic poet who flourished in 
the last decade of the vi. century, two generations 
before the victory of Islam. He was the son of 
or black slave-girl called Zabiba, and is therefore 
counted among the Aghribat al?Arab, ‘the ravens 
of the Arabs’; It was not until he was grown up 
that his bravery won him his father’s recognition 
as a legitimate member of the family. According 
to Noldeke’s observation {Funf Mo'^allaqat etc. 
ii. 9) he betrays himself as a half-caste in lines 
25 and 27 of his Mu'allaka, where like a true 
upstart, he refers to black slaves in somewhat 
contemptuous terms. It is not very probable that 
he was known by the nick-name al-Falha’, ‘of 
the cleft lip’, as in that case he would hardly 
have represented a man with this infirmity in his 
Mu'allaka (line 41; Noldeke, loc. cit. p. lo, note 
l). '‘Antar(a) took a prominent part in the war 
of Dahis and Ghabra^' (cp. A. Muller, Der Islam 
im Morgen- und Abendland, i. 5 et seq?), and in 
his old age was killed in a battle against the 
tribe of TaiyP. He has become the most popular 
Arab hero whose memory is still preserved in 
the romance of “Antar [q.v.] and in numerous 
place names (cp. Goldziher, in Globus Ixiv, 
65—67). His poems, although for the most part 
only preserved in fragments, were held in such 
estimation, that al-A‘lam [q.Y-] gave them a place 
in his collection of the six poets. The only com¬ 
plete poem of his which survives, is ranked as 
one of the Mu‘a 11 akat. It is a typical kasTda, 
unusual only in the length of the nasib, which 
owing to the insertion of several descriptions and 
similes extends to 33 lines. He similarly breaks 
through the conventional form of the nasib in 
poem n" 20 (of Ahlwardt’s ed.), where he combines it 
with praise of himself. It may be in allusion to this 
that a later poet prefixed to his Mu'allaka that 
line in which he complains that the poets had 
left him nothing ‘to patch’. In an erotic scene of 
his Mu'allaka, line 64 et seq., his manner is quite 
modem, recalling almost the style of ‘Omar b. 
Abi Rabfa (Noldeke, loc. cit., p. 43). A noteworthy 
feature of his technique is the comparatively 
frequent occurrence of enjambment (e.g. 15, g, ,0; 
2°i 95 It)- 
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Bibliography'. Arhani.^ vii, I. ed., p. 
148—153, 2. ed., p. 141—146; Ibn Kotaiba, 
Kitab al-Shi'r (ed. de Goeje), p. 130—134; 
Munyat al-Nafsi ft Ash'ar ^Antara b. Shaddad 
al-Absl hitikhab Iskendcr Agha Abkaritis (Bairut, 
1864); DiwSn: W. Ahlwardt, The Divans of 
the six ancient Arabic poets Enndbiga etc. 
(London 1870), p. 33—52, app. p. 178—183; 
Dnoan (Bairut, 188S, 1901, Impr. Scient; 

Cairo, 1315); W. Ahlwardt, Bemerkungcn itbcr 
die Achtheit dcr alien Arabischcn Gedichte 
(Greifswald, 1872), p. 5 °—57 i Thorbecke, 

^Antarah ein vorislamischer Dichtcr (Leipzig, 
1867); Th. Koldeke, Fitnf Alo'^allaqat ubersetzt 
itnd erklart.^ II {Sitziingsber. d. Kaiserl. Aka- 
demic dcr Wissensch. in IVien., phil.-hist. Cl. 
cxlii; Wien 1900), p. I —49; Brockelmann, 
Gesch. d. arab. Litter, i. 22. (Brockelmann). 
'^ANTAR Romance of; Arab. Slrat '’Antar.^a. 
popular treatment of old material similar to the 
Sirat Bam Hildl.^ the Slrat al-Zahir etc. (cp. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. Litter..^ ii. 62). The 
Sirat ’^Antar shows clear traces of the traditions 
on which it is based. Essential features of this 
model badawl are already found in the account 
which the Kitab al-Aghdnl (t. ed. vii. 148; 2. 
ed. vii. 153) gives of the poet ‘Antara (q.v.;for 
the secondary form 'Autar there is evidence already 
in the commentary to the Hamasa, ed. Freytag, 
i. 108 1): his descent from the slave-girl Zabiba, 
his reception into his fathers family on account 
of his brave deeds, his love of'Abla, his treacherous 
murder at the hands of Wizr b. Djabir, called 
al-Asad al-Rahls. The story was amplified by the 
insertion of numerous elements belonging to other 
cycles; it is now known in two recensions, 
that of Hidjaz {al-Sira al-hidy'aziya') which is more 
detailed, and the shorter Syrian recension {al-Slra 
al-spUmtya) with which the Babylonian recension 
{al-Slra al-'^irdfiyd) is probably identical. The 
date of the origin of these recensions cannot be 
fixed with any certainty. The earliest authority 
quoted is al-Asma^I who may be regarded as the 
rawi of the old ‘Antara poems but has nothing 
to do with the work in question, in which but 
little is found of the genuine poems. The Bairut 
edition mentions a certain VOsuf b. IsmaTl al-misri 
(perhaps identical with Ibn Khallikan’s Yusuf b. 
Isma'il Abu ’l- 3 Iahasin) as collector of the Sira. 
The statement of Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, that Abu 
Mu^aiyad Muhammad b. al-Mudjalli b. al-Sa’igh 
al-"Antari (lived about 540=1145) collected 
stories concerning 'Antar is worthy of attention. 
We may assume that the stories about the hero 
and poet ^\ntara re-cast in the form of a novel, 
became at an early period the subject of the 
recitations 'of professional story-tellers; a man of 
literary tendencies may now and again have put 
together the various recensions known to him, 
but the work of re-constructing the popular tale 
did not cease at any given time and is still in 
progress. 

Bibliography. Bibliographical details in 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des otivrages arabes., iii. 
113 et seq. (to the Mss. there must now be 
added: Ahlwardt, Verz. d. arab. Hss. d. Konigl. 
Bibl. zti Berlin., n° 9123—9137); Pertsch, Die 
ar. Hss. d. Hcrsogl. Bibliothek zu Gotha., iv. 
363 et seq., v. 53 et seq. — Chief editions; 
Cairo 1306—1311 in 32 parts {dyuz) and Bairut 
1868—1871 in t54books(2. ed.)andi883—1885 


in 6 volumes. The Cairo edition represents the 
recension of Hidjaz, the Bairut edition probably 
that of Syria. — About a third of the whole 
was translated by Hamilton (Teiiick) Antar, 
a Beducen romance {hondon 1819-1820; 4 vols.); 

L. M. Devic, Les aventiires d'Antar, fils de 

Cheddad, roman arabc des temps ante-islamiqnes 
i. (Paris, 1864). (M. Hartm.ann.) 

'ANTARI (a.), a word derived from ^Antar 

[q. V.], denoting in Egypt (i) a reciter of the 
romance of "Antar and (2) a short garment worn 
beneath the caftan. In the latter meaning the 
word also occurs in Turkish, where however it 
is written with Alif, not with "'Ain {Antariy, cp. 
Dozy, Supplement, s. v., and the passages quoted 
there. _ 

ANTARTUS. [S ee Tartus.] 

ANWARI ‘the shining’, poetical name of .Yw- 
had al-Din ‘All. Anwari was bom at Badna, 
a small village in the district of Khawaran, and 
came to the court of the Seldjuk sultan Sandjar 
after having recited his first kasida in praise of 
this monarch. When his patron had been taken 
prisoner by the Ghuzz he accompanied the em¬ 
bassy sent by Sandjars wife, Turkhan Khatun, to 
the ruler of Samarkand, in order to ask for his 
assistance; on this journey he composed his 
famous elegy, translated into English by Kirk¬ 
patrick under the title The tears of Khorasan 
(Asiatic Miscellany i. 2S6 et seql), in which he 
describes the terrible devastations perpetrated by 
the Ghuzz in Khorasan. After Sandjar’s death 
Anwarl seems to have lived at Merw at the 
court of the later rulers, until he suffered a se¬ 
rious blow in consequence of his predilection for 
astrological calculations. He predicted a storm for 
a certain day of the month of Radjab 5S1 or 582, 
on which all the planets stood in the sign of 
Libra; as however there was a complete absence 
of wind on that day, he gained nothing but uni¬ 
versal derision for his prophecy. On this account 
he left Mcrw and went at first to Nlsliapur, later 
to Balkh. He problably died shortly afterwards at 
the latter place (according to Ethe between 585 
and 587 = 1189—1191), but the precise date is 
unknown. 

.\owarI owes his fame chiefly to his Kasida’s 
which are greatly admired by the Persians. His 
dlwan has been repeatedly lithographed in Persia 
and India (Tabriz, 1260, 1266; Lakhnaw, 1880), 
and poems of his have been published and trans¬ 
lated (apart from Kirkpatrick) by Zhukowski, 
Pizzi and others. 

Bibliography. ‘Awfi (ed. Browne), ii. 125 
et seq. ; Dawlatshah (ed. Browne), p. 83 et seq .; 

M. Ferte in the Journ. Asiat., ser. 9, t. 5, 

235 ^tq., Zhukowski, Ali Auhad ed-dln En- 

zveri, Materiali dla yego biografii i karakteris- 
tiki (cp. Pertsch in the Litteraturblatt fur 
orient. PhiioL, ii. 10 et seq.)', Ethe in the 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, ii. 261 et 
seq.', Horn, Gesch. d. pers. Liter., p. 195 et 
seq.', Browne, A literary history of Persia, ii, 
365 et scq_^ 

ANWARI. [See enweri.] 

ANWARI SUHAILI, title of the Persian ver¬ 
sion of_ Kalila zoa Dimna by Kashifi [q. v.]. 
A‘RAB (a.) = Badawi’s, nomads. [See b.vdawI.] 
‘ARABA, in the Old Testament name of the 
whole valley of the Jordan, now denoting only 
the continuation of this valley to the south of 




EXPLICATION OF PLATES. 


Plate I. 

1. Berlin, Emperor Frederic Museum, plaster relief, ‘Irak, —3d cent. H. 

2. Cairo, Mosque of ‘Amr, northern portico, wooden abacus, cent. H. 

3. „ „ nut wooden abacus on columns near western wall of Haram, 2''d cent. 

4. Harran, Great Mosque, capital from the middle gateway, —2"d cent. H. 

5. Bagdad, DjamP al-Khasaki, from the old Mihrab, 2nd cent. H. 

6. Kairawan, doorpost of the gateway of Sidi ‘Ukba, 262 H. 

7—10. Cairo, Arab Museum, Room VI, n^s 16—19 wood panels, i*'—3d cent. 11 . 
n. Cairo, Mosque of Ibn Tulun, western colonnade, surface of arches, 265 H. 


Plate II. 

I. Diwrigi, Djami' al-Kal‘a, gateway, 576 H. 

2—4. Hamah, Mosque of Nur al-Din, three pieces from the Minbar, wood, ± 550 II. 

5. Aleppo, Minaret of the Great Mosque, stone entablature, 483 H. 

6 and 6^ Aleppo, fatimid building, near the Bab Antakiya, bracket and ogee, 545 II., stone. 
7—10. Mawsil, Great Mosque, four pieces from the old Mihrab, 543 H., stone. 

11. Salihin near Aleppo, from Fatimid tombs, 6‘h cent. II. 

12. Mashhad near Aleppo, stone frieze of the aiyubid gateway, ± 600 H. 

13. Konia, Mosque of ‘Ala al-din, from the border of a carpet, 6‘h—ydi cent. H. 

14. „ , Kara Tai Madrasa, mosaic of enamelled titles, 649 H. 

15. n t Aleppo, Bab Antakiya, wooden frieze, 6'k—7'i’ cent. 
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the Dead Sea. It is a large bare desert of undu¬ 
lating ground traversed by the beds of streams; 
the mountain-ridge RJsht al-Hawwar divides it 
into two unequal parts, the larger of which belongs 
to the Dead Sea. Musil conjectures that even in 
historical times a narrow arm of the Red Sea 
reached as far as Ghadyan. To the North is si¬ 
tuated the fruitful plain of Ghor Fefe which ex¬ 
tends as far as the Sebkha, the biblical Valley of 
Salt. Cp. detailed description in MusiTs Arabia 
Pctraea^ ID and ID , w'here bibliographical refe¬ 
rences are given. 

ARABESQUE. In German the word arabes¬ 
que denotes the foliage ornament of Mus¬ 
lim art; in a wider sense current already since 
the Baroque period it is applied to the orna¬ 
ment of that art in general. The word 
moresque, properly referring to the art of 
Muslim Spain, is almost synonymous. Modern 
usage frequently applies the word arabesque to 
that style of Renaissance ornament, which more 
correctly is called grotesque. — It is similar 
in English; the word is used in a general way, 
but without historical accuracy, to denote decora¬ 
tion in the grotesque style, and the moresque is 
frequently distinguished from it as being the or¬ 
nament of Muslim art proper. — In French the 
'adjective arabesque is from of old applied to 
works of art from the countries of Islam; since 
the Renaissance it is also used as a noun for the 
corresponding ornamentation, whence it was trans¬ 
ferred to denote decoration in the Grotesque style. 

It is probably not without reason that in all 
three languages the term was transferred to an 
object which on the surface seems to have no 
connection with its original meaning. The gro¬ 
tesque, it is true, in the first instance is a Re¬ 
naissance revival of that form of ancient classical 
ornament, which was first discovered in the vaults 
of the thermae of Titus excavated at that period. 
The attention aroused by these discoveries led 
Raphael to decorate the Loggie of the Vatican 
with his famous grotesques, wherein he was as¬ 
sisted by his pupils Giovanni da Udine, Giulio 
Romano, and Gian Francesco. As the vaulted 
chambers of the thermae of Titus had been buried 
under the ground, they were called ‘le grotte’, 
whence the strange style of ornamental painting 
discovered in them got the name ‘grottesca’. The 
grotesque, which is derived from purely classical 
sources, is an architectural ornament. The orna¬ 
ment of Renaissance arts and crafts however, 
especially in tapestry, potlei-y, metal-work and 
book decoration, exhibits before and after the 
discovery of the grotesque numerous elements, 
which are obviously drawn from the ornament of 
Muslim art. Such arabesque elements are found 
even in architectural decoration, it is only neces¬ 
sary to mention the churches of San Michele at 
Pavia, of St. Francis of Assisi, and of San Do¬ 
menico at Bologna. The arabesque influenced even 
the grotesque proper, a fact which may have fa¬ 
cilitated the general transference of the word 
arabesque to the ornament of the Renaissance, 
and to the grotesque in particular. The influence 
of the arabesque is especially prominent in the 
ornament of the Renaissance at its prime, and in 
that of the late period, where it is frequently due 
to conscious imitation of oriental models. This is 
particularly noticeable in the French Renaissance 
in the style of Henri II, especially in book de¬ 


coration ; in Germany, to mention only a few 
examples, especially in the decorative work of 
Peter Flotner and Virgil Solis of Nuremberg. 

This popular meaning of the word arabesque 
must be distinguished from the form as now used 
in the history of art, and as it ought to be used, 
i. e. as denoting the ornament of the art of the 
Muslim countries. It would even be justifiable to 
restrict it to the foliage ornament as being the 
dominating element of that ornamentation; it 
would be difficult however in an historical or 
aesthetical treatment to separate this from the 
other elements, such as intertwined bands, motifs 
derived from writing and the less frequent figu¬ 
rative subjects. These may therefore be included 
in the meaning of the term. 

The foliage ornament as conceived by Mus¬ 
lim art can hardly be described and analyzed as 
a unity, since it exhibits considerable differences 
according to time and place. There are however 
some general characteristics which distin¬ 
guish it clearly from the foliage ornament of other 
periods e. g. from that of classical antiquity. As 
to its origin it is certainly derived from the clas¬ 
sical foliage ornament with its conventional flora, 
always unrealistic however realistically treated, 
consisting of palm-leaves, acanthus and elements 
derived from these. In Greek antiquity we ob¬ 
serve a gradual striving towards life-like forms, a 
constantly increasing approximation to nature, 
which reaches its culminating point towards the 
early hellenistic period; later however there be¬ 
gins a reaction which is caused partly by other, 
unhellenic ideals and views of Art, but partly 
also by the decline of technical skill. These 
under-currents become dominant in the ait of 
Islam, which in a general way may be regarded 
as representing the further development of the 
reaction, beginning already in the classical period, 
of the oriental hellenistic provinces against those 
of the West. The arabesque of Muslim art shows 
I from the outset a consistent tendency to become 
more and more abstract and to treat the foliage 
ornament more and more as a geometrical design. 
This tendency finds expression in the following 
principles which are of universal application. In 
the design of the foliage there is no longer any 
notion of truth to nature, whereas formerly the 
principle had been if not to imitate nature, at 
any rate to avoid direct opposition to it. The 
design of the foliage is now only determined by 
a regard for the symmetry which may be required 
by the pattern itself or by a pendant correspond¬ 
ing to it. The vegetable stalk loses almost enti¬ 
rely its character as a part of a plant, and be¬ 
comes a mere geometrical line combined to plea¬ 
sing figures and compartments, but meaning less 
as a representation of a natural object. The leaf 
similarly loses almost entirely its vegetable cha¬ 
racter and gives up all pretension to realism, 
although it is still possible to trace its derivation 
from the conventional leaf of hellenistic ornamen¬ 
tation in the dra'vving of the contour and the in¬ 
terior design. This however is not the only source 
of the treatment of the leaf. The ornamentation 
of the Tulanid and early Fatimid monuments, as 
well as that of the buildings of Nur al-Dln Mah¬ 
mud in Mesopotamia, show clearly how the whole 
composition and its separate elements frequently 
go back to the classical scheme of foliage grow¬ 
ing out of a vase, together with many figurative 
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elements like cornucopias, vases etc. In the fully- 
developed arabesque even these objects, cornu¬ 
copias and vases, have become abstractly con¬ 
ceived designs of leaves. Abstraction goes so far 
that the whole wealth of decorative elements taken 
from plants consists only of many combinations 
of a small number of patterns some resembling 
palm-leaves and others wholly untrue to nature. 
Stalk and leaf are no longer as in nature — two 
co-ordinate but formally distinct elements — but 
have coalesced to such an extent, that the leaf 
no longer grows out of the chief stem on a small 
stalk, but represents simply an expansion or out¬ 
growth of the chief stem. The want of realism, 
or rather the direct opposition to nature, is fur¬ 
ther emphasised by the fact that the stalk grows 
through the leaf, in other words the leaf does 
not represent an end, but develops into a new 
stem and so on in countless repetitions. This is 
connected with the fact that the composition of 
the ornament is usually based on the principle of 
infinite correspondance, that is to say each sur¬ 
face, however small, is ornamented in such a way 
that by putting together the design we get a 
doubly symmetrical surface pattern capable of 
infinite expansion. This law of composition governs 
not only the ornamentation of surfaces, but also 
that of borders, although the latter, by their na- 
tiire, are capable of infinite expansion in one 
dimension only. In spite of this fact their com¬ 
position _ is frequently of such a nature as to ad¬ 
mit of infinite continuation, without change, in 
their secondary direction, viz. that of width. In 
the case of borders there frequently appears the 
cognate principle of reciprocity, in which two 
corresponding parts of the pattern stand to each 
other in the ^ relation of punch and matrix, so 
that the infinite correspondence is effected by a 
means resembling the reflexion of mirrors. Apart 
from this the ornamentation of borders e.xhibits 
the conventional schemes of single, double, and 
undulating intermittent foliage with a wealth of 
variations. Another composition of frequent oc¬ 
currence is that representing the foliage as grow¬ 
ing out of a vase. It is dominated by the prin¬ 
ciple of strict symmetry in relation to a single 
axis, as is also the scheme of composition known 
as the ‘heraldic style’. Another form of compo¬ 
sition, closely related to the last and some¬ 
times indistinguishable from it, represents the 
foliage growing up as a tree, and may be con¬ 
nected with the old oriental ideas of the tree 
of life. — While these principles aie universally 
applicable to the arabesque of all periods, other 
features are subject to variation accord¬ 
ing to time and place. The quantitative relation 
between surface and pattern, and that between 
stalk and leaf, varies between two extremes. One 
of the extremes is represented by the type of 
arabesque best known from the stucco decoration 
of the mosque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo, where the 
leaf covers almost the whole surface. The stalk 
very nearly disappears altogether, so that leaf 
grows out of leaf. The result is that the orna¬ 
mented surface is entirely covered, and nothing is 
seen of the ground. This is the ‘horror vacui’ of 
ornamentation. It follows that the design of the 
positive ornament is effected merely by means of 

spirals, which pass 
a he leafage. The artisan in executing the 
design, draws or carves or points not so much 


the ornament itself, as the ground. The opposite 
e.xtreme is found e. g. in the ornamention of the 
buildings of Nur al-Din Mahmud: here the leaf 
plays a quite secondary part, the pattern con¬ 
sisting of stalks ingeniously and elegantly inter¬ 
twined. The positive ornament is equally balan¬ 
ced, or even dominated by the ornamented ground. 
All the other principles of form and composition 
are preserved. 

The tendency to a geometrical composition of 
arabesques finds an unmistakable expression in 
the intertwining of several systems which are 
frequently arranged in such a way, as to create 
a contrast between larger and smaller geometrical 
compartments, or between compartments orna¬ 
mented with greater or less fulness, or in different 
styles of design. Besides the ornament consisting 
of foliage only, geometrically intertwined 
bands are similarly combined with foliage. This 
combination is the most common form of arabes¬ 
que. The intertwined geometrical design forms a 
complicated framework; the manifold irregular 
polygons formed by the mutual crossing of the 
lines are filled by the foliage, either separately 
or in a connected pattern. These forms pass into 
arabesques of a purely geometrical nature, i. e. 
those consisting of intertwined bands. Here all 
possible combinations are represented, from the 
simplest plaiting, the mere interscating of systems 
of parallel lines, to the most complicated geome¬ 
trical figures. As in the case of the foliage orna¬ 
ment the effect aimed at is the creation of a con¬ 
trast : a linking up of the positive pattern by 
means of larger or smaller portions of the ground 
surface. A wealth of polygonal shapes or stars 
appear as the fixed points which create order in 
the kaleidoscopic confusion, of small irregular 
polygons. These compositions, which are often 
most ingenious, are formed by the well-thought 
out and frequently surprising use of a few lines 
not unfrequently broken; it is often very difficult 
to disentangle their fantastic play so as to arrive 
at the system. A certain advanced stage of the 
power of geometrical vision is an indispensable 
presupposition of this kind of composition. The 
systems most favoured are those founded on po- 
lygons or stars with an odd number of angles, 
e. g. pentagons or nonagons, or stars with seven 
or fifteen points. 

In addition to these two prevalent elements — 
fohage and intertwined bands — there appears a 
third specific feature in the motifs derived from 
t e Arabic script. Writing itself as a decora- 
ue element plays a much more important part 
in ilushm art than in any other. It is undoub¬ 
tedly an expression of a certain bigotry on the 
part of the Muslims, that they inscribe nearly 
every article of artistic craftsmanship with some 
verse from the Korean, the confession of faith, or 
with innumerable, sometimes rather pointless, for- 
muhas of blessing or congratulation. But besides 
these inscriptions proper, which we may well ac¬ 
cept with gratitude because of their historical 
importance, there frequently occur groups of 
letters which do not form intelligible words or 
sentences at all. This should by no means lead 
us to the conclusion that the objects thus inscribed 
are the work of illiterate men. It is rather a pu- 
rely decorative use of the characters, an ornament 
m the shape of letters. The letters most frequently 
employed in this way are, on the whole, Alif-Lam 
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and Lam-Alif, which often form whole borders. 
We may suppose that these are not quite mea¬ 
ningless characters, but that they serve as a kind 
of ‘siglum’, being in fact an abbreviation for or¬ 
namental purposes of the Shahada^ which already 
in the papyrus protocols is abridged as a number 
of Lam-Alirs. The decorative value which the 
letters of the Shahada already possess owing to 
their rythmical and symmetrical shape, is still 
enhanced by this abbreviation. — Other meaning¬ 
less groups of characters are inaccurate copies of 
the blessings and congratulatory formulas which 
occur so frequently; and letters, the nature of 
which has been completely misunderstood, are 
found on objects made by non-Muslim artisans 
especially on Western imitations of Arab works 
of art. Finally — and this of greatest importance 
for the arabesque — the decorative writing de¬ 
veloped into a particular kind of linear ornament, 
in which all consciousness of the original nature 
of the letters was completely lost. This pheno¬ 
menon appears very clearly in carpets from Asia 
Minor. 

The term arabesque in its wider sense, as de¬ 
noting the ornament of Muslim art in general, 
also comprises a number of figurative ele¬ 
ments. It would indeed be possible to distinguish 
these from the arabesque, taking this word in a 
narrow sense, and to class them under the term 
‘•iconography’; but the value of these figurative 
elements is for the most part purely ornamental, 
while their composition is frequently closely con¬ 
nected with or even inseparable from the arabes¬ 
que. A short survey of these figurative elements 
belongs therefore to an aesthetic analysis of the 
arabesque. — The most independent elements are 
a number of genre pictures; hunting scenes, ban¬ 
quets, games, occupations are represented some¬ 
times in a whole series of pictures. They usu¬ 
ally fill appropriate spaces of the rich arabesque 
in the form of medaillons. In subjects and style 
they depend chiefly on miniature painting, and 
frequently show the influence of Eastern Persia 
and Central Asia. — Another class is formed by 
representations with an astrological or originally 
symbolic meaning, which have become merely 
decorative forms. Their wide-spread occurrence is 
due to the decorative value inherent in all sym¬ 
bolic representations, a fact which it would be 
easy to illustrate by Instances from all periods of 
art. To this class belong pictures of the Sphinx 
and griffons, genii or angels, the signs of the 
Zodiac, the seven planets, centaurs with bows and 
arrows, and animal combats. None of these deco¬ 
rative motifs has been created by Muslim art; 
they all belong to the inherited stock-in-trade of 
of older periods of art. No essential change was 
made even in their specific forms. We may in¬ 
clude in this class the somewhat rare old repre¬ 
sentations of dragons, of St. George slaying the 
dragon (Khidr, Ilyas), probably also the Sasanid 
winged crowns which frequently bear the Pehlewl 
sign of the Khwaruno (unless we ought to adopt 
a recent suggestion and read it as Arabic '■bakr') 
and the royal rams. In the same connection 
should be mentioned the Chinese motifs, frequent 
since the Safawid period, but occurring even 
earlier, such as the dragon, the phoenix, and 
both together forming the Ming crest, the Kilin 
and the Fohu, the line of clouds ‘ci’ symbolising 
immortality, and many others; lastly Indian sub¬ 


jects, such as the three spheres as a Buddhist 
symbol and the Angavastra garment. Some figu¬ 
res have even been identified as Buddhas and 
Bodhisatvas, but this identification is disputed. — 
Another frequent feature of the arabesque are the 
representations of animals belonging to the so- 
called heraldic style. They are placed facing each 
other according to a strict principle of symmetry, 
some vegetable element serving as axis. The more 
frequent animals are lions, griftbns, deer, hares, 
peacocks, parrots etc. Besides this animals also 
occur in another scheme of composition, known 
already in antiquity, viz. in an undulating fohage 
ornament interrupted by pictures of animals. — 
Another group is formed by heraldic crests proper. 
The Ming crest has already been mentioned. Crests 
consisting merely of an animal emblem, such as 
the lion or leopard or the double eagle, belong 
to the Turkish race, and probably go back to 
primeval totemistic ideas. There are further the 
emblematic crests of the Mamluks which are clo¬ 
sely connected with the ornamention of pottery 
and enamelled glass-ware; and such isolated sub¬ 
jects as the Man -with the Moon, the crest of 
Badr al-DIn LuTu^". In Spain we find representa¬ 
tions resembling castles, which recall the crests 
of occidental towns. These especially, but also 
the other motifs, are found in close organic con¬ 
nection with the arabesque. — Lastly there occur 
isolated figurative elements, such as the heads of 
lions and other animals, the bodies and wings of 
birds, claws and hands, which coalesce with the 
arabesque and are of the same ornamental value 
as the foliage. This phenomenon can be observed 
particularly in the ornamentation of Mesopota¬ 
mian art in the period of Badr al-Din LuTu^, but 
it also occurs in later Eastern Turkish and Tur¬ 
kish works of art. 

It is clear that the arabesque as described 
above according to its principles of composition 
and its separate elements, did not suddenly come 
into existence ready made at the time of the 
rise of Islam. The aesthetic description of the 
arabesque as something given, must therefore be 
followed by an inquiry from the point of view 
of the history of art, which regards it as something 
in the process of becoming. There is an obstacle 
to this mode of inquiry in the fact, that our know¬ 
ledge of monuments varies considerably according 
to time and place. — As there are some great 
gaps in our knowledge, it is somewhat dangerous 
to draw a rapid sketch of the course of develop¬ 
ment. — So far as we can survey the growth of 
the arabesque, we may say that the first steps in 
the arts and crafts of all the provinces of the 
caliphate meant an uninterrupted continuation of 
a received tradition; a fact which has recently 
been emphatically demonstrated by the monuments 
of Mshatta and Kusair 'Amra. As mentioned above, 
the already existing tendencies, which had started 
as a reaction of the oriental provinces of hellenistic 
art against those of west, gradually gain a more 
and more extended authority. The different provin¬ 
ces naturally exhibit considerable differences of 
style, and some characteristic provincial features 
of the earlier period are adopted locally. As the 
material has to a great extent become known 
quite recently, or is still unpublished we cannot 
avoid the enumeration of definite examples. Gene¬ 
rally speaking the arabesque continues the tradition 
of the universal hellenistic foliage ornament with 
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its conventional flora consisting of acanthus, vine 
leaves and trefoil. In the mosque of ^Amr in Old 
Cairo we still see carved blocks of wood over 
the capitals of some of the columns of the entrance 
hall, which exhibit an acanthus border of quite 
classical forms. They belong without doubt to 
the first period of construction, and have at a 
later stage been imitated in a degenerate form in 
a few examples on the western narrow wall of 
the haram. In Egypt the dependence on ancient 
classical forms of ornament can also be studied 
on the tomb-stones belonging to the first three 
centuries of Islam, on which the inscriptions are 
usually given in the form of a ‘tabella ansata’. 
In Syria the province where good traditions had 
been observed most faithfully during the late 
classical period, the good traditions of craftsmanship 
survived the Muslim conquest. The only reason 
why it was possible to regard Mshatta at first as 
a classical building is the fact, that its rich foliage 
ornamentation had preserved an extraordinarily 
classical character; altogether it may be said that 
the buildings of Syria belonging to the late clas¬ 
sical period give a much more archaic impression 
than the contemporaneous buildings of a province 
like Asia Minor. Specifically classicistic ornamen¬ 
tation is found in Syria even late in the Middle 
Ages, thus on the large old minaret of the Great 
Mosque of Aleppo, built by Ak Sonkor during 
the reign of Malikshah, on a building near the 
Bab Antakiya in the same town dated 545, on 
a mihrab of Nur al-Din Mahmud in the masdjid 
Ibrahim al-Khalil in the citadel of Aleppo, on 
the minbar of the Djami' Nuri at Hamat, and 
in the form of an acanthus frieze on a mosque 
of the same Nur al-Din at Raklja (possibly the 
remains of the decoration of an older building). — 
In Egypt the Coptic style of ornamentation pre¬ 
dominated, as appears from the objects in the 
Egyptian and Arab museum at Cairo when com¬ 
pared with the ornamentation of the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun. The style of arabesque exhibited by 
the latter is of the specific Egyptian-Coptic type, 
of which however examples are also found in 
Syria and Mesopotamia (on all the monuments of 
NOr al-Din and e.g. on wood-carvings from Takrtt 
in the Kaiser Fiiedrich-Museum in Berlin), and 
in Asia Minor (gate of the Djami' al-KaUa at 
Diwrigi, 576=1180-1181). — The vestibule of 
the Khaseki Djami‘ at Baghdad contains a very 
old mihrab fashioned of a block of yellow' marble, 
which exhibits splendid Byzantine ornamentation 
of the acanthus and vase type; the very archaic 
forms of this monument force us to place its date 
in the first two centuries of the Hi^'ra i e. in a 
period preceding the foundation of Baghdad. On 
fragments of stucco decoration, which are brought 
to the Baghdad market form the ruins of 'Irak 
and the Persian-Turkish frontier (some specimens 
in the Kaiser Friedrich-Museum) we find typically 
Sasanid motifs, such as the winged palm-leaf, the 
royal ram, and singular budlike forms resembling 
rosettes and lotuses; the same motifs, as is well 
known, occupy a large part of the rich decoration 
of the Mshatta fagade. It would not be difficult 
to add to this list of examples illustrating the 
early stages of the arabesque as an immediate 
continuation of provincial peculiarities. 

The present list however is sufficient to enable 
us to state the historical problem. This is two¬ 
fold ; the question arises I. how did the arabesque 


become a dominant feature of supreme authority 
for the whole art of Islam? and 2. how was it 
possible for the arabesque, derived as it is from 
many heterogeneous sources, to become a single 
organic unity? Both questions can only be ans¬ 
wered when treated in connection with the whole 
of Muslim art. In order to find an answer to the 
first problem we must remember, that the Muslim 
outlook on life, as contrasted with that of classical 
antiquity and even of Christianity, left, strictly 
speaking, no room at all for Art on a large scale. 
The whole character of the Muslim view of life 
explains the gradual disappearance of the figurative 
element from their works of art, whereas in 
antiquity figures had formed the essential part 
and vegetable ornament only an accidental by-work. 
The development of ornamental decoration as 
exhibited in the arabesque, was favoured by 
the prejudice against the large forms of art 
in general and against the representation of 
figures, which latter applied equally to the de¬ 
tailed work of the craftsman; the great wealth 
on the other hand created a desire for luxury, 
art and ornament. 

It is even more difficult to find an answer to 
the second question. An analogy to the unity ot 
Muslim art may indeed be found in the unity of 
hellenistic art, as the provinces influenced by it 
extended to the East and West even beyond the 
frontiers of the kingdom of Alexander and of the 
Roman Empire. We may even regard the unity 
of hellenistic art as a necessary condition without 
which the rise of a homogeneous Muslim art would 
have been impossible. There is however a great 
contrast between the conditions at the beginning 
of hellenistic and Muslim art. In the one case 
the conquerors were the most artistic nation that 
has ever existed, and in this respect contributed 
most in their relation to the conquered peoples. 
The case of the Muslims was completely different. 
The Arabs had no artistic gifts, and the con¬ 
querors were the receiving element in aU matters 
affecting culture. The hellenistic countries were 
welded together by Greek civilization; the link 
which bound together the countries of Islam was 
only the community of religion and government; 
handicrafts were left entirely to the subject po¬ 
pulation. In the hellenistic provinces the partici¬ 
pation of the subjects caused the change and the 
decay of Greek art; in the Muslim countries it 
created the art of Islam. In view of these facts 
the only explanation hitherto advanced for the 
homogeneity of artistic style, and for the domi¬ 
nating position of the arabesque, was a reference 
to the general economic situation and to the state 
of Muslim civilization. All the lands of the cali¬ 
phate were united by religion and language. The 
pilgiimage to Mekka afforded an opportunity for 
intercourse and exchange between the inhabitants 
of the East and the West. In spite of the im¬ 
perfect means of transit, lively traffic circulated 
through all the Muslim countries, as formerly 
through the Roman empire. A great number of 
individuals travelled through large portions of the 
known world; while commerce, the most impor¬ 
tant factor in the spread of art, extended with 
fewer limitations than at any previous period 
through all the countries of Islam. Although these 
considerations afford a perfectly opposite contri¬ 
bution towards an explanation of the fact of ar 
tistic unity, they are yet of such a vague and 
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general nature, that they cannot satisfy us com¬ 
pletely ; Resent research, especially C. H. Becker’s 
study of papyri, has brought to light a tangible 
and very important element: the Greek system 
of ‘liturgies’ existed in the early times of Islam: 
the populations of the most divers parts of the 
empire were bound to make their contribution 
towards public buildings and institutions of com¬ 
mon utility, not only in the shape of money and 
materials, but also in the form of workman and 
master-builders. In constructing the Umaiyad mos¬ 
que of Damascus, for instance, a Persian and an 
Egyptian Arab served as architects; and work¬ 
men of the most various nationalities were em¬ 
ployed on the great buildings. This fact explains 
the syncretism of Muslim art: it explains the 
occurrence of Persian elements at Mshatta, the 
existence of Coptic features in Syria and Asia 
Minor. The ‘liturgies’ brought together the crafts¬ 
men of different nationalities, and gave them an 
opportunity of learning the various traditions from 
personal experience. In this way there began a 
process of unification and the creation of an ho¬ 
mogeneity, from which the art of Islam, and 
with it the arabesque, arose as a unity. As al¬ 
ways in the case of such developments, it is 
hardly possible to determine the date of its end, 
especially as the material known to us is scanty. 
We may say that the arabesque in its developed 
form is found already in the mosque of Ibn 
Tulun. This however does not yet signify the 
final completion of the assimilating process. The 
ornamentation in question, although a pure arabes¬ 
que, is yet a specific variety belonging to Egypt. 
The arabesque in which the provincial types are 
blended in a more complex form, and which at¬ 
tained universal predominance, does not seem to 
have reached its goal until the Fatimid period. 

— Immediately after the end of the unifying 
process, there begins a series of centrifugal deve¬ 
lopments. Just as the caliphate dissolves itself 
into separate states, the art of Islam is broken 
up into the arts of the provinces, which partly 
strike ont new paths of their own. This deve¬ 
lopment is particularly recognisable in the field 
of ornamentation, i. e. of the arabesqne. Three 
large regions can be distinguished, characterised 
both by internal relationship and by manifest 
differences from each other; the East, with its 
centre in Iran, surrounded by the eastern Dia- 
zlra, 'Irak, Turkestan and India; the centre con¬ 
sisting of Egypt, Syria with the western Djazira, 
and Anatolia, each of which parts maintains a 
certain independence; and lastly the West con¬ 
sisting of Northern Africa and Spain. The ara¬ 
besque of the eastern group shows a develop¬ 
ment towards greater realism, obviously under 
the influence of Central and Eastern Asia. The 
arabesque of the central group preserves most 
faithfully the principles, by which it had been 
dominated at the time of its origin: Byzantine in¬ 
fluence being very noticeable in Anatolia. The 
arabesque in the art of the western group shows 
some characteristics approaching occidental taste. 

— All provincial developments, apart from a few 
exceptions, change the style of the arabesque in 
its outward features only. The essential charac¬ 
teristics of the arabesqne are preserved through¬ 
out, both as regards the composition and the 
elements; there is therefore only one and the 
same arabesque in antiquity as well as in modem 


times, in the East and the West, and in the 
South as well as the North. (E. Herzfeld.) 

‘ARABFAKIH (‘Abd al-Kadir b. Salim b. 'Oth- 
man Shihab al-Din),Arabic historian; he wrote 
towards the year 950 (l 543 ) Djizan a history 
of the wars of the Imam Ahmed Gran of Harar 
against the Christian Abyssinians; the book is 
entitled Tuhfat al-Zaman or Futuh al-Habasha^ 
and is based on statements made by the Imam 
himself and by the amir Husain b. Abt Bakr al- 
Djatirl; the account of the events beginning with 
the year 934 (1528) is preceded by a short his¬ 
tory of the descendants of Sa‘d al-Din, who ruled 
over the Somali coast. In addition to the Mss. at 
Algiers (catal. Fagnan, N®. 1628 et seq.) and 
London (Rieu, Supplement^ N®. 599) cp. Nerazzini, 
La conquista Musulmana deW Etiopia nel secolo 
XVI (Rome 1891): R. Basset, Histoire de la con- 
quete de rAbyssinie fXVE si'eclej par Chihab 
eddin Ahmed b. '^Abd el-Qader^ surnomme ^Arab- 
faqik (text, French transl. and notes, Paris 1897— 
1901), and A. d’Abbadie and Th. Paulitschke, 
Futuh el-Habacha^ les conquetes faites en Abyssi- 
nie au XVF siecle par I Imam Muhammed Ahmed 
dit Gragne. (French transl., Paris 1898). 

(Brockelmann.) 

ARABIA, the westernmost of the three penin¬ 
sulas of southern Asia. 

a. Topography, Climate, Products. 

Arabia, called by the Arabs ^azlrat al- 
'Arab, “the peninsula (island) of the Arabs”, or 
abbreviated al-DjazIra, “the peninsula”, 'Ara- 
bistan by the Persians and Turks, is only 
joined to continental Asia in the North and is 
bounded to the West by the Red Sea, to the 
East by the Persian Gulf and the Sea of‘Oman, 
to the South by the Indian Ocean. By the isth¬ 
mus of Suez it is connected with Africa, from 
which only the straits of Bab al-Mandeb separate 
it at the entrance to the Red Sea. To the East 
at the entrance of the Persian Gulf it approaches 
the coast of Persia. The area of Arabia corres¬ 
ponds to about a fourth part of Europe, but it is 
almost impossible to give an accurate statement 
because data as to the boundaries in the North 
differ considerably. Some draw them as far as the 
territory of Aleppo and the Euphrates. But al¬ 
though the mesopotamian plain has been inha¬ 
bited by Arabic tribes for many centuries past, 
no geographer has made Arabia reach farther 
than the Euphrates boundary. Neither must the 
so-called “Arabia provincia”, “Arabia Petraea” be 
regarded as belonging to Arabia but to Syria, al¬ 
though it is inhabited by Arabs. The Sinal-penin- 
sula al-Tih [q. v.] on the other hand, which most 
Arabic and European scholars regard as a part 
of Egypt, geologically belongs to Arabia. 

West-Arabia (extending in length about 16'’) 
consists of two large parts: Hidjaz and Yemen. 
Hidjaz — the name means barrier — is pro¬ 
perly speaking the mountain-range separating Ti- 
hama, the lowland along the coast, from Nedjd, 
the highland; as a matter of fact however it 
stands for the whole country, bounded to the 
West by the Red Sea, to the East by Nedjd and 
stretching from the farther end of the Gulf of 
‘Akaba to a few days’ journeys south of Mekka 
where Yemen begins. The northernmost part of 
Hidjaz (as far as Tabuk) is called Hisma after 
the mountain-range crossing it from North to 
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South. It is a poor country, possessing, it is true, 
a great number of wadis (valleys) through which 
after heavy rains mountain-streams (raiV) flow to¬ 
wards the sea, but yet suffering much from 
drought. Formerly the Djudham lived here, at 
present the Huwaitat, who are regarded as the 
descendants of the old Nabataeans. 

The road from '"Akaba to Medina, the 
old pilgrims’ road from Egypt, goes 
along the coast as far as Yanbo^ or a little far¬ 
ther to al-Djar, the old harbour of Medina at a 
distance of two days journey from this town. The 
only place worth mentioning on the Gulf of 
'Akaba is Makna whose inhabitants as early as 
in the year 9 (630/631) concluded a treaty with 
the Prophet from which it is evident that they 
were weavers and fishermen. Next we may men¬ 
tion al-Wadjh were the territory of the Bali-Arabs 
begins and which offers an excellent roadstead 
for small ships. Close by is the mouth of the 
great wadi Idam with its many branches, now 
called wadi ’ 1 -Hamd, which begins to the south-east 
of Khaibar not very far from the source of the 
wadi Runima. It first turns to the South-West, 
then passes near Medina and making a great 
bend goes on to the North West. In pre-historic 
times this must have been an important stream; 
now it only occasionally has water after heavy 
rain-fall. Farther inland but more to the north 
are the ruins of Madyan [q. v.]. From Madyan 
the road used to lead straight through Bada to 
Wadi ’ 1 -Kura (“the valley of villages”), of which 
Kurh was formerly the principal place. Here the 
road from Egypt to Mekka joins the pilgrims’ 
road from Damascus which goes east of the 
Ilisma-mountains past Ma'an, Tabuk and al-Hidjr, 
or Mada’in .Salih. Sprenger regarded al-Wadjh as 
the harbour of al-Hidjr which corresponds to 
Strabo's Egra. On the coast south of this place 
we find al-Hawra’ (“the white village"’), in which 
Sprenger recognised the old Leukekome. Here is 
the end of the Bali-territory and the beginning 
of that of a kindred tribe the Djuhaina. The 
country between al-Hidjr and Wadi ’l-Kura used 
to be the territory of a tribe famous even up to 
the present day for their depth of passion, the 
‘Udhra, “who die when they love”. 

The whole country round about Medina is vol¬ 
canic — the volcanic zone is said to reach from 
Palmyra as far as Mekka — and even in histo¬ 
rical times have been a few eruptions. The last 
of which we know, took place in 654 (1256; see 
Samhudi, p. 40). In Arabic the black volcanic 
mountains are called Harra or Laba (lava). Me¬ 
dina itself is situated between two of them; hence 
the phrase: “what is between its two hurras (or 
labas)” for “the whole town”. The valleys in 
these harras are remarkable for their comparati¬ 
vely great fertility. The cultivation of dates espe¬ 
cially has been of importance for centuries past. 

Less than an hour north of Medina is the 
hill of Ohod [q. v.]. To the territory of the town 
belongs the big harra of Khaibar (to the east of 
Wadi ’ 1 -Kura) where the wadi Rumma has its rise. 
Taima’ (Tema) to the east of Tabuk on the west 
frontier of the Nufud desert and even the oasis 
Duma (also Dumat al-Djandal, i. e. the Duma 
buUt of stone), called at present al-Djawf or al- 
Djof [q. V.] and situated on the north-west bound¬ 
ary of the Nufud desert at a distance of 13 days 
journey from Medina and 10 days from Damascus, 


are also reckoned to belong to the territory of 
Medina by the arabic geographers. 

From Yanbo^ it is possible to travel along the 
coast to Djidda and from there in two days 
straight to the east to Mekka. The Holy territory 
(al-Haram, now also often called al-Hudud, i. e. 
Hudud al-Haram, the frontiers of the Haram) is 
entered at Tan^m at a distance of a parasang 
from Mekka where the mosque of ‘Aisha stands. 
In all other directions the boundaries are farther 
away from Mekka. Even before crossing the fron¬ 
tier the ihram is put on. The pilgrims from 
Nedjd and Yemen put it on at Karn al-Manazil. In 
its vicinity was the once famous market of 'Okaz 
where a competition between poets took place. 
.•Mmost due southward 36 miles from Karn al- 
Manazil is Ta’if situated high up in the Ghazwan 
hills, the summer-resort of the well-to-do Mek- 
kans. The air here is invigorating so that all 
south-european fruit grows in abundance. Espe¬ 
cially lamous since olden times, are the grapes 
and raisins of this district. According to al- 
Istakhrl the mountains of Ta’if are the only place 
in Hidjaz where in winter the water freezes. 
(This happens on many mountains of Yemen, 
e. g. according to Glaser on the Hadar). 

The hills to the south of Mekka have heen 
inhabited from very ancient times by the Hudhail, 
who produced many talented poets. In their 
neighbourhood we find even to the present day 
the Thakif to whom Ta’if formerly belonged. Here 
the mountain-range, called further on Sarat, broadens 
out and becomes an Alpine country. This is the 
most fertile part of the HidjSz. The mountains 
themselves are inhabited by Yemenite Arabs called 
Bahimlya (i.e. “cattle-like”) by Ibn al-Mudjawir 
on occount of their rough customs. The instances 
he gives are partly corroborated by Burckhardt. 
Ibn Djubair relates that they behaved very dis¬ 
reputably in Mekka in what is still Arabia’s most 
sacred month, the month of Radjab, but that people 
had to put with their conduct because of the rich 
supplies they brought to market. At the time, in 
the xiii. century, they were still called Badjila, 
now they bear the name '’Asir [q.v.]. The eastern 
part of the alpine highlands is the territory of 
the Kahtan, who are for the greater part camel- 
breeders. They are a very old but still a vigorous 
tribe from whom most of the Yemenite-Arabs 
claim descent. 

Yemen — properly the country ‘on the right’, 
i.e. tlie southern country, also the happy coun¬ 
try — has been famous from time immemorial for 
its great fertility and its riches. It consists of two 
unequal parts: Tihamat al-Yaman (the coastland 
of Yemen) and Nedjd al-Yaman (the highland of 
Yemen, also Djibal al-Yaman, the mountains of 
Yemen), with the plateaus of Nedjran in the 
North, Marib in the East, .San'a” in the centre, 
Ta'^izz in the South. The Yemenite Tihama is the 
continuation of the Tihama of the Hidjaz, accord¬ 
ing to Glaser’s observations it grows ever broader, 
owing to the retreating of the sea. 

The road from Mekka to the highland 
of Yemen goes round the mountains on which 
Ta’if is situated and leads over the well-known 
stations Turaba and Tabala to Bisha, the chief 
town of a flourishing fertile district on the wadi 
Bisha, which continues as far as Central Arabia. 
Journeying from Hidjaz to Yemen the frontier is 
crossed between Tathlith, situated at about the 
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same latitude as al-Sirraiu, and Djurash. From there 
the main road goes straight on to Sa'^da, while 
a branch way leads eastwards to Nedjran [q.v.]. 

From Sa'^da the road goes southward to San'a’, 
the capital of Yemen. To the east of SanV lies 
Marib [q.v.] The territory of which Marib is the 
capital, is now called al-I)jawf (D]6f). It stretches 
from Nedjran as far as wadi Baihan to the south¬ 
west of Marib. Everywhere traces of former pros¬ 
perity are found. Ibn al-Mudjawir mentions as a 
town of importance Barakish, famous from anti¬ 
quity. The first Europeans who visited these regions 
with great danger to their lives were Arnaud 
and Halevy. The part of Yemen further south 
has recently been described at length by Landberg 
{^Arahica^ v). 

Going southward from San'^a' through Damar 
(Dimar], famous for its horsebreeding, Yarim is 
reached, the village where Forskal, Niebuhr’s 
companion died; half a day’s journey further are 
situated the ruins of the capital of the Himyars, 
Zafar in the longitude of San'a”, and the latitude 
of Zabid. From here the road led over Sahul, 
famous for its cotton spinning — the Prophet's 
body was swathed in a shroud of Sahul — to Djanad, 
formerly the second capital of Yemen with the 
famous mosque of Mu'adh b. Djabal, not far from 
Ta'izz. In the vicinity of Sahui was situated the 
famous fortress al-MudhaiMiira, the basis of the 
Karmatian rule over Yemen. The town farthest south 
in the mountains is Ta izz, in the middle ages 
and up to a century ago a place of gi'eat impor¬ 
tance, the capital of the Rasulids, but now in 
decay. The mountains are here called Sabir, 
alluded to by Ibn al-Mudjawir as ‘the Prince of 
Yemen’s mountains’, and famous for its coffee 
plantations arranged in terraces and an excellent 
system of irrigation, and for the cultivation of 
the kat (celastrus edulis.). The young sprouts of 
these plants, which are highly valued as an anti- 
narcotic are exported in large quantities to all 
the towns of the Tihama. To the north of these 
mountains, between Ibb (.\bb) and Ujibla (Djubla, 
also called Dhu Djibla), is the watershed between 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. Here are 
the sources of two perennial streams the wadi 
Zabid flowing to the North and the wadi Bana 
(Banna) flowing through the old miUiIaf Ru'ain 
and opening out into the Gulf of ‘Aden to the 
east of the mouth of the wadi Tuban or wadi 
Maitam. Another road, which Manzoni has followed, 
leads from Yarim straight southward to ‘Aden. 
The road from Hodaida to San‘a^ over Manakha 
(the chief staple for coffee) has been described 
by Glaser. 

The old division of Yemen into districts, mlkh- 
laf^ which also applied to Hidjaz and the Ya- 
mama, has long been obsolete. 

S o ut h-A ra b i a. To the east Yemen is bounded 
by the province of Hadramawt, now usually pro¬ 
nounced Hadramiit. This is a mountainous country 
intersected by many valleys, whose industrious 
enterprising inhabitants in more than one respect 
resemble the Swiss. Since very early times they 
yearly have sent part of their young men to other 
regions to try fortunes and thus they are not only 
found in the seaport towns of Arabia but also in 
Egypt and in British and Dutch India. Almost 
all the Arabs in both the last named countries are 
Hadramis. The country is bisected from West to 
East by a wide valley, the wadi ’l-Kasr. This wadi 


has a perennial stream which falls into the sea 
on the east frontier near Saihiit; the two largest 
places Shibam and Yarim are also situated there. 
To the south east of the latter town, at the 
entrance of the wadi Barahut (Balahut, Borhut), 
named thus after a still active volcano, is found 
the grave of prophet Hiid, well known from the 
Korean. Here begins the great desert which surrounds 
Hadramawt on the North-West, the North and 
the East. The best seaport of the country is 
Makalla (the name means simply ‘harbour’). It 
is not improbable that this place is identical with 
the Las‘a (al-As‘a) of the Arabic geographers. Just 
as in Yemen numerous ruins and tombs point in 
Hadramawt to a bygone time of considerable 
prosperity and wealth. 

To the east of Saihiit, which perhaps corres¬ 
ponds to the old Khairidi. begins the ‘incense- 
coast’, named Mahra and often called Shihr 
by the Arabic geographers, a name meaning 
‘coast’ in the old language of South Arabia. 
The name Shihr is now limited to the first 
(westerly) seaport. The eastern frontier is Hasik 
to the east of Mirbat. The latter place has an 
excellent harbour but it has decayed to an un¬ 
important village. The town which is now called 
Mirbat lies to the east of the harbour. Originally 
Mirbat was the harbour of the old, now depopu¬ 
lated capital Zafar. This town was devastated ac¬ 
cording to Ibn al-MudjSwir in the year 618 (1221). 
In Ibn Batuta’s time however it still was an im¬ 
portant town. The latter speaks of the sardines 
which are still caught there in such enormous 
quantities that camels are fed on them. In the 
country they are called 'd'a>k and also ‘anf. In 
the mountain chain which runs parallel to the 
coast grows the incense-tree. According to Ibn 
al-Mudjawir everywhere between Hadramawt and 
‘Oman traces were found of former terraced cul- 
tiv.ation. This is corroborated by Bent’s descrip¬ 
tion of this remarkable district. The cultivation 
of incense in now very limited. The inhabi¬ 
tants of the Gara mountains and of the fer¬ 
tile coast between these mountains and the sea 
are partly troglodytes. The coast to the east 
of Hasik as far as 'Oman is said to be de¬ 
void of trees and shrubs, the inland is absolutely 
unexplored. 

East-.'Arabia. 'Oman, the easternmost pro¬ 
vince of Arabia, is for the greater part a very 
fertile mountainous country with a coast rich in 
harbours. The gulf of 'Oman abounds in fish and 
from olden times the people along the coast have 
been excellent sailors. Kalhat, only founded in 
the xii. century and once a beautiful fortified 
town is now in decay. Maskat on the other hand, 
of little importance in the middle Ages — al-Mukad- 
dasi calls it a beautiful place with an abundance 
of fruit; Ibn Batata not even mentions it — is 
at present the most notable town of the country 
and has the best harbour on the Persian Gulf. 
According to European travellers the heat there 
is even greater than at ‘Aden and almost unbea¬ 
rable. That is probably the reason why the Prince’s 
residence is either at al-Rustak or Nazwa (Nizwa), 
both in the Green Mountain (Djebel akhdar). The 
latter town, visited by Wellsted is old but still 
flourishing. To the north of Maskat lies Sohar, 
the old capital, therefore also called 'Oman just 
as Damascus is now generally called al-Sham. 
Because of its extensive trade with the East al- 
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MukaddasI calls this town “the portal of China.” 
Ibn al-Mudjawir .says that it lay Avaste in his 
time. It must however have recovered afterwards j 
WclKted describes it as a well-fortified town of 
some note. To the north of it, on the east side 
of the iienin.sLila, the point of which is formed by 
the ])romontory Ras Mosandam (Misandum), lies 
I)abu (or Dama), which was already in the time 
of t!ie prophet a town of ^reat importance and 
even now the capital of North 'Oman. Opposite 
on the west '^ide of the peninsula lies the nou¬ 
rishing ''Caport town of Shardja. About the abori¬ 
ginal populatmn of '^h>man we have no informa- 
li(m whatsoever. Tradition only says that after 
the breaking of the dike of Marib the Azd 
migiated into 'Oman. 'I'he former inhabitants seem 
to iia\e been Mayun, ns >man is also sometimes 
calletl. The Azd appear to have remained the 
prevailing triiie aUluiugh great numbers of them 
migrated to Tiak in the time of the Umaiyads. 
'i liey l>elong to the Il>adites [q.v.]. Taiyites aUo 
settled in V)man and a branch of these, the 
Xabhan., has for a long time have held the upper 
hand. liven Noithern Arabs (Banu Qhtifir) later 
settled in 'Oman. Dates are the favourite food 
and are largely exported to other countries. 

The country stretching to the Avcst and north 
west of 'Oman as far as the boundaries of 'Irak 
was called in the golden age of the Aiabs al« 
Bah lain, (now the name of the island Uwal), 
or after the capital Iladjar. In the beginning of 
the century the Karmatians built their resi¬ 
dence abAhsa. also pronounced Lahsa, not far 
from ITacijar; this al-Ahsa' (or al-Hasd) is at 
present the name of the country. The southern¬ 
most region is named after the tribe which in¬ 
habits it, the Kawasim (DjawSsim), who are no¬ 
torious pirates; farther west is the peninsula of 
Katar. From very old times the inhabitants have 
l)cen pearlfishers and dreaded pirates. The capital is 
nowadays called either al-Hasa or Hufuf (Hufhuf) 
which name is not mentioned by Arabic geogra¬ 
phers. A few hours farther ea.st lies the harbour 
of 'Okair. Whether Mubarraz, l>ing not far to 
the north of Hufiif. is identical with the old 
Muibakkar it is difficult to decide because the 
description of the country given by the Arabic 
geographers is altogether very superticial. To the 
north of the district Lahsa lies that of abKatif 
named after the well-known seaport. The coast 
was formerly called al-Khaft, after a haibour from 
which the Arabs got the bamboo-canes for their 
spears imported from India. Lahsa aliounds in 
date^ so that an arabic proverb speaks of ‘carry¬ 
ing dates to Hadjar’ in the .sense of ^carrying 
coals to N’ewca^tle^ For centuries the 'Abd ab 
Kais tribes and the Tamim have contended for 
the over-lordship. The latter held it as long as 
the ])OAver of the Karmatian> lasted (dose on two 
centuries). About the coast from al-Katif to Kuwait 
nothing need be said: it is flat and sandy. 
Kuwait — the name means ‘the little kbt 
(citadel)’ — is also called Kurain (Hhe little 
horn ). now pronounced Gren, hence the English 
spelling (rrane. It lies on the south entrance of 
a bay and will probably become an emportant 
trading-place, hor the ^tate of the Shammar it 
i-’ the nearest port for traffic with the East. The 
Shaikh of the territory is under Turkish suze- 
raint) but practically independent. On the west 
side of the bay lies Ka/ima, the most important 


station on the road from Basra to Lahsa and to 
Yam 5 ma. 

Central Arabia. To the east of Yemen, 
north of Hadramawt and Mahra and west of 
'Oman as far as Central Arabia there extends a 
vast desert, of which we know the borders 
only and these imperfectly. It seems to be si¬ 
milar to the Nufud desert in North Arabia. 
Water is scarcely to be found. After rain the 
ground is covered with vegetation and abounds 
in pasturage. Then the bedawls journey inland 
with their camels, sheep and families and live 
there for three or four months. Neither they 
themselves nor their cattle need water: the 
people live on milk, and because of the succu¬ 
lence of the herbage — the most juicy plants 
grow on the sunniest spots — the cattle have 
no need of water and even refuse it when it is 
given to them. As soon as the summer heat has 
dried up the plants they go back to the settle¬ 
ments of their tribe. This is the custom of all 
bedavvis who live at the edge of the desert. How 
far they actually venture into the interior is 
unknown to us. The desert has several names. 
The part between East-Yemen and Northwest- 
Iladramawt is named Saihad; to the North and 
the East of Hadramawt it is called al-Ahkaf (the 
dunes); the part north of Mahra the Arabs call 
Wabar; but generally it is called al-Dahna^, Hhe 
red country’, after the colour of the sand. On 
maps it is indicated as al-Rub' al-Khall, i. e. the 
empty quarter. Whether there is any water in the 
interior so that at least animals may live there 
is quite uncertain but not improbable. The be- 
dawis of Mahra, whose fleet dromedaries (called 
mahari) are famous all over the world put down 
this excellence to the fact that their camel-mares 
are sometimes covered by camel-stallions of the 
Djinn. This might lead to the supposition that 
there are still wild camels living in the interior 
as is asserted by the Arabs who call them 
huihlya (wild). Perhaps the same applies to the 
camels of West-'Oman which are equally famous. 
The assertion that a people speaking an unknown 
language dwells there (cf. v. Oppenheim, vom 
Mitielmccr zum Pcrsischm Gclf^ II 332), is not 
likely to be true. According to Ibn al-Mudjawir 
bedawls as late as in the xiii. century ventured 
to travel right across the desert to Mirbat and 
Zafar for the exchange of goods from 'Irak. 
On the north-east border of the vast desert, a 
three day^' journey from the south of the Yamama 
and nearly as far from Bahrain, lies the formerly 
flourishing, xvell-watered oasis YabrTn which was 
devastated by the Karmatians; after the oasis 
this part of the desert is sometimes called Hhe sand 
of Yabrin’. The way from 'Oman to Mekka goes 
through this oasis. From here a spur of the desert 
stretches to the North between Bahrain and the 
Yamama, which is also called al-Dahna^ or Nufud 
and sometimes Hhe sand of 'Alid]’. It is described 
as rich in pasture and is intersected by timbered 
mountain-chains, residence in which is said to be 
agreeable and healthy. On the west and north 
west border of the great dahna^ is found the 
territory of the Kahtan and the large depression 
which was formerly called Faladj but is now 
named Wadr Dawasir (Dowasir) after an Arab 
tribe. Its continuation south west of Yamama is 
the Wadi Afladj (formerly Faladj al-Afladj). 

To the north of the desert commences the 
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central highland (Nadjd), the heart of the 
peninsula and without doubt the most healthy and to 
Arabs the finest part of Arabia. The south-eastern 
province (often not counted as belonging to the 
real Nadjd) is the very fertile Yam am a [q.v.] 
Yamama and Bahrain are together called al-‘^Arud. 

From the Yamama two mountain-passes (^Oyaina 
and Huraimila) lead to Tharmada^, which is already 
situated in Wa^m (also Wa^um) and from there 
farther north-west to al-Shakra, the chief town of 
this province, and in 9 hours to *^Onaiza, the prin¬ 
cipal town of the provinceofKaMm, which is bounded 
on the North by the Shammar country, and on 
the West by I^aibar in the territory of Medina. 
We owe to Doughty a detailed knowledge of this 
country. Two hours north east of '^Onaiza lies 
Buraida. Right across Kasim goes the large wadi 
Rumnia which comes from the harra of Khaibar 
(6000 feet high) and extends as far as the vicinity 
of Basra, This is a depression, most probably the 
bed of a stream in prehistoric times. Although a 
good many wadis open out into it and though 
the beds of torrents (sai/) conduct into it a consi¬ 
derable quantity of rain-water, still the wadlRumma, 
often a day's journey wide, is generally dry — 
only twice or thrice in a century does it become 
a real river —• but the water oozes through the 
ground and sometimes is visible in places. Kasim 
owes its fertility to this circumstance. To the west 
of Kasim the wadi goes between the two hills 
of Aban (well known through the ancients poets), 
of which the northern is called the black and 
the southern the red, formerly the white. The 
width of the valley is here from two to three 
arab miles. The part of Nadjd which lies farthest 
north east is now called Sodair (some pronounce 
Sodair, Sedeyr; Doughty even has Siddir). The 
name is modern. In the Djihan Kuma it is the 
name of a station on the pilgrims road from Basra 
(cp. Norberg's translation, ii. 235 and 203). In 
olden times the different parts of Nadjd were 
named after the tribes. 

To the West the province of Kasim is bounded 
by the territory of the Shammar, named 
thus after a branch of the great tribe of Tai' 
[q.v.] after whom it used to be called ‘the two 
mountains of the Talk” 

The Shammar mountains form the north boun¬ 
dary between Nadjd and the Nufud or Dahna^, 
the real desert with exactly the same characteristics ' 
as the great desert in the South. After the rain 
it is covered with green, juicy herbs; man and 
beast live for some weeks in abundance. But later 
the sun scorches everything and the country for 
want of water becomes a bleak waste, perilous 
for the traveller who loses his way. Several 
Europeans have crossed this wilderness among 
whom Lady Blunt and Euting deserve to be men¬ 
tioned. The soil consists of reddish sand and gives 
the impression ‘■as if a herd of gigantic horses 
had stamped through it from East to West’ 
(Euting). On the west side of the falak {/alk^ 
fuldj\ as such a hoofprint is called, is a high 
sand-ridge, at the east ba'>e of ^vhich the bare 
stone often shows; then the ground rises gently 
towards the East. The depression is called KaY in 
Arabic; the high sand-ridge nifd or ?iafd^ the plural 
of which 7ijtfud^ (also anfad)^ now denotes the 
whole desert, just as in the South the synonymous 
ahkdf. This nifd of which no trace is to be found 
in the classical language, has probably arisen 


through metathesis from find or fand (with the 
plurals afnad and fiiinud'). The facts that these 
falak's always retain their shape leads to the 'Sup¬ 
position that the stony foundation already had 
the described form and that the west wind has 
blown the sand aginst the ridges and piled it up 
there. The area of these depressions as well as 
their depth differs greatly. The length of the 
largest is estimated at just over a mile, the depth 
does not exceed 150 feet. The journey from Hayil 
to Djawf (Djuf) w'as done (in the opposite direction) 
by Euting in 8 days, by Lady Blunt in 10. After 
three days the oasis of Djubba is reached where 
numerous inscriptions and paintings on the rocks 
show that it has been visited since remote times. 
Not quite a days’ journey from Djawf there is 
a well called Shaklk which Euting (18S3) however 
found filled up. Djawf, already described above 
under its old name Duma, is situated on the wadi 
Sirhan, a hollow which sti etches through Kaf to 
the Hawran right across the stony desert, which 
is at present called Ilamad, a name not to be 
found in the written language. Perhaps, as Wallin 
supposed, the real form is hamad from the verb 
hamada meaning ^to be barren’. 

The name Badiyat al-Sham, Syrian desert, was 
limited by the Arabs to the westeni part; the 
eastern part was called in the South Badiyat 
al-Trak, desert of "^Irak, in the North Badiyat 
al-Djazira, mesopotamian desert, also Khusaf, The 
southern part was also often called the Samawa. 
The badiya slopes from West and North to East 
and South and is intersected by numerous ravines 
whose water accumulates partly in ponds {ghadir') 
partly in bigger streams which flow out into the 
Euphrates. In spring there is an abundant growth 
of grass and near the wells oasis-like gardens; in 
some spots where the soil is more bare or consists 
of limestone covered with a layer of sand, it 
remains quite sterile. An expedition right across 
this country from Trak to Syria such as Khalid 
! b. al-Walld undertook in the year 13 (634) with 
I his horsemen is a hazardous enterprise. The boun- 
I daries of the territory expand or contract according 
j to the weakness or the strength of the surrounding 
civilized states. At present the al-Hass mountains 
south of Aleppo forms the north frontier according 
to Sachau, yet summer bedawls travel often as 
far as Mar'^ash with their herds. 

Climate. Products. On the whole Arabia 
suffers more from heat than from cold. Yet in 
the highlands the nights are often cool even in 
the summer and in w’inter the icy cold north wind 
becomes most disagreeable. — Poets look upon 
the east wind {saoa) as the most delightful. Much 
feared on the other hand is the sanium^ now 
generally pronounced simTi?7i^ the ^poisonous’ 
scorching landwind. All prosperity depends on 
rain, hence it is often called ‘God's mercy’ 
{rahinai Allah) and the ideas water and beneficence 
are often synonymous. The time after the rams, 
the 7 'abf^ is the loveliest time of the year. Then 
grow the herbs and the grass needed by the 
cattle. The cameK arc specially fond of prickly 
plants among which the sd'dan is foremost, so 
that the proverb says: Tt is pasture-land but 
not like the seCdZut. To men the badiya (desert) 
yields the fa thth (a kind of mesembryanthemum), 
now called samh (a name probably derived from 
kamli). It', reddibh grains give a fiour better than 
barley flour which is much used for the cooking 
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of porridge. They also use, but only in times of 
need, flour got from the seeds of the colycynth. 
Another product of the desert is the truffle, which 
is eagerly gathered and eaten, and the well- 
known senna Wheat only grows in Yemen, 

in the Yamama and in a few oases and always 
remains dear so that bread always has been an 
article of luxury. Barley is cultivated more be¬ 
cause it is used for the horses. Here and there 
millet (^lihura) is grown in fairly large quantities 
and in Lahsa and '^Oman rice as well. The culti¬ 
vation of tobacco had decreased under the op¬ 
pressive rule of the Wahhabis who prohibited 
this article of luxury, but now it is beginning to 
increase again. 

Of the trees of the badiya we must mention 
several species of acacia like the taih^ which 
yields the gum arable, the salam^ the samitr^ the 
sayal^ the tamarisk the jiabak {jhamnns 

loins')^ the ^adTi which gives excellent chai-coal, 
the dur.i (£/J/;^)-palm always growing wild and 
the hcniia. First and foremost, however, stands 
the date-tree so highly valued by the Arabs. The 
prophet is reported to have said: ‘honour your 
auntj the palm, which was made of the same clay 
as Adam and which is the only tree that is 
(artificially) fertilised’. The date is for many Arabs 
the principal food^ the unripe fruit is eaten raw. 
There are several kinds of dates: in the territory 
of Medina more than a hundred different varieties 
are counted. 

Lions {asad') are lepeatcdly mentioned by the 
old poets and Hamdani gives a list of the regions 
where they were found. Ibn al-Mufljawir says that 
there still were some in his time in the moun¬ 
tains north of San^a" and Doughty (i. 459) heard 
the same report in Central Arabia. They seem, 
however, to be extinct now. Panthers {fiamir) 
and leopards i^fakd'). hyenas, wolves and foxes 
are the large beasts of prey. About game the 
necessaiy facts are given in the ethnographical 
part of this article. Monkeys live in Yemen, pei- 
haps also in other parts. Among the birds of 
prey there aic two kinds of eagles, and falcons, 
hawks and owls. Crows are found everywhere. 
Among other birds we may mention the hoopoe 
{tipupa epops^ kudhud)^ the lark, the nightingale, 
some species of pigeons and of the partridges 
specially the kat2. 

The first place among the cattle is taken by 
the camel {d/amai) without which the desert would 
be practically uninhabitable. Rightly the poets 
have called it ‘the ship of the desert’ for it is 
the only means of traffic within it. The <^tory 
that people in need of water go as far as to 
kill the camels and drink the store of water in 
their stomachs is called by Jacob {Beduinc?ilebcn^ 
p. 96) a fairy-tale. He is partly right but the 
story is not wholly invented as appears from 
Tabari i. 2123 where horses are watered by such 
means. The Arabian camel has only one hump. 
A distinction must be made between the beasts 
of burden {baTlr^ collectively ibil) and the riding- 
camels {jdhalTd^ i. e. really ‘tamed’, or hadim^ 
noble). To the first kind belong the milk- 
mares {riakd). The camel’s flesh is eaten a good 
deal and their milk which tasts and is whole¬ 
some IS much drunk but it is of no use for 
making butter for which purpose the milk of 
goats and sheep is used. Flocks of these animals 
are kept throughout Arabia, but cattle are rarely 


found. Only on the Euphrates there are cow¬ 
herds called hakkara in contrast to the shewaya^ 
shepherds. The arabian thorough-bred is famous 
all the world over. It is small but beautifully 
shaped: and has great speed and endurance, and 
exhibits an almost touching devotion to its master. 
Only the wealthy can keep horses as they are 
used only for war or tournament {ijjarui^ fanta¬ 
sia), for coursing and hunting; besides they are 
very expensive — a thorough-bred mare is said 
to be worth 25 camels — and want much barley 
and water, fbn plundering expeditions water for 
the horses is carried on camels: in time of want 
they often use up the greater part of the house¬ 
hold allowance. Many details are found in Lady 
Blunt’s and von Oppenheim’s books of travel. 
Horses are bred not in Xa^d only but also in 
several parts of Yemen like Damar, in Diawf 
etc. Since olden times horses have been exported 
from Arabia to India. The prince of Shammar 
every year sends some by way of Kuwait to 
Bombay. .— Although donkeys are used in 
Hidjaz, in Lahsa and Yemen as well as by the 
Solaib in Central-.Arabia, the bedawls consider 
donkey-riding beneath their dignity. The semi- 
bedawfs in the valley of Sadjur on the Euphrates 
have numerous herds of donkeys. 

Of domestic animals we may mention dogs — 
the ordinary watchdogs very much like jackals, 
and the grey-hounds (called slugi from saluk') — 
and cats bigger than european ones; fowls are 
rarely kept in the badiya; in the towns,however, 
they are found fairly often. Monkeys are said to 
have been often used in Yemen for domestic 
services. 

The locust plague is well-kown in Arabia. It 
is said to appear every seventh year. When a 
swarm settles, young and old come down on it 
not only to exterminate the destroyers of the 
precious herbage but also because they regard 
them as pleasant to eat. They either cook them 
with salt or roast them. — Bee-farming does not 
exist; wild honey is found in several parts and 
regarded as a welcome gift of God. 

Bibliography, contributions to the know¬ 
ledge of the geography of Arabia are given 
by nearly all the Arabic geographers and histo¬ 
rians of whom we may mention al-HamdanI’s 
Bifat ilja-.lrat al^Arab (ed. D. H. Muller, 
1884—iSgi). Further the Turkish geography 
Dothan Numa (Stambul, 1145) deserves attention. 
The state of investigation till 1845 based on 
the travels of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wellsted 
a. o. has been summarised by Ritter: Erd- 
ktinde XII and XIII. The researches of later 
travellers, the results of which will be given in 
the special articles on the districts in which 
they have travelled, have been used in Zehme’s 
Arabien tind die Araber seii htmdert fahren 
(1875) nnd in Hogarth, The Penetration of 
Arabia (1905). For the old geography cp. Spren- 
gnr, Die alte Geographie Arabiens etc. (1875). 

b. Ethnology. 

The theory of the Arab genealogists that aU 
Arabs are descended from Abraham, those of the 
North through Ishmael, those of the South through 
Yoktan who is identified with Kahtan, is based 
on the Old Testament. Another view connected 
with^ this is that the ‘true Arabs’ (al^Arab al- 
'^arbd) are the extinct tribes of ‘Ad, Thamud 
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(Amalek) etc., together with the tribes des¬ 
cended from Kahtan, and that the Ishmaelite tribes 
represent the ‘arabicised Arabs’ (al-'Arab al-muta- 
’’arriba or al-mustarribd). The name ‘true Arabs’, 
however, is also used for the Badawis who speak 
the purest Arabic. The plural A'rab or ‘Urban is 
even used exclusively for them. They are called 
Badawi (of which ‘Bedouin’ is really a plural) 
because they live in the badiya, the open country; 
in contrast to the inhabitants of fixed abodes, the 
Ahl al-hadar, they are also called .\hl al-wabar 
on account of their dwelling in tents of camel- 
and goats-hair while the .\hl al-madar (or al-tin), 
have clay houses. 

The division of the Arabs into northern and 
southern tribes is an actual fact. The southern 
tribes are called Yemenites, the northern ones 
Nizarites or Ma‘addites. .Already in Muhammed’s 
time, however, many tribes of Yemen were found 
long settled in the northern half, and in the 
South there were a few Nizarite ones. Tradition 
connects the migration of the former to the North 
with the breaking of the big dyke near Marib. 
How far this is historically true we cannot decide 
from the dates that have come down to us. In 
any case there must have been other contributory 
causes and other wanderings must have taken place. 

The condition of the country itself keeps the 
camel-breeding .■\rabs constantly moving about. 
The desert which surrounds Central Arabia in 
the North, East and South yields after the rainy 
season, extraordinarily rich pasture-land for some 
three months, so that man and beast can live in 
abundance. Thither they take their children and 
baggage and return to the terntory of their tribes 
when the soil becomes barren again. Often, how¬ 
ever, when their own country cannot support 
them all, parts of the tribe travel to other regions 
where they seek a new home sometimes by force. 
The Badawis are very prolific and under favou¬ 
rable conditions a small group of families grows 
in a comparatively short time into a powerful 
tribe. Then the expulsion of neighbouring tribes 
or emigration is inevitable. As the southern terri¬ 
tory of the Nomades, between the desert and the 
states on the coast is limited, the Badawis of the 
South were obliged to emigrate to a far greater 
extent than those of the North. Already centuries 
before Muhammed the powerful Yemenite tribe 
of the TaU had conquered a territory in the 
North of Na^d and the Kuda‘a tribes had settled 
in the East and the South of Syria. Hence mi¬ 
grations of northern tribes to the South take 
place only in exceptional cases. 

The opposition lietween the southern 
and the northern tribes may be due first 
of all to the fact that the latter regarded the 
former as intruders. Through contact with the 
inhabitants of the southern states (Yemen, Ha- 
dramawt, ‘Oman) they had acquired in their lan¬ 
guage and perhaps in their customs some jrecu- 
liarities to which the northern people were not 
used and which they therefore resented. After¬ 
wards the ill-will increased very much and finally 
became racial enmity in consequence of the ri¬ 
valry of the Medinites — the Ansar — who 
were of Yemenite origin, and the Mekkans — 
the Koraish — who belonged to the Nizarite 
tribes. This antagonism has become disastrous for 
the Arab rule. It even exists at the present day. 

The foundation of the tribe is the 


family. To have as many sturdy sons as pos¬ 
sible is the .\rab’s ideal; through them his fa¬ 
mily becomes of importance and acquires supre¬ 
macy over the kindred families who even recog¬ 
nise him as their elder (Shaikh) and call them¬ 
selves his children. Out of this springs a tribe 
which is joined by other and weaker tribes if it 
is powerful and wealthy. Different tribes also 
often join force for mutual help or for great en¬ 
terprises. Such a complex of tribes has a common 
name, generally that of the principal clan, also 
often one chosen at random, like ‘the Panthers’ 
(Anmar), ‘the Dogs’ (Kilab) etc. All affiliated 
tribes are regarded as the descendants of one 
father or of one mother. As in olden times the 
antagonism between Yemenites and Nizarites was 
not so great as later, we often find in tribal groups 
that are mainly North-.\rab some unmistakenly \ e- 
menite divisions, and sometimes the reverse is the 
case. 

In the geneological tables of the Arabs Kah¬ 
tan is given as the progenitor of all Yemenites, 
it is worthy of note that the Kahtan still exist 
as an important tribe in the country to the east 
of South-Hidjaz and North-Yemen and reaching 
as far as the great desert. (Whether the name of 
Kathan, according to Bent the name of the in¬ 
habitants of the incense-country, is identical w'ith 
Kahtan 1 do not venture to decide). South of this 
territory is that of the K a h 1 a n tribe from which 
the most important of the two groups of 
Yemenite tribes is said to be descended. 

To the Kahlan-group belong or did belong: 

1. the TaU, who have held for about two 
thousand years the two mountains named after 
them (. 4 dja^ and Salma). The Syrians and Per¬ 
sians called all - 3 .rabs TaU [q.v.] after this tribe. 
Now they are called Sham mar after the name 
of one of their branches which gained supremacy. 
The ancestral seat of the Shammar was the vil¬ 
lage of Tuwarun in the Adja^-mountains. At 
present the name Tar only belongs to a few 
small tribes in Mesopotamia which are under the 
authority of the Shammar, but do not pay any 
khuva (protection-money) and are regarded as 
of equal birth. The Shammar did not come to 
Mesopotamia where they are ruling now, until 
the end of the xvii. century, being driven out of 
the Syrian desert by the ‘. 4 naza. 

2 . the Hamd.an- and M adhhidj-tribes, which 
for the greater part have remained in Yemen. To 
the latter belong e. g. the Balharith, living to the 
south-east of Ta^if, and the Badjlla who played a 
great part in the conquest of Trak in‘'Omar’s time. 

3. the ‘A mi la and the Djudham, who early 
settled in Palestina; the Lakhm, founders of 
the kingdom of Hlra on the Euphrates, and the 
Kin da who had the upper hand not only in 
their native country of Hadramawt but also go¬ 
verned the Banu . 4 sad in the Yamama and whose 
Emir even bore the title of King. The famous 
poet Imru” al-Kais belonged to this royal family. 

4. the Azd, a powerful group of tribes which 
conquered ‘Oman and settled in the Sarat-moun- 
tains and a branch of whom, the Ghassan, founded 
a kingdom in Eastern Syria; other branches of 
their group are the Khuza'a, once masters of 
Mekka, and the two tribes who inhabited Yathrib 
(Medina): the Aws and the Khazradj (the ‘.“Vnsar’). 

To the other group of descendants 
from Kahtan, at the head of whom the genea- 
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legists put Himiyar, belongs the great confe¬ 
deracy of the Kuda‘a, of which the Bahra and 
the Tanulrh, who settled very early in North 
Syria form a part; the Djuhaina, occupying 
the valley of the Wadi Idam in the Hidjaz and 
the kindred 'Odhra, who lived in their vicinity 
and are famous for their depth of passion; the 
Kalb, inhabiting the Syrian desert; and the 
Bali who settled in the Northern Hidjaz. In 
'^Omar’s time large parties of the Bali and the 
Djuhaina were moved to Egypt. 

The North Arabian tribes are called Ni- 
zarites or Ma'addites after their supposed 
ancestor. The latter name is found in Procopius 
as the designation of a group of tribes, the former 
occurs in an inscription of 338 A. D., discovered 
by Dussaud at al-Nemara in the vicinity of the 
Safa (to the east of the Hawran). This inscription 
says of Mar" al-Kais b. ‘Amr, ‘King of all Arabs’ 
that he ruled the Asad and the Nizar (Lidz- 
barski in the Ephemcris^ ii. 34). Not counting 
the group of the lyadh, once powerful but al¬ 
ready lost to sight before Islam, they are divided 
into two great groups: the Rabl'a and the 
Mudar. The dissolution of these groups had 
taken place long before Islam. The two tribes 
which had the upper hand, emigrated to Meso¬ 
potamia, where the two provinces of Diyar RabPa 
on the Tigris and of Diyar Mudar on the Eu¬ 
phrates preserved their names for a very long 
time. These provinces were afterwards occupied 
by the Taghlib and the Namir. 

To the Rabl'a-group belong the ‘Anaza 
and the closely related Asad who lived near 
each other to the north of the Wadi Rumma. 
The pilgrims’ road from Basra to Medina crossed 
their territory. The ‘Anaza, who are said to have 
driven the Kuda'a from .Arabia in the remote past 
here kept the supremacy. In the second half of 
the xvii. century they occupied or subjugated 
nearly the whole of the Syrian desert. To them 
belong the Banu Saba‘a in the North-East and 
the Ruala in the West. Asad are still found in 
‘Irak. Closely related to them are the War’ll 
divided into two important groups; the Bekr and 
the Taghlib; the fiatricidal conflict between these 
two after the murder of Kulaib, who was in 
authority over the Wa’il. became fateful for both. 
Both migrated to Mesopotamia with the kindred 
tribe of Namir; the Bekr settled in the northern 
part in the province called after them Diyar Bekr. 
The capital Amid still bears that name. The 
Taghlib and the Namir occupied the southern 
part. They were Christians and therefore had to 
pay the double poor-tax in Islam. To the Bekr 
b. Wa'il belong among others the Banu Ilanifa, 
lords of the Yamama and the neighbouring 
Shaiban. Also the ‘Abd al-Kais, who lived in 
Bahrain are considered to belong to the Rabi'a- 
group. 

The first place among the Mudar- 
group was originally held by the Kais, who 
were of such importance that very often all non- 
\enienite Arabs were called Kaisites. At present 
it is only the name of a small, half-nomadic 
tribe on the Euphrates which has to pay the 
khuwa [s. a.] to the Shammar. To the east of 
them live the ‘Adwan, also under the authority 
of the Shammar; they formerly lived near the 
Fahm and the Hudhail in south Hidjaz. To the 
Kais-group belong further the Hawazin and 


the Sulaim who possessed the western part of 
N e dj d to the east of Medina and Mekka. At 
the beginning of the iii. (xi.) century the Sulaim 
and their neighbours the Hilal (reckoned to 
belong to the Hawazin) became so troublesome 
on account of their large numbers, that they grew 
dangerous to the safety of the holy cities and 
had to be forcibly subdued. They decided to 
emigrate to Egypt; where at first they settled in 
the Nile-delta, then they were obliged to move 
to Upper-Egypt and in 444 they were persuaded 
by the promise of a camel and of a dinar each 
to cross the Nile and to emigrate to North-Africa. 
Most Arab badawls in North-Africa claim descent 
from these two groups. The Hilal still live in popular 
stories, even in Central-Arabia. Formerly they 
belonged to the tribal-group of ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘sa‘a, to which also the Kilab, the Kushair 
and the ‘Ukail (‘Agcl) were considered to be¬ 
long. The last mentioned tribe is still of im¬ 
portance in Nadjd. They supply the greater part 
of the camels and the escorts for caravans from 
Syria to Baghdad. A branch of them are the 
Muntafik, who were already powerful in the iv. 
(x.) century and still remain so. Their territory 
lies on lower Euphrates. 

The Kais-group also comprises the Ghatafan. 
Their two principal tribes the ‘. 4 bs and the 
Dhubyan aie well-known through the fratri¬ 
cidal war between them caused by two race¬ 
horses and called after them ‘the war of Dahis 
and Ghabra"’. The principal branch of the Dhub¬ 
yan were the Fazara. To the Mudar belonged 
further the Dabba and the Tamim who occupied 
the regions in Nadjd which had been formerly 
inhabited by Bekr and Taghlib. The Tamim are 
a large tribe and have spread in all directions. 
True badawis of this name are no longer to be 
found in Arabia (though there arc some on the 
lower Tigris), yet a large number of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Nadjd towns consider themselves to 
belong to this tribe. The large badawl-tribes in Nadjd, 
all of them Mudarites, are now the Harb (Mo- 
zaina) to the cast of the Hidjaz dominating the 
road between the two holy cities; to the east of 
them, separated by the wadi Rumma, the power- 
fill tribe of the ‘Utaiba; and to the east of 
these the Mutair. Ihe Banu Khii 1 id, east of 
the \amama, are also Mudarites; their importance 
has diminished under the rule of the Wahhabis. 

Finally there belong to Mudar the Hudhail who 
from ancient times have inhabited the mountains 
the neighbourhood of Mekka; and the Ki- 
nana, once a powerful group in South Hidjaz 
to which the ^oraish, the old ruling tribe belong. 

Present this famous name is only borne by a 
small tribe of shepherds in the territory of Mekka, 
the only one among the nomadic tribes skilled 
in the art of cheese-making. 

Ihe conquests of Islam have caused conside¬ 
rable changes in the badawi-w'orld. The badawis 
provided very strong contingents for the armies 
and when in ‘Irak and in Syria large military 
stations had first been founded, new centres were 
formed for these bases in the East and in the 
West to which other contingents of badawis were 
moved. On account of this some tribes weie so 
much weakened that they had to join others and 
lost their independence in Arabia itself 

Between the Rabi = a- and the Mudar- 
tribes jealousy has existed for age’s to 
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such a degree that the former often allied them¬ 
selves with Yemenite tribes against the Mudarites. 

The H u t a i m who live scattered in the Hidjaz 
and Nadjd are not counted among the true 
Arabs. They are exceUent huntsmen; their herds 
consist of small cattle; they also often do smiths’ 
work. Related to them are the Sherarat in the 
south-west of the Syrian desert who breed riding- 
camels. StiU further removed are the Sulaib 
(Sleb), “the gipsies of the desert”, really tinkers 
but none the less excellent hunters (vid. the 
passages quoted by Oppenheim, /. c. ii. ii8, N“. 3). 
They ride on asses only. In ancient Arabic lite¬ 
rature they do not seem to be mentioned at all. 

The noble badawl scorns handicraft. 
Cattle-rearing, trading, hunting and 
robbery are in his opinion the only occu¬ 
pations worthy of men. Agriculture 
and navigation too he regards as be¬ 
neath his notice. The Azd were often 
scornfully called ‘sailors’ by the Tamim, because 
their kindred in ‘Oman were navigators; the 
Koraish looked down on the Medinites because 
they tilled the soil. Their principal food is 
milk. From this they make by evaporation a 
kind of curd which becomes palatable again when 
mixed with water and is often carried on journeys. 
It is called akit (now kitti)^ viarisa or madir. 
Butter is generally clarified and kept in this form. 
Generally speaking the badawls do not know the 
art of cheese-making. Meat is not every-day food. 
Except on the not infrequent occasions when 
they are obliged to slaughter them, they kill 
their cattle for festive occasions and for guests 
only. But as a well-to-do badawi-shaikh has 
guests very often, his family eats meat nearly 
every day. Butter, wool and stuffs woven from 
camel’s- or goat’s hair, and — most important, — 
these animals themselves and horses (where they 
are reared), are brought to market by the badawi 
and he receives in exchange dates, corn, clothes 
and household utensils. In pre-islamic times many 
a rich shaikh obtained the expensive, heady wine in 
this way; now coffee and tobacco have become in¬ 
dispensable to all badawis. Even these most con¬ 
servative of all people have to obey the spirit of 
the time. Thus bows and arrows have been replaced 
everywhere by the rifle. So long as the Wahha¬ 
bis were in authority smoking was tolerated in 
none of the regions under their influence. 

The badawis have taken part in commerce 
on a large scale only to the extent of pro¬ 
viding the camels for the caravans and 
guarding these against hostile attacks for which 
protection they received black-mail {khifdrd). Even 
now powei'ful badawis living along the high roads 
receive ‘purses’ {surra) from the Government. 
Townspeople travelling through the territory of a 
badawi-tribe must establish with them the bond 
of ‘brotherhood’ {khuvia^ shortened for ukhaiad)^ 
which they buy for money. The weaker tribes in 
want of protection have also to pay for this ‘bro¬ 
therhood’. 

Hunting with greyhounds {slug!) and falcons 
{sakr) is much indulged in. The big game con¬ 
sists of gazelles, mountain-goats, wild cattle, a 
kind of antelope with heavy, straight horns, in 
all probability the prototype, of the fabulous 
‘unicorn’ — and wild asses. The chase of the 
latter, the fleetest runners of all, is the principal 
sport of the Arabs. ‘The chase of the wild ass is 


the sum of every kind of chase’. Of small game 
there are a few kinds of partridges, hares, jerboas 
{yarbsf) and the big lizard called dabb. Ostriches 
are shot especially by the Hutaim and the Sulaib. 
These birds are gradually disappearing, however, 
in the North-Arabian desert. 

Raids {ghazw) play an important part in the 
life of the badawis. A poet of the earliest time 
of the Umaiyads (al-KutamI) says: ‘we attack 
the camp of the Dibab (Mudarites), and then 
there happens to them what does happen and 
sometimes we come down on the Bekr (ibn Wa’il), 
our brothers, if we find no one but our brothers.’ 
So it has always been and so it is still. To rob 
camels and often wives and children as well from any 
tribe, best of all from a hostile one, and to spill 
as little blood as possible that no bloodfeud may be 
created, is the badawi's ideal life. The women 
and children can be ransomed, the booty is divided 
according to fixed rules. The shai^ who has to 
keep up the tribe’s dignity and must have the 
necessary means for this receives a large share. 
On the other hand the loss is borne by all the 
men of the plundered camp and the shaiWj is 
expected to contribute handsomely. It is chiefly 
for these raids that horses are reared. Those who 
take part ride camels; the horses are only mounted 
in the fight and when retreating. A good horse 
is its master’s pride but it is a very great expense, 
if only from the fact that he must always have 
plenty of water for his horse. The filibustering 
expeditions are altogether one of the chief causes 
of the impoverishment of the people of the desert. 
The place of destination is often at a great 
distance and the journey thither vei-y fatiguing 
for men and beast. When they have attained their 
end they have to march home post-haste in 
order to escape the pursuing enemies; in this 
way not only the raiders but also the plundered 
people and animals suffer a good deal. If the 
pursuers succeed in winning back the prey they 
still suffer losses through the forced marches to 
which their animals are exposed. And the fortunate 
robbers are threatened by the same danger from 
some other direction. A weak tribe therefore is 
obliged to join a more powerful one. When men 
are in such a raid the consequences may be disas¬ 
trous because if no blood-money is paid or accepted 
a blood-feud ensues which may bring about the 
fall of a whole tribe. 

The Saiyid (Lord) or Shaikh (senior, though 
often a young man) of the tribe is really only 
primus inter pares, and in theory his dignity is 
not hereditary. As long, however, as his sons 
excel through ability and wealth it generally re¬ 
mains in the family. As a rule he is at the same 
time Emir (commander in chief) or ka^id (Dux) 
in time of war. The latter is now generally called 
‘akid, while the title of Emir belongs to the 
ruler of a province, as for instance to the prince 
of the Shamraar. Beside the Shaikh stands the 
judge, al-Imdl, whose dignity is usually hereditary. 
Justice is administered according to the law of 
custom (Wa, ‘z<//), which agrees with Mushm law 
to the extent in which the latter is founded on 
the former; but as the Shaikh only gives advice and 
never commands, so the judge’s sentence involves 
only a moral obligation. 

The solidarity of the tribe and the responsibility 
of the whole tribe for every single member obliges 
the leaders to exercise some sort of police- 
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supervision. If a member commits a deed ol j 
which the tribe refuses to bear the consequences | 
or offends his own tribe, he is expelled and is a 
lost man if no other tribe will ^ive him protection. 

The feeling of solidarity and the duty to uphold 
and promote the interests of the tribe with all 
one’s strength is called ^asablyci. Lnfoitunately 
this often degenerates into blind party-spirit. The 
badawis are the most matter-of-f.ict and 
the most realistic people one can imagine. In 
the matter of religion they are not only luke¬ 
warm but indifferent, they have little faith. 
Where the Wahhabis have had some influence, 
however, the commandments of Islam are at least j 
outwardly obeyed, as for instance now in Nadjd. I 
Their gloomy fanaticism however has spoiled the | 
character of many nomads. — The settled 
Arabs on the oier hand are religious and 
are e.asily led on to fanaticism. 

Most badawis have only one wife. As a 
rule they only take another when the first is bar¬ 
ren and they do not want to divorce her. The 
^aikhs often have three or four wives, sometimes 
for political reasons, in order to be related to an 
influential family, sometimes, but more raiely, to 
give a home to a woman. Often the girls are 
only twelve years old when they marry. For this 
reason and because the women nuise their children 
for two or three years, they soon grow old. Besides 
they have much work to do. They have to 
provide fuel and water, to milk the herds and 
make Imtter, usually to cook the food and to 
w'eave tent-coverings, blankets and clothes. The 
wealthier women have all this done by the ser¬ 
vants. Vet the position of the badawi-woman is 
much better than that of the woman of the towns. 
She enjoys much more freedom and is generally 
respected. The noble maiden (karinui) of the 
tiibe is very dear to all the people j the matrons 
often have a consider.able Influence in the decision 
of matters of importance. But a woman haidly 
ever enters the men’s division of the tent. The 
veil is not generally worn. The bringing 
up of the children is very simple, but 
even in the roughest tribes they are accustomed 
to obedience to the parents and respect 
for grown-up people. 

The badawis possess, according to the una¬ 
nimous testimony of all tiavellers a natural 
dignity. They aie courteous and well-mannered 
and as a rule generous. That is the kernel of the 
manly excellence, which the .\rabs call mnrTnca 
(viitus). They are keen on winning booty but 
theft is a crime in their eyes. They are hospitable, 
though often only for the reason that they w'ish 
their guest, to repeat their praises. For to he a 
person of note, to be praised everywhere as noble, 
generous and brave, to be feared and admired, 
is the highest ideal of the .aristocratic Aiab. 

The vicinity of the badawis is a con¬ 
stant danger for all states roundabout the 
desert. These states have to be strong so that the 
badawis may not venture to enter their territory 
without permission. If not, they have to buy' their 
peace and must even thus sufier the badawis to 
cioss the frontiers and dev'asiate their country. 
In such cases wide stretches of cultivated land ’ 
become again pasture-lands, as for instance at 
present a great part of Tr.ak and even region.s 
beyond the 'I'igris. Or again .Vral) kingdoms arise 
on the frontiers, which teach far into the cultivated i 


states, like Palmyra and Hathra in antiquity,^ the 
kingdom of the (Jhassanids in Syria. .Vnd in 'Irak 
that of the Lakhmids not long before Islam. In 
inner Arabia the ^Vahhabite rule has established 
a fairly good condition of order, and the heir 
of their power, the prince of the Shammar in 
Hail has considerable influence over the ba^dawls 
in Nadjd and in the southern part of the Syrian 
desert. In the fiontier districts the badawis usually 
become half-nomadic, shepherds or even rearers of 
cattle and subsequently take to tilling the soil. 
The leverse process, that farmers take to a no- 
I madic life, happens only very larely. Life in the 
desert is much too hard for them and involves 
too much privation. Only the badawis trained to 
it by nature can bear it. 

The feeling of solidarity with other 
tribes is usually but a faint one. Nor is there 
always harmony within the tiibe. This makes it 
easy to the possessor of the authority at any 
given time to subdue and conquer the otherwise 
intractable tribes one by one. Owing to the same 
cause they hardly ever join forces for a common 
enterprise. Acknowledged evils that might easily 
be removed by concerted action, remain in existence 
for years while the people resign^ themselves to 
the will of God, 

The .\rab kitchen is very simple. For- 
meily the daily food was a mixture of flour or 
roasted or pounded corn and dates (ruiciX') and 
water or milk. .\.t present it is hir^Til (the name 
is Persian), pounded \ihc.at or Indian corn steamed 
over water; for the benefit of honoured guests 
butter, melted lard or sour milk is poured over 
it and sometimes cooked meat is put on top. 
Bread was still rare in Muhammed’s time. Since 
the famine in the Hidjaz, however, in iS (639), 
wheat was imported from Egypt. Bread is baked 
in very thin flat cakes. Milk is drunk a good 
deal and for refieshment they use sour milk [lalian). 
Dates form the principal food for many Arabs. 
In time of need the badawi eats whatever he can 
find, not only the big lizard, (i/iiW) and jerboas 
but even snakes, ivakar (a kind of big 
rat, according to others more like a rabbit), wol¬ 
ves and foxes, as well as many hinds of plants 
and roots. 

Their clothes too are simple. Those who 
are not well off wear a shirt only (^^rttc/') with 
a belt and an upper-garment (hrei?’ or ^al’ayd). 
The wealthier people wear over the shirt a kind 
of kaftan and in winter over this a lined jacket, 
m place of which other, wear a sheepskin coat. 
In place of the former turban, the kuflya (at 
piesent generally pronounced kcfflya) has become 
the general head-wear; it is a jriece of cloth held 
together by a lilack ribbon ["aka/). Trousers are 
not Used. Most people do without foot-wear, only 
the well-to-do wear hoots and slippers. 

The clothes are not washed as water is generally 
scarce. Owing to this same reason their bodies 
too have to do without regular washing. For 
bathing the children and for their own hair they 
have to use camel-urine. Wherever the badawi 
comes across a pool of water he takes a bath, 
but as this is a rare event, Islam has substituted 
in the case of the desert-people rubbing with sand 
for the ritual ablutions. 

Each tribe has fur its camels a special mark 
by which every badawi recognises them. 
It is often painted on the rocks to indicate the 
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frontiers of a tribe’s territory. The Aralrs who 
can write like to scribble their names near it with 
or without additional remarks etc. Formerly they 
also painted pictures, which do not give us a 
high opinion, however, of the artistic talents of 
the desert-people. Nor have they reached a high j 
state of development in architecture. They 
are much more proficient in ornamentation, 
and have a turn for music but Islam has not 
favoured this art. They stand first and foremost, 
however, as masters of speech. 

For the name Saracen, by which the Arabs 
were known in Palestine and in the West in 
general, see s.v. (M. J. DE Goeje). 

c. History. 

Arabia before Islam. 

All that we know of Arabia from pre-Muslim 
and, further back still, from pre-Christian times, 
falls naturally into two main divisions, one purely 
historical and the other dealing rather with civi¬ 
lisation and religion. 

Our knowledge of the history we owe partly 
to inscriptions found in the country, partly to 
contemporary notices in the literatures and mo¬ 
numents of other nations (Babylonians and Assy¬ 
rians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks and Romans) 
partly also (for the centuries immediately pre¬ 
ceding Muhammed) to early Islamic tradition. If 
our sources were more complete and especially 
if the chronology were more certain, we could 
perhaps draw a picture more or less free from 
gaps from about looo B. C. onwards (or even 
earlier), but, as it is, we do not even know for 
certain how fat back we can carry the date of 
the oldest South Arabian inscriptions. 

As early as the 3i’>f millennium B. C. the 
old Babylonian inscriptions mention a King 
Manium (also in the fuller form Mannu-dannu) 
of Magan or East Arabia; there is much to 
be said for the view that Magan was only a Su¬ 
merian rendering of an Arabic Ma'an, and that 
from this centre was founded (at a date unknown 
to us) the South Arabian kingdom of Ma'an (later 
vocalisation Ma'in) or the Minaean state, which 
perhaps in the beginning embraced the whole of 
South Arabia (including Kataban and Hadramawt). 
In addition a district named Melukh is men¬ 
tioned as lying further off, probably covering 
Central and North West Arabia, from which as 
well as from Magan the Sumerians e. g. Gudea 
of Sirgulla (about 2350 B. C.) imported a large 
quantity of products (wood, stone and metals) for 
their temples. Hubert Grimme has given an ex¬ 
planation free from objection of this name Melukh 
from the Old Testament ‘Amalek (broken plural 
of a singular '^Amluk) with a prosthetic vowel 
hardened as often in Arabic to ^ain and with the 
rendering (for which analogies may also be found) 
of kaf by an aspirate sounding like ^ain in 
Sumerian: thus there would really be epigraphic 
sources for the existence of this ‘first of the na¬ 
tions’ (Num. xxiv. 20) as early as the second half 
of the 3''d millennium B. C. 

The South Arabian inscriptions begin 
at the least from about 800 B. C., but very pro¬ 
bably several centuries earlier. The more exact 
understanding of these — not merely as regards 
the grammar but particularly the subject-matter, 
has not only laid the foundation for the history 


of Arabia before Islam but has actually opened 
up a new era for Semitic archaeology. Our largest 
acquisition of this epigraphic material, which was 
very scanty up to the middle of the last century (now 
we have about 2000 inscriptions) we owe to the 
scientific explorers Joseph Halevy and Eduard 
Glaser. These inscriptions fall into two large 
dialectical groups, the so-called Minaean and 
the Sabaean. To the first, the Minaean group, 
belong not only the numerous texts dating from 
the period of the Kings of Ma'an (for the name see 
above), whose capitals Karnawu and Yathil lay in 
the South Arabian Djawf, north east of San'a”, and 
north west of Ma^rib respectively, but also the 
majority of the Katabanian royal inscriptions first 
made known by Glaser, and the few Hadramawtic 
inscriptions that have been found up to the pre¬ 
sent. Future journeys of exploration should start 
with the latter, for it is known by report that 
hundreds of inscriptions exist in Shabwat, the 
hitherto unvisited ancient capital of Hadramawt. 
The Sabaean inscriptions on the other hand 
begin in the period of the so-called Priest-Kings 
{inkrb i. e. makrub or mitkarrib or mukarrab) of 
Saba”, about 700—500 B. C. (this is the old Sa¬ 
baean epoch, in which may be included the first 
period of monarchical rule); from about 500—115 
B. C. the official title “King of Saba”” is borne 
by the Princes ruling in Ma”rib, besides whom 
the only kings still existing were those of Ka¬ 
taban and Hadramawt. Then a new element ap¬ 
peared, the Himyarites, who probably first 
made themselves masters of KatabSn and then 
established themselves also in Ma”rib, and whose 
rulers bore the title “King of Saba” and (of) 
Dhu Raidan” (after the mountain RaidSn near 
the Katabanian capital Tamna' south east of 
Ma”rib); it is fairly certain that the era of 115 
B. C. used in later inscriptions dates from this 
critical point, which is politically so significant. 
(If the era — as e. g. Inschr. Gl. 799 = Langer 
7, line 4 — is named after a certain Mabhud 
bin Abhad, this is probably the archon or 
eponymus then holding office, for the Sabaeans, 
like the Assyrians, used this mode of reckoning 
the years). The title mentioned above was amplified 
about 300 A. D. when the independence of 
Hadramawt came to an end, and henceforth ran 
‘King of Saba” and Dhu Raidan and Hadramawt 
and Yamanat (incense-coast?)’, to which a further 
addition was soon made: ‘and of their Arabs in 
the mountains and in the Tihamat’. After a 
short Ethiopian invasion occurring in the middle 
of the iv. century A. D. these native kings with 
the long titles held their position without a break 
from about 375—525 A. D. when their place 
was taken by the Axumites. In this period 
too, we still have long South Arabian inscrip¬ 
tions, especially the long, dated inscription dealing 
with the break of the Dam at Ma”rib; it has 
been discovered and published by Glaser and 
belongs to the years 657 and 65S of the above- 
mentioned era (that is 542 and 543 A. D.). This 
inscription begins: ‘in the power and grace and 
mercy of the Merciful (Ka/ima/ian) and his Mes¬ 
siah and of the Holy Spirit, this memorial stone 
was inscribed by Abraha, the governor of the 
Ge‘ezite (i. e. Axumite) King Ramhis Zibyaman 
(or Zu-bi-Yaman r), the King of Saba‘ and Dhu 
Raidan and Hadramawt and Yamanat and their 
Arabs in the high land and the low land’; it 
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mentions among other things embassies of the 
King of Rum and of the King of Fars, and of 
Mudhdhiran (= al-Mundhir) and Harith ben Ga- 
balat and of Abu Karib ben Gabalat, so that thus 
the rival powers of the period shortly before 
Muhammed, Byzantium and Persia and likewise 
the outposts planted by them on the Arabian 
frontier, the kingdom of Hira (al-Mundhir) and 
that of Ghassan (in the land east of the Jordan), 
are fully represented here in the distant South, 
with their interests and intrigues. — .A.n ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting fragment in the Ottoman 
Museum O. M. 281, concludes: ‘In the name 
of the Merciful and his son Krestos the victorious 
{ghaliiaii) [and of the Holy Ghost]’; it mentions 
a King of Saba’ Sumaifa' Ashwa' and a 
Samlakan (sic) Ela-Abheha (probably a 
mistake of the scribe for Ela-Asbeha), King 
of Habashat (Habesh), with which compare the 
Hisn-Ghurab inscription, dating from 525 A. D. 
(There we have Sharahbeel Yakmul and Ma'dl- 
Kariban YaTur as sons of Sumaifa‘ Ashwa', the 
’E5-i/zi$a7o; of Procopius). 

The Ethiopian rule, during which the 
above-mentioned Abraha not merely defeated and 
deposed the last King of the Himyarites, Dhu 
Nuwas (cf. also Inscr. Hal. 63, 7), but later mar¬ 
ched with his famous elephant right up to Mekka, 
was followed about 570 A. D. by the conquest 
of Yemen by the Persians under ^os- 
raw I, who installed a certain Wahriz as go¬ 
vernor. But finally Yemen also succumbed to the 
conquering power of Islam. The last Per¬ 
sian governor, whom IGiosraw II Parwez had 
appointed, was Badlian, who, after Khosraws 
death (628 A. O.) accepted Islam and recognized 
Muhammed as supreme lord. 

It is not practicable to place the beginning of 
the Sabaean kingdom much later than 700 B. C. 
since otherwise we cannot possibly find room for 
the many names of kings already authenticated 
(from a still very incomplete knowledge of the 
epigraphic material which once undoubtedly 
existed); and though frequently fathers and sons 
or brothers ruled at the same time, yet we can 
establish from the inscriptions a large number of 
genealogical series (often of grandfather, father, 
son and grandson), and historical experience of 
all periods, but particularly of antiquity, teaches 
us that such a series of four members occupies on 
the average a century. Consequently the above 
estimates (Old Sabaean epoch 700—500 B. C. etc.) 
are rather to be regarded as minimum dates, espe¬ 
cially (and this applies in particular to the two 
following epochs, the Kings of Saba’ and the 
Kings of Saba’ and Dhu Raidan) as we are still 
far from knowing all the kings and therefore up 
to the present can establish only a more or less 
defective sequence. 

Now the important question arises, in what 
chronological relation do the Minaean 
royal inscriptions, for which at least 500 
years are to be assumed, stand to the Sabaean. 
While it was regarded as obvious at an earlier 
period (e. g. by D. H. Muller of Vienna) that 
they were contemporary, Eduard Glaser, who is 
followed especiaUy by Hugo Winckler and the 
writer of these lines, has championed, as is well- 
known, the theory that the rule of the Minaean 
preceded that of the Sabaean (and also 
that of the so caUed Priest-Kings), an hypothesis 


which would naturally presuppose a much earlier 
date for the Minaean (1200—700 B. C. at the least). 
Lately, however, the hypothesis of contempora¬ 
neity has been again defended by several scholars, 
particularly by the Arabist Martin Hartmann and 
the historian Eduard Meyer; while Hartmann, it 
is true, now admits that the golden age of the 
Minaean kingkom preceded that of the Sabaean 
he holds nevertheless that the oldest Minaean 
and Sabaean inscriptions are contemporary, and 
assigns the important inscription Gl. 1155 — 
Hal. 535, in which mention is made of the in¬ 
cense trade of the Minaeans with Egypt, A’shur 
and ‘Ibr Naharan (resp. Gaza), as also of a war 
between Egypt and a people named Mtihy. to 
the year 525 B. C., identifying these Mdhy with 
the Medes (= Persians) under Cambyses. It is 
far more probable however, that in Mdhy Mi- 
dian lies concealed, and finally also the name 
Menthiyu, which was that given to the Beduin 
of Sinai by the ancient Egyptians; for A’shur also 
(plural of a singular Asher') and ^Ibr-Naharan we 
have names (viz. Ashur, abbreviated to Shur, in 
the north of the peninsula of Sinai and ‘Ibr- 
Naharan =: region of the Nahar or of the Wadi 
of Gaza, which is still called Nahr at the present 
day), more suitable than Assyria, which was no 
longer in existence in 525, and the Persian pro¬ 
vince Ebir-Nari = Syria and Palestine. 

At the most it may be admitted that the oldest 
Sabaean inscriptions may have been contempo¬ 
rary with the latest Minaean. In point of fact we 
find in the groups which, also on other grounds 
I regard as the latest preserved to us [d and e 
of my Sudarcib, direst.) allusions to the Sabaeans 
already settled in Yemen, so Hal. 257, where 
after the Minaean gods, there also occur ‘all Gods 
of the sacred river districts (ash-Ub) Dhu Him, 
(Dhu) Shayumim, (Dha) Hablim and (Dhu) Hu- 
marim’, which elsewhere in the Old Sabaean 
inscriptions are mentioned as ‘Gaww’ in the 
closest connection with Saba’; and similarly in 
Hal. 485 “and all Deities and subordinate Gods 
(shayumaf) and Kings (this points to a number 
of petty princes) and tubes (a.shul')oi Saba’ and 
Gaww’. Hence the Minaean kings referred to, 
Khali-kariba Saduk and Yithi-il Riyam, father of 
lub'i-kanba, m.ay well have been contemporaries 
of the oldest Sabaean Priest-Kings (and thus about 
/‘ks—650 at the lowest estimate). In the above- 
mentioned old Minaean inscription, Gl. 1155, on 
the other hand, the Sabaeans (in conjunction 
with another tribe Khawdan) clearly appear as a 
horde of nomads roaming over the country north 
of \emen, who were accustomed to raid the Mi¬ 
naean caravans on the high-road between Ragmat 
(in Nedjran) and Ma’fin (near Petra; cf. also 
Job I, 15 were such attacks are carried back to 
an early period). The Assyrian royal inscriptions 
also make mention, shortly before 700 B. C. of a 
Prince \ it i-amara of Saba’ (the name Yith'i-amara 
occurs, especially in the oldest Sabaean epoch, as 
that of several Priest-Kings) who, as appears from 
the context, obviously dwelt in Central-Arabia, 
just as the Queen of Saba’, whom tradition places 
in the reign of Solomon, denotes rather a North 
Arabian princess (cf. the Queens of Aribi i. e. 
probably the North Arabian Djawf, in the ins- 
cnptions of Tiglatpileser and Sargon). 

Now it is of the greatest importance that the 
Minaean kings, for the protection of their incense 
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trade possessed a colony in the land of Midi an 
which is called Musran in the inscriptions (e. g. 
in Gl. 1155) a fact directly verified by the dis¬ 
covery of Minaean inscriptions in al-‘^Ula (el-'Ola) 
by Euting. After the collapse of the Minaean kingdom 
(about 650 B.C.) the Sabaeans were probably the 
heirs of this Midianitic colony of the Minaeans, 
as we may infer from the passages in the O. T., Jer. 
vi. 40 (about 640 B.C.) Ezek. xxvii. 22 and xxxviii. 13 
(about 580) and Is. lx. 6 (about 500:). But already 
other powers made themselves felt about this period 
in Nort West Arabia, such as in all probability 
Nebuchadnezzar (606—562 B.C.) cf. Jer. xxviii— 
xxxiii, which also explains the fact that the mad 
Nabunid was sent to Taima^, where the existence 
of Aramaic-Babylonian influence at this period is 
independently attested by the Taima" — Stele dis¬ 
covered by Huber and Euting. The ‘King of the 
Arabs’ (Herod. 3, 4) mentioned by Herodotus in 
525 B. C. is very probably already a king of the 
Lihyanites whose capital Agra (Hagar) on the 
Gulf of Akabah is mentioned by Pliny, and whose 
inscriptions, pointing both by their form and con¬ 
tents to the Persian period, were discovered by 
Euting in el-‘ 01 a along with Minaean and Naba¬ 
taean. Every thing is in favour of the view that these 
Lihyanites were the successors in North West Arabia 
of the Minaeo-Sabaeans and the predecessors of 
the Nabataeans, and that they are therefore to be 
placed about 500—300 B. C. As a matter of fact, 
as early as 312 Antigonus wages war with the 
Nabataeans, who at that time were probably 
under Egyptian suzerainty, and from the ii. cen¬ 
tury onwards the names of the Nabataean kings 
are known to us almost without a break until 
at length in 106 A. D. this kingkom was brought 
to an end (by the Romans). The Nabataean ca¬ 
pital was Petra, but Midian also belonged to 
their domain, the land of the Sulaimites or Sala- 
maeans (cf. also the Sulamite i. e. Sulaimite woman 
in the Song of Songs). In this epoch falls the 
unsuccessful expedition of Aelius Gallus (under 
Augustus) to South Arabia. While the Safaitic 
inscriptions (about 100 A. D.) found in the Haw- 
ran like the earlier Lihyanite fragments and so 
called proto-Arabian or Thamudic scribblings 
represent by-forms of the South Arabian alpha¬ 
bet, the Nabataean cursive script developed out 
of the Aramaic branch of the Canaanite script, 
and the Arabic directly from the Nabataean in 
the iii. century A. D. The oldest Arabic inscrip¬ 
tion yet known is that of Nemara in the eastern 
Hawran, dated in the year 223 of the era of 
Bosra, i. e. 328 A. D. and set up as a memorial 
on the tomb of a King Imru” al-Kais, son of 
‘Amr ‘King of all the Arabs who wear head- 
bands and King of the two Asad (i. e. Asad and 
Tai^ in Central Arabia, near Djebel Shammar) 
and of Nizar (i. e. N. W. Arabia)’. He extended 
his conquests, as the inscription further announ¬ 
ces, as far as ‘Nedjran, the city of Shammar’ 
(i. e. the South Arabian King Shammar Yuhar'is) 
and is probably identical with the King of Hira 
of the same name, whom Arabian tradition places 
about 250—330 A. D. We here reach the so 
called Lakhmid kings of ancient Arabic poetry, 
who were installed by the Persians on the old 
Babylonian-Arabian frontier as outposts against 
the predatory incursions of the Arabs, just as 
Byzantium had posted in the land east of Jordan 
the Djafnid princes of the family of Ghassan, 


who had immigrated from South Arabia, in order 
to protect the frontier and hold the Arabs (and 
behind them the Persians) in check [s. a.]. 
As regards both dynasties, but especially the 
Lakhmids, we have more exact information from 
Arabian tradition, particularly for the vi. century 
and onwards until the overthrow of the king¬ 
dom of the Sasanids and the victory of Islam, 
and we even possess a series of songs and 
fragments of songs by different court poets of the 
Kings of Hira. 

This covers in brief outline what we know of 
the political history of the pre-Islamic Arabs. But 
the great importance of the Arabs for the ancient 
East lies far more in the domain of civilisa¬ 
tion and religion; the two catchwords 
incense and moon-worship give the best 
indication of the direction in which this nation, 
otherwise so inaccessible and secluded, influenced 
its nearer and remoter neighbours, especially the 
Hebrews and the Greeks. 

First of all, as regards the religion of the 
South Arabians, as we find it in their in¬ 
scriptions, it is a strongly marked star-worship, 
in which the cult of the moon-god, conceived as 
masculine, takes complete precedence of that of 
the sun, which is conceived as feminine. This is 
shown in the clearest fashion by the stereotyped 
series of gods (Minaean;'‘.'kthtar, Wadd, Nak- 
ruh. Shams: Hadramawtic: ‘Athtar, Sin, Hoi, 
Shams; Katabanian:‘Athtar,‘Amm, Anbai, Shams; 
Sabaean; ‘Athtar, Hawbas, Almalfu-hu, Shams); 
hei'e we find throughout, n; ‘Atlitar (the planet 
Venus conceived as masculine, Babylonian Ishtar, 
as symbol of the sky) the god of the heavens, 
mentioned first; 3 : Wadd or, as the case may be. 
Sin, ‘Amm or Hawbas the real chief God, i. e. 
the moon (cf. particularly Sin = Babylonian 
Sin); (: Nakruh (Babylonian Makru = the planet 
Saturn or Mars), or Hoi (Phoenix, who brings 
the incense to foreign altars), Anbai (messenger of 
the gods, Nebo) or Almaku-hu (“his written signs” 
i. e. the stars, cf. similarly Zebaoth), his (the 
moon’s) servant or messenger, and finally </: Shams 
(or in certain cases some epithet denoting her e. g. 
ijhat Nashk “she of the temple N”), the daughter 
of the moongod, to whom women may have ap¬ 
pealed by preference and who therefore stands 
at the end of the whole enumeration. Besides 
these, a certain part was played by a great 
Mother-goddess, the mother and consort of the 
moon-god, conceived as a personified lunar station, 
the Minaean Athirat (Ashera, Ashirtu), who was 
called Harimtu among the Sabaeans and who was 
also in all probability universally known as Hat 
(e. g. as a component part in names of persons, 
also in the shortened form Lat). We may also 
mention various lesser “Athtar deities (confined 
later to the part played by Venus as morning or 
evening star), and among the West Sabaeans, 
TaTab, a god of the bow who also bears merely 
the epithet Dhu-Samawl “lord of the heavens” 
(cf. Canaan, and aram. Ba‘al Shamayim), and to 
whom especially camels are sacred (hence 

in Midian but probably also in South Arabia 
Ilabul or Hubal) etc. It is a particularly favou¬ 
rite mode of thought to conceive the two chief 
aspects of the moon (waxing and waning moon) 
as twin deities, in which connection sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other phase is spe¬ 
cially favoured according to the locality; thus 
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^Amm (the paternal uncle) forms a complement 
to the ‘father’ Wadd or they are set in opposi¬ 
tion to one another as Wadd (friend) and Nakmh 
(the evil Saturn or liars transferred to the evil 
i. e. the waning moon) or as Rudw'u-Lat (inferred 
from Herodotus’ 0 /jot-A 2 t) and “Azlz-Lat (for 
which there is epigraphic evidence) i. e. favourite 
of Lat and enemy (properly, enraged against) of 
Lat, or as the Hebrew Habel (camelherd and 
shepherd, cf. Hubal) and Kain (smith and singer, 
cf. the Sabaean divine name Kainan) in the pri¬ 
meval allegory of the nomad and husbandman 
Gen. iv, or as Wankh (here waxing ‘‘moon”) and 
Hariman (hinderer, averter) in a South Arabian 
(Katabanian) inscription. 

We may note incidentally that the whole West- 
Semitic system of names, which we find fully- 
elaborated as early as about 2000 B. C. in per¬ 
sonal names transmitted to us in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, was first elucidated by the correct 
interpretation of the South Arabian names of 
deities; thus in particular in the personal names 
beginning with ail- and ’'ammi- (“my father” and 
“my uncle’’), this element denotes the waxing and 
waning moon (cf. above Wadd Ab and Amm) as 
the special protecting deity of the bearer of the 
name. 

In North West Arabia from Mekka on¬ 
wards to Petra and further onwards to the Syrian 
desert (Palmyra) and the Hawran, the same ideas 
prevailed, partly even appearing under the old 
names partly with new designations. Here we 
have especially to do with the cults of Mekka 
and of the whole HidjSz shortly before Muham- 
med (al-Lat and Hubal, in certain cases also al- 
Lat and Wadd, in addition al-"L'zza, a feminine 
form of the above mentioned ‘Azfz-Lat, the god¬ 
dess of death Manat, a god Riida and others) 
and at an earlier period the still more important 
cults of the Nabataeans. Among the latter also 
we find the moon divided into two twin deities; 
Dhu Shaia (“He of the mountain”; cf. Arabic 
Shara, the Edomitic mountain region) and his 
consort Kharlsha (the sun, Heb. kheres); the 
former especially in Petra (Dionysos) and Habiil 
(or Hubal) and his consort Manawat; further also 
the “Mother-goddess” Hat (especially the goddess 
of ‘Ammi-nad, in which we may perhaps recog¬ 
nize the sulamite region of ‘Ammi-Nadab known 
from the Song of Songs) and a god A‘arra (i. e. 
Arab. al-.\ghan-u, ‘he w ith the white mark on his 
forehead’, originally perhaps only an epithet of 
Dusares). The knowledge (so important for pur¬ 
poses of interpretation) of the meaning of motab 
(‘consort’; cf. aeth. a-asaba^ to marry) and of kah 
(‘husband’) we owe to the penetration of Hugo 
Winckler. 

For everything else the reader must be referred 
to the literature on the subject; the most impor¬ 
tant books are mentioned below. But we may 
point out in conclusion that in all probability 
the Greeks borrowed from Arabia at an early- 
period, through South Arabian incense merchants 
(cf. Adramyttion in Lycia and in the Troas, i. e. 
‘the lladramawtic’) their .-Vpollo and his mother 
Leto (Lato, Latin form Latona) as also Dionysos 
(or Herakles, i. e. according to L'sener the ‘little 
Heros) and Hermes, in the same w-ay as (ac¬ 
cording to Praetorius) they took their "additional 
letters Phi, Chi and Psi from the South Arabian 
alphabet (instead of from the Canaanitic, as the 


remainder); the identity of Leto and the divine 
mother Lat had already been put forward as a 
conjecture by the famous Arabist \V. Robertson 
Smith as early as the year 1S87, that of Hubal 
and Habel (Gen. 4) before him by Frejtag {Eini. 
in das Stiidium dcr arab. Sprachc. Bonn 1861, 
p. 345). This would seem to prove definitively 
that south Arabian civilisation with its gods, in¬ 
cense altars, inscriptions, forts and castles, must 
have been in a flourishing condition as early as 
the beginning of the first millennium B. C. 

For the above cf. J. H. Mordtmann and D. H. 
Muller, Sabaischc De?i'kinalcr (Vienna 1883): D. 
H. Muller, Burden iind Schlosscr (Vienna, 1S79 
and 1S81); D. H. Muller, Epi^raphische Dcnk- 
maler aus ArabUn (Vienna 1889); J. Halevy, 
Etudes Sabeennes (Paris, 1872); Ed. Glaser, Skizze 
dcr Gesch. ti. Gcop-. Arabiens^ Vol. ii. (Berlin 
1S90; do., Zwei Insehrifien uher den Danimbriich 
von Marib (Berlin, 1897): do., Altjemcnische Xach~ 
rich ten (Munich, 1906); F. Hommel, Sudarab. 
CJircstomathie (Munich, 1893), containing pp. 63— 
88 complete bibliography up to 1892 (con¬ 
tinued up to 1907 by Otto Weber in his Stu- 
dien zur sudarab. Altertuinskundc^ iii; (Berlin, 

1908) with the first Minaeo-Sabaean Gram¬ 
mar; do., Atifsatze und Ahhandlungen (Munich, 
1S92—1901, three parts); do., D:r Gcstirndienst 
dcr altcn Arabcr (Munich, 1901); do. Gnindriss 
der Geogr. u. Gesch. des alien Orients.^ I (Munich, 
1904); M. Hartmann, Die arabische Frage mit 
eineni Versuche der Archaeologic yemens (Leipzig, 

1909) ; H, Winckler, Mussri., Melucha.^ Ma^'in 
(Berlin, 1901); do., Arabisch-scmitisch-oricntaUsch 
(Berlin, 1S98); W. Robertson Smith, 

of the Semites (2^^ ed. London, 1894); J. Well- 
hausen, Eeste arabischen Heidentums (2^^^ ed. 
Berlin, 1897); Th. Nuldeke, Gesch. der Perscr 
und Araber zur Zett der Sasaniden (Leiden, 
*879); dci'i ghassamdischen Fursten aus dent 
Hause Gafna's (in the Abh. dcr kgl. preuss. 
Akad^ d. JFiss.^ 1887); do., Die semiL Spraehen 
(2nd ed. Leipzig, 1S99), pp. 49—68; G. Roth- 
stein, Die Dy/iasiie dcr Lahmiden itt al-Hira 
(Berlin, 1899)^ Fr. B.'iethgen, Feilrage zur semi- 
tiscUen Religionsgesehichte (Berlin, 1888); and 
with leference to this, Noldeke in the Zeitschr. 
der Deutseh. Morgen!. GeselUch., XLII (t888), 
470—487; II. Grimme, Die loeltgeschichtliche Be- 
deutung Arabiens. Mohammed (Munich, 1904). 

(F. Hommel.) 

AR.4.BI.V U.XDF.R IbL.VM. 

The history of Arabia under Islam will be 
sketched in the articles dealing w-ilh the parti¬ 
cular provinces, cities and dynasties. Here it is 
sufficient to lay dow-n the main outlines. 

.\fter Muhammed had firmly established the 
supremacy of Islam by the conquest of Mekka, 
almost all the heads of tribes aud petty rulers of 
the peninsula sent deputations to Medina in order 
to do homage to the Prophet. On this account 
the ph year of the Hidjra (630—631) goes by 
the name, among the chroniclers, of the ‘Year 
of the Deputations’. Nevertheless the Arabs had 
no intention of surrendering their independence- 
no sooner was Muhammed dead (632) than they 
thought the moment had come to shake off the 
irksome yoke. Even in the life-time of the Prophet 
Musailima [q.v.] the chief of the Banu Hanifa 
had arisen m Cential Arabia as an opposition 
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prophet. A similar attempt was made by Tulaiha 
[q. V.] among the Banu Asad, al-Aswad b. Ka'b 
[q. V.] of the tribe ^Ans in Yemen, and the prophetess 
Sadjah [q. v.] among the Tamim. Khalid b. al- 
Walld, who was sent by the Khalif Abu Bekr 
with troops against Tulaiha, soon settled matters 
with him and the Tamim, whereupon the pro¬ 
phetess Sadjah joined Musailima. The latter was 
then killed in the bloody battle of 'Akraba^ and 
the Banu Hanifa brought into subjection. In 
Yemen al-Aswad fell a victim to a conspiracy of 
his own people, and the rising soon came to an 
end when the Muslim troops invaded Yemen in 
633, so that in this year all danger threatening 
the continued existence of Islam in Arabia was 
removed. 

There followed the period of the great con¬ 
quests under "^Omar I, during which it seemed as 
if Islam had really succeeded in moulding the 
Arabs into a homogeneous and powerful nation. 
But ‘‘Omar’s successor ^Othman favoured the in¬ 
terests of his family and thereby brought about 
the first civil war. It now soon became clear that 
the Arabs set their separate interests and tribal 
hostilities above any political commonwealth em¬ 
bracing the whole nation. It is true that the first 
Umaiyad Mu'awiya succeeded in ending the civil 
war and in maintaining his rule over the whole 
of Arabia but he transfeixed the centre of his 
authority to Syria with the result that during the 
reign of his son and successor Yazid I, the ho¬ 
ly cities Medina and Mekka rebelled openly 
against the government and the second civil war 
broke out. It now became more apparent than 
ever that Islam far from having got rid of tribal 
differences, had made them still more acute by 
introducing the religious opposition between 
Shi^as and Kharidiites. Especially the dogmas of 
the last named were to the taste of the Arabs 
and became the cause of repeated insurrections 
under the later Umaiyads, after “Abd al-Malik 
had defeated his Arab opponents in the year 73 
(692) and had restored peace in Arabia. Finally 
the kharidjite doctrines gained a footing in certain 
parts of the peninsula, especi.ally in ‘Oman where 
they have maintained their hold to the present day. 

Meanwhile Arabia under the Umaiyads as after¬ 
wards under the ‘Abbasids, had sunk to the po¬ 
sition of a province of the empire of the Khallfs 
and even with regard to administration did not 
foim a unit. There was no central government, 
no capital city; different cities and districts of the 
peninsula had their own governors, who were 
appointed strictly by the Khalif. When therefore 
the khalifate lost its power after the death of 
al-Mutawakkil (861), it was inevitable that these 
governors should act as independent princes, 
especially in isolated districts as in Yemen, 
where this tendency had already existed before 
(especially in Zabid). With such movements reli¬ 
gious risings were combined, e. g. of the Zaidites 
in .Sa'da and San'a’, and of the Karmatians in 
al-Bahrain. In short, there can no longer be any 
question of a history of Arabia as a whole; there 
is only a history of dynasties, tribal and secta¬ 
rian leaders, who come into prominence in the 
different parts of Arabia and again disappear. 
The influence of the central government at Bagji- 
dad still makes itself felt at the most from time 
to time in Mekka and the frontier districts, until, 
after the fall of the khalifate 656 (1258) the 


Egyptian Mamluk-Sultans begin to exercise some 
influence on the course of events in Mekka and 
along the shores of the Red Sea. 

Under Selim I (918—928 = 1512—1520) the 
Ottoman Turks came on the scene and established 
their rule in the holy cities and in Yemen. But in 
this country they had a difficult position in face 
of the Zaidites who, under the leadership of their 
Imams, at length (1043 = 1633) drove them out 
of the country. In the rest of Arabia everything 
remained as it was until the Wahhabis [q. v.] 
arose in Central Arabia in the second half of the 
iStfi century and soon won such a strong position 
that the Porte was compelled to call in the help 
of Muhammed ‘All. The latter succeeded, but 
only after great efforts, in breaking the power of 
the Wahhabis, yet the power of the Turks in 
Arabia remained, as before, merely nominal. It 
was not until the last of the xix. century that 
they made a vigorous attempt to make their power 
a reality, and undertook expeditions to ‘Asir and 
Yemen (1S71-1872), while Midhat Pasha (1870) 
and Redif Pasha (1876), approaching from the 
East, subdued the inhabitants of the ancient country 
of the Karmatians. In consequence of this Yemen 
was formed into a Turkish wilayet, with San‘a^, 
as capital, while Eastern Arabia, so far as it 
was subdued at all, was added to the wilayet of 
Basra as a new sandjalf with the name Nedjd. 
But the new wilayet Yemen existed only on paper, 
because the Arabs living there soon rose in open 
rebellion and in spite of repeated expeditions 
Turkey did not succeed in bring them into sub¬ 
jection. The English, on the other hand, suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing along the whole of the 
south coast from ‘Aden to Maskat and further on 
in the Persian Golf a supremacy which is none 
the less real for not being quite openly avowed. 

Statistical data as to the present condition of 
the peninsula are not available. In 1875 Reshid 
Bey in his Td'nk/i-i Yemen (II, 355) 

estimated the population at 10 752 150 souls but 
this number is purely conjectural. 

d. Arabic writing. 

The Arabic character, although one of the 
youngest in point of age, occupies the first place 
after the Roman character from the point of view 
of geographical diffusion. It is the prevailing script 
from the western frontier of China to the West 
coast of North Africa and from Constantinople 
to the Malay Archipelago: in all other parts of the 
■world it is known and more or less used, especially 
in consequence of emigrations from Syria. 

Down to the last century erroneous views w'ere 
held concerning the origin and the primitive 
form of Arabic writing. It was thought to be 
a development of the stiff angular script, called 
‘kafic’ by the Arabs themselves, which had been 
used for the oldest Arabic documents, manuscripts 
of the Korean, inscriptions on stone and on coins, 
which were known at that time. This view was 
first shattered by the discovery of papyri, which 
have been found in immense numbers since the 
eighth decade of last century, thus increasing the 
material in our possession in a most unexpected 
way. These documents some of which date back 
to the beginnings of Islam, exhibit the surprising 
fact that the form of Arabic writing even at that 
early stage does not essentially differ from the 
ordinary round script, latter Naskhl, but all the 
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more, it would seem, from the ‘kufic’ character. 
Forms resembling the latter on the other hand 
are found on the two inscriptions, which are the 
earliest monuments of Arabic writing hitherto 
known, viz. the trilingual (Greek, Syriac, Arabic) 
inscription of Zebed dating from A.D. 512, and 
the bilingual (Greek and Arabic) inscription of 
Harran in the Ledja which dates from A.D. 568. 

The question as to the relation between the 
angular and the round script may be left aside 
for the present, in order to continue the account 
of the origin of Arabic writing. 

The two inscriptions just mentioned show a 
close resemblance to a number of inscriptions from 
the Sinai peninsula, which, after many unsuccessful 
attempts, were at last correctly deciphered in the 
last century. The striking resemblance between 
the two scripts inevitably led to the conclusion 
that one must have been derived from the other. 
The language of the Sinaitic inscriptions was found 
to be Nabataean (a dialect of Aramaic) although 
their authors for the most part were of Arab 
nationality. The type of writing employed is later 
than that of the other Nabataean inscriptions which 
are found scattered from Damascus to Medina, 
dating as far back as the beginning of our era 
and exhibiting a very archaic script. Even in these 
however the germs of the later Arabic writing are 
found developed up to a certain point, especially 
the laws according to which certain letters are 
joined together in writing, and the existence of 
separate final forms for certain other letters. 
(Euting, Nabat. Inschriften^ p. 4). 

The linguistic and historical importance of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions is not very considerable; unlike 
the inscriptions on Nabataean monuments they are 
not the work of professional calligraphists and 
practised masons, but of members of the caravans 
which traded between South Arabia (India) and 
the Mediterranean. On the details cp. Euting, 
Sinait. Inschriftsn^ p. 10 ct seq. The inscriptions 
may be said to represent the type of cursive 
writing used by the Nabataeans, especially in 
their capital Petra, in the second and the beginning 
of the third century A.D., from which period they 
date; the material written on, in this case hard 
granite, would of course be responsible for certain 
modifications. But the general shape of the letters 
was probably the same, only that rounder forms 
may have been used and that certain letters were 
perhaps more frequently joined together. Nothing, 
however, can be said on this point with any cer¬ 
tainty, as documents on any material other than 
stone and metal are entirely lacking. It is to be 
hoped that the discovery of such documents 
Brunnow, Die Provincia A?-abia^ I, in¬ 
scription to n°. 633) at Petra may prove to be 
only a question of time. It may be regarded as 
certain, that in a commercial town like Petra, 
where the art of writing was in common use, a 
cursive character adapted to the practical needs 
of every-day life must have been developed at an 
early period side by side with the stiff script of 
the coins and stone monuments. 

The latest Sinaitic inscriptions hitherto 
known are Eut. n°. 457 dating from the year 106 
of the Bosra era (210-211 A.D.) and n°. 319 dating 
from the year 126 of the Bosra era (230-231 A.D.); 
later still is the inscription of Hegra (Tammuz 
162 = July 267: Rsvue Bibl. 1908, p. 241 et scq.)'^ 
the two oldest Arabic inscriptions date from 


the years 512 and 568 A.D. (The Arabic inscription 
of Nemara which dates from the year 223 of the 
Bosra era (A.D. 328) is still considerably older; 
but it is written in the Nabataean monumental 
character, which however shows already many signs 
of the transition towards the Arabic script; viz. 
the many joined letters, the form of the » and 
especially the disappearance of the letter Samek). 

The further simplification or transfor¬ 
mation of the Nabataean cursive writing 
into the Arabic character must therefore have 
taken place in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of our era. We must wait for further discoveries 
of inscriptions to show whether this change took 
place at Petra, then already beginning to decline, 
or in the rising neighbouring kingdom of the 
Gh assanids; future finds will similarly enable us 
to fix more accurately the time of the transformation, 
as well as the date at which the present arran¬ 
gement of the alphabet came into use. The nu¬ 
merical value of the letters with its apparent ar¬ 
rangement does not represent the original order ; 
but it becomes intelligible at once, if we consider 
{t from the point of view of the old Nabataean 
arrangement. In the Nabataean alphabet O as 
last letter corresponded to 400; to this were added 
the following signs which did not exist in the 

Nabataean writing = 500, ^ = 600, D = 700, 
{JO = 800, -b =r 900, = 1000. 

The rearrangement i.e. the present order of the 
alphabet is obviously based on the principle of 
placing together characters of similar shape. This 
principle was not however carried out quite con¬ 
sistently, J e.g. was not put after J, J and J, 
but placed at the end of the alphabet perhaps 
because of its distinct terminal form (?). The final 

forms of 9 and 9 also differed in the ancient 
script, yet the two letters were put together in 
the alphabet. 

It is possible that the present arrangement 
dates back to the pre-islamic period; it is a note¬ 
worthy fact however that Maghrib; writing which 
probably originated towards the year 200 of the 
Hidjra has a different arrangement which partly 
corresponds to the old Nabataean order of the 
letters and partly to the modern arrangement. 
[See below].^ Under the influence of commerce 
the new script spread to the countries to the 
Noith and South of its place of origin. As at the 
beginning of the vi. century of our era it had 
reached Northern Syria, we may well assume that 
by that time it had made similar progress towards 
the South, and was known and in use throughout 
the region where Northern Arabic was spoken, 
especially in the two cities from which the reli¬ 
gious and political movement started a hundred 
years later. 

We are told that Mekka at the time of the 
prophet possessed only 17 men, whose names are 
preserved by al-Beladhon, who were able to write 
m addition to a few women. This statement 
however seems very improbable. The prophet 
himself had from five to ten secretaries The fact 
moreover that the Mekkans, like the Egyptians 
with their fondness for writing, used all possible 
kinds of materials to write on [see belowl as 
was natural in an old commercial town, indiwtes 
very clearly that a knowledge of writing was 
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pretty widely diffused. According to Arab tradi¬ 
tion, which in this case sounds very probable, 
Arabic script was then brought form North Arabia 
to the other Arab state, the Kingdom of the 
Lakhmids in lower Mesopotamia. It is very ques¬ 
tionable however whether it was brought there 
by Christians as Wellhausen assumes {Skizzen 
nnd Vorarheiten^ III, 20l). It is certain on the 
contrary that the literary language used by the 
Christians of that region was Syriac, as Noldeke 
{Geschichte des Qorans^ p. 7, note 3; Gesch. d. 
Ferser und Arabcr zur Zeit dcr Sasaniden^ p. I 77 i 
note l) conjectured correctly. Even the Christians 
of Nedjran were addressed in Syriac by Jacob of 
Sariidj. It is clear however that the Arabic script 
was in use at Hira as early as the time of 
Mutalammis and Tarafa (second half of the vi. 
century A.D.); though possibly it had been intro¬ 
duced only recently; for it still appeared to the 
Bedawl as something very mysterious. 

The rise of Islam no doubt helped to spread 
a knowledge of writing. Written portions of the 
Korean existed before the year 622 A.D. (Noldeke, 
Gesch. d. Q., p. 34 ei Je?.), and after the text 
had been officially fixed under 'Omar and 'Othman, 
the art of writing spread together with the study 
of the sacred book. 

The following are the oldest monuments 
of Arabic writing belonging to the 
Muslim period: 

I. A number of coins beginning with the 
year 20 (641) (Nutzel, Catalog des Berliner 
Museums \ vol. i. n° 83 et se^.), the oldest of 
which however bear only very short legends; 

II. several inscriptions, none of which are older 
than the second half of the vii. century 
A.D. one dating from the year 72 (691-692) 
in the Kubbat al-Sakhra at Jerusalem, three 
undated mile-stones of the caliph ‘Abd al- 
Malik, and the inscription of Kasr Kharttne 
which dates from 92 (710-711). — For the 
sake of completeness an enumeration of the 
inscriptions belonging to the ii. century of 
the Hidjra may also find a place here; i. 
in Kasr al-AkhawIn (N.E. of Palmyra) dating 
from no (728-729); 2. in Kasr al-Heir (S. 
W. of Palmyra), both put up by the caliph 
Hisham; 3. in Antinoe (Upper Egypt) A.H. 
*17 (735); 4 - the Camp of Djerash A.H. 
125 (742-743); 5 - mosque of Ascalon A.H. 
*55 (772); 6 . cistern of Ramla A.H. 172 
(788-798); 7. boundary-stone of Eshmunein 
belonging to the time of Harun al-RashId 
(in the possession of the author); 8. several 
tombstones found at Fustat; 

III. A number of documents on papyrus, 
the greater part of which also belong to 
the 2. half of the vii. century A.D. It is 
to be regretted that the oldest of these be¬ 
longing to the first half of the century, 
which are preserved at Vienna, are still 
inaccessible to the world at large; but the 
documents which are available are quite 
sufficient to give a complete picture of the 
script of the vii. century, as it is out of 
the question that it should have been subject 
to any considerable modifications between 
the years 22 (642-643) and 87 (706). 

Plate Igives a general view of Nabataean 
and the oldest forms of Arabic writing. 1 

As in the simplified Arabic script the shape of ' 


several letters was indistinguishable 
from that of others, it became necessary to 
invent a means which would prevent confusion. 
Following the model of Syriac writing dots were 
chosen for this purpose; the date of their intro¬ 
duction is unknown, but they probably go back 
to the pre-islamic period. The accounts of the 
Arabs themselves on this subject (Noldeke, Gesch. 
d. ()., p. 305, 311) may well be set aside. Dots 
were certainly used in the first century of Islam, 
though perhaps not as extensively as later. On 
the documents of that period, so far as they have 
been accessible to me, the following letters 
have dots: 

2, 2, J, also ^ ^ '•22^? and ^ but 

not 

papyrus of 91 (709-710); 
coin of 85 (704); 

■ik papyrus of 91 (709-710); 
ije> coin of 86 (705); 

^ ^ papyrus of 91 (709-710), inscription 
at Kharane 92 (710-711). 

It may be remarked in passing that as early 
as this period > was in Egypt pronounced as 
a hard g as is proved by (side by side 

with and a *» * !), the Arabic translitera¬ 

tion of the Latin ‘quaestor‘ (papyrus of the year 
90 = 708-709). 

The last letter to receive its dots seems to 
have been », which apparently was not thus marked 
until the ii. century of the Hidjra. Sometimes (in 
kufic MSS. of the Korean nearly always) the dots 
were replaced by strokes slanting upwards from 
left to right; double dots were placed one above 
the other either vertically or obliquely, three dots 
were placed in one straight line and in the case of 
frequently combined into a stroke. The punc- 
tation of S and S exhibits interesting variations. 
The original distinction seems to have been, that 
5 had no dot at all and * one dot; this applied 
only to the letters when occurring at the beginning 
or in the middle of a word, as their final forms 
were at first sufficiently distinct to render a further 
distinction by means of dots unnecessary. The 
place where the dot of vjs was put was subject to 
further variations, even in the same country. In 
Egypt towards the end of the i. and beginning 
of the ii. century it was placed sometimes above, 
sometimes beneath the letter (papyri and Antinoe 
inscription'', in Palestine (THiarane inscription) it 
was written below. The punctation of 5 does not 
seem to have come into use until the ii. century, 
at first in the form of 1^, later as j, whereupon 
5 necessarily received a second dot. The old final 
form of O = O continued to exist down to the 
V. century, while the later final form of O’- is found 

in its beginnings as early as the ii. century. Dif¬ 
ferent countries preserved individual peculiarities 
in the use of the dots; the Maghrib still retains 
the old punctation of O = t_J, and kj = 
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and in Baf;hdad, where the olde->t pa.per manus¬ 
cript so tai known (the GJiat'ib al-had'ith of 
Abii ^Ubaid) was written in 256 (870), ^ was 
written a'^ late as the middle of the lii. century. | 
SocleOriental sous^ plate vi.) 

The vowel which were hkewi'.e borro¬ 

wed from the b\iiac sciipt. seem also to be \ery 
old, imt a'' tu the date of thetr inlioduction even 
les-^ tan lie -'aid at picsenl. 'I'he <Jiij^inal sy-jicni 
of vowel maik^ diffcied con'-idLiabU fiom that 
whicli i-' now in u^c; as Kwald icco^ni-^ed, it 
was ba^td on the different phonetic ■'trength of 
the vowels: a (<') as stron" vowel was expressed 
by a ilot ab')\e the Icttci, n occup\inL; an inter¬ 
mediate position was deniitod by a dot in the 
letter, an i (e) by a dot below: the nunation being 
expicsscd by sinijdy doubling the dots. In ordei 
to indicate that the dots weie legauled as not 
strictly belonging to the scii|>t pnjper, they were 
in copies of the Koran usually added in various 
col-niis, —. in the oldest cojucs in red, later also 
in yell'iw and green, more rarely m blue, — 
whereas the dots belonging to consonants were 
appaicntly alwa}s written in black. The dots arc 
occasi<mall\ leplaced by little (.nclo'. 

At present it can neither be asserted noi denied, 
that the vowel-points were added b\ the writer 
of the text hiiusclf. It is ccitam liowevor that in 
the li. century their use had not yet received , 
canonical sanction. Malik b. Anas (died 179 = 
795-796} at any r:te demanded that copies of 
the Kor'an destined for use in divine service 
should contain no vowcl-points. In piofanc writings 
they were piobably not used at all. 

Towaids the middle of the li. century this sy.stem 
('f marking the vowcK wm'- rc[daccd by a new 
method which is still in u>e. Owing to the igno¬ 
rance of the Aiabs in all matters concerning the 
origin of their script, it is impossible to say 
whether the statement that it was invented by 
al-Khalil (died 170 = 7S6-7S7 ') 1-, founded on 
fact. The vowel-sign.^ of this system are simply 
the corresponding vowel-letters: in the case of 
di.vnf'hi this derivation i> cle.irly discerniblc./j/Zv? 

IS a slanting (m the Mag.hrib) a hoiizontal <:///, 
kasra obviou>ly an analogous con.sideraldy shor¬ 
tened foim of the old 

I he I'lthcr so-called orthographic signs 
w'ere probably invented at a ^till later date than 
the vowel-marks, but the date of their introduction 
Is equally obscuie. It is possible that they also 
passed at least tho'Ugh two stages of ilevelopment. 

Ham-.,: the most impoitant is prol>ably the 

oldest. In the olde.st manuscripts of the Koran 
it is expressed by two red dots put alongside of 
each other, later it is represented by a blue dot 
or circle which appear.s somelimes above and 
sometimes beneath the aL/ or vd. 

The other forms of these marks which are still 
in use are also said to have been invented by 
the above-mentioned al-Khalil: a statement which 
to a certain extent is .supported by the fact that 
they also were expressed by letters of the al¬ 
phabet: hajiiza is a smalland tadidtJ oy ^adda 
a small *w. 

In a similar way two systems of punctua¬ 
tion seem to have been m ii.se at different pe¬ 
riods. In the ohlest copies of the Koran the end 


of a verse is denoted by strokes slanting up¬ 
wards from left to right, the number of which 
vaiies from 4 to 10; the end of a group of five 
or ten verses is expressed by a circle enclosing 
3, 4. 5 or more similar strokes. The later system 
w'as to denote the end of a single verse by a 
simple circle, the* end of a group of five by a 
», u-^ually in the form of a circle ending in a 
point at the top, and the end of a group of ten 
verse-, by a more or less ornamental circle, more 
rarely a square, in which the number ten w'as 
wiittcn at fii.st in numerals, later in letters of the 
alphabet: occasionally this mark is put not in 
the text but on the margin. This system disap¬ 
pears in the vi. century; in manuscripts of the 
Kor an dating from the later middle Ages only 
the end of a single ver-'C is denoted by a circle 




, - .... V... VW..* 

are occasionally written out in letters. 

In imifane writings punctuation is only spa¬ 
ringly used. In the oldest period only the ends 
of long sentences are marked by a circle, which 
perhaps represents a modified dot. 

(-)ur information about the writing materials 
used at that time is fairly extensive; it is derived 
chiefly fiom the accounts of the traditionists con¬ 
cerning the missionary epistles sent out by the 
prophet, and about the collection of the Koran 
undertaken by Zaid b. Thabit in the year 12 
(633-634). further details which however belong 
to a Liter period are supplied by the statements 
of the t'lhrist. 

.-\t the time of the prophet and in all pio- 
bability during the preceeding period leather 
(adhti) was the principal material wiitten 
on. By this we must understand leal leather, not 
the much more expensive paichment, as is proved 
by a story, told by Ibn Sa'd and repeated in 
sever.il places (see Wellhausen, Skizzen iind Vor- 
a>kc:h,i, iv. 123; Ibn Kotaiba, k'itub al-Ma'arif^ 
p. 170). accoiding to which a messenger sent by 
the prophet to deliver a mi.ssionary epistle writ¬ 
ten on ad-:m. misused it m patching up his lea¬ 
thern water-pail. 1 he other anecdotes told by 
ibii Sad NO. 87 and 102) show that the 

leather was frequently dyed red (brown? Bela- 
dhori. cd. de Goeje, p. 7. in telling the same 
stoiy^ Uses instead of adim alpna}' the expression 
dju ■ anm,'.,-. The Hiedive al library possesses two 
document, on leather which however belong to a 
much later period, viz. 233 (847-848) and 239 
l.^o 3 -S> 54 ;- louch documents ivere rolled up and 
la-tened together with a leather thong and thus 
could be sealed. There is a well-known story'to 
t ie ettect that ibn Tulun's Mesopotamian architect 
drew the design of his mosque on leather. Other 
materials used were; 

2. ‘./j;/., plur. ^usub\ Karabacek renders this 

vord by ‘palm-leaf’ (Papyrus Rainer, V. 63) It 
Is clear however from the explanation e. g. of 
the Kan.its that the object referred to is the 
thicK lower end of the palm-branch, which is 
about I feet long and has a surface of about 
2 inches: the leaf of the date-palm, which has a 
breadth of less than 3/4 of an inch, is much too 
narrow and ™«gh. Muhammed’s missionary 
ktter to the Ldhra was written on an us/A (■\Vell- 
hau-en, Icc. cit., p. 127, N'o. 60). ^ 

3. Camels bones, btew, especially the ribs 

and the broad shoulder-blades, aktdf. The 
hdiedivial library possesses a specimen of the 
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latter, containing a list of witnesses, unfortuna¬ 
tely without date. The bone is pierced, in order 
to be filed on a cord for future reference. 

4. Potsherds, hhazaf or skakaf^ chiefly used 
for short notes. In Egypt, as is well known, this 
was a favourite material m antiquity as well as 
during the Greek-Coptic period — there even 
exists a specimen dating from the brief period 
of Persian rule —; in the Arab period however 
it seems to have been much less used, and while 
thousands of hieratic, Greek and Coptic ostraca 
are found in many museums, the Khedive^al li¬ 
brary alone possesses a few in Arabic. Potsherds 
weie also used outside Egypt, especially in Arabia. 

5. Flat white stones, likhjif^ were also used 
for short notes: they weie probably mostly peb¬ 
bles of lime-stone cleft horizontally by the heat. 
No specimen seems to have been discovered so far. 

6. It is very probable that wooden tablets 
were also in use, although no definite statement 
to that effect can be adduced. A specimen (un¬ 
fortunately incomplete) is preserved in the khe- 
dive’al library • one side contains writing in 
ink 5 the sTirat al-fa^r is carved in on the other 
side (li. century). 

7. Parchment (called rahk^ fni^an in 

the Fihrist^ p. 21: the expression al-u'arak al- 
kashid used by Hassan b. Thabit can also hardly 
mean anything but parchment, cp. Noldeke, Gcsch. 
d, p. 34; kirtas skFmi in Tarafa’s mt^allaka^ 
V. 31, ed. Arnold, v. 30 of the Calcutta edition, 
also means parchment; but since it is mentioned 
in a parallel with sibt yamam the meaning may 
be leather. The explanation of the commentators, 
a cheek as white as parchment is foolish; (Bedawi 
women are brown!), in consequence of its high 
price its use must have been limited chiefly to 
documents, and secondarily to copies of the Kor'an. 
For the latter purpose it was sometimes prepared 
in a large size (the MSS. of the KoFan n'^. i 
and n®. 389 have a size of 60: 54 and 70: 48 
cm.). In the Maghrib however parchment was 
used for books as late as the second half of the 
iv., and perhaps even early in the v. century.— 
Riik^a (in the fihrist') seems to mean a fragment 
or scrap of a large leaf of parchment or papyrus. 

8. Papyrus {kirtas^ kirtas misrt)^ which spread 
from Egypt over the whole ancient world, was 
known also in Arabia, and served down to the 
early 'Abbasid period as the principal writing- 
material of the Muslim world. The manufacture 
of papyrus which had existed since the remote 
past declined gradually after paper had come into 
use, as the latter material was less expensive and 
more convenient for practical purposes; in the 
first half of the iv. century it seems to have 
disappeared completely. The most modern papyrus 
document in the !^edlve‘al library dates from 
319 (931)1 'hat in Vienna from 323 (935; Mil- 
teilungen^ ii. 98). 

Paper {yvarak^ ka gh id^ kirtas) did not become 
known in Muslim countries until the end of the 
ii. century. It seems to have been some time 
however before the use of the new material became 
general. The oldest book on paper dates from 
256 (870) and was probably written at Baghdad; 
the Cairo ms. n®. 6546 bears the date 265 (878-879), 
but this is not beyond question; it must have 
been written however about the year 300 (912-913), 
most probably at Damascus. In Egypt paper does 
not appear until the second half of the third 


century (a fragment dating from the time of Ibn 
Tulun is in the possession of the writer); it was 
obviously a matter of some difficulty, owing to 
the conservative tendencies of the country, to 
I oust a material like papyrus which had been in 
' use for thousands of years. The popularity of 
paper seems to have increased rapidly towards 
the beginning of the iv. century; the change was 
accompanied by a gradual deterioration in the 
quality of the papyrus, and towards the middle 
of the century the latter disappears altogether. 
The manufacture of paper on the other hand soon 
developed enormously. In the second half of the 
century the author of the Fihrist knows only 
seven different kinds of paper, but their number 
must have increased very rapidly, since paper 
manufactories arose in almost every large city in 
the Muslim countries, the products of which were 
known by distinctive names according to their 
origin, quality and size. The size of the paper 
especially proves the high state of development 
which the industry maintained throughout the 
Middle Ages. The leaves of the largest KoFan 
in the Khedive^al library (n°. 19) which dates 
from the ix. century, have a size of 117: 98 cm. 
although the edges are cut. Where even such sizes 
were insufficient, as in the case of large official 
documents, foundation deeds etc., several leaves 
of paper (or parchment) were stitched or pasted 
or sewn together. Some foundation deeds in the 
Khedive’al library are 75 feet long. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages European 
paper began to be imported into the East. Al« 
Sakhawi (died 902 = 1496) in the Ta’rtkh kiidat 
Misj refers to a work in 40 volumes, most of 
which were written on paper coming from Frankish 
countries. It seems that towards the end of the 
century European competition gained the upper 
hand: the paper of manuscripts written in Egypt 
towards the year 1000 (i59i*i592) frequently 
shows European i.e. probably Italian watermarks. 

The Arabs have preserved no tradition 
concerning the origin of their writing: 
al-Beladhori (end of the ii. century) following 
authorities which may dote back to the end of 
the i. century, seems to hold that it w’as invented 
in the kingdom of the Lakhmids. Later writers, 
Ibn Khaldun {^MHkaddima ch. 30) and Ibn Khal- 
likan (article Ibn al-Bawwab) repeat this view 
and state expressly that the art of waiting spread 
through Arabia from Hira or Anbar. The author 
of the Fihrist (p. 4) alone gives an account 
which may preserve an element of genuine tra¬ 
dition. He writes as follow'S, on the authority of 
Hisham al-Kalbl (died according to Ibn I^allikan 
in 204 = 819/820): ^The first who wrote Arabic 

were o^-***^^ 

They are said to be the names of kings of M i d i a n 
who perished on the ^Day of the earthquake’ 
(sura xxvi, 189). It may be possible to suggest 
that this statement contains a reminiscence of the 
origin of writing in Midian, the country of the 
Nabataeans. Another authority quoted by Abu 
Nadlm, Ibn Abl Sa'^d or Sa'^id (see Fihrist^ ed. 
Flugel II, i) gives the same names more correctly; 

qUK ^^L:> . 

If we omit the alifs from the middle of these 
words the remaining letters represent the order 
of the letters in the original alphabet, only that 

25 
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{JO has taken the place of the obsolete Semkat 
and for this reason had to be replaced by {jo, 
[Cp. the article api^ad.] 

But for the rise of Islam the use of the script 
would have been confined to Arabia. But the new 
religion involved the acceptance of its language 
and script on the part of the conquered nations 5 
only thus was it possible for the Arabic script 
to oust other systems of writing, some of which 
w'ere much more perfect: thus in Mesopotamia, | 
Syria and Palestine it replaced the Syriac and 
Greek writing, in Persia the Pehlevi sciipt, in 
Egypt Coptic and Greek, and in North Africa 
the rather primitive system of Berber writing, if 
indeed it was still in existence at that time. 

The first five centuries saw the development of 
an immensely prolific literary production in Mus¬ 
lim countries: this fact together wdth the circum¬ 
stance that writing soon began to play an impor¬ 
tant part in the field of decorative art, had the 
result that more and more attention was paid to 
the artistic development of the Arabic 
character. As early as the beginning of the '^Ab- 
basid period an immense number of scripts, 
Khiitut (^Fihrist^ chapter on the scripts, p. 6—9) 
existed both for copies of the Korean and for 
profane literature: we know however very little 
about their peculiarities and distinctive features, 
as well-authenticated specimens are hardly in 
existence. We may regard it as certain that these 
artificial developments had little or no influence 
on ordinary cursive writing, and only influenced 
the character used for copying religious works, 
especially the Korean, and the sciipt used in royal 
chancelleries and state departments. The latter 
carried the bureaucratic tendency so far as to 
adopt separate styles of waiting for documents of 
certain contents and for most of the diflferent 
sizes of paper. In the following centuries many 
of these scripts were probably forgotten and re* 
placed by new products of ingenuity. The fol¬ 
lowing are the names of a few among the many 
calligraphists of the ‘^Abbasid era: 

The script still known as Rihani^ was invented 
by ^Ali b, ‘^Ubaida al-Rihani (Raihani) w'ho is 
also known as a prolific author; he lived under 
al-Ma^mun and died in 219 (834; Fihrist^-^. U 9 )* 

The calligraphists most famous in the later 
period were the wazir Ibn Mukla (272—328 = 
885—940) and his brother Abu ^Abd Allah al- 
Hasan (268—330 or 338 = 881—942 or 950). 
It is impossible for us to say what services they 
rendered to calligraphy, as no genuine specimens 
of their art are extant. An alleged autograph by 
Ibn Mukla in the Khedive’al library {Cat. I, 141) 
is a clumsy forgery perpetrated by the modern 
calligraphist 'Abd Allah Bey Zuhdi; the Korean 
itself, written in a Persian hand wdth a Persian 
interlineary translation in red ink, is not older 
than the year 1000 (1591-1592). Later on these 
two calligraphists {sahib al-khatt ai-maliK) were 
regarded as reformers of the written character. 
Ibn Khallikan states that Ibn Mukla transformed 
the kufic character into that now' in use {naha/a 
khatt al-Kufiyin ila hadhihi 'l-sTira'). Howr little 
Ibn Khallikan w’as conscious of the dilference 
betw'een a calligraphist and a reformer of the 
script, is shown by the fact that he makes the 
same statement in the same words with reference 
to another calligraphist, Ibn al-Bawwab, properly 


called Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ^All, who lived 100 years 
later. 

Finally we may mention a calligraphist of the 
close of the L\bba&id period, who achieved great 
fame, Yakut al-MustaSimI, the court calligraphist 
of al-MustaSim the last LA.bbasid caliph. A script 
called Vakuti derives its name from him. Genuine 
specimens of this artist’s work are fortunately 
still extant in the shape of two complete copies 
of the Korean (dated 6S9 = 1290 and 690 = 1291; 
see Arabic Palaeography, plate 90). It is abun¬ 
dantly clear from these specimens that it would 
be absurd to attribute to him any original inno¬ 
vation in the w'ritten character. Even the artistic 
merit of his work cannot be placed very high, if 
we compare it with other specimens of calligraphy: 
it seems therefore that he owes his fame more to 
fashion than to anything else. The two copies 
of the Korean show a quite ordinary hand, which 
is only remarkable as resembling the peculiar 
somewhat stiff nas^i of the later Persians, which 
perhaps is derived from it, just as the ornamen¬ 
tation of these manuscripts of the Korean is clearly 
the model of the Persian style of ornament. Ya¬ 
kut’s signature is written in a kind of sins. 

For several centuries after the fall of the 'Ab- 
basid khaliphate, Egypt as the largest Muslim state 
remained the centre of Muslim civilization. Towards 
the end of the Fatimid rule (first half of the 
vi. century) the round character used for 
books had reached the highest point of its deve¬ 
lopment, and under the Aiyubid dynasty it also 
gained an exclusive predominance on stone mo¬ 
numents. The peculiar round and well-propor¬ 
tioned forms, in which it appears e. g. on Sala- 
din’s inscriptions (mihrab of the djami' al-aksa 
of 583 = 1187-1188, minbar of 564 == 1168-1169) 
give It a character entiiely its own, so that w’e 
are justified in speaking of a separate Aiytlbid 
style of writing. 

During the Mamluk rule (640—917 = 
1242—1512) the round script maintained its full 
beauty, except on coins, where a curious deca¬ 
dence set in rapidly. The splendid copies of the 
Korean which amirs and sultans caused to be 
W’ritten for their mosques are the best testimony. 
In the chancelleries of the rulers and government 
departments the same attention was paid to the 
scribes’ work as under the -Abbasids at Baghdad. 
Details on this subject representing the state of 
things in the middle Mamluk period (end of the 
viii. century) are preserved by Kalkashandl who 
in the second volume of his large work enume¬ 
rates the different official scripts and adduces 
examples of each; he mentions the following six: 

1. al~tumar al-kamil.^ in several variations, 
used for the official correspondence of the 
rulers; 

2. tnii^tasar aUtiimar in two variations; 
al-tnuhakkiik and al-thulth\ 

3. al-thultji^ in two forms: al-thakil and aF 
hkafif\ 

4. al-tazi'kC' in three forms; 

5. aFrikif also in three forms; 

6. aFghiibar in one form only. 

The stone inscriptions of the Mamluk period 
also exhibit the w'ritten character in its full 
beauty; only that the letters are more slender 
and perhaps more elegant than those of the 
Aiyubid era. 

After the fall of the Mamluk rule the Ottoman 
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Turks inherited the poor remains of Muslim civi¬ 
lization. Like their predecessors they paid consi¬ 
derable attention to calligraphy, following both 
in literature and art chiefly the example of Per¬ 
sian masters. The civil as well as the military 
departments of their administration preserved the 
official scripts of the Middle Ages during several 
centuries. It is said that as late as the xi. century 
more than 30 different scripts were known, most 
of which fell out of use during the xii. and still 
more the xiii. century. At the present time only 
the following are used: 

1. diwanl ^ the direct descendant of the old 
tawkf^ of which there are two forms: a larger 
form used in the Imperial chancellery for treaties 
and diplomas (firmans, berats) of all kinds; a 
smaller form is used side by side with the 

by the ecclesiastical courts, but is falling more 
out of use. The large dtwani is called ‘Djall- 
diwani.’ 

2. stilus {thultK)^ more for ornamental than 
practical purposes. 

3. talik and 

4. naskhi^ chiefly used for books, the former 
more for poetry, the latter for scientific, especially 
religious literature. 

5. rik'a^ an official script, but also the cha¬ 
racter most frequently used in private life. With 
the Turkish rule it spread over a part of the 
Arab countries, though the genuine Arabs detest 
it as ‘Turkish writing’. For the rest these coun¬ 
tries use naskkl with unimportant, though noti¬ 
ceable variations. 

6. For the sake of completeness the idjazet 
may be mentioned which is now but little used. 

In Turkey itself calligraphy is still highly 
esteemed, and the works of the great calligraphists 
Hamd Allah (died 936 = 1530) and Hafiz ‘Oth- 
man (died 1110= 1698-1699) are in great repute 
as models; in the Arab countries however, and 
especially in Egypt, less and less attention is 
being paid to the art of writing, principally it 
seems in consequence of the rapid increase of 
printing with moveable type. 

It has been mentioned above that the oldest 
examples of Arabic writing hitherto known are 
two inscriptions of the vi. century A. D. These 
short forms are dissimilar to the round script of the 
papyri of the vii. century, but resembling the 
other Arabic writing, the so-called kiifi. The 
question arises whether these forms represent the 
only written character existing at that period, or 
whether their stiff angular shape is due to the 
basalt in w-hich they are cut, and whether a 
round cursive form also existed at that time; 
to these questions no answer can be given at 
present. 

The facts which can so far be stated with 
certainty are that in the vii. century A. D., the 
first of the hidjra, two distinct types of script 
are found to be in existence; a stiffer, more an¬ 
gular script on stone monuments and coins, and 
a round cursive on the papyri. Closer investiga¬ 
tion reveals considerable differences in the writing 
of the inscriptions: the stone monuments of‘Abd 
al-Malik [see above] exhibit much more angular 
forms than the Inscriptions of Kharane (91 = 
710) and Antinoe (117 = 735) which are in¬ 
scribed or painted on stucco by means of a brush 
or kalam\ cp. Moritz, Arabic Palaeography^ plate 
107—no. Similarly the type of writing found on 


the coins of the first century, especially those of 
the early period, is not so very much different 
from the cursive script. 

In view of these facts it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that the difference between the 
two types was chiefly due to the nature of the 
material written on, though at the same time 
there existed a tendency to create a separate 
monumental script. 

The distinction between the round and 
the angular script became more pronounced 
in the ii. century; the former assumes a still 
rounder shape, and apart from a few points of 
detail, appears in forms practically identical with 
those now in use; the angular writing both on 
stone monuments and coins and in manuscripts 
of the Korean becomes still stiffer and more an¬ 
gular. In the iii. century the angular script enters 
into a new phase of development which removes 
it even further from the round cursive. — The 
name ‘Kufic’ (al-khatt al-kuft) has of old been 
applied to the angular script; but the origin 
of this appellation is not easily explained. 

There can be no doubt that the name is derived 
from the town of Kilfa which, founded in the 
year 17 (638), was one of the oldest Muslim 
cities, and before the foundation of Baghdad (130 
years later) was the religious and intellectual 
centre not only of “Irak, but of the whole East. 
It goes without saying that in a town of such 
importance the art of writing must have flourished, 
and this is borne out by a statement of the Fihrist^ 
according to which the people of Kufa first in¬ 
vented a special process of tanning by means of 
(fermented?) dates, whereby the hitherto hard and 
stiff parchment was made soft and flexible. Although 
the script itself, as we have seen above, was 
known in Mesopotamia at least too years before 
the foundation of Kufa, we may conjecture that 
it received its name from the town in which it 
was first put to official use; the name therefore 
probably arose in Mesopotamia, perhaps in Baghdad 
itself, and spread from the centre of Islam over 
the whole empire as an appellation of all the 
more angular forms of writing to distinguish them 
from the round cursive. The name is first men¬ 
tioned by the author of the Fihrist who enumerates 
the following as the oldest scripts: that ofMekka, 
of Medina, of Basra, and of Kufa. Unfortunately 
he only describes the Mekkan script in a tolerably 
intelligible manner. It is surprising that, according 
to this account, two cities which were situated at 
a comparatively short distance from each other, 
should have possessed two distinct types of script, 
while Syria which for three quarters of a century 
W'as the centre of the empire, and Egypt where 
probably more use was made of writing than 
anyw'here else, are passed over in silence. It 
would also seem curious that neither of the scripts 
associated with one of the holy cities was used 
for copies of the sacred book. 

If we read further that these four scripts were 
derived one from the other by the calligraphist 
Kutba at the time of the Umaiyads, we realise 
that not much reliance need be placed on the state¬ 
ment regarding the four different scripts. It proves 
however that the appellation ‘kufic writing’ was 
in existence at that time. Later on it occurs 
frequently, once in Ibn Shihna in the form al- 
khatt al-kufl al~ mutual lad^ an expression which 
seem.s to indicate that it was regarded as a charac- 
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ter artificially derived from the original script. 

During a period of about 500 years the kufic 
character, existing side by side with the round 
script, was used almost exclusively for copies of 
the Korean (of profane books of the older period 
written in kufl only a single one is known, a 
fragment of a genealogical work — see Ahlwardt, 
Verzeich. Berlin i. 367, published by Rodiger, 
Uier zwei Pergamentbliitter mil altarabischer 
Schrift in the Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zii Berlin^ 1875) inscriptions on 
stone and coins, and for a short time also on 
official documents, especially of a legal character. 
Standing unrelated to the needs of practical life 
it was artificially cultivated as a kind of hieratic 
script: it existed side by side with the cursive, 
but not without being influenced by it, and passed 
through a development of its own, which did not 
like that of the cursive lead to higher perfection, 
but to degeneracy, and finally to complete extinc¬ 
tion. That it was an essentially artificial script, 
which was frequently found difficult by the scribes, 
is proved by the fact that the latter often inad¬ 
vertently drop into writing the round hand (cp. 
Arabic Palaeography^ plate ill, 114, 116). 

We will now consider the monuments con¬ 
taining Kufic writing in detail: 

1. Manuscripts of the Korean. With one excep¬ 
tion (^Arabic Pali{ograph}\ plate 43) all old copies 
of the Korean are written in kufi. Apart from the 
fact that it was regarded as a hieratic script, the 
use of this higly inconvenient character may pos¬ 
sibly have been due to an imitation of the Estrangelo, 
which as is well known continued to be used for 
copying the Bible even after the introduction 
of the Peshitto character: but this hypothesis 
cannot be proved. The age of the Kufic Koreans i 
was long doubtful, until the discovery of dated I 
manuscripts or fragments rendered more accurate 
conclusions possible. The dates unfortunately do 
not refer to the time when the manuscripts were 
written, but to the date at which they became 
the property of a mosque foundation (wakf ); 
but as most of these copies, especially those of 
large size (temmahal) were written for this special 
purpose, we may assume that the dates in question 
are not far distant from their time of origin. 
According to the zvakfiyas (remarks on the foun¬ 
dation) most of the dated Koreans belong to the 
iii. century: viz. the Paris copy n”. 336 (de Slane, 
Catal.) dating from 229 (843-844; bi 'l-Fustdt ji 
'l-dyami')^ the Cairo fragments n°. 33910 from 
270 (883-884; li-mas^id al-^amP bi-madinat 
Dimashk) and from 277 (890-891; probably from 
the mosque of 'Amr at Old Cairo), n°. 40160 
dedicated by Amadjur, the governor of Damascus 
from 256—264 (870—877). The only specimen 
of the ii. century is the complete Korean, Cairo 
n° 387 with a zvakflya dated 168 (784-785;^ 
'l-dyamP alAatik bi Fustdt Misr ); cp. Zariski 
wost. old. imp. riusk. arkheol. obshc..^ vi. 69—233. 
By means of these dates, however scanty, we are 
able to fix the different types of script exhibited 
in these manuscripts, and thereby to arrive with 
tolerable accuracy at the date of the other copies 
as well. The writing of the Korean of 168 is still 
simple and natural, though executed with great 
care; there are few consonantal dots 

vJS = U^) £)j and none at all for the 

vowels; it would be quite wrong however to 


regard this fact as an argument against the existence 
of these signs at the period in question. 

The writing of the iii. century Koreans differs 
considerably from that of the earlier manuscripts. 
The letters are of a rounder shape, and the alif 
is drawn out to a long sharp point in the left 
bottom corner. Occasionally the letters are not 
written, but practically painted, i.e. the outlines 
of the characters only are drawn and filled in with 
ink, thus Cairo u". 388. 

There are no iv. century copies bearing an 
unquestioned date — the Paris mss. n“. 358 of 
the year 300 (912-913) and n". 376 of 366 (976- 
977) and the Constantinople copy Aya Sofia n®. 
21 of 337 (948-949) almost certainly belong to 
the iii. century .— but there seems to be no 
doubt that the copies in which the tendency 
towards rounder forms and ornamental flourishes 
in the final letters is further developed, may be 
safely assigned to the iv. century. — It is surpri¬ 
sing that Kufic Koreans, which however are seldom 
complete, are veiy rarely dated; out of the 227 
fragments at Paris (= 4800 leaves; catal. de Slane, 

I, 87) only 3 are dated, of the 66 at Berlin (6 
of which are on paper) not a single one, and of 
40 copies in Caiio only three. 

During the fifth century the use of kufl for 
copies of the Kor'an seems to have become less 
frequent. The material in our possession is not 
sufficient however to fix the date of the change 
more definitely; for although large numbers of 
Koreans (thousands as we are told) existed at that 
time, especially in the mosques of Cairo, only 
very few have been preserved (Brit. Museum 
Cu/u/., ii, p. 53, of 427=1035-1036; a Cairo 
copy of 499=1105-1106; both written in the 
round hand). The same applies to the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Of the few dated copies (528=1133-1134 
at Mekka, 555 = 1160, 566=1170-1171, and 
599 = 1202-1203 written in Persia) three are 
written in the round hand; only the copy of 566 
exhibits an ornamental ktift, which represents a 
third type of that script viz. a form leaning towards 
the arabesque, especially in the final letters, and 
corresponding to the script of the stone monu¬ 
ments and coins of that period. 

Inscriptions on monuments and especially coins 
yield far more copious material for the study of 
the kufic script; it must be borne in mind however 
that the shape of the characters may in these 
cases have been influenced to some extent by the 
nature of the material written on. 

Three principal types of kufl may be distin¬ 
guished on these inscriptions: 

I. The old simple kufl.^ generally stiff or an¬ 
gular, which on the whole lasts down to the iii. 
century, although already on isolated inscriptions 
belonging to the end of the ii. century, e. g. the 
inscription on a well at Ramla of the year 172 
(788-789; see van Berchem, Inscriptions arabes 
de la Syrie., p. 4—7, plate ii. 3) the tops of 

some letters (t, J, t_;, are drawn out to a 

sharp point, thus exhibiting the first beginnings 
of the tendency towards ornamental flourishes. 
The numerous sepulcral inscriptions at Old Cairo 
which date from the iii. century as well as the 
inscription referring to the building of the mosque 
of Ibn "nilun, show a further development in the 
same direction, which is also exemplified on the 
coins of that century. 
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2. The inclination to adorn the characters, 
especially the final letters, with arabesque-like 
flourishes becomes stUl more pronounced in the 
iv. century, particularly with the rise of the 
Fatimid dynasty; (‘coufique fleuri’; see van Ber- 
chem, Maieriaux four 2in corpus inscr. arab.^ 
part i, p. 8). This script remains characteristic for 
Egypt under the rule of the Fatimids (about 
350—550 = 961—1155), and disappears with the 
fall of that dynasty. 

3. In the V. and still more in the vi. century 
the kufl of Syria and Mesopotamia assumes 
fantastically intertwined forms, which in the end 
become positively ugly; this is particularly notice¬ 
able on the coins of the last '^Abbasids of Baghdad, 
who retained this script, perhaps as a kind of 
hieratic character, until the end, although it seems 
that only professional calligraphists were able to 
read and write it, while the mass of the people 
remained entirely ignorant of it. 

A reaction against this unnatural and useless 
script began with the vi. century. We may leave 
aside the question, whether it started in the East 
in connection with the Sunni reaction against the 
Fatimids, which began in Persia in the v. century 
(this is van Berchem’s view, see Matiriaux etc., 
i, 85, 254 et rey.; Inscriptions arabes de Syrie in 
the Memoires de IInstiiut Egyftien^ t. iii, fasc. 
V., p. 450), or whether on the contrary it spread 
from the West to the East. It is certain in any 
case that on coins the round script first appears 
in the West, first of all on the coins of the 
Almoravid ‘All b. Yusuf b. Tashfin (500—537 = 
1106—1142; see Stanley Lane-Poole, Cat. Brit. 
Mus. V., n°. 60). After the foundation of the | 
Almohade dynasty in 524 (1130) it gained an ! 
exclusive predominance; on the coins of ‘All b. 
Yusuf still has the old form "i, on the Almo¬ 
hade coins the later form is used without excep¬ 
tion. The most modern Kufic inscription on stone 
in Egypt dates from 555 (lt6o); but the round 
script occurs as early as too years before that 
date under al-Mustansir ^427—487 = 1036 —1094; 
inscription in the possession of the author); in 
Syria we find: Damascus 549 (1154-1155) in the 
round script, 551 (1156-1157) once more in Kufic, 
after that only in the round script; 544 (1149- 
1150) at Bosra in the round script, .\leppo 543 
(1148-1149) in the round script, 545 (1150-1151) 
again Kufic, after this however only in the round 
script (s. van Berchem, loc. cit. p. 451). On 
coins the round script first appears a few decades 
later: a silver coin of Saladin of the year 573 
11177-1178) shows a script which is still some¬ 
what angular, but which can hardly be called 
Kufic; the genuine naskM ( 1)5 e. g. written in 
this later form) is first seen on a dirham of Afdal 
‘All of Damascus (592 = 1196; see Cat. Brit. 
Mus. iv. 285). After 622 (1225) Naskhi is used 
on gold coins as well without exception. Towards 
the same time it makes its appearance on the 
coins of the Seldjuks of Asia Minor (610 = 
1213-1214 still angular, 616 = 1219-1220 round 
script; Cat. Brit. Mus. iii. n“. 112, 118). On the 
stone monuments of Asia Minor only the round 
script is used from the beginning of the vii. cen¬ 
tury onwards (Cp. Sarre, Beise in Klein-Asien., 
passim), kufi is occasionally found as well, but 
only on ornamental bands containing a short 
inscription of hardly ever more than a single 


line; the content is religious, usually a passage 
from the KoFan, and the whole inscription serves 
only a decorative purpose. 

The use of kufi persisted longest in the 
further East-Mesopotamia and Persia. An extre¬ 
mely ugly form of it appears, to the exclusion 
of any other script, on the coins of the last 
‘Abbasid caliph (640—656 = 1243—1258), at a 
time when the round script had been used for 
a long time in the West. The latter however is 
found on the not very numerous monuments of 
that period, thus on the Talisman (Halba) Gate 
at Baghdad dating from 618 (1221-1222; Sarre, 
Jslamische Thongefasse., p. 8 et seq.), on the bridge 
of Harba of 629 (1231-1232; Jones, Memoirs, 
chapter entitled: Median wall of Xenofhon\ on 
the Madrasa Mustansirlya in Baghdad (Niebuhr, 
Voyage en Arabic.^ p. 241); the minaret of the 
last-mentioned building, now called Menarat Suk 
al-Ghazl has inscriptions in ornamental Kufic 
writing (Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum persi- 
schen Golf ii. 240). 

Owing to the lack of old Muslim monuments 
in Persia, little can be said about that country. 
The inscription of the Cifteh Minaret at Erzerum, 
supposed to date from the year 351 (962-963), 
does not seem to be genuine. The oldest buildings 
hitherto known, viz. the tomb of Yusuf b. Kuthaiyir 
dating from 557 (1162) and the mausoleum of 
Mu^mina KhatOn at Nakhcewan. erected in 582 
(1186-1187), have inscriptions in pure kufi., while 
the round script is found on the sepulcral mosque 
of Oldjaitu at Sultaniye which dates from the 
year 620 (1223). 

In the different countries conquered by 
the Muslims, the Arabic script which they were 
forced to accept together with the language of 
the conquerors, was subjected to certain modi¬ 
fications, partly perhaps under the influence 
of the old native scripts, and partly owing to 
special circumstances which it is impossible to 
determine in detail. In no case however has the 
transformation gone as far as to lead to the 
development of an entirely new script, just as the 
Roman character, as used in North -America, does 
not differ so very much from that used by the 
Italians. 

The oldest and most widely spread of these 
modified forms, which for that reason must be 
regarded as one of the most important, is the 
MaghribI (i.e. ‘Western’) script, which in our 
time is used throughout the whole of North Africa 
and in some parts of Central and West Africa, 
while in the Middle Ages down to the beginning 
of the modern period its use extended to Spain 
as well. 

According to tradition the western script was 
originally called ‘that of Kairawan’; and there 
seems to be no reason for doubting this statement. 
After the conquest of North Africa, Kairawan 
founded as early as the year 50 (670), became 
the political capital of the West; and after the 
foundation of its great university in the next 
century it was the intellectual centre as well. 
The importance of the town grew still further in 
consequence of the political separation of the 
Maghrib including Egypt from the empire of the 
caliphs, which took place towards the end of the 
century; Kairawan now became the residence of 
the new independent dynasty of the Aghlabids 
(184—296 = 800—909), and we may assume that 
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the new script was developed there at this period. 
That the change took place at Kairawan seems 
to be proved by the name ^script of Kairawan’. 
As to the time the following points may be no¬ 
ticed: I. The script on the coins of the Aghla- 
bids differs in a striking way from that of the 
coins of Eastern countries; on the whole it is 
still stiff and angular, but it already exhibits 
clear signs of a beginning modification. 2. It is 
well known that a characteristic feature of the 
Western script in which it differs from that of the 
East, consists in the punctations of L -5 and O as 
O and L-j, as had been done in the East down 
to ii. century [see above]. This fact seems to 
prove that the Ma gh rib! writing separated from 
that of the East at a time when the latter still 
placed the dots in the older way. Similarly it 
would seem that the distinct order of the letters 
in the Maghrib! alphabet dates from the period 
in question. The arrangement is partly that of 
the old Nabataean alphabet, and partly the later 
system based on the similaiity of the letters. It 
is as follows: 

The oldest specimens of this script (given in 
Houdas, Eisai stir I'icriturc nia^hrcbinc^ m Nou- 
veaux melanges orientaux^ p. 91 et seq.) do not 
seem to be much older than the year 300 (912), 
but they show clearly that MaghribI writing is a 
development not of the old round hand, but of 
the Kufic script; it is therefore not the re¬ 
sult of a natural process of evolution, but re¬ 
presents the conscious attempt of a scholar to 
create a new script on the basis of the old 
hieratic Kafi. 

A new form of writing arose in Spain after the 
centre of the Maghrib had been shifted from 
Kairawan to that country: it was called ‘Anda¬ 
lusian’ or ‘Cordovan’, and is distinguished from 
the still somewhat stiff script of Kairawan by the 
remarkably round forms of its letters. Ibn Khal¬ 
dun {Mukaddima, i. 5, 30 on the scripts) states 
that after the script of Kairawan and Mahdiya 
had gone out of fashion, the Andalusian writing 
spread over (North) Africa, where its use only 
declined together with the decay of the Almohade 
power. Under the MarJnids, he says, writing be¬ 
came still w'oise, so as to be very difficult to 
read. By this third script he evidently means that 
used in Morocco, which after Fas (Fez), the third 
intellectual centre of the Maghrib, is called the 
‘Fast’ script. 

Although in comparison with Spanish writing 
it represents an undeniable deterioration, Ibn 
Khaldun’s judgment is somewhat too severe. The 
‘Fast’ script of the books is not only legible, but 
frequently very pleasing as well. 

After the vii. (xiii.) century Muslim states of 
considerable importance arose in Central Africa; 
their centre was Timbuktu (founded 610 = 1213- 
1214), which thanks to its great college became 
the fourth intellectual centre of the Maghrib, and 
retained its important position down to at least 
the X. century. It became the home of yet an¬ 
other script called the script ‘of Timbuktu’ or 
‘of the Sudan’, which is characterised by the 
largeness and thickness of its letters. Specimens 
of this script as well as of the FasI are found in 


Houdas, lac. cit. plate iii. fig. I, 2; and in Bres- 
nier, Cotirs de la langue arabe^ p. 148 et seq. 

At the present day four types of Ma gh ribI are 
distinguished in Africa (Houdas, loc. cit..^ p. 105): 

1. The Tunisian script which closely resembles 
that used in the East, but dots t _5 and O 
in the Western fashion. 

2. The Algerian script, usually pointed and an¬ 
gular, and frequently difficult to read. 

3. The Fast distinguished from the last by the 
round shape of its letters. 

4. The script of the Sudan, which is generally 
thick and clumsy and more frequently angular 
than round. Owing to the progress of Islam among 
the negroes of Central .-kfrica, especially the Hausa, 
during the second half of the xii. century, this 
script has spread considerably, and reaches to 
the West as far as the Atlantic where Lagos has 
become a new centre of Islam, and to the East 
as fat as Wadai where it meets the Egyptian 
naskhj. 

Persian writing. — It has been pointed out 
above that the end of the vit. (xiii.) century is to be 
regarded as a turning-point in the development of 
the Arabic script: it was at this time that kuf i 
disappeared from practical use and that the round 
script reached the culminating point of its growth. 
The evolution of the Persian script — teplik — 
seems to fall in the same period, though its be¬ 
ginnings can be traced very much earlier. 

This new script is characterised by the ten¬ 
dency to scope downwards from right to left; 
hence the final forms of some letters, especially 

I, i—i, 0> Ci.)) lJ) cJs, ciJ, are drawn out 
in a long line, and ih end in long curves, and 
a similar line is required to form the connection 
between certain letters. 

This peculiar development of the Arabic script 
among the Persians is manifestly due to the in¬ 
fluence of the old national script, the Pehlevl. 
Like the other countries with an old civilization 
of their own which fell under the rule of Islam, 
Persia, where the resistance against .'krab influence 
was particularly strong, retained its old script for 
several centuries after the conquest. 

It is found as late as the year 140 (757-758) 
on the coins of the Ispehbeds and the Arab go¬ 
vernors of Tabaristan. More than twm centuries 
later the author of the Fihrist gives a very exact 
description of Pehlevi writing, — he states that 
flesh w'as written and read bread 

written U.J (more correctly and read q j —, 

this passage shows that at the period in question 
the script W'as still known at any rate to the 
learned. (It would almost seem that the author 
of the Fihrist even knew something of the old 
cuneiform writing — though not the Persian al¬ 
phabetical script — as he states concerning it 
that each character represented a whole concept). 
Fuither proof is afforded by an inscription at 
Persepolis dating from 344 (955-956) on which 
the Buyid sultan ‘Adud al-Dawla states that during 
his visit to the ruins two Pehlevi (not of course 
Achaemenid) inscriptions were read to him by 
two men (Cp. however Noldeke in Stolze’s Per- 
sepolis.^ ii., note to p. 49). The specimen of this 
script given in the Fihrist^ notwithstanding the 
imperfection of the tradition, shows clearly the 
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same tendency to slope downwards form right to 
left 5 the hypothesis that it exercised some in¬ 
fluence on Arabic writing is therefore inevitable 
(ed. Fliigel, p. 23; the first three lines of the 
specimen are upside down, the fourth line is the 
recto of the third, unless both lines are intended 
to be Arabic). The author of the Fihrist states 
in the chapter on the scripts (p. 6) that the 
Persians derived theirs from a script used for the 
Korean and called but we know neither 

the meaning of this word nor the character of 
this script. The oldest document in Persian script 
hitherto known seems to be a bill of sale dated 
401 (1010-10115 published by Margoliouth in the 
yoiirn. of the Royal Asiat. Soc. 1903, p. 761 
et seq.)^ on which the beginnings of the later 
ta^lik can be recognised unmistakably. — The 
Kitab al-abniya of Muwaffak al-HerawI {Falaeogr. 
Soc.^ Or. Ser.^ plate viii and ix) which until re¬ 
cently was regarded as the eailiest specimen was 
written in 447 (1055-1056), and the script used 
is Persian kufi. — The autograph of Baihaki of 
Ni^apur dating from about 430 similarly shows 
the characteristic sloping tendency of the later 
tF'llk. 

In books however the old Arabic script was 
preserved much longer. (To the risala of 543 = 
1148 — Berlin, Pertsch Katal..^ n*^. 75 I had no 
access), GhazaU’s Klmiy'ii‘ al^sa^ada of 576 (1180: 
Cairo, in the Brit. Mus. a MS. of 672) is written 
in stiff nasMi-i iit which however the Persian 
punctuation of the letters r-, and 

is already fully developed though not always con¬ 
sistently used: we find -kJ but and 

teXjo; (but always and 

and uj?") ’ 

but 

With the vii. (xiii.) century the new script begins 
to make its appearance in books, though at first 
only in those containing poetry: scientific and 
especially religious works were still nearly always 
written in the Arabic script i.e. in a peculiar 
stift nashhl which somewhat resembles the writing 
of the calligraphist of the last ‘Abbasid caliph of 
Baghdad known as YakutI [see above]. It is note¬ 
worthy however that the interlinear translations 
of the Korean, and at a later period the marginal 
commentaries as well, were nearly always written 
in which apparently -was regarded as a 

popular script. Unfortunately we have no data as 
to the time at which these translations wmre added 
to the text. But as the scribes of the text usually- 
left large spaces between the lines, it is probable 
that the addition of a translation was intended 
by them from the outset; we may assume therefore 
that in most cases it took place not long after¬ 
wards. 

Owing to the great artistic gifts of the Persians 
the art of writing reached a high state of per¬ 
fection among them. Specimens of Persian writing 
of the older period are however so scanty, that 
it is impossible to get a clear idea of the produc¬ 
tions of the Persian calligraphists. One of the 
most famous artists of that time was Muhammad 
Rawendl, properly called Nadjm al-Din Abu Bakr 
Muhammad, born at RSwend near Kashan in the 
second half of the sixth century who was so 
proficient in his art as to write 70 different scripts 


(Schefer, Tableau du regne de Sultan Sindjar^ in 
the Noiweaux Melanges Orientaux^ p. 5). 

The Mongol devastation and 150 years later 
the invasion of Timur destroyed Persian nationality 
and Persian civilization. What we posses of Persian 
manuscripts belongs for the greater part to a 
later period. 

It was probably not until this later period that 
the nestd^lik arose (said to be a contraction of 
naskhi and ArVf^), a variation of td'lik^ from 
which it does not differ in any essential features 
of still later date is the cursive, shikesteh (‘broken’ 
script], used in ordinary life; it is a small thin 
script which is very difficult to read owing to the 
omission of diacritical dots and the use of ligatures 
in defiance of all rules of calligraphy. Quite lately 
a reaction against this script has found expression 
in a movement to make the w-ritten character 
more legible. It is to be noticed that the script 
known as ta'^lik to Europeans, is called nesta'^lik 
by the modern Persians; ta''llk is their name for 
a form of the old tawkf^ which is used for 
official documents. A species of the old nesia^llk 
is called by them tahriii (script for ‘corre.s- 
pondence’). 

From Persia the Arabic script spread to the 
East and South East over Asia, where many 
authorities prophesy a great future for Islam. 

In China Islam was known very early, though 
it is not certain whether it first appeared there 
as early as the ii. or not until the middle of the 
iv. century. The passage in the second Chinese 
inscription in the old mosque of Canton (Himly, 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. XU, 141 
et seq.) dating fiom Radjab 751 (September 1350), 
according to which the original temple was erected 
in the period Tsdn-Kwan of the Than (627—650) 
is not clear. Apart from the Arabic inscription of 
this mosque we possess practically no written 
documents of an early date. The inscriptions on 
old brass vessels can in most cases not be dated 
with any certainty; it is improbable that they go 
back beyond the ix. century. Chinese Muslims, 
in spite of their apparently very considerable 
number (perhaps 40 millions) have done practically 
nothing for the religious life of the community 
and for Muslim learning. It was not until quite 
recently that Chinese Muslims have begun to 
write and to print; the latter they do according 
to a very old technical process by means of 
w'ooden blocks, the engraving of which necessita¬ 
ted certain modifications of the written character. 

The Muslims of India also received their script 
from the Persians whose language they study as 
much as Arabic. The use of prevails 

throughout, naskhi being reserved almost exclu¬ 
sively for religious and legal works, as in Persia 
and Turkey. 

The Malay archipelago, like India, first re- 
I ceived Islam from the Persians, whose place was later 
taken by Southern Aiabs who went there in the early 
Middle Ages as merchants and sailors. At the time 
of the traveller Ibn Batuta, c. A.D. 1350, Java was 
governed by Muslims of Sumatra of the Shafi‘ite 
I school. 100 years later South Arabian emigrants 
: founded several states on the northern coast of 
Java, whereby the conversion to Islam was greatly 
I accelerated (Van den Berg, Le Hadramout^ p. 4). 
j Old documents in the Arabic character do not 
I seem to exist, the modern script shows clear 
traces of its South-.Arabian, non-Persian origin. 
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The conversion to Islam of the East coast of 
Africa similarly proceeded from South or East 
Arabia ("Oman); it does not however seem to 
have made much progress during the Middle 
Ages. A new invasion of Arabs from East and 
South Arabia which began towards the end of 
the xi. century and was continued with great 
energy by Negro converts from Zanzibar (Suaheli) 
since the middle of the xiii. century, had gone 
far in spreading Islam throughout large parts of 
East Africa, at the time when the intervention of 
European powers began. The progress of the 
Arabic character which had already reached Uganda 
and the Congo, has since then been arrested; and 
in the last years a retrograde movement seems to 
have set in. 

The S o u th-A r ab i a n script. The old inha¬ 
bitants of South Arabia (Sabaeans, Minaeans and 
Himyars) used a consonantal script the letters of 
which — with the exception of a few ligatures or 
rather monogrammatic combinations—neverappear 
combined on the stone and bronze inscriptions in 
our possession. This script also is derived from 
the oldest form of Semitic alphabetic writing, 
which as Praetorius has pointed out is distinct 
from the ‘Mesa’ script hitherto regarded as the 
oldest. Whether the Southern Arabs received it 
from Palestine in the North or from Southern 
Mesopotamia is a question which cannot yet be 
solved with any certainty, and the same applies 
to the date at which the script was introduced. 
If it came from Palestine, the introduction pro¬ 
bably falls later than the year looo B. C.; if from 
Southern Mesopotamia it may have taken place 
somewhat earlier. 

It is much more surprising that nothing is 
known about the time of its disappearance. Pro¬ 
bably it did not survive long after the decay of 
the South-Arabian civilization; in the lime of 
Muhammad it seems to have been already obso¬ 
lete, hence e. g. the fabulous statement of Ibn 
lOrallikan that at the time of the rise of Islam 
nobody could read or write in Yemen, a most 
astounding statement which is refuted by direct 
evidence (e. g. ‘the slave from Yemen skilled in 
writing’ in a poem by Labid). Apparently though 
it had fallen out of use, it was still known, as is 
proved by the name applied to it by the Northern 
Arabs (musnad^ propped, supported, a name 
founded on the peculiar shape of the characters 
usually consisting of one or two vertical or slightly 
slanting strokes which seem to carry or ‘support’ 
a curve, circle, hook or notch). It is certain in 
any case that after the rise of Islam the North 
Arabian script became solely dominant. 

The nations of South Arabia, which weie cha¬ 
racterised in antiquity by the same restlessness 
as to-day, migrated at various periods, which at 
present it is impossible to fix accurately, through 
North Arabia as far as the South of Syria, at 
first perhaps as traders and later for political 
reasons. Sabaean inscriptions have been found 
near al-‘ 01 a in the far North of Arabia, and it 
is not impossible that others may yet be disco¬ 
vered in Midian, and on the Southern frontiers of 
Palestine as well as in the country East of the 
Jordan. 

Apart from these monuments other inscriptions 
are found in the region of Northern Arabic speech, 
the script of which is clearly derived from South 
-Arabian writing. According to the shape of the 


characters it may be regarded as certain that they 
belong to three different periods, and thus owe 
their origin to three distinct migrations of Southern 
-Arabs. (The best account of these South Arabian 
alphabets is found in Littmann, Znr Entzifferung 
der Thamudcnischen Inschriften Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiat. Gcsellschaft^ I 904 i plute xii, and 
Dussaud, Les Arabes en Syrie, p. 63)- 

1. The oldest are the Libyan inscrip¬ 
tions — according to D. H.'MaXler, Epigrafkische 
Denkntaler^ p. 20, this is the oldest form of any 
South -Arabian script, and represents the connec¬ 
ting link between the old Semitic and the Sabaean 
script — it is chiefly found in the district of al- 
‘Ola. The texts are unfortunately not very exten¬ 
sive: as they contain undoubtedly Jewish expres¬ 
sions (I-idzbarski, Ephemeris^ ii, 120) they cannot 
be older than the hellenistic period. 

2. -An obviously later type of script is found 
on the inscriptions, formerly called proto-arabic, 
and later known as Thamudic. They were first 
discovered by Euting in the same district as the 
Libyan inscriptions, they occur however conside¬ 
rably farther North. Burton (Land of Midian^ ii, 
158) found a few in Midian, and the present 
writer discovered a number in the mined town of 
Greye to the North West of TebUk; see Melanges 
de la Faculte Orientalc de Beyrouth^ iii. In spite 
of their large number — Euting alone collected 
792 — they yield very little information, and 
their date cannot yet be fixed with accuracy. 

3. Still more modern, because clearly exhibiting 
cursive forms, is the sciipt of the very numerous 
inscriptions found in the Safa, an uninviting vol¬ 
canic district about too miles S. E. of Damascus. 
The information yielded by their contents is 
similarly scanty; it is possible however to fix 
their origin in the time between A. D. I —200 

j with some certainty (Dussaud and Macler, A/iVi/ozz 
I etc., p. 66 extend this time as far as before the 
I iv. centuiy). It is impo.ssible to say how late the 
! script survived; it is a striking fact that the ins¬ 
cription of Nemara dating from the year 328 is 
written not in the Safa script, but in Nabataean 
characters. 

The South -Arabian script also spread to Africa, 
where it still survives in a form differing from it 
externally but not in essential characteristics. The 
■ migrations of South Arabian tribes to .Abyssinia, 
where they founded trading-stations at first pro¬ 
bably in the district of -Aksum, seem to have 
begun long before the commencement of our era. 
The Ethiopic nation speaking a Semitic tongue 
arose from their mingling with the native tribes. 

; Monuments in their South Arabian script which 
at that time was scarcely modified, only exist 
from the period after the conversion of the Abis¬ 
sinians to Christianity (iv. century A. D.). Soon 
afterwards however a fundamental transformation 
took place, perhaps under the influence of Greek 
writing; according to 1). H. 'iAsx\\o.’e(Epigraphische 
Dcnkmdler aus Aiessimen^ p. 68 el seql) it is to 
' be regarded as the conscious work of one man, 
perhaps a Greek. First of all the direction of 
writing, which until then had been from right to 
left and partly boustrophedon, was fixed as run¬ 
ning from left to right; the writing was further 
transformed into a syllabic script in such a 
way that the appropriate vowel was affixed to 
each consonant in the form of a dot, stroke or 
hook. 
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Between 900 and 1000 A. D. the Aethiopic 
language died out, and was replaced by modern 
dialects, the most important of which, Amharic, 
is still used beyond the frontiers of Abyssinia as 
a lingua franca. It has retained the old script, 
only forming new characters out of the old 
material, in order to express new sounds. Even 
some of the neighbouring peoples — Galla and 
Agau tribes — have tried to adapt the script to 
their languages. 

This modern Abyssinian script is the last direct 
descendant of the old Semitic alphabet, which 
after a space of more than 3000 years still retains 
the principle of leaving the characters uncon¬ 
nected. 
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Fleischer, Beschreibung der von Tischendorf . 

gebrachten christlich-arabischcn Handschriften.^ 
in the Zeitsekr. d. Deiitsch. Morgenl. Gescllsch..^ 
viii. 5^4 seq.\ id., Vber eine arabische Uber- 
setzung des Neuen Testamentes (in St. Petersburg), 
ibid. XV. 385 et seq.\ id., Zur Geschtchte der 
arabischen Schrift.^ ibid, xviii. 288—291; Caetani, 
Annali.j A. H. ii §210—214. — On Papyri: 
Rogers Bey, Notice stir les papyrus (arabes) 
posterieurs a V'ere chritienne in the Bulletin de 
Vlnstitut Egypticn^ 1880, p. 9—23; Loth, Zivei 
arabische Papyrus in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch. xxxiv. 685 et seq. Finally 
Karabacek’s writings. — The following were not 
accessible to me: Codera, Paleografia drabe in 
the Boletino de la Academia de la Historia.^ 
xxxiii, 1898, quoted in Homenaje a D. Fran¬ 
cisco Codera (Saragossa, 1904), p. xxix.; C. Huart, 
Les calligraphes et les miniaturistes de VOnent 
mtisulman (Paris, 1908). — Collections of 
specimens: AhUvardt, Zwolf arabische Schrift- 
Tafeln (Berlin); Lewis and Gibson, Fortxone 
facsimiles of dated Christian mss Studia 
Sinattica, xii.; Remiro, Escrituras arabes de 
Granada (Granada 1906). (B. Moritz.) 

e. ARABIC LANGUAGE. 

CLASSICAL ARABIC. 

The phrase classical Arabic denotes that 
form of the Arabic language which since the 
commencement of Arabic literatuie has been used 
by the Arabic writing nations for all their lite¬ 
rary productions (for the very few exceptions see 
below, articles Arabic dialects and Arabic 
literature). The earliest specimens of classical 
Arabic known to us are found in the preislamic 
poems. The problem arises how the poets (who 
for the most part must have been ignorant of 
writing) came to possess a common poetical 
language, — either (perhaps with the object 
of securing for their works a wider field of cir- 
lalion?) they used for their purposes a language 
composed of elements from all the different dia¬ 
lects, such as may have been created by the ne¬ 
cessities of trade, and which it only remained for 
them to ennoble, or the dialect of any particular 
tribe (perhaps owing to political circumstances?) 
achieved in pre-historic times special pre-eminence 
as a language of poetry. A final answer to these 
questions, if it ever becomes possible at all, will 


have to be reserved until all accounts of the 
ancient dialects in our possession have been 
subjected to a careful scrutiny. It may be re¬ 
marked however that the analogy of other literary 
languages, the history" of whose origin can be 
followed more closely (e. g. German, English and 
French), seems in the case of Arabic also to 
favour the hypothesis of a single dialect as ths 
original form of the poetical and thus of the 
w'ritten language. — An account of the present 
state of our knowledge on this subject is given 
in Brockelmann, Grundriss der vcrgl. Gramm, 
der semit. Spr. i. 23; cp. also Noldeke, Beitrdge 
zur semit. Sprachwissensch..^ p. i—4; id., Vie 
semit. Sprachen (2. ed.), p. 52 et seq..^ see how¬ 
ever the review of the last-mentioned work in 
the Liter. Centralblatt., 1899, col. 1404; Prae- 
tonus on Schleichers’s Somali-Sprache in Aztsland.^ 
1892, p. 686^, and A. Fischer in Zeitschr. d, 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ lix, 662, note 4. 

Except in a limited sense there can be no 
question of a development of classical Arabic. 
In spite of the fact that vocabulary and forms of 
expression were again and again subjected to 
considerable modifications in accordance with the 
difference of outlook between the various stages 
of civilization, and with the special needs of the 
separate branches of literatui'e (cp. A. Fischer, 
loc. cii.., Ivi. 5S0 et seql). it may still be said 
that the grammatical skeleton of Arabic, 
as now written by the better class of newspapers 
in Egypt and S>ria, is essentially identical with 
that of the old poetical language. (The difference 
between classical Arabic and the modern verna¬ 
cular dialects is of course proportionally greater; 
see below: Arabic dialects). 

The cause of this quite unique conserva¬ 
tism may first of all be found in the fact that 
the later Muslims regaided the language of the 
Korean as genuine classical Arabic [see below], 
so that this particular form of the language was 
almost invested with religious sanctity, and se¬ 
condly, it would seem, in the inability of the 
Arabs to free their minds from grooves into which 
they have once fallen. 

It would lead us too far to give here an ac¬ 
count of the grammatical structure of 
classical Arabic: we can only refer to the special 
literature on the subject: Arabische Gram- 

matik (in the 6**' edition, 1909, revised by Broc¬ 
kelmann, the most up-to-date of existing gram¬ 
mars; contains on p. i6i—200 a good biblio¬ 
graphy), Wright's Arabic Gra??imar (3*1 ed., 
1896 and 1898, revised by Robertson Smith and 
de Goeje), de Sacy, Grammaire arabe (3^^ ed. 
1904), Fleischer, Klcinere Schripten.^ Noldeke, 
Zur Gramniatik des klass. Arabisch., Reckendorf, 
Syntaktische Vcrhaltnisse., and innumerable arti¬ 
cles and essays scattered through the Oriental 
periodicals. A rapid survey of the Phonetics and 
accidence of classical Arabic (particularly suitable 
for non-Arabists) is given in Stumme’s Arahisch.^ 
Persisck und Tiirkisch in iliren Grundzugen. 
The most important Arabic sources on classical 
Arabic are mentioned further down in the article 
ARABIC literature. — Dictionaries by Lane, 
Freytag, Dozy, Kazimirski, Belot, Wahrmund a. o. 

A few remarks on the power of expres¬ 
sion of Arabic as compared with that of other 
literary languages may not be out of place. Com¬ 
paring it first of all with the other Semitic ton- 
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gues we notice that the possibilities of syntactic I nomenon most noticeable in the spelling of the 


distinctions are in Arabic developed to a far 
greater extent and brought out with greater pre¬ 
cision than in any of the others. Where other 
languages have to content themselves with simple 
co-ordmation, Arabic commands a large number 
of subordinating conjunctions. In one respect ho¬ 
wever classical Arabic as well as its sisters com¬ 
pares unfavourably with the Aryan languages: 
while for the noun it has created a great number 
of subtle distinctions which enable it to express 
even the most abstract concepts, the development 
of the verb has been most one-sided. We seek in 
vain for a distinction between inchoative and 
permansive forms of expression: kZima means 
‘he ^Yas standing’ and ‘he rose*. Similarly the 
different giades of the simple meaning of the 
verb which we render by means of vaiious aiixi- 
liar}’ verbs, are frequently left unexpressed: 
yakrciu ‘he reads’ and ‘he is able to read’. The 
expression of the tense-s also often lacks precision, 
in spite of the development of a number of verbal 
exponents with a temporal foice {kad^ kana^ 
sa-K.'fa etc.) Cp. on this point the grammatical 
works referred to above, and Brockelmann, 
Grundrhs^ i. 23 ct scq., as well as the same 
author's Gcsch. d, arab, i. 11 et seq. 

The extent to which Islam favoured the growth 
of Arabic literature by putting new' problems be¬ 
fore It, has been set forth below [art. arab. liter.]; 
here w'e content ourselves with drawing attention 
to a few points in which the language of 
Arabic literature and Arabic philology 
more or less depend on Islam. Classical Arabic 
owes its wide diffusion and Us still unassai¬ 
lable predominance to the fact that the 
Kor 5 a which for the most part was composed 
in the dialect of Mekka, was assimilated by the 
Muslims, at least as far as the vocalization and 
orthographic signs are concerned, if not to a 
wider extent (cp. Vollers, Voikssprache Uftd 
Schriftsprache im alteii Arabian and Hartmann's 
remarks in the Oriental, Litteraiurzeitung xii, 
19 et sec,) to the language of the poets which 
was alieady recognised as classical. The element 
which on the whole they did not ventuie to 
change (cp. however e. g. \'oUers, loc. At. p. 58: 

in place of kam) weie the consonants 
of the sacred book as committed to writing at an 
early date, although they frequently agieed but ill 
with the classical pronunciation. This is the reason 
why the consonantal orthography of the Korean 
still remains without any essential changes the norm 
for classical Arabic. The striking phenomenon 
presented by the omission of many terminations 
in the Korean is probably to be explained by the 
assumption that the creators of this orthography 
in writing down the text pronounced each word 
separately and thus accepted the ''absolute form' 
as the normal form of the word. Although this j 
hypothesis presupposes a fairly highly developed | 
power of abstraction on the part of the early i 
scribes of the Korean, it is impossible to reject it 1 
even on the theory that the town dwelleis of the I 
Hidjaz had at the time of Muhammad already | 
lost the short final vowels, the tanunn etc. (see | 
A. Fibcher in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. JMorgenl. 
Gescllsch,,^ lix, S16; Vollers, loc. cif..^ p. 165— 
^75)1 '-''ithout this theory it would be impossible 
to explain the fact that changes in the position 
of a word are fairly consistently ignoied. a phe- 


feminine termination "wnth h even in the con¬ 
struct state, which is found already in the 
earliest copies of the Korean. Cp. Noldeke, Gesck, 
des Qordns (i'^ ed.), p. 247 et scq, — The en¬ 
deavour to read and interpret the Korean as 
‘correctly’ as possible is probably responsible for 
the creation of two sciences which proved highly 
important for the task of putting the language 
on a scientific basis and controlling its further 
development: the sciences of Phonetics and 
Grammar. It is true that in the field of the 
former the Arabs seem to have been influenced 
by the Indians, and in that of the latter by the 
Greeks (Aristotle; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Litter..^ i. 97), there can be no doubt however 
that their achievements in both subjects are con¬ 
siderable. To the Arabic writers on Phonetics we 
owe an exact definition of all the old Arabic 
consonants, and native Arabic grammar (however 
artificial it may appear to us) has unquestionably 
rendered an important service to Arabic, by 
restricting the ambiguity inherent in all Semitic 
languages to a minimum. 

It would be difficult to forecast the future of 
classical Arabic. In Muslim countries all attempts 
to elevate a vernacular dialect to the position of 
a new literary language have proved to be failures 
[^ee article /\RAiiic litp:raturl], and we may 
a&sume that the language which has had a life 
of at least 15 centuries, will maintain its position 
so long as its bulwark exists in the religion of 
Islam. (A. SCHAADE.) 

Arabic Dialects. 

I. Definition of Arabic dialects.—Clas¬ 
sical Arabic, the oldest specimens of which are 
found in the pre-islamic poets, must be regarded 
as a form of the language which, originating 
probably in the Eastern part of Central Arabia, 
was later elevated to the position of a common 
language, and the rules of which were defined, 
not without some artificiality, by the Arab gram¬ 
marians. It is obvious from the outset that forms 
of speech differing from this language must always 
have existed in Arabic. Of the South Arabian 
language we possess many specimens [see saba^]. 
Further dialectical details of the older period are 
preserved to us on other inscriptions (including 
Nabataean monuments) found in Arabia itself and 
in the neighbouring countries, and especially in 
1 the different peculiarities exhibited by early speci¬ 
mens of the language, in variants of the Korean, 
and in numerous statements of Arabic grammarians 
and lexicographers. At a later stage the mixture 
I of Arab tribes, the intercourse with foreign nations, 
the influence of the classical language and other 
circumstances may be expected to have caused 
modifications in the form of the spoken language. 
Considerations of this nature show that it is a 
mistake of method to derive modem Arabic forms 
of speech (as is usually done) immediately from the 
classical language. It is necessary on the contrary 
to make the relation of such dialectical forms to 
classical Aiabic the subject of investigation, while 
classical Arabic itself has to be divested of its 
dogmatic character and to be regarded from the 
point of view of linguistic history. With regard 
to certain elements of modern Arabic it has already 
been proved that they are not derived from the 
classical language [see below]. For the rest it may 
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be said that the historical investigation of Arabic 
dialects and of the Arabic language in general 
has not yet emerged beyond the very first begin¬ 
nings. In addition to the further investigation of 
modern Arabic it will be a task of fondamental 
importance to collect the dialectical peculiarities of 
old Arabic, so far as they have been handed 
down to us, with as much completeness as possible, 
and to consider them as a whole. A part of this 
problem has already been solved by Vollers. In 
the following pages we consider the modern dialects, 
tracing back their history as far as possible. — 
Cp. Th. Nbldeke. Das classische Arabisch itnd 
die arabischen Dialekte in his Beitrdge zur semi- 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft (Strassburg, 1904), p. 

I —4*, K. VoUers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache 
ini alien Arabien (Strassburg, 1906). 

II, Extent of the region covered. — The 
following are the countries where Arabic is still 
spoken in our own time (partly side by side with 
other languages): Arabia together with Mesopota¬ 
mia and Syria as far as the frontier of Asia Minor* 
North Africa to the boundaries of the Sahaia; 
Malta ^ Egypt as far South as the western head¬ 
waters of the Nile \ Kordofan, Darfor, Wadai, 
Bornuj districts on the curve of the Niger and 
in Senegal; the western Sahara between Senegal 
and Morocco. — Zanzibar and the districts on the 
opposite coast of Africa were colonised from South 
Arabia; other colonies are found as far as the 
Malay archipelago. — Arabic was formerly spoken 
in Spain (down to c. 1500), on the Balearic 
islands, in Sicily, Pantelleria (down to the xviiL 
century), Madagascar. Whether Arabic was ever 
a vernacular language among the Moplas in the 
South West of India has still to be determined.— 
Within the boundaries indicated above Arabic 
came into contact with a number of other languages; 
see below under the separate countries. 

III. Sources. —• On the sources for the study 
of the dialectical conditions of the earliest Arabic, 
see above under 1 . For the later period the fol¬ 
lowing have to be considered; i. Arabic literary 
texts written in the vulgar dialect or with a vulgar 
colouring, some of which are of a very eaily date 
(cp. e. g. below V. 7: Spain). Of special impor¬ 
tance are the Christian Arabic liteiature — cp. 
Georg Graf, Die christUch-arabische Literatur bis 
zur frankischen Zeitz=iStrassburger Theol Studicn^ 
vii, I (1905); id., Der Sprachgebrauck der altcsten 
christlich-iirabischen literatur (Leipzig 1905) — 
and documents in Jewish Arabic. The latter dialect 
(usually written in Hebrew characters) possesses 
in addition to important old w*orks (e. g. Abu 
’ 1 -Walid Marwan b. Djanah, The book of Hebrew 
roots^ ed. by A. Neubauer, Oxford, 1875) 
portant literature extending to the most recent 
time which still waits to be exploited fiom the 
point of view of linguistic history. Cp. Eusebe 
Vassel, La litterature populaire dcs IsraDites 
tufiisiens^ in Revue Tunisienne^ July 1904 and 
following numbers. A large amount of interesting i 
printed literature is preserved in the British j 
Museum, at Strassburg, and in Berlin. Maltese I 
literature (written since about 1800 in the Roman | 
character; cp. Luigi Bonelli in the Archivio Glot- 
tologico italiano^ suppl. period, iv) is also of con¬ 
siderable importance. — 2. Special mention is 
due to transliterations of Arabic texts or single 
sentences and names in Coptic and Greek cha¬ 
racters, of which very old and important examples 


are extant. They give important information on 
the vowel system, the pronunciation of many 
consonants, the extent to which the I of the article 
was assimilated, the accent inflexions etc. The 
most important documents of this class are the 
old VTolet fragment of the Psalms {Orie?ttal. Lit- 
teraturzeitung^ 1901)1 ^^.rly Egyptian papyri, and 
the Sicilian diplomas published by Cusa (cp. below 
under V. 15). — 3. Arabic loanwords in other lan¬ 
guages, so far as they were borrowed immediately 
from the living language. The historical impor¬ 
tance of this source is obvious e. g. in the case 
of the Arabic of Spain. — 4. Works by European 
authors. Of the most recent contributions works 
by Landberg, Stumme and Margais are particu¬ 
larly prominent and useful. Older lexicographical 
studies, many of which are of considerable value, 
exist ID manuscript in many libraries. Among the 
numerous ^conversational guides’ there are many 
very inferior productions. — 5. The principal and 
inexhaustible souice is of course the living lan¬ 
guage itself. For its exploitation a thorough pre¬ 
paration, especially as regards phonetics, is in¬ 
dispensable. The most valuable contributions are 
texts (not songs) which should be written dow*n 
with phonetical accuracy, noting the accent every¬ 
where. — For the entire literature of the Arabic 
dialects (including mss.) see G. Kampffmeyer, 
Kritischc Btbliographie der arabischen Dialekte^ 
in preparation for the Abhandlungen fur die Kunde 
des Mo)genlandes hsg. v. d. Dcutschen MorgenL 
Gescllsch. 

IV. Characteristic features. — The fol- a 
lowing pages give a comparative account of cha¬ 
racteristic features of the .\rabic dialects and of 
traits important from the point of view of lin¬ 
guistic history, arranged according to the usual 
grammatical scheme; the account does not in any 
way claim to be complete — the quantity of 
interesting and historically important material is 
immense. To this will be added, arranged accor¬ 
ding to the different dialects i. where necessary, 
short remarks referring to the various linguistic 
spheres; 2. in order to facilitate a rapid survey 
of the historical relation of the several idioms to 
each other, the paradigms (either complete or the 
characteristic foims or the well attested forms) of 
the independent personal pronoun and the perfect 
and imperfect of the first stem of the strong verb 
in the case of each of the better known dialects; 

3. a bibliography of the most important litera¬ 
ture ’). 

*) The following points should be noted : 

I. The transliteration adopted is that of 
the £. o. I. An acquaintance with the sounds 
of classical Arabic is presupposed (cp. how’ever 
Vollers. loc. citf Occasionally «, i = lu, y as 
semivowels, e (open c), d (==. a in ball) have 
been retained from the sources; the orthography 
of the vow'els has on the whole been simplified; 
similarly in the paradigms under V it has not 
been intended to express all the possible shades 
of the vowel sounds. ' denotes a short accented, 
a long accented vowel. The accent has been 
indicated, wherever it is given in the sources 
or can be determined with certainty in some 
other way. Forms in [ ] are corresponding 

forms in classical Arabic. 2. Abbreviations: 

= masculini, f. ziz feminini, c. =: communis 
(generis): s. = singular, pi. = plural, cl. = clas- 
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b Preliminary note. The differences between I 
modem and classical Arabic have been regarded ! 
as so slight that some authorities altogether denied 
the existence of Arabic dialects; cp. Eichhorn, 
liber die verschiedenen Aliindarien der Arab. 
Sprache (1779); Leguest, Ya-i-il on n'y a-tdl pas 
tin arabe viilgaire en - (1S58). These views 

partly arose from ignorance of the real circum¬ 
stances and partly from the fact, that the investi¬ 
gation did not look beyond the common idioms 
such as DOW exist everywhere. At the present 1 
day, after the material in our possession has grown j 
considerably the following points should be noted 
throughout with regard to general statements: 

I. There are large districts concerning which we 
know as yet nothing; 2, the dialect of a country 
is not yet nearly known, if we know only the 
idiom of one particular point (especially the ca¬ 
pital); 3. common idioms are to be found every- 
wheie; the typical elements (which aie sure to 
exist in abundance) must be sought far below the 
surface. Poems are not very suitable as specimens 
for the purposes of linguistic history. Fairy-tales 
also often contain many elements belonging to 
the Hoivvj or the classical language, 
c Consonants. (Cp. Vollers, T/ie sysietn of 
Arabic sounds^ in Transactions of the \yjb Jntcrn. 
Congress of Orientalists., vol. ii. London, 1893). 1 
I. The guttural explosive Hamza of cl. Arabic 
has to a large extent been dropped. This is con¬ 
nected with among other things: a. the loss of 
unaccented vowels e. g. hadi^d) (gen.), 

kbdr \^akbdr’*'\ (cp. under s); the concretion of 
words and elements, e.g. d/db [^d'a bi] ‘he brought’ 
(gen.), martaniikhra \i)tarrat^^>' ^iikhi-a] Spain, xiii. 
cent.) ^another time', insen andkhar \^insdn^^‘- 
^dJihar^^ ‘another man’ (Spain, xv. xvi. cent.), 
^dihar titfdl [^asharat‘* ^atfd/"-] ‘ten children' 
(Malta). — It is also replaced by (') ti and y: 
whi \^aina'] ‘where*’ tvdkhedJi qv ydkhedh \^dkhidh'*>-'\ 
‘taking’ (cp. under o) etc. — On the other hand 
Hamza is not unfrequently found in the dialects 
where it is absent in cl. Arabic, thus in South 
Ar. at the end of a \^ord after a long vowel. 

2. Bd^. In the East and West it frequently 
contains a u: rabb><y ’my lord’ (Trip.). In Mor. 
it tends to become a labio-dental r. P'or the rest A 

3. TlY. In Alg. and Mor. frequently ts. For 
the rest /. 

4. ThjY and 9. Dhdl. Usually tji and dh among 

sical Arabic. The abbreviations for the various 
dialects aie easily intelligible through the head¬ 
ings of V; gen. = of general occurrence: E = 
East (including Egypt), W. = West (including 
Spain and Malta). —■ A. A. IC. B. ~ Pkiloso- 
Phische iind Historische Abhandliingen der Ko~ 
nigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin ; 
A. D. M. G. = Abhandliingen fur die Kiinde des 
Morgenlandes herausgegeben von der Deiitschen 
Mo) gen land. Gesellschaft \ A. S. G. W.~Ab- 
hanJlnngen der philologisch-histor. Classe der 
KoniH- Sdchsischen Gcsellschaft der IVissen- 
schaftcn\ B. S. S.Beit/age ziir Assyriologie 
und seniit. Sprac/izvisscnsckaft’^ f. A. = fournal 
Asiatiqtie\ M. S. 0 . S. = Mitteiliingen des Semi¬ 
nars fur OrientaliscJic Sprachen zu Berlin.^ 
Abteilungll; W.Z.K.M.= Wiener Zeitschrift 
fur die Kunde des Morge 7 ilandes\ Z.D.M.G. 
‘=. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Moigenlandischen 
Gcsellschaft, 


the Bedawis and in the country, also in Sp., 
South Ar., and Tunis; for the rest = 3 (/, ts') 
and 8 (f/); thus also among the Bedawis of E. 
Tunis (/, d). Under the influence of cl. Arabic it 
becomes s and (more generally in Jerusalem 
and Mekka). 

5. DJlin, In Lower Eg. and partly in Central 
and South Ar. g. For the rest in Central and 
South Ar. usually g)\ dy (r-tendency to zli)\ on 
the lower Euphrates y\ in the Nedjd rarely and 
regularly at Mekka df, — For the rest ^ and 2^. 

6. Hdi. //, in South Ar. weak, tendency towards 
h. Cp. 7^ 

7. KhiP. kh. In Malta at the present day usu¬ 
ally =: 6 (//), but kh also occurs both for 6 and 
7. In the xviii. century the two sounds were still 
distinguished. 

8. Dal. d. 

9. Dh al. cp. 4. 

10. Rd. Trilled r; uvular in Baghdad (and with 
individual speakers at other places). 

12. Sin. s. 

13. Shin. sk. 

14. Sad s. Among the Bedawis of E. Tunis as 
well as in other parts of North Africa and in 
Malta, s. 

15. Dad. Among the Bedawis and frequently 
in the country mostly an emphatic dh., similarly 
in Tunis. Other localities </, in Morocco also /. 
Among the Bedawis of E. Tunis, as well as in 
other parts of North Africa and in Malta, d. In 
Hadramawt i (Polish guttuial), as m Mehri. Under 
the influence of cl. Arabic, and of Turkish or 
Persian-Kurdish s (or ?). 

16. TP. t. In South Ar. weak (tending towards 
d). Among the Bedawis of E. Tunis and in 
Malta /. 

17. ZP =r 15. 

18. ^Ain tends to disappear in Malta. 

19. Ghain. gh\ in South Ar. partly =: 18; as 
nowadays regularly in Malta, where however gh 
was still preserved in the xviii. century. Among 
Algerian Bedawis also k. (Cp. 21), in other 
places g. 

20. FP. f\ sometimes containing a u. 

21. Kdf. In towns frequently as also in Sp. 
and among the educated in Malta; among the 
Bedawis and in the country mostly a guttural 

as also in Tripolis. It is however a Hamza 

in the towns of Syria, in Cairo, usually in Malta, 
and sporadically in other places (Alg. Mor.); 
among the Bedawis of E. Tunis and in other 
parts of North Africa, in Malta (side by side 
with Hamza)., in the surroundings of Jerusalem, 
and in other places, it is = ^; in Central Ar. 
and Mesop. (not in South Ar.), especially near 
an f, ez=d/ (and c. dz)-^ in South Ar. and partly 
in Mesop. = ^ (i 9 )- So far as it is guttural it 
contains a u. 

22. Hof. Mostly k Partly (Syria, Morocco, al¬ 
ways to a limited exXtnt) z= Hamza (cp. 21). In 
Central Ar. and Mesop. = c (and ; also /j, as 
well as ksh^ ks)., corresponding to 21. — Some¬ 
times containing a u. 

23. Lam. 1 . Rarely (regularly in Allah) t. 

24. Mim. m. Sometimes containing a u, 

25. APin. n. Sometimes with the nasal sound. 

26. IVdw. w (English v). 

27. h. Usually lost in Malta (where it is 
regularly = Hamza or h). 

28. . YP. y. 
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d The ordinary values of the sounds are subject 
to numerous modifications caused by a variety of 
influences, especially the meeting of certain 
sounds within the same word, or from word to 
word. In Tunis e. g. tt becomes //, td dd^ 
nr rr, sd zd^ h hh^ kh kkh etc. Similar 
phenomena wherever we have exact phonetical 
descriptions. — Irregularities are frequent where 
sibilants meet, thus sums (Trip.), shemsh (Malta 
and other places in the W.) ‘sun’, zins 
‘kind’ (Trip.), daz or dyaz alongside of gaz 
‘to pass by’ (Mor.). Similar phenomena in the E. 

In Malta voiced consonants at the end of a 
word regularly become voiceless. — Double con¬ 
sonants are usually preserved; the reduplication 
is dropped however regularly in Mes. and Malta, 
and frequently in other regions, in cases where 
a double consonant occurs at the end of a syl¬ 
lable; in Malta it is also regularly dropped after 
a long vowel. — For an instance of a new re¬ 
duplication see e. g. under g, and under V, 9 a 
in the case of the Algerian verb. 

Very common words are often considerably 
slurred and abbreviated, e. g. kad(d) instead of 
kadr\ dherk and other forms used in Algeria for 
dha 'l-wakt ‘now’, etc, 

e Vowels. Instead of cl. a-i-u we have a 
large variety of nuances of vowel-sounds (aSdeiy 
fr, uoiii^ etc.). To a certain extent the vowels 
have lost their character as elements distinguishing 
between different forms: sometimes the groups 
containing i and « have become confused (as in 
‘Om.), sometimes all the three groups (W.), in 
these cases the vocalization depends only on the 
nature of the adjoining consonants (whether they 
are emphatic or guttural etc.) or on other vowels 
(harmony of vowels especially in the W.). — 
Assimilation of vowels is frequent, e. g. shirib 
\sk,trib‘‘'\ ‘he drank’ (Syr., Eg.). In the second 
radical of the verb the vow'els of the perfect and 
imperfect are frequently assimilated to each 
other. — Unaccented short vowels are dropped, 
either altogether, or (in the E.) loss of i and u 
rather than a. Hence e. g. in Syria kdtabit ‘she 
WTote’, but shirbit ‘she drank’; an interesting 
distinction occurs in ‘Om.; kitil ‘he was killed’, 
khonok ‘he was strangled’ (both hypoth.) became 
fixed in de forms kill and khnbk (with corres¬ 
ponding intransitive forms); when the accent was 
thrown back, these forms could not be changed, 
while katel^ ketib were fixed in the modern forms 
katel^ keteb etc. A well-known parallel is to be 
found in Aethiopic. — Vowels are sometimes 
lengthened under the influence of the accent: 
hum ‘rise’, burnus for burnns (W.) etc. — Long 
vowels: a where not preserved, I. J, 0, u etc., 
among Maltese peasants, isolated cases in Syria, 
also in South Ar. 2. u, id (Lib. desert, stated 
also to occur in Malta); ie (Malta) i (Sp., 
Malta) etc. 

t Diphthongs: aw frequently = 0 (e") and 
further = ai\ i (?) and i (r-'); preserved e.g. 
when followed by w oz y respectively (Eg.), in 
other regions under other conditions. 

Accent: The dialects yield very important 
information about the accent of Arabic. The Arabic 
grammarians ignore the subject. Our way of accen¬ 
ting classical Arabic is based on the system em¬ 
ployed by Egyptian and Syrian scholars in pro¬ 
nouncing the literary language. These scholars 
however are influenced' by their way of putting 


the accent in the vernacular (kdtal'. katal^^ bdlad\ 
bdladu’- etc.), hence in the West we get a dif¬ 
ferent stress (katal‘^^ baldd‘>t etc. corresponding 
to the stress used in the vernacular). A compara¬ 
tive study of the Arabic dialects proves beyond 
a doubt that the West Syrian and Egyptian 
method of putting the accent represents the last 
stage, reached at an early date in the countries 
mentioned, of a tendency to throw the accent 
back to the beginning of the word. This tendency 
can be traced in the entire field of Arabic speech. 
The oldest place for the accent which can be 
historically traced, is found to be nearly always 
the penultima of classical Arabic forms 
in a few cases an even earlier stage (stress on 
the last syllable) is indicated. To call forms like 
the modern ktil etc. ‘interchanged’ (umgesprungene) 
(katdl derived from kataPj and to accept this 
appellation generally, is equivalent to a direct 
reversal of the historical development as proved 
on the most solid basis of facts, a development 
which however was ignored in coining and accep¬ 
ting the expression. Katdl became kdtal^ yaktul 
became yaktul etc. — gf 

Where suffixes and formative elements are added, 
we find both in the E. and W. that the accent 
remains where it would have been without these 
additions: beledak^khshibe., f. of khskib \khashabatu’^'\^ 
ksdbbe [kasabafu^'^ (all Central Ar.), ghandma^ f. 
of ghandm (Sp.); tdmra f. of tdmar [tdmr"n ] 
(Sp.); kdsbebna (Central Ar.), mdwletnd (Sp.), 
fdrregha^ ‘divide it’ (Mor.), te^lifha (South Ar.), 
tkelUmt^ ‘I have spoken’ (Mor.), katalt ‘I have 
fought’ (Sp.); cp. the forms of the verb further 
down. In most regions however farrcgha etc. 
occurs regularly side by side with fdrreghd etc. — 
Suffixes and formative elements are accented 
in the Violet fragment of the Psalms (akelii ‘they 
have eaten’ and similar forms regularly, li-sAib^At 
‘for his satiety,’ Kadsb ‘his holiness’) and in the 
modern language both in the W. (Mor., Alg. 
among Bedawis) and the E. (Central and South 
Ar.). Such accentuation leads to forms like kitlu 
(as against fixed ktil) and Ihdshba (as against 
fixed khskib) which seems to be the regular modem 
pronunciation in the W., while similar forms oc¬ 
curring in other regions may have been derived 
from a fd’^al existing side by side with fddl. — 
The feminine termination in particular is accented 
not only in the W., but also in the country East 
of the Jordan (Z. D. M. G. xxii, 177), cp. also 
forms like sene^ snd (Sp., modern W., Hadramawt), 
myi ‘hundred*, ^rd\d]iurata‘ ] (‘Om.) and others. — 
Enclisis is found frequently especially in the 
W., but also in the E.; I with suffixes e.g. (to 
express the dative case) is regularly enclitic, thus; 
md katabtilli ‘you (m.) did not write to me’, 
katabtili ‘you (f.) wrote to me’. (Aleppo). 

Pronouns. For the independent personal pro- li 
noun see below. In cl. Arabic we have to assume 
the pronunciation c«r«, corresponding to which 
we find ente in Sp. and other parts of the W. 
The forai nta etc. found side by side with it in 
the W. and also in the E. (‘Om.) cannot have 
been derived from dntd (nor nti f. (‘Om.) from 
dn(i)\ perhaps this is a case of preservation of 
an older form required on historical grounds from 
which cl. dntd was derived at an early stage by 
throwing back the accent. — In the case of the 
pronominal suffixes (as well as with the indepen¬ 
dent pronouns) the distinction between the gen- 
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ders in the 2. pers. s. and pi. and in the 3 pers. 
pi, has frequently been lost: thus after cons, ek^ 
and in the pi. masculine forms like kiim^ hum 
or feminine forms like kon^ hon (Syr.) used for 
both genders. At the same time we find e.g. in 
Syr. 2. pers. s. after cons. m. ak^ f. ik\ Central Ar. 
2. pers. s. after cons, ak and similar forms, f. ic 
{k as affricata because of the i), 2. pers. pi. m. 
kem^ f. cin^ 3. pers. pi. c, hiun or m. hutn.^ f. 
hin. “^Om. 2. pers. s. m. ck^ f. 2. pers. pi. m. 

kum^ f. ken. 3 pers. s. mostly among Bedawls 
usually ah {a of the accus. h At Mosul 

e.g. ftnu 4 n him’ etc. probably a secondary 
form derived from plurals and duals ending in 
It ?//, hi with suffixes. — Periphrastic constructions 
which vary with the locality are frequently em¬ 
ployed: Central Ar. el-bet hdkki ‘•my house’* where 
the object possessed is feminine hakka.^ in the pi. 
hakkiin. In other districts inal (Mesop.), and — 
very widely diffused — beta^ (also abbre¬ 

viated) with forms for the fern, and the pi. in 
Morocco dhial.^ dht (South Arabian, Kampffmeyer). — 
Relative pronoun mostly elli {//), in South 
Ar. also dhi.^ '^Om. hu (derived from ^abu).^ all 
unchangeable. — The article «?/, el etc. has the 
accent in Central Ar., even in cases like dlkalb 
^the heart’ etc. In South Ar. the article also occurs 
in the form of em etc. — Interrogative pronoun : 

in the W. aMun ^vvho':'; esk^ dsh 
\aiy^^ etc. Svhatr’; di^ni etc. Hvhat is itr’ 

\atyte huwa'].^ preserving the ntlnation. 

1 Theverb. For perf. and imperf. of the prin¬ 
cipal form see below. Other stems of cl. Arabic: 
iv. In the W. specially not only change of addr 
to dar., but also of ^aktal to ktdl (like/iiwar 
etc. derived from ^akbdr.^ 'ahmdr etc.) so that iv. 
became identical with i,; hence in the living 
language iv. has disappeared, and frequently been 
replaced by u. Traces of iv. however have been 
preserved side by side with i., e. g. in the case 
of verbs med. and tert. w and y. The verb of 
admiration on the other hand is common in the 
\V., as well as in the E.: mekberni., ‘^how great 
I am’ etc. — vii. is wanting e. g. in Tunis and 
Malta, though common in other parts of the W. 
(Tlemsen, Tripolis etc.), and in other regions, 
especially as a common way of expressing the 
passive. — The use of viii. is also limited in the 
W. (cp. below), ix. (or xi. respectively) occurs 
in the W. in the form: f^dl.^ e. g. sfdr ‘to be 
yellow’, 2. pers. s. yfdrt (Tun.) or sfarits (Tlem¬ 
sen), imperf. yesjdr. — In the W. ts (and ss) 
occurs in x. in place of st. — Combinations: 
perhaps ii. and x.: istdnna etc. \i5tcianna.^ or = 
ista^nd] ‘to stop’ (common) and other cases (see 
below). — Other stems: i. with / prefixed (i. e. 
corresponding to viii., only that the i is not inserted) 
in the \V., e. g. in Tunis, Morocco and other 
localities, to express the passive, e. g. tbd ‘he 
w'as sold’. Cp. in Tlemsen the mixed form ntsrd 
‘he was seen’, Mor. ttskil ‘it was eaten’. — fa'zdal.^ 
e. g. gbtar ‘to go away’ ‘to walk one after the 
other’ (Mesop., Algeria), also fadal (e. g. 
tHd) in the sense of ii. (Mesop.). The accent of 
the different stems is mostly parallel to that of 
the perf. of i. 5 except in fdal (everywhere). 

The old formation of the passive is 
preserved in 'Om. (cp. supra under e and below 
under V., 3, a)^ traces also occur among the Be¬ 
dawls in the interior of Algeria, 
in The participle frequently stands for the 


present tense in isolated cases also for the per¬ 
fect. In Central and South Ar. especially the 
participle with suffixes is used to express the 
past tense; e. g. daribtak ‘she has beaten you’, 
in place of which we also find daribitak.^ mostly 
however forms with nunation: daribinnak ‘he has 
beaten you', f. daribtinnak etc. (the suffixes of 
course are suffixes of the accusative). 

Verbal exponents, b common in Syr. and n 
Eg., e.g. by'iktib ‘he writes’, 1. pers. pi. mniktib. 
From this must be distinguished bd.^ b etc. used 
in the E. and W. to express volition. In Morocco 
we find ka for the present tense (Sp. kanna.^ kan^ 
ka^ ki.^ the last two forms tashdid.^ cinn Central 
Ar., in ^Om. kenn -\- suff. followed by the perf. 
to express the past tense). In Mor. ta occurs side 
by side with ka. In ‘^Om. 7/(3, ha \Jiattd\ for the 
future, in Malta ha [khdllil to express a wish; 
and many other forms. 

Verba med. geminatae. Practically every- o 
where like mddd.^ maddH etc.; in Sp. however 
hibb \^ahabb'\ I. pers. s. habebt 3. pers. pi. 
habihii. 

Verba primae hamza. Forms like khfdkd 
side by side with khadh \^akhadk^'\ in the W. 
(Syr. dk/iad).^ participle in the E. and W. 
ZK'dkhidk.^ ydkhidh.^ md^idk.^ as well as regular 
forms. 

Verba tertiae w and y\ Corresponding to p 
the accentuation katdl [ktil etc.) we find rarnd 
(rmd etc.), f. mostly ramdt etc,, but also as in 
shret (Trip.). In ^Om. meshe., f, mishit [masitd 
‘he went'], but /^/, f. Ikit [Idkiya] corresponding 
to keteb.^ as against dhhil. — rdma corresponding 
to kdta/., but in the Violet fragment of the Psalms 
still ate ‘he has come’, on the other hand already 
bcdath ‘he has sent’; similar cases at the present 
time in Central and South Ar. — Imperf. yi/‘{i 
‘he gives’, (Violet fragment of the Psalms), yirmt 
(Sp.), other perts of the W, yirmt^ side by side 
with yirmi\ the latter form prevails. 

Noun. The i^rdb has disappeared. Traces of q 
the nQnation not only in forms like sknu ‘what 
is it?’ (cp. supra under 1 *) and similar fossils, 
but especially in combinations like zemdnin tatail 
(Central Ar.), where in must be regarded as de¬ 
rived from an\ quite similar cases in Sp., con¬ 
cerning Inner Africa see infra. 

Cl. fa^l (or other vowel) frequently replaced r 
by fcdal.^ ftdul etc. (with the accent always on 
the first in Sp, where as a rule the stress is on 
the last: tdmar \tamr^^*l\ ‘date’, f. tdmra etc.) or 
fa'-dl etc., as to-day in the W. and E. in dialects 
which put the accent at the end, sometimes side by 
side with fcdal forms, e. g. in Trip, bhdr and bdhar 
‘sea’; or some words = fa^dl and others fdal. 
Similarly forms like bedu side by side with bidu 
\badw’'->-'\ in idioms which put the accent at the 
end. — For cl. fd'al'^*^ to-day fa^dl and fdal 
consistently corresponding to te verb. — ^ashu 
and ^d^a sabi and sdbi [^sabiy^*'^] corres¬ 

ponding to ramd and rdma. — akbdr.^ ahmdr s 
Sp., kbdr.^ hmdr Mor., Tlemsen, dkbar.^ dhmar 
Tun., Trip., Malta (in Trip, however the name 
hmdd similarly Eg., Syr., but Central 

Ar. hf^mdr (side by side with akdmar)\ ‘Om. 
ekbar (thus the elative forms), but hmdr etc. 
Fern. Central Ar. hamrd and kdmra.^ all other 
regions hdmra (thus also in Sp. owing to its 
following the analogy of the ordinary forms of 
the feminine). — For cl. fd-dlil\ Sp. in the old t 
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period fa^alil and fd^alil^ xv.-xvi. cent, only 
fa^alil^ in the large central towns of the W. and 
in Malta in remote districts, among Be- 

dawls and in the country fa^alll side by side 
with fa^alil. Hence probably not preservation of 
the old fa^alil^ but to be classed with Sp. neshut 
‘mankind’, Morocc. Brahim ^Il>rahlm’‘'\ etc. In the 
E. only fdalil. 

Feminine termination. Sing a (thus al¬ 
most exclusively in the W.) a, e, i. The final h 
sounded in the Violet fragment of the Psalms, in 
Sp. down to the xiii. cent., and nowadays in 
Central .-Vr.; Accent see supra, Stat. constr. a/etc. 

Dual (usually also in constr.), on the 
whole restricted to objects found in pairs, and to 
words denoting measures; iu some cases however 
(especially with some Bedawis) still used to a 
greater extent. — Regular plural m. also in 
constr. (in Mor. frequently without the accent), 
f. ut (in Mor. frequently without the accent), in 
Central Ar. also a. 

V Numerals. For 3—10 usually one form only 
(m. or f.) is in use. In the cases of the numerals 
from 11—19 forms preserving ^ or terminating in 
ar er are rare. The ‘ is usually slurred over, or 
the termination dropped, or both. In the W. and 
in Malta the termination is preserved in the 
syllable el prefixed to the following word; with 
regard to assimilation this syllable is treated like 
the I of the article. In Tunis these numerals when 
followed by a noun end in f«. 

With reference to particles we notice espe¬ 
cially the widely diffused use of an enclitic si(t) 
\shafi‘’‘] in negations and with questions, e. g. 
ma kaletsMJ) ‘she did not say’, mush = ma huwa 
sM\ hiashi ‘is it she?’ 

W The syntax can not be treated here in detail. 
If a noun accompanied by an adjective is deter¬ 
mined, the article generally is put only with the 
adjective. In the W. a distinction is made between 
barakallahu-ftk (verb preceding the noun) and 
A'llah ibarek-flk ‘God bless you’. A detailed 
comparative study of syntax (but of that of the 
spoken language, not of the artificial written 
idiom; cp. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekk, Sprichia.^ 
p. 94) is important, and prevents error even in 
the interpretation of isolated phenomena. Thus it 
shows that the common particle ; 7 d, ilya^ ila etc., 
the use of which corresponds partly to that of 
the cl. ^idha ‘when’, is not derived as had been 
assumed without a doubt, from ^idhd (change of 
dh to /!), but is a development of the preposi¬ 
tion ild, 

JK From a lexicographical point of view (Dozy, 
Supplement aux diction?iaircs arabes\ cp. Kampff- 
meyer, Bibl'wgraphie) the dialects offer much ma¬ 
terial which goes beyond the resources of the old 
language. In some cases this is only due to the 
fact, that stems which are not absent from the 
classical language, have developed a new special 
meaning, cp. e. g. the common shaf^ ishuf ‘to 
see’, or shbah ‘to see’, among the Bedawis of 
Eastern Tunis. In some districts (Syria, Malta) 
foreign influence is not quite inconsiderable 
from a lexicographical point of view'; in other 
regions, e. g. in North Africa, where a large 
Berber admixture might be expected to exist 
throughout, it is strongly developed only in parts, 
while some idioms have very little of it. 

As far as Phonetics and accidence are con¬ 
cerned foreign influence can be definitely proved 


only in districts where Arabs are surrounded by 
or dispersed among an overwhelming majority 
of foreign elements, e. g. in Central Africa, and 
in certain parts of Mesopotamia. In any case it 
is strikingly slight. 

In the following we have refrained from 
combining seperate groups. Spain, the dialects of 
North Africa and Malta, exhibit strong resem¬ 
blances, and the idioms in question are often 
classed together as M a gh r i b I. In most cases 
however instances of ‘Maghribi’ linguistic pheno¬ 
mena can (even at the present state of our know¬ 
ledge) be found in the East as well; even with 
regard to the shibboleth imperf. i. pers. s. n —, 

1. pers. n — n it is doubtful whether its home is 
in the Maghrib (cp. Landberg, Arabica^ iii. 55: 
ana nikzam^ Hadramawt). 

V. The separate regions. — I. Central 
Arabia. Syrian desert. The relation between 
the language of the city of Mekka to the Bedawi 
idioms is worthy of attention. — Pronoun: 
d«a; ent(e\ f. enl[i)', hu^ f. hi (in Mekka: 
awarrik huua^ hiya^ ‘I will show him, her to 
you); hinnd^ henna, entum, hiim (in Mekka: humai). 
Verb: natdk and niidar with obvious transition 
in the living language from the first form to the 
second (Mekka only nddar), f. akhddhat and 
dS'fet ‘she got ill’ (the latter forms esp. in cases 
where the vowel of the second radical is f); 

2. pers. c. sima^t, kdhibit', 1. pers. identical; 
plur. 3 pers. m. nzdlavs, nzdlo, 3. pers. f. gdlan 
they said, 2. pers. m. sikantu [2. f. probably 
-/r«]; I. -nd. Imperf. yindur, with gutturals (esp. 
h) like yahdfar. Terminations; 2. pers. f. s. in, 

3. and 2. m. pi. un, 3. and 2. f. pi. -an, -in. 

Cp. Wallin in Z.D.M.G. xii. (1858). 666— 

675; Wetzstein, ib. xxii (1868), 69—194; A. 
Socin, Dhvan aus Centralarabien, part i—iii 
(Leipzig, 1900-1901) = A. S. G. xix, i—iii; 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische SprichwSrter 
und Redensarten, in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie ..., 
series 5, i. (i886), p. 433—576, also separately 
(Hague, 1886). 

2. Mesopotamia. Phonetics and accidence 
of this region are closely related to those of 
Central Arabia and the Syrian desert. Foreign 
influences (especially in the North): Syriac, Per¬ 
sian, Kurdish. — Pronoun: ani; inte, f. inti\ 
htPa, hua, Mosul hinu, f. hfa, hie', ehnd', intum, 
intu, f. inten', htimma, Mosul hiyum, f. henne. 
Verb: kiteb (also tald'^'), f. fpjktibef, kiteb{e')t, 
f. kitebtl', kiteb[e')t', Ipjktiba-j.’, kcidu, f. {Ijktiben', 
kitebtu, f. kiteb ten', kitebnd. Imperf. yiktib (also 
yishbd^), f. tiktib', tiktib, f. tekitbin', dktib', yekit- 
bun, f. yekitben', tekitbme, f. tekitben', niktib. 

Cp. Meissner in: B.S.S., vol. v. (1906, the 
part in question = 1903), on this Weissbach in 
Z. D. M. G., Iviii. 931—948; Meissner in M.S. O.S. 
V. (1902) and vi. (1903); \\eh^buch, Beitrage zur 
Kande des Irak-Arabischen i. (1908); Sachau in 
A. A. IV. B. 1889, i.; Socin, Der arabische Dia- 
lekt von Mosul und Mardin in Z. D. M. G. xxxvi. 
(1882), 1 — 531238—277; xxxvii(i883), 188—222. 
Here only texts. 

3. South Arabia. Here also much resem¬ 
blance with the Arabic of the interior of the 
Peninsula. We possess a systematic account of 
‘Omani and good texts in that dialect. Landberg’s 
studies give information about South Western 
Hadramawt and districts adjoining it to the West; 
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for linguistic phenomena of the headland which 
closes in the Persian Gulf Jayakar is to be com¬ 
pared. — Persian influences especially in the farthest 
North East (Jayakar). Remains of the old South 
Arabian language, on which further information is 
still needed, in Hadramawt. The Mehri spoken in 
that region has been studied in detail [see mehri]. 
X. ^Omani. Pronoun: ene ; f. nti ; huioe {liue 
ue\ f. htye\ hne^ honU {nahnu)\ nten^hum^L 

hin. Verb: keteb^ f. kitbif. ketiht^ ktibii\ klebt\ 
kitbo^ f. kitben\ ktebto^ f. ketebten\ ketebne. — 
But intransitive verbs and the passive which is 
here preserved in the first and second form, like 
dhh'd ‘he forgot’ \_ifhakila]^ khnbk ‘he was strangled’ 
ktil ‘he was killed’, f. pi. kitlo^ f. kitlen. — 

Imperf. yuktub ^ f. tnkiiib-. tuktuh^ f. ikttbi\ 
ektub'^ ykitbo^ f. ykitbeii \ tkitbo^ {. tkitben\ntikiub. 

yiiktel^yi'ikbar. ( 3 . Hadramawt. Pronoun: 
dria^ f. ani'^ ent£\ hit f. hi\ ehna^ ndkna\ 

entu(m')^ horn. Verb: Active and passive (or in¬ 
transitive) similar as in ‘Omani, the active fre¬ 
quently accented on the last (ji/tabd/i)^ partly al¬ 
ternating in the living speech with accentuation 
on the penultimate. Perf. 3. pers. pi. forms like 
gitlii (pass.) hdmlu (act.), gdtlaii^ dakhldzv. Imperf. 
forms like yiiidii\ side by side with an'oshrbb ‘I 
drink’ batld' ‘I will ascend’ etc. (In ii. also forms 
like gedddui). 3. pers. pi. imperf. m. -i 3 «, -tl, 
f. also -iin. Prefi.x of t. pers. pi. sometimes I 
instead of n. 

Carl Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialckt gespro- 
chen in ^Omdn und Zanzibar (1894); on this 
Noldeke in W.Z.K.M. ix. (1895); Texts in 
‘Omani in M. S. 0 . 5 ., iii. (1900), v. (1902); 
Landberg, Arabka, iii—v. (1895 —1898); Etudes 
sur les dialectes de VArable meridionale^ 
ii-' (1905), iib (1909). Texts from Hadramawt 
also in Sudarabische Expedition^ iii. (.\lfred Jahn), 
iv. (David Heinr. Muller, 1902). Cp. L. W. C. 
van den Berg, Le Hadhramout et les colonies 
arabes dans VArchipel Indien (Batavia, 1886).— 
Jayakar, The Shahee dialekt of Arabic, in the 
Journcd of the Bombay branch of the R. As Soc., 
1902, p. 246—277 (without transliteration). — 
Lexicographical details from the district of ‘Aden 
in E. V. Stace, EngUsh-Arabic vocabulary (Lon¬ 
don, 1893). 

4. Madagascar. Cp. Gabriel Ferrand, Les 
musulmans a Madagascar et aux ties Comores 
(part iii., Paris 1902 = Publications de I'Ecole 
des Lettres d'Alger. Bull de corr. afr. ix, part 
3), especially p. 41—61; and Ferrand in J. A., 
ser. 10, li. (1903), 451—485. Treatment of the 
numerous Arabic loanwords in the modern lan¬ 
guage and in earlier documents. 

5. Syria. We possess detailed information 
about the language of the towns of Bairut, Da¬ 
mascus, Aleppo, Jerusalem, as well as specimens 
from Lebanon and Galilee.— Foreign influences: 
especially Syriac (now extinct except for a few 
remains in MaTula to the North of Damascus); 
to a small extent TuAish. Pronoun: ana {dni'j\ 
entif), f. enti\ hu {hue, hiiioa)', f. hi {hie, hiye')\ 
nehn{a'), ihna ; entu c.; henne{?i), himme, htim c.; 
hin f. Verb: kdtab {shirib'), f. kdtabet {shirbetf, 
katabt {katdb’t), f. katdbti', katdbt {katab^f)', kd- 
tabu c.; katdbtu c.; katdbna. Imperf. yiktub 
{byiktub, biktub), f. tiktub', tiktub, f. tikt(f)hi 
{btikitbif, iktub (dktub)-, yikt{e)bu {bikitbu') c.; 
tikt{y')bu c.; niktub. 

Bairut: Martin Hartmann, Arabischer Sprach- 


fiihrer (2. ed., Leipzig and Vienna s. a.); Da¬ 
mascus: David in J. A., ser. 8, x. (1887); J. 
Oestrup, Contes de Damas (Leiden, 1897); 
Aleppo: Pourriere-Kampffmeyer in M.S.O.S., 
iv. (1901), on which cp. Barthelemy in f. A., 
ser. 10, vi. (1905), 179—186; Lebanon: Bar¬ 
thelemy in f. A., ser. 8, x. (1887), 260—339 
and 465—487; Galilee: W. Christie in Z. E. 
P. V., xxiv. (1901); Jerusalem: Max Lohr, 
Der vulgar-arabische Dialekt von ferusalem 
(Giessen, 1905), on which cp. Barthelemy in 
J. A., ser. 10, viii. (1906), 198—258. 6. Egypt. 
The dialect of Cairo has been studied in detail. In 
the outlines of accentuation, phonetics and acci¬ 
dence it closely resembles the language of the 
large Syrian centres. Foreign influences at Cairo 
as well as in the rest of Egypt: Coptic which 
died out in the beginning of the xvii. century. 
Pronoun: dna, dni ; inte, f. inti ; huwa, f. hiya ; 
iftnd', entu {enturii) c.: hum, hum{m)a c. Verb.: 
ddrab {misik), f. ddrabet {misiket, ntiskei) ; dardbt, 
f. dardbtl', dardbt', ddrabu, ddrabum c.; dardbtii 
c.; dardbna. Imperf. yidrab {yimsik), f. tidrab', 
tiilrab, f. tid‘'dbi', ddrab {dmsik)', yidrdbu, yidra- 
bum c.; tidrdbu, tidrdbum c.; nidrab. With b (»/) 
similarly as in Syria. 

Wilh. Spitta, Grammatik des ar. Vulgdrdia- 
lectes von Agypten (Leipzig, 1880); K. Vollers, 
Lehrbuch der agypto-arabischen Umgangssprache 
(Cairo, 1890; transl. into English by F. C. Bur- 
kitt, Cambridge 1895); C. A. Nallino, L’Arabo 
parlato in Egitto (Milan, 1900); J. Selden Will- 
more, The spoken Arabic of Egypt (London, 
1901 ; 2. ed. 1905), 

As for the rest of Egypt, there is no doubt 
that conditions are very different and that many 
peculiar features exist; but reliable information is 
still scanty. MaghribI linguistic phenomena reach 
as far as the gates of Alexandria. On Upper 
Egypt cp. Heinr, Schafer, Die Lieder eines dgyp- 
tischen Bauern (Leipzig, 1903); H. Dulac in 
J. A., ser. 8, v. (1885, 5—-38 (Texts without 
transliteration). 

7. Spain. Important sources take us back as 
far ar the xii. century. Pedro de Alcala (Petrus 
Hispanus) published in 1505 a systematic account 
together with a dictionary in transliteration. Spa- 
nish-Arabic is particularly important from the 
point of view of linguistic history, especially with 
regard to accentuation, as it preserves to a large 
extent an early stage of development. Foreign 
influence: Romance and other idioms of the 
Spanish peninsula; Berber. The following forms 
according to Pedro de Alcala. Pronoun: ani’, 
ente [also f.?]; h-u, hiie, kuet {huet South Ar., 
cp. Ethiop., Nbldeke], f. hi, hia, hief, henat', 
intum-, hiimet [f. = ?]. Verb: shardb, f. habelef, 
shardbt, f. ?; shardb f, .shardbu, f. ?; shardb turn 
c. shardbna. Imperf. yashyrbb {naktub), f. 
tashgrbb-, tashorbb, f. ?; nashorbb', yashgrbbu, 
f. ?; taskgrbbu, f. ?; nash^rbbu, 

xii. cent.: David de Gunzburg, Le Divan eTLbn 
Guzman (fasc. i., text, Berlin, 1896); ca. xiii. 
cent.: Vocabulista in Arabico, ed. by C. Schiapa¬ 
relli (Florence, 1871); xv—xvi. cent.: Petri His- 
pani de lingua Arabica libri duo, ed. by P. de 
Lagarde (Gottingen, 1883; according to the ori¬ 
ginal edition, Granada, 1505). 

8. Morocco. The conditions frequently re¬ 
semble those of Spanish-Arabic. The accent is 
variable and apparently not subject to any rules- 
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it is clear however that owing to circumstances 
which to a great extent correspond to those of 
Spanish-Arabic, the tendency to throw the ac¬ 
cent back which is noticeable in Spanish-Ar., 
has been carried to an even greater length. The 
development is in a state of flux, and perhaps 
crossed by the influence of Berber. We may com¬ 
pare this with the conditions existing in Central 
and South .Arabia, where the accent is similarly 
variable: in the region of the old South-Arabian 
language (e. g. in Mehri) we find that the accent 
is thrown back as much as in Spain and even 
as much as in Morocco. — Foreign influences: 
Berber; Spanish (both directly and indirectly, as 
many Spanish Arabs went to Morocco). — Pro¬ 
noun: u«fl, anata and dna\ ntd^ ntdia and inta 
c.; but also f«ri, inti f.: also entin^ entina c., 
probably originally f.; hua^ f. ]ua\ h^na^ h'^naia\ 
ntthn^ tituma^ niiina c.; htim^ htima c. Verb: 
ktil^ kitlet\ ktilt^ f. ktilti (also c.); ktilt\ kitlu 
{ketlii) c.; ktiltn c.: kiitnd. Imperf. yekt^Jtil and 
yiktcl^ f. tek/Vtil^ tiktel\ iek'^'Jtil^ tiktcl c. or f. 
tekt'^Jli and tketli\ ?tek(‘.til^ niktel'^ yiktf'-'Jlu^ 
ikitlii c.; /—c.; «—. Sometimes other terminations 
than the « of the perfect have the accent. 

Jos6 Lerchundi, Rudimtntos del drate vulgar 
que se hal’la cn cl imperio de Marruecos (Madrid, 
1872; of greater linguistic value than the second 
ed. Tanger, 1889 and 3'’d ed. 1902. Also in Eng¬ 
lish, 1900); Texts publ. by Socin A. S. G. fV., 
xiv., iii. (1893), by Socin and Stumme ii. xv., i ; 
by Fischer in A/. S. 0 . 5 ., i. (1898, with valuable 
remarks), by Meissner, viii. (1905), by Kampfif- 
meyer, ii. (1909). In preparation grammar by 
Kampffmeyer, texts (Tanger) by Margais. 

g. Algeria, a. Tlemsen. Accent generally 
fixed. Pronoun: and , and and dna ; «*'«, 
(r)«/j?«(u) c.; kiii'u.’a.i hiitoa, f. /;/vu; 

(^e')ntsum(a){y)ntsUmdn c.; hitma, human c. 
Verb: ktsii., f. ketsicts\ kscits c.; ktsiits.^ kctsbu 
c.; ktsibtsu c.; kfsebna. Imperf. yiktseb.^ f. Isiktscb ; 
isiktseb c.; nektseb\ yckketsbu c.; t — c.; n —. 
/ 3 . UlSd Brahim (D6p. of Oran). .-Vccent 
not as fixed as might appear from Margais’ ac¬ 
count (cp. Margais, p. 68 et scq.). Pronoun: 
d«u, anaia\ e?itd., entiiia., f. r/;//, entiya\ hbu'.aa., 
f. heya ; hand., hondya ; entum.^ cntuma c.; hum., 
huma c. Verb, gscm, f. gismef, gsimt, {. gsimti', 
gsemt\ gesmu c.; gsirntu c.; gsimna. Imperf. 
yegsem, f. tigsem\ tcgscm, f. tlggismi', nigsenf, 
y'cggismu c.; t — c.; n —. 7. South Algeria, 
'Ain Madl. Accent as in Morocco. Pronoun: 
dna, anaya ; ntd, ntdyd, f. nti, ntiyd ; huiaa, f. 
hiyd, rarely hi ; hnd, hndya ; ntiim, ntiima, en- 
tiima c.; huma c. Verb; ktib (passive • gubiid 
‘he was seized’ etc.), f. kitbit-, ktib't, f. ktibiJ-, 
ktibit', kithu, kitbu c.; ktibtu c.; ktibnd. Imperf. 
yiktib and yiktib, f. t —■; t —, f. tikt-'bl, tckitcbi-, 
niktib, niktib', yikt‘’bu, ydkizJimu, ychbsu c.; t— c.; 
«—. Accent also on other terminations than u. 

Cp. W. Margais, Le dialectc arabc parli a 
Tlemfcn (Paris, 1902 — Publications de PEcole 
des Lettres d'Alger. Bull, de Carr. Afr., part 
xxvi); id., Lc dialectc arabc des Uldd Brahim de 
Saida {Dcpartcment d'Oran, Paris 1908, Extract 
from the Mimoires de la Soc. de Linguistique de 
Paris, p. xiv. and xv.). An excellent study. Cp. 
a text publ. by E. Doutte in the same Mimoires, 
p. xii. Kampffmeyer, Sudalgerische Studien in 
M.S. O.S. viii. (1905). 

10. Tunis (town). Here also considerable im- 


[ migration of Spanish Arabs. Pronoun: dna-, 
inti c.; hua (Jiu-aia'), f. hid (hiyd)-, dhna-, entuma 
c.; huma c. Verb: ktib, f. kitbet-, ktibt c.; ktibf, 
kitbu c.: ktibtu c.; ktibnd. Imperf. yiktib, f. tik- 
tib-, tiktib c.; niktib-, yiktbu (yiktibu, yikitbu, 
yikitibii)-, t — c.; n —. 

Cp. H. Stumme, Grammatik des tunisischen 
Arabisch (Leipzig 1896); Texts by the same, 1893; 
on this: Ndldeke in W.Z.K.M. viii. (1894), 
250—271. 

11. Bedawis of E. Tunis. Cp. H. Stumme, 
Tripolitanisch-tunisische Beduinenlieder (Leipzig, 
1894; no grammar). 

Tripolis (town): Pronoun: dni (ane)-, 
dnta, f. inti-, htiwd, f. hiyd-, hni-, antum c.; 
htimmd c. Verb: ktib, f. kitbet-, ktibt, f. ktibti-, 
ktibt-, kitbu c.; ktibtu c.; ktibnd-, Imperf. yiktib, 
f. tiktib-, tiktib, f. tiktlbi {tik'itibi, tikitbi, tiktbt)-, 
niktib-, yiktibu (^yikitibu etc.) c.; t — c.; n —. 

H. Stumme, Marehen und Gedichte aus der 
Stadt Tripolis in Nordafrika (Leipzig, 1898; 
with a grammatical sketch). 

12. Malta. The dialect must be classed as 
belonging to the North African group (thus Nol- 
deke against Stumme), though a Syrian admixture 
may possibly be traced. It is akin particularly to 
the idiom of Eastern Tunis. The accent could be 
thrown back even in the measure fa^al apparently 
because short unaccented vowels were not dropped 
to the same extent as in the other dialects of 
North .\frica. — Foreign influence: Italian (esp. 
Sicilian dialect). Pronoun: ydn{a\ yin(a) etc.; 
int(i) c.; hua, hu, f. hia, hi-, dhna, intom c.; 
hiima c. Verb: kiteb, f. kitbet-, ktibt z.-, ktibt-, 
kitbu c.; ktibtu c.; ktibna, Imperf. yikteb. f. tik- 
teb-, tikteb c.; nikteb-, yiktbu {yahdrtu etc.) c.; 

/— c., n —. 

H. Stumme, Maltesische Studien ... Texte . .. 
(Leipzig, 1904 = Leipz. semitist. Studien, I, iv); 
translation ibid, I, v. On the Studien: Nbldeke 
in Z. D. M. G. Iviii (1904); systematic grammar 
by Stumme in preparation. 

13. Pantelleria. Arabic loanwords: Gregorio 
and Seybold, in Studi glottologici italiani, ii. 
(1901), 225—238. 

14. Balearic islands. Arabic loanwords; 
Luigi Salvadore d’Austria in the Actes du XII^ 
Centres intern, des Oricntalistes (Rome, 1899), 
p. Ill, i. (Florence 1902), p. i—56. 

15. Sicily: Salvatore Cusa, I diplotni greet ed 
arabi di Sicilia,, I [all published] (Palermo, 1868); 
cp. also Noel Des Verges in y. A.,, ser. 4, vi. 
(1845, II), 313—342. The numerous Greek trans¬ 
literations of Arabic proper names show that the 
accent had in its essential features reached the 
modern West-Syrian or Egyptian stage as early 
as the xi. century. — Arabic loanwords in Sicily: 
Gregorio and Seybold in Studi glottologici italiani,, 
iii. (1903), 225—251. 

16. Libyan desert. Martin Hartmann, Zffi/rr 
der libyschen IVuste... (Leipzig, 1899) z=.A.D. M. G. 
xi, 3. The linguistic features (North African sphere) 
are very interesting; the book is a work of great 
industry, but difficult to use. Hardly any linguistic 
value can be assigned to I. C. Ewald Falls, Be- 
duinen-Lieder der lib. IVuste (Cairo, 1908). 

17. Central Afr ia.KaiapffmeyeT, Materialien 
zum Studium der arabischen Beduinendialekte In- 
nerafrikas, in M.S.O.S., ii. (1899). Tribes be¬ 
longing to the North African and Egyptian sphere. 
Influence of Berber and languages of the Sudan. 

26 
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Concerning a wide-spread use of old terminations 
of the verb and noun, which to a certain extent 
is undoubtedly found in the colloquial, further 
materials are needed. But cp. also Kampffmeyer, 
Ma)'okkan. Grammatik (in preparation). 

(Ka^ipffmeyer .) 

/. Arabic Literature. 

Already at the time of their first appearance 
in history we find the Arabs in possession of a 
considerable body of traditional lore, which 
however does not go beyond such elements as 
are met with in the case of many other gifted 
races on a low level of civilization, such as the 
Bantu negroes or the South-Sea islandeis. The 
Arabic language which has brought out the 
potentialities of the Semitic family of speech in 
the richest yet often one-sided development, com¬ 
mands an extraordinarily copious vocabulary: the 
men who created it, were forced to give a sepa¬ 
rate name to each object in the phenomenal 
world, owing to the fact that general concepts, 
though not unknown to them, had not yet be¬ 
come the basis of their mental processes. From 
this follows both the chief charm and the chief 
defect of their literary art: it is restricted to the 
particular, but for this very reason it is able to 
work It out with the greater precision. 

As early as the year 500 A. D. the whole of 
North Arabia possessed a common poeti¬ 
cal language such as is found in the case of 
many of the so-called primitive races. We may 
assume that it arose gradually as a result of the 
reciprocal relations between the different tribes, 
which followed from their annual migrations in 
search of pasture, as well as from the pilgrimages 
to common places of worship such as Mekka and 
“^Okaz; the vocabulary probably was drawn from 
many dialects. It was used not only by the great 
poets at the royal courts of Damascus and al-Hira, 
whose art served the desire for refinement ac¬ 
companying a more luxurious life, but also by 
the goatherds of the Iludhail for the purpose of 
immortalising the petty strife of a narrow exis¬ 
tence. 

The dialects at the same time maintained 
their position in every-day life, and probably 
supplied down to a late period the language of 
many of the more primitive forms of art, which 
are passed over in silence by tradition. The camel 
driver who called on his animal and whiled away 
the time by accompanying its regular trot with 
a monotonous song, the women in the Bedawi 
tent and the peasants of the palmtree oasis, who 
lightened the fatigue of their work by rhythms 
clothed in words, must surely have used the lan¬ 
guage of common [speech. This poetry of every¬ 
day life is only referred to in occasional allusions: 
thus we hear of lullabies and cradle-songs (Gold- 
ziher in the Wienie?- Zeltschr. f. die Kntide des 
A/orgenl.^ l888, p. 164—167)1 workmens 

songs which accompanied the digging of the fosse 
for the protection of Medina against the Mekkans 
(Ibn Sa^d, 50, 2$), or those verses with which 
St. Nilus heard the Bedawls of the Sinai penin¬ 
sula saluting a well (cp. Numbers, 21,17). Scanty 
remains of such songs are preserved to us by 
Beladhori {Futuh^ ed. de Goeje, p. 49), and in 
our own day Littmann {Volkspoesie^ p. 81, No.xii) 
was able to collect specimens in Syria, and Musil 
in Arabia Petr^a {Arabia Petraea^ui. Vienna, 1908, 


p. 259); they not only assisted primitive man in 
lightening the weariness of his labours, but were 
believed by him to exercise a direct beneficial 
influence on his work. 

In the eyes of primitive man words have not 
yet become the current coin of common speech, 
but are regarded as most potent means for in¬ 
fluencing not only the souls of his fellow men, 
but also his entire surroundings which he like¬ 
wise believes to be animate: the effect produced 
by words is much stronger than what we under¬ 
stand by being moved, it is a very real power 
which casts its spell over the soul of a person 
to whom the right kind of speech or song has 
been addressed. For this reason the poet is 
called by the Arabs sha^i)\_ the knower, that is 
to say the possessor of supernatural magical 
knowledge. His art is not only valued as an 
adornment of life, but also feared as a dangerous 
weapon, which directed against an enemy, cannot 
only put him to shame by ridicule, but even has 
the power practically to lame his energy. Satire, 
Jiid/a"^ is thus one of the oldest forms of art; 
and even after its magical character had disap¬ 
peared, it continued down to a very late period 
to play a very important part in public life; un¬ 
der the Umaiyad dynasty it temporarily domi¬ 
nated the whole field of literature. Cp. I. Gold- 
ziher, Abhamilungen ztir arab, Philologie^ i., Lei¬ 
den, 1896, p. I — I2i: Vber die Vorj^esc/iic/ite der 
arab, Hi^if-Pacsie'^ id., Pemcrkungen zur iiltesten 
Geschichte der arab. Pccsie^ in the Aefes du A’*’ 
Cofi^r. d. Orient.,^ sect, iii, p. i—5). 

Of equal antiquity as satire of an enemy is 
the lament for the beloved dead. It is 
primarily a duty of woman, in whom the mimic 
and still inarticulate expressions of grief are more 
fitting than in man. Owing to the nature of the 
old family organisation the lament of a sister for 
her brother is stronger than that of a wife for 
her husband; and thus the most famous poems 
of this group, those of al-Khansa^ [q. v.], are laments 
for the death of her brother. It follows from the 
very one-sided nature of the virtues, which make 
up the BedawT ideal, that the range of ideas in 
these poems is very limited (Cp. Goldziher, 
Pemerktin'^Cft zu den arab. Traiicrgedichtcn.^ in 
the Wien. Zeiischr. f. d. Kundc d. Mor^^cnl..^ 
xvi., 307—339)* _ 

But while satire and elegy continued to exist 
as independent forms, other motifs of poetry, 
which must have played an equally important 
part in daily life, completely lost their original 
character, at any rate in our tradition, which 
restricts itself almost exclusively to poetry culti¬ 
vated as an art. This is particularly the case 
with erotic poetry: it was not until the 
Lmaiyad age w'ith its more refined and civilized 
atmosphere, that it developed into a definite ar¬ 
tistic form; yet it can never have been absent 
from the mouth of the people. In the old clas¬ 
sical poetry the love-song has degenerated into a 
conventional common-place at the beginning of 
a IjiasTda, the nasib.^ which corresponds to the 
praise of the gods as the introduction of a my¬ 
thological Homeric hymn in Greek literature. 
(See I. Guidi, II '■NasiP nella Qasjda Araba in 
the Acics du XIV^ congr. d. Orient... Alger igo'; 
Paris 1906, iii., 8—12). ’ 

The same fate befell the description of 
nature, especially of animals so far as they in- 
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terested the Arabs either as game to be hunted 
or as domestic animals. There can be no doubt 
that the old period possessed vivid descriptions 
of the animals of the desert, which were the 
fruit of personal experience and observation. The 
camel, it may be said, dominated the thoughts of 
the Bedawi in the same way in which the cow 
was the principal object in the eyes of the Vedic 
Indian, and still is in the eyes of the Herero. 
Just as reference to the cow runs through the 
hymns of the Rgveda, (see Bruchmann, Psycholo- 
gische Studien ztir Sprachgeschichte^ Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 277 et in a similar way we may speak 

of an Arabic camel-poetry; for the poets never 
grow tired of praising the excellence of their 
camels, and the animal practically dominates their 
imagery. Vet no independent poems of this kind 
dating from an early period are extant 5 they are 
lost as well as the war songs which, according 
to Sozomenos, celebrated the victory of the queen 
MawTya. As a separate species poems of the chase 
appear very late, even later than erotic poems. 

At the time at which our knowledge of Arabic 
poetry begins, i. e. not more than about 150 years 
before Muhammad (see Djahiz, Kitdb al’hayau'an^ 
Cairo, 1323,!., 37, 19), poetry as an art is already 
dominated by a rigid conventionalised 
form, the kasida [q. v.] in which all the sepa¬ 
rate species that once had existed independently, 
are merged. The range of contents of Arabic 
poetry had never been very wide; it became still 
more narrow and barren in this form. Certain 
stereotyped similes are repeated again and again, 
while other observations of natural objects which 
would be equally applicable are never used at 
all (see Noldeke, Filnf Mo^allaqat^ I in Sitztwgs- 
herichtc d, Kais, Akad. d. Wiss. zu IVicn^ phii.- 
hist. Classe.^ vol. cxL, 7, p. 3); even Arab 
critics like Ibn Rashik, ^Vmda^ Tunis, 1865, 
p. 170 et seq,^ can enumerate but few fresh 
thoughts with which eminent poets enriched the 
store of imagery possessed by the ancients. 

The kasida extinguished the independent 
existence of the separate species without the 
compensating effect of teaching the aesthetic sen¬ 
sibility of the Arabs to appreciate the symme¬ 
trical structure of a connected chain of thought. 
The general scheme of a kasida is usually fixed, 
yet the details are so loosely connected that the 
tradition of most of the poems is subject to con¬ 
siderable variations. The aesthetic enjoy¬ 
ment felt by the Arab in reading a poem al¬ 
ways proceeds from the single line. The 
poet who does not succeed in expressing a thought 
within the limits of one line is adversely criti¬ 
cised (see e. g. al-sjnlfatain^ p. 174,3 

infra); but the appreciation of his art is pro¬ 
portionately greater if he can compress a separate 
thought within a half-line (see Suyuti, Shark 
shawahid ai-miighm^ p. 94, 18 et seq.)^ or like 
Imru^ al-Kais in line 48 of his Alid-allaka^ make 
use of four different similes in a single verse 
C^Askari, loc. cit.^ p. 189, 5). 

The outward form of Arabic poetry exhibits 
greater variety than the range of contents and 
the composition. The language is rich in vowels 
with a recurring musical accent; thus it could 
create a purely quantitative system of prosody, 
which starting from the simple iambic metre, the 
Redjez, had even in prehistoric times developed 
a large number of elaborate forms. It is probable 


that all the poems were meant to be chanted to 
a simple musical accompaniment and only this 
chant could do full justice to the subtle structure 
of the poetical language, mere recitation which 
was influenced by the vernacular dialect, being 
insufficieDt to bring out its full effect. 

An art of this type gave little opening 
for the expression of individual experience 
and personal emotion. Thus of the large 
number of pre-islamic poets there are only a few 
who stand out conspicuously as expressing thoughts 
of their own. Public opinion seems to have de¬ 
cided at an early date to regard the poets of the 
so-called Mti^allakdt [q. v.] as the most eminent 
representatives of their art; they are mentioned, 
although together with others, as early as the 
time of Farazdak in a poem (^Nak'aid^ ed. Bevan, 
N®. 39, 51—59) in which this poet enumerates 
his predecessors in the field of poetry. It is true 
that all the most important features of the an¬ 
cient Arabic poetry are found combined in these 
seven: the ill-starred prince Imi*u^ al-Kais; the 
frivolous courtier Tarafa; al-Nabigha, the adroit 
friend of the Ohassanids and Lakhmids, who sing 
of the intense joy of living; the typical bedawls 
L\Ikama and al-Hsrith b. Hilliza; and Zuhair 
and Labid, the preachers of a tranquil wisdom. 

The exercise of this art was not however con¬ 
fined to the desert. The inhabitants of the 
oases and towns began to take their part at 
an early period, and to a large extent struck out 
paths of their own. The Jews of Taima^, it is 
true, like al-Samaw^al b. ^Adiya\ had become so 
far assimilitated to the Arabs, that their art hardly 
differs from that of the Bedawls; but elements of 
essential difference are found among those Arabs 
who had settled at al-Hlra at the Persian frontier 
where they had come under the influence of Ara¬ 
maean civilization. Their principal representative 
'^Adi b. Zaid [q. v.] in his youth chiefly cultivated 
the drinking song as a separate species of poetry; 
in his old age however Christian influence turned 
his thoughts to religious subjects, such as found 
expression in his poem on the fall of man quoted 
by Djahiz, Nayaiva/i^ iv., 66, i—n. Such ideas 
did not excite much interest among the thought¬ 
less children of the desert; but they appear again 
at Ta if in the poems of Lmaiya b. Abi ’ 1 -Salt 
[q. V.] whose home almost came within the sphere 
of South-Arabian influence, and who seems to 
have derived his inspiration more particularly 
from Jewish ideas. 

Poetry was not however the only intellectual 
possession of the pre-islamic Arabs. Prose had 
also begun to be a medium of artistic expression, 
especially in proverbs, with which the Arabs 
class many popular phrases, the origin of which 
had in most cases been forgotten at an early 
period. Similarly we find among the ancient Arabs 
the other forms of popular literature, thus espe¬ 
cially the riddle (e. g. Brivdn 
in an allusion; al-Djahiz, ioc. cit.^ iii., 168, i©; 
Ibn al-AthIr, al-Mathal^ p. 401, i) and the 
beast-fable; yet although the proverbs were 
carefully collected as early as the time of Yazid I 
by Tlaka al-Kilabi and later by the philologists, 
little attention seems to have been paid to the 
other two species; the fables therefore are known 
to us only from occasional allusions and quota¬ 
tions (as the fable of the ostrich Htidhail 
NO. 73, 6 = al-Djahiz, loc, iv., 107, 17; cp. 
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Noldeke, Die Erzahhing vom Mdusekonig^ in Ab- 
handl. d. Gott. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch.^ xxv., lo; 
Bashshar b. Burd in al-Kall’s Amdli^ iii, io8, n; 
applied to the gazelle in an 'Omani proverb, 
Reinhardt p. 396, N®. i; cp. also al-Djahiz, lot- 
cit., V. 75, 6-13; 153, 10; BaihakI, p. 548, 6 -,/, 
Hariri, Durra^ p. 98, ,i et seq.'^ Ra gh ib, Muha- 
dardt^ p. loi, 14 et seq.\ 'Asim, ^arh d'mdn 
Imr'd al-Kais^ Cairo, 1323, p. II, 22', "Abbas 
b. al-Ahnaf, Dlwdn^ p. 121, a; Ibn al-DjawzI, 
Kitdb al-adhkiy'a ^ p. 188—192; al-Shinvani, 
Nafhai a/-Cairo, 1324, p. 1S6 et seq.i a 
plant fable, al-Ghazall, Ihyid "ulTwi al-dln. Cairo, 
1279, iv., 10, 7). Germs of a futme literary de¬ 
velopment were also contained in the orator’s art 
cultivated with great zeal from an early period 
(cp. Goldziher in Wien. Zeitschr. f. d. Kttjide des 
Morgctil. vi., 97—102). But the best school of 
Arabic prose was the telling of stories at 
the samar^ the evening gatherings at the royal 
courts and in the Bedawl camp. The chief ma¬ 
terial was furnished by the war-like deeds of the 
tribe, the Aiyam ald^Arab [q. v.] (cp. E. Mitt- 
woch, Proeha Arakum paganoi Ajjdni al- 
’'Arab.^quomodo litteris tradita sitil., Berlin, 1899), 
and included petty raids as well as events of 
great historical importance which (as e. g. the 
death of Zenobia) are strangely distorted in this 
mirror (cp. Redhouse, in Journ. of the Royal 
As. Sot., xix, 583—S97, and further Hi.sham b. 
Muhammad al-Kalbl, quoted by Ibn al-DjawzI, 
R'itab al-adhhiydl^ p. 124—129). -A. favourite 

theme were the stories of famous lovers, like that 
of al-Muna khkh al and Ratjashi alluded to in 
Hudhail.^ N”. 99, 20- Other motifs were taken 
from foreign nations and gladly assimilated: 
heroic tales common to many nations, like the 
battle between father and son (Hildebrand and 
Hadubrand: ‘Amr b. Ma'dikarib and his son 
Khuzaz: al-K 5 lI, Amdli.^ id., 153), erotic jests 
like the story of the marvellous tree (Ejaldz, loc. 
tie.., vi. 51 et scq.\ cp. the later versions: Ibn 
al-j^awzl, loe. cit.., p. 83 et seq. and Alf Laila^ 
ed. Habicht and Fleischer, xi. 151 et seq.; Broc- 
kelmann, in Studien zur vergl. Literaturgesch.., 
viii., 237 et seq.), Greek stories like that of the 
pledge of Moiros-Sharik {Aghd/ii, 2. ed., xix. 87; 
cp. the later version: Alf laila, Cairo 1306, ii. 
206—208), early Christian legends like that of 
the seven sleepers (al-Kall, loc. cit., i. 61 et seq.; 
cp. Mitt. d. Sent. f. or Sfrachen, iv., 228; de 
Goeje in Versl. en Mededecl. d. Koninhl. Ah. I'an 
Wetensch., Afd. Lett., ser. 4, iii., Amsterdam, 1900, 
p. 9 — 33), and Persian heroic stories like those 
with which Nadr b. Harith of Mekka rivalled the 
pious tales of the prophet. 

Muhammad not only demanded of his fol¬ 
lowers a renunciation of the old Bedawl ideals: 
he brought a new element into their lives, and 
incidentally created a new literary form; the 
influence of the Korean on the further development 
was however only indirect: for owing to its 
claim to divine origin it excluded all possibilities 
of imitation for a large public (cp. Goldziher, in 
the Zeitschr. d. Dentsch. Alorgenl. Gesellsch. xxix, 
640; xxxii, 383; Thorbecke, ibid., xxxi, 176; 
Goldziher, Muh. Stud., ii. 403 on al-Ma'arrl’s 
imitation). The form of the Korean was probably 
not entirely new. The short clauses of the earlier 
revelations, borne on a free, gliding rythm and 
connected together by the single rhyme, must have 


been closely akin to the sadf of the old sooth¬ 
sayers {kdhin). But their contents, the intimately 
personal struggle of the soul for its own salva¬ 
tion and that of mankind, was something that 
Arabia had never known before. Even when calm 
leflexion had taken the place of ecstatic emotion 
and the prophet strove to gain the attention of 
his people by means of stories, and finally when 
the revelation had become a mere form for laws 
and ordinances, its language must still have ex¬ 
cited the admiration of the Arabs. If we are not 
always able to share this admiration, this is due 
to the fact, that our appreciation is affected by 
the often very serious distortion of subjects fa¬ 
miliar to us from other sources. 

The Kor'an did not exercise any influence on 
poetry; on the contrary as its language betrayed 
its dialectical peculiarities even in the consonantal 
orthography which became the norm for the en¬ 
tire later literature, it was necessary to adapt it 
in some points, especially the vocalization, to the 
language of the poets which once for all had 
come to be accepted as a model of unquestioned 
authority. 

Muhammad not without reason saw in the poets 
the chief representatives of an ideal of life hos¬ 
tile to his own, yet he was forced to a certain 
extent to acknowledge their power, which he 
therefore sought to make subservient to his own 
ends; to his court-poet Hassan b. Ihabit [q. v.] 
fell the task of championing his masters claims 
against the Bedawls in their own language; and 
the greatest poets among his contemporaries, al- 
A'sha and Ka'b the son of Zuhair, put their art 
at his disposal, the former voluntarily, the latter 
not without urgent pressure. 

Among the faithful, however, the prophet's 
dislike of poetry gradually became the prevailing 
attitude, and the new aims which he had put 
before his nation fully engaged their energies 
with the result, that the poets were kept in the 
background in the public life of the early cali¬ 
phate; the cynical parasite al-HutaPa hardly 
helped to raise them in the public esteem. The 
Bedawls however refused to yield up their delight 
in song and story and it appears that the great 
.Arab migration created a kind of epic poem 
consisting of ballads which were put in the 
mouths of the heroes themselves (see AVellhausen, 
Skizzen and Vorarbeiten, vi., 49). 

In the Umaiyad period, after the intoxication 
of religious enthusiasm had gradually passed away 
and the Arab nobles following the example of 
the caliphs had returned to their old ideals of 
life, poetry also regained its old promi¬ 
nence. The only people of intellectual eminence 
still remaining at that time in the mother-country 
were the representatives of the old Mekkan fami¬ 
lies now eclipsed by the Umaiyads, and the pious 
zealots of Medina who looked upon their rulers 
as worldly usurpers and enemies of the theocracy. 
But even these two classes had been considerably 
influenced by the changed circumstances of the 
time. The enormous fortunes brought to the old 
families by the conquests had undermined the 
simplicity of manners which before Muhammad 
had prevailed even in a comparatively prosperous 
town like Mekka. .Al-Ahwas there cultivated erotic 
poetry and the Persian Yanus composed his new 
tunes which raised music to the level demanded 
by a more refined lesthetic sense. Refinement and 
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luxury now created in Arabia itself a new 
erotic poetry, the chief representatives of 
which were the Mekkans '^Omar b. Abl Rabija 
and al-Harith b. Klialid, both of the tribe of 
Makhzum, ^Abd Allah b. Kais al-Rukaiyat, and 
the Umaiyad '^Abd Allah b. 'Omar al-'ArdjI. 
Their art was gladly received even in pious 
Medina which, as the residence of many of the 
discontented old chiefs, rivalled Mekka in the 
elegancies of life; it was at Mekka about the year 
70 (689) that 'Abd al-Hakam al-Djumahl opened 
a room for reading and games (^Agha?il^ iv. 52). 
The new art even penetrated to the ranks of the 
people and among the Bedawis it became asso¬ 
ciated with the names of Kais b. Sharih, Madjniin 
and Dj amil. 

Syria and Irak for a long time kept aloof 
from these frivolities. The old tribal feuds 
had broken out with renewed fury in the struggle 
for new settlements in these colonies, and found 
an echo in the works of the poets. Al-.\khtal, 
Djarir and Farazdak and numerous lesser poets 
helped to stir the passions with their satires, 
and at the same time assisted the men in power 
with their influence on public opinion: 
thus al-Akhtal served the Umaiyads, who saw no 
objection in the fact that he was a Christian, and 
Djarir their governor Hadjdjadj. Syria was also 
the home of Dhu l-Rumma, the last representa¬ 
tive of the old camel-poetry which with him had 
already become a conventional mannerism. Similar 
tendencies are represented by Aba Nadjm and 
'Adjdjadj and the latters son Ru^ba, who applied 
the iambic metre, n'djcz^ which until then had 
only been used for occasional pieces, to the 
subject-matter of the old kasida; the simplicity 
of the metrical form was compensated for in 
their art by a proportionately greater artificiality 
of language, and especially a grotesque use of 
all the wealth of the vocabulary including its 
most far-fetched elements. 

At the court of the Umaiyads the new erotic 
poetry did not find a place until the time of 
their decline. Under al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik 
the Yemenite Waddah wrote at Damascus his 
songs addressed to Rawda (one in stichomythia 
typical of the new manner A gh anl^ vi. 35) and 
to the wife of the caliph, which in the end cost 
him his life. In the same style the later caliph 
al-Walld sang the praise of his sister-in-law Sal¬ 
ma; the same poet also cultivated the drinking- 
song, with preference even to erotic poetry, fol¬ 
lowing the model of 'Adi b. Zaid, to whose poems 
he had been introduced by his cup-companion, 
the 'Ibadite al-Kasim b. al-Tufail. 

After the 'Abbasids had put an end to the 
glory of the Arab empire, all culture and civili¬ 
zation became concentrated in the cities of ‘Irak 
while the desert sank back into deepest barbarism: 
at this stage the new poetry became uni¬ 
versally predominant. The Persians who 
had carried the new dynasty to power and now 
retained the power themselves for a long period, 
had no taste for the old poetry of the Bedawis, 
but responded eagerly to the familiar theme of 
the celebration of love and wine. The 
predominance of the Arabic language was suffi¬ 
ciently secured for many centuries by the religion 
of Islam, and could not be undermined by Per¬ 
sian; it is only in jest that poets occasionally 
venture to introduce Persian words or even Per¬ 


sian lines in their Arabic verses (see Djahiz, 
Bayan^ Cairo, 1313, i. p. 61). But Persian re¬ 
finement and elegance dominated the poetry 
as well as the life of the 'Abbasid civilization in 
its prime. The art of al-Walid was transplanted 
to the court of al-Mansur by Muti' b. lyas; and 
it found its highest perfection in the art of al- 
'Abbas b. al-Ahnaf, a native of Hiorasan who 
introduced the Persian form of the tenzon into 
erotic poetry (see Brockelmann in Melanges Hart- 
iL'ig Dercnbourg^ Paris 1909, p. 231), and espe¬ 
cially in Abu Nuwas, the son of a Persian mother 
who became the greatest poet in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage. The influence of the latter persisted for 
centuries; his model was followed by the innu¬ 
merable singers of the joy of life, who after the 
decay of the central power represented at the 
courts of the governors and princes from Kho- 
rasan to Spain, the joyous Persian ideal of life, 
which also dominated the fine arts. 

But the old aspirations of the purely Arabic 
literary art had not yet died away: the foreigners 
themselves who, as pointed out below, laid the 
foundation of the scientific study of the Arabic 
language, at the same time brought about a re¬ 
naissance of Arabic poetry. The an¬ 
cients were praised as the unequalled 
models not only of the language but also of 
aesthetic beauty, which critics strove to analyse 
scientifically: it thus became the fashion to imi¬ 
tate them. Even Abu Nuwas who amuses himself 
by ridiculing the stiff manner of the old Bedawl 
bards, cannot escape their influence in his pane¬ 
gyrics and poems of the chase. This influence is 
still more pronounced in the works of the ‘.\b- 
blsid prince Ibn al-Mu'tazz, who made the an¬ 
cient poets the subject of scholarly research, and 
of Aba Tammam and his pupil al-Buhturi, both 
of the tribe of Taiy (cp. the formers instructions 
in al-Husri's Zahr al-adab on the margin of the 
'/X’i/, Cairo, 1305, i. 108 et seql). . 41 -Mutanabbi, 
the panegyrist of Saif al-Dawla, similarly follows 
the paths of the ancients, though it must be con¬ 
fessed that the mannerisms of his imagery fre¬ 
quently violate our canons of taste. Although he 
met with considerable opposition on the part of 
contemporary critics (cp. the severe criticism of 
al-‘Askari, Kitab al-sina^atain^ Stambul 1320, 
p. 119, 4), later generations regarded him as the 
last of the great poets, and his dlwan is still 
read and highly esteemed even in distant 'Oman 
(see Reinhardt, Ein arabischer Dialckt gespr. in 
Oman ztnd Zanzibar^ Berlin, l 894 i P- xiii). His con¬ 
temporary, the prince Aba Firas, possibly appeals 
to us more directly owing to the personal touches 
contained in some of his poems, but in the prin¬ 
cipal aims of his art he is his inferior, and of 
the countless number of the later imitators of 
Mutanabbr no one has equalled him (cp. Gold- 
ziher, Abhandlungen zur arab. Philologie^ i., 
122—174). 

A single new literary form w-as pro¬ 
duced by the imitators of the ancients. 
In the early period epic subjects, the stories of 
heroes, had found expression only in prose in a 
polished style full of conceits: the later develop¬ 
ment both of the elegy and the panegyric style 
led to the creation of a kind of epic narra¬ 
tive in verse. The sad events which happened 
at Baghdad in the year 197 (812) were told by 
al-KhuzaimI in a long kasida (Tabari, iii. 873— 
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880); Ibn al-Mu'tazz celebrated the deeds of his 
uncle al-Mu^tadid as prince and ruler in an heroic 
poem (ed. by Lang, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gcsdlsch.^ lx., 563 ct rri/., xli., 232 et 
seq^. But these beginnings did not lead to any 
fruitful development. Ibn ‘"Abdun’s famous poem 
on the fall of the Aftasids employs only allusions, 
like the South-Arabian kasida: and other similar 
poems of Spanish origin, which for the most part 
are no longer extant, like that of Tamman b. 'Al- 
kama on the history of Spain and the works of 
\ ahya b. Hakam and Abu Talib (Schack, Poesie 
und Kunst der Araher in Spanicn nnd Sizilien^ 
ii., 87) seem to have been no more than rhymed 
chronicles in the style of Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi’s 
redjez poem on the wars of "Abd al-Rahman b. 
Muhammad {Ikd^ ii., 288—303); in such works, 
as well as in numerous other didactic poems, the 
iambic metre was used only as a mnemonic help, 
not as an artistic form of aesthetic value. It was 
not until a very much later period that parts of 
the romances of heroism and chivalry which had 
sprung from ancient Arabic stories, were put into 
metrical form by professional rhapsodists. 

Much greater prominence was achieved by an¬ 
other branch of poetical art, religious poetry 
which in its first beginnings also goes back to 
the pre-islamic period. Under the early caliphs 
and the Umaiyads religious sentiment and poetical 
form were still mutually e.xclusive, and the poems 
of ^ the Shfites Kuthaiyir ^Azza and al-Kumait 
strike a political rather than a religious note. But 
the civilization developed in the towns of ‘Irak 
favoured the influx of numerous foreign, espe¬ 
cially Persian ideas into the intellectual range of 
Islam which in its original state did not give 
much^ encouragement to the emotional element: 
and it was here that poetry took possession of 
the^ field of religion. In the meditations of .Salih 
b. ‘Abd al-Kuddas, who was executed as a heretic 
in 167 (783) in the reign of al-Mahdl, we find 
the Persian doctrine of the creation of the world 
out of light and darkness (see Goldziher in 
Transactions of the qth int. congr. of orient.^ ii. 
104—122). His contemporary Ba'shshar b. Burd iii 
his poems openly confessed to his adherence to 
the Mazdayazna faith. The religious policy of the 
‘Abbasids however protected Islam against the 
flood of heretical doctrines, and when Abu 'l-‘Ata- 
hiya in the second period of his poetical activity 
turned to religious meditations couched in simple 
popular language, the only fault that could be 
found with his orthodoxy was that his pessi¬ 
mism did not take sufficient account of the hope 
of resurrection. Pessimism is also the prevalent 
mood in al-Ma‘arri’s Luznni md lam yalzam^ the 
work of his mature age, which however achieves 
its mtiiu effects by means of artificial conceits in 
the use of language. It was not until a late 
period that mysticism began to make use of 
the poetical form; ‘Omar b. al-Farid has hardly 
any predecessors woith mentioning, and he him¬ 
self created the form which since then has been 
regarded as classical. 

During the last seven centuries no 
original idea has made its appearance 
in poetry in its artistic form; poetical activity 
s an outlet in countless badTiyas^ poems in 
prophet on the model o{ Biirda 
01 Rab b Zuhair and its pendant by al-BusIrl; 
their chief object consists in the endeavour to 


artistic effect sanctioned by 


I leave unused no 
rhetoric. 

I Among the people, it is true, the art of song 
j had not died out, but the ‘educated’ for the most 
I part thought it beneath their dignity to take any 
; notice of the fact; thus it is only in a casual 
1 aUusion that Ibn al-AthIr {al-Matfal al-sadr^ 
i Bulak, 1282, p. 46, 4) refers to songs in po- 
1 pular metres which were sung in Baghdad 
I during street processions at night in the month 
of Ramadan. Among the people the kasida with 
its single rhyme running through the whole poem 
was replaced by a strophic form by means 
of which it was possible to attain more pleasing 
musical effects. In Spain this new poetical form 
was introduced into literature. 'Ubada b. Ma‘ al- 
Sama", the court poet of the ‘Amirids of Valencia 
who died in 422 (1031), created a definite form 
for strophic poetry, ta-oshlh^ which until then 
had only been cultivated by the people, and 
transferred it from the popular dialect to that of 
literary art. He retained however the freer metres 
inseparable from the strophic structure, and in 
consequence this form of art remained preserved 
from the narrow trammels of a language following 
exclusively the paths of the ancients. In point of 
subject-m-atter however the muwashsjiah did not 
differ to any extent from the older poetry; from 
erotic poetry, which had been its popular basis. 
It was soon transferred to the other traditional 
themes of poetic art, and even pious meditations 
were fiequently clothed in the form of the mu- 
zoashshah. From the West the new art migrated 
at an early date to the East where Ibn Sana" al- 
Mulk, a contemporary of Saladin, was its first 
recognised representative. But the intellectual 
desolation which befell the Muslim countries in 
consequence of the Mongol devastation, did not 
exempt this artistic form from the general destruc¬ 
tion, and the ?mt'toasli^ah degenerated to an 
insipid pl.ay with empty phrases (see M. Hart¬ 
mann, Das arabischc Strophengedicht\ I Das Mu- 
Weimar, 1897). A hundred years after 
Lbaida his fellow countryman Ibn Kuzman fq. v.l 
made the bold attempt to introduce the I’ari- 
guage of the people together with the po¬ 
pular form of the zadfal into literature; but he 
l^ound no successor worth mentioning to continue 
his work It was not until 500 years later, in 
1098 (1687) that the Egyptian Yusuf al-Shirblnl 
once more used the popular dialect in his Hazz 
aj-ku/quf^ a satire on his fellow-countrymen; and 
he desire to use the language of the people for 
the trratment of serious literary subjects did not 
arise in Egypt until the xix. century. In ven- 
uring on this bold undertaking Miihammed b. 
Othman Hjalal committed the mistake of choosing 
not national subjects, but French materials — 
Mohere s comedies — which failed to appeal to 
the people, in spite of the ingenuity with which 
he adapted them to Egyptian surroundings. 

Prose as a medium of artistic expression was 
of much slower growth than poetry, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the art of oratLy already 
zealously cultivated in the time of paganism found 
most favourable conditions for its development 
in Islam with its institution of the khutba deli¬ 
vered in each community on the Friday of everv 
week. But it was only on special occasions that 
It was found desirable to preserve these speeches 
for posterity, as was done in the case of the 
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addresses delivered by the governors of 'Irak, 
Ziyad and al-Hadjdjadj, on their accession to 
office. Collections of sermons are first mentioned 
in connection with the Kharidiites (see Well- 
hausen, Oppositionsparteien^ p. 53 i 3 )- The 

rhetorical epistle as a literary form was created 
by 'Abd al-HamId al-Asghar [q. v.] who died in 
132 (749) at Busir in Egypt (Goldziher, Abhand- 
lungen zur arab. Philologie^ i. 66, n. 4). But it 
was left to the literary circle of Saif al-Dawla to 
cultivate sermons and epistles for the first time 
from a purely artistic interest: Halab was not 
only the home of the preacher Ibn Nubata, it 
also received the epistolographer Abu Bakr al- 
I^"arizml, though the restless roving spirit of 
the latter prevented him from settling at the 
court of any of the Eastern rulers. The letters of 
al-Kh"arizmI had on the whole been restricted 
in their choice of subjects to literary themes, but 
the style to which he had given popularity, soon 
found its way into official correspondence. As 
with the statesmen of the Italian renaissance it 
became the ambition of the diplomatists of the 
‘^Abbasids as well as the petty rulers, to clothe 
even the dry matters of official business in an 
elegant literary form. Prominent representatives 
of this were Ibrahim b. Hilal, the secretary of 
the Buyid 'Izz al-Uawla, and al-Kadi ’ 1 -Fadil, the 
secretary of Saladin. But the epistolary style with 
its pointed antitheses was peculiarly exposed to 
the danger of becoming corrupted and this showed 
itself most clearly when it was applied to histo¬ 
rical works as was done by al-'Otbl and al-Katib 
al-Isfahani in their works on the deeds of Mah¬ 
mud of (ihazna and of Saladin. It is true however 
that Arab sobriety of intellect soon rejected this 
aberration of taste, which in the case of the Per¬ 
sians almost destroyed the faculty for the writing 
of objective history. 

A subject adopted to this style was discovered 
by BadP al-Zamaii al-IIamadhani, a younger con¬ 
temporary of al-Khwarizmi, in the mahama or 
beggars address (see A. Abulkasim^ cin 
bagddder Sittenbild^ Heidelberg, 1902, p. xxiil, 
et seel.") which had first been introduced into 
literature by al-Djahiz (quoted by Baihaki, cd. 
Schwally, p. 623 et seq.'). As in imperial Rome 
the enormous social contrasts existing in the 
towns of 'Irak, especially Baghdad, created a vast 
proletariate of parasites spunging on the court 
and the wealthy merchants. Out of this there 
arose a class of Bohemian men of letters: men 
who had acquired the whole stock of scholarship 
and learning created by the philologists, and who 
wandering from town to town throughout the 
whole empire indulged their disinclination to 
serious work and their love of adventure, al- 
Hamadhanl, himself an example of this type, gave 
it literary immortality. A century later the literary 
form of the maka/na was revived by al-Hariri, 
who developed it to its utmost perfection. But in 
the clumsy hands of later Imitators the graceful 
lightness of style degenerated into a mere pretext 
for displaying stores of empty learning. 

Literary entertainments of this type made no 
appeal to the people which yearned for plot and 
incident. Their taste was gratified hy the kussas^ 
story-tellers of the streets, whose exis¬ 
tence is attested by Ibn Sa'd v. 148, 3 as early 
as the 3rd generation after 'Omar. Originally their 
materials were drawn from Kor'anic legends, which 


they vulgarized and distorted to a boundless ex¬ 
tent; but as early as the Umaiyad period new 
subjects were introduced by the two Southern 
Arabs 'Ubaid b. Sharya and Wahb b. Munabbih, 
who embellished elements of Jewish and Yemenite 
tradition with the products of their own imagi¬ 
nation. Scholars for a long time regarded this 
pseudo-tradition with contempt, and it was not 
until the v. (xi.) century that it was given lite¬ 
rary form by al-Kisa'l and al-Tha'labl. 

The predominance of the Persian element in 
life and poetry which began under the first 'Ab- 
basids, soon had the result of making the literary 
inheritance of the Pehlevi language 
accessible to the Arabs. The Persian Rozbih, 
called as Muslim 'Abd Allah b. al-Mukaffa', trans¬ 
lated the KJioddi-Name^ an account of Persian 
history embellished with many moralizing spee¬ 
ches, which probably was composed in the time 
of the last Vezdedjird, and which also forms the 
basis of Firdawsi’s Shah-Name. This, together 
with a number of similar works, at a later stage 
became the basis of a political literature which 
found an extensive development in numerous 
‘manuals for kings’. Still greater was the influence 
exerted by his translation of the Pehlevi version 
of the Pancatantra, an Indian manual for kings, 
under the title of Kallla wa Dimna^ which was 
soon followed by translations of the Buddhist 
romance of Barlaam and Joasaph and the story 
of the seven wazirs. The new discovery of these 
materials led temporarily to an exaggerated va¬ 
luation of all non-. 3 .rab elements. - 4 ramieans, 
Persians and Spaniards who, in spite of their 
acceptance of Islam, for a long time had found 
no more than haughty toleration in the Arab 
empire, thought that their time had come for 
taking revenge on their old oppressors in the 
field of literature also, by comparing their achie¬ 
vements with those of the old civilization of 
Western Asia and depreciating them accordingly. 
But the efforts of the sJneTiblya (cp. Goldziher, 
Miih. Studien.^ i. 147—208; Zeitschr. d, Dentsch, 
Morgcnl. Gesellsch., liii. 601 et seq.) were una¬ 
vailing to undermine the pre-eminence of Arabic 
which was based on the sanctity of the Korean, 
especially as their literary tendencies usually 
went hand in hand with religious heresy, which 
was opposed by the government from political 
motives, if from no others. 

A new species of literature arose out of 
the combination of Indo-Persian wisdom 
with the crystallized tradition of the old 
poetry and Bedawi stories and with the 
general philosophical results of Greek 
literature, which had been made accessible 
to the Arabs during the same period; this was 
the «</«/), destined to provide the man of the 
world with the knowledge necessary for the wise 
conduct of life in an entertaining form. The real 
creator of this form of literature is al-Djahiz, an 
author whose range of interests is extraordinarily 
wide. He is attracted not only by the oratory of 
the Arabs, the superiority of which he defends 
untiringly against the pretensions of the shtfublya ; 
he describes the peculiarities of foreign nationa¬ 
lities with the same relish with which he exposes 
the evils of the social and economic organization 
of the towns. There is no attempt at a systematic 
exposition: his chief work, the Book of Beasts, 
mingles Arab, Greek, and Persian tradition with 
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many observations of his own which bear witness 
to his vivid interest in things. His works, as well 
as those of Ibn al-Mukaffa', were largely exploited 
by Ibn Kotaiba, a somewhat younger contempo¬ 
rary, who made it his aim to provide the secre¬ 
taries (kutlab')^ the predecessors of the later 
munshti^ with the store of literary and historical 
learning required in the exercise of their profes¬ 
sion. He thus became the creator of the adab of 
the schools. His chief work are the lo books of 
the ’'UyUn al-akhba?-^ to which his other writings 
were only intended as supplements; it not only 
became the model of countless later works in 
respect of the arrangement of its subject matter, 
but was recklessly plagiarised by their authors, 
especially the Spaniard Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi in hX^Ikd. 

The courts were not always content with the 
universally harmless diversion offered by this 
literature. The harem life which had found its 
full development under the '^Abbasids at Baghdad, 
favoured the tendency already appearing in the 
ancient satiric poetry of the .-irabs, to enlarge 
with relish on sexual matters: this subject 
seems to have played a great part in the evening 
entertainments at the court of the caliphs, so 
that a courtier of Jlutawakkil could without scru¬ 
ples dedicate a book of obscene jests to the 
latter. The Hikaya of Abu ’I-Mutahhar al-Azdl, a 
picture of Baghdad manners, shows moreover 
that the middle classes maintained no higher 
standard on this point. Following the Indian 
example it became the fashion to put those 
matters in a pseudo-scientific setting, and after 
writings of this kind had been translated from 
the Sanskrit (see al-Djahiz, //uvuaw/, vii. 70, ,5) 
and following on the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Ibn Kulaita, the ars amatoria took its 
place in the regular repertoire of writers on me¬ 
dicine; most of these works are dedicated to 
rulers or wazirs. 

The people on the other hand had more 
taste for the Indo-Persian fairy-tales, in 
which the erotic interest on the whole takes a 
secondary place. As early as the iii. (ix.) century 
the Persian work Hezar cfsane (the 1000 stories) 
was translated from Pehlevi into Arabic, and be¬ 
came the kernel of the Arabian Nights [cp. alf 
LAIL.\ \v.4-laii.a]. The stories which may be re¬ 
garded with certainty as belonging to this kernel, 
viz. the introduction, the stories of the fisherman 
and the Djinn, Hasan of Basra, prince Badr and 
princess Djawhar of Samandal, Ardeshir and 
Hayat al-Nufus, Kamar al-Zaman and Budur, all 
seem to go back to Indian sources. These are 
the tales w’hich occupy the highest place from 
the point of view of true poetic value, subtlety 
in the assigning of motives and unity of con¬ 
struction, and which for this reason established 
the fame of the collection. At Baghdad this 
kernel was amplified by a second group of sto¬ 
ries, conceived in a Semitic spirit, the merit of 
which does not so much consist in the unfolding 
of a definite plot rvhich holds the attention all 
through, but rather in numerous subtle traits of 
wit and irony: to this class belong the novels of 
middle class life, usually founded on a love story, 
the plot of which is frequently solved by the 
appearance of Harun al-Rashid as deus ex ma- 
china. A third group of stories was added at 
Cairo (see Noldeke, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgeul. 
Gesellsch.^ xlii. 69); this consists of the exploits 


of rogues and sallies of wit which frequently 
expose the dishonesty and corruption of govern¬ 
ment officials. In these Egyptian stories the su¬ 
pernatural and fantastic element again plays an 
important part. But whereas in the older tales ot 
Aryan origin spirits and demons take a human 
interest in the fate of the heroes, as e. g. in the 
case of Hasan of Basra, the supernatural element 
in the Egyptian stories is inseparable from a 
talisman, and its effects are beneficial or the op¬ 
posite, like those of a blind natural force, without 
distinguishing between the peisons into whose 
hands it may have fallen: this is exemplified for 
instance by Aladdin’s wonderful lamp. Finally, 
in order to complete the number of loot nights, 
the story of ‘’Omar al-Xo‘man was added, a ro¬ 
mance of chivalry, which is attested as belonging 
to the Nights as early as the xvi. century by the 
Tubingen ms. N“. 32, furthermore Sindbad’s ad¬ 
venturous travels, the origin of wich may be put 
at Ba^ra towards the year 300, the stories of the 
7, the 10 and the 40 wazirs related to Kalila and 
Dimna, the ancient Semitic story of Haikar, and 
a number of love-stories like that of the slave-girl 
Tawaddud, all of which were at the same time 
handed down independently of the collection. 
The latter probably received its present form in 
Egypt during the first half of the Mamliik period, 
not apparently at the hands of a single editor, 
but as the work of many generations of profes¬ 
sional story-tellers. 

Out of the national traditions of the Bedawls 
the luxuriant imagination of many generations 
created the great romances of chivalry, 
viz. the Strat '^^Intar which seems to have re¬ 
ceived its present form during the wars against 
the crusaders, the Sirat W 'l-Himme (these two 
as well as the romance of Alexander, and the 
stories of Battal, of 'Anka^ and of Taraf b. Law- 
dlian are mentioned as early as the middle of 
the vi. = xii. century; see Steinschneider, Die 
arab. Lit. d. Juden., p. 187), the Sirat Abi Zaid 
zva Ba/n Hilal.^ Saif Dlni Y- lVze«, and the ro¬ 
mantic story of the sultan al-Zahir Baibars, the 
contents of which may most conveniently be ga¬ 
thered from Ahlwardt, Verzeicluus der arab. ffss. 
der Kgl. Bibl.., p. 69 ct sei/. 

It was also during the Mamluk period that the 
shadow-play was introduced into Egypt, a pro¬ 
duct of the far East which since then has become 
a favourite form of entertainment throughout the 
Muslim world: previous to the xix. century it was 
the only form of dramatic representation known 
to the Arabs. It is unfortunate that the literary 
tradition, dominated as it is by the narrow spirit 
of the schools, refers to it only in casual allusions 
and ^ the attempt of the physician Muhammad b. 
Daniyal [q. v.] to adapt both language and ac¬ 
tion of this form of play to the taste of the upper 
classes found no successors. The cultivation of the 
shadow-play was left to the low'er classes, and it 
was from this source that European scholars of 
the xix. century first made such plays generally 
known (cp. G. Jacob, Geschichte des Schatten- 
theaters., Berlin, 1907). 

While the various forms of belles-lettres never 
rose beyond a rather primitive stage among the 
Arabs, their achievements on the fields of 
scholarship and science are much more 
considerable. It is true that only a small 
part of them can be ascribed to the Arabs as a 
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nation, since from the very beginnings of the 
several sciences their cultivation was chiefly con¬ 
fined to non-x\rabs, Aram^ans and particularly 
Persians. As the national literature of the Arabs 
in the proper sense of the term ends with the 
fall of the Cmaiyads the entire later development 
would be more correctly designated as Muslim 
literature in the Arabic language. 

The writing of history is still most closely 
connected with the national literature, and at 
any rate in its beginnings bears a genuinely 
Arab stamp. The traditions concerning the life 
of the prophet which had been created rather 
than preserved by the first generations of Mus¬ 
lims soon developed two distinct branches: the 
haditji which was studied for the sake of its 
authoritative contents, and the knowledge of the 
tnaghji^l or wars, which was cultivated for its 
own sake like that of the 'days’ of the ancient 
Arabs. The earliest literary treatment of the 
maghaii known to us is due to Musa b. ‘Okba 
[q. v.]: they received their classical form at the 
hands of al-WakidI, and gave rise to the sira^ 
the biography of the prophet by Muham¬ 
mad b. Ishak. In its later development however 
the biography of the prophet moves away further 
and further from the firm ground of historical 
fact and loses itself in a luxuriant mass of legends 
which are not characterised by the first charm of 
populai fancy, but plainly betray their origin in 
the inartistic brains of hair-splitting theologians. 
The large biographies of the later period, like the 
Tcc’rihb al-k]iamis ofDiyarbekrI, the.S«'u al-sha'mlya 
and a still more famous abridgement of the latter, 
the Sira al-halalnya^ still observe the technical rules 
of the traditionists; but side by side with these there 
exist countless popular books, like the A/nvar of 
Abu ’l-llasan al-BakrI, which treat their subject 
in a manner designed for the edification of the 
faithful on the birthday (t/iawlid) of the prophet. 

Closely connected with the biography of the 
prophet was the tradition concerning the life 
and deeds of Muhammad’s companions 
and their immediate successors, a subject the close 
study of which was of considerable importance 
from a practical point of view as affording a 
criterion for the trustworthiness of the authori¬ 
tative traditions handed down by the various 
companions. Muhammad b. Sa^d, a pupil and 
assistant of al-Wakidi, collected all the informa¬ 
tion within his reach in his large ‘book of clas¬ 
ses’, and the material thus brought together which 
he made the basis of a separate branch of scho¬ 
larship, the al-rid/dl^ was frequently treated 
anew by later authors, especially Ibn al-Athir in 
his Usd al- gh dba and Ibn Hadjar al-‘AskalanI in 
his Isjiba. The example of the science of tradi¬ 
tion e.xercised a stimulating influence on all the 
related branches of learning. First of all the great 
legal schools created their ‘books of classes’ which 
were continued and expanded from time to time 
so as to include not only the great pioneers but 
also the less important transmitters of tradition: 
to this type belong especially the works of Ibn 
Farhun and al-Subkl on the Malikites and Sha- 
fi'ites. There followed among men of letters and 
philologists the books of classes of the poets such 
as had been composed already by Abu ‘Ubaida 
and al-Asma‘l, the heads of the school of Basra: 
the work of these men and their successors for¬ 
med the basis of books of final authority like 


those of Ibn Kotaiba and especially the Kitdb 
al-aghani of Abu ’ 1 -Faradj al-Isfahani, which, 
though dealing in the first instance with the history 
of music, finds its centre of interest in the his¬ 
tory of poetry treated on the background of 
a rich store of information on the history of cul¬ 
ture, Next came Tha‘alibi’s Yatimat al-dahr^ the 
Continuations of which succeeding one another 
through the centuries afford abundant material 
for the history of Arabic poetical art down al- 
inost to the present time, a subject which how¬ 
ever gradually becomes less and less attractive. 
t)f biographical collections dealing with 
iiien of the different professions we may mention 
the histories of grammarians and philologists, of 
which the earliest extant example is the Ntizhat 
al-aliliba of al-Anbari, and the biographies of 
I'hysicians, scientists and philosophers, like the 
Works of Ibn al-KiftI and Ibn AbT Usaibi'a. An¬ 
other class is represented by the collections of 
lives of saints and mystics, like those of Abu 
h’u‘aim al-Isfahani or of Sha‘ranl, the legends of 
which frequently resemble those of the corres¬ 
ponding Christian literature. 

The biographical interest similarly predominated 
ip the local histories which gradually arose 
iu all the important cities of the Muslim coun¬ 
tries from Spain to lOjorasan, from the time of 
11)0 al-Azrak’s and Ibn Zabala's histories of Mekka 
arid Medina. It is to be regretted that most works 
of this class, like so many other books belonging 
to the great period of Arabic literature, are either 
lost entirely, or as in the case of the immense 
Work of -^bu Bakr al-KhatIb on Baghdad and 
that of Ibn ‘AsSkir on Damascus preserved only 
incompletely. At the same time the material in 
O'lr possession, especially for the history of North 
Africa and Spain which are treated in the works 
ef Ibn Bassam, Ibn al-IChatib Lisan al-Din, Mak- 
harT and others, will continue for a long time to 
yield an almost inexhaustible store of information 
concerning Muslim life through the centuries down 
to our own time. 

The professional and local histories formed the 
basis of the great collections of general bio¬ 
graphy, the earliest of which if we leave the 
"orks of the oldest traditionists out of account, 
b that of Ibn Khallikan. His book wns continued 
by al-KutubI and from the ix. (xv.) century on¬ 
wards was supplemented by comprehensive bio¬ 
graphical collections dealing with the different 
centuries, as for instance that of Ibn Hadjar for 
tbe viii., that of al-Sakhawn for the ix., those of 
al-No‘mani and al-BurIni lor the ix. and x., of 
al-MuhibbI for the xi. and of al-Muradi for the 
xii. century. 

Closely related to the biographies are the bi¬ 
bliographical works, the need for which was 
most urgently felt at an early date owing to the 
fact that the number of books produced by the 
Muslim civilization was at times practically unli¬ 
mited. For the period intervening between the 
date of Ibn al-NadIm’s Fihrist and that of the 
Kixshf by the Turk HadjdjI Khalifa, both 

of which aimed at including the entire literary 
possession of their time, there are a number of 
monographs dealing with the several branches of 
learning, particularly theology. 

The science of genealogy which frequently 
touches on the field of biography takes us back 
to the very beginnings of -Arabic literature. Like 
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other races on the same level of civilization, as 
for instance the Samoans or the Antaimori of 
Madagascar, the pagan Arabs attached great im¬ 
portance to a knowledge of the relations of kinship 
and descent, and the practical needs of the com¬ 
munistic theocracy of warriois under the early 
caliphs gave it an added interest owing to the 
fact that the genealogical lists served at the same 
time as an army roll. In addition to this practical 
importance of the study there was the interest 
taken by philologists in genealogical allusions 
occurring in poetry and the malicious joy with 
which the shii^ublya regarded the countless petty 
jealousies between the tribes. Of the works of the 
early genealogists, whose names are given e. g. 
by al-Djahiz, Hayazoafi^ iii. 65, 1—4, nothing is 
extant 5 and the monograph on the Ansar by 
“^Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. "^Umara is known 
to us only from the quotations given by Ibn SaM 
(see Sachau on Ibn SaM, iii.. p. xxvii). The work 
of the early authorities was overshadowed by the 
zeal and industry with which Muhammad b. al- 
Sa^ib al-Kalbi and his son Hishani collected ge¬ 
nealogical material: the efforts of these scholars 
were directed by a genuine interest in their sub¬ 
ject, and it was for the very reason of their 
scientific qualities that they became exposed to 
spiteful criticism on the part of the theological 
circles in authority. Hi^am even had the courage 
to collect carefully the accounts about the idols 
of the ancient Arabs, though as a good Muslim 
he called his book ‘•the overthrow of the idols’. 

The study of the life of the prophet and his 
successors and that of genealogy created an in¬ 
terest in the life of the state as such. During 
the first two centuries however the activity of the 
Arabs in this field also remained confined to 
isolated details. As early as the Umaiyad period 
Abu Mikhnaf wrote at Kufa the history of the 
great conquests and of his own time from the 
point of view of the opposition of the 
Mrak to the rulers residing at Damascus. The 
Fihrist enumerates 22 monographs by him, which 
are partly preserved to us in numerous long ex¬ 
tracts found in Tabari: these take us right into 
the midst of events by means of the accounts of 
eye-witnesses. He does not seem to aim at selec¬ 
tion and arrangement: yet a careful disposition 
of parts and a definite point of view are very 
apparent. lie is chiefly interested in the risings 
of the Kharidjites and especially the ^Alids against 
the Umaiyad dynasty the fall of whom he sur¬ 
vived to witness (see Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich umi sein Sturz^ p. iii. et seq.). Still more 
fruitful was the activity of al-Mada ini, a convin¬ 
ced partisan of the ‘^Abbasids who wrote the 
early history of that family and dealt more par¬ 
ticularly wnth their rise in Khoraban and their 
final victory. Owing to the influence of Tabari 
the later historical outlook is dominated chiefly 
by al-Mada'ini and Saif b. ‘^Omar of Kufa [q. v.] 
who wrote two monographs on the revolt of the 
Arabs after the death of Muhammad and on the 
conquests. The influence of Saif must be described 
as well-nigh disastrous owing to the fact that he 
wrote history without paying heed to chronology 
and attested facts from the point of view of an 
artificial pragmatism dominated by local patriotism 
and tribal jealousy; his language while bearing 
no companson with the simple charm of Abu 
Mikhnaf, made an even deeper impression on the 


' masses through the vivid colouring he gave to 
his style. 

The tradition of Medina regarded historical 
facts with greater objectivity than that of Trak, 
and its chief representatives Muhammad b. Ishak 
and al-\VakidI, who extended the field of their 
studies from the life of the prophet to the deeds 
of his successors, are much more reliable than the 
authors of ‘^Irak especially in the matter of chro¬ 
nology. It is possible that they also had access 
to the Syrian tradition which we only know in 
the form in which it is reflected by Christian 
Spanish chronicles like the Continuatio of Isidore 
of Hispalis. The same reliable tradition forms the 
basis of the two works of Beladhori, his ^Book 
of the conquests’ and his great genealogy. 

The idea of a chronological collocation 
of events, for which the school of Medina had 
prepared the way, seems to have developed under 
Persian influence to the plan of a complete series 
of annals of the empire. At any rate the first 
author to undertake such a work was a Per¬ 
sian, Muhammad b. Dj arir al-Tabari, who also 
achieved great distinction as a theologian through 
his immense commentary on the Korian and as 
a writer on jurisprudence. His work is intended 
to embrace the entire history of the world from 
the creation to his own time, and for the period 
after the Hidjra it is arranged according to years. 
It is true that Tabari’s critical faculties are not 
of the highest. Cut it is for this very reason that 
we owe to him the preservation of the oldest 
historical traditions which he places together con¬ 
scientiously without any attempt at combination; 
on the other hand we have to make allowances 
for many a lapse such as the preference for the 
unreliable Saif. His sources become scantier the 
nearer he approaches his own time; it is only 
in exceptional cases such as in the history of the 
slave war that he once more posses&es excellent 
sources of information. Owing to the fact that 
Baghdad is the centre of his outlook he surveys 
only a small part of the Muslim world, and the 
Maghrib is altogether outside his horizon. The 
works of Mas'^udl and Va'^ilbl therefore form a 
welcome supplement to his annals. The former is 
a typical child of the world-wide Muslim civili¬ 
zation in its prime. From his native city Baghdad 
he travelled through the whole Eastern part of 
the empire of the caliphs, extending his journeys 
as far as India, Ceylon and China; after returning 
by way of Zanzibar and ‘^Oman he resided in 
Syria and Egypt where he died. It is unfortunate 
that later generations had no appreciation for 
the wide sphere of his interests, and we thus 
possess only two abstracts made by himself of 
his great historical and geographical work. The 
travels of the somewhat older Va'^kubl were nearly 
as extensive; he moreover had the advantage of 
possessing a detailed knowledge of the Maghrib. 
In spite of the Shriite tendencies hereditary in 
his family he treated the history of the ^Abbasids 
with praiseworthy objectivity on the basis of many 
old sources which are not extant in any other 
form; it is preceded by a compendium of uni¬ 
versal history which deals not only like the work 
of Tabari with the biblical, kor^anic Persian and 
ancient Arabic tradition, but embraces the whole 
world so far as it was known at the time, from 
China to the Berbers and from the peoples of the 
North to the negroes. 
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Later generations however preferred the method 
of Tabari. Soon after his death the Spaniard 
^Arib supplemented his work by a history of the 
Maghrib and continued it down to the year 320 
(932). Not long afterwards the wazir of the Sa- 
manids BaLami published a Persian abridgment 
which established Tabari’s authority in his own 
country. All the later writers on universal history, 
especially Ibn al-Athir and Ibn Khaldun, base 
their works on Tabari, contenting themselves in 
most cases with adapting the materials furnished 
by him to the literary requirements of their age. 

The decline of the caliphate and the formation 
of territorial states throughout the empire had the 
result of subordinating the interest in the com¬ 
mon fate of Islam to the events happening in 
the several countries. Spain was the first 
province to gain political independence; but the 
writing of history did not begin there to any 
extent until the iv. (x.) century with al-Razi and 
Ibn al-Kutiya. This is probably due to the fact 
that the long distance from the centre of civili¬ 
zation arrested the development. During the later 
period it was the misery of pobtical separation 
into petty states which, in spite of the fact that 
the Christian danger constantly kept the religious 
and national activities alive, prevented any enthu¬ 
siastic interest in national affairs: Spanish histo¬ 
rical writing which culminates in the works of 
the above-mentioned Lisan al-Din and al-Makkarl, 
thus never got far beyond the biographical stage. 
Conditions in Egypt and North Africa were 
much more favourable. A vigourous impulse was 
given to history by the powerful personality and 
consistent policy of the Tulunids, the first inde¬ 
pendent governors of the Nile province, and 
during the whole period from ‘’Abd al-Hakam’s 
history of the conquest to Makrizi’s Khitat and 
again down to Djabartl’s ^Ad/a^ii al-athar^ able 
writers have never been wanting to treat of the 
vicissitudes of this country. History similarly 
flourished at the many petty courts of the Ma¬ 
ghrib, though it only r.arely got beyond a very 
limited range of outlook. It is only in the works 
of Ibn Sa'id and Ibn Khaldun whom personal 
experiences brought into contact with more im¬ 
portant events — Ibn SaTd witnessed the rise of 
the Egyptian Mamluks, Ibn Khaldun the disasters 
of the Muslim world at the hands of Timur, — 
that the small dynastic interests take a secondary 
place: in Ibn Sa'^id’s work they are overshadowed 
by the common fate of all North Africa, in that 
of Ibn Khaldun by a philosophical theory of 
growth and decay in the life of the state. — Cp. 
F. Wustenfeld, Die Gcschichtschreiher der Araher 
und Hire Werke (from vol. xxviii. and xxix of 
the Abhandlungen der Kgl. GescUschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zii Gottiin^en^ 1882); M. J. de Goeje, 
art. Tabari in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The beginnings of geography are closely 
connected with those of history. Descriptions 
of the Arabian peninsula are found already 
in the creators of historical tradition such as '^Abd 
Allah b. ^Abbas (quoted by BakrI, p. 5 et seq?) 
and Wakidi (see Suyuti, Shark shaivahid al- 
mu f^h nl^ p. 16, 18). The interest in geography 
was further stimulated by the great conquests and 
by practical administrative needs. The earliest 
extant description of the lands of the caliphate 
is the work of a postmaster-general, Ibn Khor- 
dadhbeh, and takes the form of an official route 
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book with a detailed statement of the stages, 
the postal relays and the taxes of each province. 
At Baghdad, which owed its prosperity in the 
first place to international trade, there also arose 
an interest in foreign countries and nations, which 
found its earliest expression in a naive delight in 
tales of the marvellous, such as probably formed 
the subject of the lost book of countries by al- 
Djahiz. The book of his contemporary Muham¬ 
mad b. Abi Muslim al-Djarml on the history and 
organization of the Romaic empire and on the 
neighbouring barbarians, such as the Avars, Bul- 
gars, Khazars etc. was possibly more systematic; 
it seems to be the source of a connected descrip¬ 
tion of the countries on the Pontus and north of 
the Caucasus preserved by al-DjaihanI and later 
by al-Bakrl and in several Persian works (see 
Marquart, Osteur. und Ostas. Streifzuge^ p. xxxii). 
The basis for a scientific outlook which in astro¬ 
nomy was supplied by the Almagest w-as furnished 
in geography by the '•Geography'' of Ptolemy; an 
Arabic translation of this work existed as early 
as the time of the philosopher al-Kindi, it is 
only preserved however in an abridgment com¬ 
posed by Khwarizmi in 428 (1036). On the basis 
of these sources a pupil of al-Kindl, Ahmad b. 
Sahl al-BalkhI, wrote the first systematic 
geography in the form of an atlas, the brief 
descriptions of which were later expanded by al- 
IstaHirl and Ibn Hawljal. A great deal of new 
geographical material was furnished by voyages 
undertaken partly from a scientific interest and 
partly for practical purposes. The travels of in¬ 
quiry undertaken by Mas'udi and their results 
have already been mentioned. Half a century 
later his many-sidedness of observation and tho¬ 
roughness of treatment was rivalled by al-Mukad- 
dasl, though the latters wanderings did not ex¬ 
tend beyond the frontiers of the Muslim world. 
A valuable extension of the horizon of the Arab 
world was brought about by embassies to the 
states of the North, such as that of Ahmad b. 
Fadlan who was sent to Russia by the caliph 
al-Muktadir in 309 (921), and the mission of the 
Spanish Jew Ibrahim b. Ya%ub to Germany and 
the Slavonic countries undertaken on behalf of 
the caliph of Cordova in the time of Otto the 
Great. The descriptions of the adventures of sai¬ 
lors from Basra in Indian and Chinese waters 
were addressed not so much to the scientific 
curiosity of scholars as to the delight of the 
masses in the sensational: they are well charac¬ 
terised by al-Diahiz in his Kitab al-bayan^ i. 191 
et seq. Yet books like the still extant work of 
Abu Zaid of Siraf, which was based on the nar¬ 
rations of two merchants and that of the captain 
al-RamhurmuzI, as well as the works used by al- 
Tanukhi (yil-FaradJ ba^d al-shidda^ ii. 79 tt seq.^ 
87 et seql) contain in addition to many exagge¬ 
rations a good deal of valuable information on 
the Far East. Works of this type were completely 
overshadowed by the Persian Beruni’s book on 
India, the author of which is one of the most 
thorough observers and explorers of the Arabic 
writing world. At a later period interest in geo¬ 
graphy was continually revived by the pilgri¬ 
mage to Mekka, which not only created hand¬ 
books for pilgrims written for the edification and 
the practical assistance of the people, but was 
also responsible for works on a higher literary 
level, like those of Ibn Djubair of Granada in 
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the vi. (xii.) century and of the Moroccan Ibn 
Batuta in the viii. (xiv.) century; the latter in 
accordance with the custom of his time did not 
hesitate to use the work of his predecessor rather 
more freely than our conventions would permit, 
yet his interesting descriptions of India, China, 
Asia Minor, the coasts of the Black Sea, Con¬ 
stantinople and the Negro countries are entirely 
his own. Many other books of travel were wntten 
in the period after Ibn Batuta, especially in the 
Ma gh rib, but all these works, among which we 
will only mention that by ‘^Aiyashi, lose them¬ 
selves in long-winded descriptions of unimportant 
personal experiences, and particularly in lists of 
names of scholars whom the authors met in the 
various towns. The only noteworthy achievements 
in the field of systematic geography are found in 
the works of the MaghribN al-Bakri and al-Idrisi, 
the dictionaiy of Yakut once a Greek slave, and 
the geography of the prince and author Abu 
' 1 -Fida^ — Cp. Reinaud, Introdiutioii generalc in 
Geographic d\-lboulfida^ trad., i. Paris 1848; F. 
Wustenfeld, DU Liftcratur dcr Erdbcschrcibu?tg 
bci den Arabern^ in Zeitschr. f. vergl, Erdkunde^ 
i. Magdeburg, 1S42; M. J. de Eenige A/ede- 

deelingcn over de arabische Gcographen^ in Tijd^ 
schrift van het Aardrijksknndig Genootschap^ 1874, 
p. 190 ct seq,\ P. Sch.wz.xz^ Die alteregeographische 
Litteratur der Arabc)\ in Ilettner's Gcogr. Zeitschr.^ 
iii. (1897), part 3. 

The fact that the Arabs forced the subject na¬ 
tions to adopt their language, soon created among 
the new Muslims the need for a scientific method 
which would facilitate and deepen the study of 
Arabic; the need was felt the more, because it 
was necessary to become familiar not only with 
the dialects used in every-day life, but also with 
the language of the Korean used in devotion and 
public prayer, and with the classical language of 
poetry which was required for the intercourse of 
polite society. As in the case of Greece, India, 
Assyria, Abyssinia and Japan (cp. v. d. Gabelentz, 
Sjtraihwiss., 2. ed., p. 24) it was the contrast 
between the written language and popular speech 
which first suggested grammatical observa¬ 
tions among the Arabs. The art of reciting the 
Kor’an w'hich was cultivated down to a late 
period as a separate branch of study, though it 
soon degenerated into a mechanical office per¬ 
formed by unlearned readers, probably gave the 
first impulse to a close observation of the various 
sounds and their formation; the systematic deve¬ 
lopment of these observations seems to have been 
influenced by the model of the Indian Pratica- 
khyas. The fundamental conceptions of gramma¬ 
tical reasoning however were borrowed from 
Aristotelian logic (cp. most recently Besthorn, 
Aristoteles og de arab. Grammatikerc^ in Fest- 
skrift til Wilhelm Thomsen fra Disciple^ Copen¬ 
hagen, 1894, p. i. et seql) which had already been 
eagerly studied under the Sasanids at the Syro- 
Persian school of Gondeshapur [q. v.] whence it 
reached the Arabs at an early date. The channel 
by which certain notions and concepts belonging 
to Latin grammar only, were transmitted to the 
Arabs has not yet been elucidated (see F. Prae- 
torius in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Margenl. Gesellscli.\ 
Ixiii., 495 et seql). The beginnings of Arabic 
philology suffered from the prejudice against 
the pedantry of the schoolmaster (cp. al-Djahiz, 
Baydn., i. 151, ,6 et scql) but as early as the iii. 


(ix.) centuiy its representatives had risen to a 
social status which will bear comparison with 
that of the humanists of the renaissance. Tradi¬ 
tion calls the poet Abu T-Aswad al-Du ali the 
first grammarian; with what justification it is im¬ 
possible to say. The earliest representatives of 
this branch of learning who appear in a some¬ 
what clearer light are '"Isa b. "Omar al-Thakafi 
and Abu LAmr b. aI-"Ala\ the former of whom 
had a reputation as a reader of the Korean while 
the latter devoted himself to the collection of old 
poems. The work initiated by these two men, 
whose pure Arab descent does not seem to have 
been questioned, was continued by Khalil whose 
trilie. the Azd Oman, are not regarded as genuine 
Arabs, and his pupil the Persian Sibawaihi (Si- 
boye). The former created the system of prosody 
and collected the store of Arabic vocabulary in 
his Kitdb al-'ain^ which was arranged not ac¬ 
cording to the order of the alphabet, but from 
the point of view of the physiology of sounds. 
The latter gave in his ‘Book’ the first systematic 
exposition of grammar, in a form which in spite 
of its clumsiness came to be regarded as the clas¬ 
sical standard for all time; later generations re¬ 
wrote It a countless number of times in order 
to make it more intelligible, but added practi¬ 
cally nothing of an essential nature. al-Asma^I 
first gained for the new science the recognition 
of the upper classes at the court of HarUn, though 
he was probably honoured there as a collector 
of poetry rather than as a grammarian. The prin¬ 
cipal achievement due to him are his numerous 
monographs on various fields of lexicography. 
These founders of the school of Basra found 
rivals at Kufa, the second capital of 'Ira^, in a 
number of scholars concerning whose activity we 
are unfortunately only scantily informed owing 
to the fact that they are overshadowed in the 
later tradition by the Basrians. Al-Ru^asI, to whom 
Siliawaihi often alludes in controversy as ‘the 
Kufian’, is regarded as the founder of this school. 
His pupil al-Kisa’T wrote the earliest extant trea- 
tribc on the grammatical mistakes of the people 
thereby creating a branch of literature to which 
we owe a great deal of valuable information on 
the early history of the Arabic dialects. From 
the iii. (ix.) centuiy onwards the controversies 
were gradually reconciled at Baghdad, the centre 
of all intellectual activity. It was there apparently 
that the linguistic theories of the old masters 
were developed on a philosophical basis espe¬ 
cially by Ibn Djinnl (who is regarded as the first 
representative of the so-called ‘great etymology’; 
see Goldziher in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gescllseh..^ xxxi. 545)1 that the science of 

Poetics, first created by the Kufian ThaTab was 
put in systematic form by Abu Hilal al-^Askari. 
From that time onwards the study of philology 
spread over the whole Muslim world, and was 
introduced into Spain by al-Kall; the later philo¬ 
logists however in spite of their large number 
hardly produced any original ideas. We owe to 
them countless manuals, of which only a few, 
like ZamalAsharl’s brilliantly written Mufassal.^ 
rise beyond the level of mediocrity, and particu¬ 
larly a number of most valuable lexicographical 
collections, such as the Diamhara of Ibn Duraid 
unfortunately still inaccessible, the Sahah ofDjaw- 
harl, the Mtikhassas of the Spaniard Ibn Sida, the 
Lisdn al-^Arab of Ibn Manzur, the Kamtis of 
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Flruzabadi with its commentary by Murtada 
’ 1 -ZabidI. — Cp. G. Fliigel, Die grammatischen 
Schulen der Araber nach den Quellen bearbeitet. 
First part, Leipzig 1862 {Abh. der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ vol. ii., N®. 4). 

We have seen that these branches of know¬ 
ledge although proceeding from the vital interests 
of the Arab nation were cultivated principally by 
non-Arabs; the field of theology lost touch 
with the national literature even more rapidly in 
spite of the great part it played in the intellec¬ 
tual life of Islam. The Hadith [q.v.], as has al¬ 
ready been pointed out, was on the whole the 
product of the first two centuries of Islam and 
reflects the intellectual struggles of that period. 
History and legendary narrative branched off from 
it at an early date, and Hadith as the evidential 
material of the schools of Fikh was gradually 
withdrawn from the influences of actual life. In 
spite of the fact that as early as the ii. (vii.) cen¬ 
tury the authenticity of each tradition had to be 
established with scrupulous care by means of an 
uninterrupted chain of authorities, the material 
continued to grow like an avalanche; it was 
therefore a literary achievement of great magni¬ 
tude which al-Bukharl performed in digesting and 
arranging it for the first time according to the 
systematic order of the science of Fikh, while his 
predecessors had contented themselves with as¬ 
signing to each tradition a place in the Musnads 
under the name of the last transmitter. Five other 
collections achieved canonical authority side by 
side with al-Bukharl’s. but only that of Muslim 
was in the end able to maintain its position per¬ 
manently. In the succeeding centuries down to 
the present day unlimited industry has been at 
work on the field of Haditlj, but it spent its ef¬ 
forts in mere compilations, partly for devotional 
purposes especially in the collections of 40 tra¬ 
ditions, such as were produced by almost every 
noteworthy theologian, and partly in the work of 
combining the canonical books for the purposes 
of scholarly study. In the end the devotional side 
of tradition reached a stage where it bordered 
closely upon adab^ or belles-lettres; Ibn Hibban 
the compiler of the latest work on tradition 
which was distinguished by a novel arrangement 
of the material, was also the author of an adab 
book, the Raivdat aDnkalii. The activity of 
scholars was concentrated partly on the criticism 
of authorities which, in the case of the great 
biographical collections, bordered upon history, 
and partly on the criticism and exegesis of the 
traditional material: Muhammad al-Yunlni who 
edited the text of Bukhari in the viii. (xiv.) cen¬ 
tury was assisted in his work by Ibn JIalik, the 
greatest philologist of the time; and already the 
founders of the school of Basra, such as AsmaT’s 
pupil Abu 'Ubaid, had studied the special voca¬ 
bulary characteristic of the language of the tra¬ 
dition : the latter subject was finally dealt with 
in an authoritative manner in the excellent A 7 - 
hdya of Ibn al-Athir Madjd al-Din, the brother 
of the historian. Cp. I. Goldziher, Uber die Ent- 
■wicklung des Hadith (Muhammed. Stud. ii.; Halle, 
1890, p. 1—274). 

Beginning as a branch of tradition the exe¬ 
gesis of the Korean soon became a separate 
science. '^Abd Allah b. 'Abbas [q. v.]. a cousin of the 
prophet who appears as the principal authority j 
for a countless number of traditions, is also re- ' 


puted to be the author of a still extant commen¬ 
tary on the Kor^’an (printed Bulak 1290; Bom¬ 
bay 1302). The KoFan then became the subject 
of philological study, and the purely linguistic 
exegesis was developed in numerous books on the 
Gharib al-KoDdn none of w'hich are preserved. 
An author as early as Abu 'Ubaid w'rote a book 
on the excellence of the Korean as a whole and 
of certain Sura’s and verses in particular (see 
Ahlwardt, Ver'e. d. arab. Hss. der Kgl. Bibl. c. 
Berlin^ N®. 45 1 ) und Ibn Kotaiba in his Mzishkil 
al-KoEdn tried to defend the trustworthiness of 
the sacred book against the strictures of the phi¬ 
losophers. Apologetic literature of this kind was 
however rendered superfluous at an early date by 
the victory of orthodoxy under government pres¬ 
sure; and Tabari in his great commentary on the 
KoFan concentrated his efforts on the task of 
collecting the traditional material with as much 
completeness as possible. His book found a later 
rival in the immense work of Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razl. The brilliant Persian scholar al-Zamakh- 
sharl combined in his Kashshdf the advantages 
of thorough philological e.xegesis with those of 
theological criticism. He did not however repu¬ 
diate his Mu'tazilite views, and confessed in his 
very preface his adherence to the heretical dogma 
of the ‘creation of the Korean’: it is owing to 
this fact that his work was overshadowed in the 
judgment of a wider public by the commentary 
of al-BaidawI, though its undeniable excellence 
secured for it at all times a large number of 
readers. Al-Baidawi's work is now regarded by 
the Sunni’s as the best commentary and is almost 
invested with sanctity. It is true that it yields a 
mass of information in a concise and well-arranged 
form, yet it fails to approach completeness in any 
of the branches with which it deals (see Ndldeke, 
Gcsch. d. Qor.^ p. xxix). 

The amount of labour spent on Filjh, the prin¬ 
cipal subject of study among Muslims throughout 
the centuries, has been immense; but very little 
has been produced that can claim literary impor¬ 
tance. Independent intellectual effort, which was 
very considerable in the beginnings of the diffe¬ 
rent schools of Fikh, was replaced after the end 
of the iii. (ix.) century by a rigid system of tra¬ 
dition which more and more lost touch with the 
actual facts of legal life. In the different schools 
of Fikh certain manuals acquired canonical autho¬ 
rity — al-Kuduii’s Mukhtasar among the Hana- 
fites, the A'isS/a of Abu Zaid and later Klialil b. 
Ishak’s Mukhtasar among the Malikites, and al- 
ShirazTs Tanbih and the Minhad/ of al-NawawI 
among the Shafi'ites; these works were followed 
by a number of glosses, commentaries and super¬ 
commentaries on which the intellectual labour of 
generations was spent. 

The literary achievements of Islam on the field 
of dogmatics do not rise to a much higher 
level. Our information as to the beginnings of 
this branch of study is very scanty. There is no 
doubt that at Damascus the influence of Christian 
theologians, some of whom even enjoyed autho¬ 
ritative respect at the Umaiyad court, had some¬ 
thing to do with the origin of the earliest dia¬ 
lectic discussions on the Muslim articles of belief. 
At Baghdad it was the study of Greek philosophy 
which gave rise to the aspirations of the 
Mu^tazilites to found a rationalist sys¬ 
tem of faith. As far as the centre of the em- 
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pire was concerned the strictly traditional 
orthodoxy, in which the “^Abbasids from the 
time of Mutawakkil onwards saw their best sup¬ 
port, succeeded with the assistance of the tem¬ 
poral power to dispose of the troublesome thin¬ 
kers; but Mu'^tazilite ideas continued for a long 
time to find a favourable soil for their develop¬ 
ment in the distant provinces of the empire, es¬ 
pecially among the Shrttes. The traveller Ibn 
Batuta found as late as the viii. (xiv.) century 
that most of the inhabitants of Kli"arizm declared 
themselves to be Mu'tazila (see Ai/i/a, Cairo 1287, 
i, 221, 4). In the literature preserved to us or¬ 
thodoxy which had been put on a philosophical 
basis by al-.'\sh'^arl has gained the upper hand, 
with the result that an end was soon put to all 
activity in this field, as well as in that of Fikh, 
except as far as the writing of catechisms was 
concerned. Just as every theologian who thought 
of his reputation held it to be his duty to edify 
the faithful by a collection of 40 traditions, nearly 
every one thought it equally necessary to formu¬ 
late his dogmatic point of view in an Aklda^ 
even though in point of contents it differed in 
no respect from those of his predecessors. The 
only opportunity for genuine scholarly activity 
existed in the field of the history of dogma 
which is represented by the works of the Spanish 
Zahirite Ibn Hazm and the Persian ShafiTte al- 
Shahrastanl. 

A healthy reaction against the rigidity of 
the religious life introduced by orthodoxy, was 
due to mysticism which also was stimulated 
by the influence of Syrian Christianity: of all the 
literary productions of Muslim theology those of 
the mystics are the most brilliant. In its begin¬ 
nings mysticism was principally a pow'er influen¬ 
cing the practical religious life, and its represen¬ 
tatives generally left no written works except 
poetical effusions expressing their spiritual life and 
short statements of their chief articles of belief. 
But in response to al-KoshairI"s famous RhZUa 
written in 437 (1045) which he called upon 
the Sufi’s for a revival of the mystical life, lite¬ 
rary activity on this field soon became immense. 
Mysticism w'as the refuge of al-Ghazall, the last 
great theologian of Lslam, after he had vainly 
striven to reconcile philosophy and dogmatic 
theology. Plis statement of the Stifl philosophy 
and its practical demands on the individual, is 
laid down in his IhyZd the quint¬ 

essence of which he restated in a form adapted 
for the masses in the Klmiya’ al-sa'ada originally 
written in Persian: both works have become 
classics even from the point of view of their lite¬ 
rary form. Mysticism achieved its greatest triumphs 
in the profound systems of the Persians ‘’.A.bd 
al-Kadir al-Gllanl and al-SuhrawardI and in the 
luxuriant imagination of the Spaniard Ibn 'Arabl. 
At this stage it had assimilated new ideas drawn 
from Indian speculations; Ibn 'Arabl him¬ 
self assisted by a Vogi revised the translation of 
the Amrtakitnda, which al-'AmidI had prepared 
a short time previously under the title Mir^dt 
al-vidam. With the end of the vii. (xiii.) cen¬ 
tury however the classical period of Sufism had 
reached its close. In the Persian and Turkish 
countries it continued for many centuries to attract 
and satisfy all eminent thinkers, but the produc¬ 
tions of these men, which include the highest 
creations of all Muslim poetry, stand to the credit 


of the national literatures. In Arabic countries 
there arose only a small number of poets and 
original thinkers like al-Sha^ranl, while literary 
activity found its outlet principally in lives of 
the saints and rules of the religious orders. (Cp. 
K. Merx, Idee imd Grundlinien einer allgemeinen 
Geschiehtc der Mys/ik, Rektoratsrede, Heidelberg 
1893; I. Goldziher, Materialien uir Entu’icklimgs- 
geschichle des Slijismus in IVioier Zeitschr. f. d. 
Kundc des Alorgenl.^ xiii. 35—56; M. Schreiner, 
Der Sufismiis und seine Vrsprunge in Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ lii. 513 et seq. 

The literary life at Baghdad had found an un¬ 
expectedly brilliant development under the early 
'’.\bbasids owing to the fact that Greek science 
was made accessible to the Muslims by Syrian 
intermediaries. Already under the Umaiyads the 
prince IHialid b. Yazid [q. v.] had pursued the 
study of astrology, medicine and particularly al¬ 
chemy (see al-Iljahiz, Baylin i. 126, ,0} and the 
medical work of the presbyter Aharon had been 
translated into Arabic by the Jew Maserdjoye for 
Manvan, or according to others for ‘^Omar II (Ibn 
al-Kifti, ed. Lippert, p. 324). At the court of al- 
Mansur we meet with a physician of Gondeshapur 
who is said to have translated medical works 
into Arabic; and the translator Yuhanna b. Mii- 
sawaih flourished under Harun. But it was the 
caliph al-Ma’mun, himself full of appreciation and 
vivid interest in all scientific aspirations, who 
gave the most powerful stimulus to this form of 
activity. He founded at Baghdad the Bait al- 
Hikma containing a library and an astronomical 
observatory, which under the direction of Salm 
soon became the centre of active scientific study. 
The knowledge of Greek and Syriac continued 
to remain confined almost entirely to Christians 
and renegades, but the activity of men like Kosta 
b. Luka, Hunain b. Ishak, his son Ishak and his 
nephew Hubaish, opened to the Muslims a path 
of access to Greek science. — Cp. M. Stein- 
schneider, Die arabischen Vbersetetingen aits dim 
Griechischen in Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheksioesen.^ 
•supplement 5, year vi. (1889). supplement 12, 
year x. (1893); id. in Virchows Arehiv.^ vol. 
exxiv. (1891), p. 115—136, 268—298,455—487; 
id., in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 
1 . 161—219, 337—417- 

Unlike medicine, astronomy and natural science 
which were confined to narrow professional circles, 
philosophy gained a somewhat wider influence 
on the whole literary development. It has already 
been pointed out, that both grammar and dog¬ 
matic speculation started from suggestions fur¬ 
nished by philosophy. But the orthodox reaction 
under al-Mutawakkil put obstacles in the way of 
this influence. The ‘philosopher of the Arabs’, al- 
Kindt suffered under reactionary persecutions, and 
it was only because of his skill in astrology that 
he was tolerated at the court. His attempt to 
combine Aristotelian observation af nature with 
the dominant neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonic 
system was not attended by much success- and 
his studies had to be pursued at a distance from 
public life owing to the persecution of the or- 
I thodox. An eclectic philosophy of nature was 
transmitted as a secret doctrine in the circle of 
the ‘Brethren of Purity’, whose religious and po¬ 
litical views the sect of the Karmatians tried to 
put in practice though only in a grossly vulga- 
t rized form. The treatises of the ‘Brethren of Pu- 
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rity’ afford a kind of encyclopaedic survey of the 
sciences of all nations and religions known to 
their time. The ^book of the beasts and man’ 
borrows its framework from Indian fables, and 
just as the latter afford a means of telling the 
truth to a ruler in a way unheard of under other 
circumstances, so they venture to apply a most 
scathing criticism to human society and positive 
religion. Their philosophy of nature however ends 
almost entirely in psychology. The soul is the 
real being of man which has developed on a 
mystical path of ascent from the lower natural 
orders through the animal stage to an increasingly 
higher grade of perfection. The Brethren of Purity 
gained no influence on the activity of the pro¬ 
fessional philosophers and theologians, but their 
treatises were eagerly read by the educated and 
many sects adopted their doctrines. The Aristo¬ 
telian philosophy on the other hand was always 
confined to certain circles of the elect, and did 
not flourish except under the protection of prin¬ 
ces, such as was afforded to al-Farabi at the 
court of Saif al-Dawla, and to Ibn Sina by the 
rival petty rulers of his Persian home. In the 
latter country Ibn Sina exercised a profound in¬ 
fluence not only through his medical canon, but 
also through his psychology and logic: and his 
influence on the Christian West was still more 
powerful, at a time when he was anathematized 
by Muslim orthodoxy. In the West as well as in 
the East of the Muslim world philosophy was 
the privilege of isolated thinkers, who could gain 
no influence on the masses 5 they had on the 
contrary to live in obscurity apart from the ex¬ 
ceptional cases in which such men were invited 
to the court of some intelligent ruler, as happened 
to Ibn Ba^dja, a follower of al-Farabl who lived 
at Saragossa at the court of the Almoravid ^AlL 
It thus came about that the Andalusian philoso¬ 
phers have been of greater importance for Jewish 
and Christian scholasticism than for their own 
fellow-believers. Only Ibn al-Tufail deserves spe¬ 
cial prominence as the creator of a new literary 
fonn, the philosophical novel, The ascent of the 
mind from the elements through the stage of 
organic nature to God had already been described 
by Ibn Sina in the allegorical character of the 
ideal man Haiy b. Vakzan. Ibn al-Tufail borrows 
this character, in order to describe in his example 
the development of a thinker growing up far 
from all human intercourse on a lonely island. 
He creates for himself the conditions of material 
existence, and in his mature age is led by the 
contemplation of nature to the vision of God. 
He then meets a philosopher who has risen 
beyond the limitations of human society, and the 
two resolve to communicate his pure knowledge 
to the people: soon however he realises the 
vanity of this undertaking, as the people is ripe 
only for Muhammad’s allegories, and together 
with his friend he returns to his lonely island. 
Better times seemed to have arisen for philosophy 
with the rise of the Almohades who gave public 
recognition to the doctrines of al-Ash'^ari and al- 
Ghazali whose concessions to philosophy had un¬ 
til then been rejected in the West as heretical. 
Under the reign of Yusuf Ibn al-Tufail and Ibn 
Ru^d for a time enjoyed the favour of the court, 
though the latter had to go into exile in his old 
age. Ibn Ru^d did not reject the state as such, 
as he appreciated its civilizing influence; but his 


doctrine of the eternity of the material world, of 
the necessity of a causal nexus between all events, 
and of the destruction of the particular put him 
in sharp opposition to theology without any hope 
of reconciliation. It was only among the sufis 
that a certain amount of interest in philosophy 
was still displayed, though merely for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining a more certain assurance of the 
higher value of mysticism. ^When towards the 
middle of the xiii. century A. D. the emperor 
Frederick ii. put a number of philosophical ques¬ 
tions before the Muslim scholars of Ceuta, the 
Almohade ‘^Abd al-W^ahid entrusted the duty of 
replying to them to Ibn Sab'^In, the founder of a 
mystical order. He undertook to do so. In the 
style of a pedantic schoolmaster he enumerates 
the views of ancient and recent philosophers. He 
allows us to divine the sufic secret, that God is 
the reality of all things. But the only thing to be 
learned from his replies is the fact that Ibn Sab^in 
had read books, of which be believed the emperor 
Frederick to have no knowledge whatsoever’. (T. 
J. de Boer, Gesch, dcr Philosophie im Islam^ 
Stuttgart 1901, p. 177 et sdq.'). The last thinker 
of Islam, Ibn Khaldun, as has already been poin¬ 
ted out, based his system on history, in the events 
of which he recognised an ordered law (T. J. de 
Boer, loc. citd). Cp. I. Goldziher, Die isla??nscke 
und die jiidisehc Philosophie^ in P. Hinneberg, 
Die KuUur der Gegemvart^ part i., sect. 5 (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1909), p. 45 — 77 - 

The Mongols in the East and the Berbers in 
the West destroyed the flower of Muslim civili¬ 
zation, and their devastating influence is more 
apparent in the field of literature than in any 
other. It is true that the literary output w-as 
enormous even after the vii. (xiii.) century, but 
no new idea and no new form has made its ap¬ 
pearance. The greatest variety and the most rapid 
rate of production are the two most coveted titles 
to fame. To the untiring industry of men like 
al-Suyuti, al-Murtada ’ 1 -ZabIdI, and ‘Abd al-Kadir 
al- 15 aghdadl we owe stores of invaluable informa¬ 
tion m consequence of the fact that many docu¬ 
ments of the literary past of their civilization 
which are irretrievably lost to us, rvere still ac¬ 
cessible to them; but from the point of view of 
the history of literature as such they are of no 
account. 

Bibliography. C. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
arah. Litter, (vol. i., Weimar 1898, vol. ii., 
Berlin 1902); id., Gesch. d. arah. Litter.ly= Die 
Litteraturen des Ostens in Einzeldarstellungen., 
vib; Leipzig, 1901); Cl. Huart, LJtterature 
arabe (Paris, 1902); id.. History of Arabic 
literature.! transl. by Lady M. Lloyd (Short 
histories of the literatures of the worlds ed. by 
E. Gosse, xi.); 1 . Fizzi, Letteratura araba 
(= Manuali LLocpli! serie scient.! N®. 335 ' 33 ^) 
Milan 1903); R. A. Nicholson, A literary 
history of the Arabs (in the library of literary 
history, London 1907); cp. also E. G. Browne, 
A literary history of Persia (London 1902, 
1906); M. J. de Goeje, Die arabischc Litcratur 
in P. Hinneberg, Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
part i., sect. 7 (Berlin-Leipzig igo6), p. 132— 
160; P. L. Cheikho, La litterature arabe au 
XLXe sci'ecle, ire partie de 1800 a iSyo (al- 
Adab aHarabtya fi 'l-karn al-tdsp ^ashar') 
(Beirut, 1908; tirage-a-part from al-Machriq)-, 
Moritz Steinschneider, Die Arabische Litteratur 
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der Juden^ ein Beitrag zur Litteraturgeschichtc 
der Araber ^ grossenteils nach handschriftlichen 
Quellen (Frankfort o. M., 1902); Georg Graf, 
Die christlicJi-arabische Litteratiir bis ziir fran- 
kischen Zeit {Eeide des XI. yahrhl) eine litterar- 
liistorischc Shizze (~ Strassburger thcologiscJie 
Studicfi., ed. by A. Ehrhard and E. lluller, 
viii.,_l). (BR0CKELM.4NX.) 

'ARABI PASHA, leader of the Egyptian 
Nationalist party. — Ahmad 'Arab! al-Masri 
(= al-Misri, ‘the Egyptian’), as he called himself 
with pride, was the son of a fellah of Lower 
Egypt. He entered the army and under the Khe¬ 
dive Tawfik (Tewfik) rose to the rank of colonel 
and commander of the 4*!' regiment. He took a 
subordinate part in the officers’ revolt of 1879 
under Ismail, and later in the great military 
revolt of 1881-1882 he headed the movement 
which is known to history by his name. 

The occasion which first gave 'ArabI political 
prominence arose out of the difficult relations 
which for a long time had been existing between 
the Egyptian and the Turkish-Circassian officers 
favoured Ijy the Turkish Pashas in authority. The 
conflict took an acute form and led in January 
1881 to a complaint lodged by 'Alt Fehml, the 
commander of the i. regiment, and 'Arabt against 
the minister of war ‘Othman Pasha Rifki. The 
ministry procrastinated, in spite of the fact that 
the complaints were perfectly justified and even 
attempted secretly to arrest the two colonels in 
order to have them courtmartialled: this led to a 
mutiny of the troops who lilrerated the colonels 
and demanded of the Khedive the dismissal of 
the war minister. Tawftif was forced to give way 
and at the desire of the mutinous troops ap¬ 
pointed Mahmud Pasha Sami al-BarudI minister 
of war. The army now became the exponent of 
national aspirations, and it was by mere chance 
that “ArabI, by no means a great personality and 
an unpractical theorist, found himself at the head 
of the movement. In the summer of 1881 another 
change occurred in the ministry of war and in 
September “ArSbi and his regiment were removed 
from Cairo. This led to new disturbances which 
found expression in a second great military de¬ 
monstration in front of the '’Abdln palace (9. Sep¬ 
tember). The Khedive was forced to change the 
ministry and to summon the chamber of notables. 
In answer to this concession ‘.\rabl and his com¬ 
promised colleagues left Cairo with their regiments 
in the beginning of October. 'ArabI, now a po¬ 
pular hero, had a triumphal progress through the 
city which he left after delivering a stirring speech. 
The position of the government however was 
hardly strengthened by his absence, as the actual 
power still remained exclusively in his hands: it 
was therefore resolved to give him a place in the 
government, and on 4. Januai-y 1882 he was ap¬ 
pointed under-secretary of state in the ministry 
of w’ar. Attempts at intervention on the part of 
the Powers and the struggle about the rights of 
the chamber with regard to the budget led, on 
4. February, to the formation of a new’ ministry 
under Mahmud Sami, who enjoyed the confidence 
of the Nationalist party, and gave “Arab! a place 
in his cabinet as minister of war. On II. April 
a Turkish-Circassian conspiracy against “ArabI was 
discovered and the officers implicated were sen¬ 
tenced to loss of rank and exile to the Sudan. 
According to English sources however the alleged 


conspiracy was entirely the product of “Arabi’s 
fears; and the latters whole activity according 
to this view is to be explained by his fear of 
punishment after the first mutiny. Once started 
on his downw’ard career, fear is supposed to have 
led him further and further. However this may be, 
the confirmation of the sentence on the Turkish 
officers on the part of the Khedive led to a con¬ 
flict between the latter and the ministry who 
summoned the notables without consulting the 
Khedive. The latter now put the matter in the 
hands of the Sultan of Turkey, and Great Britain 
and France organised a naval demonstration at 
.Alexandria (20. May), as they refused to treat 
with the ministry in power and feared for the 
safety of the foreign residents. The ministry was 
forced to resign 26. May: on the 281b however 
'ArabI at any rate was re-appointed minister of 
war in response to a very general demand. 

The feverish excitement created by the high¬ 
handed action of the Powers and especially by 
the naval demonstration found a sudden outlet 
at .Vle.xandria on il. June. A quite ordinary 
street brawl developed into a sanguinary riot with 
a pronounced anti-foreign and anti-Christian ten¬ 
dency: 57 Europeans and 140 Egyptians were 
killed. “.ArabI was perfectly innocent of complicity 
in these events which created a terrible panic 
among Europeans and caused them to leave Egypt 
in large numbers. Alexandria, where the Khedive 
resided during the summer, became henceforward 
the centre of gravity of the situation. As the 
relations to the Powers became more and more 
strained and a European or Turkish intervention 
was bound to ensue, “Arab! began to organise 
the defence of the country. Great Britain protested 
against the attempted strengthening of the forti¬ 
fications of Alexandria, an ultimatum was pre¬ 
sented, and on ii. July, after the French vessels 
had left the harbour, the bombardment of Alexan¬ 
dria, which had been notified to all the Powers 
beforehand, took place. The troops quitted the 
town, which now fell into the hands of the po¬ 
pulace and was burned. These excesses were headed 
by a certain Sulaiman Dawnd Bey Sami, who 
pretended to act on “Arabi’s orders, though the 
latter succeeded in his trial in proving his inno¬ 
cence. .After the fell of Alexandria the Khedive 
fell into the hands of the English. 'ArabI as the 
only legitimate representative of the government 
organised the resistance; on 2. August he pro¬ 
claimed himself the Sultan s representative and 
called the Khedive a traitor. In reply he was 
declared a rebel by the Khedive on the 9. and 
by the Sultan on the 15. August. On 13. Sep¬ 
tember “.Arab! was defeated at al-Tell al-Keblr 
by the British troops who had landed in Egypt 
under Lord Wolseley; “Arab! fled, but on the 
15* he fell into the hands of the English at 
Cairo. In the ensuing trial he was sentenced to 
death, but the sentence was commuted to one of 
exile, and he was sent to Ceylon, whence he 
received permission to return in 1901. 

■Views on “Arab! and the Egyptian revolution 
will differ according to the political position of 
the critic: English, French and Arabic sources 
contradict each other in all important particulars. 
It is a fact that the misgovernment under IsmaTl 
had brought the country to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. The attempts at reorganisation seemed to 
deliver Egypt entirely into European and Turkish 
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hands. This conviction created in the upper classes 
of the population a profound discontent not always 
swayed hy moderate counsels, which developed 
into a great Nationalist movement too late recog¬ 
nised as such in Europe. It was a movement of 
the educated, 'Ulama^, officers and civil servants, 
and its character was not pronouncedly fanatical 
and religious, or essentially anti-foreign; but it 
was directed against the excess of- European ex¬ 
ploitation and the arrogance of the Turkish Pashas. 
Its motto was Masr H 'l-Masriyin^ Egypt for the 
Egyptians. 

The Nationalist movement found its first expres¬ 
sion in the insubordination of the army. The 
alliance with the mutinous army, sought at first in 
secret and later quite openly, secured for it a 
short period of success, at the same time however 
destroying all hope of European assistance. It 
appears from Lord Cromer’s memoirs that Great 
Britain absolutely declined to recognise in any 
way the de facto authority created by the military 
revolt, and made all attempts at reorganisation 
conditional on the removal of the revolutionary 
leaders and the restoration of legitimate authority. 
It cannot be denied however that 'Arabl’s power, 
although obtained by force, had received the 
official sanction of the state. According to expert 
opinion he did not legally become a traitor until 
after the bombardment of Alexandria, when he 
proclaimed himself ruler of Egypt. This view of 
the political situation as well as the urgent pres¬ 
sure of France (Gambetta, de Freycinet) caused 
Great Britain to adopt a policy of intervention 
which inevitably led to the occupation of the 
country; the occupation was undertaken by England 
alone owing to the fact that France at the last 
moment declined to co-operate. 

Bibliography. Cromer, Modern Egypt i. 
174 ct seq. ; W. ven Griinau, Die stoats- und 
volkerrechtlicbc Stellung Agyptens.^ p. 133 et seq.\^ 
Ancien juge mixte (van Bemmelen), VEgypte 
et PEurope'., W. Blunt, Secret history of the 
British occupation of Egypt', A. Milner, England 
in Egypt', Salim Khalil al-Nakka.sh, Misr li 
'l-Misrlytn (Alexandria 1884) iv—ix. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

^ARABISTAN, ‘the Arab country’,, modern 
offieial ^iesignation, used almost to the exclusion 
of the old name, of the Persian district which 
formerly was mostly called Khuzistan. For further 
particulars see article khuzistan. Following the 
Persian usage 'Arabistan denotes occasionally the 
Arabian peninsula. (Streck.) 

‘ARABKIR C^araegIr), i.e. ‘conquest of the 
Arabs’, Armenian ‘Arabker, town in Turkish 
Armenia, situated to the North of Malatiya on 
the road from Egin to Malatiya under 38° N.L, 
and E. of Greenwich. The town lies in a 

depression, closed in by rocks of basalt, at a short 
distance from the western bank of the Euphrates, 
a tributary of which called ‘ArabkIr-.Su flows 
through it. The climate of “Arabklr owing to the 
high situation is inclement. The extensive orchards 
surrounding the town are worthy of notice. The 
modern settlement does not go back beyond the 
beginning of the xix. century; the exterior of 
the town is therefore quite modern; at an earlier 
period the town was situated '/j hour further to 
the North on a site still called Eski Shehr, ‘the 
Old Town’, wherfe traces of buildings are still 
visible. The Byzantines know the town under the 


name of Arabrakes; on the other hand it is not 
mentioned by any of the early Arabic geographers, 
though referred to several times in Ibn Bibi’s 
(wrote about 680 = 1281) chronicle of the Seldjuk 
edited by Houtsma (Leiden 1902). ‘Arabkir shows 
clear signs of advancing prosperity. The number 
of inhabitants was calculated by Ainsworth in 1839 
at 8000 (6000 Armenians); the British consul- 
general J. Brant who visited the town a few years 
before that date counted 6000 houses (4800 in¬ 
habited by Turks, 1200 by Armenians); the latter 
figure would indicate a larger number of inhabitants. 
Taylor in 1868 notes 35 000 inhabitants. A large 
number of these, particularly the Armenian families, 
support themselves by weaving (manufacture of 
cotton cloths from English yam). Every year large 
numbers of emigrants leave the hills of ‘Arabkir 
and Kharput, in order to tiy their fortunes in 
Stambul, Diyarbekr, Damascus, Aleppo and the 
sea-port towns; at Aleppo especially a servant 
hailing from ‘Arabkir is, or was formerly, to be 
found almost in every house. 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, The lands 
of the eastern caliphate (Cambridge 1905) p. 
119; Hadj^i Khalifa, Dyihdn Numd (transl. by 
M. Norberg, Lund 1818) p. 624; St Martin, 
Memoire histo). et geograph, sur PArmenie 
1818) i. 189; Ritter, Erdkunde x. 793— 799 ; 
E. Reclus, Nouvelle geographic nnivers. ix. 371; 
J. Brant in the fourn. of the Roy. Geograph. 
Society (1836) vi. 202 et seq.', Moltke, Briefe 
uber Zustande und Begcbenheiten in der Tiirkei 
in den Jahren iSyy — iSyg (Berlin 1841) p. 
357; W. Ainsworth, Travels and researches in 
Asia Minor etc. (London 1842) ii. 5; Taylor’s 
report in the Journ. of the Roy. Geograph. 
Society (London 1868). (Streck.) 

'ARAP (accident), correlative of djaivhar 
(substance), denotes every thing in any respect 
appertaining to a subject. The philosophers restrict 
the use of the term especially to the 2.—10. 
Aristotelian categories; the ‘Mutakallimln’however 
use it in a very wide sense for everything that 
is not dfawhar. It is stated to be a characteristic 
element in the teaching of the Mutakallimln, that 
for various stated reasons they deny the possibility 
of the existence of an accident in another acci¬ 
dent. — Cp. e.g. Diet, of techn. terms, p. 986 et seq. 

(T. J. DE Boer.) 

ARADA (also arda; a.), the termite (termes 
arda, white ant). Our knowledge concerning this 
insect which is found in all hot countries up to 
40” N. and S. Lat. is still very scanty; the Arabs 
were nearly as well informed, at any rate as far 
as the species occurring within the Muslim world 
are concerned. The insect described by Arabic 
authors is the white ant which is found in Egypt 
in a few species, more frequently further up the 
Nile in Nubia, and most frequently in the Sudan. 
The Arabs made the observation that some of 
the ‘little white worms’ possess wings during 
some part of their life (‘after a year’, Kazwlnl), 
but failed to recognise the connexion of this fact 
with their sexual life. The social life of the ter¬ 
mites, their common labour in constructing the 
conical heaps of clay with, countless tunnels, their 
battles with the ants, and particularly their activity 
in destroying wood, whereby they became quite 
a plague, were well known. Arsenic and the dung 
of cattle were supposed to be a protection against 
them. The voraciousness of the termite and the 
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damage caused by them were proverbial, and the | 
popular superstition, which regards them as heralds 
of death, seems to be very old. In the Kor’an 
(sura 34, 13) Solomon is shown to be dead by 
‘a reptile of the earth which gnawed his staff, 
and in North Africa people still say; ‘when a 
person is going to die, then comes the arda 
knowing it well’. 

Bibliography'. Kazwim (ed. Wilstenf.) 
i. 428; Damirl i. 24 (Jayakar’s transl. i. 39 
ct seq.y., Hartmann, Reise des Baron Barmin.^ 
p. 283—286, 443, 643; Brehm, Tierkben (3. 
ed., 1892) ix. 560 et seq. (Heu..) 

ae-A‘RAF (a.), plur. of ‘t>/ [q. v.]; sural 
al-A^rdf is the title of sura 7. 

‘ARAFA or ‘^Arafat, a hill famous as a place 
of pilgrimage with an adjoining plain of the 
same name, 6 hours to the East of Mekka. It is a hill 
of granite of moderate dimensions reaching a re¬ 
lative height of 150—200 feet. On the East broad 
steps of stone lead to the top; on the bo'h step 
thei'e is a platform containing the pulpit from 
which a khutba (sermon) is annually delivered on 
the afternoon of the 9. Dhu ’l-Hidjdja (the day 
of ‘Arafa). On the top there stood formerly a 
Kubba hamed after Umm Salima (thus Ibn Dj u- 
bair, ed. de Goeje, p. 173) which was destroyed 
by the Wahhabis. According to 'All Bey pious 
Muslims may not penetrate beyond the platform. 
The hill is usually called Djebel al-Rahma (hill 
of mercy). Another name is said to have been 
Ilal, but it is doubtful whether this appellation 
really referred to the hill; Wellhausen regards it 
as the name of a shrine or perhaps of the deity 
worshipped on the spot in the pre-islamic period. 
Pictures of the hill are found in ‘Ali-Bey and 
Burton; see bibliography. — The plain of ‘Arafat 
spreads southwards from the hill of ‘Arafat and 
is bounded on the East by the lofty mountain- 
chain of Ta’if. It is covered by a low growth of 
mimosa plants, and is filled with life only on 
one day of the year (g. Dhu ’l-Hidjdja) when the 
pilgrims pitch their camp for the celebration of 
the prescribed umhuf. Cp. the pictures in Burck- 
hardt and especially in Snouck Hurgronje, Bilder 
aus Mekka., xiii—xvi. The wuknf or festival as¬ 
sembly takes place on the afternoon of the day 
mentioned and lasts until after sunset. The pil¬ 
grims present express their religious fervour by 
loud shouts of labbaika., by prayers and recitation 
of the Korean. 

The origin of the name ‘Arafa is unknown. 
The legendary explanation is that Adam and Eve 
who had been separated from each other after 
their expulsion from paradise, met again at this 
spot and recognised one another (/fl‘5/'o/h); Arabic 
authors also mention other etymologies of a si¬ 
milar nature. 

Bibliography. Wustenfeld, Die Chroniken 
der Stadt Mekka i. 418-419, ii. 89 etc.; Yakut, 
Mte^^am iii. 645-646; Ibn Djubair (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 168-169; Ibn Batuta (Paris) i. 397- 
398; Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia'., Ali Bey, 
Travels i. 67 et seq.', Burton, Pilgrimage to el- 
Medinah andMeccah (2. ed.) ii. 214 et seq.', Snouck 
Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche feest, p. 141 et seq. 
AL- ARA^SH, French orthography Earache, 
sea-port town in Morocco situated on the 
Atlantic coast about 44 miles S. W. of Tangiers 
and 83 miles N. W. -of Fas (Fez), under 35” 13' 
N. Eat. and 8“ 28' 22" W. Long. (Paris). 


Earache is built on the slopes of a hill domi¬ 
nating the left bank of the Wed Lekkus at the 
spot where the river joins the ocean. The town 
is surrounded by an old turreted wall, whiclj is 
adjoined on the land side by the Kasba and 
towards the sea by a fortress. It offers little that 
is of interest; ‘the streets are dirty, the mosques 
common-place, the Kasba is only a heap of ruins. 
The only really picturesque spot is the square 
of the Siik containing both the bazar and the 
market, which is surronded on its four sides 
by white arcades.’ (Aubin, Le Maroc d'au- 
jourcThui, 2. ed., p. 90). The surroundings contain 
groves of orange and olive-trees, pomegranates 
and even vineyards which produce the wine con¬ 
sumed by the Jews of Northern Morocco. Ea¬ 
rache possesses a certain importance from the 
economic point of view owing to its short distance 
from Fas and the fertility of the Wed Lekkus 
valley, the marshes of which support numerous 
herds. The harbour serves as port of transit for 
merchandise destined for Fas, and for the export 
of the produce of the Khlot (Akhlatl and the 
Gharb, particularly wool which is sent to England, 
France and Germany. In 1901 the imports reached 
5 040 000 and the exports I 230 000 francs. Un¬ 
fortunately the alluvial deposits of the Wed Lek¬ 
kus have formed a sand-bank which makes the 
harbour inaccessible for vessels of large tonnage, 
and even renders the landing dangerous during 
one half of the year. The population is about 
5000, including 2000 Jews and about 200 Euro¬ 
peans, two thirds of whom are Spaniards. There 
is a Spanish Catholic mission directed by the' 
Franciscans, a Protestant mission and a school of 
the Alliance Israelite. 

Earache has taken the place of the Roman 
colony Lixus, which in its turn had replaced the 
Lybian-Punic town of Lyx. Both of these towns 
were situated at a distance of about an hour to 
the N. E. of Earache; their site is still marked 
by ruins called ‘Shemmish’ by the natives. — The 
old town is not mentioned by any .Arabic author 
prior to the xiii. century. It was probably founded 
by the Berber tribe of the Beni ‘Arus who, by 
reason of the vineyards abounding in the district, 
gave it* the name of el-‘ArIsh mta‘ Beni ‘Arus. 
The Almoravid sultan Ya‘kub al-Mansur built 
here a fortress to command the mouth of the 
Wed Lekkus. In 1270 it was taken by the 
Andalusian Christians who massacred the male 
inhabitants and carried off the women as slaves. 
The town however recovered again and was fre¬ 
quently visited by merchants from Genoa and 
Venice who brought linen, silk and glass and 
exported wool, leather and cotton. 

The situation of Earache near the straits of 
Gibraltar could not fail to excite the covetousness 
of the Christian powers. An unsuccessful attempt 
at occupation was made by the Portuguese after 
they had taken possession of Arzila. They suc¬ 
ceeded in 1477 in gaining possession of an island 
at the mouth of the river, but had to retire soon 
afterwards, as the natives obstructed the channel 
by means of tree trunks. For the protection of 
the town against fresh attacks the king of Fas 
erected in Earache a Kasba large enough to hold 
600 foot-soldiers and 300 horsemen. The Spaniards 
were more successful than the Portuguese. After 
various fruitless negotiations undertaken by 
Philip II who declared ‘that Earache was wprth 
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more than all Africa’ they succeeded in i6io in 
obtaining the cession of the town. It was yielded 
up to them by Muhammad al-Shaikh al-Ma^mun 
for the price of their support against his rival 
al-Zaidan. On 24. November- 1610 the Marquis 
de Saint-Germain took possession of Larache in 
the name of Philip III king of Spain. The Spanish 
occupation lasted 79 years. Large sums were spent 
by them on fortifying the town and on the erec¬ 
tion of a Franciscan convent; they were however 
almost continually besieged in the town by the 
Muslims and gained no advantage from their 
possession. In 1689 Mulai Isma'il, resolved to 
‘purge the sea-board’ of all Christians, marched 
against Larache at the head of an army of 160QO 
men re-inforced by bands of ‘volunteers of the 
faith’. After a siege lasting 5 months the town 
was forced to surrender. Some of the officers and 
the ecclesiastics were sent back to Europe, but 
the rest of the garrison were carried off as pri¬ 
soners in contravention of the terms of the capi¬ 
tulation, and set to work at the building of Me- 
quinez. The Djebala and the tribes of the Rif 
furnished the new inhabitants. Henceforward La¬ 
rache remained in the possession of the Moroc¬ 
cans, though on various occasions it became the 
object of naval demonstrations on the part of 
Christian powers. In 1765 the French attempted 
to destroy a number of pirate ships which had 
taken refuge in the harbour, but they suffered a 
serious defeat and lost 450 men. No greater 
success attended the enterprise of the Austrian 
admiral Bandiera who attempted in 1830 to set 
fire to the remains of the Moroccan fleet moored 
under the walls of the town; he was forced to 
retire with considerable losses. During the war 
between Spain and Morocco in i860 Larache was 
bombarded by the Spanish fleet, but owing to 
a great storm, which made the shooting of the 
squadron very uncertain, little damage was in¬ 
flicted. 

Bibliography. La Primaudaie, Villes ma- 
ritimes de Maroc., in the Rev. Africaine., 1872; 
P. Castellanos, Historia de Maruecos (Tangiers, 
1898), ch. vi.; R. Leclerq, Monographic icono^ 
niique de Lareiche {^Bulletin du eoniite de rAfrique 
fran(aise. Renseignements coloniaiix.^ I 905 i 
I ibis, p. 453—465; i2bis, p. 530, 533 and 
1906, nO. 2, p. 43—49); Meakin, The land of 
the Moors., p. 147—157 [See also Bibliography 
in the article morocco]. (G. Yver.) 

ARAKAN, the northernmost division of the 
province of Burma in Further India conquered 
by the British in 1826. The present capital is 
Akyab, the name of the former capital is Mro- 
haung (English spelling Myohaung). The number 
of inhabitants is 762 102 (1901) of whom 162754 
are Muhammadans. 

ARAL (lake), great lake in Central Asia (Rus¬ 
sian ‘Aralsko'e more’ i. e. ‘sea of Aral’) which 
according to the most recent calculations (1900— 
1902) covers an area of 26 140 square miles 
(without the islands); it receives the two chief 
rivers of Russian Turkistan, the Amu-Darya [q. v.] 
and the Sir-Darya [q. v.]. The ancients do not 
seem to have known lake Aral, though a vague 
notion of its existence may be the foundation of 
the contradictory accounts about the Central 
Asiatic Maiotis (it is conjectured that the pame 
of the sea of Azov was transferred to lake Aral, 
just as the name Tana'is = Don was transferred 


to the Sir-Darya) and about the ‘Marshes of the 
Oxus’ (Oxiane limne, palus Oxiana; in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus palus O x i a). Old Chinese 
sources (from the ii. century A. D. onwards) only 
refer in quite general terms to a ‘Northerg Sea’ 
or ‘Western Sea’ as existing in the district of 
lake Aral. It is similarly uncertain whether the 
lake (linrne) mentioned by the Byzantine ambas¬ 
sador Zemarchos (568 A. D.) may be identified 
with lake Aral. 

More accurate accounts are found in the Arabic 
geographers. It is possible that lake Aral is men¬ 
tioned by an author as early as Ibn Khurdadhbeh 
under the name of lake {bu^ird) of Kurdar 
(cp. Amu-DaryS). It is described by Ibn Roste 
(end of the iii. =: beginning of the x. century) 
who does not however mention its name; ac¬ 
cording to him the lake which receives the Amu- 
Darya had a circumference of 80 parasangs (al- 
Istakhri and the later authours give the figure 
as 100). Near the mouth of the Sir (according to 
Ibn HawTcal two days’ journey from the ‘New 
Village’, Arab. al-Karya al-haditha, Pers. Dih-i 
naw, Turk. Yeni-Kent the situation of which is 
fixed by the ruins of Djankent about 14 miles 
S. W. of the modem Kazalinsk) the coast-line of 
the iv. = X. century seems to have differed but 
little from that of the present day. This applies 
similarly, it seems, to the Southern coast; Mu- 
kaddasl counts a journey of two days from Miz- 
dakhSn (opposite Gurgandj or the modern Kunya- 
Urgent, at a distance of 2 parasangs from what 
was then the right bank of the Amu) to Kurdar, 
thence a day’s journey and two postal stages 
(bartd., at two parasangs each) to ParategIn 
(written both Barategin and Farategin) and from 
there another day’s journey to the coast of the 
lake. It is impossible to say whether the basins 
near the Cink like the Aibugir, which are now 
almost completely dried up, were at that time 
connected with lake Aral; it is certain that no 
connection existed between lake Aral and the 
Sari-Kamish; travellers who wished to go from 
Kh" arizm to the Peceneg country had (according 
to Gardizi) to take the route from Gurgandj to 
the ‘mountain of I^"arizm’ (the Cink) and thence 
through the waterless desert; the ‘lake of Khwa- 
r i z m’ was on the right of this route. Al-lstakhrl 
and the later geographers correctly describe the 
‘lake of Khwarizm’ (Buhairat al-Khwarizm) as a 
salt-water lake without any outlet to the sea; 
Mas'tldl alone (who calls the lake after the town 
of Djurdjaniya i. e. Gurgandj) erroneously assumes 
a connection between lake Aral and the Caspian 
Sea. In the Djahan-Namah (beginning of the vii. 
= xiii. century) and the works dependent on this 
source (including that of Djur^anl, died 881 = 
1476-1477) tfie name ‘lake of Djand’ (Buhaira-i 
Djand after the .well-known town on the lower 
Sir) is used side by side with ‘lake of Khwarizm’. 

For the period from the vii. (xiii.) to the x. 
(xvi.) century we possess no accounts of lake Aral 
which are not borrowed from the written sources 
of an earlier time. Hafiz-Abru (820= 1417) goes 
as far as to state that the ‘lake of Khwarizm’ men¬ 
tioned in the ‘books of the ancients’ no longer existed 
in his time. The Amn-Darya was at that period 
generally regarded as a tributary of the Caspian 
Sea; according to some sources even the Sir no 
longer joined lake Aral. The merchant Badr al- 
Dln al-RumI (quoted by the geographer Ibn Fadl 
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Allah al-'Omarl) states as early as the viii. (xiv.) 
century that the Sir ‘changes its direction’ at a 
distance of three days’ journey below IJjandj ac¬ 
cording to Hafiz Abru the river joined the Amu; 
in the Baber-Namah it is stated that the Sir joins 
no other river but loses itself in the sands of the 
desert. In the case of the Amu these geogra¬ 
phical statements can be verified by means of 
accounts concerning historical events on the 
lower course of the river [cp. Amu-Daiya]: for 
the Sir no such accounts are in our possession. 
Already Abu ’ 1 -Ghazi calls lake Aral ‘the sea of 
the Sir’ (Sir-Tehizi); he does not seem to have 
been aware of the statement that the Sir at one 
time did not reach the lake. Accoiding to the 
same author the Amu did not find the way back 
to lake Aral until after the year 980 (1572-1573); 
it is uncertain whether the very obscure words in 
the travels of the Englishman Jenkinson (.A. D. 
1558) refer to lake Aral. The word ‘Aral’ (Turk., 
‘island’, in this case probably designation of the 
delta island) is found for the first time in Abu 
’ 1 -GhazI as the name of the ‘place where the 
river opened into the lake’; later it gave its 
name to the lake (among the Kirghiz Aral-Tenizi). 
In the xii. (xviii.) century the delta island Aral 
was an iudependaut state with the capital Kung- 
rat; it was not re-united with l^Iwa until the 
reign of Muhammad Rahim Khan (1221—1247 = 
1806—1826). 

The earliest Russian source mentioning lake 
Aral is the so-called ‘great map’ (beginning of 
the xvii. century) where it is called the ‘dark- 
blue sea’ (sineye more) and .erroneously connected 
with the Caspian. The lake bears the same Rus¬ 
sian name on the map accompanying Witsen’s 
Koord- en Oost-Tartaryc (first edition in 1687). 
In Russian documents the name ‘Aralsko'e more’ 
occurs for the first time in 1697. On Western 
European maps this name is found as early as 
1723 (in de I’lsle), though the Greek Bazilios 
Batatzes who visited Central Asia in 1727, claims 
to have brought the first account of the lake to 
Europe and thereby to have created a great sen¬ 
sation in London. The first scientific survey and 
description. of the lake is due to the expedition 
of Butakow and Pospelow (1S47-1848). The as¬ 
sumption that the area of the lake has decreased 
considerably within historical times (which theory 
cannot be reconciled wdth the historical accounts 
referred to above) arose from the fact that an 
advance of the coast-line was observed in several 
cases; during the last twenty years however a 
constant rise of the w’ater level has been observed 
in the case of lake Aral as well as in that of 
the other lakes of Turkistiin; everywhere the 
water has again reached the coast line of 1847 
and in many case considerably advanced beyond 
it. It would appear that a periodical rise and 
fall of the level of the lake must also be as¬ 
sumed for the preceding centuries; the scientific 
theory of a rapid desiccation of the inland coun¬ 
tries (Persia, Turkistan etc.) has altogether been 
robbed of its foundation by the study of the 
Arabic geographers. 

B i b iiog?-ap hy. The lake has been ex¬ 
plored in the years 1900—igo2 by L. Berg 
under the auspices of the Imp. Russ. Geogr. 
Soc., section Turkistan; cp. the reports in the 
‘Izw'estiya’ of the section in question, vol. iii., 
Tashkent 1902 (with which cp. the collection 


of the historical accounts concerning the lake 
by Barthold, ibid. vol. iv., and the review in 
the Mitteil. des Seminars fur orient. Sprachen.^ 
IVesias. Stud., vi. 216) and in the periodical 
‘Zemlew'ed'enie’• 1901. An exhaustive mono¬ 
nograph on lake Aral in Russian by the same 
author appeared in 1908 (also with German 
title: Der Aral-See. Versuch ciner physisch- 
geographisehen Monographie). 

(W. B.vrthold.) 

ARAR. [See h.\rar.] 

ARARAT (Turkish AghRIdagh, Egridaoh; 
Armen. M-\sik; Pers. Kuh-i Nuh, ‘mountain of 
Xoah’), the most important elevation of the 
Armenian highlands. The Ararat massif is 
situated between 44’ and 45° E. Long. (Greenw.) 
and under 39'’ 40' X. Lat.; it rises almost w'ithout 
the intervention of any foot-hills from the flat 
plain of the Araxes which it skirts in a wide 
curve stretching from X. E. to S. W.; only towards 
the West certain ridges (called Sinak; cp. Dubois, 
Voyage iii. 454) form a connection with the Ab- 
and Bingol-Dagh. The Ararat group has a cir¬ 
cumference of 80 miles and covers an area of 
457 sq. miles. It culminates in tw-o peaks, 
the great .Ararat (16757 feet) in the X". W. and 
the little Ararat (12727 feet) in the S. E.; the 
two peaks are connected’ by a narrow ridge of 
flat round shape and a length of 8-9 miles which 
bears the name Sardar Bulagh after a spring 
situated about 5 miles below it. A pass leads 
across this ridge. The absolute height of the 
Ararat exceeds that of any European mountain 
and by its relative height of 14 180 feet it sur¬ 
passes most of the famous giants of the other 
continents. P'or owing to the fact that the Araxes 
valley at Aralykh has a height of 2578 feet only 
the Aiarat towers above its surroundings to a 
much greater extent than the gigantic heights of 
the Himalayas or the South American Andes. 
Viewed from the North this unique monolith 
affords what is perhaps the sublimest landscape 
picture in the world. 

The great Ararat (Djebel al-IIaritJ!) has the 
shape of a slightly rounded cone; the peak forms 
■an almost circular plateau with a circumference 
of 150—200 paces sloping down steeply in all 
directions; fields of snow and glaciers descend 
from it to a depth of 3250 feet. The N. E. slope 
of the great Ararat is crossed from top to bottom 
by a deep depression (the valley of St. James), 
the uppermost part of which forms a vast hollow 
closed in by perpendicular walls of rock; the 
lower part now a stony desert was once inha¬ 
bited (village of .Arguri, 5645 feet, and monastery 
of St. James). The little Ararat (Djebel al-Huw'ai- 
ritli) has the beautiful shape of a regular pointed 
cone. All the elevations throughout Eastern Ar¬ 
menia are volcanic and this applies also to the 
.Ararat group. The most terrible earthquake of 
the last centuries was that of 20. June 1840 
which caused a vast mountain slide; the latter 
destroyed a flourishing community, the ancient 
Arguri (old Armen. Akori; cp. Hiibschmann, 
Indogerman. Forschungen xvi. 364, 395) with 
nearly all its inhabitants, about 1600, as well as 
the small monastery of St. James situated almost 
2 miles higher up with its monks, and the spring 
of St. James. 

The whole Ararat district suffers from an ex¬ 
treme lack of water; in spite of the large masses 
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of snow which cover it, the slopes of the great 
Ararat posses only two springs of any importance 
(particularly the spring of Sardar Bulagh = spring 
of the governor, already referred to, 7442 feet; 
the famous spring of St. James has changed its 
situation since 1840), on the little Ararat there 
are no springs at all. The latter does not reach 
the region of perennial snow unlike the great 
Ararat (snow boundary at 13 582 feet in the N. 
and 12 812 feet in the S.). 

Owing to the great lack of water the vegeta¬ 
tion is very scanty. Apart from a small growth 
of birch-trees the Ararat like the other mountains 
of Armenia is characterised by a complete ab¬ 
sence of woods. A poor fauna corresponds to the 
scanty vegetation. Since the destruction of the 
human settlements in the valley of St. James the 
whole Ararat group has been an uninhabited 
lonely desert. Things were quite different in the 
Middle Ages. The Arabic geographer Istakhr! 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 191) mentions expressly that 
the Ararat was rich in timber and game; Mu- 
kaddasl adds that the spurs of the Ararat were 
covered by more than 1000 hamlets. The Armenian 
historian Thomas the Arzrunian (x. cent.) draws 
attention to the w’ealth of the district in stags, wild 
pig, lions and wild asses; cp. Thopdschian in the 
Mitteil. des Semin, f. orient. Sprachcn tn Berlin.^ 
1904, part ii. p. 150. 

The first successful ascent of the great Ararat 
was undertaken on 9, October 1829 by Professor 
Friedr. Parrot of Dorpat, Since then it has been 
ascended more than 20 times usually from Ara- 
lykh on the Northern base. (Cp. the account by 
Rickmer-Rickmers in the Zcitschr. d. Deutsche 
Osterr. Alpenver. xxiv. p. 315), thus e. g. in 
1834 and 1843 Antonomoff, in 1845 by 
Wagner and Abich, in 1856 by Stuait and Mon- 
teith, and several times by Radde, the well-known 
explorer of the Caucasus. One of the most inter¬ 
esting ascents was undertaken in 1850 hy the 
Russian colonel Chodsko for the purpose of the 
triangulation of the Caucasus; he ascended both 
peaks and spent ^nearly a week on the great 
Ararat in the work of mensuration. 

• Since the last war between Russia and Persia, 
the Ararat has been the gigantic boundary-stone 
between three rival powers; the vast mountain 
mass is divided up between Persia, Russia and 
Turkey, the Persian district (Adharbaidjan) be¬ 
ginning on the Eastern base of the little Ararat; 
the North with the chief peaks is Russian, and 
the Southern part belongs to Turkey. For the 
legends connected with the Ararat see the art. 
AL-DJUDI (Djebel). 

Bibliography'. K. Et dknnde x. 77, 

273, 343—345, 356—386, 479—514; Reclus, 
Nouv. giogr. Htiivers. vi. 247—252; H. Abich, 
Geolog. Forsch. in den kaitkasischen Lixndern 
(Vienna, 1882 et seql) ii. 451 et seq. (and pas¬ 
sim); Ivanoviski, Der Ararat (Moscow 1897, 
Russ.); G. le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
caliphate (Cambridge 1905) p. 182; Yakut, 
MsTdjam ii. 183, 779 * For the more impor¬ 
tant Armenian literature of travel cp. the bi¬ 
bliography of the art. ARMENIA, sect. iv. For 
the Ararat the following works are worthy of 
mention: Parrot, Reise zum Ararat (Berlin 
1834) i. 138 et seq.\ F. Dubois de Mont- 
pereux. Voyage autour du Caucase etc., en 
Georgie., Armenie etc. (Paris 1839 et seql) iii. 


358—488; M. Wagner, Reise nach dem Ararat 
(Stutfgart 1848, p. 163—186 '(and passim); 
H. Abich, Geognost. Reise zum Ararat in 
Monatsber. der' Verhandl. der Gesellsch.f. Erdk. 
(Berlin 1846-1847), n. s., vol. iv., and in 
Bullet de la Societe de Giogr. (Paris 1851), 4. 
ser., vol. i.; id.. Die Ersteigung des Ararat 
(St. Petersburg 1849); Parmelee, Life among 
the mounts of Ararat (Boston i868); D. W. 
Freshield, Travels in the Central-Caucasus and 
Bashan (London 1869); M. v. Thielmann, 
Streifzuge im Kaukasus., in Persien etc. (Leip¬ 
zig >875) p. 152 et seq.-., J. Bryce, Trans¬ 
caucasia and Ararat (London iS-jT, 4. ed. 
1896); E. Markoff, Eine Besteig. des grossen 
Ararat (in Ausland, 1889, p. 244 et seq.)-., J. 
Leclerq, Voyage au mont Ararat (Paris 1892); 
Seidlitz, PastuchoiFs Besteig. des Ararat in 
Globus., Ixvi. (1894), p. 309 et seq.-., Rickmer- 
Rickmers, Der Ararat., in Zeitschr. des Deutsch- 
Osterr. Alpenver. xxvi. (1895); Ebeling, 
Der Ararat, ibid., xxx. (1899), p. 144—163 
gives on p. 162-163 some bibliographical and 
cartographical particulars. (Streck.) 

ARAS, the Araxes of the ancients, well- 
known river. [See al-rass.] 

ARBAB (a.), plur. of Rabb [q. v.] 

‘ARBAN, site of ruins in Mesopotamia, 
on the Western bank of the Hiabur, to the 
South of the ITjebel 'Abd al-'^AzIz, situated under 
36'' 10' N. Lat. and 40° 50' E. Long. (Greenw.). 
The remains of the old town are hidden under 
several hills, after one of which the site is 
also called Tell 'Adjabe. It was here that H. A. 
Layard found several winged bulls with human 
heads, products of the genuinely Mesopotamian 
civilization which is closely related to that of 
ancient Babylonia. ‘Arban is probably identical 
with the Gar (.Sha)-dikanna of the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions. During the later Roman period the 
town, then called Arabana, possessed considerable 
milit.ary importance as the principal station on 
the line of frontier against the Parthians. In the 
.\rab period ‘^Arban played an important part as 
the centre of the l^abur district and as place of 
storage for the cotton cultivated in the Khabur 
valley. Geographers (cp. e. g. Yakut s. v. “^Araban) 
and historians refer to it frequently as a flourishing 
town. The date of its destruction is unknown; 
possibly it took place during the Mongol invasion 
under Timur. 

Bibliography-. K. Ritter, Erdkunde xi. 
271; H. X. Layard, Niniveh und Babylon 
(German transl. by Zenker) p. 208 et seq.-, 
M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum per- 
sischen Golf (Berlin 1900) ii. 19—21; id., in 
Zcitschr. d. Gesellsch. f. Erdkunde kxxv'i. {l<)oi), 
p. 69 et seq. ; Streck, in the Zeitschr. f. Assy- 
riologie xviii. 190; G. le Strange, The lands 
of the Eastern caliphate (Cambridge, 1905) 
p. 97. (Streck.) 

ARCHIDONA, old town in the South of 
Spain, the ancient name of which is not cer¬ 
tainly known, situated in the N. E. corner of the 
modem province of Malaga near the rise of the 
Guadalhorce, betw'een Antequera and Loja (on 
the Genii); it has 9000 inhabitants. Among the 
Arabs, who occupied the town in 711 soon after 
the first battle, it was known as A r di i dh o n a 
and Arshidhona (Yakut i. 195 TTrdjn dhnna 
and 1 . 207 Urshudhuna). For a long time it was 
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the capital of .the mountainous province of Rejjo 
(corresponding-to the modern province of Malaga), 
it played a part in history during the rebellion 
of the renegade "^Omar b. Hafsan (with his chief 
fortress Bobastro), and later as a frontier fortress 
of the kingdom of Granada, until it was taken 
in 1431 by the Grand Master of the order of 
Calatrava. 

Bibliography. Dozy, Recherches sur 
I'histoire et la litierature de I'Espagne (3. ed.) 
i. 317 et seq.\ id., Histoire des Musulmans 
d'Espagne ii. 35, 181, 202; Madoz, Diccio- 
nario geogrdphico-estadistico-histbrico ii. 494; 
Simonet, Descripcibn del reino de Granada 
(2= ed.) p. 124; id., Historia de los Mozarabes 
p. 928. [C.. F. Seybold.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The principal forms 
of Islamic religious buildings (Syro- 
Egyptian school). 

Mosques. — The mosque date^ from the 
first beginnings of Islam. The simplicity of Mus¬ 
lim worship allowed of a very simple ground- 
plan which received a fixed form during the 
early centuries of the Hidjra: a large rectangular 
court {sahn) surrounded by arcades (riwak) the 
flat roof (saif) of which rests on arches (tdh) 
supported by columns (panmd) of stone {hadpar') 
or pillars (rukn) of brick (Jibn'). The origin of 
this ground-plan has been traced to various older 
types of buildings (ancient Egyptian temple, old 
Persian palace, Greek agora, Christian basdica); 
but owing to the fact that the oldest monuments 
have either disappeared or been subjected to later 
alterations, an approximate solution of the problem 
can only be expected from excavations and from 
a close examination of the sources respecting the 
earliest mosques. The most recent explorations in 
Samarra show that Mesopotamia as being the re¬ 
sidence of the 'Abbasid caliphs plays an impor¬ 
tant 'part side by side with Arabia and Syria. 

Like the church the mosque has its orientation; 
it is directed towards Mekka (kibla.^ ‘direction 
towards Mekka’), whither the Muslims turn in 
prayer according to the Kor’snic ordinance. The 
absolute orientation of a mosque therefore depends 
on its geographical position. In Syria it is directed 
to the South, in Cairo to the East, or rather 
East-South East. On the side containing the kibla 
the arcade is widened in order to hold the mul¬ 
titude of the faithful; it therefore allows of a 
larger number of naves than the other three ar¬ 
cades. It is called al-luadn al-kibli., ‘the orien¬ 
tated arcade’, in the vulgar language li-vdn kibli 
or simply liwan. This sanctuary is frequently 
divided into two parts by means of a screen of 
trellised wood-work, called maksura. On the side 
nearest the court it contains the platform {dikka^ 
for the officials of the mosque who repeat the 
words of the imam {tnuballigU). The prayer niche 
{kibla., mihrab') which indicates the direction of 
Mekka opens out from the background of the 
sanctuary; by its side is found the pulpit {min- 
bar)., from which the imam and the preacher 
{khatib') direct worship and prayer. 

This arrangement exhibits obvious points of 
resemblance to that of the oldest churches. The 
court surrounded by arcades with a w-ater basin 
{midp') in its centre suggests the atrium which 
also was surrounded by arcades and contained a 
basin for ablutions. The sanctuary corresponds to 
the main part of a church; the screen is a kind 


of choir-screen, the mikrdb a kind of apse on a 
smaller scale. The minaret {manora , mPdhana') 
finally, perhaps an imitation of the bell-tower, 
which contains galleries for the call to prayer 
(adhdn) becomes the outward and visible sign 
of a mosque. Like the original bell-tower it has 
no definite place and rise’s sometimes from a 
corner and sometimes from a side of the building. 
These resemblances are easily explained. The 
Muslim conquerors appropriated the much more 
advanced art which they found among the van¬ 
quished, and in the first place transformed a large 
number of churches into mosques. This was the 
case e. g. with two famous buildings, the great 
mosque of Damascus, and the mosque al-Aksa at 
Jerusalem, which betray their Christian origin at 
the first glance. 

Style and methods of construction change from 
generation to generation, especially as regards the 
choice of material, the gates, the faqades and 
minarets, the profile of the arches in the interior, 
and the ornamentation. But the ground-plan of 
the mosque remains the same down to the time 
of the Ottoman conquest. 

The original classical name of the mosque is 
masdjid., ‘place of prostration’. The Korean knows 
no other expression, and the older writers apply 
it to all mosques irrespective of size. But towards 
the fourth century of the Hidjra the advance of 
civilization and architecture produced a distinction 
between two kinds of mosques. The great mosque, 
in which the assembly of the faithful {djampa) 
meets for the Friday service {djum'^a) receives 
the name masdjid al-dpanioPa., masdjid li 'l-djunfa 
or masdjid djdmP., and we soon meet with the 
shortened form al-diami'^., ‘the great mosque’. From 
that time the expression mas^id denotes only 
mosques of the second rank, the number of which 
gradually becomes less and less. Only the great 
mosques of Mekka, Medina and Jerusalem {al- 
Aksd) are still called masdjiid owing to the fact 
that tradition following the Kor’an gives them 
that name which thus has become popular. 

This development in the use of the expressions 
can be followed in the authors; it is also reflected 
in the inscriptions w'hich contain accurate official 
and dated documents. The great mosque of Ahmad 
ibn Tulun built at Cairo in 265 (879) still bears 
the name of masdqid in the dedicatory inscription. 
But the mosque of the Nilometer also at Cairo, 
erected two centuries later in 485 (1092), is called 
djamf in the three texts of the document re¬ 
cording its foundation. 

Mad rasas. — The Fatimid caliphs while 
spreading the Shfite doctrine in Egypt and Syria, 
effected no change in the ground-plan of the 
mosque; it is found in its old form especially in 
the mosques which they built at Cairo. But the 
development of religious ideas and the political 
situation created in the Muslim East by the 
Mongol invasions and the dismemberment of the 
Baghdad caliphate, led as early as the Fatimid 
period to an orthodox or Sunnite reaction which 
was directed especially against the ‘Alid or Shi'ite 
sects .and dynasties. This religious (Ash‘arite) and 
political (Sunnite) reaction produced a number of 
reforms in all the fields of life. One of the most 
important was the development of the madrasa. 
The latter first arose in Khorasan in the beginning 
of the iv. century of the Hidjra; in its original 
form it was simply a private school of religious 
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sciences i. e. tradition, exegesis and law according 
to the Sunnite rite. But in the v. (xi.) century it 
was turned into a public institution by the Sel- 
djuk sultans of Baghdad, who had become the 
most powerful vassals of the 'Abbasid caliphate 
and the official protectors of Sunnism and Ash- 
'arism; it now became the object of the Madrasa 
to train an elite of officials for all branches 
of the administration. It thus developed into a 
powerful centre of religious and political propa¬ 
ganda, a school of official Sunnism and, in a 
way, a government institution. In this form the 
madrasa was introduced by Sunnite rulers in tfie 
vi. (xii.) century, especially by Nur al-Din into 
Syria and by Salah al-DIn (Saladin) into Egypt. 

Differing from the mosque in nature, object and 
history, the madrasa is also distinct from it in its 
architectural features. At the time when it was 
transplanted into Egypt by Salah al-Drn its 
ground-plan had already assumed fixed forms: a 
small rectangular court without a roof (jahn or 
ktfa) surrounded by four high walls and four 
halls (Jiwan)', the latter form together a Greek 
cross and open into the court by means of a lofty 
arch (^akd ); the exterior angles of the building con¬ 
tain dwelling-houses for the officials and servants of 
the institution. This symmetrical ground-plan with 
its fourfold division is excellently adapted to the 
fourfold madrasa consisting of the schools 
of the four principal Sunnite rites {ha/iafi^ 
shafi^l^ ' maliki^ hanbal'i). Each rite establishes it¬ 
self in one of the four liwans, as is shown by 
the inscriptions of the madrasa of Sultan Hasan 
built at Cairo in 764 (1363). The ground-plan 
in question seems to have its origin in Syria. It 
is found already in the Kasr of '^Amman, a re¬ 
markable Syrian monument of much greater age 
than the Syro-Egyptian madrasas. Like the plan 
of the mosque it combines elements of various 
origin. The liwans are vaulted in the Persian 
style (Sasanid palaces), but the cruciform arrange¬ 
ment round a centre court suggests the sym¬ 
metrical ground-plan of some Byzantine and 
Syrian churches with two axes, with which the 
Kasr also corresponds in some other architectural 
details. 

As in the case of the mosque the style and 
method of construction of the madrasa changed 
from generation to generation. Down to the end of 
the xiv. century the liwans have barrel-vaults 
or '^akct) of bricks {libTi) in the Trakian and Byzan¬ 
tine style (in circular layers of bricks placed on 
end). The most recent great vaulted madrasa at 
Cairo is that built by sultan Barkuk in 788 (1386). 
Later the varrlts are replaced by flat roofs (sakf) 
of wood (^khash^ab') and by ceilings, the rich 
many-coloured ornament of which hardly hides 
the deep decay of architectural art. The only 
vaulted element which remains is the arch of 
hewn stones covering the entrance to the four 
liwans from the court. In spite of all these 
changes ground-plan and arrangement of the 
madrasa remain unaltered down to the time of 
the Ottoman conquest. 

The Sunnite reaction created various institu¬ 
tions akin to the madrasa, particularly the dar al- 
hadith or ‘school of (Sunnite) tradition’. But as 
these institutions did not possess the same poli¬ 
tical importance they only played a subordinate 
part and did not develop a separate architectural 
style; being mere offshoots of the madrasa they 


adopted the ground-plan of that type of building. 

The madrasa retained its character of a go¬ 
vernment institution with political, aims during 
the reign of the Aiyubids who had to fear a 
recrudescence of Shl‘ite doctriness. Its first success 
■was the destruction of the Fatimid school, the 
Ddr aldllm^ a kind of eclectic academy in which 
the sciences inherited from the Persians and an¬ 
cient Creeks were taught. The ShLite sects how¬ 
ever were not the only foes against which Sun¬ 
nism had to fight, as the crusades had raised up 
another enemy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Salah al-Dln and his successors who were handi¬ 
capped by the feudal system and by political 
decentralisation, had only been able to weaken 
it without accomplishing its destruction. This was 
finally effected by Baibars. On the ruins of the 
Aiylibid feudal kingdom he founded the Mamluk 
empire, a centralised state protected by a regular 
army and governed by means of a bureaucratic 
hierarchy. With the help of this powerful lever 
he destroyed at one blow the Latin Kingdom and 
the fortresses of the Assassins, the last bulwark 
of the Shpite heresy in Syria. He conferred upon 
his authority a religious sanction acceptable to 
the Muslim people by assembling at Cairo the 
remains of the caliphate of Ba gh dad destroyed 
by Hula gh u in 1258. Thus re-establishing for his 
own purposes the dualism of spiritual and tem¬ 
poral power he restored the continuity interrupted 
by the Mongol invasion and completed the work 
planned by the great Sunnites of the preceding 
century. 

Thus an end was put to the struggle; the 
war-like spirit of Sunnism, fanned into flame by 
the holy war, had spent itself and turned to good 
works and contemplative study. No longer having 
a fighting part to play, the madrasa necessarily 
lost its old character and became assimilated to 
the mosque. At this stage all great madrasas are 
adapted to the Friday service. The I'man kibll^ 
more spacious than the other three liwans, serves 
as sanctuary and contains pulpit and mihrSb. A 
minaret finally gives to the madrasa the outward 
appearance of a mosque. Meanwhile however the 
madrasa has acquired such importance that, far 
from being absorbed entirely in the mosque, it 
threatens to supplant the latter altogether. While 
the number of great mosques built on the classical 
ground-plan decreases continually, the number of 
madrasas with a cruciform ground-plan continues 
to increase down to the Ottoman conquest. 

This development is reflected in linguistic usage. 
The madrasas intended for worship received the 
name madrasa li ''l~djun^a\ later they were 
simply called djamf like the great mosques. 
MakrIzI, who wrote his topography of Cairo early 
in the xv. century, applies this name to most of 
the Mamluk madrasas. Inscriptions from 830 (1427) 
onwards attest that this was the official usage. 
The word madrasa thus shared the fate of the 
old word mas^id and came to be confined to 
institutions of minor importance. In Egypt at the 
present day it means no more than a secular 
school; every large building connected with the 
cult is called 

The original mosque, masdjid^ is thus split 
into two classes, the great mosque (j^dmF) and 
the small jnosque {niasdiid). The madrasa simi¬ 
larly develops on the one hand into the djamf^ 
on the other into a secular school. Both kinds of 
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finally become identical as far as their 
purpose is concerned, though not in their architec¬ 
tural ground-plan. The latter remained distinct 
down to the time of the Ottoman conquest, which 
led to the disappearance of the ground-plan of 
the madrasa. The Ottomans go on building an* 
increasing number of d/ami^s in Egypt and Syria 
in the style of the great mosques as modified 
under the influence of the Turkish school with 
its type of mosque derived from the church of 
S. Sophia (cupola). 

Monasteries.— The Sunnite reaction which 
introduced the madrasa from Persia into Egypt, re¬ 
ceived in the course of its development an ad¬ 
mixture of elements which, though of very ancient 
origin, had been foreign to early Islam. One 
of the most important of the elements thus as¬ 
similated is Sufism, an oriental monastic system 
of Persian origin with mystical tendency. The 
architectural monument of Sufism is the Safi mo¬ 
nastery or khanakdh (Persian kha?i-gah) which 
first appears in Syria and was introduced into 
Egypt by Salah al-Din, the founder of the first 
Egyptian khanakah. In the latter country ^a- 
nakah soon became almost equivalent to r'lbat^ 
an Arabic word denoting a former military sta¬ 
tion, which has completely lost its original cha¬ 
racter and been transformed into a Sufi monastery. 

Ribat and khanakah flourished under the Aiyu- 
bids and later under the Mamluks, but without 
creating a separate architectural form. The monas¬ 
teries sometimes imitated the plan of the great 
mosque (monastery of the Emir ShaikhQ at Cairo, 
756=: 1355), and sometimes that of the madrasa 
(monastery of Sultan Baibars II at Cairo, 709 = 
1310). Like its two prototypes the monastery is 
furnished with all the elements required for the 
cult, such as minaret, sanctuary, pulpit and mihrab. 
It is only the subsidiary buildings adapted for 
the monastic life with, their long rows of cells 
which give a peculiar character to these monas¬ 
teries. Interesting remains of this type still exist, 
especially at Cairo where the monastery of Sultan 
Inal (858 — 1454) aftbrds the most perfect example. 

At the time of the Ottoman conquest ribat and 
khanakah were supplanted by the tak'iya ^ the 
Turkish-Persian dervish monastery (^takya^ tckke\ 
the architectural arrangement of which was also 
influenced by the school of Constantinople (halls 
with cupolas). Finally we must mention the za- 
wiya^ a word which in the Muslim East and West 
denotes a cell or hermitage, and secondarily a 
monastery; in Egypt it is generally used for a 
small mosque, a prayer house or a chapel. 

Drinking-fountains and schools. — 
Side by side with these three chief types, mosque, 
madrasa and monastery, w'e find two subordinate 
forms of buildings, know’n as sabil and kuttab. 
Sab'll means '•'way^ path' ; the expression fi sahll 
Allah ''on the path of Allah^ for the sake of GoiP 
is applied to any good work, to the holy war as 
well as to the giving of alms; it is used espe¬ 
cially of foundations serving the common good, 
the use of which is free to all. In the East water 
IS most precious; according to a tradition going 
back to Muhammad the offering of a drink of 
water is one of the most meritorious forms of 
alms-giving. Thus while sahll originally denotes 
any charitable foundation, it is the public 
rin ing-fountain which is regarded as the 
sabil par excellence. 


In the architecture of Syria and Egypt the 
sabll rarely stands by itself. It is found on the 
ground floor in the corner of a mosque, a madrasa 
or a monastery, and is characterised by its two 
large rectangular windows placed comer-wise 
which are decorated with charming sculptures and 
closed in by fine bronze gratings. Over the sabll 
is found the elementary school {kiittab or maktab') 
made conspicuous from afar by its elegant loggia 
which opens out towards both fagades by means 
of arcades resting on small columns. This graceful 
type of the sabil-kuttab continued to exist down 
to the Ottoman conquest. After this period the 
sabll is erected by itself, at first in conjunction 
with the kuttab, and later quite independently. 
The style continues to degenerate down to our 
own time: at the present day the drinking-foun¬ 
tain exhibits all the features of the perverted 
taste of the modern Turkish style. 

Monumental tombs. — For the dead of the 
lower orders a grave is sufficient. Those of the 
higher classes not content with a grave require a 
mausoleum. From the earliest times to which it can 
be traced the Syro-Egyptian mausoleum has its own 
style: a cubic room on a square base with a 
vaulted roof. This type may possibly be a remote 
reminiscence of the ancient Egyptian mastaba. It 
is more directly connected with a Christian type, 
the kalybe of which some traces are 

preserved in Syria. The problem of erecting a 
cupola on a square base, executed in a rough 
way in the case of the ancient Syrian kalybe, 
finds in Muslim architecture the most various 
solutions in which the thought and the successive 
inventions of the Persians and Byzantines are 
reflected. The space of iransition from the square 
to the circle is occupied either by planks covered 
with stucco, or by corner-trompes made at first 
of bricks and later of stone, or by stalactite pen- 
dentives of stone. The material used, the pro¬ 
portions, the section of the space of transition, 
of the tympanum and. of the cupola, the orna¬ 
mentation and in fact all the elements of which 
the style is composed, change from generation to 
generation; but the general ground-plan remains 
unaltered down to the Ottoman conquest. 

The classical word for mausoleum is tiaba^ 
But owing to the fact that the cupola is its most 
conspicuous characteristic, the name of the latter, 
kiibba^ is extended to the whole monument. In 
the authors and in the Syro-Egyptian inscriptions 
both expressions used interchangeably denote the 
entire mausoleum i. e. the building enclosing the 
grave. The grave is called kabr or madfan or 
darlh, an Arabic word of Aramaic origin. 

In many cases the mausoleum stands quite 
isolated on a cemetery. But frequently several are 
placed together in one enclosure without 

however forming an organic whole. The mauso¬ 
leum of some great person is often found in the 
corner of some sacred suilding founded by the 

person in question. For sultans and emirs _ 

former slaves who had risen to power but could 

never be sure of their fate on the morrow _ 

were wont like the great Italian condottieri of the 
Renaissance to provide for their tombs early in life. 

The conjunction of the monumental tomb with 
a sacred building creates thfee main types of 
combinations: the mausoleum-mosque the 
mausoleum-madrasa and the mausoleum- 
monastery. We may mention at Cairo; the 
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mosque of Sultan Shaikh (823 = 1420), the ma- 
drasa of Sultan Kait-Bai (879 = 1474) and the 
monastery of Sultan Fara^ (813= 1411) usually 
called the tomb of Barkuk. 

Occasionally we find more complicated types, 
e. g. the mo n as t e r y-ma dr a s a-m au s o 1 e u m. 
To this class belong the monumental tombs of 
the sultans Barkuk (788 = I386).and Inal (858 — 
1454). All these combinations contain the sabtl- 
kuttab and combine one or more minarets with 
one or more cupolas. They do not bear a name 
of their, own, and the inscriptions of these large 
buildings as well as the authors refer to them 
by the names of the different parts according to 
the part to which they wish to draw attention. 

The turba like the other types of Syro-Egyptian 
architecture disappears after the Ottoman conquest. 
The name however continues to exist, though it 
denotes no more than any sepulcral monument. 
After the xvi. century Egypt and Syria have pro¬ 
duced no monumental tombs worthy of their past. 

Shrines and places of pilgrimage. — 
Contrary to the e;cpressed desire of its founder 
Islam adopted at an early dale the cult of saints 
and the belief in miracles worked by the inter¬ 
vention of the saints. This cult was too deeply 
rooted in the religious systems of the East to 
disappear before the name of Muhammad. In 
Syria especially the old pagan worship of local 
deities which had withstood Christianity, con¬ 
tinued to exist under Islam which had to tolerate 
it by affecting to assimilate it. The multifarious 
origin of the Muslim saints finds its explanation 
in the obstinate persistence of such local tradi¬ 
tions. Some of them are pagan deities transformed 
into Muslim saints by a transference of ideas or 
religious conceptions or by a mere change of 
name, others are the great figures of the Korean, 
such as Muhammad, Jesus and the Jewish pro¬ 
phets, others again are historical heroes, con¬ 
querors or great rulers, or finally ascetics, monks 
or scholars who acquired fame during their lives 
and were canonised by the people acting under 
an irresistible impulse towards the supernatural. 
Each of these saints has his sanctuary {tnashhail). 
The belief in miracles worked by their interven¬ 
tion turns the sanctuaries into places of pilgri¬ 
mage {ffiazar^, 

- The mashhad did not produce an architectural 
type of its own. Owing to the fact that it always 
rises from the tomb of the saint it imitates-the 
plan of the mausoleum 5 viewed from an archi¬ 
tectural point of view it is a mere variety of 
the turba, perhaps the oldest variety. It is found 
in any size, from the small white-washed chapel 
covered by a cupola = marabout, 

'zc'c/z, nabl^ niakani) to the great classical mau¬ 
soleum ; they all have a cupola on a rectangular 
base. The only one of these buildings which de¬ 
viates from the traditional plan is the famous 
dome of the rock, the Kubbat al-Sakhra, at Jeru¬ 
salem built by the caliph ‘^Abd al-Malik in 72 
(691) and frequently restored since. A whole 
cycle of Jewish and Christian legends is asso¬ 
ciated with the rock and the enormous cupola 
built on a circular base and surrounded by a 
double octagonal wall. The partly circular, partly 
octagonal type, which no doubt is derived from 
the ground-plan of the Christian monument which 
occupied the site before the kubba, is also-met 
with in a group of Syrian churches of the pre- 


islamic period (BosrS, Ezra‘S, Kal^at Sim'^an etc.). 
But apart from the dome of the rock and a few 
buildings derived from it (dome of the chain in 
Jerusalem, mausoleum of Sultan Kalawun in Cairo 
etc.) the type in question has made no lasting 
impression on Syro-Egyption architecture. 

Apart from turba and mashhad the cupola 
found yet another application in this architecture: 
a small cupola, also called kubba, is found in the 
back-ground of the sanctuary of the great mosque 
in front of the mihrab. This ancient element may 
possibly be a remnant of th^ church, viz. of the 
cupola built over the intersection of the transept 
in front of the choir. This is the only place as¬ 
signed to the cupola in the great mosque in the 
period preceding the Ottoman conquest; the Otto¬ 
mans following the school of Constantinople place 
cupolas systematically on all the halls round the 
court of a great mosque. (M. VAN Berchem.) 

‘^ARD (a.) breadth,, also geographical 
latitude. — Of the numerous meanings of the 
word we may mention that of review of 
troops’. A Diwan al-^ard (cp. glossary to Tabari, 
p. cccLVii), or ‘•bureau of army-lists’ existed as 
early as the ^Abbasid period. Under the Seldju^ 
the head of this department bore the title of 
^arid al-dJaisA’, but the word ^arid^ pi. ^urrad^ was 
also applied to the subordinate officials {katib'). — 
*'Ard or '^ard al-hal (Turkish pronunciation ^arzu- 
kal^ also "arz-i hai) further means petition, 
(lit. ‘^exposition of the circumstances’). 

ARD (a.) earth, country. 

ARDABB (a), Greek apra/Sjf, Syriac ardeba 
or artcba^ name of a measure; in Egypt = 
197, 7 litres. The ardabb = 6 u'aiba rnb^a. 

ARDABIL (ErdebIl), Persian Ardabel, Ar¬ 
menian Artavet (later Artavel), easternmost 
town of the Persian province of A dh a r b a i dj a n, 
situated under 4872*^ loog- (Greenw.) and 
about 38*^. N. I.at., at a distance of a good day’s 
march from the Caspian Sea and 25 miles from 
the Russian frontier. The town stands on an al¬ 
most circular plateau (4940 feet above the level 
of the sea), measuring about 6 hours march in 
diameter, and surrounded on all sides by moun¬ 
tains; to the west of the town is the extinct vol¬ 
cano Sawalan, the Sablan of the Arabic geogra¬ 
phers, which with a height of 15665 feet reaches 
the legion of perennial snow. For many miles 
around the town no trees or shrubs are visible: 
the dry white chalk soil of the plateau can only 
be made fruitful by means of artificial irrigation; 
in the surroundings of the town it has been turned 
into productive fields and meadows which yield 
pasture for numerous herds. The climate of the 
town owing to its high situation is rather incle¬ 
ment (thus already Ibn Fakih in De Goeje, JBi- 
blioth, geogr. arqb. v. 209), but has always been 
regarded as healthy; the vine, oianges and melons 
do not grow, but apples and pears are produced 
in large quantities. The town is situated within 
the watershed of the Araxes (Aras) and Kur. The 
Balik-Su (= fish-river) which rises on the southern 
slope of the Sawalan chain flows through the town 
in several branches; later it joins the Kara-Su, which 
in its turn flows into the Araxes after being 
united with the Ahar river. Near the town are 
found warm mineral springs which attract many 
visitors. It is on account of the springs as well as 
of the healthy air, that Ardabll has always been a 
favourite place of residence of the Persian court. 
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No account pointing to a great ^ antiquity of 
Ardabli is known; the town is not mentioned 
in the early historical literature of the Armenians. 
According to an old tradition (found in Firdawsi, 
Yakut and others) it was built by the Sasanid 
king Peroz (Firuz, A. D. 457—484) whence- 
it was also called Badhan(Abadhan)-Firuz or 
Firuzkerd; cp. Noldeke, Gesch, d. Perser iind 
Araber zur Zeit der ^saniden (Leiden 1879), 
p. 123, note 3, and Vullers, Lexicon persico^ 
latinum i. 77a. The Umaiyads made Ardabil the 
administrative capital of the province of Adhar- 
baidjan at the same time transferring the troops 
stationed at Maragha to that town (cp. e. g. Be- 
ladhori, ed. de Goeje, p. 325); it was not until 
the late ‘^Abbasid period that its place as capital 
of Adharbaidjan was taken by Tabriz. Yakut who 
visited 'Ardabil in 617 (1220) describes it as a 
very populous town; soon after his departure 
the Mongols appeared at the gates: they sacked 
and destroyed the town massacring nearly the 
entire Muslim population. Some time afterwards 
the town was rebuilt more beautifully than be¬ 
fore, and passed through its most flourishing 
period under the rule of the Safawids. In the 
first half of the viii, (xiv,) century Ardabil was 
the residence of a pious ^aikh Ishak Safi 
al-Din who acquired extraordinary influence and 
died towards the middle of the century (735 == 
*334 0 odour oj sanctity. Under his suc¬ 

cessors, the Safawids (Safids), there arose in Ar¬ 
dabil a kind of theocratic state (on the sources 
regarding its origin see: Teufel, in the Zeitschr, 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xxxvi, 91) the 
military power of which chiefly depended on the 
descendants of the Turkish slaves manumitted by 
Shaikh Sadr al-Din, the son of Safi al-Din, the 
so-called Kizil-Ba^ (^Redheads');'cp. A, Muller, 
Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland ii. 346 
et seq. The fifth successor of Sadr al-Din, Isma^il, 
became the founder of the modern Persian state; 
in 908 (1502) he laid down the title of ^'Shaikh 
of the Sufis of Ardabil’ which had been borne 
by his predecessors, and transferred his residence 
to Tabriz as first Shah of Persia. Of later histo¬ 
rical events we may mention that it was in Ar¬ 
dabil that the Turkish condoltiere Nadir was 
crowned king of Persia in 1736 after the death 
of the last Safawid. In the beginning of the xix, 
century Prince ‘^Abbas Mirza [q. v.] made Ardabil 
the seat of his court, and fortified the town ac¬ 
cording to the European system under the direc¬ 
tion of the French general Gardanne, in order 
to make it the chief frontier fortress against Russia. 
During the war between Russia and Persia in 
1826—1828 Ardabil was occupied by the Russians, 
but was restored to the Persians in 1828 after the 
conclusion of peace. 

The most remarkable monument of the town 
is the mausoleum of the above-mentioned Shaikh 
Safi al-Din in the chief mosque, which became 
an object of general veneration soon after his 
death. In the xvi. and xvii. century it developed 
into one of the most frequented places of pil¬ 
grimage, and is still visited as such by many 
Persians. The sanctuary has suffered considerably 
in the sack of the town by the Russians in 1827 
and in repeated earth-quakes; but it is still very 
remarkable. According to v. Thielmann’s account 
remains of the old decoration with precious 
slabs are still extant; the floor of the interior 


is covered with ancient carpets. There is also a 
unique collection of old Chinese and Persian por¬ 
celain dedicated by the Persian kings. The mau¬ 
soleum also contains the tombs of the Safawid 
Shaikhs and of the first Shah Isma*^!! (died 930 = 
1524). The famous library of Shaikh Safi, once 
the greatest in all Persia, no longer exists. It 
was sent to St. Petersburg by General Paskiewitch 
in 1827 and became a part of the Imperial li¬ 
brary of that city. The fort erected by Gar¬ 
danne has been abandoned since it was stormed 
by the Russians, and is rapidly falling ipto ruins. 

The commercial importance of Ardabil 
is considerable owing to its situation near the sea 
and the Russian frontier; it plays an important 
part in the Caspian-Persian trade as frontier- 
station on the trade-route from Tabriz to Astara 
and Lenkoran, particularly as the commercial 
traffic between Tiflis, Derbend and Baku on the 
one hand and Tabriz, Ispahan and Teher^ on 
the other passes through it. 

The population of the town was very consi¬ 
derable in the Middle Ages and especially under 
the Safawids. The European travellers Olearius 
(1637) and Chardin (1671 ei seq.) describe Ar¬ 
dabil as the most flourishing Persian town of the 
time. Towards the beginning of the xix. century 
it had already lost much of its former greatness 
chiefly in consequence of the w’ars and the re¬ 
peated earth-quakes. Morier in 1813 counted only 
4000 inhabitants. Afterwards the town recovered 
gradually, and recent travellers estimate the popu¬ 
lation at from 16000 to 20000. 

Bibliography'. Yakut, al-Mu^djasn (ed. 
Wiistenfeld) i. 197 et seq, and Wiistenfeld in 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch, xviii. 
491; G. le Strange, The lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge 1905) p. 168; K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde viii. 671; ix. 789—795; Fr. Spiegel, 
Eranische Altertumskunde (Leipzig 1871) i. 
129; E. Reclus, Nouvelle geographic univers. 
ix. 250, 253; J. Marquart, Eransakr. nack d, 
Geographie des Ps. Moses-Xorenac^i (Berlin 
1901) p. 108; J. Morier, Second yotirney through 
Persia (London 1818) p. 250 et seq.\ A. Jaubert, 
Voyage €?i Arminie et en Perse., 180S-1806 
(Paris 1821) p. 166 et seq.’, J. B. Fraser, 
Travels and Adventures in the Persian pro¬ 
vinces on the south bank of the Caspian Sea 
(London 1826) p. 292 et seq.’, Monteith’s 
(travelled in 1832) account in the Journ. of 
the Roy. Geogr. Societ. iii. 27 et seq.', M. v. 
Thielmann, StreifzUge im Kaukasus, Persien 
und in der asiat. Turkei (Leipzig 1875) p. 
269—273? Radde, Reisen an der persisch- 
russisch. Grenze (Leipzig 1886); de Morgan, 
Mission scientif. en Perse, etud. geograph, i. 
338 et seq. (Streck.) 

ARDAKAN (modern pronunciation also: Ar- 
dekun), town in Persia situated under 32V2° 
N. Lat. and 53° 50' E. Long. (Greenw.) between 
Adjda (Akda) and Maibud, on the route leading 
along the border of the desert from Kashan to 
Yazd. The town is mentioned already by Ptolemy 
under the name of XpraaoLvx. It is situated at a 
height of 3280 feet above the level of the sea 
and is fortified with walls and towers; there are 
several caravansaries and mosques and good bazars. 
Dupre who travelled in 1888 estimated that the 
town contained 1000 houses; the number of in¬ 
habitants was calculated by Houtum-Schindler 
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(1879) at from 8000 to 9000, by Stack at 10000. 
They include a number of ‘Guebres’ (Parsees, 
fire-worshippers). The town is remarkable for the 
flourishing manufacture of dyed cloths and of 
beautiful carpets with blue and yellow square 
patterns. In Dupre’s time most of the materials 
for the tents used by the Persian court were woven 
at Ardakan. The town is the centre of a district 
of the same name which contains 17 villages and 
townships. 

Bibliography. K. Ritter, Erdkiinde ix. 
27; • Vivien de St. Martin, Dictionn. geograph. 
i. 196; E. Reclus, Notivelle geographic utii- 
vers. ix. 275; Tomaschek, in Sitzungsber. der 
Wiener Akademie cii. (1883), 164 and in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyklop. der klass. Altertnnis- 
wissensch. ii. 1303; Petermann’s Geogr. 

Mitteil..^ supplement n®. 118 (1895), p. 29; 
Vullers, Lexicon Persico-Latinum i. 78". 

(Streck.) 

ARDASHIR, old Persian: Artakhshathra, Greek 
well-known name of Persian 
kings. Muslim tradition has certain knowledge 
only of the later Sasanid kings of that name, 
viz. Ardashir I (226—241), Ardashir II (379— 
383) and Ardashn III C628—629). [See article 
SASANIDS.] 

ARDASHIR KHURRA, name of a district in 
Ears. [See fIrOzabAd.] 

ARDIBEHISHT, name of the second month 
in the Persian calendar the years of which are 
counted from the reign of Yezdedjird, the last 
Sasanid king (i. e. A. D. 632).^his era is also 
used by most of the Arabic astronomers because 
of its extreme simplicity (each year has 365 days: 
12 months of 30 days each 5 intercalary days). 
— Ardibehisht is also the name of the 3rJ day I 
of any Persian month; a distinction must there¬ 
fore be observed between Ardibehi.<htmah (name 
of the 2'"i month) and Ardibehishlruz.^ which denotes 
the day of the month. (E. Mahler.) 

ARDILAN, province in Western Persia, 
situated between Adharbaidian in the North, Lu- 
ristan in the South and 'Irak 'AdjamI in the East, 
with an area of ca. 24 730 square miles. It is 
occupied by the chains of the Zagros, a range of 
mountains on the Western border of Iran; the 
climate is severe and only a few valleys are ca¬ 
pable of cultivation; for the rest the district is 
remarkable for its extensive forest (especially 
oaks). A number of important rivers have their 
rise in ArdilSn, thus in the- North the Kizil Uzen 
flcfwing into the Caspian Sea; the central part of 
the province contains the head-waters of the 
Diyala (the chief of which are the Shirwan-Rud 
and the Gabe-Rud), the South those of the Kerkha. 
The inhabitants are almost exclusively Kurds; 
hence the district is also called Persian Kurdistan 
or land of the eastern Kurds; the name Ardilan 
which does not occur is medieval authors, dates 
from modern times. The capital of the province 
is Sihna (called also Sinna or Senna) which was 
built as late as the xvii. century; it is the resi¬ 
dence of the chief of the Kurds who bears the 
title of wall and governs the province almost as 
an independant ruler. A distinction is occasionally 
made between Ardilan in the narrower sense, 
consisting of the North Western part of the 
country with the capital" Sihna, and the district 
of Kirmanshahan (with a capital of the same 
name) in the South West, and the district of 


Camabadan (Ka/i4/3«Jitn[) in the South East. Cp. 
further the article (Persian) KURdistAn. 

Bibliography. K. Ritter, Erdkunde ix. 
412 et seq^ (esp., p. 433 , 437 )- (Streck.) 
ARDISTAN, a Persian town which in the 
Arabic Middle Ages belonged to the province 
of al-Djibal (Media). It was said to have been 
thq native place of the Sasanid king Khosraw I 
Anosharwan (reigned S31— 579 _)- Ardistan, the 
modern name of which is A r u s u n (also Ardesun) 
is situated to the North of Yazd at a height of 
3575 feet, under 33 V 2 ° Eat. and 54V2 E. Long. 
(Greenw.). To the N. E. in the direction of Zu- 
wara are found Sasanid remains (fire-temples etc.). 

Bibliography. Yakut, MtLd^am i. 19 ^, 
Nbldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden (Leiden 1879) P- * 45 , uote 2; 
Tomaschek, in the Siiz.-Ber. der Wiener Aka¬ 
demie d. Wissensch. (1883), cii. 162; G. le 
Strange^ The lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(Cambridge 1905) p. 208; Stahl, in Peter- 
mann's geogr. Mitt.., supplement n». 118(1895), 
p. 28. _ (Streck.) 

ARDJISH (old Armenian Arcec), old town in 
Armenia, now in ruins, situated on the N. E. 
shore of the lake of Wan under 39° Lat. and 
43® 20' E. Long. Now as well as in antiquity 
the continuation of the lake of Wan to the North 
East takes its name from this town. In the Middle 
Ages the entire lake of Wan was called by the 
Arabs lake of Ardjish, as appears e. g. from the 
Persian geographer al-Mustawfl (wrote about 740 “ 
1340). From the x. century onwards Ardjigh 
usually shares the history of the Muslim princi¬ 
pality of Akhlat [q. v. and the art. Armenia] 7 
the town was destroyed by the Georgians in 
1209, see the account of Ibn al-Athir (see De- 
fremery in the yotirn. Asiat.y 4’^ series, t. xiii. 
p. 517 et seql). There is evidence for the existence 
of the town in antiquity: it is called in Greek 
AP<TI<T<TX, ''Aper)^<TTX , and in cuneiforn inscrip¬ 
tions Arzaghku ('; thus Thopdschian, Zeitschr. f. 
armen Philol. ii. 67, note 6). Owing to the 
fact that the lake of Wan gradually advances 
more and more to the North, the ruins of Ardjish 
have been surrounded by water since the middle 
of last century; it is only occasionally when the 
level of the lake is very low, that they appear 
on the dry ground (e. g. in 1888). To the N. W. 
of Ardjish, at a distance of about i V2 hours from 
the lake, there is a small town called New Ardjish 
or Agantz, which contains a small Turkish gar¬ 
rison ; it is much frequented as a postal stage on 
the route from Wan to Erzerum. 

Bibliography. Yskut, Mudqam i. 19^5 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencykl. der klass. Alter- 
tumszoissensch. ii. 1290 (s. v. Arsissa); K. 
Ritter, Erdkunde ix. 784 et 989; x. 271, 
287, 322; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen iii. It 4 _j 
G. le Strange, The lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate (Cambridge 1905) P* i^ 3 i Hiibschmann, 
Indogerm. Forsch. xvi. 329, 405; Viv. de St. 
Martin, Nouv. Diction, de geogr. i. 199; Cuinet, 
La Turqtiie cfAsie ii. 665, 710; E. Reclus, 
Notivelle geographic univers. ix. 330; MuUer- 
Simonis and H. Hyvernat, Du Caucase au golfe 
Persique (Washington 1892) p. 256, 292. 

(Streck.) 

ARDJTSH-DAGH (Erejias, Erdjish-Dagh) , 
the Argaeus of the ancients, the most important 
of a number of volcanic peaks in Cappadocia to 
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the South of the Halys; rising to a height of 
11480 feet it represents the highest eleva¬ 
tion of Asia Minor. The Ardjish-Dagh is 
situated at a distance of about 272 miles from 
Kaisariya almost in the centre of a trachytic 
district which, extending from W.-S. W. to E.-N.E., 
forms an iiTegularly drawn-out oval with an area 
of about 760 square miles. The massif is cha¬ 
racterised by a number of ravines which intersect 
it in all directions. The chief mountain has the 
beautiful shape of a pyramid: the summit is cleft 
into three abrupt peaks covered with perennial 
snow5 hence the name "white mountain’ (Greek: 
’ApyaTov opo?, from ^pyif? = Svhite, shining’). Many 
smaller cones and volcanic formations surround 
the chief mountain. To the N. E. protrudes the 
‘^All-Da^ rising with three peaks to a height of 
about 6500 feet; the town of Talas is situated 
at the noith-western base of this elevation. The 
Ardjish-Da gh was active as a volcano down to 
historical times, though only to a limited extent. 
It has been extinct since antiquity, but traces of 
its former activity are clearly seen in the gigantic 
masses of debris on the slopes of the mountain. 
The only oriental geographer of the Middle Ages 
who mentions the mountain — under the name 
of Ardja^ish — is the Persian al-Mustawfi (wrote 
about 740 ss 1340). In modern times the first 
ascent of the Ardjish-Dagh was made by \V. Ha¬ 
milton in 1837; he was followed in 1849 P- 

V. Tschithatcheff and 40 years later by H. F. 

Tozer, probably the greatest authority on the 

whole mountain and the author of a detailed 

description. 

Bibliography'. W. Hamilton, Researches 
in Asia minor ii, 275 et seq.'. v. Moltke, Briefe 
ziber Ziistande u. Begebenheiten in der Turkei 
aus den Jahren — iSjg (Berlin, 4'h ed. 1882) 

p. 312 et seq,'.^ P. v. Tschithatcheff, in Peter- 
mann's Geogr, Mitteil. , supplement, vol. xx. 
(1847) p. 38, and id, Asie Minettre (Paris 
1853—1859) KUinasien (Leipzig 1887) p. 
151 et seq.\ H. F. Tozer, Turkish Armenia 
and eastern Asia Minor (London 1891) ch. v.; 
Hirschfeld, in Pauly-Wissowa, RealencykL der 
klass. Altertumswissensc^, ii. 684; R. Ober- 
hummer and H. Zimmerer, Durch Syrien iind 
KUinasien (Munich 1896) p. 242, 332 et seq.'^ 
G. le Strange, The lands of the Pastern Cali¬ 
phate (Cambridge 1905) p. 146. (Streck.) 
^AREG, plural of the Arabic word ^irk (lite¬ 
rally Wein’). As a geographical term this word, 
or more frequently the singular is used as 

a name of the vast stretches covered with dune>, 
which form about one ninth of the area of the 
Sahara [q. v.]. In the Berber dialects they are 
called ig'idi or edeicn. The most important of 
these '■seas of sand’ are the Libyan desert between 
the Egyptian oases and Tibesti, — the edeien 
of the Touareg country between the Hamada of 
Tingheit, the Hamada al-Hamra\ the Tassili and 
the Hamada of Murzuk, — the Maghter stretching 
to the North and East of the western Adrar etc. 
In a narrower sense the word ^Erg is applied to 
the sand zone stretching diagonally through the 
Algerian Sahara form the Hamada al-Hamra^ in 
the N.-E. to the Wed Sawra in the W. This 
enormous mass of dunes is divided into two 
groups; the eastern ^Erg which is much better 
known owing to the large number of explorers 
who have visited it (Duveyrier, Mery, Largeau, 


Flatters, d’Attanoux and particularly Foureau), 
and the w-estern ^Erg traversed by Golonien, 
Godron and Flamand. The former extends from 
the Shotts of southern Algeria and Tunis to the 
neighbourhood of the Hamada of Tinghert, from 
which it is separated by rocky heights called 
al-Ldjh (the cheek); the latter is situated to the 
N. and N.E. of the Gurara. Its boundaries are 
clearly indicated in the S.E. by the depression 
of the Wed Megidden; to the W. the WM 
Sawra forms the border. A chain of rocks inter¬ 
rupted in its centre, towards al-Gole'^a, by rows 
of dunes, stretches between the two ‘^Erg from 
the Mzab in the North to the plateau of the 
Tademait in the South. 

The configuration of the “^Erg corresponds to 
that of all the districts consisting of dunes. It is 
a mass of sand-hills with very narrow ridges called 
syuf (pi. of seif^ ^sword’), the average height of 
which is about 325 feet, though occasionally they 
reach 650 and even 775 feet. The hills stretch in 
parallel rows separated by depressions free from 
sand, which are called fe^dj (lit. clefts) in the 
West and gassi (hard soil) in the East. These 
gassi form natural roads the use of w'hich is 
indispensable in traversing the ^Erg. 

The ‘^Erg is not as Wanting in natural resources 
as Vould appear at first sight. Water is ndt 
lacking; it is found under the ground, usually at 
little depth. In some parts of the eastern ^Erg 
it is met with at a depth of no more than 3-4 
feet under the ground. In other parts it collects 
in basins or p0ols {bahar) dug in the bottom of 
depressions in the sand. Such is e. g. the basin 
of ‘^Ain Taiba right in the heart of the eastern 
"^Erg which has a depth of 16 feet and a circum¬ 
ference of 1625 feet. These subterranean sheets 
of w'ater are connected with w’eds buried under 
the sand. Thus the streams descending from the 
plateaux of Tripoli, from the Hamada of Tinghert 
and from the Tademait lose themselves in the 
eastern ^Erg, while the weds rising on the naassif 
of Figuig, on the hills of the Ksur and the Djebel 
'Amur similarly disappear in the western 'Erg. 
The presence of water ensures the growth of some 
plants which stretch out their roots to collect the 
water filtering through the sand {diss.^ drln.^ had 
etc.). The dunes are therefore visited by the 
inhabitants of the Sahara, as the scanty vegetation 
is sufficient to provide pasture for their herds. 
The 'Erg is however unsuitable for permanent 
settlements and offers no more than a temporary 
place of passage. 

Long before European travellers reached the Sa¬ 
hara, the following account of the 'Erg was given 
by Ibn Khaldun. To the South-East and the South, 
he writes, the Maghrib is bordered by a barrier 
of moving sand which forms a line of separation 
I between the country of the Berbers and that of 
the Blacks. By the Arabs this barrier is called 
'Areg. It begins from the shore of the Atlantic 
Ocean and extends eastwards in a straight line 
as far as the Nile. Its breadth at the narrowest 
part is 3 days journey. It is intersected by a 
stony plateau called by the Arabs al-Hamada which 
begins this side of the Zab and reaches as far as 
the Wed Righ. In some years the Sanhadja, wearers 
of the extend their wanderings as far as 

the southern border of the 'Areg; the northern 
border is visited by nomad Arabs who possess 
pasture-lands formerly belonging to the Berbers 
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(Ibn Khaldun. Hist, des Berberes.^ transl. by de 
Slane, i. 190). 

Bibliography. Mission de Ghadames (of¬ 
ficial reports, Algiers 1863); Duveyrier, Les 
Touaregs au Nord (Paris 1864); Rolland, Les 
grandes dunes du Sahara.^ in the Revue scien- 
tijique, 1881; Documents relatifs a la mission 
Flatters (Paris 1887); F. Foureau, Une excur¬ 
sion au Sahara algerien (Paris 1883); id., Mis¬ 
sion au Tademait (Paris 1890); id.. Mission 
chez les Touareg (Paris 1895); id., Dans le 
grand Erg (Paris 1896); id.. Documents scien- 
tijiques de la mission saharienne (Paris 1905); 
G. B. M. Flamand, De VOranie au Gourara 
(Paris 1898); id.. La traverses de I'Erg occi¬ 
dental, in the Annales de Geogr., 1899; E. F. 
Gautier, Le Sahara algerien (Paris 1908), p. 413 
et seq. [cp. also the bibliography under Sahara]. 

_ (G. Yver.) 

ARESHGUL», old town, no longer in existence, 
formerly situated at the mouth of the Tafna, 
opposite the island of Rashgun, the insula Acra 
of the ancients. The latter is situated at a distance 
of \'j^ mile from the Algerian coast under 35° 
19' 28" N. Lat. and 3° 48' 53" \V. Long. (Pa¬ 
ris) ; it measures about 2600 feet in length and 
650 feet in breadth and reaches in its northern 
part a height of 195 feet. The coast is very steep, 
except in the S. W. where it is easily accessible. 

Areshgul took- the place of the Portus Sigensis, 
which served as harbour to Siga, the capital of 
the kingdom of Syphax. The latter town was 
situated 2Vj miles further inland on the left bank 
of the Tafna at a place bearing the Berber name 
of Takabrit (‘the vaults’). Our accounts of the 
history of Areshgul are confused and contradictory. 
There is no doubt however that the town was in 
existence as early as the second century of the 
Hidjra. It belonged to the Idrisid kingdom at the 
partition of which it fell to the share of ‘Isa b. 
Muhammad b. Sulaiman, a brother of Idris I, who 
died in 295 (907-908). During the fourth century 
of the Hidjra the possession of Areshgrd was 
disputed between the representatives of the Fati- 
mids in the Maghrib and the Umaiyads of Spain. 
In the course of these struggles the Idrisid chiefs 
were driven from the town, but retained posses¬ 
sion of the island where they resisted an attack 
of the Spanish fleet in 320 (932-933). During the 
same period, in the year 338 (949-950), Aresh- 
ghul was sacked and the inhabitants transported 
to Spain. 

The town however continued to exist and even 
attained to a certain degree of prosperity. It was 
situated on the Tafna at a distance of two miles 
from the sea, but accessible to vessels of small 
tonnage. At the end of the iv. century of the 
Hidjra it is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal as a ‘small 
town’ surrounded by fruitful fields. It had a har¬ 
bour protected by the island of Rashgun which 
was visited by ships for the purpose of taking in 
W’ater, as the island possessed cisterns and un¬ 
failing springs. (Ibn Hawkal, transl. by de Slane, 
Journ. asiat., 1842, p. 217). Al-BakrI mentions 
the same fact and adds some details about the 
buildings of the town. It possessed a mosque with 
seven naves and a strongly built minaret, two 
baths one of which dated from antiquity, and 
was surrounded by a wall eight spans thick 
containing three gates (al-BakrI, Masalik p. 53; 
transl. by de Slane, Description de PAfruque 


p. 181-182). The history of Rasljgun during the 
succeeding centuries is very obscure. Nothing is 
known except that the town was destroyed in the 
course of the struggles between Ibn Ghaniva and 
the Almohades. It subsequently recovered and 
retained some importance owing to the proximity 
of Tlemcen to which it served as harbour. Spa¬ 
nish texts of the xvi. century mention the town 
under the name of Risgol. Charles \ intended at 
one time to attack it by main force, but in a 
treaty concluded in 1536 with the Zaiyanid pre¬ 
tender Abu ‘Abd Allah he secured the right to 
build a fort or at any rate to place a garrison in 
the town for the purpose of keeping the Turks 
from access to the mouth of the Tafna. It does 
not appear however that this right was ever 
exercised. Towards the end of the xvi. ceptury 
Areshgul was completely in ruins and the island, 
called ‘isla de los Alimaques’ by Diego Suarez, 
had been abandoned by its inhabitants. Of the 
buildings erected in the past nothing remained 
but a tower of sun-dried bricks on the left bank 
of the Tafna. 

The mouth of this river afforded the only com¬ 
munication between Tlemcen and the sea. It was 
for the purpo.se of opening up a route of access 
to Tlemcen and at the same time cutting off ‘Abd 
al-Kadir’s communications with the coast that 
Marshal Clausel sent a detachment of troops to 
occupy the island of Rashgun (30 October 1835). 
In the following February a camp was established 
near the mouth of the river. The treaty of the 
Tafna restored Are.shgul to ‘Abd al-Kadir, but 
left the island in the possession of France. In 
modern times a lighthouse has been erected on 
the island and a village has sprung up on the 
coast. But the traffic from and to Tlemcen has 
been diverted further to the west owing to the 
building of the harbour of Nemours, and the 
mouth of the Tafna is no longer used. The village 
of Rashgun consists merely of a few huts inha¬ 
bited by Spaniards. Its development depends on 
the realisation of the plans for the construction 
of a military harbour, which have been drawn up 
on several occasions, though their execution ap¬ 
pears to have been postponed indefinitely. 

Bibliography. Tableau des Etablissements 
frangais de VAlgerie (1838) i. 38; Canal, 
Monographic de rarrondissement de Tlemcen, 
in the Bsillctin de la Sociite d'archeologie et de 
geographic if Or an vi (1886) j R. Basset, He- 
dromah et les Traras in the Publications de 
TEcote des Lxttres if Alger xxiv. (Paris 1901), 
appendix iii. (G. Yver.) 

ARGEL, Spanish name of Algiers [see alger]. 
ARGHANA or ARGHANA MA'ADIN {Ma^a- 
den'), town situated half-way between Palu on the 
Murad-Cai in the N. and Diyarbekr in the S., 
under 38° 20' N. Lat. and 40“ E. Long. (Greenw.), 
which owes its name of Ma'adin (‘mines’) to the 
copper-mines found to the N. W. of it. It is situ¬ 
ated on the ‘All-Dagh, a steep hill about 3250 
feet in height; the number of inhabitants ac¬ 
cording to Brant was about 3500 in 1837; the 
greater half of these were Greeks and Armenians,, 
the rest Turks; for the greater part they subsisted 
by labour in the mines, which are reached from 
the town after 4 hours march over steep and 
difficult country. The mountain containing the 
principal mines, called Maghara (‘the cave’), is 
situated to the East of Ma‘adin, a settlement of 
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about 4000 inhabitants. The copper produced by 
Arghana Ma'adin supplies a great part of the 
East with the metal. In cuneiform inscriptions 
Arghana appears as Arkania, in* Armenian litera¬ 
ture as Argni 5 in Rashid al-Din’s History of the 
Mongols (ed. Quatremere) p. 333 it is called 
Arghani. 

Bibliography. J. Brant, in the Journ. of 
the Roy. Geogr. Society.^ 1836; K. Ritter, Erd- 
hunde x. 701, 801, 913; xi. 14 et rry.; Sand- 
reczki, Reise nach Mosul uhd diirck Kurdistan 
und Urmia (Stuttgart 1857) i. 181 et scq.\ E. 
Reclus, Noiivelle geographie univers. ix. 377; 
Viv. de St. Martin, Nouv. Diet. d. geogr. univ.., 
suppl. i. s. V.; Streck, in the Zeitschr. f. As- 
syriol. xiii. 97; Hubschmann in Indogerm. 
Eorsch._py\. 193 et seq. (Streck.) 

AR GH UN. fourth prince (Ilkhan) of Persia 
(683—690 =: 1284—1291), born some time between 
1250 and 1*255 (8>s father Abaka was born in 
1234, his eldest son Ghazan in 1271). His father 
Abaka entrusted to him the administration of the 
province of Khorasan. Summoned to his fathers 
court in the spring of 1282 he received the news 
of the latter’s death before completing his jour¬ 
ney, and had to render homage to his uncle 
Tekudar (or Ahmad) in Adharbaidjan. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring (1283) he returned to Khorasan; 
in 1284 he revolted against Ahmad, but was de¬ 
feated by the latter’s general Alinalf, to whom 
he was forced to surrender in the fortress of 
Kalat. He was brought to his uncle’s camp, but 
liberated there by the Emir Bukai; the troops of 
Ahmad soon went over to Arghun and Bukai, and 
Ahmad himself was surrendered to his nephew, 
at whose command he was assassinated on 26<h 
Djumada I 683 (lo'h August 1284). On the fol¬ 
lowing day Arghun celebrated his accession to 
the throne; his confirmation by the Great Khan 
I^ubilai arrived in the spring of 1286. Bukai to 
whom Arghun owed his throne remained chief 
minister until 1289, in which year both he and 
his wezir Djalal al-DIn SamnanI were deprived of 
their offices and executed. During the following 
years the administration was in the hands of the 
minister Sa‘d al-Dawla, who was hated by- the 
Muslims as a Jew* and unpopular with the Mongol 
grandees; during Arghun’s last illness, a few days 
before his death, he was deprived of his office 
and his life by his enemies. Arghun like his pre¬ 
decessors was distinguished for his religious tolera¬ 
tion. He was favourably inclined towards the 
Christians, but Buddhist monks are said to have 
possessed the greatest influence with him. The 
negotiations with European powers (the kings of 
France and England and the Pope) for the pur¬ 
pose of undertaking a combined action against 
Egypt, which had been started during the reign 
of Abaka, svere continued by Arghun; the French 
public archives contain a letter from Ar g hun ad¬ 
dressed to Philippe le Bel (discovered and edited 
by Abel Remusat, translated by J. Schmidt). But 
no action in this direction was taken during 
Arghun’s reign, perhaps because his armies were 
engaged in other work. The fall of the all-power¬ 
ful Bukai was followed by an insurrection in 
Khorasan; the movement was headed by the Emir 
Nawruz and received assistance from Central Asia; 
it was not quelled during the reign of A rg hun. 
The attempt undertaken by Mangu-Timur (Khan 
of the Golden horde) in 1290 to enter Iran through 


the gate of Derbend, was however frustrated with¬ 
out difficulty. Arghun is said to have started 
the building of tow'ns; the first plans of the new 
towns later founded by his sons Ghazan and 
Uldjaitu (Shanb-i Ghazan near Tabriz and Sultanlya) 
are said to be due to him. He is stated to have 
died on 7* RabP I 690 (lo'h March 1291); he 
was buried in the mountains of Sidjas (South ot 
Sultanlya), where a mausoleum was erected later 
(under Ghazan). — Cp. D’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols iv. I et seq .; Hammer-Purgstall, Ge- 
schichte der Ilchane i. 359 tt seq .; Howorth, 
History of the Mongols iii. 312 et seq. 

_ (W. Barthold.) 

ARGHUN Dynasty of Sind. The early history 
of the Arghuns has been given tinder the history 
of Afghanistan. The attempt of Dhu'l-Nun Beg 
and his son Shah Beg (sometimes called Shah 
Shudja’’) to found an independent state with its 
capital at Kandahar, though apparently successful 
at first, broke down before Babar’s persistent at¬ 
tacks and after his final capture of Kandahar, in 
929 (1522) Shah Beg retired quietly to the high¬ 
lands of Shal and Mustang. It seems probable 
that Babar had engaged not to molest him there, 
and had encouraged his invasion of Sind. Dhu’l- 
Nun Beg had already as far- back as 884 (1479) 
occupied these highlands, and had in 890 (1485) 
invaded the plain of Kacchl by way of the Bolan 
Pass and taken SevI (Sibi) from Djam Nanda, but 
it was lost afterwards. After his death ghah Beg 
who had already conducted the first expedition 
under his father, was driven out of Kandahar by 
Babar in 913 (1507) and falling back on Shal and 
Mustang was introduced by Fadil Beg Gokaldash 
to the Chiefs of the local Balbc tribes, and formed 
an alliance with them for the invasion of Sind; 
but when Kandahar was recovered he gave up 
the project for the time, but gradually spread his 
influence. His force, consisting of Arghuns of his 
own tribe and Tarkhans who were akin to them, 
was not very large, and he supplemented it when 
he could from local resources. Between 917 and 
920 (1511—1514) he attacked the Birlas tribe 
who had established themselves in Siwistan, viz. 
parts of the Kacchi plain and the hills north of 
it, not yet occupied by Baloces, and took from 
them the forts of SevI and Fathpur. 

Various tribes joined in the confederacy against 
him, among them Baloc tribes who were now 
pressing down into the plains and spreading over 
Northern Sind and Multan. 

In 1519 Shah Beg’s eldest son Husain (some¬ 
times called Hasan) fled to Babar’s Court, where 
he was well treated and joined in Babar’s expe¬ 
ditions into India. In 927 (1520) Shah Beg ad¬ 
vanced into the plains and soon succeeded in 
overthrowing the forces of Djam Feroz who had sua- 
ceeded Djam Nanda. We now find a force of Baloc 
under the Djam, and it seems probable that rival 
tribes fought on the two sides. Husain was now with 
his father, and pushed on rapidly to Thatta in 
Southern Sind, while Shah Beg planted garrisons 
in Shal, SevI, Fathpur, Gandjaba (i. e. Gandava) and 
Baghban (now known as Bagh). Some years before 
a pretender to the Sind kingdom had obtained 
the support of Muzaffar Shah II of Gudjrat and 
Djam Feroz asked for the assistance of Shah Beg. 
The invader had seized upon Thatta, the capital 
of Southern Sind, and had been driven out with 
the help of an Arghun force, and it is probable 
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that he had become to some etoE* dependent on 
them and was now anxious to >- ny off the yoke. 
He resisted the advance of Shi^ Thatta 

was stormed and sacked, and * ;d tP ,n submitted. 
A treaty was made by whichli^^R’ r Sind was 
surrendered to Shah Beg whihadj^ i =r Sind was 
to remain under the Sammas. 1 outbreak at 

Sehwan led Shah Beg to fnvat them Sindh 
again. Sehwan was taken and iweO [ with great 
severity. Djam Feroz’s misrule lo * ' Pa further in¬ 
vasion of the pretender Salah , . Shah Beg 

was absent in Kandahar (9271^ ”!‘o) and sent 
Shah Husain into Sind. The invuSi '“’^ as defeated 
and slain, and Shah Beg now ff'* ^rcmed Dj am 
Feroz and put an end to the S'^'fimJi dynasty. 
His final loss df Kandahar follow 4 ’ and he now 
made Bhakhar on an island of the? - ■'ushiscapital. 

This was a strong post, almost :)regnable in 
those days, and well situated foi f^\trolling the 
unruly Baloc and other turbulent ti' in Northern 
Sind, and also affording a favot‘t'-.''\e base for 
the invasion of Multan now cont^’'jlated. Shah 
Beg is asserted to have massacred .’be Baloc in¬ 
habitants of 42 villages by treac/' y and also 
the Dhareja chief of Candko. He diet930 (i 524), 
and Shah Husain who succeeded hi'^-the Khutba 
read in Babar’s name, and immediai*'-, probably 
by arrangement with Babar, proce'^’”' 1 to attack 
the kingdom of Multan. * 

The • Langahs who now ruled at' ’ ultan were 
a Radjput race, still known in the S'^'^th Pandjab, 
and had formed an independent kingdom after 
the break up of the Dehli Sultanate. At this time 
Mahmud was reigning and was supported by a 
large body of Baloces, Rinds and Dodais who 
had settled in his country. Shah Husain Arghun 
now found himself opposed by the Baloc every¬ 
where and before starting for Multan he made an 
expedition against the Rinds and Magassis of 
Ka 5 £hl by way of Catr and Lehri. (Raverty, in 
the yourn. of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. Bombay 1892, 
p. 358 reads Bughtis for Magassis, but the Bughtis 
were not known at that period). On his expedi¬ 
tion against Multan 931 (1523) he met and de¬ 
feated a large force of Langahs and Baloces near 
Uc£h, and then advanced on Multan. Mahmud 
Shah at the head of a mixed force of Rinds and 
Dodai Baloces and Djats advanced to meet him 
on the Satladj, but died suddenly, some say from 
poison. Confusion followed his death and Multan 
was taken by Shah Husain Arghun. An agree¬ 
ment was come to in the name of the infant 
Husain Langah to cede all the country south of 
the Satladj to the Arghuns. The anarchy in Mul¬ 
tan however led to a further invasion on his part. 
He besieged Multan for more than a year and 
finally took it by assault, when a general mas¬ 
sacre followed. The place was plundered, but Shah 
Husain made no attempt to hold it permanently, 
probably from fear of Babar who was now em¬ 
peror of Dehli. The whole of Sind however re¬ 
mained under his rule throughout his life, i. e. 
till 961 (1554). He engaged in minor wars, but 
was undisturbed in his own kingdom till the 
emperor Humayun, his suzerain, claimed his help 
when he had been defeated and driven out of 
Northern India by Sher Shah Sur. Humayun spent 
altogether two years and a half in Sind or in 
the neighbouring parts of the Radjputana desert. 
Shah Husain temporized not wishing to be drawn 
into war with Sher Shah. Humayun then tried 


force, und laid siege to Bhakhar, but was unable 
to effect anything. Finally he agreed to leave for 
Kandahar by the Bolan Pass. These events occu¬ 
pied the years 947—950 (1540—1543). Two years 
later Kamran Humayun’s brother came as a re¬ 
fugee to Sindh after losing Kabul, and Shah Hu¬ 
sain gave him his daughter in marriage. Several 
years afterwards Kamran now blinded, came to 
Bhakhar again on his way to Mecca and was 
hospitably entertained by Shah Husain. His wife, 
Shah Husain’s daughter accompanied him on his 
pilgrimage. Shah Husain’s latter years were distracted 
by plots and intrigues. The Arghuns were little 
more than an army of occupation and had little 
hold on the country. As Shah Husain had no son, 
the rival heads of the army Sultan Mahmud Go- 
kaldash and Mirza Tsa Tarkhan were candidates 
for the throne, and immediately upon the death 
of Shah Husain hostilities broke out, but the 
dangerous position of Sind from the Dehli em¬ 
pire on the north and the Portuguese raids on 
the coast induced them to make peace and 
divide the country, Mirza Isa keeping Lower 
Sind vfith his capital at Thatta, and Sultan 
Mahmud Upper Sind with its capital at Bhakhar. 
The Arghun element were not altogether satisfied 
and broke out in rebellion against Mirza ‘Isa on 
one occasion. Akbar annej^ed Upper Sind to the 
Empire in 982 (1572). The Tarkhan rule con¬ 
tinued in Lower Sind for some time longer. 
Mirza ‘Isa was succeeded by his son Muham¬ 
mad Baki in 975 (156$) and he by his grand¬ 
son Djani Beg in 993 (1584). lie neglected to 
pay his respects to the emperor Akbar as his 
grandfather had done, and the result was the 
invasion of Sind by the imperial army and 
final extinction of the Tarkhan-Arghun rule in 
tool (1592). 

B ibliogr ap hy \ Saiyid Djamal, Tarkhan- 
fiame (or Arghun-name \ see Elliot and Dow- 
son. History of India i.); Nizam al-Din Ahmed, 
Tabakat-i Akbarl (Elliot and Dowson v.); 
Td’rikh-i Firishta.^ part IV, Sind; Erskine, Ziz/er 
of Babar and Humayun (London 1854); Haig, 
The Indus Delta Country (London 1894); 
Raverty, The Mihrdn of Sind in the yotirnal 
of the Asiat. Soc. Bengal., 1892. 

(M. Longworth Dames.) 
‘ARiB B. S.aTd al-Katib al-KurtubI, Arabic 
historian; nothing is known about him except 
that he occupied the post of secretary to the 
Umaiyad al-Hakam H (350—3®^ — — 97 ®) At 

Cdrdoba, during whose reign he wrote an abridg¬ 
ment of al-Tabarl’s great chronicle. The chief 
value of this work lies in the fact that the author 
added the history of Spain and North Africa on 
which Tabari himself possessed no information. 
The portion of the work devoted to this subject 
was made known by Dozy in his edition of Ibn 
‘Adhari’s al-Bayan al-niughrib (on ‘Arib cp., espe¬ 
cially, Introduction p. 43—63); the rest so far 
as it is contained in the unique ms. (Gotha 1554, 
cp. Pertsch’s catalogue iii. 184-185) was pu¬ 
blished by de Goeje in 1897 (^Arib., Tabari con- 
tinuatus quern edidit M. f. de Goeje , Leiden, 
Brill). It is uncertain whether ArIb was also the 
author of other, especially medical and chrono¬ 
logical, works as was maintained by Steinschneider 
(Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und Physik 1866, xi. 
235 et seq.\ for the opposite view cp. Dozy, Zeit- 
schrift der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xx. 595 
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et seq. and Le calendrier de Cordoue de I'annh 
g6i^ Leiden 1873, preface). 

Bibliography-. Brockelmann, Gcsch. der 
arab. Litter, i. 134, 236 and note: A. A. Wa- 
silew, Wiza?itiya i Arabi ii. 2, p. 43 et ra?., 
where further bibliographical details about L\rlb 
are given; Steinschneider, Hebr. Vbersetziingen., 
§ 428; p. 670 et scq.-.^ Pons Boigues, Ensayo 
bio-b^liogrdfico ni. 47, p. 88 et seq. 

“^ARIF (a.), pi. ^Vrafs’.^ ‘he who knows’ 
and by virtue of his superior knowledge directs 
the affairs of the tribe (Goldziher, Abha?tdln?igen 
zur arab. Philologic i. 21-22); supervisor, ar¬ 
chitect; also corporal, decurio. Cp. Dozy, Sup¬ 
plement.^ sub voce. 

'ARIF HIKMET BEY, Shaikh al-Islam 
from 1262—1270 (1S46—1854) and Turkish 
poet. 'Arif Hikmet Bey was born in 1201 (1786), 
the name of his -father being Ibrahim 'Ismet Bey. 
He bore successively the titles of Molla of J erusalem, 
Cairo and Medina, and in 1242 (1826-1827) was 
appointed Kadi of Constantinople. He further 
discharged the offices of Kiklb al-Ashraf and of 
Kadl-'Askar of Anatolia, and later of Rumelia, 
until he became Shaikh al-Islam. He died in 1275 
(1859). His dlwan which was lithographed in 1283 
(1S67) contains Arabic and Peisian as well as 
Turkish poems. According to Gibb he is the 
last representative of the old school of Turkish 
literature. 

Bibliography. Gibb, A history of Ottoman 
poetry iv. 350 et seq. 

'ARIFI PASHA, Turkish statesman, son 
of Shekib Pasha, born in Constantinople in 1246 
(1830-1831). He was educated privately .and having 
acquired a knowledge of French, started on his 
official career in 1261 (1845); in 1263 (1847) he 
became first secietary of the Turkish legation in 
Vienna. After having been temporarily recalled 
to Constantinople he acted as first secretary to 
‘All Pasha at the Vienna conference in 1271 (1855) 
and at the Paris congress in 1272 (1856). Later 
he was first dragoman of the Sublime Porte and 
discharged successively a number of various high 
official posts: thus he was Under-Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Office, ambassador in Vienna, 
Minister of the Exterior in 1291 (1874). Minister 
of Education in the same year, ambassador in 
Paris; in 1293 (1876) he w.as made a senator 
and for the second time Minister of the Exterior, 
in 1294 (1877) he was again ambassador in 
Paris, in 1396 (1879) Bash Wekil and President 
of the Council of State; for a time he lost the 
favour of the Sultan, but in 1297 (i88o) he was 
made Minister of the Exterior for a third time, 
and in 1303 (1886) once more President of the 
Council of State; he died in 1313 (1895-1896). 
Sami calls him an upright, cultured, mild-tempered 
and sincere man. 

Bibliography. Sami, Kdmus al-a^ldm. 

(F. Giese.) 

al-'ARISH. or ‘the 'Arlsh of Egypt’, the 
Rhinokorura of the ancients, town on the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast situated in a fertile oasis surrounded 
by sand, on the frontier between Palestine and 
Egypt. The name is found as early as the first 
centuries of our era in the form of Laris. Accor¬ 
ding to the ordinary view which is presupposed - 
e.g._ in the well-known anecdote about ‘^Amr b. 
al-Asi s expedition to Egypt, the town belonged 
to Egypt. The inhabitants, according to Ya%ubi, | 


belonged to tl 
two principalT 
its wealth 
Baldwin I di 
contained 
merchants 
occupied by 
year a treaty 
the French 
B ib I 
of Egypt 
Bihliothdi / 2 
Mukaddai^ 

330; Val/ 111, 
p. 5091 l^usil, Arabia Fctraca 
et seq., _ 3 o|- 305 . 
ARISTU':pLlS_(ARisTATAUs, 
before 



Diudham. Ibn Hawkal speaks of 
Jiosques in the town and refers to 
^ '--uit. It was at al-‘Arish that King 
Jl-in 1118. Yakut states that the town 
pint market and many inns, and that 
their agents there. Al-'Arlsh was 
iiapoleon in 1799; in the following 
as concluded in the town, by which 
;re forced to evacuate Egypt. 
■aphy. Butler, The Arab conquest 
Up. 196-197; Ibn Hawkal in the 
cogr. arab. (ed. de Goeje) ii. 95; 
lb. iii. 54, 193; Ya'kubl, ib. vii. 
lii. 660-661; Wilhelmus Tyrensis, 
, 2, Edom i. 228 
(F. Buhl.) 

, AristU). I. Even 
the |}se of Islam the figure of Aristotle 
was familiaro i the legend as well as to the learned 
tradition oar the East. Legend knew him as the 
wise teachce the paternal friend or pious coun¬ 
sellor of D»u ’ 1 -Karnain (Alexander the Great). 
The learnedyr.adition contained both biographical 
0phical elements; in addition to this 
both in Pahlavl and Syriac, trans- 
^gments and explanations of Porphyry’s 
and of some Aristotelian writings, 
principallyjireatises on logic (.Categories, Hermeneu¬ 
tic, Analy;j^-f). It may be laid down as a general 
rule that pabic translations of these and other 
works of .'f istotle are derived indirectly through the 
medium of Persian and especially Syriac versions. 

2. Like ihe West in the early Middle Ages, 
the East knew Aristotle at first chiefly as logi¬ 
cian (sdhib al-mantik). In the other sciences he 
was supposed to be in complete agreement with 
Pythagoras, .Socrates, Plato etc. ; originality was 
claimed foi him only in logic. In the early period 
however the Organon was known only as far as 
the categorical figures of the Prior Analytics. The 
Syriac version of Paulus Persa edited by Land 
shows to. what extent the logical tradition of the 
period was tinged by Neo-Platonic influences. 

The e.irly development of Arabic linguistic 
speculation was decisively influenced by the gram- 
matic.al and logical categories of the Hermeneutic, 
though not without an admixture of elements 
derived from Stoicism. It is the source particularly 
of the doctrine of the three parts of speech: ism, 
A'/ (also ka-wl or kalimd) and harf. But outside 
logic and grammar and apart from many suggestions 
in the field of Physics which influenced medical 
circles, the beginnings of philosophical speculation 
in Islam, so far as they rested on Greek thought 
at all, were dependent not on Aristotle, but on 
sources (genuine and spurious) which go back to 
Plato, Pythagoras, Hermes and the Stoics. When 
Aristotle gradually came to be known he met 
with sharp opposition. In theological circles he 
anathematized especially for his doctrine of 
the eternity of the world; and whereas the philo¬ 
sophers (al-Kindl, al-FarabI) followed the Neo- 
Platonists in emphasising the agreement between 
Plato and Aristotle, the theologians drew attention 
to the points of difference between the two (thus 
also Joh. Philoponos as against Proclus und Sim¬ 
plicius). Followers of the various theological schools 
therefore attacked Aristotle: e.g. the Shi'ite Hisham 
al-Hakam (a contemporary of al-Nazzam, died 
the Mu'tazilite Abu Hashim of Basra (died 


b. 

845), 

933) ‘tnd al-Ash‘arI (873- 
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3. The accounts of the life of the philosopher 

are usually inaccurate. The Arabic historians 
(already al-Ya kubi) confuse e.g. Aristotle’s father 
with the Neo-Pythagorean Nikomachos of Gerasa. 
Hunain Ibn Ishak (died 873) and al-Dinawarl 
(died 895) give practically nothing but details of 
a legendary nature. The biographical tradition on 
the other hand is best represented by al-Nadim 
al-Mubashshir, Ibn al-Kifti and Ibn Abi L’saibi^^a, 
whose statements go back to three principal sour¬ 
ces. Firstly they use a biography with testament 
and catalogue of writings by Ptolemaios Chennos 
(the Arabic al-gharib is to be deiived from the 
corruption of that name into Jeyc?) to which they 
had access as it seems, in a translation or revised 
version embodied by Ishak b. Hunain in his 
TCl rikh aZ-atthdii^. Secondly they adduce details 
not derived from Ptolemaios which, though handed 
down through different channels, go back ultimately 
to the yhoc of an anonymous Greek writer. The 
accounts based on this which are widely 

diffused in Arabic literature, differ from Ptolemaios 
in the following points (among others): they give 
only the name of the father of the philosopher, 
without mentioning that of his mother; his descent 
is not traced back to Asklepios; he is said to 
have entered the school of Plato at the age of 
17 etc. The tradition of this second source is 
characterised most significantly by the fact that 
according to it Aristotle does not reside at the 
Macedonian court as Alexanders tutor, but the 
prince is made to go to Athens to see the philo¬ 
sopher: this is undoubtedly an oriental perversion 
of the original. A third source, from which al- 
Mubashshir derive’d an account of the philosopher’s 
youth after his 8^1^ year, is to be sought in a 
Neo-Platonist biography, the original of which 
cannot yet be identified with certainty, 

4. The Arabic catalogue of Aristotle’s writings 
which is given according to Ptolemaios Chennos 
by Ibn al-Kifti and Ibn Abl CsaibFa, contains 
about 100 titles. Catalogues differing from this 
have reference either to the philosophical system 
of the Arabs, or perhaps (like that of al-Nadim) 
to the works found in some particular library. 
The following is an exposition of the Arabic 
tradition. 

According to legend (F//in'sZ^ ed. Fliigel, p. 243) 
Aristotle appeared to al-Ma^niQn in a dream and 
assured him of the fundamental agreement of 
reason with the religious law and common sense. 
Al-Ma^mun hardly required an assurance of this 
nature in order to feel justified in furthering zea¬ 
lously the activity of the translators who had 
begun their work under al-Mansur, Nor was this 
activity confined to Aristotle alone. At first the 
Christian Syrian physicians, who almost alone 
acted as translators during the 8—10. century, 
were by no means careful in selecting their ma¬ 
terials, though from the time of Ishak b. Hunain, 
(died 910-911) onwards their activity was on the 
whole restricted to Aristotelian and pseudo-Aristo¬ 
telian writings together with their abridgments, 
paraphrases and commentaries. 

The writings of Aristotle — whose number is 
usually given as 20 — were divided into 4 groups : 
those treating of Logic, Physics, Metaphysics and 
Ethics. Porphyry’s Introduction was put in front 
of the logical treatises, probably because it was 
generally thought to be Aristotelian. The logical 
Organon consisted of the Categories {aUMakTilat\ 


the Hermeneutic {alllbara or al-Tafsir\ the 
Analytics {alKiyas)^ the Apodeictic {al-Burhan or 
al-Bayan\ the Topics {alDjadl) and the Sophistici 
elenchi jal-MagJialit) to w’hich were added the 
Rhetoric ial-Khafaha') and the Poetics (al-ShIr\ 
in order to complete the number eight required 
by neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonist example. 
All these treatises were translated and studied in 
various ways. — Of the treatises on natural science 
the following were translated etc.: the Physics 
(a/-Samd^ al-tabti or Sanlu '/-Itiyan') the De 
Coelo (al-SamdZ' wa dFalam\ the De Generatione 
{al-haun wa d-fasdd\ the Meteorology {al-AtJmr 
al-^alawiya\ the De Anima {al-Nafs')^ the De 
Sensu {al-Hass 7va '/-ma/islis') and the Historia 
Anirnalium (aPHayawan). In order to complete 
the canonical eight many interpolated a Minera¬ 
logy (not to be traced) and a Botany (that of 
Nicolaus), in which case either the Historia Ani- 
malium was omitted or the two psychological 
treatises counted as one. There followed the Me¬ 
taphysics (wiT ba^da d-tabra or kitab al-huruf\ 
the Nicomachean Ethics {al-Akhldk') and in order 
to complete the number twenty, a spurious Poli¬ 
tics (see below), a Mechanics (^Kitdb al-kiyal) or 
similar works. 

Thus nearly all the didactic treatises [uxpoxfzet- 
TtKu avy'ypxiMfxxrd) of Aristotle were accessible 
to the Arabs. The most surprising fact is the ab¬ 
sence of the Politics^ the place of which was 
taken by Plato’s Republic or Laws^ unless pseud- 
epigraphic treatises were preferred. 

A compendium of Aristotle’s philosophy by 
Nicolaus Damascenus which had already been 
used by the Syrians was also current among 
the Arabs. 

5. We are able to distinguish between genuine 
and pseudo-.\ristotelian elements in the Arabic 
tradition. The Arabs themselves, especially in the 
earliest period, were quite unable to draw this 
distinction. Their study followed closely the neo- 
Platonist commentaries, and even the purest 
Aristotelian of the later period, Ibn Rushd, fre¬ 
quently preferred the explanations given by the 
neo-Platonists Porphyry and Themistius to those 
of Alexander of Aphrodisias. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is not surprising that many strange 
and, heterogeneous things came to be connected 
with the name of Aristotle. Probably the most 
far-reaching in its influence was the so-called 
Theology^ an abridged paraphrase of the E?ineads 
(iv—vi) of Plotinus which was accepted as ge¬ 
nuine by al-Kindl- and al-Farabl. We may further 
mention a compendium of the TTOix^mTi^Aioho- 
•yixy\ of Proclus {liber de causis')\ the ''Book of the 
Apple\ a dialogue on the immortality of the soul 
which is an Hermetic imitation of Plato’s Phaedo; 
the secretum secretorum (Sirr al-asrar'). a work 
of miscellaneous contents dealing e. g. with phy¬ 
siognomy and dietetics; further various epistles 
mostly addressed to Alexander; and many other 
treatises. For further information — especially on 
magical and astrological works — cp. the writings 
of Steinschneider. 

6. The so-called Aristotelians of Islam from the 
time of al-Kindl onwards based their philosophy 
on a more or less purified tradition. The Muslim 
community however rejected this philosophy as 
heretical, inasmuch as it conflicted with three im¬ 
portant elements of their faith, the doctrine of 
the creation of the world, of a special providence 
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and of the resurrection of the body. The most 
detailed and effective refutation is that undertaken 
by al-Ghazall in his Tahafut. 

After the xiii. century Aristotle’s influence on 
the Muslim world has been confined almost enti¬ 
rely to the field of logic. 
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‘ARIYA (.4.), gratuitous loan, (commoda- 
tum). In Muslim law this is defined as a contract 
by which a person relinquishes a thing belonging 
to him — the use or employment of which is 
permitted by law and does not immediately destroy 
the object in question — to another person for 
the latter’s use without demanding payment, but 
under the condition that the recipient should 
restore the object let after using it. 
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(Th. W. Juynboll.) . 
al-ARKAM, a companion of Muhammad. 
His name was al-Arkain (= Abu '^Abd Allah) b. 
Abi ’l-.Arkam (= 'Abd Manaf) b. Asad (= Abu 
Djundub) b. ‘"Abd Allah. He belonged to the 
Makhzum, one of the wealthiest and most res¬ 
pected families of Mekka. His" mother Umaima 
came from the tribe of Khuza'a. He accepted 
Islam as a young man and was one of the gar- 
liest believers. Although the Makhzum were bit¬ 
terly opposed to the prophet al-Arkam became 
his devoted adherent and during the time of per¬ 
secution put his house at the disposal of Mu¬ 
hammad to serve as place of assembly for the 
community. It was there that the prophet found 
a safe and convenient place in which to preach 
and to carry on his propaganda; the community 
grew during this period and gained among others 
the adherence of Hamza and ^Omai. Soon after 
'Omar's conversion Muhammad left the house of 
al-Arkam. "I he date and duration of his stay there 
are not definitely given, but may be placed in 
the years 615—617. Ibn Hi^am does not give 
any account of the house of al-Arkam, but may 
very well have known the story; Tabari similarly 
knows it and even uses it for chronological pur¬ 
poses, yet does not relate it anywhere in his 
biography of the prophet. Al-Arkam took part in 
the emigration to Medina, where he inhabited a 
house in the quarter of the Banu Zuraik which 
was also known as ‘the house of al-Arkam’ and 
was said to have been assigned to him by the 
prophet; Muhammad also established brotherhood 
between al-.Arkam and Abu "Talha (Zaid). Like 
many companions of the flight he seems to have 
preserved a reverent affection for his Mekkan 
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family; and when the Faithful in the battle of 
Badr gained possession of the sword al-Marzuban, 
an heirloom of the Makhzumite Banu ^A^idh, he 
recognised it and asked the prophet for it. At 
Medina he took part in all the important battles 
of the believers, but does not appear to have 
played any further part in the history of Mu¬ 
hammad. Sa'd ibn Abl Wakkas seems to have 
been a particularly intimate friemd of his^ at any 
rate he ordained that Sa^d should perform the 
prayer for the dead at his bier. He died in 54 
or 55 = 674-675 over 80 years old. From a 
slave-girl he had a son ^Othraan, the ancestor of 
a widely diffused family a branch of wich lived 
in Syria. 

For Muslim chronology the period during which 
Muhammed lived in the house of al-Arkam be¬ 
came important in cases where it was desired to 
determine the order of the early conversions and 
the high place of honour in Islam which de¬ 
pended on it. Among the later believers not only 
the person of al-Arkam, but also his house situ¬ 
ated on the hill Safa was an object of great 
veneration. It is frequently mentioned as ‘house 
of al-Arkam’ or ‘house of Isham’, and dow'n to 
the time of the caliph Mansur it remained in the 
possession of the descendants of al-Aikam who 
had turned it into a kind of family fundalion. 
MansQr forced the Arkamids to sell it to him for 
his own family; it was inhabited for a time by 
al-Khaizuran the mother of Harun al-RashId, 
whence it is also called ‘house of al-Khaizuran’. 
The building which is regarded as the house of 
al*Arlj:am has been restored or rebuilt on several 
occasions, a fact which is alluded to in inscrip¬ 
tions found there. It is still visited by Mekka 
pilgrims. 

Bibliography'. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre das Mohami)iad\ Caetani, Atinali 
delV Islam., index s. v.; Ali Bey Bahgat in 
Bull, de VInst, igypt.., series 5, tome ii., 
p. 68-—II. (Reckendorf.) 

ARKAN. [see rukn.] 

ARMENIA, country in Western Asia. 

a. GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The name Armenia in its wdder sense denotes, 
now as already in antiquity, roughly speaking 
the central and highest part of the mountain zone 
of Western Asia, that is to say the vast moun¬ 
tainous country bounded by Asia Minor in the 
West, the plateau of Adharbaidjan and the sou¬ 
thern shore of the Caspian Sea in the South-East 
and East, the coast of the Pontus (modern name 
^anik and Lazistan) and the Caucasus — from 
which it is separated by a line formed by the 
Kur and the Rioni — in the North and North 
East and in the South by the plain of North 
Western Mesopotamia (country on the upper 
Tigris, Oshroene) wdth its continuation in Assy¬ 
ria. It includes therefore the vast stretch of 
country situated between 37—49° E. Eong. 
(Greenwich) and 37 V2—N. Lat. Only on 
one occasion in antiquity was the whole region 
in question a united kingdom under a single 
ruler, viz. in -the i. century B. C., in the time of 
Tigranes the Great, yet the name Armenia has 
since then become accepted as a geographical 
term. Viewed from a purely geographical stand¬ 
point the wild and rugged mountain tracts bounded 


by the lake of Wan in the North and the Assy¬ 
rian plain in the South (the Gorduene of the an¬ 
cients, modern Bohtan und Hak(k)iari) must also 
be regarded as belonging to Armenia. But in all 
other respects this territory, from of old the do¬ 
main of nomadic tribes, has always been the 
border land between the Semites in the South 
and the Aryan Armenians in the North, being 
successively connected as a loose border province 
with the states formed by bcTth, and frequently 
leading a separate existence as an independent 
territory. 

From the geographical point of view the whole 
region just described as Armenia, the area of 
which may be roughly estimated at 115400 squ. 
miles, forms a natural unit, the physical features 
of which are plainly distinct from those of the 
neighbouring countries. The geological foundation 
of the country are mountains with an archaic 
(old crystalline) kernel and considerable palaeo¬ 
zoic and tertiary accretions and deposits. Enor¬ 
mous recent volcanic eruptions have changed the 
original plastic form of the surface in a decisive 
manner, and at the present stage the relief of 
the greater part of Armenia exhibits a variety of 
small plateaus alternating with superimposed 
larger and smaller mountain chains, stretching 
from South East to North West, all of which are 
characterised by the complete absence of woods. 
Plateaus yielding abundant pasture lie between 
the mountain ranges, their height varies from 
2600—6500 feet above the. level of the sea (pla¬ 
teau of BayazTd and Erzerum 6110 feet; Kars 
5850 feet; depression of the Murad-Su near Mugh 
4550 feet; Arzindjan 4225 feet; Eriwan 3185 
feet), the average height is 5200—5850 feet. As 
throughout Western Asia the foimatlon of the 
higher chains which reach the genuine Alpine 
region is due to the irruption of trachyte and 
porphyry. Tectonic activity is similarly respon¬ 
sible for the remarkable conic-shaped mountains 
most of which are ancient craters. A whole system, 
of such extinct volcanoes extends from the great 
Ararat mostly in a north westerly direction round 
the lake of Gok-Cai towards the coast of the 
Black Sea. Among them are the highest eleva¬ 
tions of the country: the twin group of the great 
and little Ararat [q.v.] and the Alaghoz (13585 
feet), an almost isolated mountain to the North 
of the latter; further we may mention the Sipan 
(Seihan-Dagh) to the North of the lake of Wan 
with a height of almost 12350 feet; the name of 
this mountain seems to have been known already 
to Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje) p. 198, on \\hich cp. 
Zeitschr, /. armen, Philol. ii. 67*; 162^; Mustawfi 
(see Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali~ 
phate., p. 183) calls it Kuh Sipan. Of somewhat 
lesser height are the Bingbl-Dagh (M 96 o feet, 
q. v.) to the South of Erzerum, and the Khori- 
Dagh (11540) and Ala-Dagh (11440) situated 
between Bayazid and the Sipan-Dagh. 

Armenia is the home of great rivers w’hich 
descend in all directions, foremost among which 
are the Euphmtes and Tigris; the first of these 
is formed by the union of two head-waters, the 
Kara-Su in the West (or rather North) and the 
Murad-Su in the East (or rather South) both of 
which rise in the interior of the highlands near 
Erzerum and Bayazid; the Tigris descends from 
the southern chain of border mountains, the so- 
called Armenian Taurus. The system of the 
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Euphrates and Tigris drains the country in the 
direction of the Persian Gulf’ towards the Caspian 
Sea the same function is exercised by the Araxes 
(arab. al-Kass, (j. v.j rising on the Bingol-l)af;h 
which unites itself to the Kur (Kjms) not fai 
from the Caspian. Armenia is clcaily separated 
from the Caucasus rnassif by the longitudinal 
valley of the Kur which icccives the waters of 
North-Eastern Armenia, together witli its conti¬ 
nuation running ’paiallel to u fuithei Noith, the 
snaall Ki»>ni which joins the Black Sea. 

In a wide m.>untain system like that of 'Kauris 
and Armenia whicli is chaiacterised 1)\ llie pic- 
valence of plateaus alternating with \alle\s we 
would expect to iind a laige nuinlier of mountain 
lakes. 'Ihis howexer is not the case, obviously 
owing to the fact that great nveis break thnmgh 
the mountains at many jmints.. thereby creating 
an eas\ wa) of escape for the walei-c«>urses. The 
most impoitant lakes are: the lake of Wan (5170 
feel) [<j. V.] called by .Viable authois also lake of 
IGiilat and Ardjish [q, v.], further the lake of 
Gok-Cai or Sewanga (Sew an) first mentioned 
among Muslim geographeis by al-Mubtawfi (ca. 
740 = 1340) under the name of Gok-Cah-tengiz = 
••the blue lake'. The origin of thes-c two large 
Alpine lakes, neither of which possc^'Ses any out¬ 
let, Is parti) due to platonic ii)rces; apart from 
these two there are only a few unimportant liasins. 

Owing to the high •situation of the country the 
climate of Armenia is speaking generally, very 
severe and olTcrs a marked contrast to the hot 
regions on the lower Euphrates and the temperate 
district on the Pontic shore. In the highlands the 
winter lasts as a rule eight months; the short 
and comparatively very hot summer lasts hardly 
more than two months and is so dry that no 
harvest is possible without artificial irrigation. It 
is owing to the great dryness that in Eastern 
Armenia the line of peiennial snow begins as 
.high as 13000 feet, so that only the great Ararat 
and the Al.xghnz are always covered with snow 
and ice. In the mountains situated further South 
in the direction of Kurdistan the region of pe¬ 
rennial snow begins at a lieight of 10725 feet 
only. The r)ingol-r)agh also is saul never to be 
without snow in contr.ast to all the ‘*thcr Alpine ' 
peaks of Central Armenia. It is vxorlhy of notice \ 
that the jdains of the Aiaxcs exhibit quite diffc- j 
rent climatic conditions, being remarkable for a ; 
much more favourable temperature. j 

HISTORY. i 

At the earlie.st period of which we have any , 
definite historical knowledge Armenia was inha- ■ 
bited by a race of neither Semitic nor Aryan 
origin whose precise ethnological and linguiNtic . 
po.Hition is still a matter for discussion. In their 
own inscriptions which are written in cuneiform • 
characters they seem to call themselves Halai ' 
(hence the name of the country: Haldia^ also | 
Biain.i), while in the A>.syro-BabyIonian texts they j 
are referred to as Urartacans (name of the country: ; 
f / j;///= the biblical Ararat). This people which | 
immigrated into Armenia towards the lO*'' century , 
R. C. founded a powerful kingdom the centre of I 
which was j:he lake of Wan. After an existence 1 
lasting barely 250 years it fell a victim to the 
Kimmerian invasion which devastated Western 
Asia in the middle of the yP' century. During 
and after these revolutions an Aryan population 


succeeded in occupying the country formerly ruled 
by the L'rartaeans. By foreign nations these new 
inhabitants were called Armenians — a name the 
origin and meaning of which has not yet been 
explained (it first occurs in Achaemenian inscrip¬ 
tions in the form of Armina, Herodotus: Ap^gv/o;) 
whence the country received the appellation of 
Aimenia. This name however was never accepted 
by the nation itself among whom up to the pre¬ 
sent day the designation Haik*^ is used for the 
people and llayk*^ or Hayastan for the country. 

Except perhaps during the time of Tigranes II, 
the Gieat, .the Armenians have never played a 
leading part in Western Asia. To a great extent 
this was due to the political disruption of the 
country where, favinired by the geographical con¬ 
ditions, the feudal system found an unparalleled 
development. The rulers of the country were a 
large number of nolde families, and the king pos¬ 
sessed only the shadow of power. To this must 
be added the fact that Armenia alwa).s had great 
and powerful empires as neighbours beyond its 
fionticis. 'j'hus it came about that Urartu was a 
vassal state of Assyria, and after the fall of Ni- 
nivch vv'e find the countiy sulqect to the Medes 
and later to the Persian.s who governed it by 
means of satraps. During the troubled times fol¬ 
lowing the death of Alexander the Great these 
satraps became the real ruleis of the country 
though at first acknowledging the nominal suze¬ 
rainty of the Seleucid kings. Even this appearance 
without the reality of power was lost after the 
unsuccessful war of Antiochus III against Rome: 
after the battle of Magnesia (190 B. C.) two 
former generals of this king, Artaxias and Zaria- 
dris. shook off the Seleucid rule, assumed the 
title of king and formed two independent states: 
Great .Armenia or Armenia proper and Little 
Armenia (Sophene, .Arzanene and some neigh¬ 
bouring districts). A few decades later Gieat Ar¬ 
menia came under the suzerainty of the Aisacids 
which however was only acknowledged in name 
and not actually exercised. In the i. century 
r> C. Tigranes the Great, descendant of Artaxias, 
>hook off the Parthian yoke, dethroned the des¬ 
cendants of Zariadris in Little Armenia and united 
>ophene and Gordycne as a single kingdom under 
hi> rule. It was under Tigranes that the name 
.Vimonia received a definite meaning as a geogra¬ 
phical term: and it was retained as such by the 
Armenians in the succeeding centuries although 
the terminology of the time of Tigranes became 
Ic'.s and less applicable to the political conditions 
of the later period. 

.\fter acquiring a certain political importance 
under ligianes the Great Armenia was gradually 
forced into the position of a buffer state between 
two rival world powers, in the first place between 
Rome and the Farthians. The internal confusion 
which reigned in Armenia after the death of 
Tigranes continually provided both powers with 
opportunities for intervention and for changes of 
frontier. About the year 10 of our era a descen¬ 
dant of the Ar.^acidb, Arlabanos III, ascended the 
throne which now* remained in the possession of 
this branch of the Parthian ruling family for 
more than four centuries. Down to the year 226 
A. D. in which the Sasanid rule succeeded that 
of the Panhians the Arsacids of Armenia were 
able to rely on the siqqiort of their neighbouring 
kinsmen in every struggle against the Romans, 
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the common enemy. Armenia continued to be an of Armenia, whence they made frequent incur- 
apple of discord between the New Persian empire sions into the adjoining Armenian territory, 
and the Romans. At last, in order to put a stop It was in this sorry condition — devastated by 
to the eternal quarrel in a manner acceptable to continual warfare, torn in pieces by discord within, 
both parties the two powers proceeded to a division disliked by foreign powers — that Armenia had 
of the helpless vassal state. In the division which to meet the powerful Muslim attack. Under the 
took place in 387 the larger Eastern part of Ar- circumstances it was to be expected that the re- 
menia (about four fifths of the whole) passed sistance to this attack would on the whole be 
under Persian rule, the smaller AVestein part be- feeble and badly directed. 

came Roman. Here Ar^ak III continued to rule In the history of the .\rab conquest of 
until his death in 390, whereupon the country Armenia many details are still obscure and 
received a Roman comes as goveinor. The Persian uncertain, as Arabic, Armenian and Greek sources 
part, called by Westcins Persaimeijia, retained frequently contradict each other, lly far the most 
its native rulers for some time. But after the important source for the period is the Armenian 
dethronement of the last Arsacid Artashe^ (428- account of the bishop Sebeos who tells the story 
429) the country was administrated by a Persian of the remarkable events as an eye-witness; a 
Warden of the Marches (Maizban) who had his valuable supplement* to his work is furnished by 
residence at Dwin (Arab. Dabil). In the division that of the presbyter I.eontius which is the only 
of 387 Armenia had suffered considerable loss of authoritative document available for the years 
territory, as many districts were separated from 662—770. Among Arabic authors al-Beladhorl 
both parts and directly incorporated into the occupies the forcmo''t place; his account is based 
Roman or Persian empire. entirely on the narrati\e of inhabitants of Armenia. 

The part played by Armenia remained unchange*! After the death of Herakliiis in 641 the Arabs 
when Byzantium entered upon Rome's inheritance uho had made tlicmselves masters of Syria and 
in thfe West. According to the Armenian historian defeated the Persians began to make repeated 
Sebeos who is our most important source for the incursions into Armenia, in order to w'rest the 

time from the middle of the tQ of the country from the Byzantines. The first raid directed 

7^>» century, the Persian rule never succeeded in ‘ against South-Western Armenia was undertaken 
gaining a firm foothold in Armenia. The Armenian I by ^lyad b. GJianim, the conqueror of Mesopo- 
native rulers (Nakhaia's) made use of e\ery op- j tamia, a*^ early the end of the year 19 to the 
portunity that offered itself to shake off the hate<l beginning of the year 20 = 639-640: he pene- 
yoke of the fire worshippers, and during the ■ traied as far as Bull's. Both licladhoil (p. 176, 
constant .struggles with the Persian Marzbans they 197)1 Tabari (i. 2506) and Yakut (i. 206) agree 
frequently invoked the assistance of their Byzan- in giving this date, though they differ coiiside- 
tine coreligionists. This led to endless fioniier ! rably as to the detaiH. A second incursion of the 
di^putes and sometimes to serious warfare. The .Vrabs took place in 21 according to the account 
solidarity of interests between Byzantium and .\r- of Tabari (i. 2666) which is followed by Ibn al- 

menia was suddenly destroyed by the decisions Athir. In four divisions two of which were com- 

of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 which the manded by Habil) b. Maslama and Salman b. 
Armenians refused to accept. The Crocks hence- Kabi^x the Muslims invaded the regions on the 
forward exercised great activity in the attempt to North Eauern frontier of Armenia, but meeting 
reestablish religious concord, with the result that with reverses on all sides they were soon obliged 
the Armenians who were utterly averse to these to evacu.aie the country. The short raid into Ar- 
ei\deavours were driven more and more to side menian territory undertaken by Salman h. Kabl'a 
with the Persians under whom they enjoyed much in 24 (645) from Adharbaidjiln similarly led to 
greater freedom in spite of occasional religious no lasting result. Cp. Va'kubi (ed. Houtsma), 
persecutions. A short peaceful period began for p. 180, Beladhorl. p. 198. Tabaii, i. 2S06. 
Armenia with the reign of the emperor Maurikios According to the accounts of the Arabic histo- 
(582—602) and that of the Sasanid I^usraw II rians (cp. especially Va%ubT, p. 194, Beladhorl, 
Parwez (590—628). p. 197 ct scq.^ Tabari i. 2674 et scq.^ etseq,^ 

In the succeeding period internal discord con- Ibn al-.Athtr, lii. 65 ct Stq.) and geographers the 
tinued to trouble both Armenias and warlike in- great invasion of Armenia which brought the 
tervention on the part of the sovereign powers country for the first time under the effective rule 
was frequently necessary. The peace of the country of the Arabs took place during the caliphate of 
suffered e-.pecially through the cooNtant disputes ‘^Othinan towards the end of 24-25 = 645*646. .V 
between the numerous native petty rulers who general who had already distinguished himself in 
owing to their vacillating attitude were unable to in the wars in Syria and Mesopotamia, the afore- 
gain the confidence either of the Byzantines or mentioned Habib h Maslama, wa'^ charged by 
the Per'=ians. Disaffection against the sovereign j Mu’awiya, the governor of Syria, with the con- 
powers was ripe everywhere. In Greek Armenia 1 quest of Armenia. He first advanced against Theo- 
the great distance from the central seat of govern- j dosiopolis, the capital of Greek .\rmenia, (.\rmen. 
ment favoured the rise of seditious movements. ; Karin. Arab. Kalikala, motlern Erzerum) and 
Fersarmenia before the Arab invasion was practi- 1 occupied the town after a '^hort ‘'lege; a large 
cally in a state of anarchy, a condition w’hich , Byzantine army rc-inforccfl by Khazar and Alan 
was exploited by Theodores, the energetic ruler * auxiliaries which met him on the banks of the 
of the R^tunians, for the extension of his own | Euphrates \\as decisively defeated. He then turned 
power the base of which was the island of Agh- to the South East in the direction of the lake 

thamar in the lake of Wan. of Wan anti received the submissirm of the local 

Another constant source of danger threatening rulers of Akhlat [q. v.] and Mok', Ardjlsh on 

the peace of the country was the appearance of j the North k.a-tern shore of the lake of Wan si- 

the Khazars [q. v.] on the North-Eastern frontier ' milarly >urrendered to the Arabs, Habib next 
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proceeded to the siege of Dwln, the centre of 
Persarmenia, which also capitulated after a few 
days. With the town of Titlis he concluded a 
treaty of peace and protection under the condi¬ 
tion that it acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Arabs and undertook to pay the poll tax (t^izya). 
During the same time Salman b. Rabra with his 
■^Irakian army subdued Arran (Albania) and took 
possession of its capital Bardha*^a. 

Armenian tradition as has already been pointed 
out differs from that of the Arabs both as regards 
the date and in many points of detail. Complete 
agreement exists only between Sebeos and Bela- 
dhori in their account of the direction taken by 
the great Aiab invasion, as appears from a com¬ 
parison of the routes of advance given by the two. 

According to the Armenian historians an Arab 
army which entered Armenia in 642, reached the 
district of Airarat, took the capital Dwin and 
left the country by the same route taking with 
them 35000 prisoners. In the following year the 
Muslims again invaded Armenia, this time from 
Adharbaidjan. They devastated Airarat and ad¬ 
vanced as far as Georgia, but upon suffering a 
severe defeat at the hands of the prince Theo- 
doros Rshtuni they decided to retire. Soon after¬ 
wards the emperor appointed Theodoros com¬ 
mander of the Armenian troops, and Armenia 
which now remained immune fiom Arab inva¬ 
sions for several years once more acknowledged 
the overlordship of Byzantium. In 653 there ex¬ 
pired a three years truce between Constantine III 
and the Arabs and the outbreak of fresh hostili¬ 
ties was expected in Armenia. In order to ob¬ 
viate a threatened invasion Theodoros surren¬ 
dered the country voluntarily and concluded a 
treaty with Mu'^awiya, the conditions of which 
were eminently favourable to the Armenians, as 
in the first instance it only obliged them to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Muslims. In 
the same year the emperor appeared iu .\rmenia 
with an enormous army, 100000 strong, and 
most of the petty rulers of the country imme¬ 
diately went over to his side. Without much diffi¬ 
culty he once more brought the whole of .-Arme¬ 
nia and Georgia into his power. But no sooner 
had Constantine left the coimtiy after spending 
the winter in Dwm (654), than an Arab army 
made its appearance and occupied the districts on 
the Northern shores of the lake of Wan. With 
the assistance of these Arab forces Theodoros for¬ 
ced the Greeks to retire from the country, where¬ 
upon Mu^awiya appointed him ruler of Armenia, 
Georgia and Albania. The attempts of the Greeks 
to re-conquer the lost provinces by means of an 
army commanded by Maurianos proved entirely 
unsuccessful. In 655 the Arabs extended their 
sway over the whole of Armenia: even the Greek- 
Armenian capital Karin (Kalikala) was forced to 
admit them. A few years afterwards however the 
Muslims found themselves obliged to give up 
their doubtful possession for the time being. At 
the outbreak of the first civil war between Mu"a- 
wiya and '^All (36 = 657) the former was in need 
of the army of occupation stationed in Armenia, 
and the country being denuded of troops once 
more fell into the hands of its former masters, 
the Byzantines. 

It appears from this account that, according to 
the narrative of Sebeos,' all the events which the 
Aiabic sources connect with the first great expe¬ 


dition of Habib in the years 24-25 did not take 
place until after the expiry of the three years 
truce, and the latter date fits in with the account 
given in the Chronography of Theophanes. The 
Arabic historians do not mention the fact that 
subsequently to the first invasion during '"Omars 
reign Armenia once more became subjected to 
the Byzantine rule, nor do they refer to the 
events which took place in the country in con¬ 
nection with Mu‘^awiyas accession to the throne. 
The fact that Theodoros R^tuni submitted vo¬ 
luntarily to Mu^awiya is attested not only by Se¬ 
beos but also by Theophanes, but it would be 
unintelligible if the country had definitely passed 
into the possession of the Arabs as a result of 
the first invasion. Under these circumstances it 
seems to be best to follow Ghazarian who, in 
the Zeitschrift fur urmen. Philol. (ii. 173 et 
scq.\ analyses the points of difference between 
the Arabic and the Armenian sources, and to give 
greater credence to the contemporary account of 
Sebeos than to the tradition of the Arabs. A. 
MuUer in his Der Islam im Morgen und Abend- 
land (i. 259 261) also follows Sebeos. A different 
view is taken by H. Thopdschian {ZeitsChr. _/*. 
armen. Philol. ii. 70 et scql) according to whom 
the accounts of the first great .\rab invasion given 
by the Armenian and the Arabic historians agree 
both as to chronology and as to the events. 

Constantine Ill made the prince Haniazasp go¬ 
vernor of Armenia. Theodoros Rshtuni seems to 
have died in 656. But the Byzantine rule was 
again of short duration. After his accession to the 
throne (41 = 661) Mu'^awiya addressed a letter 
to the inhabitants of Armenia in which he sum¬ 
moned them once more to acknowledge the suze¬ 
rainty of the Muslims and to pay taxes: the petty 
rulers of Armenia did not dare to resist this 
demand. According to the Armenian sources mem¬ 
bers of the most powerful families among them 
(especially the Mamikonians, Hagratunians) admi¬ 
nistered the country under the early Umaiyads 
down to the reign of “Abd al-Malik. This how¬ 
ever is not borne out by the Arabic htstori3,ns 
according to whom Armenia had Muslim gover¬ 
nors ever since the conquest under Habib, cp. 
the list of governors for the time from 'Othman 
to the “^Abbasid al-Muntasir quoted from Ya'^kUbi, 
Beladhoii, and Tabari in Ghazarian, loc. cit,. 
p. 177—182. 

In spite of the devastating wars the first cen- 
tuiy of Arab rule was for Armenia a time of 
national and literary progress. Yet Muslim autho¬ 
rity which failed to strike deep roots in the 
country under the Umaiyads was even less suc¬ 
cessful in the ^Abbasid period when the oppres¬ 
sive rule of the Arab governors was felt. Sedi¬ 
tious movements and insurrections were frequent. 
The greatest and most dangerous revolt against 
the Arabs occurred under the caliph al-Mutawak- 
kil who sent his best general, the Turk Bogha 
the Elder’, with a strong army to cope with it. 
But the rebellion was not quelled without obsti¬ 
nate resistance and much bloodshed (237-238 = 
851-852). Nearly all the well-known nobles were 
at that time taken prisoners. Mutawakkil did not 
change his hostile policy against Armenia, until 
he required his troops for a war against the By¬ 
zantines, and in order to prevent the outbreak of 
another great revolt which the latter were orga¬ 
nising. He now set the captive Nakharars free 
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and in 247 (861) appointed the Bagratunian 
Ashot (Arab. Ashut) who had rendered great 
services to the Arab cause chief ruler of Armenia. 
For 2^ years Ashot ruled as ‘prince of princes’ 
and during this time gained the sympathies of all 
his subjects, including the nobles the country, to 
such an extent that, at the request of the latter, 
the caliph al- 3 Iu‘tamid conferred upon him the 
title of king in 273 (886). The emperor honoured 
him in the same way and at the same time con¬ 
cluded a treaty of alliance with him. .^.shot’s 
friendly relations with the caliph were never in¬ 
terrupted and he regularly paid the taxes which 
were obligatory upon him even after his elevation 
to the royal dignity. But it was only in his own 
possessions that he was free to act according to 
his pleasure; the position of the nobles of the 
country in his reign also was one of almost com¬ 
plete independence. 

.^shot who died in 277 = 890 was succeeded 
by his son Smbat I (Arab. Sambat) who in spite 
of his heroic qualities was no match for his ex¬ 
ternal enemies, the Shaibanids and the Sadjids. 
He fought unsuccessfully against the former, but 
the intervention of the caliph al-MuTadid which 
took place soon afterwards (2S5 = 890) terminated 
the ghaibanid rule and freed the Armenian pio- 
vinces from the foreign invaders. Vet Smbat could 
do nothing to prevent the aggressions of the -Arab 
governor of Adharbaidjitn, a member of the Tur¬ 
kish dynasty of the .Sadjids called Af^hin, who 
constantly extended his frontiers to the West and 
North and whose power continually threatened 
.Armenia, .Afshin died in 2S8 (901) and under 
his biothor and successor, the cunning Yusuf, 
Ashot fared still worse. A'usuf succeeded in gaining 
the adherence of the family of the Arzrunians who 
after the death of Ashot 1 had become the most 
powerful rivals of the Bagratids. Gagik the lord 
of Waspurakan, who at that time was the head 
of the family was honoured by Viisuf with the 
title of king, a distinction which the caliph al- 
Muktadir renewed in 306 (919). During the years 
following after 910 the incursions of Vusuf de¬ 
vastated Armenia; at last he besieged Smbat who 
had been abandoned by the nobles in the fortress 
of Kapoit. In 913 the Armenian king surrendered 
to his enemy who, after keeping him in prison 
for a whole year had him executed under cruel 
tortures (914). 

After the death of Smbat I .Armenia was given 
over to anarchy. But his energetic son .Ashot II 
‘the Iron’ (015—928) succeeded with the help of 
Byzantine troops in maintaining his authority, and 
having enlisted the support of the kings of Iberia 
(Georgia) and Abkhazia (see the ait. aukhaz) he 
cleared the land of the Arabs. Allied with the 
Greeks he reached the highest degree of power 
ever attained by the Bagratids. The title of Shahan- 
Shah conferred upon him by al-Muktadir in 922 
gave ofScial recognition to his claim of suzerainty 
over the small Christian principalities of Waspu¬ 
rakan, Iberia and Abkhazia, though it is true that 
their dependence on the Bagratids was never ef¬ 
fective. Henceforward A.shot II and his successors 
ruled quite independently of the Muslim sphere 
of power over the greater part of Central and 
Northern Armenia; in the latter region their 
family domains had already been added to consi¬ 
derably by Smbat. In Southern Armenia the Arz¬ 
runians who also bore the title of kings ruled 


almost independently over a considerably smaller 
territory (Waspurakan with the capital Wan). In 
addition to these comparatively large kingdoms 
there existed a number of smaller principalities 
most of which paid no more then a nominal alle¬ 
giance to the Bagratid rule, there were also, 
especially in the South, many independent and 
powerful Arab colonies. The history of the Bagra¬ 
tids therefore is not in any degree identical with 
that of the whole of .Armenia, a fact which must 
be emphasised as against the treatment of the 
subject in many old and recent works — but in 
accordance with its importance it .receives the 
greatest prominence at the hand of the native 
sources. 

Throughout the rule of .Ashot II and during 
the greater part of that of Abas (928—952) the 
emperor and the caliph were almost continually 
at war. Ashot III (952— 977 ) made the small 
fortress of AnI the official capital of the country 
and he and his successor Smbat II turned it by 
means of beautiful buildings into a pearl of the 
East. [See anT.] 

Smbat II (977=988) and his brother Gagik I 
(990—1020) ruled with energy .and good fortune, 
but their foolish domestic policy embroiled them 
almost continually with the neighbouring Christian 
principalities; at the same time there were constant 
disputes with the Muslim emirs of South .Armenia. 
In 988 one of the latter, Mamlun, was severely 
defeated near Dzempoi by David, the warlike 
ruler of Taikh and lord of the greater part of 
Iberia. .After the death of Gagik 1 the succession 
was disputed between the rightful heir Johannes 
and the more capable .Ashot IV; the confusion 
was made worse by the intervention of the Ibe¬ 
rians and the incursions of the Seldjitljs which 
then began for the first time. These circumstances 
appeared to the emperor Basilius 11 (976—1026) 
to afford a favourable opportunity for regaining 
his lost authority in the Last. By annexing parts 
of the countty and Ly deposing some of the na¬ 
tive rulers he succeeded in extending his power 
in .Armenia. In 1021 Senekherin, the last of the 
.Arzrunians, influenced by fear of the threatened 
Turkish invasion, yielded up his domains (Was¬ 
purakan) on the Eastern river; the Muslim emirs 
of the towns round the lake of Wan (Berkri, 
Manazkert, Akhiat, .Ardjish) also became vassals 
of the Byzantine empire and the possessions of 
the Bagratids were now- surrounded on aU sides 
by Greek subjects. King Johannes also was forced 
to accept the town of Ani as fief from the By¬ 
zantines, and Basilius actively proceeded to secure 
the new Eastern frontier by means of strong for¬ 
tifications. In the quarrel between Johannes and 
Ashot the latter w.as ultimately successful owing 
to the support of Byzantine troops. After the 
death of Ashot IV (1040) the emperor Michael IV 
made the attempt to make Armenia definitely a 
part of his empire. An army sent by him was 
already engaged in the siege of Ani when it was 
forced to retire by the Paphlagonian catastrophe 
(1041). The .Armenian nobles now proclaimed the 
17 year old Gagik II king (1042—1045). But no 
sooner had Constantine IX secured his position 
on the throne than he occupied Ani and at last 
put an end to the rule of the Bagratids (1045). 
Gagik II was compensated by extensive lands in 
Cappadocia. The covetous Greek clerics now took 
possession of the wealthy .Armenian bishoprics, 
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abbeys and endowments. The vexations to which 
the orthodox Monophysites exposed the Arme¬ 
nians knew no bounds and the resentment of the 
latter provoked by this insane treatment affords 
an explanation of the success of the Seldjuks. 

The acquisition of new territory imposed on 
the Byzantines the heavy task of defending a 
much more extensive and more dangerous frontier 
than hitherto. For a time the attacks of the Seldjuk 
hordes which began in 1042 and were repeated 
several times were stopped by the admirable 
system of fortifications instituted and excellently 
armed by Basilius. But the Seldjuks developed a 
new life and new energy under Alp Arslan. The 
latter started from Ray in 456 (1064), subdued 
Albania and Iberia and conquered all the impor¬ 
tant towns of Eastern Armenia such as Nackca- 
wan, Kars, then still the residence of a branch of 
the Bagratids, and especially the valiantly de¬ 
fended An! [q. v.]. In order to stem the tide of 
the Turkish power which was continually growing 
and gaining strength from concentration, the em¬ 
peror Romanos IV set out in the spring of 463 
(1071) with an enormous army of 100000 men, 
and regained possession of the highly important 
frontier fortress of Manazkert which had been lost 
in 1069. But the divisions of his army sent 
against Akhlat were pushed back by the Seldjuks 
into Mesopotamia. A great decisive battle took 
place near Manazkert in which Alp Arslan in¬ 
flicted upon his enemy an overwhelming defeat; 
the emperor himself was taken prisoner (Weil, 
Gcsch. der Chalifen^ iii. 114 et scq.^ Muller, Islam^ 
ii. 89, Gelzer quoted by Krumbacher, Byzantin. 
Littcraturgesch.^ p. 1010). This defeat w.as the 
first terrible blow received by Byzantium at the 
hands of the Turkish hordes, and it signified the 
end of the great Eastern empire. The East of 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Cappadocia, that is to 
say the countries representing the real source of 
strength of the empire were irrevocably lost to 
the Turks. 

The terrible systematic devastation of the coun¬ 
try by the .Seldjuks put an end to the national 
life and the civilisation of the Armenians in their 
own home. During these troubled times many Ar¬ 
menians emigrated to the West in order to es¬ 
cape the oppression of the savage invaders: Ci¬ 
licia, a country difficult of access from the out¬ 
side, appeared to them a suitable place in which 
to settle, and to found a national state that was 
to be independent of Byzantium. Reuben (Rhu- 
pen), a "near kinsman of the last Bagratid Gagik 
II who had been killed in 1079 during an in¬ 
surrection in Cappadocia openly broke away from 
the Byzantine empire and in 1080 received the 
homage of his subjects as ruler of the country. 
This revival of Armenian supremacy in the old 
Little Armenia lasted almost 300 years and the 
warlike successors of Reuben gradually conquered 
the whole of Cilicia. Their relations with Byzan¬ 
tium were always strained; on the other hand 
they formed a close alliance with the crusading 
states and organised their country on the model 
of the latter with their semi-French feudal insti¬ 
tutions. At first an independent principality, their 
state was raised to the rank of a kingdom by 
Leon II (1198) as a reward for services of friend- j 
^ip rendered to the crusaders under Barbarossa. 

I he new kingdom soon found itself threatened 
by stronger neighbours both in the North and 


the East; thus on the one side by the Seldjiik 
kingdom of Rum, on the other by the Mongol 
empire. The Seldjuks not only deprived the des¬ 
cendants of Reuben of large portions of their 
territory but also forced them to acknowledge 
their suzerainty, until the Mongol invasion of 
Asia Minor put an end to their rule. Little Ar¬ 
menia henceforward was no more than a feudal 
state under the overlordship of the Mongol prin¬ 
ces (Ilkhans), and owing to its geographical si¬ 
tuation it suffered perpetually under the state of 
rivalry existing between the Ilkhans and the Mam- 
luks of Egypt; m the raids of latter the country 
was terribly devastated especially during and after 
the time of the sultan Baibars (particularly in the 
years 1266, 1273 and 1275). *342 the male 

line of the descendants of Reuben died out with 
the assassination of Leon IV: their kingdom now 
passed to the Lusignans of Cyprus who were 
related to them by marriage. The new kings tried 
in vain to maintain their position against the at¬ 
tacks of the Mamluks by attaching themselves to 
the Mongols and relying on the assistance of the 
European West. Slowly and one by one they lost 
their towns; and in 1375 Leon VI was forced to 
surrender his last stronghold to the sultan al- 
Malik al-Ashraf. The ill-starred last king of Ar¬ 
menia went to Pans where he died in a monastery 

i>* 1393- ■ 

During the time of Seldjnk supremacy Armenia 
like Adharbaidjan and Mesopotamia was divided 
into several administrative districts, varying in 
size, each of which was governed by an emir; 
from the very beginning the latter occupied a 
position of considerable independence. 

Compared with the other petty Seldjuk states 
which arose on Armenian soil the kingdom of 
Khilat (Akhkat) in the South West founded by 
Sukman al-Kutbl [q. v,] in 493 (1100) after the 
expulsion of the Marwanids ivas on the whole 
the most secure in its tenure of power. The SuV- 
tnanids gradually extended their territories to the 
North and North East until they reached the 
district of Bagrawand: the shores of the lake of 
Wan and the country as far as Khoi and SalamSs 
as well as Majh and the district of Sasun were 
included ^in their dominions, though the districts 
in the North frequently suffered from the devas¬ 
tating raids of the Georgians. In spite of the fact 
that this principality of Khilat the population of 
which was preponderatingly Armenian included 
haidly a fifth of the whole of Armenia, its rulers 
assumed the proud title of Shah Armau^ king of 
the Armenians. Cp. on this title v. Berchem in 
Lehmann-Haupt, Materialun zur alt. Gesch. Ar- 
meniens.^ p. 139. 

A\ hen the family of the Sukmanids became ex¬ 
tinct (581 =: 1185) the vacant throne passed into 
the possession of the Mamluk Beg-Timur (i 185— 
** 97 )i who after a period of dynastic disputes 
was succeeded by his son. A few years afterwards 
the .\iyubids took possession of the country (604 = 
1207). The sultan al-Malik al-'Adil [q. v.] under 
whose sceptre practically the whole kingdom of 
his brother Saladin was once more united, made 
his son al-Awhad ruler of Khilat. After the letters 
death (607=31210) he was succeeded by his 
brother al-Ashraf [cp. the art. .4.iyubids]. The 
Georgians who since the end of the 12. century 
had made repeated incursions into Armenia and 
in 1210 besieged the capital Kh ilat unsuccess- 
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fully, were forced by al-Ashraf to conclude a 
peace under terms unfavourable to them. Both 
al-Awhad and al-Ashraf ruled under the supre¬ 
macy of their father al-^Adil; it was not until 
after the death of the latter (615 = 1218) that 
al-Ashraf became completely independent. After 
this date his dominions were considerably enlarged 
and included the whole Northern half of the 
countries under Aiyubid rule, i. e. Khilat, Meso¬ 
potamia and Northern Syria with Damascus. As 
lords of !^ilat these Aiyubids followed the Suk- 
manid tradition and assumed the title of Shah 
Arman. 

The last Aiyubid ruler was al-Muzaffar Ghazi; 
in 642 (1244) after the capital had been taken 
several times the kingdom of Khilat finally suc¬ 
cumbed to the attack of the Mongols. Hulagu 
obtained possession of the whole of Armenia, 
Kurdistan, “^Irak and Mesopotamia. The most pro¬ 
minent of the IlHians as the rulers of the house 
of Hulagu are usually called, was Gazan (694— 
703 = ^295—1304)5 he succeeded in reorga¬ 
nising the empire which had fallen into the 
wildest confusion soon after Hulagus death (663 = 
1265), but his success was only temporary: after 
the death of the Ilkhan Abu Sa^Id (716—736 = 
1316=1335) under whom the weakness of the 
state had already become very apparent there 
followed a period of absolute chaos. 

It was during this period that the Turks (Tur¬ 
komans) became a preponderating and ruling 
element in the population of Armenia which apait 
from them consisted of native Christians and 
Kurdish nomads. The Turkish element was greatly 
strengthened by the arrival of two fresh hordes 
of Turkomans who had crossed the Oxus from 
Turkistan in the time of the fourth Ilkhan, Ar- 
ghQn (683—691 = 1284—1291) and found a new 
home on the upper Euphrates and Tigris where 
the terrible devastations of the Mongols had left 
enough vacant country for new settlers. After the 
crests on their standards these hordes were called 
Kara- and Ak-Koyunlu i. e. ^Black and White* 
Lambs’. Their power grew step by step and im¬ 
mediately before the invasion of Timur the greater 
part of Mesopotamia and Western Armenia (es¬ 
pecially the districts of Wan, BayazXd, Erzerum, 
Arzihdjan) was in their possession; the power of 
the Kara-Koyunlu originally had its main centre 
in Mesopotamia, while the Ak-Koyunlu who at 
first had occupied the district of Arzindjan only 
made themselves rulers of Western Armenia and 
the North West of Mesopotamia. The small 
Christian and Muslim principalities still existing 
in Armenia had to pay tribute to the Turkomans 
and frequently were exposed to oppressive treat¬ 
ment at their hands. 

Such was the condition of Western Asia at the 
time when the second and last large wave of the 
Tatar-Mongol migration under Timur advanced 
against it and overran the country with its de¬ 
vastating fury. The Ak-Koyunlu from the first 
sided with Timur while the Kara-Koyunlu took 
the field with the Ottomans and Mamluks. During 
the whole summer and autumn of 788 (1386) and 
the spring of 789 (.1387) the Mongol hosts passed 
through the provinces of Armenia and Georgia 
in all directions laying waste everything; the 
larger towns like Wan and Tiflls suffered parti¬ 
cularly. In the year 791 (1389) the .insubordina¬ 
tion of the Kara-Koyunlu provided Timur ■with 


a pretext for a second expedition against Armenia 
which again brought terrible devastations in its 
train. Five years later Timur appeared in Armenia 
for a third time; in the spring of 796 (1394) 
after taking Baghdad and ravaging the Tur ^Abdln 
he divided his army jin three divisions, crossed the 
mountains under considerable difficulties and pe¬ 
netrated as far as the Central Armenian plateau 
of Bagrawand where they found pasture, cp. To- 
maschek, Sasii/i^ p. 36. 

The great khan of the Mongols had no sooner 
died than endless disputes for the throne broke 
out among his sons and successors. This state of 
affairs offered a favourable opportunity to Kara 
Yusuf the leader of the Kara-Koyunlu for re¬ 
gaining at the expense of the Ak-Koyunlu the 
position of power which had been greatly cur¬ 
tailed by Timur. Armenia thus became again the 
scene of all the ravages of war. In the embittered 
struggle between the tw^o Turkoman tribes which 
now ensued the Ak-Koyunlu led by Kara Yuliik 
proved the weaker side: they were defeated in 
the battles of 809 (1406) and 813 (1410) and 
especially in a decisive encounter near Kal'^at al- 
Rum on the Euphrates (above (Biredjik) in the 
year 821 (1418). The Kara-Koyunlu were now 
able to kill and plunder in Armenia und Georgia 
to their hearts content. 

Notwithstanding the intervention of Timurs 
descendants on behalf of the 'White Lambs’ the 
Kara-Koyunlu maintained their predominance for 
the space of fifty years. It was not until the year 
$71 (1467) that a grandson of Kara Yuliik, 
Uzun Hasan i. e. Hasan the Tall (857—882 = 
1453—1477)^ was successful in military operations 
against them and finally broke their power, 
Djahan-Shah who had succeeded to the leadership 
of the Kara-Koyunlu after the death of his bro¬ 
ther (1437) was killed in a decisive encounter. 
For several decades after this date the Ak- 
Koyunlu play the most prominent part in the 
history of Armenia (cp. above p. 225). By degrees 
Uziin Hasan obtained possession of all the districts 
formerly ruled by the Kara-Koyunlu, and on the 
zenith of his power he was master not only of 
Armenia and Adharbaidjan but also of the two 
Trak, Fars and Kirman. 

With the death of Uzun Hasan the power 
founded by him began to decline. The disputes 
about the succession which broke out among 
his descendahts favoured the rise of the Sefid 
(Safawid) Isma'^il whose power in the beginning 
was confined to Ardabil and the surrounding 
country. Gradually he succeeded in uniting with 
his kingdom the whole of the territories formerly 
ruled by Uzun Hasan which by this time had 
become split up into three smaller states. But the 
union of these territories was not of long duration. 
Quarrels soon broke out between the Shah and 
his Turkish neighbour and in 1513 the former 
invaded Asia Minor. Sultan Selim I now advanced 
against Isma^Il with a strong army (920 = 1514): 
by way of Si was and Terdjan he reached the 
Urmia lake to the East of which near Caldiran 
[q. V.] he gained an overwhelming victory over 
the Persians -(23. August). The sovereignty over 
Mesopotamia and Western Armenia now passed 
to the Turks in whose possession it has remained 
ever since. 

It is worthy of note that the rapid passing of 
Armenia from Persian to Turkish rule was as- 
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sisted to a considerable extent by the attitude of 
the influential Kurdish chiefs of the country. 
The interior troubles of Armenia and the devas¬ 
tating wars which went on unceasingly during 
the last centuries had attracted a continually in¬ 
creasing number of Kurds whose chiefs (Begs) 
exercised coinplete local autonomy in many parts 
of the country. Owing to the decay of the power 
of the Ak-Koyunlu their authority increased con¬ 
tinually. From the very beginning the Kurdish 
chiefs had offered a determined opposition to the 
attempts of Isma il to establish order and to put 
an end to brigandage j they pieferred therefore 
to swear allegiance to the Turkish Sultan and 
secured as a reward the confirmation of their 
wonted privileges. Since this time large districts 
of Armenia have been subjected to the arbitrary 
rule of the Kurdish Begs, and the authority of 
the Poite has never been of much account in the 
parts in question. During the 19. century and 
after the Turks attempted on various occasions to 
restrain the power of the Kurdish chiefs by the 
use of genuinely Oriental draconic methods, 
hoping thereby to bring the Armenian pro\inces 
under the direct authority of the Sultan, but the 
success of these attempts has so far been very 
inconsiderable. 

Shah ^Abbas I. the Gieat, tlic re-organiser of 
Modern Persia (995—1037= 1586—162S) once 
more began the struggle against the Ottomans 
which had been at rest for some decades; in 
1012 (1603) he defeated them at Sufyan near 
Tabriz whereupon the latter town as well as 
Eriwan (1604) and Kars capitulated. The war 
was interrupted for a sliurt time by the peace of 
Ashraf (1027= 161S) but lasted altogether inoie 
than 20 years; the distiicts of Armenia and 
Georgia bordering on Persia passed under Turkish 
rule. 

During the tyrannical rule of Shah Safi (1037— 
1051 = 1628—1641), the successor of'Abbas I, 
most of the Armenian .possessions of Peisia were 
once more lost to the Turks who indicted on 
their enemies a severe defeat on the plain of 
Caldiran already famous as the scene of the de¬ 
cisive battle of 1514. In 1635 the Porte once 
more obtained possession of Krzerum, Tabriz and, 
by the help of a traitor, of the highly impoitant 
strategical centre of Eriwan. It was not until 
after the death of Sultan Murad IV (1640) that 
the Persians succeeded in recapturing the two last- 
mentioned places. 

Georgia, the neighbour of Persia to the North, 
had been reduced to the position of a vassal 
state by Nadir ^ah in 1735. After the death of 
this ruler in 1160=1747 the Grusinian prince 
Heraklius (Irakli) II shook off the foreign yoke 
and extended his own dominion over the Aime- 
nian territory between the Kur and the Araxes. 
He imposed tribute on the khanates of Djanza 
(Gendja) and Eriwan belonging to Persia, but was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to bring the last- 
mentioned town which he besieged in 1779 under 
his immediate control. An intervention of the 
Shah was now to be expected which meant for 
Georgia the imposition of Persian suzerainty and 
forcible conversion to Islam; under these circum¬ 
stances Heraklius in 1783 placed his country 
under the protection of Russia. His successor 
George XIII was completely under Russian in¬ 
fluence, and in 1802 left a will by which Georgia 


was given to the Czar. Previous to this (in 1210 = 
1796) it had been temporarily subjected by the 
Persian king Agha Muhammad (cp. above p. 180). 
Russia at once entered upon its inheritance; it 
thus for the first time became possessed of Ar¬ 
menian territory, and as it thereby threatened 
Asiatic Turkey and Persia, frontier wars with 
both states could not be avoided. In 1804 the 
Russians conquered Djanza which received the 
name of Elizabethpol in honour of their empress. 
Kara-Ba gh surrendered to them voluntarily in 
1805. But all their efforts to gain possession ot 
Eriwan by siege or main force (17 Nov. 1808) 
proved unavailing. The w’ar between Russia and 
Persia continued until British intervention brought 
about the peace of Gulistan in 1S13. By the pro¬ 
visions of this peace the frontier between Rus¬ 
sian ^Transcaucasia and Persia was determined in 
its main points; the dividing line followed the 
Southern bank of the Araxes, turning to the North 
West above Nakhcawan and Eriwan. (cp. on the 
regulation of the frontier K. Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
IX. 869 et jv</.). But the fact that the details of 
the frontier had been left undefined in thi» treaty, 
gave rise to lengthy negotiations and in the end 
to a second war. Hostilities weie opened in July 
1826 by the Peisian heir-apparent "Abbas Mirza 
who made a successful raid into Russian terri¬ 
tory: neaily the whole country as far as the gates 
of Tilh’s fell into the hands of the Persians. The 
hostilities began once more in the spring of 1827 
and General Paskewitsch now succeeded in se¬ 
curing the upper hand for the Russian arms. 

In the spring of iSaS a treaty was concluded 
at Turkmancai which modified the peace of 1813 
in such a way that all the country to the North 
of the Araxes, particularly Ordubadh and the 
Persian Kh.auates of Nakhcawan and Eriwan as 
w'ell as Ecmiadzin passed under Russian rule. 
From this time onwards the colossus of the 
Ararat has served as the gigantic boundary stone 
between three rival powers. In the citadel of 
Eriwan w’hich do-minates the extensive plateaus 
on the lelt bank of the Araxe.-', once the home 
of a large population, Russia gained an extremely 
important base for operations against Persia and 
lurkey. As a central point between Iran and the 
Georgian capital Tiflis. Eriwan had been an im¬ 
portant emporium of trade, but under its new 
sovereign the commerce of the town declined to 
a vast extent. The territorial division created by 
the peace of Turkmancai is of considerable poli¬ 
tical importance owing to the fact that by it the 
classical soil of Armenian Church history, the 
country which for the religious sentiment of the 
Armenians is the most attractive in all the East, 
passed under the rule of a Christian monarch. 
Another point worth mentioning is the provision 
insisted upon by Russia in this treaty as well as 
in that with the Turks a year later, whereby na¬ 
tive Christians were given the right to emigrate. 
This stipulation has done more to weaken Persia 
than the cession of entire provinces; most of the 
Armenian subjects of the Shah made use of the 
permission thus gained; the inhabitants of'entire 
villages began to emigrate and whole districts 
became depopulated to the dismay of the Persian 
authorities. Most of the emigrants were given new 
settlements in the Armenian district of Kara- 
Dagh. After this date the peace between Russia 
and Persia has not been seriously disturbed. 
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Immediately after the hostilities against the 
Persians and the subsequent regulation of the 
frontier had been completed the Russians declared 
war upon the Turks; on the I4^h September a 
peace was signed at Adrianople which reconsti¬ 
tuted the frontier in Russia’s favour in such a ^ 
way that the latter country gained possession of 
a portion of Annenian territory containing the 
important fortresses of Akhalcikh and Akhal- 
kalaki. 

On the frontier between Persia and its Turkish 
neighbour, especially Turkish Armenia, relations 
became more and more strained owing to conti¬ 
nual quarrels and disputes. In 1821 insignificant 
causes led to the outbreak of open war between 
'^Abbas Mirza and the Turkish governor of Er- 
zerum. The treaty of peace eventually agreed upon 
by both governments left the frontiers unchanged 
(cp. on this war K. Ritter, ErJkuniie ix, S72 et 
seq^. During the two following decades the poli¬ 
tical situation between the two great Muslim 
powers again tended to become more and more 
critical and they were about to refer the old 
fonder dispute to the arbitration of the sword, 
when the influence of Russia and Great Britain 
succeeded at the last moment in bringing about 
a settlement by means of a treaty concluded at 
Erzerum in 1847. According to the provisions of 
this treaty commissioners of these two Europaean 
powers as well as of the states affected were to 
regulate and fix the long line of frontier be¬ 
tween Turkey and Persia. After immense diffi-" 
culties the commission appointed succeeded in 
completing its task in 1852. Turkey however re¬ 
fused to latily the treaty; it was not until 1878 
that the Berlin Congress (article 60) obliged the 
Porte to yield up the Armenian district of Kho- 
tur (halfway between Wan and the Urmia lake); 
this decision was carried out by Turkey. 

Differences arising out of the question of the 
‘Holy places’ brought about a new war between 
Russia and Turkey, the so-called Crimean war 
(1853-1854), and Armenia was once more sub¬ 
jected to all the sufferings of a campaign. .A.fter 
the conclusion of peace it enjoyed a rest of only 
twenty years. For in 1877 another war broke out 
between Russia and Turkey owing to the refusal 
of the Porte to accept the reforms proposed to it 
in the interests of its Christian subjects. This war 
was ended by the preliminary peace of San Stefano. 

The provisions of this treaty were subjected to 
a minute revision by the Berlin Congress (ended 
on 13111 July 1878). Article 58 obliged the Porte 
to cede to Russia the Armenian districts of Arda- 
han, Kars and Batum as well as the country si¬ 
tuated between the old Russian-Turkish frontier, 
(altogether about 10230 sq. miles). The new 
boundary line was accurately determined (cp. 
Petermanns Geogr. Mittcil. 1878, p. 321 with 
map). Article 60 on the other hand restored to 
Turkey the valley of Aleshgerd (Toprak-KaPa) 
and Bayazid which had become Russian according 
to article 19 of the peace of San Stefano. The 
possession of Khotur, as has already been men¬ 
tioned, was decreed to Persia. 

The reforms in Turkish Armenia resolved upon 
by the Berlin Congress have had the worst' pos¬ 
sible results for the native Christians; the situa¬ 
tion in the country gradually became unbearable 
until the hidden fire broke out in open flame in , 
the year 1894. Bloodshed and barbarous massa¬ 


cres on a large Scale occurred in many towns, 
thus in 1894 in Sasun, in 1895 in almost all the 
larger towns, particularly in Trapezunt, Edessa 
and Biredjik, in 1896 in Kharput, Niksar and 
Wan. During these disturbances innumerable vil¬ 
lages were burned down, hundreds of churches 
were desecrated, plundered and spoiled of their 
treasures. There followed a few quieter years. 
But in 1904 fresh massacres occurred in the 
wilayets of Wan and BitUs, and the social con¬ 
ditions of the country still contain enough in¬ 
flammable material to make the outbreak of new 
disturbances possible at any moment. In the in¬ 
terests of a country which has suffered much it is 
to be sincerely hoped that the new regime of the 
Young Turks may mean the dawn of better times 
for Armenia. 

c. DIVISION, ADMINISTRATION, STATISTICS, 
TRADE A.ND COMMERCE, NATURAL 
PRODUCTS AND INDUSTRY. 

The term Armenia was subjected in the course 
of the centuries to considerable variations with 
regard to the territories included under it; in the 
same way the division of the country designated 
by the name was not always the same. In anti¬ 
quity the Armenians (cp. the Geogr. Jes Psciido- 
.Uoses-Xorenaft., p. 606) divided the whole country 
into two unequal parts: Mez-Haik = Armenia 
major and Pokr-Haik — .\rmenia minor. Armenia 
major or Armenia proper extended from the 
Euphrates in the West to the district near the 
river Kur in the East and was subdivided into 
15 provinces. Armenia minor consisted of the 
country between the Euphrates and the sources 
of the Halys. This division into two parts was 
known to the .\rabs (cp. e. g. Yakut, i. 220 13). 
But in contrast to the .\rmenians who are followed 
by the Romans and the Byzantines, the Arabs 
Use the term Arminiya in a wider sense so as to 
include under it the whole district situated between 
the Kur and the Caspian Sea, i. e. UjurziSn (= 
Georgia, Iberia), Arran (= Albania) and the moun¬ 
tainous districts of the Caucasus as far as the 
Derbend pass (Bab al-Abwab). This is due to the 
fact that the history of these districts was always 
closely connected with that of Armenia, especially 
where the struggles against Muslims are concerned. 
By the term Arminiya al-kubra, ‘Great .Armenia’, 
the Arabs (cp. Yakut, ib ) understand particularly 
the district of which Khilat (.\l^lat, q. v.) is the 
centre, while Arminiya al-sughra, ‘Little Armenia , 
designated the district of diflis (i. e. Georgia). Ibn 
Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, p. 295) knows yet another 
partition of .\rmenia proper (without Albania and 
Iberia) into two divisions: the two parts being 
the inner and the outer Armenia (Arminiya da- 
khila and Arminiya Uiaridja); the former includes 
the districts of Dabil (Dwin), Nashawa (Nal^ca- 
w 5 n) and Kallkala, later Arzan al-Rum (Karin); 
to the second division belonged the region of the 
lake of Wan (Berkri, Akhlat, Ardjish, Wastan etc.). 

Side by side with this division into two parts 
there existed in Armenia a very old system of 
quadripartition, this also was taken over by the 
Byzantines (division of Justinian in 536) and apart 
from some modifications introduced by Maurikios 
(591) remained in force down to the Arab inva¬ 
sion. The Arabs in their turn borrowed from the 
Greeks the principle of designating the chief 
groups of the Armenian provinces as Arminiya 
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I—IV, but deviate considerably* from their prede¬ 
cessors in their method of assigning particular 
districts to these groups; this discrepancy can 
only be explained on the assumption that a re¬ 
partition into provinces took place after the Arab 
conquest. The statements of Arabic historians and 
geographers also differ considerably among them¬ 
selves, but on the whole we get the following 
scheme of the Arab division of the countr)': 
I. Armenia I: Arran (Albania) with the capital 
Bardha'^a and the district ‘ between the Kur and 
the Caspian Sea (Shirwan). 2. Armenia II: Djur- 
zan (Georgia). 3. Armenia III: consisting of 
central Armenia or Armenia proper, with the 
distritcts of Dabll, Basfurradjan (Waspurakan). 
4. Armenia IV: the South West with Shimshat 
(Arsamosata), Kallkala, Akhlat, Ardjish. 

In addition to this some Arabic writers (al- 
Sharishi, ii. 156 et seq. and Abu Ifida, ed. Rei- 
naud and de Slane, p. 387 = Ya%ubT, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 364, 5, 12) refer to a tripartition of Ar¬ 
menia which seems to represent a parallel to the 
division of the country before Justinian, but the 
enumeration of the districts belonging to each 
division shows that the number three is arrived 
at by merely leaving out the Armenia II of the 
quadripartition given above. 

Cp. on the pre-Muslim division of Armenia H. 
Gelzer, Die Genesis der hyzantinischen Themen^ 
verfassting (Leipzig, 1889), P* 1 ^^ same 

author’s edition of Georgius Cyprius (Lipsiae, 
1890), p. xlvi. et seq^\ on the Arab period cp. 
Ghazarian in Zeitschv, f. armen. P/tilol.^ ii. 207- 
208, Thopdschian loc, cit.^ ii. 65 and in the 
Mitteil. dcs Semin, f. orient. Spr..^ 19 ^ 5 ^ 137 * 

As for the administration of the country during 
the Arab period (cp. especially Ghazarian. loc. 
cit..^ 193—206. Thopdschian, loc. cit..^ 1904, ii. 
123—127) it must be remembered that Armenia 
in the sense in which this term was familiar to 
the Arabic authors, did not always form a sepa¬ 
rate province, but was frequently united with 
Adharbaidjan and the Djazira (Mesopotamia) under 
a single governor. The latter ('^Amil or Wall) was 
usually appointed by the caliph himself; his re¬ 
sidence in Armenia was Dwin (Arab. Dabll to 
the South of Eriwan near the Araxes), a town 
which had been the seat of a Persian Marzban 
before the Muslim conquest. The chief duty of 
the governor was the protection of the country 
against domestic and foreign enemies; for this 
purpose he had at his disposal a standing army, 
the garrison of which was not however in Armenia 
itself but in Adharbaidjan (it had its headquarters 
at Maragha and Ardabll). Another important duty 
of the governor was to -watch over the punctual 
payment of the taxes. For the rest the Arabs did 
not interfere in the administration of the country, 
but left it to the several local rulers (Armen. 
Ishkhan and Nakharar.^ Byzant. Arab. 

Batrik = Tcxrply.ioQ) who retained all their domains 
after the Arab conquest and were permitted con¬ 
siderable independence within the boundaries of 
their own possessions. In case of war each of 
these local rulers had to furnish a certain number 
of troops, and certainly since the ‘^Abbasid period 
they received no payment for this service. 

Compared with the other provinces of the 
caliphate the taxation to which Armenia was 
subjected was moderate. The levying of the va¬ 
rious kinds of taxes {dqizya , kharadj etc. = 


poll-tax, land-tax etc.) was replaced in the be¬ 
ginning of the 9^^ century by the Mukata'a 
system under -which the Armenian princes were 
obliged to pay a fixed sum of money. Ibn Khal¬ 
dun’s statement of taxes w’hich refers to the most 
flourishing period of the caliphate gives the Ar¬ 
menian revenue (in the wider Arabic sense of the 
name) during the years 158—170 (775—7^6) at 
13 million dirhams which corresponds to about 
£ 625009; to this must be added various contri¬ 
butions in kind (carpets, mules etc.); the average 
revenue for the years 204—237 (819—852) is 
given by Kudama at no more than 9 million dir¬ 
hams. Cp. on the financial conditions A. v. Kre- 
mer, Hulturgeschichte des Orients.^ i. 343 ^ 35 ^i 
368, 377; Ghazarian, loc. cit..^ 203 et scq..^ Thopd¬ 
schian, loc. cit. (1904) ii. 132 et seq. The Arabic 
system of coinage was introduced into Armenia; 
money was struck in the country as early as the 
Umaiyad period (cp. Thopdschian, loc. cit. 19^4)1 
ii. 127 et seq.). 

According to Yakut (i. 222, 12) Armenia pos¬ 
sessed as many as 18000 towns and villages of 
various sizes; 1000 of these (according to 
Fakih) were situated on the Araxes. The more 
important towns of Armenia proper during the 
Arab Middle Ages were Dabil (Armen. Dwin), 
which during the whole period of the caliphate 
was the capital and seat of the Muslim govern¬ 
ment (at that time a very populous town, now 
an unimportant village), next Kalil>al 3 , later called 
•Arzan al-Rum (ErzeiUm), Arzindjan (Erzindjan), 
Malazdjird (Manazkert), Badlis (BitUs), Akhlat 
(Khilat), Ardjish, Nashawa (Armen. Nakhiawan), 
Ani and Kars [cp. the several articles]. The bulk 
of the population during the time of the cali¬ 
phate was composed of native Armenians; it 
was only in centres like Dabil, Kalikala, also in 
Bardha% (in Arran) and in Tiflis (in Djurzan), 
the principal strongholds of the Arab power, that 
strong Arab colonies were to be found. Apart 
from these large towns settlements of Arab tribes 
existed particularly in the South West in the 
district of Alznik (.\rzanene); the old district of 
Badjunais (Armen. Apahunik) of which Malaz¬ 
djird was the capital was occupied by a branch 
of the famous Arab tribe of Kais. All the Mus¬ 
lim colonies (on which cp. especially Thopd¬ 
schian loc. cit.., 1904, ii. p. 115 et seq.) regarded 
the .rise of the Bagratid power with the utmost 
dislike as it interfered with the consolidation and 
extension of their own rule. 

Since the Russo-Persian and Russo-Turkish 
wars of the last century the territory of Armenia 
has been divided up between Turkey, Russia 
and Persia, 

I. Persian Armenia, the smallest of the 
three divisisions (about 5770 sq. miles), consists 
only of a few districts and in a sense is no more 
than an appendix of Russian Armenia; from an 
administrative point of view it forms part of the 
province of Adharbaidjan. To the West it borders 
on the Turkish wilayet of Wan. The northern 
frontier against Russia is formed by the Araxes 
along a line of about no miles stretching from 
the eastern base of the Ararat to Urdabadh (Ordu- 
badh). The capital is !^oi (20000 inhabitants) and 
other places of importance are Maku, Cors, and 
Marand. Persian Armenia corresponds more or less 
to the eastern part of the old Armenian province 
of Waspurakan (Arab. Basfurradjan). 
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2. Russian Armenia forms the southern and 
south-western part of the province of Transcau¬ 
casia and covers an area of about 39615 sq. 
miles. It is composed of the districts bordering 
upon Persia and Turkey, particularly the whole 
governments of Eriwan (10667 sq. miles), Kars 
(7211 sq. miles) and Batum (2683 sq. miles). 
Of the governments of Yelissawetpol and Tiflis 
only the southern and western part, of that of 
Kutais only the southernmost portion on the 
right bank of the Rioni are to be regarded as 
Armenian territory, for the rest these govern¬ 
ments are composed of districts formerly be¬ 
longing to Georgia (or Georgia and Albania). 
The following are the most considerable towns 
of Russian Armenia: the harbour of Batum, of 
great importance from the strategical and the 
commercial point of view, and capital of the 
gouvernement of that name (31 700 inhabitants); 
in the government of Tifils there are the two 
fortresses Akhalcikh [q. v.] and Akhallchalaki. In 
the administrative district of Kars; the strongly 
fortified town of that name, important also as a 
gentle of commerce (20 000 inhabitants), and the 
ancient town of Ardahan, situated at a height of 
6230 feet and likewise a fortress of the first rank. 
In the government of Eriwan the gi'eater part of 
which formerly belonged to Persia we may men¬ 
tion; the capital Eriwan (31 000 inhabitants) and 
II miles to the West of it the famous monastery 
of EJmiadzin, the religious centre of the Arme¬ 
nians ; next Nakh£awan (Arab. NasJjawa, q. v.) a 
town which like Eriwan plays an important part 
in Armenian history, and Alexandropol, (origi¬ 
nally called Gumri), with 35600 inhabitants 
(1897), until 1878 important as a frontier for¬ 
tress, now' a rising industrial centre (silk). Among 
the towns of the government of Yelissawetpol 
we may mention; Yelissawetpol, the ancient 
Djanza (Gendja, q. v.) with 35 400 inhabitants, 
which like Shusha in the district of Kara-Bagh 
was foimerly the capital of a Uianate; further the 
frontier town Urdabadh (Ordiibadh) on the .\raxes. 

3. Turkish Armenia. The greater part of 
the Armenian territory, far more than the Per¬ 
sian and Russian portions combined, has for 
nearly 500 years been in the possession of the 
Turks. It is divided up among the wilayets of 
Bitlls, Erzerum, Ma'muret al-'^Aziz (Kharput), Wan 
and a part of Diyarbekr and occupies an area of 
c® 71 730 sq. miles. The most important towns 
are: Siwas with 43000 inhabitants (1897), Er¬ 
zerum (Arzan al-Rum) with 38 goo inhabitants. 
Wan and Arzindjan (Erzindjan) with 30 000 in¬ 
habitants each, Bidlis, (Badlls, 20 000 inh.) Khar¬ 
put, Mush and Bayazid [see the articles in question]. 

Population. Since the second half of the 
Middle Ages the population of Armenia has by 
degrees been transformed to an enormous extent, 
partly owing to the invasion of Turkoman and 
Turkish tribes and partly owing to the advance 
of the Kurds (in the South) and of the Geor¬ 
gians and other races of the Caucasus in the 
North-East: the result is that at the present time 
the original inhabitants of the country, the ge¬ 
nuine Armenians, form little more than one fourth 
of the total population of the region which once 
was their own in its entirety. According to the 
reliable statistics compiled by L. Selenoy and 
N. V. Seidlitz (in Petermann's Geog. 
p. I et seq^ the six governments of the province 


of Transcaucasia enumerated above, which con- • 
sist entirely or partly of Armenian territory, have 
on an area of ca. 62 300 sq. miles a total po¬ 
pulation of about 3 470 000, of whom 897 000 
(or about 27‘’/„) are Armenians. If in the case of 
three of these governments we include in our 
calculation only those regions which may be re¬ 
garded as Armenian territory we are left with an 
area of ca. 39615 sq. miles containing an esti¬ 
mated total population of about 2000000 of whom 
about 760 000 (= ca. one third) are Armenians. 
Among the Transcaucasian governments that of 
Eriwan is the only one in which the Armenian 
element (56''/o) outnumbers the other nationalities. 
Throughout Transcaucasia the Armenian element 
is stronger in the towns than in the country, thus 
especially in the government of Tifils (Tiflis 48°/o). 
In the whole of Transcaucasia the Armenians 
(960 000) form only ao'^/^- of the total population 
of 4 782 000. 

The number of inhabitants of the five wilayets 
of Turkish Armenia is 2642000, of whom 1828000 
are Muhammadans, 633000 Armenians and 179000 
Greeks, the Armenians therefore form barely one 
fourth of the tot.aI population; it is only in the 
sandjak of Mush (wilayet of Bitlls) and in that 
of Wan (wilayet of Wan) that they preponderate 
numerically. 

On the basis of these figures the total popu¬ 
lation of Russian and Turkish Armenia may be 
estimated at ca. 4642000, of whom ca. 1400000 
are Armenians. In Russian Armenia the bulk of 
the population now is of Caucasian nationality 
(Georgians, Eazians etc.), while in Turkish Ar¬ 
menia it is composed of Kurds and Turks; to 
these must be added numerous Greeks scattered 
throughout the country, as well as Jew’s, Gipsies, 
Circassians and Nestorian Christians (the latter to 
the South East of the lake of Wan) and lastly 
nomadic tribes of Tatars (Turkomans) especially 
in the East. Concerning the population of'Persian 
.\rmenia no statistics are available, but it may be 
estimated at but little more than 200 000. . In 
1891 the Armenian population of the whole of 
Persia was stated to be 42 000, one half of which 
number belonged to Adharbaicjjan, i. e. chiefly to 
the Persian Armenian territory incorporated with 
•he latter province; it appears therefore that here 
also the Armenians are in the minority, the 
bulk of the population consisting of Persians and 
Turkomans. 

It is to be observed that the number of Ar¬ 
menians on Turkish territory is steadily decreasing, 
partly in consequence of the wholesale massacres 
perpetrated by the Kurds and partly • owing to 
emigration. The settlement of so many Armenians 
in foreign countries and their dispersal all over 
the ancient world which recalls the similar fate 
of the Jews, has its principal cause in the gene¬ 
rally unhappy political conditions of their native 
country: the emigration movement began a few 
centuries before the Arab invasion and has con¬ 
tinued ever since though not without interrup¬ 
tions and variations in its extent. Cp. on this 
point especially Ritter, Erdkunde^ x. 594—6li; 
M. Wagner, Reise n. dem Ararat^ p. 239—250. 
.According to an approximate estimate the total 
number of Armenians living in the various coun¬ 
tries of the ancient world may be put at 2—21/2 
millions. 

Trade and commerce. During the Middle 
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• Ages Armenia played •an important part from the 
‘economic point of view as a stage of transit be¬ 
tween the Pontus and Mesopotamia and as the 
boundary between Byzantium and the eastern 
parts of the caliphate. The great number of traders 
and caravans passing through the country neces¬ 
sarily had a share in the development of native 
industries: apart from this factor trade itself and 
the industries of the country were stimulated by 
its wealth in natural products. The commercial 
importance of Armenia is proved by the numerous 
trade routes which traversed the country in several 
directions: to the more important of these the 
Arabic geographers have devoted detailed des¬ 
criptions. From the Aiab point of view the chief 
importance of these routes lay less in the fact 
that they served the needs of commerce than in 
the assistance which they rendered to their mili¬ 
tary interests: it was for this reason that the 
principal routes met at Dabil, the Arab strong¬ 
hold for the domination of the country. The 
maintenance and the protection of the roads, espe¬ 
cially in a province surrounded by hostile terri¬ 
tory, took an important place among -the duties 
of the Muslim governors. It is for the same reason 
that Erzerum, as meeting-place of all the prin¬ 
cipal roads, is now regarded as a place of great 
strategical importance and as the key of all Asia 
Minor, 

Annenia maintained its communication with 
Byzantium by way of Trapezunt (Arab. Taraba- 
zanda), ^\hich was the principal place of storage 
for Byzantine merchandise '(especially precious 
textiles). The great fairs held at Trapezunt se¬ 
veral times in each year were visited by merchants 
from all the Muslim countries. The merchandise 
was usually transported from Trapezunt to Datil 
and thence to Kalikala (Erzerum). In Persia Ray 
was the most important market for the Armenian 
traders (cp. Ibn al-Fal^ih, ed. de Goeje, p. 270): 
they also maintained direct commercial relations 
with Baghdad (al-Va%ubi, ed. de Goeje, p. 237). 

Natural products and industries. Ar¬ 
menia was regarded as one of the most fertile 
provinces of the caliphate: it produced corn in 
such quantities as to be able to export it toother 
districts e. g. to Baghdad (Tabari, iii. 272, 275). 
The rivers and lakes of the country' which yielded 
an abundance of fish also favoured the develop¬ 
ment of the export trade: the lake of Wan e. g. 
produces enormous quantities of a species of her¬ 
ring (Arab, fu-rikh') which in the Middle Ages 
was salted and exported over great distances 
(according to KazwInI, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 352 as 
far as India); it is still found all over Armenia, 
Adharbaidjan, Caucasia and Asia Minor as a fa¬ 
vourite food. 

Armenia is particularly rich in minei'al treasures, 
it contains copper, silver, lead, iron, arsenic, 
alum, mercury, sulphur (yellow vitriol) and even 
gold. We know very little about the exploitation 
of this wealth by the Arabs; the only Arabic 
author w'ho gives any valuable information about 
the natural products of Armenia is Ibn al-Fakili. 
According to the Armenian writer Leontius silver 
mines were discovered towards the end of the 
8. century A. D.; he refers probably to the 
silver (and lead) mines near the town of Giimush- 
I^ane = ^silver house’ (about halfway between 
Irapeziint and Erzerum, cp. Ritter, Erdknnde^ x, 
272 and Wagner, Reise nach Persien^ i. p. 172 


et seq^\ theso are still being w’orked. Other pro¬ 
ductive mines are found near Baiburt and near 
Arghana [q. v.]. The extensive and very old 
copper mines of Kedabeg with a branch at Ka- 
lakent (between Elissawetpol and the Gokcai lake) 
have undergone a considerable development during 
the last few decades through the enterprise of 
the founders and proprietors of the local foun¬ 
dries, the firm of Siemens Brothers; cp. espe¬ 
cially Lehmann-Haiipt, Armenien einst 2ind 
i. p. 122 ct seq. The mineral found in Armenia 
in the greatest quantities was salt which was ex¬ 
ported not only to the surrounding countries but 
as far as Syria and Egypt. All the salt deposits 
referred to by medieval WTiters were probably 
situated to the North East of the lake of Wan. 
A very old deposit of mineral salt which is still 
unexploited is that of Kulp to the South of the 
upper Araxes (east of Kaghizman), cp. on this 
subject Ritter, Erdkiinde^ x. 470 et seq.\ Radde, 
Vier Vortrdge itber den Katikasus^ p. 47. 

The industries for which Armenia was particu¬ 
larly famous during the Middle Ages were weaving, 
dyeing and embroidery. The centre of this ac^- 
vity is to be found in Dabil where costly wooden 
fabrics, carpets and heavy, coloured silk stuffs 
with flowery patterns (Arab. buzyUn) were manu¬ 
factured: these found a ready market both in the 
country and abroad. The dye used was derived 
from an insect called kirmiz. During a long pe¬ 
riod Armenian carpets were regarded as the most 
excellent on the market. The town of Ardashat 
(Artaxata), a few miles distant from Dabll, was 
so famous for its dyeing industry that Beladhori 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 200 cp. Zcitschr. f. Armen, 
Philol,,^ ii. 67, 217) calls it, the town of the red 
dye’ (^Karyat al-k'n f}tiz). Cp. on the trade and 
industry of medieval Armenia Thopdschian in the 
MitteiL des Semin, f, orient. S/>r.^ *904, ii. p. 
142—152. 
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W. Petersen, Aus Transkatthasim und Armen. 
(Leipzig. 1885); G. Radde, Reisen an der pcrsisch- 
russischen Greuze (Leipzig, 1886); H. Binder, Au 
A uraistan, en Mesopotamie et en Perse (Paris, 
1817); G. Radde, Karabagh (Petermann's Geogr. 
Mitteil., Erganz.-Heft n®. 100, Gotha, 18S9); 
Muller-Simonis und Hyvernat, Du Caucase au 
golfe persique (Washington, 1892; German Ed., 
Mainz, 1897): E. Naumann, Vo?n goldenen Horn 
zu den Qaellen des Euphrat (Munchen, 1893); 

B. Chantre, A travers I'Armenie russe (Paris, 
1893) und cf. besides the accounts in Globus, 
vol. Ixii. (Braunschweig, 1892); W. Belck’s Un- 
tersuch. und Reisen in Transkaukas., Hocharntezi. 
etc. in Globus, vol. Ixiii. et jry. (Brunswick, 1893); 
v. Nolde, Reise nach Lnnerarab ., Kurdistan u. 
Armen. (Brunswick, 1895); H. Abich, Aus kau- 
kasischen Landern. Reiseberichte von 1S42—iSfq 
(Vienna, 1896); H. Hepworth, Through Armenia 
on Horseback (London, 1898). On the journey of 
research in Armenia undertaken by W. Belck and 

C. F. Lehmann in 1898-1899 cf. the journey in 
yahresberichten der Geschichtswissensch., 1901, i. 
16 and now particvilarly Lehmann-Haupt, Arme- 
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nien einst u. jetit^ vol. i. (Berlin, 1910); Sarre, 
Transkaukas ., Persien , Mesopot ., Transkaspun^ 
Land tmd Leute (Berlin, 1299); Lynch, Armenia: 
Travels and Sttidies (London, 1901); P. Rohrbach, 
Vom Kaukasus sum Mittelmeer (Leipzig, 1903). 
Much relevant material has also been published 
in (Russian) Memoires de la Sect. Caucasienne de 
la Societi imperiale russe de Geographie\ see also 
the (Russian) publications of the Caucas.-Statist. 
Committee (District Elissawetpol, Tiflis, 1888; 
Kars, 1 . c. i88g). Cf. further the Bibliography 
under art. Ararat. 

L. Alishan, Physiographic de I'Armenie (a''’ Ed., 
Venice, 1870); H. Abich, Geolog. Forschungen in 
den Kaukasischen Liindern (Wien, 1882 —1887; 
deals in 2 vol. with the geology of the Armenian 
Highlands); R. Sieger, Die Schwankangen der 
hocharmen. Seen (Wien, 1888); G. VV. v. Zahn, 
Die Stellung Armeniens im Gebirgsbau Vorderasiens 
(Berlin, 1907); J. H. Schaffer, Gruddziige des geolog. 
Baues von Tiirkisch Armenien etc. in Petermann''s 
Geogr. Mitteil..^ t 907 i P- 14$ tt seq. 

The best statistics of the population of modern 
Armenia are given by G. L. Selenoy and N. v. 
Seidlitz in the paper; Die Verbreitung der Arme- 
nier in der asiatischen Ttlrkei u. in Trans-Kau- 
kasien in Petermann's Geogr. Mitteil.., *896, p. 
I—10 (with map). 

Among cartographical aids the following need 
special mention; the atlases in the Travels of 
Monteith (1833) und Dubois (1839 et seqi)^ fur¬ 
ther Glascott’s Map of Asia Minor and Armenia 
(ca. 1850); H. Kiepert, /Carte von Georgien., Ar¬ 
menien und /Curdistan., I : 1500000 (Berlin, 
1854); /Carte von Armenien.^ JCurdist. und Azer- 
beidschan.^ 1:1000 000 (ib., 1858); Spezialk. des 
tierk. Arm..^ i : 500000 (ib., 1877) und die Carte 
ge'ne'r. des provinc.., europ. et asiat. de I'empire ot¬ 
toman., 1:3000000 (ib., 1892). Good maps are 
also contained in Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie (1891 
et seq.) and in Muller-Simonis’ Travels (1892). 
The latest and relatively best of all existing maps 
is Lynch-Oswald's Map of Armenia and Adjacent 
Countries (London, 1901), which being to the 
scale of I ; I 000000 is very clear and contains 
abundant names. (Cf. also F. Justi’s Kartenbiblio- 
graphie in Grundriss der iron. Philol.., ii. 608 
and Hiibschmann’s notes in Indogerman. Forsch., 
xvi. (1904), p, 484 et seq. 

4. Bibliography: M. Minusaroff, Bibliogr. 
Caucus, et Transcaucas.., vol. i. (St. Petersburg, 
1874—1876); P. Karekin, Armen. Bibliogr.., Gesch. 
«, Vemeichn. der armen. Litter, from 1565—1843 
(late-Armenian; Venice, 1883). More important 
works are enumerated in H. Petennann’s Grani- 
matica armeniaca {== Porta ling, orient., vol. vi.); 
P. de Lagarde, Artnen. Studien (Gottingen, 1877). 
— Karekin, Gesch. der armen. Litter. (Armen.; 
2. Ed. Venice, 1886); Patkanean, Bibliogr. Umriss 
der armen. Litter. (Russ.; St. Petersburg, 1880); 
F. N. Finck’s Abriss der armen. Litter, in Aroe- 
lang’s Litter, des Os tens, vol. vii. p. 75 et seq. 
(Leipzig, 1907). — The most important scientific 
Journals appearing in Armenian are the /Landes 
amsdreay (Wien, 1887 et seq.) and Ararat (Wa- 
larshapat). (Streck.) 

ARNAUTS, an Indo-European people, knowm 
to us as Albanians, who occupy the territory 
which is under Ottoman dominion on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic Sea from the 39. to the 
43° N. Lat. The range, which is called in the 


South Pindos or Grammos, in the North Shar, 
of the high central chain of mountains, is fre¬ 
quently denoted as the eastern boundary of their 
settlements; but those districts which are situated 
on the other side, viz. Monastir, Kesrie (Kastoria), 
Perlepe (Prilip), Kalkandelen, Uskiib, Prishtina, 
and even the territories ceded 30 years ago by 
Turkey to Servia, viz. Ivranya, Leskovac and 
Kurshunll must also be included within the sphere 
of the Albanians, so that this has a West to East 
extension from the 19th to the 20° E. Long. 
(Greenw.). Albania, which has the shape of an 
irregular triangle with a line from Dulcigno (Turk. 
Ulgun) to the Bulgarian frontier as base and the 
Gulf of Preveza as apex, occupies a surface-area 
of 24 129 sq. mis. 

I. Physical Features: Albania is in the 
main an inhospitable hill-country consisting of a 
number of close-crowding chains of hills and val¬ 
leys which run lengthwise from N.N.W. to S. S. E. 
In the North however there appears to be a curv¬ 
ing round from the normal direction of the chains 
of hills; they run here from W. S. W. to E. N. E. 
Here too are the most extensive and greatest 
elevations: the “North-Albanian Alps” of which 
very little is yet known contain peaks which are 
not much under 9850 ft. high. The highest moun¬ 
tain in the midlands is Lyubatin (Lyuboten) in 
the Shar-range (8230 ft.). Mt. Tomor (7915 ft. 
high), to the East of Berat, is specially famous. 
The summit, which has a difficult ascent, is 
crowned by the ruins of a very ancient holy place 
wherein local legend honours the remains of the 
grave of 'Abbas (died 680 A. D.), son of the 
Caliph 'AH; from the thunderous peal which from 
time to time fills the neighbourhood of the moun¬ 
tain with its rumblings, good and ill are predicted 
according to a very ancient custom. Along the 
coast-line of the Adriatic there stretches a' range 
of fruitful plains. Some of them are quite open 
towards the Sea, e. g. the largest among them, 
that of MusSkya (Turk. Muzaka), while others are 
cut off here and there by small strips of coast, 
e. g. the plain of Ishkbdra, whose eastern portion 
bears the name of Zadrime. From Cape Glossa 
(the promontory of Acroceraunia) to the South 
there follows the coast-line a range of mountains 
which rises in peaks of over 6500 ft. high. The 
eastern districts of Albania partake of the cha¬ 
racter of Macedonia in having extensive basin¬ 
shaped plains; the plain of Metoya (in the upper 
region of the valley of the White Drin), and 
those of Kosova (plain of the Blackbirds) and 
Kalkandelen (Slavic Tetovo) may he mentioned. 
Some of these plains are occupied by lakes, e. g. 
those of Okhri and Prespa; the plain of Monhstir 
is marshy in its lower parts. 

Hydrographically Albania belongs partly 
to the Adriatic, partly to the Aegean and partly 
(through the LIm and Ibar, which flow into the 
Drina and Morava) to the Pontic side of the 
watershed. The network of rivers is close, and 
the land generally has abundance of water. With 
few exceptions however the rivers are not natural 
highways for shipping. At best the Boyana up 
to Ishkodra and the Arta (Turk. Narda) to the 
town of the same name could be called such. 
The river-valleys being mostly of the nature of 
glens cannot be used for roadways. Of the rivers 
making for the Adriatic Sea the Drin surpasses 
the others both in its volume and the impetuosity 
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of its descent; it is formed by the un^on of the 
Black DrTn (Kara Drln,_alban. Drin Izi) which 
flows from the Lake of Okhrl (Ochrida), and the 
White DrIn (Ak DrTn, alban. Drin Ibardi), but 
it now discharges most of its water below Ishko- 
dra into the BoySna along a branch which arose 
in the years 1858-1859. South of it come Mat 
(Matya), Arzan (Rgan), Ishkumbi, Saman (Semeni), 
Viosa and Kalamos. Further the upper portion 
of the Vardar, which flows into the Gulf of Sela- 
nlk, belongs to Albania, as does its tributary the 
LepenaS, which through a furcation also joins the 
Sitnica, and this, again, joins (at Mitrovica) the 
Ibar, an affluent of the Morava. — Albania has 
a wealth of large lakes, which correspond to 
former plains wherein subsidence has occurred, or 
to basins into which there have been irruptions: 
the Lake of Ishkodra, measuring 137 sq. mis., 
half of which belongs to Turkey, and half to 
Montenegro, and which discharges itself through 
the Boyana into [the Adriatic, Lake Okhrl (104 
sq. mis.). Lake Prespa (131 sq. mis.), the marshy 
Lake Malik, and, farther South, Lake Vania. 
Right in the North is Lake Plava, through which 
the lim flows. The existence of lagoons ought 
also to be mentioned, such as that of Butrinto. 

The climate of Albania is on the whole a 
healthy one, being mild at the coast, and very 
cool in the mountains of the interior which are 
covered with snow during several months. On the 
coast of Upper-Albania, at Durazzo and still more 
on the BoySna there are constantly malarial fevers. 
The mountain-chains are dry and stony and never 
yield a harvest; on the other hand, the plains 
and valleys are but the more fertile. The plain 
of Muzaka is like a paradise. Whilst rice, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, grapes, figs, olives, melons 
and other southern fruits thrive in the south¬ 
western region, called Camlik, the plain of Ko¬ 
sova can boast the excellent qualities of the fruits 
indigenous in Central-Europe. In good years part 
of the harvest of rye, oats and maize can be 
exported; but owing to drought the supply not 
rarely falls short of the demand. Plantations of 
fir-, pine-, beech- and planetrees are also found. 
The commonest is an excellent quality of oak, and 
the timber used to be exported in large quanti¬ 
ties to France. 

The chief means of sustenance of the popula¬ 
tion are maize and what they gain by the breeding 
of cattle. Their herds of wethers and goats are 
so considerable that in winter some of them are 
driven over the borders into the lowlands of 
Thessaly. Forest and mountain, where no European 
has yet set foot, house a plenitude of beasts of 
the chase (wild-boars, bears, wolves, chamois) 
which have become rare in our quarter of the globe. 

A number of native crafts have been preserved 
into our time. The preparation of leather has its 
home in Vania, Prizrin and Ishkodra, and in 
these places Albanian handicrafts are mostly 
concentrated. The cloaks, called Shayak, with 
which we always associate an Albanian, are made 
by the women of the district, whilst the mallsbrs 
(i. e. hill-dwellers) wear only clothes which they 
have woven from home-grown wool. At Prizrin 
and Djakova iron-wares such as table-knives, 
scissors, weapons with inlaid pearls and precious 
metals and even modern muskets are produced. 

The sea-harbours are among the natural trade- 
resources. The best shelter from storm is offered 


by the roadsteads of Preveza and Pasha Limani 
in the Bay of Avlonia (Avlona), but steamers can 
also moor in the venerable Drat (Durazzo, Alb. 
Durrus), which is • now recovering, laboriously 
however, from its deep decline, and in S. Gio¬ 
vanni di Medua (Turk. Shengin). The native sea¬ 
going class is recruited almost exclusively from 
the Muhammadan inhabitants of Dulcigno, which 
now belongs to Montenegro, and aails to the 
Atlantic, even as far as England, and possesses 
about a hundred ships. For the rest, commerce, 
especially the wholesale branch, is in the hands 
of Austria, which through the excellent arrange¬ 
ments of the Trieste-Lloyd and the careful regu¬ 
lation of freights has hitherto been able to stave 
off all, even Italian competition. Statistics of the 
trade of Albania are of little account. Twenty 
years ago Preveza’s foreign trade amounted to 
8'/2 million francs, Ishkodra’s to S'Is million. The 
Montenegrin customs-station of Podgoritza, which 
is showing a steadily progressive tendency, has 
importance as a commercial emporium for Ish¬ 
kodra. Albania contains part of two railways, 
one passing through the Vardar-valley from 
Mitrovica to Selanik with a branch line from 
Uskub to Belgrade, and the line from Selanik 
to Monastir. Prishtina is the strategically deci¬ 
sive point for the control of western Rou- 
melia; further, the entire provinces of Rou- 
melia could be held in check from here before 
Bulgaria was raised to a principality (1878). 
The sole highway running the whole width of 
the land passes from SelSnlk to Vania. The fol¬ 
lowing are passable roads of the second grade: — 
I. from Prizrin by Varlsuvic and Prishtina to 
Servia (the stretch from Ishkodra to Prizrin is 
not passable). — 2. from Durazzo by ElbasSn 
(written: Elbasan) and Okhrl to Macedonia. This 
is the route of the great Roman military-road Via 
Egnetia. — 3. from Durazzo by Berat and Kllsura 
to Vania. — 4. from Kllsura by Tepedelen and 
I'rgerl (Argyrokastro) to Butrinto. — 5. from 
Kllsilra by Aidonat (Paramythia) to the sea. 
Bridges, even wood-bridges were till recently re¬ 
garded as a luxury, a fact all the more regrettable 
because traffic suffers enormously in the rainy 
season without them. 

11 . Population. The population of Albania 
amounts according to the present division into 
Wilayets to little under 2 600 000 inhabitants, of 
whom I '/j million Arnauts form the kernel, w’hilst 
the rest are composed of Turks, Wallachs, Bul¬ 
garians, Greeks, Serbs and Gipsies. It is a great 
step gained by the Greeks that with the aid of 
their excellent schools in the southern and more 
especially the south-eastern districts they have 
either entirely or else half-hellenised many Wal¬ 
lachs and Arnauts. The Roumanians living on 
the Pindus speak only their mother-tongue: those 
who dwell farther West towards Berat as a whole 
understand also Albanian. Those Wallachs who 
are become quite Albanicised and number here 
not a few', have in the eyes of Albanian patriots 
a special roll of fame in the Albanian nationalist 
movement. Bulgarians are numerous in the region 
of Monastir and more especially at Uskiib, Serbs 
around Prizrin. Of the gipsies of western Albania 
only those following a nomadic life are not yet 
albanicised. 

The term Arnaut is to be traced back to the 
region ArbesI extending along the coast from 
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Corfu to Avlonia, whose inhabitants are called 
Arber, according to the Gheg pronunciation Ar- 
ben. The Greek form is ’Ap/Sav/Vijc, the Servian 
Arbanas. By metathesis and replacing the j 3 i of 
the Greeks by « (< vru) the Turks obtained the 
form Arnaut (Arab. plur. Aranit), which however 
appears in the modern Stambul pronunciation 
and in writing as Arnaud. In Bulgarian Arnaut 
is customary. The inhabitants of Arberi probably 
immigrated here from a place Arbona situated to 
the East of Durazzo. Gustav Meyer conjectures 
that the ancient Greeks by exchanging I for r 
and having in mind the Albans, who lived in 
the Caucasus and in Central-Italy, obtained the 
form Albania now usual in Europe. 

The Albanian is generally distinguished by his 
tall stature, well-developed chest, and slender, 
elastic body. He can frequently be recognised by 
his flat forehead and short eyebrows. Of stern 
appearance, he scarce makes a jest or listens 
without contradiction. On the march, thanks to 
his tenacity he leaves all others lagging far in 
his rear; in the mountains he moves with light 
step over the stony ground, and climbs rocks like 
a chamois. His step has the power of the athlete, 
he walks with an actor’s air; his nature is some¬ 
what savage, as though he deemed his nation’s 
mission the chastisement of a perverse world. It 
is very obvious that war is his natural element, 
and thus Illyrian legions in the time of the 
Romans and Albanian troops in Turkish service 
have covered themselves with lasting fame. The 
Albanian wife is loyal and industrious. In the 
towns her activity is restricted to managing the 
home and zealously visiting her female friends, in 
the villages and mountains however she performs 
every labour of the fields and devotes her leisure, 
especially in winter, to spinning wool. 

The largest towns of Albania are Priziin and 
Monastir with over 40 000 inhabitants each, Ish- 
kodra with 35 000, and Djaljova and KSlkandelen 
with 25000; (Jskiib, Ipek and YSnia have each 
20000; Elbasan is estimated at 12000, Prishtina 
and Berat at 11 000, Dibra, Tirana, Okhrl and 
Koriza (Turk. Guridje) at 10000; the figure 8000 
is given for Ergerl and for Kesrie, 7000 for Pre- 
veza. Smaller towns of more historical importance 
are Akce Hisar (Alb. Kruya, about 10 000 of a 
population), Avlonia (6000 pop.) and Lesh (Turk.; 
Alb. Lyesh, Ital. Alessio) and Durazzo with each 
5000. Albanians dwelling without the towns belong 
to one of the clans (Alb. Fls^ which are 

often named after mountains, towards which they 
are pledged to loyalty even though they be long 
absent. The members of the clan are organised 
into companies (^Batrak) whose leaders {Bairakdar) 
are subordinate to the chieftain. In the north¬ 
west of Albania, on the borders of Montenegro, 
the most important clans besides the clan of the 
“mountains of Ishkodra” are the KlementI, Hottl, 
Iskrieli, Kastratl and Pulatl. These five tribes 
achieved renown under the name of Mallsors. 
The Vassdvic and Du^adjlnl farther east and 
south-east are also held in regard. All these tribes 
are settled on extraordinarily unfavourable soil 
and it is astonishing that they can find here the 
necessary means of subsistence. The condition in 
which they live is felt by the rare European vi¬ 
sitors to be one of distressing misery, but by 
themselves to be the enviable lot of freemen. None 
of the tribes could count more than 7000 persons. 


They are exceeded in number and respect by the 
Mirdites, whe are governed as an independent 
community. They are organised into five Bairak 
counting 15—25000 persons. Since their chief¬ 
tains, whose family-traditions however do not 
carry back beyond the year 1700, are mostly 
called Prenk (i. e. Peter), they falsely, confounding 
it with the Romance word “prince”, arrogate to 
themselves the title of “prince”. There resi¬ 
dence is Arosh, a little low-lying hamlet 
among the mountains, which enjoys but few 
hours of sunshine even in summer. The political 
affairs of the Mirdites are settled in a general 
assembly of the people which is annually con¬ 
voked in the chief church in Orosh. The Mirdites 
are considered to be exceptionally brave. The 
tribes when conquered attribute their defeat to 
the absence of the Mirdites The latter yielded 
their submission to the Sultan under the promise 
that they would never be liable for tribute and 
that no Muslim would be allowed to settle in 
their territory. They pledged themselves in return 
to rally to the help of their sovereign in the 
event of war with a considerable corps, one man per 
house. They have more than once made the Sultan 
experience their strength; but they have control 
of the three highways to northern and central 
Albania: to Ishkodra, Lesh and Akce Hisar- 
Tlrana. They are, in consequence, strategically 
the masters of the country. The important 
services which they rendered the Turkish govern¬ 
ment against Austria in the xviii. cent, are still 
rewarded by an annual gift of twenty tons of 
maize. Since the tribe during the last Russo- 
Turkish war did not march against Montenegro 
its loyalty fell under suspicion; and the chieftain 
Prenk Bib Doda was banished to Asia Minor in 
the year 1887. Only the proclamation of the 
constitution in Turkey (1908) restored him to his 
home. We owe to English travellers valuable in¬ 
formation about the no less interesting mountain- 
clans of southern Albania. The Liaps are most 
worthy of note, because the Greeks in an earlier 
period suffered heavily from this tribe’s passion 
for war, and hence even yet apply this name in 
contempt to the whole Albanian nation. 

In Roumelia and north-western Asia Minor the 
Albanians impervious to weather-conditions have 
monopolised the calling of herds. Everywhere in 
Turkey-in-Europe their idiom can be heard. In 
Constantinople 20 000 at least of them are en¬ 
gaged in the most varied occupations. Since they 
brave wind and weather nobody makes a rival 
bid for the sale on the street of bread and lemo¬ 
nade which are bought by thousands. For a long 
time Albanians of the Greek-Orthodox Church 
and Tosks have been settled in Greece; they 
constitute a tenth of the population, 200 ooo— 
250 000. They are thickest in the Peloponnesus; 
but in many districts they have succumbed to the 
irresistible hellenising influence. In Italy Alba¬ 
nians have been settled since the xv. cent.; we 
find them in Capitanata, Basilicata and the Terra 
d’Otranto, and numerous in Sicily. All together 
they are estimated as 100000 at most. Thanks 
to their national ecclesiastical organisation, the 
Albanian clergy and bishops of the Greek rite, 
but subject to the Pope, they have been able 
to preserve through the course of centuries their 
language and customs. Hungary possesses two 
Albanian villages in Mitrovic in Croatia. 
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HI. Religion. It is generally stated that the 
Albanian is cool in his attitude towards religion, 
even indifferent. Whether Muhammadan, Catholic 
or Greek-Orthodox dogma is to him as in many 
an instance to the modern European more a 
matter of custom than of deep inward conviction. 
This attitude of aloofness towards the superna¬ 
tural favoured the transition to the victorious Is¬ 
lam. The latter found the greater vogue the far¬ 
ther the people were removed from Iskender Bey’s 
glorious war of liberation, so that by the begin¬ 
ning of the xix. cent, the conversion of the rest 
of the nation appeared to be only a question of 
years [see infra Section viii]. The Shall and 
Shoshi in the San^ak Ishkodra have remained 
the most loyal to Christianity, and can boast of 
counting no renegades in their midst. They are 
thus the poorest also of all the hill-peoples, but 
at the same time those who have preserved most 
purely the rude customs of primitive times. The 
tribes of Reel and Loho in the. Wilayet Ishkodra 
are almost wholly Muhammadan. Entirely Islamic 
districts are surprisingly fewj Kurweli.sh (Tepe- 
delen, Ergerl), the valley and range of the upper 
Arzan as also the district of Mat; the Muham¬ 
madan Ghegs prefonderate around Elbasan, Okhrl, 
on the right bank of the Drin, at Dibra, Prizrin, 
Dj^ova and Ghusina. The adherents of Chris¬ 
tianity belong north of the River Ish^umbl to 
the Catholic, south of it to the Greek rite. For 
the numerical proportion of the professors of the 
two Christian creeds there are no data; but the 
Catholic Arnauts might be estimated at about 
180000, the orthodox inclusive of the half- 
hellenised at over 300 000. Muhammadan Arnauts 
number about i million. Their Christian fellow- 
countrymen designate them as Turks. 

With a section of the Muhammadans religioSs ' 
feeling vents itself in impassioned adoration of 
the sect of the B e g t a sh i which has risen strangely 
into favour only since the abolition of the Jani¬ 
zaries. Almost the whole population of Tirana 
and Alj:ce Hisar belong to it, a fact to which at¬ 
tention has only very recently been drawn. At¬ 
tempts were formerly openly made to promote the 
prosperity of this order in order to secure a firmer 
footing for Muhammadan institutions; but the 
populace on the other hand have by attaching 
themselves to a half-heretical sect given forcible 
expression to their feeling for freedom which they 
have converted into a religion. But such has been 
only outwardly the case, for the Albanian Beglashi 
are among the loyallest adherents of the govern¬ 
ment. Their centre is Akce Hisar. In its neigh¬ 
bourhood a pupil of the Ha^jdji Begtash, Sari 
Saldik, killed a dragon which was devastating the 
crops, and so has everywhere naturalised the me¬ 
dical lore of the order. The whole population 
annually pilgrimages to the grotto situated on the 
plateau above Akce Hisar in which the saint is 
buried. The names of the Derwishes Baba ‘^All 
Efendl and especially Baba Hu^djet who achieved 
for the inhabitants of the town their alleged 
chartered rights of exemption from taxation are 
held in high repute. The sect of the Albanian 
BegtashI has a deeply imprinted Shf^ite character. 
They do not swear by the Korean, declare Para- 
^se and Hell to be theological inventions, fast 
in Ramadan only three days, but the first nine 
days of Mu^rram to make up for that; ‘^Ali they 
hold in far higher esteem than do the Turks, 


Their formula of confession of faith runs: la llaha 
ilia ’llah. Muhammad rasulu ’llah, '^Ali waliyu 
Tlah. One will actually seek in vain for the 
names Aba Bekr, ‘^Omar, “^Othman amongst the 
Albanians. 

IV. Life and Customs. There can be nothing 
stranger than an Albanian house in the country. 
Built of clay and mostly on a pathless eminence 
it serves for defence against enemies who are 
never wanting. The small openings in the walls 
are loopholes which only incidentally fulfil the 
function of windows and are stopped up with 
paper in winter. Not a trace of furniture is to 
be seen within, unless one considers the mats of 
poplar-leaves lying spread out here and there as 
such. The carpet w’hich is so popular elsewhere 
in the East is here the rare luxury of the rich. 
An Albanian meal consists of a soup of rice or 
maize-flour cooked in milk. If he travel on foot 
from morning till evening he is content with one 
meal. At feasts a roast (Yakhni) floating in sauce 
' is served up with chick-peas, a dish which even 
the most pampered taste praises as an incompa¬ 
rable delicacy. At these aUvays ample banquets 
the heroic deeds of their last-deceased forebears 
are celebrated in song by the tribal bard, and 
finally the old national battle-march is heartily 
voiced by the whole assembly, a ceremony as in¬ 
flammatory for the rude temper of the native as 
crushing in its effect on the stranger. 

The dress of the Albanians, even if varying 
considerably according to locality* and social po¬ 
sition, has something picturesque about it* a fact 
made all the more prominent by the proud car¬ 
riage of the people. In well-to-do families in the 
south the men wear the fustanelle (Turk. Fistan)^ 
a kind of kilt with many folds and consisting of 
122 separate pieces of white cotton sewn together, 
which reaches from the hips to the knees; a 
gold-embroidered smock covers the body and over 
this a vest is worn which is open at the breast. 
The whole is held together by a silk-girdle in a 
front leather-pocket of which the revolver with in¬ 
laid silver is kept. A low, red Fez with thick, 
long tassel of stout blue silk is used to cover the 
head. From this garb of the Muhammadan Alba¬ 
nians living in the towns that of their Christian 
fellow-citizens is distinguished simply by the 
darker colour of the smock. The superior Bey in 
the south wears over and above a white, broad- 
sleeved jacket which suits the fustanelle very 
well. The raiment of the Muhammadan towns¬ 
woman is notwithstanding its simplicity one 
of the most romantic the Orient can show; wide 
trousers of bright colours, and the Dolma (from 
the Turk. Ddlama\ a scarlet-red cloth with edges 
and trimmings in gold and black-silk embroidery, 
which is drawn over the head in the fashion of 
a hood; although at the height of the shoulders 
it has slits for the arms the slender Albanian 
prefers to wrap the cloak round body and arms 
in Oriental fashion, and glides thus along the 
street with seductive grace. Quite different is the 
heavy, costly and more European garb of the 
Catholic woman in North-Albania. The black 
trousers with the long, purple, mantle-like over- 
garment and the gold-embroideries, recalling the 
grand ecclesiastical robes, give an exceeding so¬ 
lemnity to the figure. Such splendour however is 
only suitable for the towns. In the mountains, 
especially of North-Albania, the Albanian has a 
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more practical outfit; he is satisfied with trousers 
of a coarse white cloth with black braiding, over 
the chest a close-fitting waistcoat, and above 
that a black jacket which covers only the back 
and hips. For protection against cold and rain he 
wears a sleeveless mantle of black wool which 
reaches to the haunches and ends above in a kind 
of hood. As foot-gear high gaiters and light shoes 
to which sandals are fastened with leather straps 
are worn. The Albanians, with the exception of 
the Khodjas, shave off the beard. The wearing of 
the Fez is general among the Christians and Mu¬ 
hammadans ; among the poorer class of them it is 
very frequently made- from the durable, thick, 
uncoloured home-grown wool. 

There are really but few regions in Europe 
whose populations are at as low a stage of civi¬ 
lisation as the Albanians. Public schools are con¬ 
fined to the towns; reading and writing are 
everywhere regarded as inestimable arts. All legal 
situations are controlled by the unwritten, and to 
us unknow'n in detail, law (^Kanuri) of the Lek 
Dukadjln (Tosk. Dukagin), whose crudity knows 
no higher justice than that of blood-revenge, the 
obligation to which extends to the whole kin and 
compels the families at strife to years of prepa¬ 
redness for fighting. In these regions where honour 
is everything and life counts for nothing murder 
is the cause of death in from 19 to 30% of the 
mortality among the male population. The tribe 
Toplana heads the list with 42%. The notion of 
honour is so strongly developed that a girl to 
whom even harmless inclinations are falsely es¬ 
cribed knows no remedy but to seek a voluntary 
death; but the heavier falls her luckless kinsmen’s 
vengeance on the slanderer’s head. Sometimes the 
Osmanli governors are successful in negotiating a 
peace {Besa) between the quarrelling families. A 
decade ago, however, when the Wall of Ish^odra 
came to an understanding with the tribes that 
blood should be avenged only on the murderer 
himself the Mirdites refused their assent; they 
would not hear of questions touching honour be¬ 
coming matter for political arbitration. 

V. Administration. The political division 
of Albania has been for centuries subject to con¬ 
tinuous mutations. At the present day it is split 
up into four Wilayets, the number of whose in¬ 
habitants however can only be approximately 
estimated: Yania with 700 000 inhabitants (it falls 
into 5 Sandjaks; Yania, Preveza, Laskoyik, Berat, 
Ergerl), Monastir with 700000 (5 San^aks; Mo- 
nastir, Giirldje, Dibra, Serfidje, Elbasan), Kosova 
with 1000000 (5 Sandjaks; Ipek, Cskub, Yenl- 
pazar [Novipazar], Prizrin, Prishtina), and Ishko- 
dra with 200 000 (2 Sandjaljs: Ishkodra, Dradj). 

The authority of the imperial government is 
more limited than else were in Roumelia. The right 
of the people to carry weapons is in contradiction 
to the laws. In every relation the officials have 
to impose on themselves reserve, and it is asserted 
that whether it concern governance or the admi¬ 
nistration of justice their calling is one of the 
most difficult. Often and often do the members of 
the court of justice receive letters threatening that 
they will have to atone by death for a damnatory 
sentence. These threats are not empty words; often 
enough examining magistrates and assessors are 
received with shots if they show themselves on 
the street. Moreover the power of the authorities 
many a time does not extend beyond the proxi¬ 


mity of their seat of office. Their authority has 
chief recognition from the Muhammadan popula¬ 
tion generally and the Christians living in the 
towns. With the majority of the C^pristian popu¬ 
lation in the mountains, who are organised into 
clans of their own, they communicate only through 
the medium of their delegates, the Muhammadan 
Boluk Basht, whose principal duty consits in col¬ 
lecting the taxes. 

VI. Albanian, which in its original form 
was an Illyrian idiom, is an independent member 
of the great Indo-European family of languages, 
and stands in no closer relation to Greek than to, 
say, Celtic; perhaps the Baltic-Slavic group is 
nearest related to it. In its presents shape Alba¬ 
nian has eight conjugations which are distinguished 
by the infinitives. Composite words have become 
second nature to it; nor is it innocent of long 
periods and constructions. It separates according 
to the dialect into two main branches, that of the 
northern Ghegs (Turk, ghigha), and that of the 
southern Tosks (Turk. Toska). The dividing line 
is said by the natives to be the course of the 
Ishkumbl. Von Hahn has more precisely defined 
the linguistic-provinces and to this effect, that the 
district of Berat situated to the south of the Ish- 
kumbt shows a transition-dialect. The purest Al¬ 
banian is spoken, according to the unanimous 
testimony of the natives, at Elbasan. The term 
Ghegs one hears used only by the Tosks, whilst 
the latter call themselves Tosks in several of 
their native districts. It is preferable to call 
both groups Shhyipetar (Turk. Ishkipetar), the 
usual explanations of which name (“Rock- 
dwellers or Eagles”) are rejected by Gustav Meyer. 
He compares it with shkyip (= Albanian lan¬ 
guage), which is to be derived from the Latin 
“excipere”, and shkipony (= I understand). This 
explanation which von Hahn has defended is not 
to our knowledge shared by Albanians. Albania 
is called Shkiperi, Ghegish Shkipeni. Although 
Tosk and Gheg on the occasion of a first con¬ 
versation — and this observation is relevant to 
the dialects of all languages — can only with 
difficulty make themselves mutually intelligible, 
this stumbling-block is removed after longer in¬ 
tercourse. Educated Albanians warmly emphasise 
the fact that, dialectic differences notwithstanding, 
they can easily exchange opinions with each other. 

A great number of the ordinary terms of civi¬ 
lisation such as the names for day, night, mouth, 
year, for limbs, etc. Albanian has in common 
with the other Indo-European peoples. The Celtic 
invasion of the Balkan Peninsula at the beginning 
of the iv. cent. B. C. appears to have had no in¬ 
fluence on the language. All the more important 
is the mark which the wars of the Romans and 
their dominion over Illyria have left. C before e 
and i is still pronounced as k as in Old-Latin. 
Also words expressing certain notions and which 
no nation submits to having forced upon it hy 
another language at a moment’s notice, e. g. those 
for horse, dog, cock, and words expressing notions 
associated with civilised life, e. g. those for gold 
and silver, have been borrowed from the Romans. 
Most of the expressions connected with a settled 
mode of life and organised political conditions 
can be referred back to them. The influence of 
Latin does not stop however at the vocabulary, 
but extends to the sphere of inflections. Albanian 
exhibits purely Latin tenses and moods; further 
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the plural is formed after the Latin fashion. Some 
numerals have simply been adopted from Latin: 
even the article (a modification of the demonstra¬ 
tive pronoun) and several pronouns possibly take 
their origin* from this source. Moreover, since 
Latin was both colloquial and official-language in 
the Balkan Peninsula in the v. cent. A. D. it 
wanted little for Illyrian to have become comple¬ 
tely romanised. The language of the Visigoths, 
who at the beginning of the Middle Ages settled 
for over a century (until 535) in Illyria, has left 
not the slightest trace of itself in modern Alba¬ 
nian. The influence of the Slavs, who from the 
iii. to the xiv. cent, frequently played a very 
decisive role, expressed itself with lasting effect. 
Only a few expressions in Albanian can be re¬ 
ferred to Bulgarian; the majority of the Slavonic 
words have a Servian stamp. On the other hand 
the presence of Slavs has in the main had no 
influence on inflection. 

Next to Latin Turkish has had most promi¬ 
nent influence on the vocabulary of the Alba¬ 
nians. Not only was the community of religion 
decisive in this direction, but also the fact that 
the Turks in contrast to the Slavs appeared as 
representatives of a higher culture and are still 
regarded as such by the Albanians. The number 
of vocables adopted in their full Turkish form is 
astonishingly great; to nouns, verbs, particles, 
everything in short the Albanians are accessible. 
Even into the vocabulary of their Italian kinsmen 
who emigrated centuries ago several Turkish words 
have found their way, and this must have happened 
very early; (right), (anger),(market), 
fedjer (window). Of Turkish inflectional endings 
only the d (in Albanian sometimes changed into /) 
characteristic of the Turkish historic-perfect has gone 
over into Albanian, e. g. say-d'is (may esteem), 
boya-t-is (may colour). In the Albanian spoken by the 
Muhammadans, especially the Gheg dialects, and 
among these again the dialect of Ishljodra in 
particular, there is a great wealth of’ Turkish 
words. Modern Greek has made its presence deci¬ 
dedly felt in the South. The degree of its influ¬ 
ence is not much inferior to that of Turkish. The 
Albanians of Greece, who are here of course 
surrounded by Hellenes, have gone far towards 
adopting the official language. According to Gustav 
Meyer’s researches, of the 5140 Albanian words 
he had before him 400 proved to be common to 
the Indo-European languages, 1420 to have been 
borrowed from the Romans, 540 to be of Sla¬ 
vonic, and 1180 of Turkish origin, and 840 to 
have been adopted in consequence of their in¬ 
tercourse with the modem Greeks. 

The majority of the Albanians can speak be¬ 
sides their mother tongue one or several other 
idioms almost with the same fluency. In the South 
Greek has a strong hold and competes with Al¬ 
banian on the coast. In Yania, the seat of the 
Wall, the whole population without distinction of 
creed attends the Greek schools, and at home, 
although Albanian is often understood, Greek is 
spoken as a rule. In the North Slavonic is spread¬ 
ing unchecked through all the veins of their life; 
here the Albanians are masters of Turkish from 
their childhood. 

VII. Albanian Literature. The beginnings 
o a literature in the mother-tongue were made by 
t ose Albanians who obtained in Italy a more secure 
existence; they availed themselves at first of the 


Latin alphabet. There first appeared a Grammar 
and a Dictionary, the latter printed at Rome in 
1635 by Franciscus Blanchus. They formed a 
basis for the religious tracts which subsequently 
had only a limited circulation. On so difficult a 
task as the translation of the Bible none yet ven¬ 
tured. The first translation of the Bible dates 
from the year 1824; in it — it was made during 
the Hellenic war of liberation — Greek first had 
the honour of supplying the Albanians with an 
alphabet. But it was at once apparent that the 
Albanians of the Balkan Peninsula were still too 
backward in their civilisation to be able to pro¬ 
duce any large independent work. This role, then, 
fell to Girolamo de Rada of San Demetrio in 
Calabria citeriore, of whose family we find men¬ 
tion in the xvi. cent. His first work in epic form 
is the Canti di Milosao figlio del despota di 
Scutari^ which appeared in 1836. In 1843 another 
national composition of his, Canti di Serafina 
Topia^ issued from the press. The popular na¬ 
tional songs are as a rule the threads de Rada’s 
fancy spins to a lengthy web. In 1866 he pu¬ 
blished the Rapsodie di tin poema albanese^ and 
between 1873-1884 his Poesie albanesi. An ana¬ 
lytical criticism of his poetical productions would 
be in our opinion more than ought to be ap- 
tempted. The harshness of which he has been 
accused and his views on literary taste were rooted 
in tendencies which by his time had already had 
their day in the rest of Europe; but he was not 
writing for what we mean by a “modem” public. 

Whilst this noble champion yet flourished the 
collection of .Albanian tales and folk-poetry, 
was begun. Of such collections we have up till 
the present, excepting the smaller ones, five: two 
by J. G. von Hahn, in the 2. Part of his Alba~ 
nesische studien, and in the ii. Vol. of his Grie- 
chische und albanesische Marchen (Leipzig, 1864); 
’AAj 3 «v<x^ by the Tosk Mitkos, who lives 

in Egypt (Alexandria, 1873); by Auguste Dozon 
in his Mamiel de la langue chkipe ott albanaise 
(Paris, 1879), and by Holger Pedersen in Ab- 
handl. d, phil.-hist. Classe der kgl, Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissensch. ztt Leipzig., Bd. xv., Leipzig, 1898, 
translated by him in Zur albanesischen Volkskunde., 
(Copenhagen, 1898). During the last decades the 
leadership of the literary movement has been 
transferred to the Balkan Peninsula. The first to 
come forward here was Nesim Bey of PremedI, 
son of ^Ali Pa^a Trakuli (Turkali?), whose poems 
are mostly lyrical in nature, and have an Orien¬ 
tal flavour; after Turkish fashion every line ex¬ 
hibits Arabic or Persian words. They are all 
composed in the Gheg dialect. His name, though 
very familiar half a century ago, has almost com¬ 
pletely disappeared from the memory of the 
present generation. After him appeared Konst. 
Kristoforidis, who, having equal mastery of the 
Tosk and the Gheg, had a more thorough lexical 
knowledge than any other. He translated firstly 
the Psalter in 1868, and in the following years 
the various sections of the Holy Scriptures, mostly 
into the Tosk dialect. The work wherewith he 
won for himsell a lasting name in the scientific 
world, viz. the “Dictionary of the Albanian 
Language” (Aeg/Kov t>)« ’AA/ 32 v/xi)c yAaa-vjjs), and 
which even in its author’s lifetime (died 1898) 
attained a legendary fame, was printed at Athens 
in 1904. In the year 1879 28 Albanians formed 
themselves into a society with the object of 
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printing and circulating Albanian literature. This 
society began in 1884 the publication of the 
Albanian monthly magazine Drita (= The Light\ 
which soon however changed its name to Dituria 
(= Education). A little previously (1883) de Rada 
had begun to issue in Italy the Albanian journal 
Fidmuri Arberit (= The Banner of Albania)., it 
was dropped however after the fourth volume, 
aud in the Arbri i ri (= The young Albanian., 
Palermo, 1887), conducted by Schiro, had a short¬ 
lived successor. The Albanian newspaper Shkipe- 
tari (^The Albanian)., which has been published 
at Bucharest since 1888, has been received with 
the loudest approbation. About this time there 
was opened at Koritza as a private institution 
the first school using Albanian as the medium of 
instruction; in spite of good results and a fairly 
long existence it had, however, to close its doors 
in the end. Among Muhammadan Albanians of 
that period Shams al-Din Sami Bey of Fra-sher 
(1850—1904) stood out preeminent for his lite¬ 
rary zeal, but his pioneering activity is rather 
within the sphere of Turkish philology. We will 
mention only three works written by him in Al¬ 
banian, which like all his writing had a practieal 
aim; an A. B. C.-Book., an Elementary Grammar., 
both printed at Bucharest in 1886, and the ex¬ 
cellent, in Europe less known, General Geo¬ 
graphy. At the same time there appeared his 
far more gifted brother Na'im Bey (1846—1900). 
In 1886 were published at Bucharest his three 
very brief works: i. Reading Book for Children. 

2. Cattle and the life of the Farmer in which he 
extols in sentimental language country-life, the 
ideal of the Albanian. Nothwithstanding its bre¬ 
vity — there are only a dozen pages — it is 
regarded by many as Na'im’s best work. 

3. Stories for maturer youth., collected from pagan 
mythology, the Bible and the Korean with the 
object of giving to boys some definite point beyond 
the antitheses of the religions round which to 
rally their national convictions. The most splendid 
sample of his talent Na'im has given us in two 
extensive poetical works, both of which appeared 
at Bucharest in 1898; an epic poem Skender Bey 
containing 10 000 Bait and as exhaustive a tra¬ 
gedy in verse on the death of Husain, with the 
title Kerbelaya (= Kerbeld). In the compass of 
the works, in the accumulation of scenes which 
have only an external connection with the action, 
in the fondness for vehement outbursts of feeling 
there are certain artistic weaknesses. But they are 
noble productions which will still long assert 
their place in the litterature. Na'^lm was a free¬ 
thinker, and nothing could have lain farther from 
his mind than the intention of stirring up the 
fanaticism of his co-religionists. Those who knew 
him assert that the object he aimed at with Ker¬ 
beld was simply to arouse enthusiasm for the na¬ 
tional ideal in the Begtasjil who were so numerous 
in his native-land. His death was momentous for 
the Albanians of the Turkish capital. Other ca¬ 
pable literary productions, which may be men¬ 
tioned were Lumo Skendo’s Albanian translation 
of Lamartine’s Wilhelm Tell (Sofia, 1898) and 
A. Upi Kologna’s Albanian rendering of Sami ! 
Bey’s Besd (Sofia, 1901). 

What IS most worthy of mention in the modern 
Albanian agitation is the person of Fa’ik Bey of 
Konlba. Son of Shahin Bey, and, bom about 1874, 
he grew up under his mother’s care, who herself 


enjoyed repute as a heroine. He first attended the 
Greek school of his native place, and later acquired 
Latin among the Jesuits of Ishkodra. Next he 
studied for some time at the Royal Lyceum (Gha- 
lata-Serai) in Constantinople, until, turning his 
back on Turkey (1895), he went to complete his 
education in Europe, where he received the name 
“Thrang Spiro Bey”. His activityjs mainly devoted 
to conducting the newspaper Albania which he 
founded in 1897 with the aid of the large Alba¬ 
nian Society in Bucharest, and which appears in 
Albanian and French; in this he has published 
also several novels national in character. Soon he 
added to it a purely Albanian section containing 
news of the day. By mixing the Tosk and Gheg 
dialects and coining new words he is endeavouring 
to give his nation a single literary language. He 
has had this gratification, that the muncipal-council 
of Bmssels called the street in which his paper 
is printed Rue d’Albanie. 

VTll. History. If the question of the descent 
of the Arnauts has not yet been completely cleared 
up still it can be asserted with tolerable certainty 
that they are direct descendants of the Illyrians 
who dwelt between the Ishkumbl and the Danube, 
the Sau and in the region of Venice, but perhaps 
also descendants or in part at least very close 
relatives of the old Epirots who were settled to 
the South of the Ishkumbl, and of the Macedonians 
who extented towards the East as far as the 
Strymon. Certain parallels in their civilisations 
are an argument in favour of descent from these 
two peoples. On the other hand, the statement 
that the Pelasgians were also forebears of the 
Arnauts can in the present condition of the science 
of language be neither proved nor disproved. To 
leave the Macedonians aside, the Epirots and 
the Illyrians, split up into small clans, only twice, 
in the iii. cent. B. C., formed an independent 
political organisation; the Epirots then crossed 
over under Pyrrhos to Italy. The campaign of 
Aemilius Paulus and his victory over the Mace¬ 
donian king, Perseus (168 B. C.) added besides 
Macedonia both Illyria and Epirus to the Roman 
Empire. In Strabo’s time Greeks and Epirots were 
separated by the Ambracius Sinus, Epirots and 
Illyrians by the Genusus (Ishkumbl). The chief 
town of the district in the later Roman period 
had the same name as this river, viz. Skampa, 
which was situated in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Elbasan. We then for the first time en¬ 
counter the ’AA/Jzvof with their capital Albano- 
polis, whom the geographer Pausaniaus (middle 
of the second cent. A. D.) mentions as one of 
the Illyrian tribes. It is the Slavs again with their 
ravaging expeditions who are the first to exercise 
a lasting influence. Before the pressure of their 
advance towards the South, which began in the 
iii. cent.,' the Macedonians retreated to the Alba¬ 
nian mountains, where they became merged in 
the peoples who were of common kin. In the 
vii. cent, the Serbs conquered the North of Al¬ 
bania; until 1360 this formed a province of the 
Servian Empire, and was quite cut off from the 
Southern part of the country. Finally in the 
second half of the ix. cent, the Turkish Bulga¬ 
rians who by this time had been taken up by 
the civilisation of the Slavs, carried their attack 
against Macedonia, and being favoured by fortune 
quickly made themselves masters of the whole of 
central and southern Albania as far as the Am- 
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bracian Gulf. Finally in the years ioi8 and 1019 
the Byzantine Emperor Basil Bulgaroktonos suc¬ 
ceeded in again reducing Western Roumelia under 
his dominion; he left the Bulgarians however in 
possession of their domains. From this point, after 
we have had for almost a millenium to content 
ourselves with the names Epirus and Illyria in¬ 
herited from antiquity, the modem designation is 
used with great consistency: the town Albanon, 
Arbanon, Elbanon is the local centre of the By¬ 
zantine power now opening on a new* period of 
prosperity; the whole region, so far as it belongs 
to the Byzantines, is called after it. When Nice- 
phorus Bryennios* successor in the governorship 
of Durazzo rose in arms against the Byzantine 
emperor and advanced in 1079 by Qkhrl to Se- 
lanik he mustered besides Normans, Bulgarians 
and Greeks also 'Ap/Sav/ra/ in his army. From 
this time on we meet them in all the battles in 
the west of the Balkan Peninsula, sometimes also 
as ’Ap/ 3 avo/. After the conquest of Constantinople 
and the greater part of the Roman Empire by 
the Latins (1204) a scion of the exiled imperial 
family founded the state of the Despot of Epirus 
which included also Aetolia and Acarnania, and 
numbered among its most famous towns Lepanto 
(turk. Ine bakhti), Arta and Yania. Apart from 
these districts which lie more to the South and 
now have an independent existence, Albania was 
constantly an apple of discord to foreign states, 
especially to Servia and Bulgaria, so much 
that the Greek-Orthodox bishops of Albania saw 
that the only hope of safety lay in passing over 
to Latin Christianity (circa 1250). 

The state of the Despot of Epirus during the 
entire xiii. and xiv. cents, was undermined by 
the disputes for the succession to the throne, so 
that any sound development w'as out of the 
question. At this period the Turks first came into 
inimical relations with the Albanians. These were 
2000 subjects of the Emir Umur Bey of Aidin, 
who in 1336 went out in the pay of the Byzan¬ 
tine emperor Andronikos III with the purpose of 
reuniting this state of the Despot with the Greek 
Empire, and who won for their nation permanent 
repute as fearsome opponents. They pursued the 
Albanians over the most trackless ranges, killed 
the men and brought away a vast booty in women 
and herds. In this time the great Czar of the 
Servians, Stefan Duschan (1331— 1355 ) iofhcted 
those mighty blows which brought Albania (until 
1340), northern Macedonia and Thessaly under 
his sceptre. Under the influence of these victories 
a large section of the Albanians returned from 
the Latin rite to the Greek. 

The long protracted turmoil of dynastic wars 
had made germinate in their real victims, the 
Albanians, the seeds of a national sentiment which 
contained great promise, so that, when after 
Duschan’s death a descendant of the former “des¬ 
pots” returned to the province, the inhabitants 
rose en masse and, under the leadership of Karl 
Topia, cut down the pretender and his entire 
force in the battle at Acheloos; further, a Turkish 
punitive force which had just landed in Thessaly 
and attached themselves to the Greeks perished 
with the latter on the field of battle (1388). The 
family of Topia held for a century a position of 
authority in the history of North Albania. The 
mother of Karl, victor of Acheloos, was a natural 
daughter of the Neapolitan king Robert of Anjou, 


so that the proud chieftain could with some right 
plume himself on being “the first of the house 
of France”. A no less important family of Servian 
origin are the Balsha. They are mentioned only 
from the middle of the xiv. cent., but soon there¬ 
after we meet with them as masters of I^kodra, 
Antivari, Dulcigno, Trau and Sebenico. The Kas- 
triots do not make their appearance till a decade 
later; their ancestor, the Serb Branilo, is first 
mentioned in a deed of the year 1368. 

A body of Turks — we know not whether 
they were Osmanlis — under an Albanian convert 
of the name Shahin held the town of Vania and 
district in check from the year 1381 for its master, 
the Servian despot Thomas. After the path had 
been thus cleared for the Osmanlis their most 
capable general, Timurtash Pasha, four years later 
carried the fame of his weapons as far as Arta; 
he immediately returned however, so that the 
helpless population escaped on this occasion all 
but terror. At this same time prince Balsha II 
was defeated and fell before the Turkish Grand 
Wezir Khair al-Dm Pa^a in the battle at Saura 
on the Eliosa. Then when Timurtash Pasha pres¬ 
sed forward in 1387 into the region of Perlepe 
and Monastir the despot of Y^ia had to submit 
to visit the court to pay homage in person to the 
sultan Murad I. From Monastir the Turks pushed 
forward their advance towards the Adriatic, and 
for two years threatened the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of Durazzo. This is the first occasion 
on which they planted their standard in North- 
Albania. Finally the need for mustering all avai¬ 
lable forces against Servia compelled them to 
withdraw. Whatever Roumelian legend, taking 
sides with the Osmanlis, may tell of the part the 
Albanians played in the battle at Kosova (1389) 
there is nothing more certain than that they fought 
on that occasion in the opposing ranks and con¬ 
stituted the reserves of that army of the allied 
Slavonic princes which collapsed before the im- 
' pact of the Muslims. After this event so momen¬ 
tous for the history of Europe the Turks did not 
at first have leisure to push their former enter¬ 
prises in Albania to a prosperous conclusion, and 
later w'ere prevented from doing so through the 
collapse of their own forces under the attacks 
of Timurlenk (1402), so that the Amauts were 
spared by their enemies for almost three decades. 
But, far from utilising the opportunity for be¬ 
coming united, in many districts the people had 
long since lost all hope of a happy future and 
left house and home to follow a dark fortune 
abroad. And so from the pressure of the heavy 
hand of Stefan Duschan the Albanians fled to the 
Peloponnesus, where the first mention we find of 
them is as mercenaries in the pay of the young 
despot Manuel Kantakuzenos, entrusted with the 
task of reducing the Archons w’ho had made bold 
to rise against him, to obedience to their master who 
was labouring at the time under heavy difficulties. 

Regarding the events which transpired in the 
first decades of the xv. cent, in the Albanian 
mountains w'e have no information. We only 
know that in the year 1421 on the death of 
Balsha his most important towns, Drivasto, Anti¬ 
vari, Dulcigno, Alessio and Budua fell to the 
Venetian Republic, which, being already in pos¬ 
session of Durazzo, now held command over the 
whole coast. The north of the Viosa presumably 
as far as Zenta — by this latter name the coun- 
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try of Montenegro is to be understood, before 
it fell under Osmanli sway — was at that time 
subject to the family of the Kastriots which had 
suddenly risen to authority. The south as far as 
the Ambracian Gulf was subject to the far more 
powerful Arianits, who ostentatiously boasted the 
surname Komnenes which came to them from their 
mother’s side. His contemporaries conferred on 
the Arianit Topia the epithet of “the Great” in 
recognition of the bravery he had displayed in 
the wars with the Turks. Since he had no rela¬ 
tions with Europe, history has not recorded the 
deeds of this national hero, who prepared his 
countrymen for the notable high position they 
attained later. Not till the year 1423 do we 
again hear of an Osmanli campaign, in the course 
of which ^Isa Bey, son of Ewrenos, devastated 
the countryside and forced the towns and both 
the Arianits and John Kastriota to acknowledge 
the Sultan as their superior. John Kastriota was 
allowed to return home on giving up, as hostages 
his four sons, including the youngest, George, 
and the Arianits, who were ever meditating am¬ 
bitious plans, contrived to strike off every fetter 
from themselves and escape to fill every moun¬ 
tain with the summons to fight the Turkish colo¬ 
nists. The latter were slaughtered in barbaric 
hecatombs, and terrorism and the sword were 
carried far and wide into the country of the Os- 
manlis. Threatened by enemies on every hand in 
Asia and Europe only after the lapse of ten years 
did Sultan Murad find time to despatch (1438) a 
considerable fighting force under 'All Bey against 
this people which loved its liberty more than 
aught else. Its success was short-lived. On its 
withdrawal the Albanians rose afresh, and the 
Osmanlis who had sought protection in the for¬ 
tified town of Ergeri would have been put to 
the sword, had not Turakhan hastened in the 
middle of the winter (1435-1436) to the relief 
of the hard-pressed fortress. The Sultan now felt 
so secure that in violation of all right he arro¬ 
gated to himself the sovereign authority over 
Akce Hisar which realty belonged to George Kast¬ 
riota, called Iskandar Bey. The latter, now awa¬ 
kening to consciousness of a long repressed in¬ 
dignation, made his escape on the defeat of the 
Osmanlis at Ntsh (1443) from the Muhammadan 
army, in which he held important rank, and sum¬ 
moned all Albania to battle for its freedom. The 
details of his glorious deeds are not in place here. 
It is sufficient to remark that there was rarely 
an encounter in which the Albanians did not 
strew the field of battle with the corpses of thou¬ 
sands of the intruders. But even in the life-time 
of Iskandar Bey it frequently appeared as if 
even his heroic soul could not cope with the 
weight of numbers. After his death (1467) the 
Republic of Venice entered on the oppressive 
heritage of protecting, from its position in the 
Adriatic Sea, the freedom of the Albanian moun¬ 
tains. On the fall of Akce Hisar, however, in the 
year 1478 the Doge had to sue for peace, and, 
in return for the recognition of Venetian autho¬ 
rity in the places on the coast, to acknowledge 
(* 479 ) the supremacy of the Sultan over the en¬ 
tire interior and especially in Akce Hisar and 
Ishkodra. 

In the year 1550 the inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tains in northern Albania secured to themselves, 
in return for their acceptance of the terms of 


compulsory military service in the event of war, 
the rights, which had hitherto been disputed to them, 
of self-government and exemption from taxation. 
The only extension of the Osmanli empire on 
the Adriatic coast consisted in the annexation in 
the xvi. cent, of Antivari (Turk. Bar) and Dulcigno, 
1571, shortly before the memorable day of Le- 
panto. A rumour was put in circulation at that 
time by officious Venetian agents that the Alba¬ 
nians intended to take up arms against their 
masters; the people did not venture to do so 
however, notwithstanding the fact that the war 
had resulted unfortunately for the Osmanlis. Most 
resistance to the central authority came from the 
Klementi, troglodytes who were armed with lances, 
shields and broad girdle-knives; to bridle this 
race of brigands a fort was built in the year 
1612 in the neighbourhood of Ghusina (Gusinyd). 
In this period occurred a fresh move on the part 
of the Pope to keep the inhabitants in the an¬ 
cient faith; the first Franciscan mission is set 
down by a reliable source to the year 1624. New 
antagonistic complications with the Turkish au¬ 
thorities and the castigation of the insurgents by 
Dudje Pasha fall according to the authority of 
the historian NaTma into the year 1624. The 
conquest of Morea by the Venetians {1687) did 
not prejudice the Osmanlis with the Catholic Al¬ 
banians. When the City of the Lagoons made at 
that time an attack on Dulcigno which lay op¬ 
posite to it, the HottI joined the side of the Mus¬ 
lims and so distinguished themselves in the suc¬ 
cessful defence of this fortress by the sea that 
precedence over all the Catholic tribes (the Mlr- 
dites excepted) was granted to them. 

The Greek-orthodox Albanians had not for 
centuries ventured to raise their voice against the 
Turkish yoke. Only when the splendid deeds of 
Austria enlivened the perished hopes of the Chris¬ 
tian world in the xvii. cent, did they turn their 
eyes towards the west and the north. After the 
Caliph renewed in 1715 the war with Venice, 
and soon thereafter went to war also with the 
German emperor, the Greek archbishop of Dkhri 
in his own name and in the name of other bishops 
and prelates repeatedly invited the imperial com¬ 
manders-in-chief, Prince Eugene of Savoy, to come 
to the country’s liberation (1716). But these un¬ 
ruly spirits had at first to rest content with the 
fact that the Venetians did decide (1716) upon 
several landings, which miscarried however, at 
Butrinto, Preveza and Vonizza (Turk. Vonica) in 
Southern Albania. Also the siege of Antivari 
(1717-1718) and the blockade of Dulcigno (1722) 
by Venetian squadrons left no traces. 

Favoured by the obscurity of the political horizon 
Mehmed Bey of BUshat, a viDage near Ishkodra, 
attained in the middle of the xviii. cent, such 
importance that, for good or ill, the Porte had 
to nominate him Wall of his native place. The 
influential families in the town and province he 
incited to a war of mutual extermination, so that 
he remained unrestricted master of northern Al¬ 
bania. For refusing to take the field against Ca¬ 
therine II he was put to death by command of 
the Porte. His two sons, Mustafa and Mahmud 
succeeded him in the governorship. They incor¬ 
porated the districts of Lesh, Tirana, Elbasan and 
the whole of Dukadjin within their sphere, and 
even in Dibra and Mati their word was law. 
During the first war of Catharine II against the 
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Porte the Tosks of Morea revolted against the 
latter and could only be held in check by the 
despatch (1770) of 3000 Ghegs, w'ho were fa¬ 
vourably disposed towards the Turks, under 
Mustafa Pasha across the Isthmus of Corinth to 
the Peloponnesus. But soon Tosk and Gheg in 
league produced yet madder disorder, until Gh azI 
Hasan Pasha, who was almost the sole embodi¬ 
ment of the unity of the empire, in a great battle 
bowed their obstinate necks. 

About the same time as the Beys of Bu^at 
in the north ^Ali of Tepedelen [q. v.], whose fa¬ 
mily held for decades an important position, had 
usurped the authority of Southern Albania, but 
fell back at first before the masters of the north. 
Mahmud Pa^a of Ishkodra had in 1785 given 
the loose to his enterprising spirit and made an 
invasion which excited a great sensation at the 
time into Venetian territory, then advanced against 
Kurd Pa^a of Elbasan who had been commis¬ 
sioned to subdue the unruly spirit of "Ali of Te¬ 
pedelen, and in conjunction with ^Ali inflicted 
defeats on the Pasha (1788). Next he butchered 
in the plain of Kosova the Osmanli troops who 
had been despatched against him, so that he saw 
nothing for it but to throw himself into the arms 
of Austria. The Emperor Joseph II offered to 
recognise him as sovereign of Albania as soon 
as he should turn Catholic. Mahmud, who always 
showed a great fondness for Catholicism, made 
Catholic and Muhammadan alike swear by the 
Gospel and the Korian respectively to fight all 
their last breath the enemies of Albanian freedom. 
By the excommunication which the Shaikh al- 
Islam fulminated against him he was only en- 
flamed to the more violent hate and inflicted fresh 
defeat on the Turkish armies moving against him. 
The Emperor Joseph sent him shortly before the 
Austrian declaration of war against the Porte a 
large silver cross, under an armed escort of 2600 
men. Mahmud entertained the deputation at a 
splendid banquet, and had them murdered in their 
cups; this bold exploit he turned to such good 
account in Constantinople that the Sultan, under 
threat of w'ar from his northern neighbours, 
assented to his pardon (1787). A year later it is 
'All Pasha who is seeking to negotiate because 
of his elevation to be ruling prince of Albania, 
but on this occasion the negotiations are con¬ 
ducted with the Russian commander-in-chief Po¬ 
temkin. Soon after this the Christian Albanians 
of SulT, who for over a century had led an in¬ 
dependent life in their inaccessible and rather 
unproductive region, entered into similar intrigues. 
They joined in April of 1790 the deputation from 
the Greek Islands to St. Petersburg, to request 
of the Empress Catharine a ruler for their de¬ 
vastated native country. Not till 1803 did 'All 
Pasha of Tepedelen succeed in driving the Suliots 
out of the land. 

We are now verging on the epoch when the 
old-Hellenic element rose in rebellion against its 
Osmanli oppressors. This is now meet opportu¬ 
nity to make mention of the Arnauts -who were 
settled in Greece and had played so eminent a 
part in these wars. The immigration which had 
continued for centuries of T(isk Albanians into 
Hellas had in no wise stopped since the bloody 
war with the Kapudan Pasha Ghazi Hasan in the 
year I 779 i so that by the beginning of the xix. 
century a fifth of the population of Greece was 


composed of Albanians, who to the number of 
200 000 persons formed separate groups in the 
larger part of Boeotia, the whole of Attica, Me- 
garis, Corinth, Salamis, Arcadia and almost the 
whole of Achaia; they preferred the mountains 
and the low lands, whilst in the towns trades 
and crafts as a rule were in the hands of the 
Greeks. On the islands Poros, Hydra and Spezza 
all the inhabitants were Albanians, Hydra alone 
counting 40000, and being bold, contented sea¬ 
faring people amassed extraordinary riches in a 
few decades. The islanders of Hydra and Spezza 
had to provide a number of sailors for the Tur¬ 
kish navy, and maintain them during their term 
of service. 

The warlike nature of the Muhammadan and 
Christian Albanians brought it about that on the 
occasion of the Greek rising they cooperated 
with the Greeks in resolute fashion, and made 
ample contribution towards the liberation of the 
Hellenic nation. After he had masqueraded for 
more than half a century before the world as a 
defiant rebel 'AU of Yania felt his position grow 
daily more insecure. As it was he, the Muham¬ 
madan Albanian, who emboldened the Greek re¬ 
volutionaries centralised in Roumania by his illu¬ 
sory representations and kept the spirit of unrest 
awake in Morea also, so was it the Christian 
Albanians of Suli who first unfolded (Dec., 1820) 
the banner of freedom from Osmanli domination 
and thus made the prelude to the Greek war of 
liberation which broke out four months later. The 
fact of 'All being able to hold out until February, 
1822, in his fortress at Yania promoted in re¬ 
markable fashion the plans of the champions of 
liberty. 

Whilst the Tosks had become deeply involved 
in the cause of the Greeks, the Ghegs were also 
brought into sympathy by the prevailing insta¬ 
bility of the situation. 

The merchant marine of the people of Dul- 
cigno perished almost utterly in the unequal fight 
with the enthusiastic Greeks. Further, Mustafa 
of the famous Bu^at-family availed himself of 
the straits in which the Porte had laboured, since 
the extermination of the Janizaries to press more 
and more shameless demands. In 1828 he delayed 
joining in the Russo-Turkish war, then when the 
two powers had concluded an armistice he made 
bold on his own responsibility to renew the hosti¬ 
lities. After the declaration of peace he contrived 
to muster round his colours a line of Roumelian 
Pashas. The Porte was compelled to despatch 
(1830) against him its most capable general, the 
Grand Wazir Mehmed Reshid Pasba, who suc¬ 
ceeded in totally defeating (1831) Mustafa at 
Perlepe and compelling him to capitulate (1832) 
in Ishkodra. With Mustafa the line of native 
governors in Albania became extinct. 

The activity of 'All and the masters of Bushat 
has special importance also on the side of social 
development, in that so far as they could they 
cleared away the Albanian custom according to 
which every town was a state and every home a 
fortress, and thus terminated for Albania its me¬ 
diaeval age. Mehmed Reshid Pasha gave the finish¬ 
ing blow to the last remains of local indepen¬ 
dence in the central part of the country, so 
thoroughly indeed that for decades after every 
innovation was traceable to bim, the “Sadr-i 
a'zam”. 
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With the xix. cent, there dawned also a rosier 
day for the Christians in Albania. Previously 
those of them living in or near the towns had 
had occasion to groan under sore vexations; their 
clergy had sometimes been hanged as common 
criminals because of trifling misdemeanours against 
the public law of the State and Islam. When 
the Turkish maxims of state came after the be¬ 
ginning of the xviii. cent, under humaner revi¬ 
sion the Christian Albanians were able to breathe 
freely again. It resulted in the approximation of 
the two creeds. The lords of Bushat and 'All of 
Tepedelen relied for the defence of their autho¬ 
rity on Christians as much as on Muhammadans. 
But these events were only the overture to reli¬ 
gious equality which was the more firmly secured 
after the downfall of the Janizaries. Since the 
overthrow of 'Alt and Mustafa of Bushat the Mu¬ 
hammadans in Albania have been no less liable 
to taxation than the Christians, the latter, indeed, 
had after 1832 the advantage in that they were 
exempted almost without exception from a mili¬ 
tary service which has proved very severe be¬ 
cause of the many wars. The reforms and the 
taxation both of the Muhammadans and of the 
Christian mountain-clans who in many respects 
had hitherto been independent could not be effected 
all at once in so broken and mountainous a 
country. The disputes between the authorities and 
the tribes lasted for decades. Serious revolts on 
the part of the Muhammadans fall to be recorded 
especially for the years 1835, 1843-1844, and 
1847. Further in 1854 there were bloody conflicts 
with the warlike tribe of the Lower-Vassdvii on 
the Montenegrin frontier on the occasion of the 
collection of the taxes, but these ended with the 
defeat of the tribe and its submission to the laws 
of the state. 

During the last Russo-Turkish war (1877-1878) 
the Catholic and orthodox mountain-clans refused, 
notwithstanding pressing suggestions on the 
part of the Russians, to take up arms against 
their sovereign, the Sultan. Russia avenged her¬ 
self at the Berlin Congress by providing for the 
conquered Servians and the victorious Montene¬ 
grins at Turkey’s expense and also obtained for 
them many Slavic and Albanian districts: viz., 
Ivranya, Kur^unll and Leskovac for Servia, the 
districts of the Vassdvic, Hotti, Klementi and 
Iskrieli for Montenegro. Now for the first time 
Muhammadan and Christian tribes were seen united 
in one Albanian league which claimed to represent 
the unity and integrity of their nationality. Servia 
retained her three districts, whilst Montenegro, 
which possessed also Podgoritza and Antivari, 
was given in compensation for the loss of hers 
by far the larger part of Muhammadan Dulcigno. 
Before the Albanians would submit to this par¬ 
celling of their country they had to be brought 
under subjection by campaigns expressly under¬ 
taken in x88o and i88t by Derwish Pasha. 

Changes especially in the system of taxation 
repeatedly led later to serious dissensions with 
the Porte. In 1902 ShemsI Pasha found great dif- 
ficnlty in restoring peace at Djakova. 
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mereyer, Das albanesisbhe Element in Gruchen- 

land^ (Munich, 1857, i860 a. 1861). 

(K. SUSSHEIM.) 

ARPA (t.), barley, barley-corn, as 
weight = '/2 Habba [q. v.]. 

ARPALIK, a term, techn. from the age of 
Feudalism in Turkey, denotes properly “Barley- 
money”, There was understood by it an extra¬ 
allowance made to a deserving official, really for 
the purpose of defraying the costs of fodder for 
the horses he was required to keep. In ancient 
time there were no actual investitures with fiefs 
under the name Arpalik, and an Arpalik amounted 
at most to 19 999 Akce (cf. Koci Beg^ Constan¬ 
tinople 1303, p. I’j =: Zeitsckr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Gesellsch.^ xv., 278). This custom was de¬ 
parted from later. Persons already invested wdth 
a fief could receive a second as Arpalik in in¬ 
crease of their income. And thus it could be 
given not only to Sipahi but also to ‘Ulama^ 
Cf. Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in den mosl. 
Staaten (Leipzig, 1872), p. 126, N®. 64 and 
Belin in the Journ. Asiat.^ Serie 2, iv., 493, N. 4. 

(F. Giese.) 

^ARRADA (a.), a kind of Ballista, the same 
indeed as was called by the Romans Onager. 
It is really a loan-w’ord from the Aramaic, though 
Fraenkel has not accepted it. 

ARRADJAN, town in Pars (Persis). According 
to the Arabic authors it was founded by the 
Sasanid king, Kawadh i. (488, 496—531), who 
settled there the prisoners of war from Amid 
(Diyarbakr) and MaiyafariljTn, and gave to the 
new settlement the ofRcial name Weh Amid-i 
Kawadlj = “Good (or Better)-Amid of Kawadh”, 
run together and arabicised into Wamkubadh or 
usually simply Amid-Kubadh (thus would Mar- 
quart emend in Tabari, i., 887, ult.; 888, ,). 
Some Arabic writers have erroneously given to 
Arradjan the name Abar(z)lfubadh, which was 
borne by a district and a town on the western 
frontier of Ahwaz (Khuzistan); see also snpra^ 
art. ABARKOBADij. In any case, the name 
which is in common use, Arradjan, comes from 
an older town which existed before the new one 
founded by Kawadh. 

In the Arabic mediaeval age Arradjan was a 
very frequently mentioned frontier-town of Pars 
against Ahwaz, and down to the end of the vii. 
(xiii.) cent, w'as the capital of the most westerly 
of the five provinces of pars; a part of the pro¬ 
vince of Arraign belonged earlier not to Pars 
but to Khuzistan (cf. Ibn Fakih, p. 199, 4; Mu- 
kaddasl, p. 421, i^). Arab geographers describe 
Arradjan as a large place with excellent bazaars, 
which manufactured much soap, grew great quan¬ 
tities of com, possessed numerous date- and olive 
plantations, and was considered to have one of 
the healthiest situations of the “hot land” (Garm- 
slr). The rise of the Assassins portended its de¬ 
cline; for they seized possession of several strong¬ 
holds on the neighbouring hills and from there 
made frequent plundering raids on the town and 
its adjacent district, and finally took it in the 
vii. (xiii.) cent. Arradjan never recovered from 
the hoiTors of this conquest. The inhabitants 
emigrated mostly to the neighbouring town, Bih- 
bahan, which succeeded Arradjan as capital of 
the province. 

According to the Arab geographers Arradjan 
lay on the road leading from ShlrSz to 'Irak 


(Babylonia), 37 miles distant from Shiraz and 
Suk al-Ahwaz (or, al-Ahwaz, q. v.), and a day’s 
journey from the Persian Gulf; it was situated 
on the river Tab, which here formed the boun¬ 
dary between Pars and al-Ahw'az. C. de Bode has 
discovered the ruins of Arradjan; they lie a little 
under 31° 40' N. Lat. and 501/2° E. Long. 
(Greenw.). The site is called to day Arredjan or 
Arghan; Mustawfl shows that the latter (Arghan 
or Arkhan) was the form in popular use at the 
beginning of the viii. (xiv.) cent. The Tab, the 
modern Ab-i-Kurdistan, was then called after it, 
and still is occasionally (cf. P. Schwarz. Iran im 
Mittelalter nach den arab. Geogr.^ i. 6. N. l), 
Ab-i Arghan (cf. 'All b. Yazd's Zafar Name, Bibl. 
Indica, i., 600). The site of the ruins, according 
to the communications of their latest visitor (Herz- 
feld), is 2 good hours to the East of Bihbahan, Beh- 
bahan, now pronounced Beibun), on a canal leading 
out of the Ab-i Kurdistan, and forms an almost 
rectangular plain of ruin 3930 X 2620 ft., close 
by the foot of the Kuh-i Behbehan. In a gorge 
in the latter bitumen (Mumiya) is found, which 
is used as a precious remedy, a fact previously 
mentioned by Kazwlnl (ii., 94, 160). Close to 
Arradjan two famous bridges whose ruins still 
exist led across the Tab in the middle Ages. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mil^am (ed. Wus- 
tenf.), i., 193—195; G. le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 247, 248, 268—270; Ndideke, Gesch. d. 
Perser u. Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden.,'^. 13, 
N. 2, 138, 146; Marquart, Erdnsahf n. d, 
Geogr, d. Pseudo Moses-Xorenadi = Abh. der 
Getting. Geellsch. d. PPissensch., N. F., iii., 
Nf. 2 (1901), p. 41 et seq.\ P. Schwarz, Iran 
im Mittelalter. nach den arab. Geogr.., i. (Leip¬ 
zig), p. 2 et rry., 5 ei seq. ; K. Ritter. Erd- 
kunde., ix., 136, 145; C. de Bode, Travels in 
Lteristan and Arabistan (London, 1845), i, 
295 et seq. ; E. Herzfeld in Peterman's Geogr. 
Mitteil. 1907, p. 81-82; also in A 7 m, viii., 8. 

(Streck.) 

'ARRAF (a.), seer, one who can discover 
what has been hidden or stolen. Cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arab. Phtlologie., i., 25 N. 

ARRAN, frequently written al-Ran, — Arabic 
name for ancient Albania (Armenian AlvanlP)-., 
later Greek writers also call the country Ariania 
instead of Albania, and the people Arianoi in¬ 
stead of Albanoi; according to hlarquart {Erdnsahr., 
p. 117) these terms as well as the later Arabic 
name of the country are to be traced back to the 
Persian form of the name Aran. As in ancient 
time under the name Albania so under the name 
Arran originally the whole region from Derbend 
in the North-East to Tiflis in the West and the 
Araxes in the South and South-West was com¬ 
prised (cf. Istakhri, ed. de Goeje, p. 190). Later 
writers denote by the name “Arran” merely the 
land “between Shir wan and Adharbai^an” (thus 
Yakut, ii., 132, 5) or “from the bank of the 
Araxes to the Kura, between the two rivers” 
(thus Hamd Allah Kazwlnl in Schefer, Siydsat 
Name., Supplement, p. 226). The town of Partav 
(among the Arabs, Bardha'a), on the Terter (in 
Yakut, i., 560, j Tharthur), not far from where it 
discharges into the Kura, which in the vi. cent. 
A. D. had taken the place of the ancient capital 
K'awalak (in Ptolemy Chabala, in Pliny Cabalaca, 
among the Arabs Kabala) is described also by 
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the Arabs as the capital of Arran and the largest 
town in the whole of Caucasia. In the iv. (x.) 
cent. Arrani^ i. e. Albanian, was still spoken in 
the district around Bardha^a (cf. Istakhrl, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 192, 2). Albanian Christianity had not 
yet been finally driven out of Albania by Islam", 
according to MuljaddasI (ed. de Goeje, p. 376, 6—s) 
Christians formed the majority of the population 
in the towns of Shaberan (now in ruins about 
15 mis. south-east of the modern Kuba) and 
Shakkl (now Nukha). Nor had the Albanian 
Church surrendered her claims to independance 
of the Armenian Mother-Church. 

Arran was conquered in the time of 'Othman 
(644—656 A. D.) by Salman Ibn Rabi'^a al-Bahili, 
but was frequently punished later by the Kharar. 
The oldest Arabic coins stamped in ArrSn date 
from the year-90 (708-709). The country was 
united with the other Arab possessions in Cau¬ 
casia under one governor, Armenia (.A.rminiya) 
being the name usually given to the districts so 
united although the governors resided mostly in 
Bardha^a as the largest town. The ancient dynasty 
of the Albanian kings had by then been long 
extinguished; the Persian house of the Mihrakan, 
which had been established here towards the end 
of the vi. cent. A. D. and had accepted Christia¬ 
nity some decades later, appears to have ruled 
only a part of the land. In the Arabic period the 
sphere of these princes, who bore the Persian 
title Iransljah, was distinguished from Shir wan 
(written by the Arabs also Sharwan, by the Per¬ 
sians later usually Sharwan), the sphere of the 
Shirwanshah (i. e. the land between the Kura and 
the Caspian Sea). The Iransljah is also called 
“Batrik (i. e. Patrikios) of Arran” (Ya'kQbi, ed. 
Houtsma, ii., 562). The last prince of the house 
of the Mihrakan, Waraz-Trdat, was murdered by 
his relative Nerseh (Arab. Marsi, ibid.) in the 
year 821-822 A. D. In the reign of Mu'tasim 
(833—842 A. D.) the governor .\fsJiin was routed 
by Sahl Ibn Sunbat, who had taken possession 
of Arran (Ya'kClbl, ii., 579; Baladhurl, ed. de 
Goeje, p. 211); this same Sahl, however, soon 
after (223 = 837 838) performed a great service 
to the Arab government by surrendering Babek, 
and in return w'as confirmed as Batrik by the 
Caliph (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, iii., 1232). In the 
history of Albania by Moses Kalankatvac^i (Russ, 
transl. by Patkanian, St. Petersburg, 1861, p. 266) 
Sahl is designated as Iranshah (Arm. Eranshahlk). 

Mas'udI {^MuriidJ., ii., 69) tells us that in his 
time, therefore shortly before 332 = 943-944 the 
Iranshah Muhammad Ibn Yazid made himself 
master of the land of Shirwan after the death of 
the Shirwanshah ^Ali b. al-Haitham, and took the 
title of Shirwanshah; this same Muhammad b. 
Yazid on the death of his brother-in-law or his 
son-in-law (Sahr) 'Abd Allah (according to the 
Paris Edition; some Mss. have 'Abd al-Malik; 
according to the coins Haitham Ibn Muhammad 
ruled in Derbend in the year 330 = 941-642) Ibn 
Hisham, Prince of Derbend, annexed this town 
to his province (Af«r«i^', ii., 5). In this way all 
the parts of ancient Albania would have been 
politically reunited; but Mas'udi’s information is 
not confirmed from any other source. Ibn Haw- 
kal (ed. de Goeje, pp. 250, 254) mentions a 
Shirwanshah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Azdl, con¬ 
temporary of the ruler of Adharbaidjan Marzban 
Ibn Muhammad (died 346 = 957-958), but he 


also has no mention elsewhere; how far his pro¬ 
vince extended towards the West is not stated by 
Ibn Hawhal. During the following centuries Arran 
remained politically separate from Shirwan and 
was ruled by a dynasty of Kurdish origin, the 
Shaddadids (Banu Shaddad). The capital of the 
country at that time was Gandja (the modem 
Jelisawetpol); the old capital Bardha'^a had had 
fearful punishment inflicted by the Russians in 
the year 332 = 943-944 and could not recover 
from the consequences; Yakut describes Bardha'^a 
as an unimportant village. On the extinction of 
the little important (not even mentioned by Ibn 
al-AthIr) dynasty of the Shaddadids Arran was 
immediately annexed to Adharbaidjan and has 
since had no ruling-house of its own; as in 
Adharbaidjan, Shirwan and Derbend the popula¬ 
tion has since the time of the Seldjuljs gradually 
grown Turkish; since the period of the Mongols 
the southern portion of the country has been usually 
designated by the Turkish name Karabagh. By 
that time the name .\rran was retained really 
only as a literary tradition. 

For the later fortunes of the country see GANEJA. 

Bibliography. A. Manandian, Beitrdge 
zur albanischen (Diss.), Leipzig, 1897; 

J. Marquart, Erdnsahr nach der Geographic des 
Ps. Moses Xorenai^t., Berlin, 1901 {Abh. der 
Kon. Ges. des Wiss. zu Gottingen.^ phil.-hist. 
Klasse, N. P.., vol. iii, N®. 2), p. 116 e( seq.\ 
and Osietiropdische und ostasiatische StreifzUge 
(Leipzig, J903), p. 457 et seq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

ARSENAL, a word adopted by the European 
languages from the Arabic Ddr al- San^a. Cf. 
Ducange under darsena.^ Dozy-Engelmann, Glos- 
saire des mots espagnols e/e.., p. 205 et seq. 

ARSH (.a.) denotes in the Muslim Books of 
Law the compensation to be paid for wounds or 
injuries; its amount is accurately determined for 
any given case. If the injuries be of such a na¬ 
ture as to leave retaliation possible, often the 
full blood-money for murder (Diva) must be 
paid, in other cases only a fixed part of it. Cf. 
DIVA und HUK0MA. 

Bih Hogr aphy: The chapter on “Blood- 
money and compensations for injuries inflicted” 
in the Books of Fikh; E..Sachau, Muhamm. 
Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre.^ pp. 788, 792. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 
'ARSH, throne. [See kdrsI.] 

ARSHIN (.Arshdn) (t.), ell. 

ARSLAN (t.), lion; also frequently appears 
as a Turkish proper-name. 

ARSLAN B. Seldjuk was the oldest son 
of Seldjuk, the ancestor of the Seldjuks, and 
appears to be identical with Israeli, who in other 
sources is named as such. Sometimes the name 
Paighu precedes that of Arslan, this name how¬ 
ever appears also in connection with another son 
Musa. In the part of Baihakl’s history which has 
been preserved to us neither the one nor the 
other is mentioned. In the biblical names of Sel- 
djuk’s sons, (IsraM, Mikael, Musa and Yunos; the 
latter is not mentioned in all the sources) there 
seems to be retained a reminiscence of the Chris¬ 
tianity which once was wide-spread among the 
Turkish tribes in Semiryetchensk, a fact of which 
the Syro-Nestorian Tomb-inscriptions published 
by Chwolson bear evidence. Cf. Barthold in the 
Zapiski wostoc. otd. imper. russk. arkheol. obshc..^ 
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1894, p. 18 et seq. According to Muhammadan 
tradition however Seldjuk was a convert to Islam. 
However that may be, in the*beginning of the 
iv. (x.) cent, we find the Seldjuks settled in Nur 
Bu^ara, with Arslan apparently head of the 
family and having at his disposal a large number 
of cavalry, dangerous guests, of whom the neigh¬ 
bouring princes would gladly be rid when they 
could not utilise them against their enemies. 
When Mahmud the Ghaznawid came in 416 
(1025) to Transoxania he concluded an alliance 
with the Karakhanid Kadir Khan, and on this 
occasion the matter of the Seldjuks was discussed 
and Mahmud formed the plan, which was only 
carried out some years later, about 420 (1029), 
of capturing Arslan and disbanding his Turkish 
soldiers. The disorganised remnant then settled 
in Khorasan and was kept in check through their 
captive chief. The plan seemed cleverly concei¬ 
ved, but, as is well know’n, was fateful for the 
Ghaznawids, for the Turkish brigands who settled 
in Khorasan here began robbing and plundering 
and could not be held in subjection, since they 
were again and again reinforced by new troops 
which crossed the Oxus, and had no care for the 
captive Arslan. He was kept in custody in the 
fortress of Kalindjar until his death w'hich pro¬ 
bably occurred in the year 427 (1035-1036). Of 
his two sons, Kutulmish (q. v.), founder of the 
Seldjaks of Asia Minor, is the better known. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
ix. 266, 323; Mirkhond, Historic Seldschuki- 
dartim (ed. Vullers), p. 17 et seq.\ Journ. of 
the Royal Asiat, Soc..^ 1902, p. 587; Barthold, 
Turkestan w epokhu viongolsk. nashestw.^ i., 
283 et seq, 

ARSLAN B. Toghrul b. Muhammad Abu ’l- 
Muzaffar, Rukn al-Dunya wa ’l-Dln, the Sel- 
(JjaVi reigned from 555—571 (1160—1175). Ars¬ 
lan was only a year old when his father Toghrul 
died (528 = 1134), and he was educated with his 
cousin MaliUghah b. Seldjukshah. In 540 (1145- 
1146) by the command of the Sultan Mas'od both 
w’ere imprisoned in the fortress of Tekrit, and 
only set at liberty again through the Caliph al- 
Muktafl (549 = 1154), Arslan then succeeded in 
escaping to his step-father, the powerful Atabeg 
Ildegiz [q. v.], writh whose help he ascended the 
throne after the assassination of Sulaimanshah 
[q. V.] in the year 555 (1160). He had of course 
to resign all pretension to real power since that 
was in the hands of Ildegiz. When the latter died 
in 568 (1172) his son and successor Muhammad 
Pehlewan [q. v.] got rid of the sickly Sultan 
(571 — 1178) by poison, as some historians pro- 
pably rightly state, whilst he recognised the lat¬ 
ter's son To gh rul, who was yet a minor, as Sultan. 

Bibliography’. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
xi., 129 et seq.'.^ Recueil de textes relat. a Phis- 
toire des Seldj.,^ ii., 236 et seq.’,, Mirkhond, His- 
toria Seldschiikidartim (ed. Vullers), p. 232 r/ 
ARSLAN ARGHUN,son of the Seldjuk 
sultan Alp Arslan; on the occasion of the 
premature death of his Ijrother Malik^ah (488 = 
1062) he took possession of Merv, Baikh, Tirmidh, 
Naisabur and other towns of Khorasan. and was 
allowed at first to hold them in peace by Malik- 
shah’s successor, Barkiyaruk. But this friendly 
relation endured only as long as Mu^aiyad al- 
Mulk, son of Nizam al-Mulk, was Wazir. When 
the latter was dismissed, Barkiyanlk sent another 


son of Alp Arslan, Buribar, to ^^orasan. But he 
met with little success, and was soon after seized 
by his brother and strangled by his command 
(488 = 1095). Arslan ArghUn how’ever held sway 
but a short time, for in the end of the following 
year (1096) he was stabbed by one of his slaves. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), 
X., 178 et seq.\ Recueil de textes relat. a Phist, 
des Seldj..^ ii., 256 et seq.’., Mirkhond, Historia 
Seldsch^idarunj (ed. Vullers), p. 154 (136). 
ARSLAN- KH AN, Muhammad b. Sulaiman, 
Karal^anid, Prince of Transoxania. His 
father Sulaiman-Tegin, grandson of the “great” 
Tamghash-Khan Ibrahim, had governed the coun¬ 
try for a short time about 490 (1097) as vassal 
of the Sultan Barkiyaruk. On the conquest of 
Transoxania by Kadr-Khan Djibra'il of Turkistan 
the young Prince Muhammad fled to Khorasan; 
after this Karakhanid had been defeated by the 
Sultan Sandjar the Prince was appointed ruler in 
Samarkand with the title Arslan-Khan (495 = 
1102); his daughter was afterw'ards married to the 
Sultan Sandjar. Only after a prolonged struggle 
did he succeed in producing peace in the country; 
several times he had to invoke aid from his son- 
in-law, who interned the promoters of the sedi¬ 
tions (both Turkish praetorians and ecclesiastic 
dignitaries) in Merv. Arslan-Khan appears to have 
done a great deal, however, in furthering civili¬ 
sation in the country; in the History of Bukhara 
(Continuation of the Td‘rikh-i Narshakhi) he is 
credited wdth erecting in this town and its neigh¬ 
bourhood buildings for the common good. At the 
same time he procured an army of 12 000 Mam- 
luks and made frequent expeditions into the land 
of the “unbelieving Turks”. In the closing years 
of his life he had, owing to a seizure of apo¬ 
plexy, to associate his sons, first Nasr, then Ah¬ 
mad, -with him as regents. From these circum¬ 
stances the seditious movements in the country 
acquired new strength; Sandjar again appeared in 
the role of peace-maker, but not however, till 
after peace had actually been restored, and con¬ 
sequently was regarded by the princes as a bur¬ 
densome ally; between his father-in-law and him 
there were first words, then open war; Samar¬ 
kand was besieged and taken in Rabf i., 524 
(month began 12 Febr., 1130); the ailing Arslan- 
Khan was fetched out in a litter to his daughter 
and carried thence to Balldi, where he died soon 
after (the year of his death is variously given; 
5241 $ 25 ) also 526) and was buried in Merv in 
a Madrasa he had himself erected. 

Bibliography'. Ibn al-AthIr (the accounts 
have been compiled from various sources and 
consequently show frequent contradictions); 
Recueil de textes relatifs a Phhtoire des Seldjou- 
cides (ed. Houtsma), ii. Cf. also the excerpts 
from various Mss.-sources in Barthold, Tur¬ 
kestan im Zeitalter des Mongoleneinfalls., Teil I 
especially the letter in the name of the Sultan 
Sandjar to the clergy of Samarkand during the 
siege, p. 25j 26. _ (W. Barthold.) 

ARSLAN-^AH b. Kerman-Shah, Muhyi 
’ 1 -Islam wa ’l-Mu^’minln, the Seldjuk, Prince of 
Kerman 495—537 (noi—1142). The long but 
apparently rather inactive reign of this prince is 
celebrated as a very fortunate one; towards the 
end of his life, however, he fell under the in¬ 
fluence of a favourite wife Zaitun Khatun, who 
was desirous of securing the succession for her 
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son Kennan-Shah. But the latter proving incom¬ 
petent an other son, Muhammad, caused his aged 
father to be arrested and seated himself on the 
throne. Arslan-Shah died soon after, but whether 
a natural death remains uncertain. 

Bibliography'. Recueil de textes relat. a 
Vhistoire des Seldj..^ i., 25 seq,'.^ Zeitsckr. d. 

Deutsch. Morgenl. _Gesellsch..^ xxix, 374 et seq. 

ARSLAN-§HAH b. Mas'Hjd, the Zengid. 
[See NUR AL-DIN.] 

ARSLAN-SHAH b. Mas'ud b. Ibrahim, 
the Ghaznawid, ascended the throne on his 
father’s death in the year 508 (ill5) and imme¬ 
diately threw his brothers into prison, with the 
exception of Behram-Shah [q. v.], who succeeded 
in escaping and finding asylum with the Seldjuk 
San^ar. The latter supported his cause because 
Behram-Shah’s mother, a sister of San^ar, had 
met with unworthy treatment at Arslan’s hands, 
and on Arslan’s refusing to give ear to his repre¬ 
sentations he set out with troops towards Ghazna, 
which he entered in 510 (1117) along with Beh¬ 
ram-Shah. When he withdrew Arslan-Shah, who 
had fled to Hindustan, returned to Ghazna, but 
immediately took to flight when the troops de¬ 
spatched by San^ar advanced on it. He was dis¬ 
covered however, and delivered a prisoner into 
the hands of Behram-Shah and strangled by his 
command (512 = 1118). 

Bibliogr aphy'. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
X'l 353 ) Taiakat-i Nasiri^ Raverty’s 

translat. p. 107 et seq. 

ARSLAN-SHAH b. Toghrul-Shah, the 
Seldju^;, Prince of Kerman, one of the four 
sons of Toghrul-Shah, who contested the throne 
after his death (565 = 1170). He died in the 
year 572 (1176-1177). 

Bibliography. Recueil de textes relat. a 
rhistoire des Seldj..^ i., 35 et seq.\ Zeitsckr. d. 
Deutsch_. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxxix, 378 et seq. 
ARSLANLI (t.), lion-piastre, ancient Turkish 
coin. [See Ghurush.] 

ARTENA, Mongolian dynasty in eastern Asia 
Minor. The founder of this dynasty of Artena, 
under the honorific title '.\la’ al-Din, obtained 
independence about the year 736 (1335-1336) 
after the death of IlHian Abu Sa'ld, and reigned 
in Alfsara, Kaisarlya, Siwas, Araasia, Giimush- 
khane until about 753 (1352). His son Ghiyath 
al-Din Muhammad and his grandson ^Ala^ al- 
Dln appear to have ruled there after him till 
782 (1380). 

Bibliography. Ibn Batuta (Paris), ii. 
286 f.; Ahmed Tewhid, Catalogue des monnaies 
du Musk Imperial.^ iv. 427!.; Weil, Gesch. der 
Chalifen.^ iv. 346. 

'ARUBA, name of a day of the week, our 
“Friday”, in the calendar of the ancient Arabs in 
pre-Islamic time. Doubtless it is the '^ereb of the 
Hebrews, having reference to the festival of the 
Sabbath customary among many Arabian tribes. 
'Aruba is, however, not of old-Arabian but of 
Aramaic origin (Fischer, Die altarabischen Na- 
men der sieben Wochentage^ in the Zeitsckr. d. 
Deutsch^Morgenl. Gesellsch..i\. 224). (Mahler.) 

'ARUp denotes, according to tradition, the 
pole which is erected in the middle of the tent 
as its support. In prosody it is applied to the 
last foot of the first Hemistich, since this is as 
constant in the middle of the verse (^Bait al-ShPr') 
as the pole is in the middle of the tent (^Bait 


al-SAa^r\ In this sense 'Arud is feminine, as is 
'^Arida from which it is derived. Used metapho¬ 
rically it denotes simply prosody and versification. 
In this meaning it has both genders, masculine (= 
'//»/) and feminine (= Sin^a). Prosody, in the 
widest sense Qllm al-Shi’-r\ falls, according to 
the view of the majority of the grammarians into 
the Science of Metre ('//« al-^Arud) and the 
Science of Rhyme ('//»* al-Kafiya). By the former 
Arabic prosody proper is understood, which, like 
that of other languages, has to discover the laws 
of rhythm in the structure of verses. Arab philo¬ 
logists frequently compare the Science of 'Arud 
to a balance, and define it then as the science 
of the principles by means of which the right 
metres {IFazri) used in poetry can be distinguished 
from the false. The etymology of the name 'Arud 
is not clear, and native grammarians have nothing 
satisfactory to offer. According to one prosody is 
called 'Arud because the verse is constructed on 
its analogy (yiPrad'‘ ^alaiht) ; according to others it 
is because al-Khalil developed it in Mekka, which 
city had an epithet al-'Arud; while yet others, 
with whom Lane agrees, hold it is because of 
the transferred application of the term for the 
last foot of the first hemistich, i. e. the most es¬ 
sential part of the verse, first to the whole verse, 
and then to the science of verses in general. 
Jacob (jStudien in arab. Dichtern., p. 180) ad¬ 
duces in explanation of the name the passage in 
the Dlwan of the Hudhailites (95, ,6) in which 
the poem is compared to an obstinate she-camel 
('Arud), which the poet tames. Arabic is the only 
Semitic language which can show metre proper, 
and grammarians early applied much logical acumen 
to the development of an extremely subtle me¬ 
trical system. The principles of the native system 
of Arabic prosody are as follows; 

Every verse in the final analysis consists of 
“quiescent”, i. e. vowelless, and “moved”, i. e. 
vocalised consonants, through the union of which 
there arise the constituent elements of the foot, 
the Asbab (Sing. Sabab = rope) and the Awtad 
(Sing. Watad =. peg); these names like most of 
the metrical terminology have been borrowed from 
Beduin-life, and especially from the tent. At least 
4 such combinations of consonants can be dist¬ 
inguished: Sabab khafif (light S.), e. g. ka-d.^ 
Sabab thakll (heavy S.), e. g. la-ka., Watad mafruk 
(separated W.), e. g. ■wa-k-ta, and Watad madjmtp 
(united W.), e. g. wa-ka-d. The further combina¬ 
tions of more than 2 and 3 consonants (the 
Fdsila sughrd and kubra) can be divided into 
Asbab and Awtad. Through certain combinations. 
of these elements arise the 8 primary feet of the 
Arabic verse. Each foot is called Diui' or also 
Taf^il\ this latter term it receives from regard 
to the formation of the names of the normal feet. 
The feet, that is, like the paradigms of the gram¬ 
matical forms, are expressed in certain voces me- 
moriabiles by means of f--l and the 7 added 
letters. The following are the 8 primary feet: 
I. fcPiilun., 2. fd^ilun.^ 3. mafcPilun., 4. fcPildtun.^ 
5. mustaj^ilun., 6. enaf^ulatu., 7. mufcPalatun.^ 8. 
mutafcPilun. It should be noticed that the 3 let¬ 
ters of prolongation Alif.^ Wdw and Yd are regarded 

here as quiescent consonants, the syllable fd (li) 

e. g. thus representing a Sabab khafif. Some 
prosodists suppose there are lo primary feet be- 
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cause of the two possible divisions of the feet 4. 
and 5. into different Asbab and A-wtad 
tun^ fct-i-la-tun\ mus-tapilun^ mus-taf-i-lun). 
These being really parts of every verse are sub¬ 
ject to certain alterations which are constantly 
occurring, Zihafat (relaxations) and V/a/ (Sing, 
'///a, illness). Zihafat consist of alterations which 
the Sabab experiences in its second letter. There 
are 12 of them (with a technical term for each), 
which the poet can utilise at will in individual 
feet, Khabn e. g. consists in the suppression of 
the second consonant of a foot when it is quies¬ 
cent, thus changing the primary foot mus-laf-’^ilun 
first into mu-taf-ilun, and then, since this form 
is linguistically impossible, into the metrical equi¬ 
valent ma-fa-^ilun ; the same form also arises e. g. 
through the operation of the Zihdfa called Kabd^ 
i. e. the suppression of the fifth consonant of a 
foot when it is quiescent, upon the primary foot 
ma-fa-'ilun^ where the quiescent Va = 
is then dropped. — ''Ilia on the other hand is 
found only at the end of the last foot of a hemis¬ 
tich; it arises through addition to (Ziyadd) or 
omission from {Naks) Sabab and Watad\ accord¬ 
ingly 3 + 10 +/S/ are distinguished. If there is 
an ’■Ilia in the first verse of a poem, it must, in 
contrast to Zihafa^ be continued through the whole 
poem. Tadhyil e. g. consists in the addition of a 
quiescent consonant to the IVatad ynadymu’^ mus- 
taf-’ilun becoming mus-taf-’ilan‘. Hadhf^ on the 
other hand, e. g., denotes the omission of a Sabab 
khaf'if^ ma-fa-’l-lun becoming maflfl which is 
metrically equivalent to fa’ulun. An accurate 
knowledge of this subtle metrical terminology is 
necessary to the understanding of the Arab pro- 
sodists and scholiasts, and is to be obtained from 
the larger treatises on the science of ‘^Arud (see 
Bibliography'). 

Through the application of different Zihafat 
and ’Ilal to the 10 primary feet there arises a 
large number of possible and permissible varia¬ 
tions of these; their number varies between 66 
and 85. Only then is it possible, in the view of 
Arab grammarians, to understand the metres. Each 
verse \Bait) consists of at least two feet and falls 
into two hemlstichs {Sfatr or Misra’), the last 
foot of the first hemistich being called ’Arud, 
that of the second Barb. The terms used to denote 
the other feet vary, and are mostly regarded by 
the Arabs as less essential and called as a whole 
Hashw (stuffing). Through the right scansion 
(^Taktf) of the verse we obtain the metre {Bahr). 
According to the common view of the Arabs 
.there are 16 metres, which consist of combinations 
of the 10 primary feet, and their hemistichs are 
in their normal form clearly presented by the 
Arabs through the following exceedingly practical 
mnemonic-verses: 

Tawll: fdrulun maf^ilun fa’ulun maflfilun. 

Madid: fa’ilatun fdilun fa’ildtun. 

Basil: mustaf’ilun fdilun mustaf'ilun fa’ilun. 

Kamil: mutafa’ilun mutaf^ilim mutafclilun. 

Wafir: muflfalatun niufd^alatun fdtilun. 

Hazadj: jnafd'lhin maf'dilun. 

Radjaz: mustaf’ilun mustaf’ihm mustaf’ilun. 

Ramal: fdilatun fif ilatun fifilun. 

SarT: mustaf’ilun 7 mistaf’ilun fclilun, 

Munsarih: mustaf’ilun fa’il'dtii mustaf’ilun. 

Khafif: fa'ilatun mustaf’ilun f^ildtun. 

Mudari': mafd'ilun fcl ilatun. 

Muktadab: mtiftdilun. 


Mudjtathtlj: mustaf'ilun fa’ildtun. 

Mutadarik: fa'ilun f^ilun fa^ilun f^ilun. 
Matakarib: fa’ulun fd’ulun fa’ulun fa’ulun. 

On the etymology of the names of the metres 
the Arabs have made many unsatisfactory conjec¬ 
tures. The famous grammarian al-Khalll inverted 
a system of five circles (^Dawd’ir) in order by 
deducing one from another to demonstrate in some 
measure the ideal ground-type of each metre. 
About the periphery of one circle there is writ¬ 
ten the scheme of a hemistich or of a whole verse 
of one metre, from which others are to be derived, 
and, similarly to our metrical signs for “long” and 
“short", the vowelless and vocalised consonants 
are marked by dashes, circles and points. According 
to the place where one breaks open this circle- 
complex and begins to read, the rhythmical struc¬ 
ture changes. Let us take the first circle, called 
Ddirat al-Mukhtalif as an instance; here from 
the scheme Tawll (Ja’iilun mafifilun . . .) Madid 
{flfilatun fa’ilun . ..) is derived by beginning to 
read onwards from the first /«», and also Basil 
{mustaf’ilun fd’'ilun. . .) by beginning to read 
from ’i of the second foot. Similarly Kamil is 
derived from Wafir, Radjaz and Ramal from Ha¬ 
zadj, Mutadarik from Mutakarib, and the five 
remaining metres from SarT, Thus for every metre 
we get a primary form, which rarely however, 
and in most cases never, appears in this shape. 
The metres which really are used by the poets 
we get by applying the system of Zihafat and 
’Ilal.. which has been sketched above, to the 
various feet. The intervening feet termed Hashw 
here play a secondary role, only the alterations 
of the last foot of the first and second hemistich, 
the ’Arud and farb^ being important. Thus there 
arise various subspecies for all metres, and, since 
the Barb as the last foot of the verse is subject 
to far more alterations than the ’Aruf-loot.. the 
number of possible metres of one type is reckoned 
according to the various Durub. Tawll, e. g., has 
only I ’ArTid.. i. e. has always the same last foot 
{mafd’ilun) in the first hemistich, but 3 Darb.. 
i. e. in the last foot of the second hemistich two 
other forms are admissible. We speak, therefore, 
of a first, second or third Tawll accoiding as the 
Darb has the foot mafd’ilun.. mafd’ilun or fdu- 
lun. Similarly with the other metres; Kamil hav¬ 
ing 9 has the highest number of Durub. The 
sum of the possible 'Arud of all 16 metres is 
36, and that of all Durub 67, i. e. these are in 
all 67 possible paradigms in the Arabic metrical 
system. — Of non-classical metres grammarians 
have recognised only 6 as used in the Middle 
.Ages of Islam, Mustatll and Mumtadd, i. e. the 
inverted forms of Tawll and Madid, further Mu- 
tawaffir, Mutta^'id, Munsarid and Muttarid. These 
consist entirely of the primary feet, can be fitted 
into the scheme of circles, and are subject there¬ 
fore to the same rules as the 16 canonical metres. 

In this brief sketch simply the views of native 
grammarians are represented, and any notion of 
a scientific metrical system has been purposely 
excluded in order to show the Arab theories of 
'Arud, in their purity, but at the same time to 
show their inadequacy and impossibility. A criti¬ 
cism of the Arab metrical system would have 
two fundamental errors to expose. The first error 
is one of a methodical nature, and here the fa¬ 
mous Grammarian al-iaalil (died between 170 
and 186) was at fault. For there is no ground 
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for questioning the national tradition which names 
him as the founder of the science of ‘Ariid, and 
attributes to him the coinage of the majority of 
the metrical termini. Goldziher’s proofs (Abkand- 
lungen zur arab. Philol.^ I, 76 ff., 83, 98; cf. 
Noldeke, in the Wiener Zeitsehr, f. d. Kunde d. 
Morgenl.^ X, 342), that with three exceptions the 
terminolo^ which was usual later was quite un¬ 
known in the earliest period of Islam, and its 
sudden coming into existence point to the first 
bloom of Arabic philology as the season of its 
origin. Besides the very great honour which al- 
Khalil experienced from most Muslims on account 
of the establishment of his theories, he was much 
attacked by contemporary and later critics. Al- 
A^fash “the middle one”, in particular, appears 
to have instituted a rival system, of which the 
metre Mutadarik, which traces back to him, is 
still preserved. Of the vehement opposition of 
Abu ’ 1 -'Abbas ^Abd Allah b. Muhammed al-Na-shl 
al-Anbari (died 293 = 906) to the theory of al- 
Khalll details have been handed down (cf. Ibn 
Khallikan, trans. of de Slane, II, 578; Mas'udI, 
Paris Ed., vii. 88). Goldziher has collected other 
scattered material of a similar nature ( Wiener 
Zeitsehr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgen!.., xvii. 188 f.). 
Al-Khalil’s system, however, won the day, and 
in consequence the circle-theory which traces back 
to him became authoritative. This circle-theory is 
the one fundamental mistake in the metrical struc¬ 
ture of the Arabs, and has involved them in the 
complicated system of Zilmfdt and '//«/. The 
immediate consequence of the scheme of circles 
is, that the forms of the several metres which fit 
into it, or rather which are derived from it, are 
considered to be the really primary forms of this 
metrical type, and the other forms with varying 
‘Arud and Darb to be irregularities. But such is 
not the case, for of the 16 primary metres ii 
never appear in the complete primary form, and 
the remaining 5 (Kamil, Rasjjaz, Khaftf, Muta- 
V^rib, Mutadarik) but rarely. This error was car¬ 
ried yet farther. These alleged complete primary 
forms of the metres were analysed, and 8, or 
rather to feet in all were found to be common 
to all metres, and these naturally were primary 
feet. But just as little as to the primary forms of 
the metres does any guiding significance attach 
to these alleged primary feet. In order, then, to 
reconcile the results of the scheme with reality 
the system of ZiKafdt and ‘//a/ was invented, and 
thus the feet which actually appear in the an¬ 
cient poetry were deduced as irregularities from 
the alleged primary feet. If the circles had no 
existence, then there perished the primary forms 
of the metres and with them the 10 primary feet, 
and the Arabs would have to enumerate singly 
the 67 paradigms with their 85 possible feet. This 
natural differentiation of the metres appeared to 
them far too diverse, and they created the scheme 
which finally became much more complicated than 
the reality. 

The second fundamental error in the structure 
of the Arabic metrical system is to be explained 
by the Arabic-Semitic system of writing. Since 
only the consonants and not the vowels are ex¬ 
pressed in the script, the ordinary notion of a 
sound as the word-atom is wanting, and neces- 
sarily, therefore, the notion of the syllable as the 
union of one or more consonants with vowels 
having equal phonetic justification. For with the 


notions of Arabic phonetics it is impossible to 
explain the real elements of any foot, the short 
and the long syllable. This the Arabs felt, and 
had to feel, in the construction of a metrical sy¬ 
stem, but they cleverly availed themselves of the 
ingenious combination of moved and quiescent 
consonants into Asbdb and Aw tad. But these are 
not elements of the foot, since they are composed 
of long and short syllables. The real elements of 
the prosody would be, expressed in Arab fashion, 
the moved consonant (la = <-■) and the Sabab 
khaftf (kad = -), 

It is due to the concealment ot this simple fact 
that it has not been at once generally recognised 
that we have to do in the ancient poetry with a 
quantitative metrical system, whose laws were 
instinctively followed by the ancient poets in virtue 
of a finely developed feeling for the length of 
the syllable, and without al-Khalil’s rules. If, then, 
the general laws of a quantitative metrical system 
are applied to the Arabic verse they lead to the 
same results as the complicated rules of the Arabs. 
An examination of Zihafdt as possible alterations 
of Arabic feet shows that four of these can be 
explained by the law of the neutrality of certain 
syllables in the verse which admit a long as well 
as a short syllable {Khabn., 7 “*)') ^‘^fr)'t 

that two exhibit the possible appearance of a 
“long” in place of two “shorts” (^Asb, Idmdr')\ 
that four kinds exhibit the combination of both 
possible alterations at one and the same time 
( Kh abl., jfhazi, Shaii, Naks)\ and finally ^Akl and 
Wakf the possible omission of one of the two 
“shorts” in Wafir and Kamil. Of the '//a/, on the 
other hand, the 9 ’’Ilal al-Naks are explained by 
the law of catalexis of the last foot, and the 
3 ‘//a/ al-Ziyada by the possible addition of a 
syllable or increasing the length of a long syl¬ 
lable at the end of the verse. 

Since both foundations of the native prosody 
of the Arabs have been proved to be too weak, 
the whole erection collapses. Individual portions, 
however, can be saved. We must be grateful above 
all for this, that in the traditional rules for scan¬ 
sion, viz. the mnemonic-verses enumerated above 
for the various metres, they have provided us 
with the key to the understanding of the rhythm, 
for without there would be, as in many Greek 
songs, constant doubts in regard to the placing 
of the colons. These mnemonic-verses with their 
divisions of the rhythm in the verse were certainly 
the starting-point of their metrical theory, and 
they were fixed by ear by the Arabs, who had 
the declamation of the verses in view, in order 
that the characteristic rhythm of the several metres 
might thus be retained in memory. 

The general characteristic of Arabic prosody 
indicates that the origin of the Arabic art of 
versification and also of the science of the structure 
of the verse is not to be sought among the Greeks, 
as has sometimes been supposed, but is autoch¬ 
thonous. The Arabs have occasionally advanced 
theories on the origin of prosody as art, and 
classed the camel-drivers’ songs, which harmonise 
with the rhythmical stride of the camel, as the 
oldest poems. Mas'udi (viii. 92) relates that Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh expressed before al-Mu'tamid his 
opinion on the song and made this statement 
among others, that the Hud^., the song of the 
camel-drivers, existed before the Ghin^ and 
generally illustrates the beginning of musical 
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declamation and song. He uses as illustration of 
the mutual influence of the camel’s stride and 
the song the well-known story of the Beduin, 
who, when his arm was broken by the fall of his 
camel, involuntarily uttered this rhythmical expres¬ 
sion of pain, ya yadah^ yaddh (“Oh my hand!”). 
We find something similar in the Kdmus [Tddj 
X, 134 see under daidai)\ a Beduin had beaten 
his servant, who uttered in his pain daiUai^ the 
sound of which aflfected the camel’s gait. From 
such traditions and the observations of travellers 
it is obvious that not only has the camel’s gait 
influenced the driver’s song, but vice versa the 
slow or quickened tempo of the marching-song 
has had an effect on the beast’s stride, and still 
has (Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythm-us^ 4. Ed. 1909, 
p. 131). Corresponding to the iambic alternation 
in the lifting and lowering of the camel’s feet 
there arose as the oldest verse an iambic alter¬ 
nation of long and short, i. e. Radjaz. Through 
tradition and the work of scholars it has been 
established as the oldest metre. Its age may be 
observed from the fact that it occupies a middle 
position between rhymed prose, Sadj‘, and the 
more artistic metres, and thus seems to be the 
connecting link. The view of Grimme {Orient. 
Litt. Zeit.^ i. 398 et rr?.), that Radjaz is the latest 
and not the oldest metre, since iambic-series stand 
at the end of a development and always belong 
to the later formations, has met with no support 
and remains unproved. It is impossible to demon¬ 
strate in as vivid a fashion the origin of the more 
perfect and richer metres, for even in the oldest poets 
they are found already fully developed. And so 
the hypothesis of Jacob must also be abandoned, 
which derives the various metres from the measure 
in the various gaits of the camel on the journey. 
Many other phenomena and noises have nor- 
matively influenced the rise of metres. Bucher, 
who derives all metre ultimately from the rhythmical 
beat in work, distinguishes three primary modes 
of motion of the workman, and though he does 
not pretend to have solved all the problems, thus 
arrives at the Iamb and Trochee, i. e. the alternation 
of a soft and a firm tread, the Spondee, i. e. the 
metre in beating, and the Dactyl or rather the 
Anapaest, i. e. the metre in hammering. To the 
first form would correspond Arab tradition with 
its derivation of Radjaz from the camel’s stride, 
and the well-known account of al-Khalll’s invention 
of his metrical system would approximate to the 
others. It is said (Harm, ed. de Sacy, p. 451) 
that he was stimulated to lay down a system by 
observing in the course of a walk through the 
street of the fullers in Ba.sra the different tones 
on the rebound of the smith’s hammers {dak., dak 
dak, dakak dakak). On the other hand, it is also 
recorded that Mutadarik, when all its feet consist 
of Spondees, is called Dakk al-Nd^is, i. e. “the 
pounding of the hammer”. 

Farther development brought this result that 
the ancient Radjaz, the real “muse populaire”, 
had quite early little vogue, and was only em¬ 
ployed to a limited extent when with artistic 
poetry more perfect and varied metres were de¬ 
veloped, which in contrast to the former were 
called Karid. Freytag (p. 15 N.) and Jacob (p. 
190) have compiled statistics of the occurrence 
of the various metres in the ancient poetry and 
ave reached almost the like results. Tawil is by 
far the most frequently employed, then Wafir, 


Kamil and Basit; Mudari', Muktadab, Mudjtathth 
and Mutadarik are entirely wanting. Observation 
of this led to the really correct conjecture, that 
these metres had no actual existence, and that they 
were derived by al-SjaHl from the fourth circle 
simply for the sake of symmetry; whilst Mutada¬ 
rik, the metre of al-Akhfash. also gives us reason 
to hesitate. 

Ewald has the merit of having set up an en¬ 
tirely new system of Arabic prosody, and thereby, 
as Wellhausen rightly says {Cosmopolis, I, S 94 )i 
takes equal rank with al-Khalll. Under impulse 
from the pioneer-works of the classical philologist, 
Gottfried Hermann, he set aside the native tradi- 
tiopal theory, and began to apply the system of 
the classical quantitative prosody to Arabic verse, 
and published his results in the short work De 
metris carminum arabicorum libri dtto (Brunswick, 
1825). Freytag having shortly thereafter issued 
his Darstellung der arabischen Metrik (Bonn, 
1830), Ewald in 1833 again dealt with this sub¬ 
ject in the Appendix to his Grammatica critica 
linguae arabicae (II, 323—343). In his criticism 
of Frey tag’s book Ewald {Abhandlungen zur 
orient, und bibl. Lit., Gottingen, 1832, I, 27— 
52) emphasises very sharply and not unjustly that 
this book marks no progress in the understanding 
of the nature of Arabic prosody, since Freytag 
has entirely followed the system of the native 
grammarians. He himself lays down the thesis, 
that the structure of the Arabic verse and also 
all variations from the norm are to be explained 
by a specific rhythm. The treatment and develop¬ 
ment of this thesis, however, is essentially diffe¬ 
rent in detail in his two treatises. Whilst he as¬ 
serts in the former that Arabic prosody knows 
only nimble, agile metres, which proceed from 
short syllables to long, he modifies this statement 
considerably in the Appendix to his Grammar. 
Consequently the two theoriea laid down by Ewald 
regarding the construction of the 16 metres from 
the various feet differ very much from each other. 
Whilst there was for him at first only the one 
iambic rhythm, in the Appendix to his Grammar 
he distinguishes 5 kinds (Genus jambicum. Genus 
antispasticum. Genus amphibrachicum. Genus ana- 
paesticum. Genus jonicum), under which he sub¬ 
sumes the 16 metres. The first system, in conse¬ 
quence of the tracing all metres back to a single 
rhythm, must collapse; the second is on surer 
ground, even if it is not tenable in this form. 
Ewald’s mistake lies in this, that instead of ap¬ 
plying only the principles of quantitative prosody 
to Arabic verse, he has taken over in its entirety 
Greek prosody with all its characteristic feet and 
the rhythmical complexes peculiar to it. In this 
he pays no heed to the fact that the Arabs them¬ 
selves have handed down in the mnemonic-words 
for the verses the best and only method for 
placing the colons in the verse. Whilst Ewald at 
first, thanks to his iambic theory, left this fact 
out of account and made e. g. Tawil {fedulun 
mafd-llun) equivalent to the following metrical 
complex (vy_ I I r_), he gave more heed 

later to native tradition. Even in his second trea¬ 
tise he is far from being correct, since he did 
not accept the traditional rhythmical groups of 
the Arabs in their original forms, but pressed 
into them Greek feet alien to them in nature. 
Through an amphibrach, an anapaest, or other 
specifically Greek feet Arabic verses can never 
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be entirely explained. Westphal, who in dealing 
with prosody in general (Berlin, 1893) deals also 
(p. 478 et seq.) ryith the prosody of the Arabs, 
but confines himself mainly to repeating the rules 
laid down by Ewald, advances the unproved and 
certainly false hypothesis, that the whole metrical 
system of the Arabs was borrowed from the Greek 
grammarians, and may even be based on an Ara¬ 
bic translation of a metrical compendium. 

Guyard in his Nouville theorie de la metrique 
arabe subjected Arabic prosody to an entirely new 
treatment {Journal asiatique^ serie 7, vii. 413 et 
seq-'i viii. loi et seq.^ 285 et seq.\ x. 97 et seq.'). 
Proceeding from the ciose connection in general 
between speech and music he came to the decision 
not to be content with the mere distinction of 
“long” and “short”, but also to time the various 
long syllables and to fix them in musical notes. 
The division of the verses handed down in the 
Arabic mnemonic verses he regarded as correct, 
but through measuring them according to musical 
principles he obtained the result, that a temps 
fort and a temps faible must alternate. Apparent 
contradictions he settled either by declaring a 
temps fort to be weak (as e. g. the syllable ‘i, 
fa or mus in the feet mafd^ilun., f<filun.^ mus- 
taf^ilun) or by inserting a pausal-note (silente), 
which was not graphically expressed however, but 
which played the role of a temps faible., e. g. 
after the in fe^ulun or between the two feet 
immediately following one another fa^ilun fa^ilun. 
Further alterations are possible through the law 
of the double “ictus” in every Arabic foot, and 
so he can eventually explain the 16 metres with 
all their variations as corresponding to the musical 
rhythm; only the foot maf^Tddtu does he dispose 
of as imaginary, because incompatible with the 
principles he sketches. He has not, however, by 
this means explained the metrical verse, but 
turned it into a musical one. D. Ginzburg seems 
to have obtained similar results {Zapiski vjost. 
otd. imp. russk. arkheol. obshc.., vii. 83—168; viii. 
103—146). The inadequacy of Guyard’s system has 
been emphasised on many sides, especially by 
Hartmann. To proceed to explain a metrical verse 
by purely musical principles is an arbitrary act, 
since in this way one could divide any verse into 
whatever metrical divisions one pleased, and ex¬ 
plain not only the Arabic but every quantitative 
metrical system. We owe, however, to Guyard the 
discovery of a primary law of Arabic prosody, 
the law of Dipody, with a chief and a secondary 
accent, whose significance has been shown in 
extenso, especially by Hartmann. 

Hartmann by avoiding the errors of Ewald 
and Guyard, in that he would not apply the 
musical theory of the to the verse, but 

returned to the traditional division of the verses, 
thereby laid the foundation for the structure of a 
system of Arabic prosody. In his work Metrum 
und Rhytmus (Giessen, 1896) he endeavoured to 
discover the origin of the simplest metre, the 
alternation of the accented and the unaccented 
syllable, in the camel’s mode of advancing her 
feet in pairs, and to establish the rule of the 
chief and the secondary tone in Arabic verse. 
Accordingly he distinguishes in his preface {Actes 
du loe congr'es internal, des Orientalistes., Sect, 
ill., p. 53 —56) 4 types of verse for Muwashshah; 

the Hazadj-type {mafd^llun _), i. e. a diiamb 

with a constant short syllable in the first place. 


and the Radjar-type {mustaf'ilun -)i i-£• u 

diiamb with a constant short syllabe in the third 
place. Corresponding to these, the Ramal-type 

{f^ilatun Lyj _), i. e. a ditrochee with an 

obligatory short for the first depression, and a 

Mat'ulatu-type (_ — with the short for the 

second depression. This established he explains 
the more complicated metres; his theory, however, 
is far from being fully developed; its importance 
lies in its setting of 4 main types with their 
variations, and the consequent notes on the pos¬ 
sible combinations of feet. Its value may also be 
observed in this, that it can be applied to the 
more recent poetic forms. 

The Arabs, then, have devoted their attention 
only to the prosody of the classical poetry; in 
explanation of its rhytmical structure they have 
besides the theory of ‘’Arud, i. e. prosody proper, 
also developed the science of rhyme, which, how¬ 
ever, will be mentioned here only to explain the 
strophical construction of the poems. On the 
other hand. Rhymed-prose (Sadj^), which is used 
in the Kor’an, sermonic literature, the Makamat 
and frequently elsewhere, and a strophic struc¬ 
ture similar to the ancient-Hebrew, which D. H. 
Muller discovered in the Korean, do not fit into 
the frame of prosody in its stricter sense. The 
keeping of the same rhyme at the end of every 
second hemistich throughout the poem is the 
primary principle of the Skfr, i. e. the classical 
poetry, and the cause of its utter lack of strophic 
arrangement. The starting-point for the theories 
of the Arab grammarians is the Kaslda., a poem 
containing at least 7 complete verses {Bait), in 
one of the i6 canonical metres maintaining the 
same rhyme throughout, and having a mid-rhyme 
in the first verse, the so-called Matla^. If the 
latter be wanting, the whole is only a Kit a (a 
fragment). Groups with a smaller number of ver¬ 
ses are seldom found; 2 or 3 .SutV ranged together 
are termed Nutfa, a single complete verse Yatim. 

In sharpest contrast to this constant, monoto¬ 
nous repetition of the rhyme stand the more re¬ 
cent poetic forms of the Arabs, which are distin¬ 
guished from the ancient poetry through their use 
of the colloquial and a number of new metres, 
but especially by the grouping of the verses into 
strophes. This change came about slowly, how¬ 
ever, and the various stages are unknown to us. 
It was crippled by the Arab theorists, who pro¬ 
hibited everything which fell without the scheme 
of canonical feet and metres, and so intimidated 
many poets, perhaps even corrected their writings. 
Even if in quite early times Abu Tamman Habib 
b. Aws (died 231 =846) disregarded the prohi¬ 
bition and used a new metre (Freytag, see Supra, 
p. 10 N.; p. 443), and even if Abu ’l-'Atahiya 
spiritedly declared that he was greater than rules 
of prosody {AgAant, iii, 131)1 many such 

verses pouring ridicule on the metrical theories 
were in circulation (Freytag. p. 7), yet entirely 
new poetic forms are only of late appearance. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to suppose 
that the Arabs allowed themselves to be for cen¬ 
turies completely fettered by the academic bann, 
and that there existed no folk-songs or poems in 
the colloquial {Lahri). The song which the Mus¬ 
lims sang at the digging of the trench around 
Medina in the 5'h year of the Hidjra (de Goeje in 
Kultur der Gegenwart, i. 7, p. 141) was cer¬ 
tainly not entirely in the Krdb, and of the elegy 
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of the slave-girl of far al-BarmakI, the earliest 
known Mawal, the contrary is expressly mentioned. 
Only to late writers however do we owe more 
accurate information about the existence of new- 
poetic forms. Ibn Khaldun, Ibshihl and others 
speak of 7 kinds of strophe, which are known by 
the name of the Sab^a Fitnun^ and have been 
treated of by Gies in his by no means exhaustive 
monograph (Leipziger Diss. 1879). The most im¬ 
portant of them are Muwashshah, which Hartmann 
has given special treatment on the basis of abun¬ 
dant material {Semitist. Studien., No. 13, 14; 
Weimar, 1896-1897), Zadjal, Dubait, which was 
borrowed from Persian poetry, and Mawal, which 
is in general use today as the metre of the folk¬ 
song; the other three, Kan wa-kan, al-Kuma and 
al-Hima^ (rather al-Salsala) scarcely exist now, 
and have importance for the scholar only. It is 
certain that in the Sh^r composed in the classical 
tongue, the /Vai, the law that the same rhyme 
must be preserved throughout was early violated, 
and that strophic groups were distinguished. In 
this transition-period the old long verse with its 
two characteristic hemistichs, the one rhymeless 
and the second rhymed, had to go. The verse in 
the folk-poetry is a unit in itself, and has ap¬ 
proximately the length of a classical hemistich. 
If we take several of these hemistichs of the 
same metre, and see that they have the same 
end-rhyme, and then set at the end of this 
strophic group a verse with another rhyme, which, 
however, is always repeated at the end of each 
strophe as the principle rhyme and thus holds 
the whole poem together as a unit, we get the 
simple and exceedingly popular poetic form 
Tasmit (the stringing of pearls). Each strophe 
must consist of not less than three and not more 
than ten such short verses; and so we obtain 8 
kinds of Musammat — poems, which are named, 
according to the number of the verses, muthal- 
latii.^ murabba’’.^ muk&a>nmas.i .. mx^ashshar' the 
favourite, and indeed the oldest of these strophes 
is Murabba'^ (a a a x, b b b x); tradition, however, 
places a Mukhammas as early as the ii. cent, of 
the Hidjra (Hartmann, Das Muxvassah., p. 112 et 
sec.'). Among the Persians we find all the varieties 
of Musammat; in Arabic poetry, however, mostly 
the odd numbers only are chosen as the verses 
which shall have the separate rhyme, perhaps 
thereby to preserve outwardly the Kasida-form of 
the whole, Tasmit as a poetic form in the clas¬ 
sical tongue and in the 16 canonical metres being 
generally regarded as Sht-r. 

It is otherwise with Muwashshah, which Hart¬ 
mann rightly derives from Musammat as a further 
development. Muwashshah consists of 4—10 
strophes in different metre having the same or 
different separate rhymes, which are held together 
as by a girdle (^Wishdk) by the principle rhyme, 
which occurs in the introductory strophe and 
must be repeated at the end of each strophe. 
Those portions of the strophes {Dawr or Baii) 
which do not share in the common rhyme are 
called Ghusn.^ and those verses with the common 
rhyme an introductory strophe (^Afat/aS) 

and a final strophe (Khardia) with a common 
rhyme have special names. But, in sharp contrast 
to Musammat, the verses (Ciu^) of the two parts 
of each strophe of Muwashshah consist not of 
one member but of several (^Fikrd) whose number, 
rhyme and metre must be the same in every 


strophe. Further it is important to notice that 
not only the 16 canonical but also a large num¬ 
ber of new metres, some of which are difficult 
to scan, are employed, whose number, according 
to Hartmann, amounts to about 200. According 
to the common tradition found in Ibn Khaldun, 
Safi al-Din al-Hilli, etc. the classical tongue, the 
must be used in Muwashshah, the Lahn 
in the last verses only of the last strophe which 
show the common rhyme. In contrast to this 
Zadjal, which in other respects is constructed like 
Muwashshah, is composed entirely in the collo¬ 
quial. Whilst scholars, following the lead of Ibn 
^aldun, commonly hold Muwashshah to be the 
older and Zadjal the later and vulgar imitation 
of it, Hartmann sees in Muwashshah an artistic 
composition in the /Vai, a refinement of the 
original and older folk-song, the Zadjal, and in 
which the Khardja-verses in the Lahn still indi¬ 
cate its origin. The poems which stand midway 
between these two poetic forms and show the 
correct as well as the colloquial tongue are called 
Mxizannam. Spain is the traditional home of both 
these poetic forms, Ibn Kuzman (died 555 = 1160) 
being one of the first to employ Zadjal and the 
most famous. Later development has brought it 
to pass, that from about the viii. (xiv.) cent, 
only poets of the Mashrik have cultivated these 
poetic forms, and that very little is composed in 
them at the present time outside Egypt. There 
were also other alterations. The modern Zacjjal is 
scarce sung any more by professional singers, but 
is recited and has become an entirely literary 
form, the most frequent metre employed in it 
being a kind of Munsarih malfta'. On the other 
hand the notion of Muwasljshah has been much 
enlarged and is given to any song sung in the 
vernacular; accordingly Muzannam, representing 
an earlier transition-stage between these two, has 
quite disappeared. 

There exist besides these in the modern Islamic 
world many and very varied kinds of folk-songs 
proper, a knowledge of which has only been ac¬ 
quired in the last two decades through study of 
the songs collected by travellers. But a compre- 
tensive treatise on the metres of these songs and 
on the laws of prosody observed in them, as also 
of their strophic structure, has not yet been 
written; we can only refer therefore to some, 
mostly brief, metrical introductions to the publi¬ 
cations of these songs: 

Sachau, Arabische Volkslieder axes Mesopotaxnien 
(Berlin, 1889), p. 4 et seq., 17 et seg., 43 et seg.) 
Sturame, Txxnisxsche Marchen xind Gedickte (Leipzig, 
1893), i., xii —xiv; and 7 ’ ripolitauisch-tunisische 
Beduinenlieder (Leipzig, 1901), p. xiv et seq.\ 
Meissner, Neuarabische Gedickte aus dem drag. 
Mitt. d. Sem. f. Or. Spr. (Berlin), vii, i et seg.- 
Margais, Le dialecte arabe parle d Tlemcen (Paris, 
1902), p. 205 et seg. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the known 
kinds of songs; only the best-known, constantly 
recurring groups will be mentioned. Besides the 
quatrain composed in the classical tongue, the 
Persian Dubait or Ruba'i, there are three forms 
of popular quatrains. 

I. The origin of 'Ataba (or, more accurately, 
of the bat ^ataba) is to be sought for in the desert • 
it is current to day only in Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Of the four short lines the first 
three have the same rhyme, the fourth rhymes 
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with the syllable ba of the mnemonic-word'Ataba, 
and is prolonged in singing, and frequently is 
simply added without any sense. The syllable ya 
is rarer at the end of the fourth short verse. 
Meissner records for an '^Ataba^song of this kind 
the name Lamt. The metre is a sort of Wafir 

2. 'Arubi, called Murabba"^ in Egypt is current 
in Africa; its second and fourth verse must rhyme, 
the first and third do so frequently. Its metre, 
which according to Stumme is iambic, is to be 
Classed as Mudjtathth. ‘ArUbl-songs with more 
than 4 verses are properly called Arubi Za^id. 

3. The last and widest spread of these popular 
quatrains is Mawal, which is to be found from 
Mesopotamia to Morocco and has, in contrast to 
“^Ataba, its home in the towns. Accordingly it 
admits both the correct and the colloquial tongue. 
The metre of Mawal is an abbreviated Basil; it 
usually contains four, five or seven lines. In the 
quatrain either all four short lines rhyme or only 
the first two with the fourth. The form with five 
lines has special vogue in Egypt and in Tlemcen; 
its fourth short verse-is unrhymed; according to 
tradition it is also styled the limping Mawal 
(al-a'radj)^ in Tlemcen it is called Mawal Khawfi. 
It is interesting to note that I bn Khaldun men¬ 
tions the latter name as a sub-species of MawSl, 
that the Bulak-edition however of the Mukaddima 
has inserted in place of it the strophic form called 
al-Knma. Lastly the sevenlined Mawal is commonly 
styled the Baghdad- or Nu'rnan-Mawal; Meissner 
records from ‘Irak the name Zeheri (= zuhairl) for 
this form; it contains a double rhyme (a a a b b b a). 

Besides these vulgar folk-songs the ancient form 
of artistic poetry has been preserved down to the 
present time, the Kaslda of the Beduin. The most 
abundant material is now contained in Socin’s 
Diwan aus Ctntralarabien (Leipzig, 1901, T. i—3), 
in which the older literature is also collected 
(Vol. iii. I et siq.). At the present day the Kaslda 
is cultivated by Beduin almost exclusively, and 
if its name has a wider extension than formerly, 
being sometimes given even to quite short poems 
and to modem strophic forms, yet must it be 
regarded ‘in content, form and language as in direct 
descent from the ancient-Arabic art of versification’, 
besides Kasidas with a single rhyme throughout 
one very often meets others in which now the 
first and now the second hemistichs rhyme with 
each other. The metre of the modem Beduin-Kaslda 
is mostly a Tawll with the first syllable wanting 
(not Munsarid); Ramal, Basil, Radjaz and Wafir 
are also still in use. Outside the artistic poetry 
Tawll is very rare, but is still found in almost 
all the Kasidas in the vernacular which occur in 
the Romance of Hilsl; Wafir is similarly employed 
in the Romance of Zir. Of the ancient metres 
Madid, Kamil, Mudari‘ and Muktadab are quite 
wanting in the folk-poetry. 

In connection with the rich collections of ma¬ 
terial of Arab folk-songs the question of the na¬ 
ture of modern Arabic prosody has been fre¬ 
quently raised and been variously answered. 
Whilst, in the first place, Stumme believed that 
in some pieces the rhythm of the verse is deter¬ 
mined only by the accent, Sachau and Socinhave 
firmly held by the principle of a quantitative 
prosody for the later poetry as well. This principle 
was for the first time seriously questioned through 
Landberg’s publications and researches; he demon¬ 


strated that in the songs of the modern Arabs 
the metrical form becomes apparent only when 
they are sung, since it is only then that the ne¬ 
cessary helping-vowels are inserted; now these 
being wanting when the song is declaimed there 
can be no question of metre. From this he con¬ 
cluded — somewhat too radically — the inse¬ 
parableness of metre and melody, and declared 
music to be primary, and metrical form secon¬ 
dary ; in practice however he applied the old 
quantitative metres as being quite sufficient. His 
investigations have thrown light on the question 
of the manner in which Arabic poems w^re con¬ 
veyed to the listener, but they have not over¬ 
thrown the views entertained as to their metrical 
character. The helping-vowels, which are mostly 
remains of the old I^rdb , must be wanting 
in the folk-poetry when this is spoken, and for 
this reason, that they are also wanting in the 
vernacular; but the circumstance that they must 
appear immediately one wishes to introduce 
a metre, either theoretically or through singing, 
shows that they are metrically necessary elements 
of the verse, which in this its complete form 
would in the main almost exactly coincide with 
the classical Bait or Shatr. Whether the ordinary 
Arab brings any intelligence of rhythm to a 
verse spoken in the Lahn and inserts the ne¬ 
cessary helping-vowels or not, is a matter of in¬ 
difference for the point in question, and hence 
the complaint of most investigators and travel¬ 
lers about the deficient rhythmical and metrical 
intelligence of the modern Arabs is not generally 
valid, especially as the contradictory accounts do 
but show that 'this intelligence is entirely a ques¬ 
tion of the individual. Stumme, e. g. asserts that 
the Arabs pronounce their poems very rhyth¬ 
mically when reciting them with the requisite 
quickness, but not when they dictate them (cf. 
Zeilschr. d. Deutsch. Morgen!. C 7 fre//rfA., Ivi. 418); 
but none will deny to the poet himself a con¬ 
scious striving after metre whenever he would 
create a rhythmically ordered verse. In these folk¬ 
songs we have quite irrespective of singing and 
the melody, to distinguish between the pieces in 
the form in which they are dictated and the me¬ 
trical emendations a poet may have made in 
them. We will then arrive with Hartmann at the 
conclusion, that the original metrical form can be 
recognised in the majority of cases, but only by 
those who are familiar with the characteristic 
treatment of the syllable by the vulgar poetry 
(cf. Zeitsckr. d. Deutsch* Morgen!. GeseUsck..^ li. 
178). Hence the principle of a quantitative pro¬ 
sody appears to be established also for the late- 
classical poetry and for the modern folk-poetry 
in the songs and strophic forms which have been 
treated of above. Indeed certain rules of quan¬ 
tity can be laid down especially for the vulgar 
poetry, which hitherto have been dealt with in¬ 
cidentally only by Stumme (Trip.-tun, Beduinen- 
Ueder.^ p. 24 et seq!) and Kern {MoU'ere's Femmes sa- 
vantes libers. Leipzig, 1898, p. 13—16, 18), e. g. 
the ambiguity of the final vowels, the possible 
solution of any “long” into two “shorts”, that 
diphthongs are not counted as such, etc. 

If it were desired to derive theoretically from 
the scheme an accentuating metre in the vulgar 
poetry, it would be necessary to begin with the 
verse in which the syllables are counted. In 
this case the transition would be constituted of 
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such metres as e. g. the four-syllabled Mutadarik, 
which as Dakk al-Nakus may appear purely in 
the form of spondees. By the careless construction 
of such metres an accentuating metre could come 
about through the intervention of “shorts”. By¬ 
zantine poetry could be adduced as an analogy, 
where in late times the verses were still con¬ 
structed regularly according to the quantity, but 
were really accentuating. Further, such a view 
would be strengthened by observing that the 
ancient Arabs made short syllables long and 
long syllables short, and that this phenomenon 
is still more frequently perceptible at the present 
day. But everything of a numerical verse in any 
shape or form is strenuously rejected by Sachau; 
“The Arabs have never copied from the Christian 
poets of the Greeks, Romans, Syrians the method 
of syllable-counting, and if in many popular com¬ 
positions the metrical form appears only to consist 
of a certain number of syllables, yet we must 
not see in this a new principle, but only an 
extravagance on the part of the old one” (p. 5)- 
Even though feeling for the length and the short¬ 
ness of the syllable was dwindling they did not 
introduce the word-accent to regulate the rhythm, 
and “if in quest of the word-accent we examine 
songs in which of the old metre only a corre¬ 
sponding number of long syllables now remain, 
we will find many a time that metrical and word- 
accent coincide, and that this agreement is a pu¬ 
rely casual one, and that the intention of en¬ 
livening a monotonous number of long syllables 
by means of the word-accent has always been 
far from the Arab poet’s thoughts” (p. 6.) This 
is still valid for the songs and strophes of the 
poets, but in “the folk-poetry in its most real 
sense”, as Stumme styles it, or the “poesie maghreb- 
jne”, as Desparmet calls it (Z<r poisU a Blida^ 
Actes du 14^ congr. intern, des Oriental..^ iii. 
437 et seq^^ one will not always be able to apply 
the laws of a quantitative prosody and therefore 
the scheme of the Arabic metres and their varie¬ 
ties, for the modern Arabic vernacular with its 
frequent slurring and especially its deficiency in 
short vowels cannot always satisfy the demands 
of a quantitative prosody. A poet of course can 
by the insertion of helping vowels still measure 
the syllables of the verse according to their own 
quantity, but the real folk-poetry proper can not. 
In it the emphasis of certain syllables and the 
rhythmical accent of the whole will frequently 
owing to the deficiency of short vowels be the 
sole normative influence. The final answer to this 
question may still perhaps have to be long awaited; 
but we must remember how long it has taken 
to come to a decision upon the metrical cha¬ 
racter of the old-ltalian versus saturnius, which 
presented similar but not so difficult problems. A 
system of Arabic prosody will only be possible 
when accurate investigations into individual metres 
and poetic forms have been undertaken indepen¬ 
dently of Arab tradition. 

Like the Romans w’ho took over with the 
knowledge of belles-lettres also the art of versifica¬ 
tion from the Greeks, the Persians adopted from 
the victorious Muslims the almost canonical system 
of Arabic prosody, adapted it to the peculiarities 
of their own language and poetry, and endeavoured 
to bring it into harmony with their rich literary 
tradition. The main principles of Persian prosody 
are the same as those of Arabic, indeed in the 


structure of the verse the metrical law of the 
quantity is much more marked than in Arabic. 
Of the 16 Arabic metres Tawil, Basit, Wafir, Ka¬ 
mil and Madid appear almost not at all; of the 
rest the epic Mutakarib and the metres Ramal 
and Hazadj are in special favour. Through syn¬ 
thesis of the primary feet of the two last thiee 
new peculiarly Persian metres have arisen, Djadid 
Q'tfilaiiin flfilatiin fnustaf^ihm\ Karib, (fuaf^i- 
liin mafa^lliin flfilaiun\ and Mu^akil (f'aila- 
tun maflfUnTi mafaHlufi). 

As in Arabic poetry so also in Persian there 
are no rhymeless verses; a special feature of the 
Persian verse is the Radif or Refrain-rhyme. It 
arises through one or several, but always the same 
w'ords being added throughout the poem to the 
main rhyme of each line. But out of almost these 
same elements the Persians have been able to 
construct richer and finer strophic forms than the 
Arabs. The Persians, too, have the Arabic artistic 
Kasida with one or several initial verses having 
mid-rhyme (Dhat al-Matalf)^ but it is far from 
holding a dominant position. The Ghazal, which 
has quite the same structure as the Kasida, being 
a poem in one metre, with one rhyme and matia^^ 
but with a limited number of verses, is more 
common; the number of Bait in it varies between 
4 and 15. Besides the various kinds of Tasmit 
a characteristically Persian strophic poem must be 
mentioned, the Tardji Band. It consists of a series 
of one-rhymed strophes of 5—10 verses in the 
same metre, but with different rhyme, to which 
an invariable rhyme-verse in the same metre is 
added as a refrain (IVasita'). If the Wasita at 
the end of the several strophes is not the same 
but always different, the poem is then called 
Tarklb Band. In contrast to these later poetic 
forms which have been mostly only derived from 
Arabic models stand the two originally Persian 
kinds, the older Ruba'^i and Mathnawi. Ruba*! or 
Dubait is a quatrain in which the first, second and 
fourth short verse rhyme with each other; if the 
third also rhymes, the poem is called Rubs'! Ta- 
rana (= melody). Each of these quatrains is 
complete in itself, without relatioii to the others. 
In the Ruba'^i a special group of 24 metres is used, 
which are all regarded as varieties of Hazadj, 
and, according as the foot mafaHhin becomes 
inaf^ulun or maf^ulii in consequence of the licen¬ 
ces Kharm or Kharb^ are derived by Persian 
prosodists from two circles. The characteristic foot 

of the Arabic and Persian Dubait (-] 

ig mustaf^ilatiin. Finally Math- 
nawl is known by its rhyming in couplets (aa 
bb cc)i each hemistich rhymes with the other, 
but the same rhyme does not run through the 
whole poem. On account of the great freedom in 
the choice of the rhyme this poetic form is the 
usual one for long pieces, whilst the one-rhymed 
or Arabic system ib preferred for shorter. 

If the application of the metrical system of the 
Arabs to Persian verse must seem a strange thing 
since the rhythm in the structure of the verse is 
different in the two languages and the forcing in 
of this system could but result in rough edges 
and harsh ontline; the adoption by the Turks 
of Arabic prosody, which the Persians had remodel¬ 
led, exhibits the utter subversion of the measure 
and rhythm of the real Turkish verse and can 
only be explained by the enthusiasm of the Otto¬ 
mans for the belles-lettres of the Persians. Their 
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original and distinctive mode of verse-construction 
was never systematised by the Turks; they codified 
only the Arabic-Persian metrical system. But the 
alterations are of so trifling a nature that it would 
be superfluous to enumerate them. Peculiarly 
Turkish verse-construction depends simply on the 
enumeration of the syllables, the Parmak Hisabi 
(i. e. finger-counting). Each hemistich consists of 
7—15 syllables with a caesura after about every 
4, and the tone is determined by the accent of 
the word itself. When the Persian metrical system 
was adopted the syllabic and the quantitative 
prosody were both in use at first, until the former 
entirely disappeared in the xv. cent. Remains of 
the old Folk-ballad, the Turki, have been preserved 
to the present hidden in §harki which has been 
derived from it and metrically adjusted. Recently 
a beginning has been made on the one hand to 
get back to the ancient Turkish verse, and, on 
the other, to introduce European forms of verse 
into Ottoman poetry. 

The rules and metres of Arabic prosody have 
been adopted also by Jewish poets in Islamic 
lands, and have been introduced into the late- 
Hebrew poetry. 

Bibliogr ap hy ; (in addition to what is men¬ 
tioned in the article); Native System of the 
Arabs. Collected in Freytag, see sttpra^-p. 33— 
41. Also Muhammad b. Shanab, Tuhfat al Adab 
fi Mlzan Ash’^ar al-Arab (Algiers, 1906); Mu- 
hammed-Ben-Braham, La mitrique arabe (Paris, 
1907); aldJkJ al-farld^ iii. 187—229. — Treat¬ 
ment by European scholars in the grammatical 
works of de Sacy, Palmer, Wright, Vernier, 
Salemanu-Shukowski, Geitlin, etc. List of older 
works in Ewald, see supra^ p. 5 et seq. and 
Freytag, see supra^ p. 41 et seq. Also Garcin 
de Tassy, Rhetorique et prosodie des langues 
de Porient musulman (2. Ed. Paris, 1873), p. 
205 et seq. — Persian Prosody. Rashid al- 
Din Watwat, Hadd^ik al-Sihr : 'Shams-i Kats,o/- 
Mtdippam fi Ma’^ayir Aslfdy alLAdJam (Ed. 
Mirza Muhammad KazwinT, Leiden, 1909); 
Blochmann, The Prosody of the Persians (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1872); Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia (London, 1902), i. 472 et seq.\ Riickert- 
Pertsch, Grammatik , Poetik und Rhetorik der 
Perser (Gotha, 1874). — Turkish Prosody. 
Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 
1900), i. 70—no ; Wickershauser, Uber turkische 
Metrik und Poetik.^ in der Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxii. 294 et seq. — Jewish- 
Late-Hebrew Prosody. Brody, Studien zu 
den Dichtungen Jehuda ha-lewis, i. Ober die 
Metren der Versgedichte (Berlin, 1895). 

_ _ (Weil.) 

‘ARUDI. [See nizamI ‘^arudi.] 

'ARUDJ, famous Turkish Corsair, co-founder 
of the Algerian-Turkish state. Christian authors 
often give him the name Barbarossa, which 
however rather belongs to his brother Khair 
al-Din [q. v.] 

His origin has been much disputed. Some take 
him to be the son of a Turkish captain, others 
that of a Greek or Albanian renegade or even of 
a nobleman of Saintonge. The most probable 
view is that his father was a potter of the island 
Metelino (the ancient Lesbos). From earliest youth 
along with his two brothers I^air al-Din, Elias and 
Ishalf he practised piracy in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago. On one of these piratical expeditions Elias 


[ was killed and ‘Arudj taken captive, whereupon 
j he had to serve a term at the oars on the galleys 
of the Knights of St. John. For the rest, his early 
years are much veiled in darkness, notwithstanding 
the legends with which popular fancy has adorned 
the life-story of the famous corsair. It is certain 
however that ‘^Arudj left the region of the Archi¬ 
pelago and turned towards the western Mediter¬ 
ranean. From 1501—1510 he cruised continuously 
along the Spanish coasts, feared by the Christian 
population and already in renown amongst the 
African Muslims. A host of adventurers attached 
themselves to him, so that by about 1510 '^Arudj 
mustered over 1000 wellarmed men and a flotilla 
of from 10—12 ships. The Hafsid-sultan of Tunis, 
Mulai Muhammad, whom he had won over to 
his enterprises by the gift of a part of his booty, 
empowered him to provision himself in the har¬ 
bours of Tunis, and transferred to him the gover¬ 
norship of the island of Djerba, which he made 
his head-quarters. 

'^Arudj had wider designs however, and purposed 
creating an independent principality. For the 
settlement of disputes between the sultans of the 
Barbary States he offered to mediate, in the hope 
of possessing a strip of land as recompense for 
his servic^. In 1512 he readily complied with 
the call of the King of Bougie, '^Abd al-RahmSn, 
when the latter sought for his aid against the 
Spaniards, who had driven him out of his capital. 
He besieged Bougie, but at the storming of the 
town lost his arm by a cannon-ball, and had 
to withdraw. Another and likewise unsuccessful 
attack on Bougie which was undertaken two years 
later (1514) forced him to flee to Djidjelli. From 
there he watched events in Kabyle, whose posses¬ 
sion two native princes were contesting, ‘Abd 
al-'AzIz, Sultan of the Banu 'Abbas (the “Sultan 
of Labes” of the Spanish writers), and Ahmad 
b. al-KadI, the Sultan of Kuko. 'Arodj embraced 
the cause of the former and helped him to get 
rid of his opponent in 1516. Thereafter 'Abd 
al-'Azlz proved for 'Arudj a valuable confederate, 
who furnished him with soldiers especially for 
his expedition to Algiers. For about this time, 
the Shaikh of Algiers, Salim al-Tumi, requested 
'Arudj’s help in freeing Algiers from the Spaniards, 
who from the fortress of Penon controlled the 
town with their cannon, prevented the entry and 
departure of the corsair-ships and so brought ruin 
on the inhabitants [see Algiers, p. 258a]. 'Arudj 
hastened to fulfil the request. He sent the half 
of his troops by sea, and himself with 800 Turks 
and 5000 auxiliaries from Kabyle marched towards 
Algiers; he first overcame Shershell, of which 
one of his former officers had taken possession, 
caused this rival to be hanged, then advanced 
into Algiers whose inhabitants welcomed him. 
But their attitude changed when they observed 
the ineffectiveness of the attacks attempted by 
■■Aru^ against Penon and the violences of the 
Turkish soldiers, who treated Algiers like con¬ 
quered territory. In view of the growing dis¬ 
cord 'Arudj speedily removed Salim al-Tumi by 
throttling him in his bath, then had himself pro¬ 
claimed sultan by his own soldiers. Bloody violence 
suppressed the protests of the townspeople, and 
military expeditions secured the subjection of 
the Mitidja. 

The occupation of Algiers by the dreaded corsair 
naturally caused disquietude in Spain, and so 
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already in 1516 Cardinal Ximenes endeavoured to 
wrest the town from him. But the expedition led 
by Don Diego de Vera against Algiers came to 
grief and cost Spain 1500 men (30* Sept., 1516). 
Since the conduct of the sultan of Tenes (Tanas) 
had been open to suspicion, 'Arudj used this 
as a pretext for an attack. He conquered Milyana 
and Medea (al-Madlya), and eventually, after 
the annihilation of his opponent on the banks 
of the Wed Djer (^Wajer), brought Tenes under 
his power. He was still in this town, when a 
deputation of people arrived from Tlemcen to 
ask his aid against king Abu Hammu, a confederate 
of the Spaniards of Oran, and this was extremely 
opportune for 'Arum’s ambitious plans. He trans¬ 
ferred to Khair al-Din the administration of Algiers 
and made with all speed towards the West. On 
the way thither he took the Kal'^a of the Banu 
Rashid, in which he put a garrison under command 
of his brother Ishak, put to flight the army of 
Abu Hammu at Arbal, and entered into Tlemcen 
without striking a blow. But then, instead of 
restoring to the throne the pretender Abu Zaiyan 
in whose interest he had moved, he took possession 
of the town for himself. Then he intrenched him¬ 
self in the Mashwar (Citadel), had the Zaiyanid 
princes and their adherents put to death (according 
to a local tradition 70 members of the royal family 
were drowned on one day in the Saharldj (a pool 
in front of the town [see Tlemcen]), garrisoned 
the districts Tibda and Udjda, and made raids into 
the region of the Banu Snassen to force them to 
recognition of his authority. Finally he set on 
foot negotiations with the Merinid sultan of Fas 
for common procedure against the Spaniards. For 
the latter fitted out an expedition against Tlemcen in 
order to wrest it from the Turks and to restore 
their old confederate .AbU Hammu to the throne. 
In January 1518 Don Martin de Argote with a 
small Spanish army reinforced by native troops 
took the KaTa of the Banu Rasjild, and thereby 
cut off "Arndi’s return to Algiers. Ishalf after a 
powerful resistance was compelled to surrender 
the fortress, but was done to death by the Arabs 
against the terms of the capitulation. Simultaneously 
Marquis Coraares, commander-in-chief of Oran, 
advanced to the siege of Tlemcen. 'Arudj defended 
himself for six months, at first in the town^ and 
then, after it became untenable, in the Mashwar 
where he barricaded himself in with his Yoldash 
(jComrades”). But on the day of the 'Id al-saghir 
the Moors of the town entered the Mashwar under 
pretext of a desire to pray in the mosque of the 
citadel, and put to death the majority of the Turks. 
Amdj, who had but a few faithful companions left, 
resolved on flight, and escaped by night making 
for the sea. He was pursued by the Spanish 
cavalry and overtaken at the ford of the Rio 
Salado, and after a desperate defence was slain 
by the Spanish Ensign Garcia de Tineo. 'Arudj 
was only 44 years of age. According to Haedo he 
was “of medium stature, powerful, indefatigable 
and very brave; had a reddish beard and a brown 
complexion. His soldiers loved and feared him, 
ob-yed him and bitterly lamented his death”. He 
was not only a capable soldier, but displayed also 
great political insight. He recognised the possibility 
of utilising the anarchy of the Maghrib to found 
a inighty islamic state on the ruins of the small 
which would impose a limit 
o e attacks of the Christians on the African 


coast. His considerable fighting-strength allowed 
him to prepare this great plan, which Khair al-Din 
was called on to adopt and realise. 

Bibliography. Sander Rang and F. Deni.s, 
Fondation de la Kegence cBAlger (Paris, 
the chronicle translated by these two authors 
is the Arabic rendering of a Turkish work: 
Ghaza'vdt-i Khair al-Din Pasha.^ which is wrongly 
ascribed to Khair al-Din himself); Haedo, Topo- 
grajia e historia general de Argel (Valladolid, 
1612; French translation by Berbriigger and 
Monnereau, in the Pev. .. 4 y«Vai«r, xiv. and xv.); 
and Epitome de los reyes de Argel (French by 
H. de Grammont, in the Rev. Afr..^ xxiv, xxv); 
Watbled, Etablissement de la domination turque 
en Alge'rie (Rev. Afr..^ xvii); Lopez Gomara, 
Chronique des Barberousse (Memorial hist, es- 
pahol.^ vol. VI.; Madrid, 1854); E. Mercier, 
Hist, de PAfrique septentr. (Paris, 1888—1891; 
vol. ii. p. 426 ff.; vol. iii. p. 15 ff.); see also 
the Bibliography under alger, alg^rie. 

_ (G. Yver.) 

‘ARUS_(a.), bride. [See nikah.] 

'ARUSIYA, Dervish-order, according to Rinn 
a branch of the Shadhiliya which takes its name 
from Abu ’l-‘Abbas Ahmad (b. Muhammad b. 'Abd 
al-Salam b. Abl Bakr) b. al-'Arus, who died c. 
1460 in Tunis. 

Bibliography. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan., 
p. 268; Depont et Coppolani, Les confreries 
mustilmanes.^ p. 340. 

ARZACHEL. [See ibn al-zarkala.] 

ARZAN, town in Armenia, half-way between 
Si'ird (So'brt) in the East and Maiyafarikin in the 
West, 7 Parasangs (i parasang = 3,6 miles) distant 
from the latter, situated rather under 4i‘’4o'E. 
Long. (Greenw.) and a little over 38® N. Lat. 
According to ancient-Armenian geography Arz5n 
(in Armenian Arzn) was the chief place in a 
district of the same name belonging to the province 
Alznik, and this name the foreigners (Greeks and 
Romans) have transferred to the province (Arza- 
nene). The names Alznik and Arzanene ought, 
moreover, to be sharply distinguished from each 
other. The Arabs, who took possession of the 
town on their first Armenian expedition under 
‘lyad b. Ghanim in the year 20 (640), included 
it in the territory of Djazira (Mesopotamia). 
Arzan, the Apr^e of the Byzantine historian 
Cedrenus (Bonn, 1839, ii. 577), was situated, 
according to the accounts of the .Arabic authors, 
in the middle of a fruitful, well-cultivated region, 
and was considered in the Middle Ages to be one 
of the most flourishing towns of Armenia; it was 
protected by a strongly fortified fort. The average 
revenue from taxes of the districts of Arzan and 
Maiyafarikin together amounted, according to 
Kudama (de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ vi. 246), 
m 'Abbasid times to 4,100,000 Dirhams = ca. 
£ 165,000. (Cf. A. V. Kremer, Ciilturgesch. des 
Orients unter den Chalifen , i. 368). At the 
beginning of the iv. (x.) cent, the Hamdanid Saif 
al-Dawla took up his residence in Arzan. When 
he and his brother (Nasir al-Dawla) were engaged 
in war and political enterprises in Babylonia, the 
Byzantines utilised this favourable opportunity for 
an incursion into Mesopotamia in the year 330 
(942), when they took and sacked Aizan; cf. W'eil 
Gesch. der Chalifen, ii. 673, Anm. I, 690, and 
Freytag in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch., x. 472. The town appears to have 
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entirely recovered in the course of time from this 
blow, for al-Mustawfi on his travels in the viii. 
(xiv.) cent, describes it (he calls it Arzanah) as 
a flourishing place. But from the beginning of 
the V. cent, there is evidence of Arzan (in Syriac 
Arzon, hence occasionally also in Arabic ArzUn) 
being the see of a Nestorian bishop (cf. Guidi in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ XLIII, 
408). Arzan is to-day a pretty extensive stretch 
of ruin, which occupies according to Taylor an 
area of 5000 paces (ca. 0.386 sq. m.) and in which 
Kiepert, wrongly however, would find the site of 
the Armenian. royaj-city of Tigranocerta. Arzan 
lies on the right bank of the Arzan (Erzen)-Su 
(Cai), in Kurdish Gharzan (GherzenVSu, which, 
coming from Gharzan-Dagh, falls into the Tigris 
about 25 miles south of Arzan. Below Arzan this 
river is also called Redwan-Su after the town 
RedwSn (Ridwan); its other name, Yazid-Khane-Su 
comes from modern neighbouring Kurds who belong 
to the sect of the Vazidls; the Arab geographers call 
this watercourse Nahr al-DhPb (Dhlb) or al-Sarbat. 
This. Arzan-Su must not be confused with the 
Nahr Arsanas (also Nahr Shimsha^ of the Arab 
geographers; for the latter is the Arsanias of the 
classics, the modern Murad-Su (or Cai), the eastern 
(better southern) one of the two sources of the 
Euphrates; for further details, see under Murad-Su 
and Euphrates. The name Arzan is found elsewhere 
in this region, e. g., as the name of a small, eastern 
tributary of the Euphrates, which has its mouth 
below Malatiya (cf. the art. Arsanias N°. 2 in 
Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyklop, der klass. Altertums- 
wisiemch., ii. 1272). Finally warning must be 
given against the confusion, which appears several 
times even in Oriental authors, of our Arzan (near 
the Tigris) with a town of the same name situated 
in the region of the source of the Euphrates, 
near Theodosiupolis. When this town was sacked 
by the Seldjuljs in the year 1049 those inhabitants 
who escaped the blood-bath went over and settled 
in the neighbouring Theodosiupolis (Armenian 
Karin, Arabic Ipilikala), and named this after 
their desolated home “Roman-Ard2(n)”, Arabic 
Arzan al-Rnm, the modern Erzerttm; for further 
details, see art. erzerUm. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MtPdjam.^ i. 205 
et seq.\ Quatremere, Hist, des Mongols de la 
Perse (Paris, 1836), i. 376; K. Ritter, £ra'/6««<fr, 
X. 89—92, 98; xi. 6; Taylor in the jPourn. of 
the Roy. Asiat. Soc. xxxv. 26 et seq. (with plan 
of the ruins); H. Kiepert, in the Monatsber. 
der Berl. Akad. d. fVissenseh., 1873, pp. 185— 
188, and also in Hermes.^ ix. 142; Tomaschek, 
in the Sitz.-Ber. d. Wien. Akad. d. Wissensch.^ 
vol. cxxxiii, N°. 4, p. 21; G. le Strange, in 
the fourn. of the Roy. Asiat. Soc.., 1895, p. 264, 
and The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1905), p. 112 et seq.-, Belck, in the 
Verhandl. der Berlin. Anthrop. Gesellsch., 1899, 
p. 414; J. Marquart, Eransahr = Abh. der 
G'btting. Gesellsch. d. Wiss., N. F., vol. iii. 
N®. 2, p. 25, 141, 177 r/rry., 306; Hiibschmann, 
in the Indogerm. Forschungen, xvi. 249—251, 
289; H. Thopdschian, in Zeitschr. f. armen. 
Philol., ii. (1904), p. 46. (Streck.) 

AR^N al-RUM. [See erzerOm.] 

'A§A (a.). Rod, Stick. — The rod mentioned 
in the KoFan is that of Moses; the self-same 
account is given of it (Sura 7, ,04; 26, 31) as of 
Aaron’s rod in the Bible (Ex. Ch. 7, s et seq."). ' 


On the occasion of Allah’s self-manifestation in 
the fire Moses receives the command to cast his 
rod to the ground, and here, too, it becomes 
changed into a serpent (Sura 20, 18; 27, 10; 28, 3,). 
As in the Bible, the rod is effective at the passage 
through the Red Sea (Sura 26, 63), and makes 
water flow from the rock (Sura 2, 57). 

The commentators and writers add further details 
which show partial dependence on Jewish legends 
(cf. Griinbaum, Heue Beitrdge zur semitischen 
Sagenkunde, p. 162 et seql). Only the following 
need be mentioned here; Moses’ rod was a branch 
of a myrtle-or black-berry bush in Paradise, 10 
ells long. Adam fetched it thence with him, and 
after him it became the heritable possession of 
the prophets till Jethro. — According to another 
version it was entrusted to Jethro by an angel. — 
Moses received it miraculously from his father- 
in-law. 

Moses’ rod has served many purposes; its two 
branches shone in the darkness, it made water 
gush forth from the ground and disappear again, 
it put forth leaves and fruits, etc. — It is also 
related that Solomon had a rod from which he 
never separated. 

Djahiz has embodied in his Kitdb al-Bayan -wa 
'l-Tabyin a section on the rod, in which he speaks 
specially of the use of the rod amongst the ancient 
Arabs and in the Khutba (Kairo, 1311—I 3 * 3 i 
vol. ii. p. 49 et seq.). Also Usama b. Munkidh 
has composed a Kitab aHAsa. Cf. Derenbonrg 
in his edition of the Text of the Autobiography, 
p. 499 et seq.-, and Melanges orientaux p. 116. 

For the use of the staff in public worship see 
‘anaza. 

Bibliograhy-. The Kor^an-commentaries on 
the passages in question; Uta'labl, Kisas al- 
AnbiyS’ (Kairo, 1297), p. 167 et seq.-, Weil, 
Biblische Legenden der Muselmanner, p. 149 
et seq.-, Griinbaum, see supra. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

'^ASABA, 'Ajabat (a.), as a juristic term denotes 
Agnates. Cf. the art. Ml rath. 

'^ASABIYA (a.), patriotism, party-spirit. 

ASAD (a.), the lion. Known to the Semites 
from earliest times the lion has engaged the 
imagination of the Arab people and the Arab 
poets, especially in the pre-Islamic period. By 
that time, indeed, lions may no longer have been 
at all abundant in Arabia, for the number of 
Md’sadd's, i. e. districts abounding in lions, men¬ 
tioned in the literature is small (the lions of 
Shara and Khafiya were held in most fear). 
Notwithstanding the scarcity of the lion the 
oldest literature shows the most thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with its characteristics. The thick 
neck — almost never the mane — is regarded 
as the symbol of power and majesty; the fetid 
breath, the adroit spring, the fearsome roar, 
the boldness and voracity of the lion recur 
again and again; but his occasional cowardice, 
his craftiness and his “going in the rain” were 
also sharply observed. As old as Arabic poetry 
itself is the identification of the dread warrior 
with the lion; the forest of lances with which the 
Beduin enter the fray appears to the poets like 
the thicket of reeds (Ghabd) which lions haunt. 
Just as the lion has found a place among the 
constellations in the heavens, so does a whole 
Beduin-tribe bear the proud name “sons of the 
' lion” (see next art.). — In Islamic time the 
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number of lions in Arabia decreased more and 
more, but one became acquainted in their stead 
with new varieties in Nubia and the Sudan, North 
Africa, Mesopotamia, Persia and India. Yet know¬ 
ledge of the Hon remained surprisingly scanty in 
Arabic Science. Even al-Damiri can scarce inform 
of a trait which could not be found in poetry or 
Saga, e. g. that the lion eats only his own prey, 
that he drinks no water from which a dog has 
lapped, that the lioness bears only i—2 cubs, 
etc. The therapeutic and magic powers which 
have been ascribed to the several bodily parts of 
the lion, the skin, the fat, the flesh, the tooth, 
etc. are also rooted in ancient superstition, and 
even the numerous (500 it is said, according to 
others 1000) epithets of the lion in the Arabic 
language do not yield a perfect portraiture of it, 
but are synonyms for the most outstanding cha¬ 
racteristics. The lion-chase has never been a 
knightly sport with the Arabs, but consisted in 
the laying of pitfalls in which a kid was made 
fast for a lure. — In Syria and Palestine the bon 
is now extinct, and on the Euphrates it was by 
the middle of last century a rare sight; Arabia 
still has a Ma’sada in Yemen (Doughty, Travels 
in Arabia Deserta^ i. 459); even in Tunis, Al¬ 
geria, Morocco, the oasis Fezzan and in Abyssinia 
it is not nearly so abundant as formerly. Con¬ 
stantly increasing traffic is driving it more and 
more to the southern wilds. The variety extant in 
Abyssinia, the SHdan and Senegal with a short 
main which is only about five inches long and 
is never black but always a yellowish brown may 
be the nearest approach to those described in 
Arabic poetry. 

In Astronomy Asad denotes the Constellation 
of the Lion, and specially the Star Regulus 
(a Leonis); in Alchemy it signifies “Gold”. 

Bibliography. Damiri i., p. 3 et seq.'.^ 
Kazwini (ed. Wustenf.)^ i., dSqf.; i., 36 (constel¬ 
lation); Hartmann, Reise des Baron Barnim., 
p. 491; R. Hartmann, in the Zeilschr.f.agypt. 
Alteriumsk. und Sprachtuissensch.., 1864, Ja¬ 
nuary, p. 10; Brehm, Reiseskizzen in Nordost- 
afrika., p. 115; and Ergebnisse meiner Reise 
nach Habesch, p. 58; Seetzen, Reisen (Berlin, 
1854), i., 272; Hommel, Die Namen der Sau- 
getiere bei den Semitischen Volkern, p. 287 ct 
seq.\ Jacob, Altarabisches Bedninenleben., p. 16 
et seq. (Hell.) 

ASAD, arab tribe. In Ptolemy ’Avariivoi(*?) 
Genealogical Scheme: Asad b. i^uzaima b. Mud- 
rika b. al-Mudar. Brother-tribes are al-Hawn and 
Kinana; sub-tribes Dudan, Sa'^b, Hulma, Kahil, 
Hind and '^Amr (= Na'^ama). Unimportant tribes 
and clans are Asad b. “^Abd al-’^Uzza, Asad b. 
Djusham, Asad b. Musliya, Asad b. 'Abd Manat, 
Asad b. Murr. 

D w e 11 i n g-p laces. The Asad occupy a spacious 
region. It extends almost right across Arabia from 
Medina to the Euphrates. They are not masters 
however of this entire region, but live in scattered 
groups and really exercise no correspondingly 
significant authority, as the regard paid them by 
the other tribes does not appear quite proportioned 
to the area of their wanderings. Towards the 
North their main settlement extends to the Sham- 
mar-hills, but they also dwell beyond them. In 
Africa the Asad appear in Satif (west of Kaira- 
wan). Neighbours of the Asad were: The 'Abs 
(in the Wadi Ghuraiyir between Nibagh and 


Nukra. The stronghold of the ‘^Abs, Uthal, lay 
near the border. Of the Wadi Thadl^ the lower 
part belonged to the '^Abs, the upper to the Asad; 
similarly with the W'adI Ghuraiyir); Yarbu'^ites 
(in Dhat ^Ushaira in Wadi Khawwl: Dabba (in 
W'adI ‘^.\kll); Hanzala (in the steppe of al- 
Shaisha): Kinanites (in the West); Taiyites (in 
the North); Sulaimites (in the W'est); Rabi' b. 
Malik (on the hill Dhu "^Alak); Fazara (in the 
West); Diadhima b. Malik (on the hill Banan); 
Ghami (in the upper part of Wadi'.\kil). — Hills 
in the territory the Asad: al-'^Abd, al-Akiran, Djils, 
Farkain (between Basra and Kufa), Habasha, 
Hazram, al-Hibs, Kal^, al-Kanan, Karn Zaby, 
Katan, Kulab, al-Kunna, Kusas (iron-mine, whence 
Kusasian swords take their name), Muhaiyat, Rakd, 
Safar, Sak al-Farwain, Sara, Sljatab, Turaf,'Uwarid, 
al-Zahran. — Wadis and W'a t e r i n g-p la c es: 
Abrak al-'^Azzaf (often named; on the road from 
Basra to Medina), ‘Abs, Akhthal (wadi), “^Akil 
(wadi), Alya, Armam (wadi). Banana, al-Ba^da, 
al-Butah, Buzakha (famous battle, see infra), al- 
Da^^ath (wadi), Dalfa"^, al-Dhanaba. al-Dhiba.. Dhu 
‘Urat (wadi), al-Diiwa (wadi), Djuraiyir (wadi), Djur- 
thOm, al-Hafar, al-Hafir, Hawmanat al-Darradj, 
Haziz Sufaiya, al-Hiza^, Ttyar, al-Kahfa, Katan, 
^ajma, l:^aww(a), l^idham, Malhub, Man'^a^ 
(name of the Wadi ’ 1 -Rumma in the Asad-region), 
NabawSn, al-Radjfa, Rawdat al-Hazm, al-Rimth, 
al-Shabaka, Shardj, Shifan, Sil" al-Sutar, Sufaiya, 
Tarmus, Tathra, Ihadik, al-Thalatha^, al-Zawra’, 
Zulfa. — Asadite P1 a c e-n a m e s: al-Abatir, Abrak 
Alya, Aihab, Akbira, al-‘Aliya, Arik al-.AbyaiJ, 
ai-'^Athyar, al-Buraira, Bustan Ibrahim, al-Dadju‘, 
Dhat al-Sirar, Dhu AkhtJial, al-DjamrSn, Diaww. 
Djufaf, al-Qhamr, al-Ghamran, al-Gharra^, al-Ghn- 
rabat, Hakil, Hubaiy, al-'Ilyaba, Immara, Khi- 
dham, Kuffa, al-Nsdjiya, al-Na¥, NukSr, al-Rawlfa^, 
Rawtha, al-Rukak, al-Safiha, Samira^, al-Samman, 
al-SarS^, al-Sarara, al-ShafIr, al-Sharaka, Shark, 
Sip, Su'a^ik, Tarmud, Tawbadh, Tiyasan, Tuz, 
al-‘Udjaifir, ^Urfat A'yar, Zabad (near Kinnesrin), 
al-'U waliy a. 

History. From pagan times come accounts of 
many struggles of the .\sad, e. g. with the immi¬ 
grating Taiyites by whom they were displaced 
from part of their territory'. Again, on a preda¬ 
tory expedition against the Asad, .Saklrr, who has 
become famous by reason of the laments for him 
composed by his sister al-Khansa^ [q. v.], received 
the wound from whose consequences he died. But 
they are best known by their variances with their 
king Hudjr and his son, the poet Imru’ al-Kais 
[q. V.]. In this instance the Kindite prince al- 
Harith ibn '^Amr had on dividing his empire ap¬ 
pointed his son Hudjr king of the Asad. Some 
time after the Asad took advantage of Hudjr’s 
absence in the Tihama for an uprising, which, 
however, met with a bloody suppression from 
Hudjr who had hastened hither; henceforth the 
Asad were called “Slaves of the Club”, because 
on this occasion some of them were beaten to 
death with clubs. Besides this they were trans¬ 
planted to the Tihama, but afterwards pardoned. 
On their return home they fell upon Hudjr and 
put him to death. According to another-account 
Hudjr of his own free will renounced the royal 
power, but then fell the victim of an act of re¬ 
venge. Or again, the Asad came out to meet 
Hudjr who was advancing from the Tihama to 
quell the rising, and defeated and killed him. 
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Imru^ al-Kais, Hudjr’s son, did indeed take heavy 
vengeance on them, but was unsuccessful in his 
endeavour to bring them under subjection to 
himself. 

With the year 624 they make their entry into 
the' history of Sfuhammad. Two men of conse¬ 
quence of the Asad thought they might turn to 
use Muhammad’s supposed weakness after his 
defeat at Ohod (624) in order to recommend to 
their tribe a predatory expedition against Medina; 
some other with truer judgment of the position 
of affairs warned them against it, but in vain. 
However before the assembled A'Sad were ready 
to set out, the Prophet got wind of the matter 
and, faithful to his policy of nipping every such 
movement in the bud, sent about 150 men under 
a capable leader by forced marches against the 
Asad, who fled to escape attack but left with 
the Muslims considerable' booty in camels and 
sheep. The person who gave the Prophet infor¬ 
mation about the proposed expedition of the Asad 
was a Taiyite, and they were Taiyites also who 
availed themselves of the confusion which was 
now spread amongst the Asad and attacked and 
utterly despoiled them. In the year 627 they gave 
a contingent to the great coalition (The Campaign 
of the Ditch) formed by the people of Mekka 
against Muhammad, which separated later with 
its object unaccomplished. In the same year 
Muhammad despatched an expedition against the 
Asad, who fled being warned in time, but again 
lost camels. At the beginning of the year g (Spring, 
630), which was for them a year of famine, a 
section of the Asad announced their political sub¬ 
mission. To this embassy and its negotiations 
Sura 49, 14—47 makes reference. Here too the out¬ 
ward mark of political subjection was the payment 
of the Sada^a; but whether conversion to the 
religion of Islam occurred among this widely- 
dispersed tribe, of which, too, some lived far 
apart, is really uncertain. The alleged ill-conduct 
of the Asad envoys in Medina is but a biassed 
invention, the Asad appear, however, even in 
Muhammad’s lifetime to have offered many an 
occasion for complaint. Immediately before the 
death of Muhammad Talha (Tulaiha), the chief 
instigator of the Asad attack planned in 624, the 
leader of the Asad in the Campaign of the Ditch, 
participator in the Asad embassy to Medina, had 
ventured to proclaim himself a prophet — an 
attempt with inadequate means, to be sure — 
and to urge apostasy from the State of Muhammad. 
Muhammad’s death, the generally uncertain situ¬ 
ation produced thereby and the absence of the 
large Muhammadan army in North Arabia enabled 
Tulaiha to greatly extend (632) the religious- 
political movement initiated by him. At first he 
succeeded in bringing the Asad to open apostasy. 
But his endeavours to incite the powerful Beduin 
tribes whose encampments were in the West to a 
great, united insurrection had only partial success. 
It appears that only the Fazara attached themselves 
openy to the Asad. But bye and bye men from 
the ^Abs, the Dhubyan and the Taiy seem also 
to have been found among them. At the wefl of 
Buzakha, in the territory of the Asad, there ensued 
a fight with the faithful under I^alid’s leadership. 
When Tulaiha in the middle of the fight was left 
in the lurch by the Fazara the day was lost to 
the Asad. Some subsequent skirmishes (e.g. at 
al-Gharm) completed their subjection. Only then 


appears to have occurred their conversion to 
Islam. 

In KOfa they occupied later a quarter of their 
own, and constituted a considerable section of the 
local population. We then find also their Knfic 
contingent, e.g. in the armies of 'All, Husain, 
Mukhtar, Muhallab and Yazid. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad', Wellhausen, Skizzen 
und Vorarb., Ft. vi, p. 7 f.; Caetani, Annali dell' 
Islam, Index. (Reckendorf.) 

ASAD B. “^Abd AliAh al-Kasri (according to 
the Arabic sources; according to the Persian al- 
Kushairl), governor of ^orasan under the Caliph 
Hisham b. “^Abd al-Malik, 106—109 (724—727) 
and 117—120 (735—738). Especially during his 
first term of office he conducted himself in relation 
to the Arabs as a fanatical adherent of the Yemenite 
party. With the Persian Dihkans (landowners) he 
was in high favour and was praised by them as a 
prudent “householder” (Katkhuda) of his province. 
Saman-Khudat, the ancestor of the Samanids, em¬ 
braced Islam under him, and in his honour gave 
his son the name Asad. The city of Balkh which 
had been demolished by the Arabs he had built 
anew, and transferred (107 = 726) the Arab camp 
thither from Barukan (z parasangs from Balkh); 
later he made this city his place of residence, 
probably in order the more effectively to carry 
on the struggle with the princes of Tukharistan, 
their Turkish allies and the Arab insurgents under 
Harith b. Suraidj. In contrast to his successor Nasr 
b. Saiyar he did not archieve any great military 
successes. The village of Asadabad near NaisSbur 
was built under him, and remained in possession 
of his successors until the administration of 'Abd 
.\llah b. Tahir (q.v.). 

Bibliography. Tabaii, Index; NarshakhI 
(ed. Schefer), p. 57 f.; Gardlzl, Zain al-AMtbar 
(MSS. in Oxford and Cambridge); history of 
Balkh edited by Ch. Schefer, Chrestomathie 
persane, I; cf. van Vloten, Recherches stir la 
domination etc. ( Verhandelingen der Koninklijhe 
Akademie Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, I, 
N*>. 3); J. Wellhausen, Das Arabische Reich und 
sein Slurz (Berlin, 1902). (W. Barthold.) 

ASAD B. al-Furat b. Sina-v, Ab 0 ‘Abd 'Allah, 
bom 142 (759-760) in Harran, came while yet quite 
young with his father to Africa, afterwards in 
Medina he attended the lectures of the famous 
jurist Malik b. Anas (q.v.). After the latter’s death 
he went to 'Irak, made the acquaintance of the 
pupils of Abn Hanifa, and studied thereafter in 
Egypt under Ibn Kasim (q.v.). Returning to Kaira- 
wan (181 = 797) he soon acquired the reputation 
of a great jurist [cf. art. achlabids], and by the 
Aghlabid Ziyadat Allah was appointed Kadi of 
this town (203 = 818-819) along with AbO Muhriz 
Muhammad who was already occupying this oflice, 
although it was unusual for two Kadis to officiate 
at the same period in the same town. Great as 
was the repute he enjoyed as jurist he is -yet 
better known by the expedition to Sicily (210 = 
826) which was commanded by him (with the 
title “Amir”), in the course of which, during 
the siege of Syracuse, he died (213 = 828) of the 
plague, or, as another tradition has it, by an 
enemy’s hand. 

Bibliography. Amari, Bibliotheca Arabo- 
Sicula, see Index; and Storia dei Musulmani 
di Sicilia, i, 253, ff.; E. Mercier, ffistoire de 
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rAfrique septentrionak^ i, 278 ff. Revue du 
monde musulman^ x, 528 f. 

ASAD al-DAWLA (a.), Lion of the Empire, 
honorific title. [Cf. SALIH B. mirdas, etc.] 

ASAD al-DIN (a.), Lion of the Faith, honorific 
title. [Cf. SHIRKUH, etc.] 

AS‘AD_EFENDI. (See es"ad efendi.] 
ASADABADH. town in Djibal (Media), 7 para- 
sangs or a day’s journey to the west of Hama^an, 
on the western slope of the Alwand-Koh (Elwend), 
at the entrance to a fruitful, well-tilled plain 
(5659 ft. high). As a permanent caravan-station 
on the famous, ancient highway Hamadhan (Ekba- 
tana)-Baghdad (or Babylon), it is a settlement 
reaching back into antiquity, and (according to To- 
maschek) is probably the ’AjpasTava of Isidor of 
Charax and the Beltra of the Tabula Peutingeriana 
(cf. in this connection Weissbach, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa’s Realencykl. d. Mass. Alteriumswissenseh.., 
Ill, 264). In the Arab Middle ages, and even 
into the Mongol period, Asadabadh was a flou¬ 
rishing, thickly populated place with excellent 
market's, and its inhabitants were considered well 
to do because of the rich yield of their domains, 
to which canals gave a plentiful supply of water. 
It is to-day a fine village with some 200 houses 
according to Bellew, some of which are occupied 
by Jewish families. The Persians call it, according 
to the accounts of European travellers, Absadabadh 
(Petermann, Bellew), also SaTdabadh (Dupree, Pe- 
termann) or Sahadabadh (Ker Porter). In the year 
514 (1120) there was fought at Asadabadli a battle 
between the two Seldjnk Sultans Mas'ud of Mawsil 
(Mosul) and Mahmud of Ispahan, which resulted 
in favour of the latter. 3 parasangs from Asada¬ 
badh there stood imposing buildings of Sssanid- 
time which the Arabs called Matbalch or MatabiWi 
Kisra, i. e. the Kitchen(s) of I^osraw, for the 
explanation of this name cf. the legend deriving 
from the Itinerary (Risala) of Mis'ar b. Muhalhil 
in Ya^ut, (ed. Wustenf.), IV, 593 s. v. 

Matbakh KisrS. 

Bibliograp h y. Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. 
Wiistenf.), i, 245; Quatremere Hist, des Mon¬ 
gols de la Perse (Paris, 1836), i. 250, 264—266 
(N. 87), 427 f.; G. le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 
196; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen^ iii, 218; Toma- 
schek, in the Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissensch., cii (1883), 152; Ritter, Erdkunde, 
ix, 81, 344; H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient 
(1861), II, 252; H. W. Bellew, From the Indus 
to the Tigris (London, 1874), p. 431; de Morgan, 
Mission scientif. in Perse., etud. geogr., ii. 124, 
127 f.,_i38. (Streck.) 

ASADI, Abu Nasr Ahmad b. MansUr al-TTsI, 
one of the oldest of the Neo-Persian poets, who 
died during the reign of the Ghaznawid Mas'ud 
(1030—1041). Little that is certain is known of 
his circumstances, for what Dawlat-Shah tells of his 
relations with FirdawsI appears to be of a legendary 
nature. Specially is he known for his Strife-poems 
(Munazarat), a form of composition wich, according 
to Ethe, is imitated in the Provencal Tenzone. 

Bibliography. Dawlat-Shah, Tadhkirat 
al-Shu’-ar'B' (ed. Browne), p. 35 f.; Ethd, in the 
Verhandlungen des g. internation. Oriental- 
Congresses (Berlin), ii, 48 f.; and in the Grurtd- 
riss der iranisch. Philol., ii, 226 f.; Horn, 
Gesch. der pers. Litter., p. 113; Browne, A 
Literary History of Persia, ii, 148 f. 


ASADi, ‘Alt b. Ahmed, son of the above- 
mentioned, author of a Neo-Persian Dictionary of 
Rhyme, edited by Horn {Asadt's neupersisches 
Wbrterbuch Lughat-i Furs', Gottingen, 1897). He 
is also held to be the author of an epic poem 
entitled Garshasp-Name, which was completed in 
1066. Selections from this were published by 
Turner Macan in the 4* Vol. of his edition of 
the Shah-Name. It may also be mentioned that 
the well-known and very ancient Vienna MS. of 
the Liber Fundamentorum Pharmakologiae edited 
by Seligmaun bears the signature of our poet. 

Bibliographic'. Ethe, in the Grundriss 
der iranisch. PhiloL, ii. 234 et seq. ; Browne, Lite¬ 
rary History of Persia, ii. 272 et seq. 

ASAF B. Baraioiya (Hebrew Asaf b. Bere- 
kyah), name of the alleged Wazir of King Solo¬ 
mon. According to the legend he was Solomon’s 
confidant, and always had access to him. When 
the royal consort l^arida was worshipping idols 
Asaf delivered a public address in which he 
praised the apostles of God, Solomon among them 
but only for the excellent qualities he had ma¬ 
nifested in his youth. Solomon in anger thereat 
took him to task, bnt was reproved for the in¬ 
troduction of idol-worship at the court. This was 
then done away with and the consort punished; 
the king became repentant. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 
588 et seq.', Weil, Biblische Legenden der Mu- 
selmdnner, p. 265, 270; Griinbaum, Neue Bei- 
trdge zur semitischen Sagenkunde, p. 222. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

ASAF-DJAH, tide of the Nizam of HaidarS- 
ba^ [q. V.]. _ 

ASAF- KH AN. This title was borne by several 
persons at the court of the Great Mogul of whom 
the following deserve mention; 

1. Asaf-KhAn MIrza S1a‘far-Bkg b. MIrzA 
BadT al-Zaman, born at Kazwin, came in 988 
(1577) to India and received after the death of his 
uncle Mirza Ghiyath al-Din the Office of a Bakh- 
shigarl which the latter had administered, with the 
title Asaf-Khan (989= 1581). Under Jahangir 
he was appointed Wazir, but he owes his fame 
mainly to his literary merits. He composed poems, 
and had a share in the great historical work 
TcLrlkh-i Alfi. Asaf-Khan died 1021 (1612). 

B ib Hogr ap hy. Muntakhab al- 

Taivarikh, iii. 216 et seq.', Elliott and Dowson, 
History of India, v. 150 et seq. 

2. Abu ’l-Hasan, son of the Wazir Ihimad al- 
Dawla and brother of Nurdjahan [q. v.], after 
his father’s death he was also appointed Wazir 
by Djahangir, as well as under his successor 
Shah Djahan, who had married his daughter Ardju- 
mand Banu Begam (Mumtaz Mahall, q. v.) was 
first man of the empire in esteem and in wealth. 
Asaf-Khan died 1051 (1641). His tomb in Shah- 
dara, not far from Lahore, is still existent. 

ASAFL-fSee Safi.] 

ASAS (a.), foundation. This word has a 
special denotation in the system of Ismahllya [q. v.]. 
According to this there follow upon each appea¬ 
rance of the Natik (Speaker, Prophet) who ap¬ 
pears anew at the beginning of the seven world- 
periods as the embodiment of the World-intellect, 
seven Imams one after the other who are termed 
Samit (silent); after these 7 Samit there begins 
again a new cycle of the self-renewing Natik. The 
first in point of time of each group of seven 
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of these Samit is the Asas (or Nakib) as the in¬ 
carnation of the world-Soul; to him there emanate 
&om the Natik the secrets of the prc^essively 
revealed true doctrine. Thus to the Natilj Adam 
belongs the Asas Seth; to Moses, Aaron; to 
Jesus, Peter; to Muhammed, 'All; to Muhammed 
b. Ismrtl, “^Abd Allah b. Maimun al-Kaddah, 
grandfather of the Mahdl “^Ubaid Allah, the founder 
of the Fatimid dynasty. 

Bibliography. De Sacy, Expose de la re¬ 
ligion des Druzes (Paris, 1838), I: St. Guyard, 
Fragments relatifs a la doctrine des Ismaelis 
(in the Notices et Extraits des Mss. de la Bibl. 
Nation..^ xxii. I. 177-192); de Goeje, Memoire 
sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Eatimi- 
des^ (Leiden, 1886), 166 et rry.; Blochet, Le 
Messianisme dans 1 'heterodoxie musulmane (Paris, 
1903), p. 59; E. Browne, Literary History of 
Persia (London, 1902), p. 408 et seq. 

(Goldziher.) 

ASFAR (a.), yellow: also, in distinction from 
blac^ simply light-coloured. Some Arab philolo¬ 
gists and exegetes indeed claim for asjar also 
the meaning “black”; see the discussions the¬ 
reon in the Khhanat al-Adab., ii. 465. The Arabs 
called the Greeks Banu 'I-Asjar (fem. Bandt al-A.: 
Usd al-Ghaba., i. 274, s ab infra) according to 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje, i. 357, 354, ,5) signi¬ 

fying “Sons of the Red One” (Esau). In the 
Hadith mention is made of the contest of the 
Arabs with the Banu ’ 1 -Asfar and of the conquest 
of their capital Constantinople {Musnad Ahmad., 
ii. 174). Muluk Bani 'I-Asjar (A ghani. i. ed. vi. 
98, is) = the Christian princes, especially those 
of the Ram (ib. p. 98, 7 ab infra; cf. Abu Tam- 
mSm, Dlwan, ed. Beirut. 18 ult. in a poem to 
al-Mu'tasim after the battle at 'Ammuriya). Later 
this designation was applied to Europeans in 
general, especially in Spain. Td’rlkh al-^ufr 
(Spanish Era) can thus be best explained; other 
views in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
xxxiii. 626, 637. Many genealogists have explained 
Asfar as the name of the grandson of Esau (Zaiipip 
in the Septuagint, Gen. 36, ,,) and father of 
Rumll (Re^u’el, Gen. 36, 10), ancestor of the Rum. 
According to the explanation of De Sacy (Not. 
et Extr., ix. 437; Journ. As., 3. Serie, Pt. i., 
p. 94), which Franz Erdmann accepts (Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. ii. 237—241), the 
designation Banu ’ 1 -Asfar was a literal translation 
originally referring to the Flavian dynasty, then 
became extended beyond it to the western nations. 
From his travels among the present-day Nosairis 
(q. V.) H. Lammens relates that they designate 
the Emperor of Russia Malik al-AsJar (Au pays 
des Nosairis in Bev. de VOr. chretien, Paris, 1900, 
p. 42 of the separate edition). 

Bibliography. In Goldziher, Muhamme- 
danische Studien, i. 268 et seq.', Caetani, An- 
nali dell' Islam, ii. 242; Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch., iii. 363; fourn. As.. 10. 
Serie, ix. 230; 10. Serie, xii. igo. 

(Goldziher.) 

al-A'SHA, AbU BasIr MaimCn b. Kais al- 
BakrI, of the tribe ^is b. Tha'laba, eminent 
poet of the period of transition from the Djahi- 
liya to Islam. To distinguish him from other poets 
of the same name he is called al-A'sha ’ 1 -akbar. 
The epithet al-A'sha was given him from a verse 
in his so-called Mu^allaka (ed. Lyall, Calcutta, 
1894, v. 20). The year of his birth is unknown; 


he died ca 629 A. D. Though he lived therefore 
into the period of Islam and even composed a 
very famous poem in praise of Muhammad, yet 
he did not accept the new faith. But just as 
little may he have been really a Christian, al¬ 
though he professes to be a monotheist and came 
into close contact with Christianity through inter¬ 
course with the court of al-Hlra and through 
those in his intimate neighbourhood. Next to 
Imru^ al-Kais, al-Asha is the ancient-Arabian poet 
n-ho has wandered about most in the world and 
procmred for himself thereby a proportionately 
broad horizon. Hence, too, the astonishing num¬ 
ber of allusions to historical incidents, and the 
numerous foreign words, especially Persian, in his 
poems. Through their Wine-songs al-. 4 ^sha and 
^Adi b. Zaid have served as models for the later 
singers of wine. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Gesck. d. 
arab. Litter, i. 37; Geyer, Zwei Gedichte von 
al-A'’si (Wien, 1908); H. Thorbecke, Al-Asa’s 
Lobgedicht auf Muhammed, in the Morgenl. 
Forschungen. _ (A. Haffner.) 

A'SHA HAMDAN, properly "Abd al-Rahman 
b. 'Abd Allah, Arab poet, who lived in Kufa in 
the second half of the i. (vii.) cent. He was 
married to a sister of the theologian al-Sha‘bI, 
and he, again, had married a sister of al-A‘^sha. 
The role which he played under ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ql-Ash'alb is best known. He took part in 
his campaign against the Turks and was taken 
captive but escaped with the aid of a Tur¬ 
kish woman whose passions were enflamed for 
him. When Ibn al-Ash'aSt turned against al- 
9a4i4ia<lj the poet’s sharp tongue aided him with 
satires. The decisive battle at Dair al-Djamadjim 
resulted unfortunately; Ibn al-Ash‘ath took to 
flight, and al-A'sba was led prisoner before al- 
Hadjijadj, who immediately recalled to him some 
of his malicious songs. His extemporaneous flat¬ 
teries availed him no longer: al-Hadjdjadj’s sen¬ 
tence of death was carried out on the spot (83 =: 
702). The poems of A^^a Hamdan which have 
been preserved to us are reflexes of his adven¬ 
tures and political sentiments. 

Bibliography. Aghani (I't ed.), v. 146 
et seq., 162 e( seq.-, Mas'tidl, Murudy (Paris), 
V. 355 et seq.', Tabari (ed. de Goeje), s. Index. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

ASHAB (a.; sing, ^hib') or Sahaba (a single 
one: Sahabt), “Companions”; as term, techn. of 
Islam it has the special sense of “The Compa¬ 
nions of the Prophet”. In earlier times the term 
was restricted to those who had enjoyed inter¬ 
course with the prophet for some time, and had 
accompanied him on his expeditions. Later the 
circle of Companions became more and more ex¬ 
tended, the condition that this must have been 
actual intercourse being disregarded, and those 
orthodox being also included in the Ashab who 
had met the prophet during his life, or who had 
seen him even if but quite a short time, with¬ 
out regard to the ^e of the persons in question. 
(On the differences of opinion on the definition 
of this term, cf. Goldziher, Muh. Stadien, ii. 240). 
The definition which is valid in Theology atta¬ 
ches itself to the wider extension of the term 
(KastallanI, vi. 88). 'Amir b. Wafeil al-Kinani 
Abu 'l-Tufail who died shortly after too A. H. 
is styled the last of the Companions (Usd al- 
gfmba, iii. 97, v. 233), and must have been 
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quite a little child when he saw Muhammad; he 
was only born in the year of the battle of Ohod 
and was with the prophet at the age of 8 (cf. 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch^ xxiii. 595 )- 
Orthodox Djinn, whom legend mentions as having 
communication with the prophet, also have ac¬ 
cording to this canon their place among the Ashab. 
The Ashab occupy in Sunni Islam high rank in 
the estimation of the Faithful. After the Korean 
they are the sources of authentic religious doctrine, 
since information about the prophet’s expressions 
and procedure traces back to the communications 
which they as ear- and eye-witnesses have made 
regarding them. On the dicta handed down by 
them as authentic the Hadith is based; those Ha- 
dlth which trace back to them in an unbroken 
chain are musnad (“propped”). Attested accounts 
of their own procedure are regarded as evidences 
for the correct Sunna, which the Faithful must 
hold to be the rule of conduct for all times. 
Their intercourse with the prophet and the im¬ 
portance which they have in the establishing of 
Islam have made them from the beginning 
objects of piety to the orthodox. To revile them 
or to hold them in contempt is considered an 
execrable crime. Scourging is the penalty set upon 
their reviling {Sabb a!-Sa/iabd), even capital punish¬ 
ment in the event of an obstinate repetition. As 
precedence among the Ashab the first four Khali¬ 
fa’s occupy the highest places in the order of their 
accession to the ruling power; six other Ashab 
share with them this preeminence, that Muham¬ 
mad assured them while yet they lived of Paradise 
(al-Ashara al-mubashshar lahxtm bi 'l-Dianna\ ; they 
constitute a separate category of the Ashab. Other 
categories among the Ashab are determined by 
the different nature of their share in the prophet’s 
enterprises: Muha^irun (who emigrated with him 
to Medina), Ansar (natives of Medina, their 
share begins only after the emigration), Badriyun 
(who cooperated with him at badr), etc. The 
opinions on their qualitative gradation have been 
collected in Nawawl’s Commentary on Muslim 
{Sahih^ V, l6l). The contemptuous attitude which 
manifests a hatred that not rarely becomes inten¬ 
sified into a wild fanatism towards the Ashab, 
because with their approval the first Khalifas 
wrested away the rights of ‘All and his family, 
forms an outstanding peculiarity of the Shi“a in 
contrast to Sunni Islam. The adherents of the lat¬ 
ter constantly make the Tardiya-Eulogy (radiya 
Allahu 'anhu, “Allah be pleased with him!") follow 
the mention of any one of the Ashab in speech 
or writing. In the theological literature of the 
Sunnis the collection of the traditions concerning 
the virtues {Fads’ll or Manakib al-Ashab') receives 
assiduous attention, most systematic works on 
Hadith contain a section on such. There are, 
besides, several works in which the names of the 
entire companions have been collected with bio¬ 
graphical notices and communications regarding 
the Hadith they have handed down. They display 
many variations from one another. Of 'Abd al-Baki 
Ibn KanF, a Mawla of the Omaiya-family (died 
in Baghdad 351=962) a Mu^^am al-Sahaba is 
mentioned (Dhahabi, Tabakat al-Huffaz^ iii. 99). 
The authors of the most famous of these works 
dealing with the Companions are: Abu “^Abd 
Allah b. Manda (died 395 = 1004-1005), Abn 
Nuaim al-isfahani (died 430=1038-1039) Abu 
Omar b. Abd al-Barr al-Namari al-KurtubI (died 


463 = 1070-1071), Kifab al-Istfab fi Mc^rifat 
alAshab (2 \’ols. Haidarabad, 1318; cf. the critical 
notes on this in Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi’iya^ vi. 
135), Abu Musa Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-isfahani 
(died 581 = 1185-1186). The material of these 
predecessors has been critically compiled, corrected 
and supplemented by 'Izz al-Uin Ibn al-Athir 
al-Djazari (died 630=1232-1233) in his com¬ 
prehensive IFsd al-Ghaba ft Ma^rifat al-Sahaba 
(5 Vols. Cairo 1286), also Dhahabi, Tac^rid Usd 
al-Ghaba (2 Vols. Haidarabad 1315; 8809 Bio¬ 
graphies). Still fuller material is given by Abu 
’IFadl Ibn Ha^ar al-‘AskalanI (died 852 = 
1448-1449) in his al-IsSba fi Tamyiz al-Sahaba 
(4 Vols.; printed \Ti\h\t Bibliotheca Indica^GShcxASA 
1853—1894; 8 Vols. Cairo 1323—1325). 

(Goldziher). 

ASHAB al-HADI TH (a.), the adherents of 
tradition in contrast to the Ashab al-Rd’y [q. v.] 
For further information on this and similar com¬ 
binations see Ahl. 

ASHAB al-KAHF, “the people of the cave”. 
This is the term used in the KoFan to denote 
the youths who in the West are commonly called 
“the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus”. This is' the 
story almost as Muhammad tells it (Sura 18, g rf 
seq ): Some youths in a pagan town are loyal to 
the one God; they conceal themselves in a cave, 
whose entrance is on the north side. There God 
puts them and their dog to sleep. “And if you 
had come upon them you would have fled thence 
and been filled with terror.” After 309 years the 
sleepers awake and send one of their number into 
the town to buy bread. — The Kor’an has no more 
to relate; there is only added that their number 
is variously given as 3, 5 or 7 and that the story 
is intended to confirm faith in the resurrection. 

The historians and commentators have more 
to tell. Of the various traditions which al-Tabart 
(ed. de Goeje, I, 775 et seq.^ Tafsir^ fasc. xv. 
123 et seq.) communicates the majority are of 
the follow'ing type: In a town of Rum (i. e. in 
Greece or Asia .Minor) some youths, who have 
gone over to Christianity refuse to worship the idols. 
They flee from the town and with a dog which would 
not be chased away conceal themselves in a cave, 
where they go to sleep. The pagan king Dakyus 
(Dakinus, Dakyanus) soon appears at the scene 
with his servants to seize the persons of the young 
men. But no one is able to enter the cave, and 
so the only thing possible for him to do is to 
build up the entrance that those shut in may die 
of hunger and thirst. This he does. Afterwards 
the thing is forgotten. On day an owner of herds 
sends workmen to remove the wall at the entrance, 
and causes a sheepfold to be constructed there. 
The workmen however do not observe the sleepers. 
In God’s good time the latter awake. Filled 
with anxiety they send, observing all caution, one 
of their number into the town to buy bread. 
The baker does not recognise the coin which, is 
given in exchange and brings the young man 
before the king, when everything is explained: 
the men have slept for 309 years; in the meantime 
the pagan has given place to a Christian generation. 
The king is much rejoiced, for the presence of 
this youth is proof that the body is raised with the 
spirit, a thing which some had doubted. As soon 
as the young man enters the cave again he goes 
to sleep beside his companions. A church is then 
built at the spot. 
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This account must suffice. Only one differing 
version need be mentioned which originates from 
Wahb b. Munabbih (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, I, 778 
it seq.\ Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Tomb., I, 254 et seq.')'. 
One of the apostles went to the above-mentioned 
town; at the gate he found that an idol had 
been set up before which eveiy one who entered 
had to prostrate himself. In consequence he 
remained without the town and hired himself out 
as an attendant at the baths. There he carried 
on his propaganda and won the youths for 
Christianity. One day as the son of the king was 
about to enter the baths in company with a female 
the apostle admonished him This time he was 
prevailed upon to forego his intention, but not the 
next time however. Then the divine punishment 
fell on them both, and they died in the bath. As 
soon as this reached the king’s ears he issued a 
warrant of arrest on the person of the apostle. 
But he and the young men were carried off for 
safety to a cave by an acquaintance; there was 
also a dog with them. 

What it goes on to state agrees with the other 
version. — The story is told in the sources with 
much historical and geographical detail; many of 
these details are contradictory, and others have 
not yet been explained. The most important of 
them will now be noticed. 

The pagan king is named DakyQs, i. e. Decius 
(249—251), who persecuted the Christians, and 
the Christian is Theodosius II, (408—450). This 
however does not agree with the Korianic ac¬ 
count, that the sleep lasted 309 years, nor with 
others, according to which it lasted 472. — The 
question as to which town is the scene of the 
story is important. The western sources all name 
Ephesus; some of the oriental, Afsus. The Arabs 
know of two places called AfsQs: the one is the 
well-known town; the other is the old Arabissus 
in Cappadocia, which is called also Absus (now 
Yarpuz). Are we to seek there the scene of these 
actual or supposed events? 

De Goeje has adduced proofs out of the 
literature in favour of this view. Some travellers 
e. g. relate that a cave was pointed out to them 
there containing 13 male corpses which looked 
as though they had dried up (Yakut, ii. 

806; al-MukaddasI, p. 153; Ibn Khordadhheh, 
p. 106, no: al-BirunI, Chronology^ ed. Sachau, 
p. 290). Further in the Recueil dcs textes rel. a 
rhistoire des Seldjoucides^ ed. Houtsma, iv. 152 
it is simply stated that Arabissus is the place of 
“the people of the cave”. Perhaps it is this dis¬ 
covery which is the original source of the legend 
of the seven sleepers. Because of the name Absus 
people came to think later of Ephesus. 

Another important question is connected with 
the meaning of the last word in the Korianic 
“men of the cave and (of) al-Rakim”. Many take 
it to be the name of the dog, or to be the tablet 
which contains the story of the youths. The Arab 
geographers regard it as a geographical name; 
Ibn ^^ordadhbeh e. g. calls the cave, which is 
mentioned as containing the corpses, al-RakIm; 
he lays the scene of the story of the youths at 
Ephesus. Al-Mukaddasi on the other hand regards 
the 13 men discovered as the Ashab al-Kahf, and 
knows of a place al-RakIm in the country to the 
East of the Jordan not far from ^Amman. There 
a wonderful incident has occurred with 3 men 
who are therefore called Ashab al-Rakim. Cler¬ 


mont Ganneau has visited the cave there and 
considers it to be the one described in the Korian. 

What significance attached to the dog we can¬ 
not tell, nor where the mountain Anchilus (the 
spellings of it are very various) is to be looked 
for; nor is there unanimity in regard to either 
the number or the names of the youths. 

The oldest mention of the legend in the east 
we find made by Dionys de Tell Mahra in a 
Syrian work of the v. cent.; in the east by Theo¬ 
dosius in his book on the Holy Land. In these 
versions the names of the youths are Greek. 
Opinions are at variance in regard to the question 
whether the version found in Dionys was translated 
from the Greek or was originally composed in 
Syriac. — The legend is widely spread in the 
literatures of east and west. On this point see the 
work by John Koch, who has attempted to give 
it a mythological interpretation. 

Bibliography. Dionysii Telmaharensis 
Chronici Liber primus (ed. Tullberg, p. 161 
and 133); Guidi, Testi orientali inediti sopra 
i sette dor mien ii di Efeso (Acad, dei Lincei, 
1884-1885); Land, Anccdota syriaca.^ i. 38; iii. 
87; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 775 et seq.- also 
Tafsir.^x'i. 123 etseq.-, de Bibliotheca geo- 

graforum arabicorum.. Indices s. vocc. al-RakIm, 
Absus, Afsus, Tarsus; Yakut, Mu'^^am., s. iisdem 
vocc.; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), i. 254 ff.; 
al-Biruni, Chronology (ed. Sachau) p. 290; 
KazwinI (ed. Wiistenf.), i. 161 et seq.'., Makrizi, 
Hist, des sultans mamlentks (Transl. of Quatre- 
mere), Vol i. Part 2, 142; Noldeke, in Gatling. 
Gel. Anzeigen., 1886, p. 453: de Goeje, Be 
legende der zeven slapers van Efeze (Versl. en 
Meded. Akad. Amsterdam.^ Letterk.., 4. Reeks, 
Deel iv.), p. 9 et seq.'., John Koch, Bie Sieben- 
schlaferlegende., ihr Ursprung und ihre Ver- 
breitung (1883); Theodosius, Be situ terras 
sanctae (ed. Gildemeister), p. 27; 'Daiaiti, Hayat 
al-Hayatvan, sub voce Kalb-., ThaTabi. Kisa^ 
al-Anbiy^ (Cairo, 1297), p. 394 et'seq.', Cler¬ 
mont Ganneau, Etudes d'Archeologie orientals, 
iii. 295; AV. Tomaschek, Historisch-topographi- 
sches vom oberen Euphrat und aus Ost-Kappa- 
dokien (in Kiepert-Festschrift, Berlin, 1898); 
G. le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 
p. 274—286; cl. also Brockelmann, in Mitt, 
d. Sem. f. Or. Sprachen, iv, 228 und B. Heller, 
in Revue des etudes juives, xlix, 190 et seq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

ASHAB al-RASS, “the people of the ditch” 
or “of the well”, are twice mentioned in the 
Korean (Sura 25, 40; 50, i,), along with ^Ad, 
Thamud and other unbelievers. The commentators 
know nothing for certain about them, and so give 
widely divergent explanations and all manner of 
fantastic accounts. Some take al-Rass to be a 
geographical name (cf. Yakut, sub voce); some 
hold that these people, a remnant of Thamud, 
cast (rassa) their prophet Hanzala in to a well 
(rass) and were consequently exterminated. It is 
also related that the mountain of the bird 'Anka^ 
[q. V.] was situated in their region. — Tabari 
mentions the possibility of their being identical 
with the Ashab al-Ukhdud [q. v.]; otherwise he 
does not know of anything relating to them; just 
as little do w-e. 

Bibliography. The Commentaries on the 
verses of the Korean in question; Damiri, 
Hayat al-Haya-wan, see under ^Auks'-, Tha'labi, 
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Kisas al-Aniiya' (Cairo, 1297), p. 141 et seq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

AS^AB al-RA^Y (a.), “the men of opinion”, 
i. e. the speculative jurists, who recognise of 
course the authority of tradition, but also hold to 
be valid what the individual insight of the jurist 
who supports himself on tradition recognises as 
true. Cf. the articles Kiyas and Ra^y. 

Bibliography. Sachau, Zur altesten Ge- 
schichte des muh. Rechts.^ in Sitzungsberichie 
der Kais. Akad. Wien., Ixi; von Kremer, Cultur- 
geschichte des Orients., ii. 490 et ssq.'., Goldziher, 
Die Zahiriten., p. 2 rT seq. 

ASHAB al-U KH DUD, “the people of the 
ditch”, mentioned in Sura, 85, ^ et seq. The 
Muslim historians relate as follows in regard to 
this passage: 

King Dhn Nuwas of Yemen was a devotee of 
Judaism and intolerant of the Christians. He 
bade them choose between Judaism and death. 
The Christians preferred martyrdom. Thereupon 
the king caused a long ditch to be constructed 
in which they were burned alive. 

This story is partly confirmed by Christian 
sources and enlarged upon. When the Kushites 
were unable, since winter had set in, to send a 
viceroy to Yemen, Dhu Nuwas (he is variously 
named), who was a convert to Judaism usurped 
the authority and persecuted the Christians. More¬ 
over he laid siege to Nadjran, and breaking his 
word on the capture of the town destroyed the 
steadfast Christians with fire and word. Of a real 
ditch however there is no mention. — Almost the 
same as this is the account given by Simeon 
de Bet • ArshSm and by the anonymous writer in 
Boissonade. The account of these events was 
written in the spring of 524 A. D. in Syria; they 
happened therefore towards the end of 523. 

Other explanations are also given, e. g. that 
the “people of the ditch” were Daniel and his 
companions (Tabari, Tafsir., s. loc.), a view which 
Geiger (Was hat Mohammed etc., p. 192) and 
Loth (Zeitschr. d. Deutseh. Morgenl. Gesellseh.., 
XXXV, 121) regard as probable. — According to 
a tradition in ThaJabi the „ people of the ditch” 
were Antiochus in Syria, Nebuchadnezzar in Persia, 
and Dhn Nuwas in Yemen. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hisham (ed. WUstenf.), 
p. 24 et seq.-, Tabari (ed. de Goeje), I, 925; the 
Kor’anic commentaries on SQra 85, 4 et seq. ; 
Mas'udI, Marudj (Paris), I, 129 et seq.-, Caussin 
de Perceval, £ssai sur Phistore des Arabes, I, 
128 et seq.-, Noldeke, Geschichte der Araber u. 
Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Leiden, 1879), 
p. 185 et seq.-, Assemannus, Bibliotheca orien- 
talis, I, 364 et seq. ; Guidi, La lettera di Simeone 
vescovo di Beth~Arssam sopra i martiri emeriti 
(Memorie delP Accademia dei Lincei, 1881, p, 
471 et seq.')-, Boissonade, Ante data graeca, V, 
I et seq. ; Fell, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellseh., XXXV, i et seq. ; Duval, Litterature 
syriaque, p. 136 et seq.-, Tha'labl, Kisas al- 
Anbiya^ (Cairo, 1297), p. 421 et seq. 

_ (A. J. Wensin'ck.). 

A'SHAR. [See 'ushr.] 

al-ASH'ARI, Abu Burda 'Amir b. 'AbI Musa, 
judge and traditionist. When Shablb b. Yazid ap¬ 
peared at the head of the Kharidjites in the year 
76 (695-696) and surprised Kufa, Abu Burda had 
also to pay homage to the insurgent. Later he 
was appointed judge in Kufa. Through his personal 


qualities he gained great regard as occupant of 
this office; besides he was considered to be well 
versed in Muhammadan tradition. According to 
the usual account he died in the year 103 (721-722); 
but 104, 106 and 107 are also given as the year 
of his death. 

Bibliography-. Ibn Sa'd, vi. 187; Tabari 

(ed. de Goeje), ii. 131 et seq. ; Nawawl (ed. 

Wustenfeld), p. 653 et seq. ; Ibn Khallikan 

(Trans, of de Slane), ii. 2 et seq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

al-ASH'ARI, Abu ’l-Hasan 'AlI, famous theolo¬ 
gian, born at Basra in the year 260 (873-874), 
descendant of the above-named. The complete 
genealogy is: 'All b. Isma'il b. Ishak b. Salim 
b. Isma'il b. 'Abd AUah b. Musa b. Bilal b. Abl 
Burda. Until his 40. year he was a zealous pupil 
of the Mu'tazilite theologian al-Djubba'i [q. v.], 
then on the occasion of a dispute with his teacher 
on the fitness of God's predeterminations disagreed 
with him and went his own way. But Spitta has 
shown that we have to do here with a biassed 
legend and that probably the study of the traditions 
elucidated for him the contradiction between the 
Mu'tazilite views and the spirit of Islam. However 
that may be, he henceforth championed the orthodox 
views against the Mu'tazilites and composed a 
large number of works of a dogmatic and polemic 
nature. Ibn Furak states that their number amounted 
to about 300, Ibn Asakir gives the titles of 93 of them, 
which are repeated with occasional notes in Spitta, 
Zur Geschichte Abu 'l-Hasan al-Afari's p. 63 
et seq. Only a few of them have been preserved, 
and are enumerated by Brockelmann, Gesch. -der 
arab. Litter., I, 195. The work al-lbana^an Usiil 
al-Diyana^ was printed with three supplements ’ at 
Haidarabad in 1321 (1903). Also a Risala fi isti/han 
al-^awd fi 'l-JCalam (ibid. 1323). His philoso¬ 
phical system is sometimes disparagingly judged. 
Cf. Goldziher, Beitrdge zur Litteraturgeschichte 
der Sfa, Sitzungsberichte, Vienna, Bd. LXXVIII, 
p. 472 et seq. For the rest he belonged to the 
Madhhab of aafi'ites. He spent the closing years 
of his life in Baghdad and died there in the 
year 324 ^( 935 )- 

Al-A.^ ari enjoys the credit of having overcome 
the antipathy of the older Muhammadan scholars to 
dialectic in articles of faith by his successful utili¬ 
sation of it to combat the Mu'tazilites and the 
chiefs of other sects who were suspected of heresy. 
He is, therefore, the founder of orthodox scholasti¬ 
cism (Kalam), since the few orthodox teachers 
who had ventured on it before him had too little 
culture to be able to avoid giving offence by 
certain of their expressions. His method in conse¬ 
quence found acceptance especially with the Sha- 
hitK, and he gathered round him a circle of 
pupils from whose midst there went forth various 
famous theologians who developed and spread his 
dogmas. The best-known of these older Asli'arites 
^t>n Furak, al-IsfaraTnI,al-Kushairi 

al-^uwaini (ImSm al-Haramain) and especiaUy 
al-Ghazall. Outside the Madhhab of al-Shafi”! the 
opinions of al-Ash'ari met with less recognition. 
Ihe Hanafites preferred the doctrine of his contem¬ 
porary al-Maturldl, who however differed from him 
only in subordinate controversial points- the Han 
halites kept to the old point of view and remained 
opponents of the Ash'arite school. In Spain Ibn 
Hazm [q. v.] opposed the doctrine of al-Ash^ari 
Lnder the first Seldjuk, Toghnif-Beg, the dTstin- 
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guished Ash'arite teachers were even persecuted 
at the instance of the Wazir al-Kunduri; however, 
his successor, Nizam al-Mulk soon put an end 
to this treatment of them. They gained more and 
more influence generally, especially through the 
writings of the famous al-Ghazali. In the Ma gh rib 
they found an ardent champion in Ibn Tumart, 
the founder of the empire of the Almohades. The 
eventual result was that the Ash'^arite Kalani was 
everywhere taught in the schools of the Sunnis 
and the initial opposition became silent. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wustenf.), 
N*. 440; Fihrist (ed. Fliigel), I, 181; Shah- 
rastani (ed. Cureton), p. 65 et seq.\ Spitta, Zur 
Geschichte Abu 'l-Hasan al-Asarts ; Mehren, 
Expose de la Reforme de PIslamisme etc., in 
Travaux de la feme Session du Congr'es des 
Orient. (St. Petersburg), p. 167 jfj.; Schreiner, 
Zur Geschichte des Afaritentums in Actes du 
gi'eme Congr'es intern, des Orient..! Sect. I^, 79 
et seq. ; Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology etc., p. 187 et seq. 
al-ASKPARI, Abu Musa ‘Abd Allah b. ^is, 
governor. Abu Musa belonged to Yemen and 
early accepted Islam. According to the usual 
tradition, after his conversion in Mekka he joined 
the emigration to Abyssinia and only retured on 
the conquest of Khaibar. Thereupon he was ap¬ 
pointed governor of a district by Muhammad. In 
the year 17 (638) ‘Omar conferred on him the 
governorship of Basra on the deposition of al- 
Mughira b. Shu'ba. It was no light task however 
to hold the restless Beduin in check, and when 
Abu Musa set out to assume his office he took 
with him twenty nine distinguished men in order 
to strengthen his position. When the inhabitants 
of Kufa were dissatisfied with their governors the 
Caliph acquiesced in their desires, and since they 
declared they would like best of all to have 
Abu Musa he was transferred to Kufa in the year 
22 (642-643). But soon it proved that the new 
governor was unable to satisfy the capricious 
people of Kufa, and he was recalled after a year 
and was given back his post in Basra. Soon after 
he was sued before the Caliph who, however, 
accepted his excuses, and even after ‘Omar’s death 
Abu Musa, who had distinguished himself as a 
commander on the field, filled the governorship 
of Basra. But some years after ‘Othman’s accession 
he was deposed and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir nominated 
his successor, whereupon Abu Musa settled in 
Kufa. In the year 34 (654-655)‘Othman appointed 
him governor of Kofa; but when on the murder 
of the Caliph this town joined the cause of ‘All, 
Abn Musa was forced aside and had to flee. Once 
again he appears in the history of Islam, for, 
when hostilities were interrupted in the Battle of 
$iffln in the month of Safar, 37 (July, 657), and 
the combatants agreed to leave the decision as to 
whether the sovereignty belonged to ‘All or to 
Mu‘awiya to two impartial arbiters, Abu Musa 
and ‘Amr b. al-‘AsI were entrusted with the com¬ 
mission. In Ramadan of this year (February, 658) 
the two arbiters met in Dumat al-Djandd (or 
rather in Adhroh [q. v.]). Here Abu Msisa was 
outwitted, and declaring both ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya 
unworthy of the Caliphate left the choice of a 
successor to the Islamic community. ‘Amr then 
stepped forward and agreed with him in regard 
to ‘All, but authorised Mu‘awiya’s possession of 
the dignity. This was the end of Abu Musa’s 


political activity. Equally unpopular with both 
parties he only writh difficulty managed to save 
himself and escape to Mekka. But here also he 
felt insecure, and later betook himself to Kufa. 
The year of his death is variously given. According 
to the oldest tradition he died in Kufa in the 
year 42 (662-663) o’" ™ S^- 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa‘d, iv. i. 78 et seq.\ 
vi. 9; Ya‘kubl (^. Houtsma), ii. 136 et seq.-, 
Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), p. 55 et seq.-, Tabari 
(ed. de Goeje), see Index; Ibn al Athlr (ed. 
Tomb.) i. 9 et seq.-, Nawawl (ed. Wustenf.), p. 
758; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen, i. 72 et seq.-, 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland, 
i. 243 et seq. ; Muir, The Caliphate, its Rise, 
Decline and Fall (3 Ed.), p. 189 rfy.; Caetani, 
Annali dell' Islam passim. 

(K. V. Zetterst£en.) 

al-ASITATH b. Kais b. Ma‘dikarib, Kindite 
prince in Hadramawt. His real name was Ma‘dikarib. 
He was called al-Ash‘ath because of his ever un¬ 
kempt hair. Rare epithets given to him are al- 
Ashadjdj, “who has a scar on his head”, and ‘Urf 
al-Nar, a South-Arabian term used to denote a 
traitor. His Kunya is Abu Muhammad. His father, 
who on the fall of the dynasty of Akil al-Murar 
was the real heir to the chieftainship amongst the 
Kindites was murdered by the Muradites. To avenge 
his father’s death he undertook an expedition against 
them, but was taken prisoner and had to pay 
3000 camels for his ransom. In the year 10(631) 
he was the leader of the embassy which announced 
to the prophet the submission of a section of the 
Kindites. According to some he had by that time 
already married Umm Farwa (or Kuraiba), sister 
of Abu Bakr, but could not take her with him 
to Hadramawt. A sister of his was engaged to 
Muhammad; but Muhammad died before the nup¬ 
tials. Perhaps even in Muhammad’s life-time he 
had. provoked disturbances amongst the Kindites. 
In any case after Muhammad’s death (632) he 
brought about the defection of his clan, the al-Hariffi 
b. Mu‘awiya, to whom the ‘Amr b. Mu'awiya, 
having been driven to extremities by the conduct 
of the Muhammadans had previously attached 
themselves. He was defeated by the army of the 
Muhammadans which had meantime advanced 
against him, and he threw himself into the citadel 
of al-Nudjair. When he saw that there was no 
help for it he made a compact with the besiegers, 
according to which his person and that of 9 
others should be immune from danger if he sur¬ 
rendered the citadel. But since he, as it is said, 
omitted when drawing up the contract to insert 
his own name in the list he was within an ace of 
being executed. However it was decided to send 
him a prisoner to Medina for the Caliph to decide 
what was to be done with him; there he succeeded 
in securing not only his pardon but also rein¬ 
statement in his dignity. At this time [cf. supra] 
Abu Bakr gave him his sister in marriage. He 
then remained in Medina. When ‘Omar in the 
year 15 (636) for the first time employed South- 
Arabian troops to cooperate with him in the 
Persian war which had then entered on a new 
stage, al-Ash‘ath and his Kindites took part under 
the leadership of Sa‘d. He fought at Kadisiya, 
Mada’in, Nahawand, and also in Syria at the 
Yarmuk, where he lost his one eye. On the founding 
of Kafa he was among the first settlers, and 
possessed a house there until his death. In the 
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year 26 (646-647), in the reign of 'Ofeman, al- 
Walld b. %’kba after his campaign of conquest 
in Adharbaidjan appointed him his representative 
there. He even became governor and administered 
the province under ^Ali also, who however recalled 
him since he needed him and his troops in the 
wmr against Mu‘'awiya. Here he rendered good 
service at first, and took an energetic part in the 
fighting at Siffin. But in the decisive battle 
37 = 657) he simply caused 'All to comply with 
the pressing demand for a court of arbitration, to 
terminate the battle, and to send him to negotiate 
with Mu'awiya. There he agreed upon the moda¬ 
lities of the court of arbitration, and next forced 
'All to send the unsuitable Abu Musa to this 
court as his advocate. When the arbitration-court 
turned out to be but a trick it was mainly he 
who restrained 'All from at once resuming the 
fight with Mu'awiya. The remainder of his life 
he spent among his kinsmen in Kufa. He died in 
the year 41 (661-662), shortly after the conclusion 
of peace between Hasan b. 'All (who moreover 
was married to a daughter of his) and Mu'awiya. 
His whole family, from his father to his grandson, 
was regarded as a nest of traitors. 

Bibliography. Caetani, Annali dell' 

Index; Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des 

Mohammad.^ Index; A. Muller, Der Islam im 

Morgen- %ind Abendland.^ p. 182, 319, 323 ) 33 °- 

(Reckendorf.) 

'ASHi (a.), li v e n i n g, night, time of the night- 
prayer. 

6 ELEBI, author of one of the oldest 
biographies of Osmanli-Turkish poets. His full 
name is al-Saiyid Pir Muhammad b. al-Saiyid 'All 
al-Natta'r. Mu'allim Nadji in his Asaml gives 924 
(1518) as the year of his birth, Sami in the 
Mdmus al-A'lam 926 (1520). There is disagreement 
also as to the place of his birth (Latifl and 
Kinalizade; Brussa; Riyadi and Nadji: Roumelia.) 
At the conclusion of his studies he was judge in 
various Roumelian towns (Silivri, Prishtina, Ser- 
fldje), and finally in Uskiib, where he remained 
until the end of his life. According to Kinalizade 
Hasan Celebi the year of his death was 976 
(1568-1569), according to HadjdjI Khalifa and 
Mu'allim Nadji 979(1571-1572). The year 939 given 
in Sami is a printer's error for 979, as we gather 
from his statement that “he was a contemporary 
of Kinalizade, author of the Tadhkira., and died 
in the same year.” Here of course Sami has mis¬ 
taken the two Kinalizade, father and son. Under 
Kinalizade he gives the dates correctly (979 for 
the father, 1012 for the son). 

'Ashik Celebi's chief work is the Biographies 
of the Poets Alasjilfir al-Shilara' (HadjdjI Khalifa 
NO. 2815 and 12059), commonly called Tadhkirat 
al-Shilara'. It is more extensive than that of 
Latifi, and is of great value especially for the 
contemporary poets, some of whom the author 
knew personnally. Gibb used it extensively in his 
History of Ottoman Poetry (cf. the Index); 
Kinalizade says, that the circumstances and charac¬ 
teristics of the earlier poets have been carefully 
investigated in it, but that the style is without 
charm. The work was completed in 976. Gibb 
possessed MSS. (see his History of Ottoman Poetry.^ 
^) 139)) and there are two exemplars in Vienna, 
the_older having the date 994 (1586). 

^ 'A^ik found expression also in poetry. HadjdjI 
I^allfa in N®. 553 mentions a Hlwan and in N®. 


7697 a Shekrengsz of his. Further he translated 
various Arabic works into Turkish. The following 
may be mentioned: 

I. al-Tibr al-masbiik ft Naspfih al-Muluk of 
al-Ghazall; — 2. Ra'ood al-Akhyar of Muhyi 
' 1 -Din Muhammad b. al-KhatIb Kasim (extant in 
Vienna); — 3. al-Siyasa al-sharHya ft Isfdh al- 
Rlf'i wa 'l-Rallya of Ibn Taimlya; — 4. A com¬ 
mentary to the Hadith-i-arbclun of Ibn Kamal- 
Pasha Shams al-DIn Ahmad b. SulaimSn (died 
946 = 1539-1540; cf. Fliigel, Ratal. IPien, III, 
537); — 5- A translation of Tashkopriizade's Sha- 
kaik al-Ntlmdniya (see Nadji); — 6. A trans¬ 
lation of the Histoiy of Medina of 'Omar al-Hafiz 
(HadjdjI ^alifa N». 4772). (F. Giese). 

'ASHIK PASHA, his real name was 'All; he 
was the oldest of the West-Turkish poets, and 
wrote a large work entirely in Turkish. He was 
the son of al-Mulchlis, the son of Shailch Ilyas, 
who had the surname Baba Ilyas. Concerning the 
lives of these three we have little information, 
and it is often contradictory. 'Ashik Pasha lived 
in Kir-Shehr in Anatolia under the reigns of the 
Sultans 'Othman and Orkhan. He was bom in 
670 (1271-1272), and died on the 13. Safar, 733 
(3. Nov., 1332). There is extant a long Mathnawl- 
poem of his, with the title Gharlb-Ndme, but 
which is usually, even if inaccurately, called the 
“Dlwan of 'Ashik”. Ha djdj I Khalifa mentions it 
under the title Ma’'arif-Name. It consists of 10 
Bab of 10 Destan each, and, corresponding to the 
metre of the Mathnawl of ^al 5 l al-Dln and of 
the Rebab-Name of Sultan Weled, is composed in 
hexameter Ramal. It was completed in the year 
730 (1329-1330), three years therefore before the 
death of 'Ashik. It was intended to introduce those 
Turks who did not understand Arabic or Persian 
to the doctrines of Sufism, which — naturally 
systemless — are dealt with and explained by 
means of examples. If the work be poetically 
valueless yet this first attempt deserves full recog¬ 
nition on the linguistic side. 

The Gharlb-Name has not yet been printed; 
MSS. are numerous. Besides those mentioned in 
Rieu, Cat. of the Turk. MSS. in the British 
AIttseum, p. i 6 l“, last paragraph, and in Pertsch, 
Verzeichn. d. tiirk. Hss. d. Ronigl. Bibl. zu Berlin, 
N®. 359, the author of the present article has in 
his possession a well-preserved, excellently written 
exemplar. 

Bibliography. Gibb, History of Ottoman 

Poetry i. 176 et seq.', Hammer, Gesch. d. Osman. 

Dichtk., i. 54. (F. Giese.) 

'ASHIK-PASHA ZADE, great-grandson of the 
above; his real name is, Ahmad b. Yahya b. 
Salman b. 'Ashik-Pasha; the oldest Osmanli histo¬ 
rian. His work had already become rare by the 
time of HadjdjI IGiallfa; a fragment is extant in 
the Vienna Hofbibliothek (Fliigel, Ratal., 'n. 206). 

ASHIR (French, Achir), ancient fortified town 
whose ruins lie S. E. of Medea on the Kaf ’ 1 -akhdar, 
on the south-eastern slope of the mountains of 
Titerl, situated 0° 57' E. Long. (Paris), 35° 55' 
N. Lat. These ruins are built upon a rock, now 
called Banya or Manzah bint al-Sultan, which 
falls sheer away in high precipices, and has a 
surface of about 95 acres, and they are without 
doubt those of Ashlr as it is described to us by the 
Arab historians and geographers. The town has an 
exceedingly picturesque site and obtains excellent 
water from two copious springs, now called 'Ain 
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Banya and 'Ain Bahlra. The town formed a natural 
stronghold and could be attacked only on the 
east from the ridges of the Djebel Tsemsal. There 
the citadel was built, now called Manzah bint 
al-Sultan^ which was protected on one side by 
an inaccessible mountain-ridge, and on the others 
by walls. About I'/j mis. N, W. of Banya, and 
exactly opposite it ruins are to be seen on the 
flat scattered over an area of about 37 acres, 
which are now called Ashir or el-Yashir. Traces 
of three gateways can still be recognised; other¬ 
wise the ground is now under cultivation, and 
only the remains of tiles, bricks and rubbish heaps 
in the upper part of the town bear evidence of 
the town that once stood there. About 372 mis. 
as the crow flies to the west of the modern 
el-YasljIr, on the northern declivity of the Kaf 
’ 1 -akhdar are situated the ruins, now called Manzah 
bint al-Sultan, of the citadel which stood upon 
a projection of the rock slightly flattened, steep 
at almost every point and insurmountable. Running 
from S. to N., and about 3960 ft. high this rock 
is clearly separated from the central point of the 
chain which rises about 490 feet higher, and 
stands vertical to the Kaf ’ 1 -akhdar. The plan of 
the citadel forms a quadrilateral of about 905 ft. X 
82 ft. There can still be seen the remains of a 
bastion, two piles, a cistern, a tower and an 
inner court. A single door placed in the west 
wall and commanded by the middle tower served 
as entrance. A foot path, which is impracticable 
at several points and is still used by the people 
of the tribe Rab'lya, went through the pass of 
the Kaf Smir and joined those three places. 

The last-named part, Manzah bint al-Sultan, is 
undoubtedly the ancient Ashir or Ashlr-Ziri; el- 
Yashir, on the other hand, is the town built by 
command of the Fatimid-Caliph al-Mansur, and 
finally Banya the recently built Aihlr. 

Ashir or Ashir was founded between 324 and 
334 (30. Nov., 945 — 2 Aug., 946) by Ziri b. 
Manad, chieftain of the Sanha^a, a large Berber- 
tribe, which possessed almost the entire modern 
D^partement of Algiers with Tiaret and Biskra 
excepting Greater Kabylia. The Fatimid Caliph 
Abu Tahir Isma'il, later called al-Mansnr, com¬ 
missioned his vassal Ziri to extend the town. Abu 
’ 1 -Futuh Yusuf Buluggin, son and successor of 
Ziri, transported to Ashir the inhabitants of 
Tlemcen who had risen in revolt in 361 (24 Oct., 
971 — 12 Oct., 972). The governorship of Ashir 
was preserved under this prince and his succes¬ 
sors and direct heirs Abu ’ 1 -Fath al-Mansur and 
Abu Manad Badls in almost unbroken succession 
from 337 (987-988) till Hammad b. Buluggin, 
the founder of the Kal'a of the Banu Hammad 
and of the Hammadid-dynasty. In 395 (1004-1005) 
Ashir was besieged by the Zenata, w’ho however 
had to flee before the advance of Hammad. In 
408 (1017-1018) on the ratification of his indepen¬ 
dence Hammad obtained permanent possession of 
the town. In 468 (1075-1076) Ashir was tem¬ 
porarily occupied by the Zenata al-Muntasir b. 
IQrazrun, but soon after came again under the 
dominion of the Hammad. In 495 (lioi—1102) 
Tashfin b. Tinamer, governor of Tlemcen, took 
possession of the town in name of the Almoravid 
Yusuf b. Tashfin, and utterly demolished it. 
Rebuilt by the Hammadids Ashir fell into the 
power of the Sanhadjid GhazI, who availed him¬ 
self of the arrival in BidjSya of his ally, the 


Almoravid governor Abu Ghaniya, to obtain the 
mastery of Ashir (c. 580=1184-1185). 

After this date Ashir became forgotten, so that 
we do not know when it disappeared to leave 
only a heap of ruins as evidence of its former 
splendour. 

Ashir was the birth place of Abn Muhammad 
'Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 'Abd AUah al- 
Sanhadji al-Ashiri, jurist, collector of traditions, 
grammarian and litterateur, who died at Baalbek 
in 561 (1165-1166); according to the author of 
the Tadj al-Arus however this scholar belonged 
to Ashira, a hamlet in the neighbourhood of 
Saragossa in Spain. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mtfdpam i. 286; 
Ibn Khaldun (Transl. of de Slane), ii. 4 et seq..^ 
489; Revue Afr..^ xiii. 116 et eeq.\ Foumel, 
Les Berbers.^ ii. 208; Ibn I^allikan (Cairo, 
1310), i. 86, 98, 197; Ibn ‘Adhari (Transl. of 
Fagnan), i. 313—397, passim; Ibn al-Athir, 
Annales du Maghrib (Transl. of Fagnan), p. 
374—406; Idrisi, Descr. de I'Afr. et de I'Espagne 
(Transl. of Dozy and de Goeje), p. 85; Marasid 
al-Ittil^ (ed. Juynboll) i. 70; Kitdb al-istibsar 
(Transl. of Fagnan), p. 105; Berbrugger, 
milit. de la grande kabylie, p. 163; al-Bakri 
(Transl. de Slane), p. 144; Ibn Hawkal, in 
yotirn. Asiat.., 3. Serie, Pt. xiii. p. 235; Pelissier, 
Memoires hist, et geogr. sur I'Algerie.^ p. 413; 
Rodet, Notice sur les mines de Manzah bint 
el-Sultan., Yachir ou El-Achir et Benia., with 
map. Ms. published by the editors of the Revue 
Africaine. (M. Bencheneb.) 

'ASHIRA (a.), tribe, syn. Kabila [q. v.]. 
ASHKABAD, properly 'IshkSbXd (^Ashk, Turk, 
form of the Arab.-Pers. '^Ishk, “love”), Russ. 
Askhabad, capital of the Trans-Caspian region; 
19, 428 inhabitants (1897); first became a town¬ 
ship under the Russian regime; previous to 1881 
was the most important Turkoman-Aul (500 tents) 
in the district of Akhal-Tekke [q. v.]. The town 
possesses a museum (contains also ethnological 
exhibits of the Turkomans) and a public library 
(possesses also some Persian Mss.). Some 4-5 mis. 
to the West are the ruins of the town Nasa (two 
ruin-mounds, no remains of ancient buildings 
appear on the surface); 6-7 mis. to the East are 
the ruins of the town Anaw (remains of a fine 
mosque with inscription of the builder Abu ’ 1 -Kasim 
Babar, died 861 = 1456-1457)- 

_ (W. Barthold.) 

al-ASHMUNAIN, town in Upper Egypt. Al- 
Ashmunain, more correctly al-Ushmunain, lies 
between the Nile and the Bahr Yusuf, about 27° 
47' N. Lat., not far from the railway-station Roda 
in Upper Egypt. It is a small country-town 
{Nahiya) of 3855 (including 3 dependencies, 7729) 
inhabitants, and belongs to the district (Markaz) 
of Mallawi in the province of Asyut. 

This place which is now quite unimportant 
was formerly one of the chief towns of Egypt. 
The name — an Arabic dual — corresponds to the 
old Egyptian Khmunu, the Coptic Shmun; the 
Greeks and Romans called the town Hermopolis 
Magna. Some ruins still witness to its former 
greatness. In the Coptic-Arabic Saga the Eponym 
Ushmun, son of Misr, is regarded as the founder. 
The modern name, for which however there is 
extant evidence in early Arab times, as a dual 
points to a double Ushmun, and can only have 
originated in the Arabic period; and certainly 
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the Papyri of the i. and ii. centuries of Islam 
know of two places, Ushmun al-Sufla and Ushmun 
al-'Ula, i. e. Lower- and Upper-Ughmun. One of 
these two towns is the ancient Hermopolis, the 
other is doubtless of late foundation, and was 
made possible through the drying up of the Bahr 
Ynsuf or through the shifting of the Nile-bed, 
a matter about which there are various accounts 
existing. The double-name of this transition-period 
then adhered to the new town. First as Shmun 
was in ancient time the capital of a so 

Ashmunain became in the Islamic period the 
representative town of a Kura^ and, on the in¬ 
auguration of the provincial divisions under the 
Fatimid al-Mustansir, the capital of a province. 
It flourished till late into the Mamluk-period, but 
by 1720, in consequence of a fresh change of the 
Nile-bed, the neighbouring town Mallawl became 
the chief town; the same conditions resulted later 
in the preeminence of Minia (Munyat al-Khasib). 

In the Middle Ages Ashmunain was famed for 
its fertility. Red woollen-carpets after the fashion 
of the Armenian Kirmiz-carpets were also manu¬ 
factured there. Owing to the sheep-rearing of the 
Arabs who encamped in its neighbourhood it 
became a centre for the manufacture of wool, and 
the products (garments) were exported. 

Makrizi informs us about all manner of legen¬ 
dary buildings, and especially of a walled passage 
under the Nile connecting it with Ansina, the 
ancient Antipoe. 

The town must not be confused jwith two other 
places of the same name in Egypt, U.shmun (or 
Usljmum) al-Rumman near Damietta and Usljmun 
(al-Djuraisat) in the province of Manuflya. 

Bibliography. Yakut, MiPdgam (ed. 
Wustenf.), i. 283; Ibn Dji'an, p. 173; MakrizI, 
Khitaty i. 238; “^All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-diadida.^ 
viii. 74; Kalkashandl (Transl. of Wustenfsld), 
p. 94, 103; Quatremere, Mimoires sttr TEgypte., 
i. 490; Am^lineau, Geographie de VEgypte a 
I'epoqtie cople., p. 167; Papyri Schott Reinhardt.^ 
i. 21; Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire Geographique 
de VEgypte.. p. 41 ; Baedeker, Egypt and the 
Sudan (6. Ed.), p. 213. (C. H. Becker). 

al-ASHRAF, name of three Aiyubids. 

I. Al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar al-DIn Abu 
’ 1 -Fath Musa was a son of al-‘Adil I. [q. v.], 
and thus a nephew of Saladin. Born in Cairo or 
in Karak in the year 578 (1182-1183), he received 
from his father in the year 598 (1201-1202) the 
governorship of Edessa to which Harran was added 
later. He quarrelled with the Zengid Nur al-Din 
Arslan-Shah of Mosul, and defeated him in the 
year 600 (1204) in the battle of Bain al-Nahrain. 
Later his father transferred to him also Khilat, 
Maiyafarikin and other towns, and from the year 
606 (1209-1210) on he conquered the larger part 
of Mesopotamia; his residence was at al-Rakka. 
On the death of al-Zahir GhazI of Aleppo (613 = 
1216) he saved Aleppo to his line, when it was 
threatened by Saladin’s unfortunate son al-Afdal 
and Kai-KawUs of Rum (Asia Minor). 

When on his father’s death the Franks lay before 
Damietta, he decided after some hesitation to hasten 
to the help of his brother al-Kamil, the new 
head of the family. The reconquest of Damietta 
was ascribed to his lucky star. When on the death 
of al-Mu'^azzam of Damascus his son al-Nasir was 
attacked by al-Kamil, he joined first al-Nasir, but 
soon after al-Kamil, who transferred to him Damas¬ 


cus in return for his yielding up his claims to a por¬ 
tion of his eastern possessions (626 = 1229). Shortly 
afterwards he allied himself with Kai-Kobad of 
Rum against the common enemy Djalal al-Din 
Khwarizm-Shah, last prince of this house, who was 
being hard pressed by the Mongols; him they 
defeated in the year 627 (1230). Soon afterwards 
the Aiyubid Princes al-Ashraf and al-Kamil were 
at variance with Kai-Kobad, who made an attack 
on Mesopotamia (631 =: 1233-1234); their expedi¬ 
tion w'as at first unfortunate, but they succeeded 
in repelling the Seldjuk in the year 633 (1235-1236). 
Thereafter al-Ashraf, obviously from jealousy, broke 
with al-Kamil, and the latter took the field against 
him, but, before arms could decide the issue, al- 
Ashraf died in Damascus on the 4. Muharram, 
63s (27- August, 1237). Al-Ashraf was reputed 
for his liberality and kindliness, and so was beloved 
by his subjects. Nothwithstanding the praise lavished 
on him he cannot be placed on a level with the 
great princes of his house. 

Bibliography. Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ {Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades', Hist. Or...\.%o —113); 
also (Constantinople), iii. 116 ff.; Ibn Khallikgn 
(Transl. of de Slane), iii. 486 ff.; Dhail Kitab 
al-Rau'datain (^Recueil etc., v. 158 ff.); Ibn 
Khaldun, ^Ibar.. v. 339 ff.; A. Muller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- und Abendland^ ii. 163 ff. 

2. Al-Mauk al-Ashraf Muzaffar al-Din 
MCs 5 , son of al-MansOr Ibrahim, was the last 
Prince of Hims of the house of the Aiyubids 
(Line of Shirkuh). He succeeded his father in the 
year 644 (1246-1247). Two years later aI-N 5 sir 
of the Aleppo-line supplanted him against the 
wishes of al-Salih of Egypt. On the invasion of 
the Mongols he was restored to his states, and 
his position confirmed later by the Mamluk Kutuz. 
The dynasty became extinct on his death (661 = 
1262-1263), and Hims was administered directly 
by the Mamluks. 

Bibliography. Abu ’l-Fida” {Recueil des 
Historiens des CroisadesHist. Oz-., i. 124—150); 
also (Constantinople), iii. 184 ff. 

3. Al-Malik al-Ashraf Musa, son of Yusuf 
and grandson of the last Aiyubid prince of Yemen, 
Yusuf; in the year 648 (1250) this lad of six 
years was proclaimed by the first Egyptian Mamluk 
Sultan, Aibek, as nominal master of Egypt. The 
comedy lasted for two years. Nothing further is 
known about him. 

Bibliography. Quatremere, Histoire des 
Sultans Mamlouks.. i. I, y. 8—37; MakrizI, 
Khitat.. ii. 237; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ {Recueil des Histo¬ 
riens des Croisades\ Hist. Or... i. 130—133); 
also t(Constantinople), iii. 192; S. Lane Poole, 
A History of Egypt.. 257 f. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

al-ASHRAF, name of several Mamluk-princes. 
[See barsbey, djanbalat, inal, ka^itbey, kansBh 
GHUrI, KHALIL, KUEJUK and Tumanbey.] 

ASHRAF (Ashruf, Eshref), town in the Persian 
province of Mazandaran and chief town of a district 
{Biiluk) of the same name, situated 53° 40' E. 
Long. (Greenw.) and 36" 40' N. Lat., distant about 
6 mis. from the South-Eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, on the road leading from Astarabadh to Sari, 
about 40 mis. to the west of Astarabadh. This 
town, built at the foot of the Elburs range, is 
distinguished by its picturesque site and wealth 
of vegetation above all the others on the south 
coast of the Caspian Sea; the district of Ashraf 
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however is one of the poorest in the whole province 
of Mazandaran; excellent rice, cotton and sugar¬ 
cane are cultivated in the villages. Of trees the 
pomegranate, lemon and mulberry trees grow best. 
Before the time of Shah ‘^Abbas I. Ashraf was an 
unimportant village; its situation so pleased this 
Persian king that he made it an imperial residence 
(1021 = 1613), and in its gardens erected palaces 
which, according to the Persians, had no equal in 
splendour and grandeur. The palmy days of the 
town fall into the period of Shah 'Abbas I., the 
Great, who chose it wherein to set up his splendid 
court; in 1627 there were 2000 families living in 
it, and it contained no less than 300 public baths. 
About the middle of the xviii. cent. Ashraf was 
more than once the scene of civic disorders, and 
was also repeatedly plundered by the Turkomans. 
These internal disorders and the dangers which 
constantly threatened from without caused many 
inhabitants to leave Ashraf. And so the town, in 
which the peace between Turkey and Persia was 
concluded on 3. October, 1727, again fell into 
neglect and gradually into decay. It has now 
declined into a large but unimportant village of 
845 houses (in i860), therefore of about 8—10000 
inhabitants, who support themselves mainly by a 
transit-trade, the cultivation of cotton and silk. 

The gardens, well-known under the name Bagh-i 
Shah (“King’s Park”), lie to the south-west of the 
town at the foot of the mountain Sut-i KulSm, 
and are divided into 6 contiguous gardens, separated 
from each other by high walls and contain a 
number of palaces and other buildings. In the 
course of time they have all suffered so much 
from fire, devastation and earthquake that they 
now give no idea of their former splendour. The. 
palace Cihil-Sutun which was reerected by NSdir- 
Shah in 1144 (1731) after a conflagration is the 
best preserved. Fully '/j 1 ° Ihe north of the 

town ‘Abbas erected upon a mountain with a 
magnificent view another palace with an obser¬ 
vatory, which is now usually called Safiabadh 
after Shah ‘Abbas’ successor Safi; it is also lying 
in ruins. 

Bibliography. J. Hanway’s Travels (Ham¬ 
burg, 1754), i. 215 ff.; W. Ouseley Travels in 
Various Countries of the Aar/(London, 1819— 
1823), iii. 270 ff.; Fraser, Travels and Adven¬ 
tures etc. i?i the Southern Bank of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea (London, 1826), p. 12—30; K. Ritter, 
Erdkunde.^ viii. 523—527; H. Brug.sch, Reise 
der preuss. Gesandsch. nach Persien (Leipzig, 
1862), ii. 462; Haentzsche, in Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xviii. 672—679 
(gives detailed description of the present con¬ 
dition of the palaces); Melgunofs statement in 
Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxi. 
242 and Die siidlichen Uferdes kapischen Meeres 
(Leipzig, i868\ p. 10, 61, 149, 152—162; B. 
Dorn, Caspia = Abh. der russ. Akad. d. Wissens..^ 
xxiii (1875), N«. I, p. 74, 315; J. Blaramberg, 
in Petermann's Geogr. Mitt.., 1875, p. 153 ff. (on 
the palaces of Aghraf); B. Dom, Arwr nach 
Masenderan im Jahre /S60, edited by V. Rosen 
(St. Petersburg, 1895); F. Sarre in Zeitschr. f. 
Erdkunde.^ 1902, p. 106 ff. (Streck.) 

ASHRAFI, also SharifI, sequin, dinar gold-coin. 
Cf. Dozy and Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagn. 
et portug. derives de VArabe., 2. ed., p. 353. 

ASHRAFIYA, Dervish-order (according to 
d’Ohsson), which takes its name from ‘Abd Allah 


Ashraf (Eshref) Rumi, died 899 (1493) in Cin Iznik. 

al-ASHTAR, Malik b. al-Harith al-Nakh% 
loyal companion and lieutenant of the Caliph ‘All b. 
Abl Talib; accompanied him on a campaign against 
the Byzantines on the northern frontier ot Syria 
(Beladhorl, ed. de Goeje, p. 164); conveyed to 
Medina the complaints of the habitants of Kufa 
about the forestalling of estates which Sa'id b. 
al-‘As, governor of ‘Irak, was executing for ‘Othman 
on behalf of the Koraish; but since his mission 
met with no success, he incited the inhabitants to 
revolt, blocked the way for Sa'id, and at the Ca¬ 
liph’s command submitted to Abu Musa ’ 1 -Ash'ari, 
a former governor under ‘Omar. At the time of 
the conspiracy which led to the murder of ‘Oth¬ 
man, he brought 200 men to Medina (35 = 655); 
on being persuaded by ‘All’s promise of reforms 
he returned with his companions, but was met on 
the way by a retainer of the Caliph who carried 
their death-warrant. He did not however take any 
part in besieging ‘Othman’s house ( WaPat al-Ddr) 
nor in his assassination. After this event he com¬ 
pelled some who had remained obstinate to take 
the oath of allegiance to ‘All (Tabari, ed. de Goeje, 
i. 3069), and was commissioned to bring round 
the waverers of Kufa to his master’s side; then 
when ‘All took the field against the rebellious 
Basra he fetched him reinforcements. In the Battle 
of the Camel (10. Djumada II, 36 = 4. Dec., 656) 
he fought hand-to-hand with ‘Abd Allah b. al- 
Zubair (or according to Tabari i. 3201, with‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Attab). In Kufa he vainly endea¬ 
voured to restrain ‘All from sending Djarir b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Badjali to Mu'awiya, after the former had 
pledged himself to urge Mu'awiya to acknowledge 
‘All’s authority (Ya'^ubi, ii. 214); in the campaign 
against Mu'awiya he forced the obstinate inhabi¬ 
tants of Rakka to construct a pontoon across the 
Euphrates (Tabari, i. 3259; Ya'kubI, ii. 218). At 
Siffin he commanded a corps of 4000 cavalry and 
infantry, and was in command at the indecisive 
battle on Tuesday, 7. Safar, 37 (25. July, 657). 
On the following Thursday he commanded the 
attack against the soldiers of Mu'awiya who had 
vowed to fight to the death and had donned the 
green silk turban (Mas'udI, Mtirudj., iv. 35 ®); some 
state that it was he who killed ‘Obaid Allah b. 
‘Omar with a thrust of his lance. On the decisive 
day he overthrew the right flank of the Syrians 
and held victory in his hand, when ‘Amr b. al- 
‘As suggested to Mu'awiya the famous artifice of 
sticking leaves of the Korean on the points of the 
lances. On being referred to by ‘All whom the 
rebels had threatened with death he was in favour 
of continuing the fighting. When ‘Ali proposed 
him as the arbiter for his party, he was rejected 
as having been the chief agent in provoking the 
civil war; he refused in consequence to sign the 
arbitration-agreement. He was appointed governor 
of Egypt, but at Mu'awiya’s instigation was 
poisoned (38 = 658-659; Tab., i. 3393; Beladhorl 
p. 228; Ya'kubI, ii. 227) in Kolzum through a 
honey-drink given him by the Djaistar (Tax-col¬ 
lector, quaestor., Gloss. Tab.). When ‘All received 
news of his death he exclaimed; Li 'l-yadaini 
■wa li 'l-fami (“his hands and his mouth have 
killed him”), Mu'awiya, on the other hand, ex¬ 
claimed: “God has legions IfDfunud) even in 
honey”. He took to himself as surname al-Af'a, 
“the viper” (Mas'udI, Murtidj^ iv. 357). Mu'awiya 
regarded him as one of ‘All’s two right hands. 
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the other was 'Ammar b. Yasir (Tab., i. 3394) 
who fell at Siffin. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 
2927_f., 2999, 3199, 3207, 3338, 3393 f-; 
Mas'^udi, Murudj (Paris), iv, 262—265, 327 f., 
423; Ibn Khaldun, ’’Ibar.^ ii. 2, 142 f.; Ya'kubI 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 206—227; Muller, i)rr 
im Morgen- und Abendland.^ i. 301—304, 309, 
3 ^ 7 , ^9—327, 331, 345 - (Cl. Huart.) 
■^ASHURA^, name of a voluntary fast-day which 
is observed on the to. Muharram. When Muham¬ 
mad came to Medina he adopted from the Jews 
amongst other days the 'Ashura^. The name is ob¬ 
viously the Hebraic with the Aramaic de¬ 

terminative ending; in Lev. 16, 29 it is used of 
the great Day of Atonement. Muhammad retained 
the Jewish custom in the rite, that is, the fast 
was observed on this day from sunset to sunset, 
and not as was usually the case only during the 
day. When in the year 2 Muhammad’s relations 
with the Jews became strained Ramadan was 
chosen as the fast month, and the 'Ashura^- 
fast was no longer a religious duty but was left 
to the option of the individual. — On which day 
of the Arabian year the fast was originally ob¬ 
served cannot now be ascertained owing to our 
defective knowledge of the calendar of the period; 
naturally its observance coincided with the Jewish 
on the 10. TisJjri, and so fell in the autumn. The 
10. Muharram finds early mention as the'Ashura^; 
probably the tenth day of the first Muslim month 
was selected to harmonise with the tenth day of 
the first Jewish month.. From the calculations 
which have already been made it does not seem 
possible that it could have been originally cele¬ 
brated on the 10. Muharram (see Caetani, Annali.^ 
i. 43 « f-)- 

Presumably for the sake of distinguishing them¬ 
selves from the Jews some fi.ved the 9. Muharram 
either along with or in place of the tenth as a 
fast day with the name 

The Jewish origin of the day is obvious; the 
well-known tendency of tradition to trace the 
Islamic customs back to the ancient Arabs, and 
particularly to Abraham, states Oiat the Mekkans 
of olden time fasted on the 'Ashura’. It is not 
impossible that the tenth, as also the first nine 
days of Muharram, did possess a certain holiness 
among the ancient Arabs; but this has nothing 
to do with the “^Ashura^. 

The fast of the 'Ashura^ was later und is still 
regarded by Muslims as commendable; the day 
is kept by the devout of the entire Muslim world; 
it is holy also on “historical” grounds: on it 
Noah left the ark, etc. In Mekka the door of the 
Ka'ba is opened on the day of the 'Ashura for 
visitors (see Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka., ii. 51). 
In lands which are Shi'ite or come under Shf- 
ite influence quite different usages have become 
associated with the 10. Muharram; in this con¬ 
nection see Muharram. 

Bibliography. The Chapter ^wm '^AshurcP 
in the Collections of Traditions, and the appro¬ 
priate sections in the Fikh-books; Goldziher, 
t sages juifs d'apr'es la litterature des musul- 
mans in Rev. d. Etudes juives, xxviii, p. 82— 
84; A. J. Wensinck, Mohammed en de Joden 
te Medina, p. 121—125; Th. W. Juynboll, 
Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, p. 115 f.; 
Ndldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, p. 179, 


note; Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des 
Mohammad, iii, 53, Anm.; Lane, Manners and 
Custom^ Ch. xxiv. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

al-‘ASI is the name in use among the Arabs 
for the Orontes, the chief river in the north ot 
Syria, whose usual designation in classical anti¬ 
quity is preserved in Arabic literature as al-Urun^ 
al-Urund. Presumably the word as with the Greek 
Axios is to be referred back to an ancien na¬ 
tive name. The common explanation of al-'AsI = 
“the rebel” is a popular etymology with no actual 
foundation, and the name al-nahr al-maklub = fluvius 
Inversus but a scholarly invention. 

The river-system begins to the north of the 
watershed of the highland-valley of al-Bika‘ not 
far from Ba'albakk, but really only obtains its 
volume of water farther north at al-Hirmil from 
a spring, generally called simply the Orontes-Spring, 
which - wells forth in a strong stream from the 
rock. Following the line of the Syrian canal to 
its northern end the river flows through several 
lakes or marshes (those of Kadas and ofTamiya = 
KaPat al-MudIk); on its banks are situated the 
most important towns of central Syria, Hims and 
Hamat. Where the Syrian wooded ranges meet 
the folds of the Armenia-Asia Minor region, the 
river winds round from the north into a south¬ 
westerly direction, and takes up the water which 
has been drained off northern Syria and is collected 
in the marshy region- of al-'Amlj, and discharges 
itself below AntSkiya, to the South of the Amanus, 
at a flat and havenless shore (Seleucia and al- 
Suwaidiya were artificial havens). 

Bibliography. Yakut, MtPdpam (ed. Wus- 
stenf.), iii. 588; Abu’l-Fida", Takwim al-Buldan 
(ed. Reinaud), p. 49; G. le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems, p. 59—61; K. Ritter, Erd- 
hmde,,-sss\:\. 159—177, 995—1271; WeUhausen, 
in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., 
lx. 245 et seq. (R. Hartmann.) 

A SIM EFENDI Ahmad 'Aintabi, Turkish 
philologist and historian, received the first part 
of his education in his native town 'Aintab, and 
then went to Constantinople, where from 1211 
(1796) he was engaged as Mudarris. After a short 
residence in Selanik he returned to the capital 
and died there in 1235 (1819). Of his writings 
the following may be named as in the first rank: 
the Turkish translation of Firuzabadi’s Arabic 
dictionary al-Kamiis (ed. Bulak, 1250, and Stambul, 
several times), the Turkish translation of the 
Persian dictionary Burhan-i Kdtf with the title 
Tibyan-i nafp dar Pard^ama-i Burhdn-i KdtP 
(cf. in this coTvtstQtiou Allgemeine Eiteraturzeitung, 
p. 308 et seq.^ Among his philological works are: 
Mitab Siyar, Mark al-Mdall fi Shark al-Amall 
and Tuhfa-i Lughat-i '■Arabiya. As official histo¬ 
riographer he composed the Waktp Selimlya (cf. 
Flugel, Catalog der Hofbibliothek zu Wien ii 
312 seq.). 

Bibliography. Sami Bey, Kdmus al-A^ldm, 
IV. 3046. 

^ASIM EFENDI Isma'il. [See celebi-zade.] 
ASIR, a hilly region in Arabia between Hidjaz 
and Yemen; since the Turkish conquest (1871) 
has been a Sandjak belonging to the Wilayet of 
Yemen; is divided for-purposes of administration 
into 7 Kazas (al-Abha, Banu Shehir, Ghamid, 
Sunfude, Maha^il, Ridjal Alma' and Sabya) 
though this division holds good only on’paper. 
The Arab geographers of the Middle Ages do not 
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know it as a geographical name , and include 
this region partly in Hidjaz, partly in Yemen. 
Al-Hamdam (ed. Muller, p. 118) alone knows of 
an originally Yemenite tribe of the name of 'AsTr, 
which however was reckoned among the Isma'^ill 
tribes, as belonging indeed to the 'Anz b. WaHl, 
and names among its locations the above-mentioned 
Abha. From this tribe the region, which was oc¬ 
cupied by other tribes, especially the Badjila (cf. 
Ibn Djnbair, ed. de Goeje, p. 132), Azd and 
Khath‘am, took its name. Niebuhr is not acquainted 
with it; he states that the Arabs of the coast 
between Aba ‘Arish and Hidjaz dwelt in tents 
and spoke a dialect which differed from the Arabic 
spoken in Djidda and in Yemen. Although they 
call themselves Muhammadans, they are regarded 
in Yemen as Kafirs and are reviled as Beni Halal, 
worshippers of the moon. He mentions as one of 
their customs that they circumcise not merely the 
foreskin, but have a section of the skin of the 
abdomen entirely removed, and submit with the 
greatest courage to this painful operation, which 
often enough results in death. These accounts are 
confirmed by Ibn Djubair (see supra) and others, so 
far at any rate as they make mention of the rude 
customs of this brave hill-folk. According to Burck- 
hardt they sell their marriageable daughters in open 
market and place their wives at the guest’s disposal. 

The region has only become known to any 
extent, still insufficiently however, since the Egyp¬ 
tian campaigns of 1824—1827. Like the whole 
west coast '’Asir also is divided by vast mountain- 
chains (jSarawat) into two parts, a flat coastal 
region (TihSma, q. v.), and a hill-country, the 
real ‘’Asir, Various Wadis run from these moun¬ 
tains towards east and west, e. g. Wadi Bisha, 
Wadi Shahran, Wadi Djanfur. Some of these Wadis, 
especially Wadi Bisha, belong to the fairest and 
most fertile districts of Arabia. 

History. 'Asir only became known in Europe 
when, in consequence of the Wahhabi rising in 
Nedjd, a certain Muhammad Aba Nukta, with the 
aid of the Wahhabis, made almost the whole of 
‘’Aslr subject to himself and compelled the in¬ 
habitants to accept the Wahhabi doctrines. Ibrahim- 
Pasha had in consequence to dispatch Ahmad-Pasha 
with Egyptian troops to ‘Asir in the year 1824, 
but this expedition even after a second attempt, 
in the following year did not bring about the 
submission of the brave hill-folks. Just as little 
success attended the campaigns of 1834 and the 
following years; in the end*the Egyptian troops, 
seriously weakened by famine and cholera, had 
to vacuate the field, whilst the then Shaikh of 
‘Asir, 'A^id b. Musa, continued to hold sway in 
peace in the hill-country and bequeathed it to his 
son Muhammad. The latter extended the province 
of his authority, and in the winter of 1870-1871 
drove the Turkish garrisons out of the coast-towns 
of Yemen and made himself master of the whole 
region. The government of Turkey was now com¬ 
pelled to intervene, and sent troops under the 
leadership of Muhammad Radif-Pasha, who actually 
succeeded in forcing an apparent submission on 
the part of the hill-tribes. 

Bibliography. Jomard, Notice geographic 
qtte sur I'Asyr, accompagnee d'une carte etc.; 
Tamisier, Voyage en Arabie., sejour dans le 
Hidjaz. Campagne d'Assir etc.; K. Ritter, Erd- 
kunde.^ xii. 919 et seq.\ Ahmad Rashid Bey, 
T<£rikh-i Yemen wa-^rja, I 


ASIR (a.), cdptive, slave. 

ASIR, more precisely Mirza Djalal Asir b. 
Mirza Mu’min, Persian poet, born at Ispahan, 
died while still young in 1049 (1639-1640), accor¬ 
ding to another account in 1069 (1658). He was 
a pupil of the poet Fasihl and a friend of Shah 
‘’Abbas I., and composed the majority of his songs 
while under the influence of drink. An edition of 
his Kulllydt appeared at Lucknow in the year 1880. 

Bibliography. The Mss.-Catalogues of 
Rieu (British Museum), ii. 681, and Pertsch 
(Berlin), N®. 938; Ethe, in Grundriss der iran. 
Philo logic., ii. 311. 

ASIRGARH, name of an ancient fortress situated 
in the district of Nimar in the Central Provinces 
of British India; it stands on a projection of the 
Satpura Range. In 1600 it was wrested by Akbar 
from the last king of the Muhammadan dynasty 
of Khandesh: this event is also mentioned in an 
inscription which is set down to that period. Of 
the buildings, some of which were erected by 
Akbar’s successors, a mosque of the year 992 
(1584) and still in a state of preservation is 
noteworthy from the fact that it (like another 
preserved in the neighbouring Burhanpur) bears 
both an Arabic and a Sanskrit inscription. This 
mosque erected by the last of the “Adilshahi 
dynasty of Khandesh perhaps served Hindus and 
Muhammadans conjointly in accordance with the 
“Dln-i Ilahl”. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer., vi. 12 
(New Ed.); Central Provinces Gazetteers'. Nimar 
District., Vol. A, Descriptive, p. 199—207; 
Cunningham, Archaological Survey of India., ix. 
118 —121; Elliot, The History of India., Index 
s. V. Asir'., Bloch, Annual Report of the Ar¬ 
cheological Survey.,Eastern Circle., for icqoq-icqoS., 
p. 26 et seq. (J. Horovitz.) 

ASITANE. [See istambol.] 

ASIYA. This is the name given by the com¬ 
mentators to Pharaoh’s wife, who is twice (28, g; 
66, I,) mentioned in the Korean. She plays the 
same part as Pharaoh’s daughter in the Bible, so 
that there is obviously confiusion. In the last men¬ 
tioned passage these words are put into her mouth; 
“My lord, build me a house with thee in Paradise, 
and deliver me from Pharaoh and his doings and 
deliver me from the wicked”. In connection with 
this passage it is related that Asiya endured many 
cruelties at the hands of Pharaoh because of her 
faith (she was an Israelite); and finally he even 
caused her to be cast down on to a rock; at her 
prayer God took her soul to himself, so that only 
the body fell on the stone. — It is also related 
that Pharaoh scourged her to death, but on Moses’ 
praying to God she did not feel any pain. 

Bibliography'.’Vcs^ Kor’anic commentaries 
on S. 28, s, and 66, n; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 
i. 444 ff.; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), i. 119 ff.; 
Griinbaum, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sa- 
genkande., p. 155 ff.; Weil, Biblische Ltgenden 
der Muselmanner., p. 38 f.; Tha'labl, Kisas al- 
AnbiyW (Cairo, 1287), p. 179 f. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

‘’ASKALAN, a former coast-town of South 
Palestine, one (Hebrew; ^Ashkelon) of the five 
Philistine towns known to us from the Old Tes¬ 
tament; in the Roman period as oppidum Ascalo 
liberum it was (according to Schurer, Geschichte 
des fudischen Volkes im Zeitalter fesu., 2. Ed., 
ii. 67) “a flourishing Hellenistic town famous for 
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its cults and festal James” (Dercetis-Apbrodite- 
shrine); in the Christian period a bishop’s see 
(tomb of the tres fratres martyres Aegyptii). 

'Askalan was one of the last towns of Palestine 
to fall into the hands of the Muslims, but was 
soon after ravaged by the Greeks and restored by 
‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. According to an in¬ 
scription from a building which was discovered 
by Clermont-Ganneau the Caliph al-Mahdi in 155 
(772) caused a mosque and minaret to be erected 
there. After varied fortunes the town fell into the 
power of the Fatimids. 'Askalan attained its 
greatest importance in the period of the Crusades. 
For over half a century it successfully withstood 
the Franks and was a continuous menace to the 
capital of the young Kingdom of Jerusalem. Not 
till 548 (1153) did Balduin III get possession of 
the town. After the battle of Hittln it had, like 
most of the strongholds in Palestine, to surrender 
to Salah al-DIn {583 = 1187). In 587 (1191) the 
latter found himself after the defeat at Arsuf not 
in a position to hold 'Askalan against Richard of 
England and destroyed it. Richard rebuilt the 
fortress. According to the conditions of peace of 
the following year it had however to be again 
destroyed. The variances between al-Salih Aiyub 
of Egypt and al-Salih Isma'il of Damascus again 
let it slip into the hands of the Franks. After the 
decisive battle of Ghazza the newly-fortified 'As- 
kalan could no longer expect help. It fell in 645 
(1247). In order to make it impossible for the 
Christians to effect a landing the Mamluk-Sultan 
Baibars in 668 (1270) destroyed'Askalan and other 
places on the coast. ’This was the end of the town. 

In antiquity and the Middle Ages the now 
desolate environs of the town were famous for 
their wine, sycamores and Henna (Kypros). It has 
given its name to a species of onion (Shalot). By 
al-ldrisl’s time there was a noticeable lack of gar¬ 
dens and trees (see Zeitschr. d. Deutsck. PaL- 
VereinSi viii. 123). Mediaeval authors often call 
'Askalan the “Bride” of Syria or of the world, 
Sponsa Syriae, a phrase which is traced back 
to the Prophet. It is uncertain whether this ex¬ 
pression is used to characterise it as the maiden = 
the unconquered or the lovely. 

Into the period of the ^Fite supremacy of 
the Fatimids falls the construction by al--Afdal b. 
Badr al-Djamall (491 = logS) of the Mashhad for 
the reception of the head of the Prophet’s grand¬ 
son, Husain. This highly-venerated relic was in 
548 (1153-1154) saved from the Franks (cf. Mak- 
rlzl, Khitat^ 2. Ed. ii. 284; Mehren, Cahirah 
og Ktrafat^ ii. 60), and carried off to Cairo. Later 
Muslim pilgrims visited besides Husain’s chapel 
especially an Abraham’s Well. 

Bibliography. Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 142 ff.; Eibl. Geogr. Arab.., iii. 174; v. 103; 
'All of Herat, Archives de I'Orient Latin., i. 
608; Yakut, MtP^am (ed. Wustenf.), iii. 673 f.; 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida’ (ed. Reinaud), p. 231; Ibn Batuta 
(ed. Defremery), i. 126 f.; Mudjir al-Din, al- 
Uns al-djal;l (Cairo, 1283), p. 422; G. le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems., p. 400— 
403; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvi, 76—89; Gue¬ 
rin, Judee, ii. 133—171; Guthe, in Zeitschr, 
d. Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins, ii. 164—171, 

_ _ (R. Hartmann.) 

at-'ASKALANI. [See ibn hadjar.] 

AL- ASKAR (a., from Pers. LashkarY the army, 
the soldiers, etc. ~ 


al-'ASKAR. [See 'askar sSmarra.] 

'ASKAR MUKRAM (“Camp of Mukram”), 
town in Ahwaz (Khuzistan), one of those places 
refounded by the Arabs which here and there in 
the time of the Umaiyads grew up out of fortified 
cantonments. Mukram, an Arab commander whom 
al-Hadjdjadj had sent to Ahwaz to suppress a 
rebellion, pitched his camp near a town which 
the Arabs had destroyed of the name of Rustam 
Kawadh (corrupted by the Arabs into Rustalfu- 
badh). From this camp there soon developed owing 
to the favourable natural situation a flourishing 
town; for only a little below it the main arm of 
the River Du^ail (or Karun), the modem Shetait 
(= Shutait, i. e. small river), reunites with its 
eastern branch the Mashrukan-Canal (modem Ab-i 
Gargar or Gerger) which branches off at Shushter, 
and not very far from there its most important 
tributary, the Dizful Rud (modern Ab-i Diz) flows 
into the Dudjail. “Askar Mukram lay on both 
sides of the Ma^rukan, and was the chief place 
on this canal. It is stated to have been the mint- 
town during the iv. (x.) century under the Buyid 
Mu'izz al-DawIa; cf. Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch.., xi. 452. The name 'Askar Mukram is 
no longer found on our maps; its place is marked 
however by the ruins of Band-i Kir (“Embank¬ 
ment of Bitumen”), about 28 mis. to the south of 
Shushter (Arab. Tustar); the inhabitants of Shush¬ 
ter wrongly look for the remains of 'Askar Mu¬ 
kram in some considerable mounds of mbbish 
quite close by their town, which they therefore 
call also Laslikar (Pers, = Arab. al-'Askar). 

Bibliography. Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 383; Yakut, A/«'^'uOT(ed. Wustenf.), iii. 676; 
G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate (1905), p. 233, 236 f., 242, 246 f.; also 
in Journ. of the Roy. Asiat. Society, 1895,' 
p. 312 (on the Mashrupn); K. Ritter, 
ix. 164 f., 182 f., 191—193, 227; Weil, GwA. 
der Chalifen^ ii. 457._ (Streck.) 

'ASKAR SAMARRA or 'Askar al-Mu'tasim, 
the camp of SSmarra or of Mu'tasim, is the place 
where the Caliph al-Mu'tasim bi ’llah encamped 
with his Turkish troops at the founding of Sa- 
marra in the year 231 (836). Hence this quarter 
of the town, like 'Askar Abi Dj a'far at Ubulla 
or 'Askar al-Mahdl, i. e. Rusafat Baghdad, received 
his name, and with greater right, since Samarra 
retained as long as al-Mu'tasim was ruler, i. e. 
till 227 (842), the character of a camp, and only 
became under al-Wat^ik, as Ya'kubI says, a civi¬ 
lised town. The story of the foundation of Sa¬ 
marra shows that the quarter 'Askar al-Mu'tasim 
stood upon the site of an older settlement which 
appears among the Syrians as Shumera and in the 
classic writers of the time of the campaign of 
Julian the Apostate as Sumere (Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus) or ZoCfe(p)a (Zosimos). It is this quarter 
too of the large town which alone survived the 
transference of the Caliphate to Baghdad, as Yakut 
and the Mardsfd tell us, and which still exists. 
Here lived and W'ere buried the tenth Imam, 'AH, 
and his son al-Hasan, who consequently have 
the cognomen al-'Askariyain. Besides these holy 
tombs this place preserves the Sardab of the 
Ka'im Muhammad al-Muntazir al-Mahdl under a 
golden dome presented by Nasr al-Din Shah and 
completed under Muzaffar al-Dln Shah in the year 
19*^5* This Mashhad of the Mahdl is also occa¬ 
sionally called al-'Askar owing to its situation. 
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Bibliography. Ya^ubi (ed. de Goeje) 
p. 265, 3; Yalkut, Mtfdiam (ed. Wustenf.), iii. 
675 ; also, Mushtarik., p. 309; Marasid al-Ittil^.^ 
ii. 258 and iii. 5 ; Suyuti, p. 179; 

Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien (Leiden, 
1900-1901); E. Herzfeld, Samarra (Berlin, 1907); 
G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate (Cambridge, 1905). (E. Herzfeld.) 

al-‘ASKARI, Abu Ahmad al-Hasan b. "Abd 
Allah b. Sa'Id, Arab philologist; born Thursday 
16. Shawwal, 293 (il. Aug. 906); a pupil of 
Abu Bakr b. Duraid; lived in 'Askar Mukram, 
where the Sahib Isma'il b. 'Abbad held inter¬ 
course with him; died Frid., 7. Dhu ’l-Hidjdja, 
382 (3. Febr., 993). 

Of his works the following are preserved: l. Ki- 
tab al-Zawadyir wa T-MawcPh (Kopriilii, N®. 73 o); 
2. Kitab al-Masun yashtamil '^ala Abwab shattd 
min al-Adab (Derenbourg, Les mss. arabes de 
I’Eseurial, i. N®. 377); 3. Risala fi 'l-Tafdil 
baina Baldghatai al-Arab iva 'l-^A^am in al- 
Tuhfa al-bahiya (Stambul, 1302), p. 213—221. 
His JCitab al- Tashlf or Tashif al-SkPr SuyutI 
has often used (see his Muzhir i. 278, 4; ii. 
181, 4; Shark Shawahid al-Mtighnl., S. 6, ult, 
7 i 12, 51 17, 98, 3, 251, 22), ®'so 'Abd al-iadir 
al-BaghdadI in Khizanat al-Adab (ii. 5°°, 4 infra 
510 infra.\ iii. 181, „; iv, 22, ,9, 297, 26). His 
Kitab Rabf al-Adab is cited by al-SuyutI in Shark 
Shawahid al-Mughnl., p. 186, ,7. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan(Caira, 1299), 
i. 164, N®. 156; Yaknt, Irshad al-Arlb.^ iii. 
126—135; SuyutI, Bughyat al-Wu^at.^ p. 221. 

(Brockelmann.) 

al-'ASKARI, Abu ’l-Hasan 'AlI b. Muhammad, 
the tenth Iman of the SJil'ites, who have given 
him the honorific title of al-NakI (the pure); he 
wds born in 213 (828) and passed his youth in 
Medina, where also his father, Muhammad al- 
Djawad, usually resided. Although he exhibited 
in public the greatest piety and apparently took 
no part in political intrigues, yet he aroused the 
suspicions of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mutawakkil, 
who had him transferred to his new residential 
town Samarra in order to keep a better watch on 
his actions. Hence he has become known under 
the Nisba al-'Askarl [see supra. Art. 'Askar Sa¬ 
marra], for he was never again permitted to leave 
Samarra. He died in 254 (868), but whether a 
natural death is uncertain, and left two sons, al- 
Hasan and Dja'far. The former was recognised by 
the “Twelvers” as his successor, and given the 
honorific title al-Zakl. He was born in Samarra 
in 231 (846) and died there in 260(874), where¬ 
fore like his father he is sometimes called al- 
'Askarl. That he was also called el-Chamt (“bitter 
fruit”), as A. Miiller states in Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland.^ ii. 13, is not correct. 
Al-Khamt is according to an uncertain tradition 
the name of his slave and concubine who bore 
him the twelfth Imam Muhammad, but other 
names are also given to her. Cf. Friedlander in 
fourn. of the American Oriental Society., xxix. 
54. It is doubtful whether he left any children 
at all, but this controversial question will be 
more appropriately discussed under the article 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan. 

Bibliograp hy : Ibn Khallikan (Cairo, 1299), 
239, 578 5 i'- 222; Mas'udI (Paris), vii. and 
viii.; ShahrastanI (ed. Cureton), p. 128 ff.; 
Blochet, Le Messianisme et I'heterodoxie musul- 


mane., p. 20; Friedlander see supra., (contains 
further references). 

al-'ASKARI, Ab0 Hilal al-Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Sahl b. Sa'Id b. Yahya b. Mihran, Arab 
philologist, a pupil of his namesake (accor¬ 
ding to others, of his maternal uncle) Abu Ahmad 
al-'Askari; from his devotion to knowledge he 
led a very retired life, and died after the year 
39S (1005), in which according to the account 
given by Yakut in his Mu''djam al-t/daba’ he 
finished dictating the Kitab al-AwWil, and hence 
HadjdjI Khalifa in several places gives this as the 
year of his death. 

His chief work was the Kitab al-Sin^atain al- 
Kitdba wa 'l-Shfr (or al-Nazm wa 'l-Nathrf com¬ 
posed in 394 (1004), in which, in order to make 
a true appreciation of the linguistic excellencies 
of the Korean possible, he gave the first systematic 
presentation of Arabic rhetoric, after al-Diahiz in 
his Kitab al-Bayan had set out the material in 
stimulating but not very lucid fashion; publ. by 
Muhammad Amin al-KhanadjI, Stambul, 1320 (from 
the Mss. Koprulii 1333—1335; others in Paris, de 
Slane, Catalogue des mss. arabes de la bibl. nationals, 
N®. 4370 and at Tripolis, according to Landberg, 
Proverbes et die tons, p. loi, 4; cf. P. Schwarz in 
Mitt, des Sem. f. or. Spr. Berlin, ix. 581 et seql). 
Of his other writings enumerated by 'Abdal-Kadir 
al-BaghdadI in Khizanat al-Adab, I. 112, the fol¬ 
lowing are preserved: i. Kitab Diamharat al- 
Amthal, a collection of proverbs, printed Bombay 
1306-1307 and on the margin of Maidanl, Cairo 
1310. — 2. Kitab Dlwan al-Ma^anl, an anthology 
in 12 Vols. [Catalogue of the arabic Mss. in the 
British Museum, N®. 1418). — 3. Kitab al-Awa^il, 
dealing with the supposed inventors of arts and 
customs (Paris, Schefer 5896), abridged by al- 
Suyutl in Kitab a/-which was partly edited 
by Gosche in Das Kitab alAw^il, eine literarhistor. 
Studie, Festgabe zur 2S. Versammlung Deutscher 
Philologen, Halle 1867. — 4. Kitab al-Kuram^, 
pubd. by Mahmud al-Djiball (Cairo, 1326). — 5. 
Kitab al-Mtfdjam ft Bakiyat al-Ashya, on the 
names of the remains of various objects (Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis dcr arab. Hss. der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin, N®. 7052). — 6. Shark Diwan Abi Mihdian, 
ed. by C. Landberg in Primeurs Arabes, i. Leiden 
1886, p. 58—73. — 7. Kitab al-Nawddir fi 'l-Ara- 
blya (HadjdjI Khalifa, vi. 388) is perhaps contained 
in Escurial, N®. 753 (Derenbourg, Les mss. arabes 
de I'Esc.y ii. 42). 

Bibliography. Yakut, Irshad al-Arlb, iii. 
135—169 ; SuyutI, Bughyat al- IVtldt ft Tabakat 
al-Lugkawlyln wa 'l-Nuhat (Cairo, 1326), p. 
221 and in Landberg’s Primeurs, i. 74; 'Abd 
al-Kadir, Khizana, i. 97; Flugel, Die gramma- 
tischen Schulen der Araber, p. 254; Wustenfeld, 
Die Geschichtsschreiber der Araber, 157 ; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litter., i. 126. 

(Brockelmann.) 

ASL (a.), root, ground, principle, etc.; also 
term, techn. [See Usol.] 

ASMA'’, daughter of the Caliph Abu Bakr. Her 
mother was Katla or Kutaila bint 'Abd al-Uzza. 
She was the elder sister of 'Alisha, and was born 
27 years before the Hidjra. She received the sur¬ 
name Dhat al-Nitakain, “she of the two girdles”, 
because to supply the want of another strap she 
tore her girdle in two in order to fasten on with 
these pieces the water-skin and wallet which she 
had brought to the Prophet and her father on 
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the occasion of their flight [see infra]. She was 
one of the earliest believers and married in the 
first period of Islam al-Zubair b. al-'Awwam [q. v.], 
who was also one of the earliest believers and 
found himself at that time in such distressing 
circumstances that she was compelled to do heavy 
and humble work; in this matter her husband 
also acted harshly towards her. She did not join 
her husband in the emigration to Abyssinia. 
When Muhammad and her father on their flight 
to Medina concealed themselves for 3 days in a 
cave, she fetched them every evening food and 
water, and after the flight she settled in Kuba^, 
not far from Medina, with her eldest son, the 
well-known 'Abd Allah b. al-Zubair [q. v.], and 
became the mother of the first believer born after 
after the Hidjra. She had 5 sons and 3 daughters. 
Later al-Zubair separated from her, whereupon 
she joined her son "^Abd Allah and experienced 
all the vicissitudes of his fortunes, and learned of 
his fall (73 = 692) when she had reached her 
I00**i year, and though grown blind still retaining 
her mental vigour. Her request to be allowed to 
bury the impaled corpse of her son was refused. 
A few days later her eyes closed in death. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Das Leben und 

die Lehre des Mohammad.^ Index. 

(Reckendorf.) 

ASMA^ (a.), names, plur. of Ism [q. v.]. 

al-ASMA'I, Abu Sa'^Id 'Abd al-Malik b. Kuraib, 
one of the most famous of Arab philologists, born 
at Basra in 122 (740), died there 213 {828). His 
name al-Asma'i he took from one of his ancestors 
al-Asma'^. He was reared in indigent circumstances, 
and applied himself with plodding zeal to his 
studies in the school of his native town, where 
he specially enjoyed the teaching of al-Khalil, of 
Abu “^Amr Isa b. ‘Omar and of Abn ‘Amr b. al- 
‘Ala^. Soon he became himself a teacher much in 
request at this school, and turned out such no¬ 
table pupils as (Abu ’ 1 -Fadl) al-RiyashI, Ab!i 
‘Ubaid, Abu Hatim al-SidjistanI and (Abu Sa‘id) 
al-Sukkari. His astonishing memory embraced all 
the branches of knowledge of his time; he had 
a very special mastery of the language of the 
desert-peoples and their dialects, as well as of 
the whole range of poetry, and as a philologist 
held unchallenged supremacy among his contem¬ 
poraries. His fame reached the ears of Hartin al- 
Rashld, who brought him to his court at Baghdad 
as tutor to his son al-Amin. Here he soon became 
the acknowledged leader in the active intellectual 
life of the Caliph’s court. While held in high 
honour he retired with the wealth accumulated 
by a prudent economy to spend the rest of his 
life in his native Basra. 

Of al-Asma‘fs many works a large number 
have been preserved; some manuscripts, among 
them besides well-known writings a Kitdb al- 
Faras.^ Kitdb al-Ard^iz, Kitdb al-Maisir., etc., are 
contained in a private collection in Baghdad (cf. 
Haffner, Texte zur arabischen Lexikographie 
Leipzig, 1905, Preface, p. v.), and so an edition 
of them is unfortunately impracticable. His works 
deal with their subject somewhat arbitrarily and 
are never exhaustive, but the material contained 
in them is reliable and is based on his own 
studies, in which connection the oft-related anec¬ 
dote of how al-Asma‘r won in competition with 
the great philologist Abu ‘Ubaida a horse from 
the Wazir al-Fadl b. al-Rabi’" is significant. The 


splendid renown of al-Asma^ is shown by the 
fact that he is the most frequently quoted autho¬ 
rity in Arabic works, so that from these whole 
books of his can be compiled. Of the ancient 
Arabic poetry he has not only preserved in his 
works single verses in the form of quotations 
mostly taken from the oldest literary inheritance 
but also prepared collections of whole poems. 
Besides the collection, al-Asma'iyat, bearing his 
name, most of the diwans of the Arab poets 
which have been preserved are due to him. 

Bibliograp hy : Brockelman, Gesch. der arab. 
Litter..^ i. 104 f. and Addenda p. 514; in 3. 
(Kitdb al-Khaii) the note (= Kopriilu 1360?) 
should be struck out; — in 5. (Kitdb al-Ibil) 
there ought to be added; ed. Haffner, in Texte 
zur arabischen Lexikographie (Leipzig, 1905), 
p. 66— 157 - — of 6 (Kitdb al-Adddd") the 
Vienna MS. contains only a fragment, which 
however can be supplemented, since there is 
in St. Petersburg a second fragment, and in 
the private collection in Baghdad a complete 
manuscript, of which the author of the present 
article has been able to obtain a collation. — 
8. and 9 are the same treatise (Kitdb al-Nabdt 
■wa 'l-^adjax')., — in 10. (Kitdb al-Ddrdi) there, 
should be added: ed Haffner. — il. Kitdb 
Khalk al-Insdn., ed. Hafther in Texte zur ara¬ 
bischen Lexikographie (Leipzig, 1905), p. 158— 
232. — 12. Kitdb al-Karm -a’a 'l-Nakhl.^ ed. 
Haffner in Machriq., 1902, p. 883 ff. — Cf. 
also: Ahlwardt, Sanitnlungen alter arabischer 
Dichter., i. El-A(md'ijjdt (Berlin, 1902). 

(A. Haffner.) 

‘ASR (a.), time, particularly the afternoon, hence 
Salat aKAsr — Afternoon-prayer (see Th. W. 
Juynboll, Handbuch des isldm. Gesctzes., Index); 
Surat aflAsr is the title of the 103. Sura. 

ASRA (a.) = he travelled in the night. Inf. 
isrd^-, hence Siirat al-lsrd^., one of the titles of 
the i7._Su2a. 

ASRAFIL. [See israfIl.] 

ASRAR (a.), secrets, plur. of Sirr-, in Turkish 
(used as sing, and pronounced Ksrar) it denotes 
a preparation of hemp. 

ASSAM, name of a district in British India, 
which since 1905 has formed with 15 districts of 
northern and eastern Bengal the new province of 
“Eastern Bengal and Assam”. The district of As¬ 
sam covers 61, 682 Eng. sq. mis., and lies between 
22° 19' and 28° 16' N. Lat. and 89'’ 42' and 97° 12' 
E. Long. The population in 1901 amounted to 
6, 126, 343 persons, of whom i, 581, 317 were 
Muhammadans, and of these 2724 called them¬ 
selves Shfites. Almost three-fourths of the Mu¬ 
hammadan population belong to the district of 
Sylhet. The first Muhammadan conquest of Sylhet 
is ascribed by legend to the Saint Shah Djalal of 
Yemen, whose grave in Sylhet is held in vene¬ 
ration. Of the numerous invasions of the Muham¬ 
madans which succeeded one another from Bengal 
from the end of the xiv. cent, some were unsuc¬ 
cessful, and none secured for them lasting pos¬ 
session of the country. Eventually in 1663 they 
abandoned the attempt to conquer the district. 
In the Morias, a depressed class of the Muham¬ 
madan population we have descendants of’ the 
captured troops of the Muhammadan commander 
Turbak, who made in 1532 an unsuccessful in¬ 
vasion. The remaining Muhammadans of Assam 
call themselves Garias, which name they intend 
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to indicate their origin from Gaur, the ancient 
Muhammadan capital of Bengal. 

Bibliography'. Imperial Gazetteer.^ vi, 14 
ff. (new ed.)5 Gait, A history of Assam (Cal- 
cutta,_i9o6). (J. Horovitz.) 

^ASSAR, Shams al-DIn Mu^mmad, Persian 
poet, died 784 (1382-1383). ^Assar was one of 
the panegyrists of ^ai^ Uwais, but is chiefly 
known for his poem (which has been translated 
into Turkish), Mihr u-Mu^tari composed in 
778 (1377), the content of w'hich has been de¬ 
scribed by Ethe in Grundriss der iranischen Phi- 
lologie in the following w’ords: “the story of a 
love, which is free from every frailty and pure 
from every sensual lust, between Mihr, son of 
ShabUrshah and the comely stripling Mushtari.” 

Bibliography'. Peiper, Comment, de libro 
persico Mihr o Mishteri (Berlin, 1839)^ Flei¬ 
scher, in Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch..^ XV. 389 ff. ; Rieu, Catal. Brit. Mus..^ 
ii. 626; Pertsch, Katal. Berlin.^ p. 843 ff. 
ASSASSINS is the name given to those Is- 
ma'Jlis, who at the time of the Crusades occupied 
fortified hill-fortresses in Syria and other Muham- 
medan countries, and were wont to rid themselves 
of their opponents by assassination. The ordinary 
meaning of assassin however did not belong to the 
word originally, for the latter is to be traced back 
to the Arabic Hashishiyiin denoting “consumers of 
Hashish”. Hashish is a preparation of hemp (Can¬ 
nabis indica), which oriental mystics sometimes 
consumed in order to induce the ecstatic state 
and to become intoxicated. It is said that those 
who were selected, the so-called Fida^s [q. v.], by 
the spiritual leaders of the Assassins to carry out 
any important mission, e. g. an assassination, were 
urged to its use in order that they might as vo¬ 
litionless tools be ready for any deed. From the 
FidaTs Ibn KhallikSn calls the Assassins in general 
also Fidawlya; but in the oriental sources, when 
they are not simply called Isma'ills, they are often 
named Malahida (heretics) or Nizarls. 

The Assassins in so far as they are a branch 
of the Isma'^Ilis and have general principles in 
common with all Isma'ills will be referred to in 
the article on the latter. What speciaUy distin¬ 
guishes them is less a doctrine diftering from the 
other Isma'ills than their political organisation 
into a secret league whose members owed blind 
obedience to the spiritual head; and also the fact 
that they availed themselves of murder to get rid 
of their foes is no new phenomenon in Islam. Abu 
Mansur al-Idjli and Mughira b. Sa'id, whose fol¬ 
lowers were called “Stranglers” (^Khannak)^ had 
previously resorted to it and magnified assassina¬ 
tion for political ends as a religious and merito¬ 
rious act. For the rest, the theological tenets of 
the Assassins so far as they are not contained in 
the Isma'llI writings discussed below are insuffi¬ 
ciently known to us, for their holy books, of 
which only one is known to us by name {Sar 
gudhasht-i Saiyidna = History of our lord, i. e. 
of Hasan b. Sabbah, see infra) were all distroyed 
in the Mongol period. This much we know, that 
the founder of this secret league, Hasan b. Sab¬ 
bah, whose biography follows in a later article, 
during his residence in Egypt (1078—1080) was 
won over to the claims of the Fatimid Nizar b. 
al-Mustansir, from whom the members of the 
league derive the above-mentioned name Nizaiiya. 
As is well-known it was not Nizar but a younger 


son of al-Mustansir who on his father’s death was 
recognised by the Fatimids as Imam under the 
name al-Musta'lI; but the Assassins supported the 
claims of Nizar until a later successor, who was 
also called Hasan (b. Muhammad), of Hasan b. 
Sabbah gave himself out to be a descendant of 
Nizar and hence laid claim to the dignity of 
Imamship. With this end in view he summoned 
all his followers to a great assembly ('A/ al- 
Kiydma.^ feast of the resurrection) in the year 
559 (1164), at which he not only secured his 
recognition as Imam but also publicly proclaimed 
the abrogation of Islamic law. A reversion oc¬ 
curred under a third Hasan (Dialal al-Din), who 
on succeeding his father in 607 (1210) returned 
to the statutes of Islam, informed the 'Abbasid 
Caliph of his submission to him, and allowed 
his mother to make the pilgrimage to Mekka. 
Hence his name Naw-Musulman (new believer). 
Under his successors there arose among the As¬ 
sassins differences of opinion and factions, about 
whose real nature nothing is accurately known, 
and soon afterwards the political strength of the 
secret league was destroyed by the Mongols. 
With this the Assassins as such cease to exist, 
and those of them who survived the catastrophe 
and continued loyal to their views were absorbed 
by the other Isma'ills. 

The history of the Assassins commences with 
the conquest of the hill-fortress of Alamut by 
Hasan b. Sabbah in the year 483 (1090-1091), 
who removed his residence there and from this 
place of difficult access carried on his propaganda. 
This consisted first in his followers obtaining pos¬ 
session of a large number of hill-fortresses in all 
parts of Persia, and getting rid of the most dan¬ 
gerous of their opponents by assassination. One 
of the first victims was the famous Seldjuk-W’azlr 
Nizam al-Mulk (485 = 1092). The death of Sultan 
Malik-Shah which occurred soon after, and the 
resulting disputes for the succession among the 
various pretenders, and the appearance soon after 
of the Crusaders in the lands of Islam threw the 
Muhammadan world into 3 disorder which assured 
great success to the Assassins. Their strength conse¬ 
quently became very considerable in a few years, 
until the Seldjuk-Sultan Muhammad I. ascended 
the throne and strained every nerve in combatting 
the Assassins. The fortress of Dizkuh, called Shah- 
Diz by Malikshah, in the vicinity of Ispahan, was 
at that time in the hands of a distinguished leader 
of the Assassins of the name of Ibn 'Attash, who 
had counted Hasan b. Sabbah among his pupils. 
It was captured after a courageous resistance 
(500=1107). Cf. the official account of this in 
Ibn al-KalanisI (ed. Amedroz, p. 152 et seq^). The 
Turkish Emir Anushtegin Shirgir was then entrusted 
with the conduct of the war against the Assassins, 
and he after several successes was on the point 
of taking the fortress of Alamut itself when the 
death of Muhammad (511 = 1118) forced him to 
raise the siege. Hasan survived this danger almost 
7 years; he died in 518 (1124) leaving the leader¬ 
ship of the Assassins to Kiaya Buzurg Ummid 
Rudbarl, who bequeathed the conduct of affairs 
to his descendants. The following were the rulers 
of Alamut: 

Hasan b. Sabbah . . 483—518 (1090—1124). 

Buzurg Ummid Rudbarl 518—532 (1124—1138). 
Muhammad b. Buzurg 

Ummid.532—557 (1138—1162). 
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Hasan b. Muhammad . 557—561 (1162—1166). 

Nur al-Din Muhammad . 561—607 (1166—l2Io). 

I^alal al-Dirf Hasan b. 

Muhammad . . . 607—618 (1210—1220). 

"^Ala al-DIn Muhammad 618—653 (1220—1255). 
Rukn al-Din b. Muham¬ 
mad .653—654 (1255—1256). 

During the rule of these Grand-Masters the 
Assassins had more than once to endure sore 
persecution, but neither the Caliphs nor the 
Seldjuk-Sultans succeeded however in breaking 
their power and destroying their robber’s-den. 
They skilfully rid themselves of their most im¬ 
placable enemies by assassination and zealously 
carried on their propaganda. Especially did they 
succeed in setting firm foot in Syria, where the 
Seldjuk of Haleb, Ridwan, availed himself of their 
aid. A certain Abu Tahir, who seems to have 
plied the art of goldsmith and hence was called 
al-Sa^igh, was sent to Syria as emissary and won 
in Haleb particularly many followers. In 499 
(1105-1106) he managed by treachery to remove 
from his path the governor of Apamea, but was 
disappointed in his hopes of becoming himself 
master of the town since the Crusaders soon after 
took possession of it. The bloody persecution of 
the Assassins in Haleb after the death of Ridwan 
in 5°7 (*113) 6 id not prevent another Persian 
emissary named Bahram some years later from 
obtaining a large following and even gaining pos¬ 
session (520=1126) of the town of Baniyas, which 
was surrendered three years later to the Crusaders. 
The Assassins often entered into friendly relations 
with the Christians, and contrived to strengthen 
their position by cleverly availing themselves of 
the political conditions. In 535 (1140-1141) they 
conquered the hill-fortress of Hisn al-Masyad 
(Masyaf) and other fortresses situated in North- 
Syria, e.g. Kahf, Kadmus, ‘Ullai^a, al-Khaw 5 b!, 
etc. The temporary chief of these Syrian Assassins 
was usually called ^aikji al-Djabal (translated by 
the Christians as “the Old Man of the Mountain”, 
“le Vieux de la Montagne”), so that this term 
does not denote, as is sometimes stated, the Persian 
Grand-Master, the universal chief of the Assassins. 
One of the most famous of the Syrian rulers is 
Rashid al-Din Sinan [q. v.]. 

The Mongols who effected such great changes 
in the political conditions of Asia accomplished 
also the downfall of the Assassins. The last Grand 
Master Rukn al-Din had just entered upon his dig¬ 
nity when Hulagu marched his forces on Alamut. 
Resistance was impossible; Rukn al-Din had to 
submit (654 = 1256), and was to be brought 
before the Great-Khan, but was executed on the 
way thither. The strongholds held by the Assassins 
were taken and some of them razed to the ground. 
The hill-fortresses of Syria, e. g. Masyad, fell in 
658 (1260) for the time being under the power 
of the Mongols, but it was reserved for the 
Mamluk-Sultan Baibars to give the Assassins the 
finishing blow (671 = 1272). This ended for ever 
the political power of the dreaded sect, but there 
were and are to the present day in the mountains 
of the Nusairis Isma'ilis descended from the Assas- 
sins^ as ^so in Persia and India. [Cf. the arts. 
IsMA iLl and Khodta], 

Bibliography, The history of the Assas¬ 
sins is contained in the Universal Histories of 
Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khaldun, Abu ’ 1 -Fida" etc. Cf. 
also the appropriate section in Mirkhond’s 


History, separately edited in Notices et Extraits^ 
ix. 194 et seq. and in Ta^rikh-i Guzide,, trans¬ 
lated in Journ. Asiat.,, 1848; de Sacy, Memoire 
sur la dynastic des Assassins', Quatremere, A^eriVe 
historique sur les Ismailiens {Mines de BOrient, 
iv.); V'on Hammer, Geschichte der Assassinen 
aus morgenlandischen Quellen', Defremery, Nou- 
velles recherches sur les Ismailiens in yourn. 
Asiat., Serie 4, xiii. Serie 5, ii. iii. v. viii. xi.; 
St. Guyard, Fragments relatifs a la doctrine 
des Ismailis {iVoiices et Extraits, xxii'’.); also 
Un grand-maitre des Assassins {yourn. Asiat., 
Serie 7, ix. (1877), 324—489; van Berchem, 
Epigraphie des Assassins de Syrie {ibid,, 1897); 
Browne, A literary history of Persia, ii. 193 
et seq. 

ASSUAN, town in Upper Egypt. Assuan, in 
Arabic character Uswan (Uswan also appears), 
popularly known in the Middle Ages as Aswan, 
is situated 24° 5' 30" N. Lat. on the east bank 
of the Nile to the north of the first cataract, and 
is the capital (13000 inhabitants) of the Egyptian 
province of Nubia and chief town of the district 
(Markaz) of the same name. The district of Assuan 
inclusive of the island of Elephantine bore in 
antiquity the name Yebu, “land of elephants”, 
a name which the island still bears. The island 
was in ancient time more important than the 
town lying on the east bank, viz. Swenet, the 
Syene of the Greeks, the Suan (Yakut) but mostly 
Uswan of the Arabs. In the neighbourhood were 
stone-quarries whence the ancient Egyptians ob¬ 
tained their columns and the blocks for their statues. 
Pliny calls this stone Syenite after the place whence 
it is obtained, but this name does not denote 
quite the same as the modern geological term. 
In Islamic time mill-stones were quarried there — 
perhaps ancient columns were turned to a like 
account. This manufacture of mill-stones was for 
a time a royal prerogative. The stone-ware of 
AssuSn (pots and pitchers) was also famous. 

In the town stood an old temple containing 
the representation of a serpent. If on the 12. 
Burmuda clay {Tafl, not Tifl) were pressed on 
this scorpion, any one carrying with him a piece 
of the clay was immune from the bites of scorpions 
(Abu Salih). 

Assuan both in antiquity and the time of the 
Arabs was the frontier-fortress of Egypt agains t 
Nubia. The frontier ran just on the other side of 
the cataract at Pbilae (Bilak). The first Nubian 
town was al-Kasr. The Christian king of Nubia 
paid annually to the Prefect of Assuan so-called 
tribute {Bakt), which was in reality only a kind 
of official exchange, for he received an equally 
costly present in return from Egypt. The oldest 
contract in this connection dates from the year 
3*^(651—652). The proximity of the gold-mines 
of Allaki [q. v.] and other economic interests at¬ 
tracted numerous Arabs into this region, and this 
led to constant friction. From the iv.—x. cent. 
Assuan suffered partly from Nubian incursions 
partly from these Beduin-hordes [see Article Nubia]! 
Unde^ the Fatimids, but especially under the 
Mamluks, Assuan or rather the most southern pro¬ 
vince of Egypt, when in the hands of weak governors 
became the asylum of rebels who were here for 
the time-being beyond the jurisdiction of the cen¬ 
tral authority. This did not entirely cease until 
the time of Muhammad ‘^All who removed the 
Egyptian frontier well towards the south. The 
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conquest of Nubia under the Mamluks brought 
little change. 

Assuan possessed at all periods great economic 
importance; for it formed the natural centre of 
the Nubian, Central African, and for a long time 
also of the Indian trade. Slaves, gold, ivory and 
ostrich-feathers were the chief imports. Egypt 
exported on the other hand com, wine and ma¬ 
nufactures (clothes). In the first centuries of Islam 
Assuan was a favourite starting-point for the 
pilgrimage to Mekka, which proceeded from here 
through the desert to 'Aidhab and thence by ship 
to Djidda. Assuan long remained therefore the 
most important town in Upper Egypt. Later it 
declined very considerably when traders and pil¬ 
grims preferred the route by Kns. By the close 
of the Fatimid period it had declined administra¬ 
tively, and in the Mamluk period economically 
as well, into a dependency of Kus. The political 
conditions previously described prevent it from 
regaining its former splendour, but, thanks to its 
position (cataract, junction of several caravan- 
roads), it remains an emporium for The Central 
African trade. Recently it has lost greatly through 
the MahdI-rising. 

The climate is excellent; the fertility (com, 
vineyards) of the district is lauded by all geogra¬ 
phers; in the Middle Ages it was famed for its 
dates. There were more varieties of dates here 
than in 'Irak. The section by England in our 
age of the huge dam (Khazzan^ Sadd') has essen¬ 
tially affected the climate, but has enriched Assuan 
with a spectacle of the first rank and the whole 
of Egypt with a source of increasing blessing. 

Bibliography. Yakut, (ed. Wus- 

tenf.), I, 269; Ibn Dukmak, V, 33 et seq. ; Kal- 
kashandl (Transl. of Wiistenfeld), p. loq el seq.', 
MukaddasI (ed. de Goeje, 2. ed.) in Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab., iii. 201; IdrIsI, p. 21; Abu Salih, fob 
loo*’ et seq.', MakrIzI, Khitat, i. 197; 'All Mu¬ 
barak, al-Khitai al-^adlda, viii. 64 et seq.', 
Nasir-i Khosraw. 175 et seq. (Pers. Text, p. 61 
et seq.')', C. H. Becker, Beitrage zur Geschiehte 
Agyptens, iii.; Boinet, Dictionnaire ieogr. de 
I'Egypte, p. 88; Amelineau, Geographie de 
VEgypte a Vepoque Copte, p. 467; Quatremere, 
Memoire sur I'Egypte, ii. 4 et seq.', Baedeker, 
Egypt and the Sudan (6. ed.), p. 348. 

_ _ (C. H. Becker.) 

ASTARABA DH (also Astrabadb, Istarabadh, 
Starabadh), name of a North-Persian town and 
province. 

I. The town of Astarabadh, chief town of the 
same name; situated 36° 40' N. Lat. and 54V1'’ 
E. Long. (Greenw.), and near the south-eastern 
corner of the Caspian Sea (23 mis. east of it). 
It stands on an insignificant eminence (380 ft. 
above sea-level) at the foot of a very high and 
thickly-wooded chain, a spur of the Elburs, and 
on the margin of a large and in many parts 
marshy plain, which though fertile is but little 
cultivated and later ends in the Turkoman sandy 
desert (Kara-Kum). Occupying a commercially and 
strategically important position Astarabadh cer¬ 
tainly dates back to a remote antiquity. Very 
probably it is mentioned (according to Mannert, 
Mordtmann, Kiepert) by Arrian (Anabasis, iii. c. 
23 and 25) as ZacSfaxapra. Some explain the 
name Astaraba^ as the city of the stars (Pers. 
astar, sitare, “star”), others as the city, or rather 
the place of the mules (Pers. astar, satar, “mule”), 


since, it is said, there dwelt in it originally only 
ass- and mule-drivers. The re-founding of a town 
here is ascribed to the Arab general Yazid b. 
Muhallab, who when on his campaign towards 
Djordian and Tabaristan in the year 98 (716) was 
so pleased by the site (occupied at that time 
by the village of Astarek) that he took up residence 
in it. In the Arab Middle Ages A.starabadh was 
the second town of the province of Djordjan; in 
the history of the Caspian coast-lands it is often 
mentioned. Since there were several adjoining 
peoples in its vicinity it was often involved in 
wars and feuds. During the civil disorders which 
recurred repeatedly in Persia in the xviii. cent. 
Astarabadh frequently suffered invasions and was 
several times ravaged. Under Nadir-Shah (l 73 ®— 
1747) it attained its present compass (3. mis.). 

The town which is built four-square is sur¬ 
rounded by a high picturesque wall flanked by 
bastions, which was last repaired under Agha 
Muhammad Khan [q. v., vol. i., p. 180] but is 
now much dilapidated. The handsome palace (now 
the governor’s residence) erected by Shah 'Abbas I 
is also on the way to ruin. The frequent rains 
compelled the inhabitants to build their houses 
of stone, and hence Astarabadh presents a more 
regular appearance than other Persian towns. The 
numerous prayer-houses and public mosques (47 
in number) are characteristic; with them are as¬ 
sociated 7 academies (Madrasas). Astarabadh is 
regarded in Persia as a stronghold of Shfite- 
persecuted Sunnis; hence the epithet Dar al- 
Alu’minln, “the house of the faithful” (also on 
coins); there is a large number of alleged des¬ 
cendants (called Saiyid) of the Prophet dwelling 
in it. The number of the inhabitants, who must 
have been more numerous in earlier centuries, is 
now given at icj—12,000. Astarabadh was never 
a targe town, yet it was never without impor¬ 
tance; for since it stood at the beginning of two 
important trade-routes, one leading to Herat- 
Meshhed and the other to Ispahan-Teheran, which 
bifurcate to the south-east at Bistan, it was natural 
that there should spring up here an important 
trade-emporium, a bazar for the products of Persia 
and Central Asia. The chief articles of trade are 
cotton, rice, silk, sugar-cane, salt, soap, sesame- 
oil, carpets, horse-rugs. Since the Russians ad¬ 
vanced their frontier close to the southern shore 
of the Caspian Sea an active exchange of wares 
has been set up with them also. On the other 
hand the commercial intercourse of the town has 
suffered heavily by the opening of the Trans- 
Caspian line, in that the wares from the interior 
of Asia coming through Khlwa and Bukhara are 
despatched almost exclusively by this line, so that 
the transit-trade of Astarabadh is being more and 
more limited to the products of Persia and Russia. 

The small town of Bender-i Gez or Kenar-i Gez 
(Russ.; Gias or Pereval, i. e. passage) with 
ca. 1200 inhab., situated about 30 mis. to the 
west of Astarabadh and about 2'/a mis- to the 
south of the gulf of the same name serves as port 
of Astarabadh. This is the best and most shel¬ 
tered harbour on the whole southern coast of the 
Caspian Sea. In the Middle Ages the town of 
Abaskun [q. v.] served as common port for Djor¬ 
djan and Astarabadh. 

2. The Province of Astarabadh, named after 
the chief town of the same name. It comprises 
the region at the south-east comer of the Caspian 
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Sea and extends from the river Kara-Su on the 
east, or rather north-east, along the northern 
slope of the Elburs-range, which separates it 
from the province of Khorasan, westwards till 
about the middle of the Bay of Astarabadh, where 
the river Galugo is considered to be the boundary 
between it and the province of Mazanderan. Area: 
5634 sq. mis.; population small; ca. 80 000 (only 
14.2 to the sq. ml.). The land is exceedingly 
thickly-wooded, but is also very marshy. There 
are no rivers of any importance. Among the pro¬ 
ducts rice must have first mention, further walnut- 
wood, soap and sesame-oil. In the Middle Ages 
there was considerable rearing of silk-worms. With 
few exceptions (Gaz and a few places in the hills) 
all the villages of the province are in pretty poor 
plight. Affluence and industry nowhere exist. Apart 
from the capital and its port Gaz (emporium for 
Persian cotton) trade and commerce are quite in¬ 
significant. The magnificent chaussee laid out by 
Shah 'Abbas I. in the xvii. cent, is now quite 
destroyed. In summer the sand-filled river-beds 
serve as roads. The shameless incursions of the 
Turkomans, at whose hands the country formerly 
suffered bitterly, have almost quite ceased since 
Russian authority extended as far as the river 
Atrek (about 38 mis. to the north of Kara-Su). 
Astarabadh falls into 6 BiiVuks or circles. Among 
the inhabitants (partly Shfites, partly Sunnis) 
there is a surprisingly large percentage of Mol- 
lahs (clergy) and Saiyids ('Alids). In many vil¬ 
lages reside Gudars, an energetic tribe, wide¬ 
spread in the provinces of Astarabadh and Ma- 
zandaran especially, and despised by the Persians, 
which is engaged in agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
the cultivation of silk and the drying of fruits. 
Astarabadh is also the native place of the present 
ruling dynasty in Persia, the Kadjars, a Turkoman 
nomadic tribe, which came to Astarabadh on the 
conquest of Tabaristan by Timur, and gave Agha 
Muhammad Khan as first king of the present 
reigning house. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al-Rahman al-ldrlsl 
(died, 405 = 1014) wrote the chronicles of the 
town of Astarabadh, a work often quoted by 
Yalfut, but now lost; cf. also Brockelmann, 
Gesch. der arab. Litter.., I. 138, and Heer, 
hist. u. geogr. Quellen in Yakut's geogr. Wor- 
ierb. (1898), p. 40; Bibl. Geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Yakut, ATtLcijam., i. 242; le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(Cambridge, 1905), p. 375, 379; B. Dorn,. 4 z«- 
zuge aus muhammedan. Schriftstellern etc. (St. 
Petersburg, 1858), p. g, 82; also Caspia{=zAb- 
handl. der russ. Akad. d. JViss., Mem.., xxiii. 
N®. I, St. Petersb., 1875), passim (s. Index), 
esp. p. 74, 269, 315; A. D. Mordtmann, He- 
katompylos — Sitzber. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss.., 
1869, p. 534—536; Spiegel, Eranische Alter- 
tumskunde., i. (Leipzig, 1871), p. 68; Tomaschek 
in Sitzungsber. der Wien. Akad.., 1883, Bd. cii. 
p. 224-225; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, viii. 514— 
523; E. Reclus, ix. (1884), 
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241; Stolze-Andreas, Die Handelsverhdltnisse 
Persiens {Petermann's Geogr. Mitteil.., Supple¬ 
mentary Vol. NO. 77), p. 59; K. Prellberg, 
^rsien., eine histor. Landschaft (Leipzig, 189I, 
Dissert.), p. 26-27; J- 'YloxKec, A Second Jmrney 
through Persia ete. (London, 1818), p. 375_ 


378; J. B. Fraser, Travels and Adventures in 
the Persian Provinces on the south bank of the 
Caspian Sea (London, 1826), p. 2 ff.; Bode, 
Aperfu geogr. et statistique de la province 
d'Asterabad en 1842 = Annales des Voyages. 
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HantzSche in Zeitschr. d, Deutsch. Morgenl., 
Gesellsch.., xvi. 526; H. Brugsch, Reise der 
Kgl. Preuss. Gesandsch nach Persien (Leipzig, 
1862-1863), i. 466; Zenker (after Melgunof) 
in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 
xxi. 234—240; G. Melgunof, Das siidl. Ufer 
des kaspischen Metres (Leipzig, 1868), p. loi— 
145 and passim (s. Index); de Morgan, 
scientif. en Perse., etud. geogr., i. 82—112 (de 
Morgan visited Astarabadh in the year 1890); 
F. Same in Zeitschr. fiir Erdkunde (Berlin, 
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and province of Astarabad {Diplomatic and 
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(Streck.) 

ASTARLAB. [See asturlab.] 

ASTRA KH AN . Russian administrative pro¬ 
vince and its capita], properly Hadjdjf Taskhan; 
founded by the Mongols in the neighbourhood of the 
Khazar town of Itil [q. v.]. The town is mentioned 
by European and Muhammadan travellers as early 
as the first half of the viii. (xiv.) cent.; according 
to Ibn Batata a sainted Mekkan pilgrim dwelt 
there, and so the place was exempted from all 
taxation; hence the name. Coins appear to have 
been minted in Astrakhan only from the year 
782 (1380). Demolished by Timur in the winter 
of 1395-1396, the town arose to new prosperity 
in the xv. cent., probably due in some measure 
to the simultaneous decline of the ancient capital 
Sarai. After the decay of the “Golden Horde” 
there arose in Astrakhan a new ruling house 
which endured until the middle of the following 
century. In 1554 Astrakhan was conquered by 
the Russians, who appointed at first Khan Der- 
wlsh 'All their vassal and did not annex the 
country till I 559 j 't® * 5^9 ^ Turkish army ap¬ 
peared before Astrakhan, but soon had to quit 
the field; in 1589 a Russian fortress was built 
near the Tartar towrn. Astrakhan has since re¬ 
mained under the sway of the Russians, and 
owing to its favourable situation at the mouth of 
the Volga has gradually by trade and industry 
developed into a large town (at present 113,000 
inhabitants). (W. Barthold.) 

ASTROLOGY. Its technical name with the 
Muslims ilm (or fincfaf) ahkam al- (or kaddya V-) 
nudyum, “the science (or the art) of the decrees 
of the stars ', or, shorter, '~ilm {sin^at') al-ahkdm. 
Some Arab writers from the xiii. cent. A. D. on 
use also the expression Him al-nadfama. On the 
other hand the expressions Him (or sina^at) al- 
ntid^ni, “the science (or art) of the stars”, ’^ilm 
sina at al-nudyum, ''ilm al-tandylm denote indif¬ 
ferently astrology or astronomy or both these 
sciences together. — The astrologer is called ah- 
kdmi or munadydjitn ; but the latter name denotes 
also the astronomer. Not till we reach the xix. 
cent. A. D. do we find any precise distinction 
made between munadydiim, “astrologer”, and 
falaki, “astronomer”. 

The majority of philosophers and authors of 
bibliographical and encyclopaedic works, keeping 
to the classification of the sciences given by the 
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Aristotelians, consider astrology as one of the 
seven or nine branches of the “natural 

sciences” Qulum tabfiya)^ placing it with medi¬ 
cine , ■ physiognomy, alchemy, interpretation of 
dreams, etc. But the astrologers and astronomers 
and other savants (e. g. al-FarabI, the Ikhwan 
al-saW and Ibn Khaldun), following the example 
of Ptolemy, consider astrology as a branch of the 
“science of the stars”, which itself is only 
one of the four great divisions of the “mathe¬ 
matical sciences” f^ulum riyadiyd). — For the 
rest it must not be forgotten that the mathema¬ 
tical-astronomical rules for calculating, of which 
the astrologer always stands in need, are set out 
only in astronomical treatises. 

Astrology is based on the principle that all 
the changes occurring in the sublunary world, 
i. e. the Aristotelian “generation and corruption” 
(yherit xa't tpSopa, al-kawn wa 'l-fasad\ are inti¬ 
mately connected with the particular nature and 
the movements of the eelestial bodies. Man espe¬ 
cially, who as microcosm has affinities with the 
entire macrocosm, is subject to the influences (Jit- 
tjnrdf) of the stars; whether with Ptolemy we 
explicitly assume the physical theory of forces or 
influences emanating in rays from celestial bodies 
and tending to make the nature of the patient 
{kabil) similar to that of the agent or, in 

order to approximate more nearly to Muslim or¬ 
thodoxy, consider the celestial bodies not as real 
agents but rather as indicators (dala^il) of future 
events. — The influence of the stars] depends 
on their individual nature, and also on their po¬ 
sition relatively to the earth or to the other stars; 
the events of the sublunary world and human 
vicissitudes are therefore subject always to the 
extremely complex and variable combination of 
very numerous, very varied and even contradictory 
celestial influences. To know and to combine these 
influences is the astrologer’s very arduous task. 

Not only the celestial bodies, but also places 
having only a theoretical existence in the heavens 
are supposed to possess a particular virtue capa¬ 
ble of radically modifying the virtue of those 
stars with which at the given moment they sustain 
certain relations. From the astrological point of 
view the “head” (al-ra's) and the “tail” («/- 
dhanab')^ i. e. the ascending mode, and the des¬ 
cending mode of the lunary orbit, are oftenest 
assimilated to the planets, — an assimilation 
which is rejected only by the adherents of what 
might be called the “classical Astrology of Pto¬ 
lemy”. The signs of the Zodiac also, considered 
separately or in groups of three according to the 
four “trigons” (mutkallatkat^ triplicitates), have 
their particular virtue; as also have certain sub¬ 
divisions unknown to the Ptolemaic astrology of 
the Zodiacal signs, such as the “Decans” {wudyuh, 
facies), the third part of a sign, and the “Nove- 
naries” {Nuhbahrat or Nawbahrat^ novenariae), 
which are the ninth part of a sign; even the 
degrees of the zodiac are considered by many 
astrologers to have each their own peculiar na¬ 
ture, and are divided into masculine (mudhak- 
kard), feminine (mu'annathd)^ shining (piudfa or 
munira^ lucidi), dark (muzlima\ coloured (mti- 
talawwind)^ smoky (katima or mndkhina^ fumosi), 
void (khdliya\ wells (adar^ gradus puteales), in- 
creasers of happiness (zdida fi ’’l-sdadd)^ etc. 
Further, there are parts and points of the Zodiac 
which are of the highest importance from their 


relation to the sun, the moon and the five planets, 
for they are their limits (hudud^ termini, fines), 
houses (buyut, domus, domicilia) and injuries 
(wabaldt^ detrimenta), exaltations (aihrdf^ exal- 
tationes, principatus, altitudines) and falls (hubu 
tdt^ casus, dejectiones). 

The horizon and the meridian also play a great 
part; their points of intersection with the ecliptic 
are called the four pivots (awtdd^ anguli, centra, 
cardines): I. the ascendant (tdlf)^ i. e., the point 
of the ecliptic rising to the horizon at the given 
moment; 2. the pivot of the earth (watad al-ard^ 
al-rdbf^ angulus terrae, imum caelum), i. e., the 
intersection of the ecliptic with the lower meri¬ 
dian; 3. the descendant (watad al-ghdrib^ al-sdbi^ 
angelus occidentalis, occidens, occasus), i. e. the 
point of the ecliptic vanishing at the horizon; 
4. the culminating point (wasat al-samS’^ al-ashir^ 
medium caelum), i. e., the intersection of the up¬ 
per meridian with the ecliptic. — The arcs of 
the ecliptic contained between these pivots are 
eaeh divided into three equal parts by means of 
circles of declination (which pass through the 
poles of the equator); the ecliptic is thus divided 
into twelve sections, called the twelve celestial 
houses (buyut^ houses), which form the basis of 
every astrological calculation. 

The relative position of the planets (including 
the sun and moon) is also of the greatest impor¬ 
tance; it admits of five principal combinations, 
viz. the conjunction (kiran or mukarana^ but 
called i^tim^ when it is a question of the sun’s 
relation to the moon), and the four aspects (anzar^ 
aspectus) or “applications” (ittisaldt)^ i.e., 1. the 
oposition (istikbal)^ when the two planets ate 
diametrically opposite; 2. the “sextile” (tasdts\ 
when there is between them a difference of longi¬ 
tude of 60°; 3. the “quadrature” (tarbf)^ when 
the longitudinal difference is 90°; 4. the “trine” 

(tathlitji)^ when the difference is 120°_If about 

a planet as centre a circle be described with a 
radius of 60°, 90° or 120°, the two points of 
intersection of the ecliptic with this circle, and 
also the trigonometrical process]of calculating them 
are called the “projeefio radiorum” (matrah al~ 
shai^d^). These astrologers who adhere most closely 
to the Ptolemaic tradition do not take these five 
combinations into account; but all the rest add 
many others (Ibn Hibinta reckons 24), which are 
called “status (haldf) planetarum ad invicem.” 

Further, mention might be made of the lots, 
or, to keep the technical expression of our mediaeval 
writers, the “partes” (siham^ sing, sahm)^ which 
are at bottom only imaginary ascendants reckoned 
on the ecliptic at a certain distance from the 
true ascendant. Ptolemy and his Arab followers 
admit only the “pars fortunae” (sahm al-sdada^ 
a Tifc the other astrologers 

admit a very considerable number, which amounts 
in the Introductorium of Abu Ma^shar to 97 
exclusive of about 30 other “partes” mentioned 
by al-KabIsI. 

Lastly, the geographical element ought not to 
be omitted; for, since every region of the earth 
is subject to the particular influence of one of 
the Zodiacal signs and one of the planets, the 
same prognostication for persons in different coun¬ 
tries cannot be drawn from the state of the heavens. 

Such is the astrologer’s equipment in its main 
features. Its usage is no less complicated. — The 
Muslim astrologer can confine himself to three prin- 
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cipal systems: I. The system of “interrogationes” 
or “quaestiones” (masWil^ intended to 

reply to questions relative to the events incident 
to daily life, e. g. when the client desires information 
regarding some one who is absent, or to discover 
a thief, or to recover something which has been 
lost, etc. This is the simplest and commonest 
part of the art.— 2. The system of “electiones” 
{iWitiyarat., xarapjjai), i. e. the choice of the aus¬ 
picious moment for accomplishing such and such 
an act; this moment is determined by observing 
in which of the twelve celestical houses the moon 
is. Astrologers who preferred the Indian methods 
employed the 28 lunary stations [niariazil') in place 
of the twelve houses. — 3. The genethlialogical 
system, or, to keep to the nomenclature of Muslim 
writers, that which is based on the “revolutiones 
annorum” {tahawll al-simn\ i. e. on the years or 
fractions of the tropical year which have expired 
or are thought to have expired since the birth 
of an individual or the commencement of a reign, 
sect, or religion, or the foundation of a town, 
etc. Its fundamental principle, which is quite diffe¬ 
rent from that of the other two systems, is that 
at the instant of birth the configuration of the 
celestial sphere irrevocably fixes the destiny of 
the newly bom, and it will then be independent 
or nearly so of subsequent changes of the sphere. 
This is the system adopted by Ptolemy, who 
makes only very slight and implicit concessions 
to the principle of the “electiones”, and has not 
a single word to bestow on the “interrogationes”; 
it is also a system which has more technical dif¬ 
ficulties than the other two and too often en¬ 
counters the impossibility of knowing the instant 
of birth or of commencement with sufficient ap¬ 
proximation. When the prognostications concerned 
individuals, the “revolutiones annorum nativitatum” 
{tahawU sini 'l-mawalld) were employed; for 
prognostications concerning peoples, towns, sects, 
etc., (and consequently epidemics, famines, wars, 
inundations, etc.), the “revolutiones annorum mundi” 
(Jahawil sini H-alani) were employed. 

The fundamental operation in all these three 
systems was the determination of the ascendant 
from which the initial (awa^il or marakiz) 
of the remaining eleven celestial houses were 
calculated. In the case of the “interrogationes” 
and the “electiones” the ascendant to be determined 
was that of the moment.in question; but in the 
third system, the genethlialogical, it was the ascen¬ 
dant at the birth of the individual or the commen¬ 
cement of a reign, etc. Now even supposing that 
the precise date of the birth or commencement 
were known, how could the ascendant be deter¬ 
mined if it varies very rapidly in consequence 
of the diurnal movement of the celestial sphere? 
Birth is not an instantaneous act; even if the 
astrologer had aided at the accouchement he would 
not be able to choose the exact instant for deter¬ 
mining the ascendant. The genethlialogical system 
had therefore to frame for births the theory of 
the “animodar” (numudar\ i. e. very complicated 
rules for choosing an imaginary ascendant for the 
nativity; the methods most in vogue with Muslim 
astrologers are the method of Ptolemy and those 
which they ascribe to Hermes and Zoroaster re¬ 
spectively. For prognostications not concerning 
individuals the ascendant of the eclipses or of 
the great planetary conjunctions were employed. 
But there is still more contained in the ge¬ 


nethlialogical system. Destiny is determined by 
one of the planets (including the sun, the moon, 
also the “pars fortunae” and the ascendant) oc¬ 
cupying at the moment of the fictitious ascendent 
one of the five places which Ptolemy calls Tiieet 
and our mediaeval astrologers “loci hi- 
legiales” (ntawadi^ al~hailddf). In this situation 
the planet (sun, moon, “pars fortunae”, ascendant) 
becomes the apheta or indicator (jdalil or hailady^ 
significator, alhylech, hilegium, «4>£T1(?), which is 
to be “directed” towards the stars and those 
points in the heavens possessing a particular astro¬ 
logical signification. From the examination of the 
combinations arising from these meetings may be 
learned the fortunes of the newly bom. On its 
mathematical side this directing (/asyir, atazir, 
directis, can be explained as follows: in 

consequence of the diurnal movement of the ce¬ 
lestial sphere a planet or a point of the ecliptic 
having a particular astrological importance will 
arrive at a certain moment at the circle of posi¬ 
tion (i. e. the circle passing through the points ot 
intersection of the horizon and the meridian) for¬ 
merly occupied by the indicator. The equatorial 
angle (hour-angle) thus traversed is calculated; 
when dealing with human life a solary year is 
counted for each equatorial degree, but with 
general events each degree counts only as one 
day. — It ought to be added that for pro^osti- 
cations relative to peoples, towns, religions, etc. 
the indicator is chosen in a different manner. 
According to the Arab followers of Ptolemy it is 
the planet or the star possessing the most “dig¬ 
nities” over the point of the ecliptic where there 
has occurred an eclipse of the sun or moon. But 
the majority of Muslim Astrologers give the pre¬ 
ference to the system of the planetary conjunc¬ 
tions {^Kiranat)^ which they probably learned 
from the Indians; they base their calculations on 
the conjuctions of the three superior planets 
(Mars, Jupiter, Saturn), whence they draw their 
prognostications by the method of the tasyir or 
by other methods. — The tasyir of the above- 
mentioned indicator gives the duration of life. 
For the other events of life one must choose, 
according to the nature of the event one wishes 
to know about, between five other indicators (as¬ 
cendant, pars fortunae, moon, sun, culminating 
degree) and “direct” the one chosen. — Further 
it is necessary to translate into terms of time, 
according to special rules, the uniform movements' 
of the indicators according to the order of the 
signs (i. e. from west to east), in order to deter¬ 
mine species of lords for the tropical solar years, 
the months, and the days of life; this movement 
(of the indicator), or the point of the ecliptic 
where it arrives, is called intihd^ (alynthie, pro- 
fectio). — Finally, there are cycles of the years 
of life which are specially subject to the in¬ 
fluence of this or that planet; these cycles, cor¬ 
responding fundamentally to the planetary “ru¬ 
lers of time” (;gpovoJ£f<f7-of£5) of the Greeks, but 
modified however and often very complicated 
(especially in Abu Ma'shar), are called fardarat 
(fridariae). 

Other secondary methods were also employed, 
among which I will mention only that of the 
constellations and images (suwar) ascending with 
the decans, which goes back to the Chaldean 
tradition of Teucer, and that which is founded on 
the risings of the star Sirius (Sothis of the an- 
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cient Egyptians), and was employed only by the 
Muslims of Egypt. 

Muslim-Arabic astrology has drawn from the 
most diverse sources. Its Greek masters were 
Ptolemy, Vettius Valens, Dorotheas Sidonius, 
Teucer, Antiochus and several pseudepigraphical 
treatises, i. e. not only authors proceeding on ra¬ 
dically different principles, but also authors who, 
like Vettius Valens and Dorotheas, had already 
amalgamated the most diverse doctrines. At the 
same time it drew from Pahlawl and Indian 
books, and also absorbed the oral traditions of 
Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt. It is not sur¬ 
prising therefore that only a small number of 
Muslim astrologers have adopted in its purity one 
or other of the three fundamental systems. The 
others, i. e. the majority, accepted the “interro- 
gationes”, “electiones”, “revolutiones annorum'’ 
en bloc, considering the one as the complement 
or even as a confirmation of the others, and 
leaving it to the practitioner to choose between 
the systems and the different methods according 
to his own ability, to expediency, and the rank 
and needs of his client. The cumpletest and 
strangest mixture is met with in the books of 
Abu Ma'^shar, a veritable jumble of the most 
heterogeneous doctrines. 

What really distinguishes the astrology of Mus¬ 
lim peoples from preceding systems is, apart from 
its eclecticism, the degree of perfection attained 
in the mathematical processes. They are set forth 
with all the precision that could be desired in 
the astronomical treatises, alongside the other 
problems of spherical trigonometry; and it was 
to aid to this end that the calculators drew up 
very numerous and detailed mathematical tables. 
In this regard there is a striking contrast with 
Greek and Indian astrology which made clumsy 
calculations and always shrank from an excessive 
complication of mathematical elements. 

Theologians, jurists and philosophers are al¬ 
most unanimous in condemning astrology; excep¬ 
tions, e. g. al-Kindi, the Ikhwan al-Safa^ and Fakhr 
al-Din al-RazJ, are very rare. But in practical life 
the condemnation had no eflect; at the court of 
the caliphs and sultans as well as with the masses 
astrology triumphed until last century when the 
introduction of European civilisation and espe¬ 
cially of the Copernican system gave it a mortal 
blow. But in places to which European culture 
has only slightly penetrated astrology still sur¬ 
vives, although destitute in great measure of the 
splendid scientific pomp with which it was ar¬ 
rayed in the Middle Ages. To-day in Yemen — 
irony of fate — it is no less personages than the 
Kadis themselves who practise the profession of 
astrologers. 

Astrological problems, so far as they are ma¬ 
thematical (geometrical, trigonometrical, arithme¬ 
tical) problems, are dealt with in the works on 
astronomy and in the tables compiled and calcu¬ 
lated for astrological purposes. The “judicial"’ 
side, that of the ahkam^ has been the subject of 
innumerable treatises and monographs whose 
titles it would be impossible to enumerate; for 
the rest, save for two unimportant treatises which 
have been wrongly ascribed to Abu Ma'shar, a 
chapter of the Introductorium of Abu Ma'^shar 
(in Boll, Sphaera^ * 903 ), and the treatise of al- 
Kindl on the duration and fortunes of Islam ac¬ 
cording to the theory of the planetery conjunc¬ 


tions (in O. Loth, al-Kindi als Astrology in Mor- 
genldndische Forschungen \Fleischer-Festschrift\^ 
Leipzig, 1875, p. 263—309), all the original texts 
are unedited. The following works as having been 
translated into Latin in the Middle Ages and 
printed should be mentioned; the commentary of 
Haly Heben Rodan (“’All b. Ridwan) on the 
Quadripartitum of Ptolemy, and 

that of Ahmad b. Yusuf, called Ibn al-Daya, on 
the Centiloquium (Kapxo'c, Kitab al-tka?nra') 
wrongly attributed to Ptolemy, the two printed 
together in Venice, 1493 and 1519; several works 
of Albumasar (Abu Ma'shar, q. v.); the large 
treatise in eight books of Albohazen Hali filius 
Abenragel (Abu ’ 1 -Hasan “^All b. Abi ’ 1 -Ridjal), 
printed in Venise, 1485, 1503, 1523, and, with 
slight stylistic corrections, at Basle, 155 *) * 57*5 
the convenient Liber introductorius of Alcabitius 
(al-KabIsi), several times printed, oftenest with 
the commentaries of Johannes de Saxonia, and 
annotated also by V. Nabod (Cologne, *560, 
with stylistic improvements on the older version); 
the treatise of Zahel (Sahl b. Bishr) and of 
Messahallach (M.a Sha’ Allah), printed as ap¬ 
pendix to the commentaries on the Quadriparti¬ 
tum and the Centiloquium mentioned above; the 
Liber nativitatum of Albubather (Abu Bakr al- 
Hasan b. al-lGiasib) printed in Venice, 1492 and 
1501; the De judiciis nativitatum of Albohali 
(Abu '.\ll Yahya ’ 1 -Khaiy 5 t). Xurnberg, 1546 and 
1549; the De nativitatibus and De interrogatio- 
nibus of Omar (Muhammad b. ‘^Omar b. al-Far- 
rukhSn al-Tabari), Venice, *503, and as appendix 
to Fitmicus Maternus, Basle, 1533 and * 55 *; 
lastly, some treatises of unknown or uncertain 
authorship. 

Bibliography. The sources and the cha¬ 
racteristics of Muslim astrology, its role in 
social life, and the philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical polemics against it, will be fully dealt 
with by the author of the present article in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (edited 
by Dr. Hastings), s. v. “Star”, an article pre¬ 
supposing an elementary acquaintance with 
Greek astrology. — The explanation of some 
mathematical-astrological processes and of a 
certain number of technical terms are to be 
found in Nallino’s commentary on al-Battdni 
she Albaicnii opus astronomicum.^ Milan, 1899— 
* 9 t> 7 ) 3 Vols. — For a number of the tech¬ 
nical terms, see also: Mafatih al-ulum (ed. 
van Vloten); Dictionary of the technical terms 

used . by the Musulmans (ed. Sprenger); 

Dieterici, DU Bropiideutik dcr Araber (Berlin, 
1865) — all unsatisfactory. — For the theory 
of the planetary conjunctions applied to the 
history of Islam: O. Loth, in the monograph 
on al-Kindi cited above; Ibn Khaldun, Frole- 
gom'enes.^ (Transl. of de Slane, ii. 217—226).— 
For the life and works of the Astrologers: 
Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Araber (Leipzig, 1900; = Abhandl. z. Gesch. 
der niathem. Wissenschaften.^ x. Heft; with the 
important Nachtrdge.^ in Abh. z. Gesch. d. math. 
IViss.^ xiv. 1902, 137—185). — Lastly, the 
astronomical works mentioned at the end of 
this article. (C. A. Nallino.) 

ASTRONOMY. This science is called by the 
Muslims ‘^ilm al-haia “science of the aspect (of 
the universe)” and ^ilm al-afldk “science of the 
celestial spheres”. For other names common to 
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it and astrology s. Astrology; further al-FarabI 
and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) understand by siri^at 
al-nudjum al-ta^linnya (“the mathematical art of 
the stars”) theoretical astronomy, and by siti^at 
al-nudjum al-tadyr~iblya (“the experimental art of 
the stars”) observation of the stars. — Following 
the Aristotelian classification of the sciences Mus¬ 
lims unanimously consider astronomy as one of 
the four mathematical sciences (^ulum riyadlya). 
For them, as for the Greeks, astronomy only aims 
at studying the apparent movements of the stars 
and giving a geometrical representation of them; 
it comprises therefore what u e eall spherical 
astronomy (with the calculation of the planetary 
orbits and their employment in the compilation 
of ephemerides) and the “theory of the instru¬ 
ments”. The study of meteors in the Aristotelian 
sense (including comets, shooting stars, etc.) and 
of what might be called an elementary Astro-Physics 
and Celestial Mechanics (origin of celestial move¬ 
ments, nature of the spheres, light of the stars, 
etc.) belongs entirely to the domain of physics 
and metaphysics. — The sum total of the practical 
knowledges necessary for determining by calculation 
or instruments the hours of day and night, having 
especially in view the fixing of the times of the 
five canonical prayers in the mosques, is called 
'-ilm al-mikat or Him al-ma%vakil “science of the 
fixed times”. 

At the beginning of Islam the Arabs already 
possessed some knowledge of practical astronomy. 
In their frequent night-journeys the Beduin often 
had no other guide than the moon and the brigh¬ 
test stars, whose places of rising and setting they 
knew and from which they could estimate ap¬ 
proximately the time by night; they determined 
also the seasons of the year from observing the 
position of the moon relatively to 28 successive 
groups of stars called lunary stations (manazil 
al-kamar). Among the majority of settled tribes 
the agricultural seasons and meteorological pro¬ 
gnostications were associated with the annual 
rising of certain stars or the cosmic setting 
(nauf‘) of the lunary stations. 

But it was only in the ii. (viii.) century of the 
Hidjra that the scientific study of astronomy was 
entered on, under the influence of two Indian 
books; the Brahniasphutasiddhdnta^ composed by 
Brahmagupta in 628, which was brought to the 
court at Baghdad in 154 (771), perhaps only in 
an abridgment, and was used as a model in Arabic 
by Ibrahim b. Habib al-Fazarl and Ya%ub b. 
Tarik; and the treatise of Aryabhata (al-Ardjabhad 
or al-Ardjabhar of the Arabs) composed in 500, 
from which Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Ahwazi derived his 
tables of the planetary movements. These books 
consisted of a short explanatory text followed by 
numerous tables of celestial movements arranged 
according to the artificial millennial cycles; for the 
fundamental hypothesis was that at the commen¬ 
cement of the world the moon and the planets 
were all in conjunction in the same degree of 
longitude, and wall again be in conjunction there 
at intervals of millions of years. This method, which 
was called al-sindhind (corruption of the Sanskrit 
siddhdnta^ “treatise on astronomy”), was still em¬ 
ployed by Muslim astronomers at the beginning 
of the V. cent. A. H. (xi. A. D.). From Indian 
books the Muslims learned also the use of tri¬ 
gonometrical Sines. 

To these selections from Indian books there 


was soon added the Arabic translation of the 
Pahlawl tables entitled zik i shatro-ayar^ “royal 
astronomical tables” (Arab, ztdj al-shdh or zldj 
al-shahriydr)^ which had been compiled in the 
last period of the empire of the Sasanians. They 
had great vogue with the Mu.slims of the ix. cent. 
A. D.; but about two centuries later they ceased 
to be used. 

The Greek influence was the last in order of 
time, but first in order of importance; it intro¬ 
duced into Muslim astronomy the geometrical re¬ 
presentation of the celestial movement, so charac¬ 
teristic of the Hellenic genius. The first and not 
very satisfactory Arabic translation of the 
dates from the end of the viii. or the begin¬ 
ning of the ix. century; it was followed by two 
others much superior, that of al-Hadjdjadj b. Matar 
finished in 212 (827-828; not in 214 = 829-830, as 
is commonly stated), and that of Hunain b. Ishak 
(after the middle of the ix. cent.), revised by 
Thabit b. Kurra. In the first half of the ix. cent, 
there were also translated the Geography, the 
Hand-Tables, the Planetary Hypotheses and the 
Planisphere of Ptolemy; the Hand-Tables of Theon 
of Alexandria; the work of Aristarchus on the 
size and distance of the sun and moon; two 
treatises of Autolycus, three of Theodosius and 
one of Hypsicles. In this same century appeared 
very probably the translation of the tables of 
Ammonius, and the translation of a work entitled 
Kitab al-man$h,urdt^ wrongly ascribed to Ptolemy, 
dealing with the size and distance of the celestial 
bodies. 

The first series of regular observations with the 
aid of fairly accurate instruments appears to have 
been made at Djundaisablir (Gondeshapur in the 
South-West of Persia) in the first years of the ix. 
cent., and was utilised by Ahmad al-Nahawandl 
when compiling his “General Tables” {al-zldj al- 
mush/amil). But it was during the Caliphate of 
al-Ma^mun (813—833 A. D.) that the most bril¬ 
liant period of Muslim astronomy commenced. At 
the Observatory which stood in the quarter called 
al-SharamasIya in Baghdad the Caliph’s astrono¬ 
mers under the directorship of Vahya b. Abl 
Mansar (d. 830 or 831 A. D.) not only made 
systematic observation of the celestial movements, 
but also verified with remarkably precise results 
all the fundamentel elements of the Almagest: 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precession of 
the equinoxes, the length of the solar year, etc. 
After these observations they composed the cele¬ 
brated “Verified Tables” (ir/-r 7 ^' al~viumtahan\ for 
which they also had at their disposal the series of ob¬ 
servations made in the other observatory of the Ca¬ 
liph on the mountain of Kasiyan, 2 —2 7 j mis to 
the north of Damascus. This same Caliph carried 
out one of the most difficult and delicate geo¬ 
detic operations, the measuring of an arc of me¬ 
ridian in the region between Tadmur (Palmyra) 
and al-Rakka in the plains of Mesopotamia. 
The mean result gave 56^3 Arabic miles as the 
length of a degree of meridian, a remarkably ac¬ 
curate value; for the Arabic mile being 6473 ft. 
this value is equal to 366,842 ft., a number which 
only exceeds by about 2877 ft. the real length 
of the degree between 38“ and 36° N. Lat. (for 
fuller details concerning these numbers see Nal- 
lino, II valore 7netrico del grado di meridiano 
secondo i geografi arabi^ Turin, 1893).— Among 
the astronomer-calculators of the time of al-Ma^mun 
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mention ought to be made also of Muhammad b. 
Musa ’ 1 -Kh"'arizmi, whose had a wide circu¬ 
lation during two centuries. 

From 850 to 870 A. D. the three sons of Musa 
b. Shakir made regular observations in the obser¬ 
vatory they had fitted up in their house in Bagh¬ 
dad, at the gate Bab al-Tak, on the Tigris; in 
the second half of the ix. cent, others made ob¬ 
servations with excellent instruments at Shiraz, 
Naisabur, Samarkand; the celebrated al-Battani 
[q. V.] made observations from 877 to 918 A. D. 
at al-Rakka on the Euphrates; Thahit b. Kurra 
(d. 288 = 901) utilised the observations of his 
predecessors in revising the theory of the move¬ 
ments of the sun; al-Mahani and al-Nairizi con¬ 
tinued systematically the immediate study of the 
heavens. Shortly after the year 3°^ ( 9 t 2 - 9 i 3 ) 
Habash composed at Baghdad his principal work 
in which trigonometrical processes attained an 
unexpected degree of perfection. — In the second 
half of the x. cent, the Buyid-Sultans fonnded 
an observatory in their own palace and gathered 
around themselves astronomers including ‘.\bd al- 
Rahman al-Sufi (d. 376 =1986; q. v.), Ibn al- 
ATam (d. 375 = 988), Widjan b. Rustam al- 
Kuhi, Ahmad al-SaghanI (d. 379 = 990), AbuT- 
Wafa^ (d. 388 = 998; q. v.), and various others. 
At Ghazna in Eastern Afghanistan al-Biriinf (d. 
440=1048; q. V.), the most original and the 
profoundest thinker that Islam has produced in 
the domain of the physical and mathematical 
sciences, displayed the greater part of his lite¬ 
rary activity. 

In Egypt the scientific study of astronomy be¬ 
gan during the reign of the Fatimid Caliph al- 
‘Azlz (365—386 = 975—996), the founder of a 
celebrated observatory at Cairo, which received a 
rich endowment also from the Caliph al-Hakim 
(386—411 = 996—1021). It was here that Ibn 
Yunus (d. 399 = 1009, q. v.) made from 367 
(977) to 398 (1607) the regular series of obser¬ 
vations which served as a basis for his famous 
“Hakimid Tables” (al-zidj al-hakimi). Among the 
writers on astronomy in Egypt ought to be men¬ 
tioned also Ibn al-Haitham (d. 430 = 1039), 
author of a very popular little manual wherein 
obviously on the analogy of the second book of 
the Hypotheses of Ptolemy, he explains the ce¬ 
lestial movements by the two hypotheses of solid 
spheres and of discs [manashir) of the sphere, i. e. 
segments passing through the centre of the sphere. 

In Spain astronomy was cultivated especially 
from the middle of the x. cent. A. D., and re¬ 
garded with favour by the princes of Cordova, 
Seville and Toledo, and it is to Arab astronomy 
that the works which appeared first in Spanish 
and afterwards in Latin by order of Alphonso 
X. of Castille (1252—1282) must be reckoned. 
The most distinguished Spanish astronomers were 
Maslama al-Madjritl (d. 398 = 1007-1008), Ibn 
al-Samh (d. 426 = 1038), Djabir b. Aflah (d. be¬ 
tween 1140 and 1150 A. D.) called Geber filius 
Afflae by our mediaeval translators, and especially 
al-ZarkalT (Arzachel in the translations), who 
flourished in the second half of the xi. cent., and 
with whom w'e will deal later. It was in Spain, 
as will be shown below, that the philosophers 
opposed the Ptolemaic representations of the ce¬ 
lestial movements. — In North-Africa lying west 
of Egypt no regularly organised observatories are 
known of, but certain astronomers who made 


good observations could be mentioned, e. g. Abu 
‘All al-Hasan al-MarrakushI (wrongly called Abu 
’ 1 -Hasan ‘All in some manuscripts), who wrote 
in Morocco about 1250 A. D. 

Around the Seldjuks of northern Persia were 
gathered a number of astronomers who had at 
their special disposal an observatory founded in 
467 (1074-1075) at al-Raiy or at Naisabur by the 
Sultan Dj alal al-Din Malikshah, the same who 
introduced into the civil calendar a very important 
reform based on an excellent determination of the 
length of the tropical year. For one of his suc¬ 
cessors the astronomer al-Khazinl composed shortly 
after 512 (1118) his important “Sandjaric Tables” 
{al-zid^ al-san^art). — A year after he had 
pillaged Baghdad and overthrown the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate the Mongol Khan Hulagu of the dynasty 
of the Ilkhan commenced in 657 (1259) the con¬ 
struction of the great observatory of Mara^a in 
western Persia near the lake of Unniya; with this 
was associated a number of select astronomers 
under the direction of the illustrious savant Nasir 
al-DIn al-TusT, who after spending tw'elve years 
preparing them published in Persian his famous 
“Ilkhanic Tables” (al-zt^ al-ilkhani). Kutb al-Din 
Mahmud al-ShlrazI (d. 710 = 1310), a pupil of 
Nasir al-Din, also deserves special mention. — 
At Cairo, Ibn al-Shstir (d. 777 = 1375—1379, or 
781) took good observations; his tables were re¬ 
nowned in Syria, Egypt and the whole of North 
Africa. — The astronomical science of the Mus¬ 
lims experienced its last glories at Samarkand. 
Sultan Ulugh Beg, grand-son of Tamerlane, 
founded a large observatory there, to which he 
summoned the most eminent astronomers of his 
time, such as Djamshld al-Kashi, Kadi Zade, al- 
Ruml, ‘All al-Kushdji, etc.; and for several years 
presided in person at the observations, and left 
in his tables (zidj) a glorious monument of his 
zeal for science. Like Nasir al-Din before him 
Ulugh Beg not only had the tables of celestial 
movements improved, but also undertook a com¬ 
plete and independent revision, i. e. one based on 
direct observation of the heavens, of the catalo¬ 
gues of the stars made by his predecessors. The 
Sultan himself wrote in Persian the preface a few 
months before he perished by an assassin’s hand 
(853 = 1449). 

With Ulugh Beg the scientific study of Astronomy 
ceased throughout the Islamic world. Henceforth 
we only meet with authors of elementary manuals, 
compilers of Ephemerides and Almanacs and 
describers of the commonest instruments; the real 
astronomers have disappeared and in their place 
we find only the mnwakkit of the mosques. 

Muslim astronomers accepted almost without 
reserve and always followed in their tables the 
fundamental features of the Ptolemaic system of 
the universe: The earth stands absolutely motion¬ 
less in the centre of the universe; the movements 
of the celestial bodies are all circular and uni¬ 
form, and their apparent inequalities are explained 
by the combination of circles concentric (»/»- 
maththila) with the Zodiac, eccentric circles {kha- 
ridyat al-marakiz') and epicycles {ajiak tadawir). — 
Even in the iv. cent. A. H. the possibility that 
the earth revolves on its own axis is one of the 
questions discussed; but in the following centuries 
its absolute immobility is universally accepted. 
The question as to the nature of the spheres 
(aflak) is dealt with only by the philosophers and 
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the dogmatic theologians, whilst the astronomers | 
of the first centuries are not concerned therewith, 
being content to consider them for the purposes 
of their science as geometric circles, and it is 
only in the time of Ibn al-Haitham (d. 430 ^=1039) 
that there is introduced into astronomical instruction 
the idea of solid and transparent spheres. Although 
the hypothesis of eccentric circles and epicycles 
made the idea of planetary movements an extremely 
complicated one, yet it corresponded too well to 
the data from observation (without pendulum or 
telescope) and the needs of the calculator to be 
replaced by other hypotheses for which no satisfac¬ 
tory physical explanation was then forthcoming. — 
No trace is found of the heliocentric system, to 
which at one and the same time the authority 
of Ptolemy, the philosophy of Aristotle and the 
dogmas of astrology would have been opposed. 
It ought not to be forgotten that with us the 
question of the Copernican system was for more 
than a century a purely philosophical one, indif¬ 
ferent to the astronomy of observation which could 
not have contributed any decisive or important 
argument in support of it. 

The Arab astronomers understood perfectly that 
instead of advancing new general theories no 
more demonstrable than the ancient ones it was 
necessary to observe the heavens methodically for 
centuries and thereby to correct the numbers given 
in the -Almagest. This task they splendidly per¬ 
formed, without allowing themselves to be influen¬ 
ced by the so-called, fallacious observations of 
Ptolemy. They perceived that the apogee of the 
sun, believed to be immobile by the ancients who 
stated that they had always observed it from the 
same point of longitude, is subject to the movement 
of the precession of the equinoxes: al-Zarkall even 
succeeded in discovering the slight movement 
peculiar to this apogee. They perceived that the 
obliquity of the ecliptic is not invariable, as the 
Greeks had asserted it to be on the ground of 
fictitious observations, but is subject to a slow 
secular diminution whose approximate limits only 
our Celestial Mechanics of the xviii. cent, has 
naturally been able to determine. The elements 
of the sun and partly also of the moon, the length 
of the tropical and the sidereal year, the precession 
of the equinoxes they investigated with marvellous 
accuracy; they also improved the Planetary Tables, 
and Nasir al-Dln al-Tusi endeavoured to perfect 
the theory of the planets by rendering the geometri¬ 
cal constructions of Ptolemy yet more complex. 
It ought also to be mentioned that, in contiast 
to the Greeks, the Arab astronomers gave to Venus 
the same longitude of the apogee, the same eccen¬ 
tricity and the same centre of equation as to the 
sun, which was fundamentally equivalent to trans¬ 
forming the orbit of Venus into an epicycle of 
the solar orbit having the sun for centre, i. e. to 
making Venus a satellite of the sun. Arab cata¬ 
logues of the fixed stars, in so far as they have 
not been simply derived from the catalogue of 
Ptolemy, have considerable importance; lastly, in 
the application of trigonometrical formulae, in the 
number and the quality of their instruments, in 
the technique of their observations the Arabs 
have splendidly outstripped their predecessors the 
Greeks. In the number, continuity and precision 
of the obvervations we mark the most striking 
contrast between Greek and Muslim astronomy. 

The hypothesis of the trepidation {harahit al- 


ikbal tva 'l-idbar^ i. e. motion forwards and back¬ 
wards) of the fixed stars, which was accepted by 
Thabit b. Kurra and in a slightly different form 
by al-Zarkali, is false; but its authors had given 
expression to it in order to bring the observations 
of the Greeks into harmony with those of the 
-Arabs in regard to the variations of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic and of the precession. — It is a 
mistake to attribute to Abu ’i-\Vafa’ the discovery 
of the third lunary inequality or variation, which 
was first made by Tycho Brahe; but it ought not 
to be forgotten that about the half of this “variation” 
was already contained in the wpowsi/iri' of Ptolemy 
and in the “equation of the lunary anomaly” 
(Ja^dll hdssai [or khdssai] al-kamar) of the Muslim 
astronomers. 

An eminent theologian and philosopher, like¬ 
wise astrologer, Fakhr al-Din al-RazI(d. 606 = 1210) 
expressed on several occasions his profound scep¬ 
ticism in regard to various fundamental hypotheses 
of the Astronomers. But it was in Spain that cer¬ 
tain philosophers in the name of Aristotle pro¬ 
claimed war against the Ptolemaic representation 
of the celestial movements. The first was Mnhammad 
b. Vahya b. al-.Sa^igh, called Ibn Badj^a, the 
Avenpace of our writers (d. 533 = 1139), who 
rejected the epicycles and claimed to be able to 
explain the whole by means of eccentric circles. 
Ibn Tufail (d. 581 = 1185-1186) rejected both 
the epicycles and the eccentric circles, but has 
not left any written exposition of his views. Ibn 
Rushd or -Averroes (d. 595 = 1198) largely revived 
Eudoxus’ hypothesis of the concentric spheres, 
with its spiral-shaped {lawlabt^ the ixxoTiSii of 
Eudoxus) planetary movements, i. e. in the form 
of an elongated 00 according with the ecliptic, 
the one half '\j being in the eastern and the 
other in the western hemisphere; but he had 
not time to give a completed exposition of his 
system. Lastly al-BitrudjI (Alpetragius; d. ca. 
600= 1204), in order to reduce everything to 
harmony with the principles of the peripatetic 
Physics, not only admits, with Averroes, only 
spheres concentric with the earth and turning on 
different axes, but also makes another strange 
hypothesis (which he held in common with the 
Ikhwan al-.Sata^ and Fakhr al-Din al-RazI), denying 
the existence of any motion of the celestial bodies 
from west to east: i. e. the direct movement 
(towards the east) of the planets is only an optical 
delusion due to the fact that the angular celerity 
of the planets is less than the celerity with which 
the celestial sphere accomplishes its diurnal ro¬ 
tation round the earth. None of these hypotheses 
of the Spanish philosophers were accepted by the 
astronomers. 

Bibliography. Delambre’s, ZfrV/. de I'astron. 
an moyen age (Paris, 1819), p. i —2il, 513— 
539 i rs not a history, but a mathematical ana¬ 
lysis, of very unequal worth, of several works 
of Muslim authors, an analysis which has the 
further disadvantage of frequently substituting 
Delambre’s own expositions for those of the 
authors studied. The other histories of astro¬ 
nomy, of which Wolfs is the best, are all out- 
of-date and insufficient. Reference may be made 
here to my extensive article which will appear 
in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(ed. by Hastings), s. v. Star-., Nallino, a/-.5ari'5«2 

sive Albatenii Opus astronomicum (Milan, 1899_ 

3 vols.); Caussin, Le livre de la Grande 
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Table Hakemite observee par .... ebn lounis^ 
in Notices et extraits dcs mss. de la Fibl. Nat. 
Vol. vii. 1804, p. 16—240 (Text and Trans¬ 
lation of the more important historical parts): 
Sedillot, Mernoire sur Ics instruments astrono- 
miques des Arabes (Paris, 1841); L. Gauthier. 
Une reforme dii syst'eme astronomique de Pto- 
lemee tentee par Ics philoscphes arabes du XIP 
si'ecle {Journ. Asiat., 10' ser., Vol. XIV, p. 
483—510; astronomically very insufficient); von 
Braunmuhl, Vcrlesiuigen itber Gesch. d. Trigo- 
nometrie (Leipzig, 1900), i. 42—86. For bio¬ 
graphical and bibliographical notices of astro¬ 
nomers see the excellent work by Suter men¬ 
tioned at the end of the art. Astrology. 

(C. A. Nallino.) 

ASTURLAB or Asturlab (A.; on the voca¬ 
lisation see also Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenf, 
n®. 779; n®. 746 of ihe Egyptian editions), Astro¬ 
labe, from the Greek name of several 

astronomical instruments, which can be reduced 
to three fundamental types according as they re¬ 
present the projection of the celestical sphere on 
a plane, or the projection of this projection on 
a straight line, or the sphere itself without any 
projection. 

I. The astrolabe in its stricter sense is the flat 
(sathl or musattalC) Astrolabe or “astrolabium 
planisphaerum”, in Arabic called also dhat al- 
safS’ih" (the instrument) consisting of tablets”. 
It is a portable metal instrument in the form of 
a disc of from 3.9" — 7.8" diameter, with a handle 
(^urwa, Aabs) through which passes a suspending 
ring (iialka, ^ilaba) by means of which it is sus¬ 
pended in a vertical position. The simplest type 
of this astrolabe, and the one which was known 
to the Greeks and Syrians, consists of the follow¬ 
ing pieces; (u) the “mother” (t//«r«), a disc or 
circular tablet, with a raised edge {kuffa, Itad/ra, 
tasvk) which gives it the appearance of a box; 
it contains the other tablets. Its circular inner 
surface is called “face” (wu^V:), the exterior sur¬ 
face “back” (ysahr)\ (b') other discs or circular 
tablets {safii’ih.^ sing, saflhd)^ usually nine in num¬ 
ber, contained in the mother; (e) the “spider” 
i^ankabut) or the “net” (^shabakd).^ a tablet placed 
above the others in the mother; it is made as 
open as possible having of course due regard to 
its solidity and the requisite space for marking 
in the signs of the Zodiac and the places and 
names of the chief stars, and in consequence 
consists only of strips of metal with several points 
or indicators (in the sing, shatba.^ shaziyd) artisti¬ 
cally cut, w’hich indicate the stars; (d) the ruler 
or diopter or alhidade i^idada\ revolving round 
the centre of the “back” and as long as the 
diameter of the latter; its two arms are sharpened 
to a point {shatba, skaziya) and each has a per¬ 
forated sighting-piece {libna, daffa, hadaf) so 
that the sun’s rays can pass through the two 
holes {thukba) of the sighting-pieces; the axis or 
pivot, “pole” (^mihwar^ kutPy a bolt which passes 
through the centre of all the other pieces and 
holds them together; the head of the bolt is to 
the back of the astrolabe, and at its other extre¬ 
mity there is a small bolt or screw-nut which 
prevents it from slipping out and from its form 
is called the “horse” {faros'). 

On the back of the astrolabe are several con¬ 
centric circles having the degrees marked and 
also chronological indications (i. e. a sort of per¬ 


petual calendar); they with the alhidade are used 
for measuring the elevation of the stars. On both 
sides of the tablets b is marked the stereographical 
polar projection of the Almucantarats {niukantarat\ 
i. e. circles parallel with the horizon, the projection 
of the vertical circles {dawS’ir al-stimut\ of the 
equator and of the ecliptic, for a particular geo¬ 
graphical latitude in this projection the observer's 
eye is situated at one pole of the sphere and the 
plane of projection is tangential to the opposite 
pole and parallel to the plane of the equator. 
Certain astrolabes have also a tablet which gives 
for a particular geographical latitude the projection 
of the circles of position, of which use is made 
in the astrological calculation called “directio” 
{tasyir)\ others have a tablet for all latitudes (//- 
dyamf ald-urTief).i also called the tablet of the 
horizons (jafllia afakiya) or general tablet {djamfa\ 
the use of which is not very clear. — According 
as the almucantarats of the tablets b are all marked, 
or, only from 2 to 2, from 3 to 3, from 5 to 5, 
from 6 to 6, from 9 to 9, from 10 to 10 degrees, 
the astrolabe is called famm “complete” (“soli- 
partium”), nisfi (“bipartium”), thulthl (“tripar- 
tium”), khumsi., sudsi.^ tus’^i.^ '^ushri. Lastly this 
common, flat astrolabe is distinguished into northern 
{shanidlt) or southern {djanubi) according as the 
plane of projection is tangential to the north pole 
or to the south pole of the sphere; the former 
is naturally the more common. By adding other 
markings to those already on the tablets and 
changing the order of the zodiacal signs on the 
net they obtained astrolabes which were at the 
same time northern and southern and were named 
after the somewhat fantastic figure in which the 
zodiacal signs were grouped on the net, as tabll.^ 
“Drum-”, dsi “Myrtle-”, sarafanl or musartan., 
“Crab-”, rmfa/j, “Shell-”, thazorl, “Bull-”, siaka^ikl., 
“.A.nemone-Astrolabe”, etc. Probably the astrolabe 
zawraki, “Boat-astrolabe”, of Ahmad al-Si^zi (ca. 
400 = 1009) belongs to this category.The “perfect” 
(kamil) Astrolabe bore besides the other markings 
the circle of the sun’s equation. — Other flat 
astrolabes which have as basis a different projection 
from the stereographical are to be regarded as 
theoretical constructions without practical signifi¬ 
cance, e. g. the astrolabe devised by al-BirunI and 
called ustifivdni.^ “cylindrical Astrolabe”, because 
of its projection (the “.\nalemma” of Ptolemy), 
which al-BirunI called cylindrical, and which we 
now call orthographic; the circles of the sphere 
are projected on to this in the form of straight 
lines, circles and ellipses. The mnbattah (“flattened”) 
astrolabe, described by al-BirunI {Chronology., p. 
358-359), appears to have been only a stellar 
chart in equidistant polar projection, i. e. the pole 
of the ecliptic was the centre of the projection, 
the parallels with the ecliptic or circles of longitude 
were represented by equidistant concentric circles 
and the circles of latitude by equidistant radii. 

The astrolabe gives on immediate observation 
the height of any star, and consequently the hours 
already spent of day and night; it also enables 
one to solve without any calculation all the pro¬ 
blems of spherical astronomy. It is useful further 
in geodetic operations, e. g. for calculating the 
distance of an inaccessible place, the height of 
a building, the depth of a well whose diameter 
can be measured. Naturally we cannot look for 
absolute accuracy from so small an instrument, 
which moreover on account of the precession of 
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the equinoxes and the diminution of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic is no longer of any use when a 
long period of years has elapsed since the period 
for which it was made. 

Each marking on the tablets b is valid only 
for a particular geographical latitude, and so a 
very considerable number of tablets would be 
required before the instrument could be utilised 
in all latitudes. This inconvenience was removed 
by a Spanish Arab, al-Zarkali (Arzachel), who 
transformed the particular astrolabe into a general 
by substituting for the stereographical polar pro¬ 
jection the horizontal projection. The eye of the 
observer is placed at the point to the east or to 
the west of the horizon, i. e. at one of the two 
equinoctial points; the plane of projection is the 
plane of the solstitial colure, i. e. of the meridian 
passing through the solstitial points; the projections 
of the two celestial hemispheres exactly coincide, 
so that one sign sufRces for both. In its final 
form, which al-Zarkali called al-^abbadlya in honour 
of al-Mu'tamid b. '^Abbad, king of Seville (461- 
484= 1068—1091), the entire instrument consists 
of a single tablet with two small subsidiary pieces. 
On the face of the tablet in stereographical hori¬ 
zontal projection the equator is represented with 
its parallels {maJaraf) and its circles of declination 
{mamarrat\ and the ecliptic with its circles of 
latitude and longitude; not only then is the tablet 
valid for any geographical latitude, but also, since 
the projections of the two hemi-spheres exactly 
coincide with the coordinates of the ecliptic and 
the principal stars, replaces the “net” of the other 
astrolabes. A rod (iifk ma^il) “oblique horizon” 
fixed at the centre of the graduated face fulfils 
the other functions of the tablets b of the common 
astrolabe; by inclining it more or less to the 
line of the equator we obtain the horizon of the 
place of observation, and can then deduce from 
its divisions the eastern and western amplitudes 
On the back of the tablet are the alhidade and 
the markings found on the back of the common 
astrolabes; but al-Zarkall further added the “circle 
of the moon", which enabled him to follow also 
the course of our satellite, and also a trigonometrical 
square which immediately supplied the “straight 
(horizontal) and inverted (vertical) shadows” {azlal 
mabsuta wa-mcinkusa, cotangents and tangents re¬ 
lated to the radius divided into twelve parts) of 
the angles measured. — This simple and perfected 
astrolabe was called by the other Arabs al- 
safiha al-zarkaliya, “the tablet of al-Zarkali”, 
and was famous in Europe nnder the name 
Saphaea. — A variety of this instrument of al- 
Zarkali is the saflha shakdzJya (or sh^akariya\ 
about which we do not yet possess any accurate 
information. 

2. The “linear” {khatti) astrolabe, also called 
Via 'l-Tusl^ “the rod of al-TusI”, after its in¬ 
ventor al-Muzaffar b. Muzaffar al-TiisI (d. ca. 
610 = 1213—1214) resembles in form a calcu¬ 
lating-rod. The projection of the common, planis- 
pheric astrolabe is projected on a straight line in 
the same plane; the instrument lepresents accor¬ 
dingly the intersection of the plane of the meri¬ 
dian with the plane of the projection of the 
planispheric astrolabe. Points marked on the rod 
indicate the straight and oblique ascensions, the 
divisions of the ecliptic, the almucantarats, etc.; 
the threads attached to the rod are used for 
measuring the angles. The same operations can 


be performed with this instrument as with the 
flat astrolabe, but not with the same accuracy. 

3. The spherical (kurl^ nkart) astrolabe, called 
“astrolabio redondo” in the Spanish works of 
King Alphonso x. of Castille, exhibits without 
projection the diurnal movement of the sphere 
relatively to the horizon of the given place; it 
is of service therefore in measuring the heights 
of the stars, in determining the time, and in 
solving a number of problems of spherical astro¬ 
nomy. It consists of the following pieces; (a) a 
metal globe on which the ecliptic, the equator, 
the horizon of the given place with its almucan¬ 
tarats and its circles of height, the positions of 
the principal fixed stars, the division of the day 
into hours and equinoctial hours, the geographical 
latitudes of various places, (/ 5 ) the “spider” or 
the “net” (^ankabut^ ^abaka\ a metal hemisphere 
fitting closely round the globe and of such open 
work that it contains only the ecliptic (which 
forms its rim), the positions of the principal stars 
and half of the equator; (z) a small strip (ya/Ma) 
of metal fitting closely to the surface of the net 
and with one extremity fastened to the equatorial 
pole, so that the other extremity is always on the 
equator; (o') a gnomon placed at right angles to 
the metal strip; (e) an axis passing through the 
globe, net and metal strip from one equatorial 
pole to the other. 

Bibliography. L. A. Sedillot, Memoire 
sur hs instniments astronomiqttes ties Arabes 
(Paris, 1841), p. 141 —194 (insuflicient); F. 
Woepcke, Ueber ein in tier kgl, Bikl. ztt Berlin 
bcjindliches arabisches Astrolabium.^ in Abk, der 
mathem, Kl. der kgl. Akad. d. IVissensch, zh 
B erlin.^ (1858), p. I—31 (a flat, northern astro¬ 
labe with three plates); A. da Schio, Di due 
astrolabi in caratteri cufici occidentali trovati 
in Valdagno (Vene/o) (Venice, 1880; a flat, 
northern astrolabe, and sa/iha of al-Zark5lI, with 
catalogue of the Arab astrolabes existing in 
Europe); H. Sauvaire and J. de Rey Pailhade, 
Sur une mere d'astrolabe arabe etc. {Journ. 
Asia/. 9= sen, i. 5—76, 185—231); Carra de 
Vaux, Vastrolabe lineaire on baton d'Et-Tousi 
(Journ^ Asiat. <)z sdn, v. 464—516); al-Biruni, 
al-Athar al-bakiya (ed. Sachau), 357—362 (cf. 
M. Fiorini in Bollettino della Soeieta Geografica 
Italiana.^ ser. 3, iv. 287—294); Libros del saber 
de asttynomia del rey D. Alfonso X de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1863—1867), vol. ii. (common flat 
astrol. and spherical astrol.) and iii. {saflha 
of al-Zarkall); \V. H. Morley, Description of a 
planispheric Astrolabe., constructed for Shah 
Sultan Husain Safazoi (London, 1856). 

(C. A. Nallino.) 

al-ASWAD, epithet of ^Aihala (according to 
some, Abhala) b. Ka''b of the madhhidjite tribe 
'.\ns. He had another epithet Dhu’ T-Khimar, 
“the veiled” (not Dhu T-Himar, as Beladhorl, 
p. 105, writes it). Shortly before the death of 
Muhammad he assumed the lead of a national 
revolt in South-Arabia which soon overthrew the 
Persian officials and with them the superiority of 
the Prophet. He set out from Kahf Khabban, 
conquered Nadjran, defeated and put to death 
Shahr, son of the former Persian governor Badhan 
and took possession of the capital .SanV", so that 
the whole of south-west-.-^rabij came under his 
sway in rather less than a month. The majority 
of Muhammad s officials in the country fled to 
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Medina or to Hadramawt. To legitimise his claims 
he married the widow of the murdered Shahr. 
But his power was of short duration. A member 
of another madhhidjite tribe, Kais b. Hubaira al- 
Makshuh, with whose aid he had conquered the 
country, allied himself with the overthrown 
Persians, at whose head stood Feroz and Dadha- 
waih, and obtained effective support from the 
widow of Shahr, who had wed the usurper much 
against her will. With her help they made their 
way into the fort and, according to tradition, 
killed al-Aswad as he lay on his couch a few 
days before the death of Muhammad. The fall of 
al-Aswad had however no importance for the 
Muhammadans, since Kais soon afterwards arro¬ 
gated to himself the authority and separated from 
the Persians who had given him their help. The 
accounts about al-Aswad are of special interest 
from the fact that they represent him as possessing 
prophetic aspirations, a feature which has un¬ 
doubtedly historic reality. According to Beladhorl 
he w'as a Kahin or prophet and styled himself 
Rahman of Yemen (i. e. he who speaks in the 
name of Rahman), just as Musailima had come 
forward as Rahman of Yamama, Another account 
calls him a juggler who did some remarkable 
tricks and deluded the mob with his words. He 
had a Shaitan who communicated to him every¬ 
thing, even the plans of his enemies; and the 
story is graphically told of how after the slaughter 
of a number of sacrificial animals in the open 
square in San^a^ he listened with his ear to the 
earth and heard the mysterious voice of his spirit 
(“he tells me”). When on the occasion of an 
obsession by night he bellowed like a bull his 
wife pacified the watch who came hurrying up 
with the words: “he has a divine revelation”. 
Also his epithet “the veiled one” is consistent 
with his art of divination. 

Bibliography: Beladhorl (ed. de Goeje), 

p. 105— toy; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 1795— 

1798, 1853—1868 (where 1859—1864 contains 

a parallel account with what 'follows); Well- 

hausen, Skizzcn and Vorarbciten ^ Heft VI, 

31—37. 

ASYUT, t own in Upper Egypt. Asyut, the 
largest and most commercial town of Upper Egypt, 
is situated 27° It' N. Lat. on the west bank of 
the Nile. Owing to its situation in one of the 
most fertile and compact districts of the cultivable 
Nile-valley, and also to its being the natural ter¬ 
minus of great desert-highways it was in antiquity 
an important town (Syowt, Greek: I.ykopolis) and 
the chief town of a Nomos. Under Islam Asyut 
remained the chief town of a Kura (modern 
markaz, “district”), and on the inauguration of 
the division into provinces became the capital of 
a province l^Amal^ now Mudirlya'), The town 
itself contains 42,000 inhabitants, the district 
120,000, and the Province embracing 9 districts 
783,000. 

Asynt is the colloquial form of the literary 
Usyut. Both are Arabisms for the Coptic Siout, 
to which in the survey-records of the Middle Ages 
the form Suyut or Sayut corresponded. But as 
early as the time of Kalkashandl (d. 821 =: 1418) 
the popular pronunciation was Asyut. 

A history of Asyut cannot be written for the 
reason that we scarce find any mention of it in 
the historians,* and only towards the end of the 
Mamluk period, under 'All Bey, did it play any 


historical part, viz. in the year 1183 (1769-1770) 
when it was for a time the centre of revolt. 
From the accounts of geographers and travellers 
we ascertain that it enjoyed unbroken prosperity 
throughout the entire Islamic period. At the end 
of the xix. cent, it experienced a considerable ac¬ 
cession of importance, especially after it became 
linked by rail with Cairo (in 1292=1875). Its 
population has risen from 28000 in 1293 (1876) 
to the present figure 42 000. 

In the Middle Ages Asyut was famed for its 
agricultural products, its industry and trade. Besides 
corn and dates quinces were found here in great 
quantity. The main industries were the weaving 
of woollen, cotton and linen goods. Owing to the 
alum and indigo obtained from the adjacent oases 
dyeing was extensively carried on; e. g. the materials 
manufactured for export to Dar Fur were dyed 
here. Its specialities were linen goods, called 
Dablkl after their chief place of production Dabik 
in Upper Egypt, and soft woollen goods and 
carpets made to the Armenian standard pattern. 
Asyut now manufactures black and white Tulle- 
shawls with silver-work, which are very popular 
in Europe, and represent the last remains of an 
industry once very famous throughout the Orient. 
Further Asyut was engaged in the preparation of 
opium and in the making of pottery which with 
its antique patterns is still much in demand as 
black and red “Asyut-wares”. 

There was a brisk trade in all these products 
throughout Egypt and abroad. The direct trade 
with the Sudan is specially famous. The annual 
Dar Fur caravans (ca. 1500 camels) brought 
slaves, ivory, ostrich-feathers and other products 
of the SSdan, and received in exchange the pro¬ 
ducts of Egypt’s industries, especially stuffs. The 
scholars of Napoleon’s expedition made careful in¬ 
vestigations into this trade which has now so 
much declined. 

Like all industrial towns of Egypt Asyut had 
a large Christian population — 60, according to 
others as many as 75 churches and chapels—, but 
no Jews at all, a fact explicitly stated. 

Caravanserais, bazaars, baths — one of the latter 
famous and very ancient —, mosques and other 
public buildings adorn the town to-day as formerly. 
In one of the mosques stood a Minbar which at 
certain seasons w'as filled with corn and carried 
through the streets as Mahmal (Ibn Dukmak). 
Like as the flourishing towns in modem Egypt, 
Asyut has a strong admixture of Levantines and 
is assuming a European appearance. 

Asyut is the birth place of Plotinus, the Coptic 
Saint John of Lykopolis and of several Arabic 
scholars bearing the name al-SuyutI, of whom the 
savant Djalal al-Dln (d. 911 = 1505) is the best 
known. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. Wiis- 
tenf.), i. 272; iii. 222; IdrIsI (ed. Dozy and 
de Goeje), p. 48; Kalkashandl, Paid al-Subh 
al-Musfir., p. 235; also transl. of Wustenfeld, 
p. 106; Ibn Dukmak, v. 23; Abu Salih, fol. 
Syl*; 'All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djadlda.^ xii. 
98 et seq.\ Ibn Dji'an, p. 184; Nasir-i Sljosraw, 
Safar-Ndme., p. 61 (Trans, p. 173); Quatremere, 
Mintoires giograph. et histor. sur VEgypte^ i. 
274 et seq. ; AmHineau, La geographie de VEgypte 
a I'epoque Copte.i p. 464 et seq. ; Boinet Bey, 
Dictionnairegeographique.^^. 88; Marcel, 
de BEgypte.^ Chap. xvi. (ed. I’Univers, p. 236); 
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Baedeker, Egypt (6. Ed.), p. 225 et seq.\ Des¬ 
cription dc VEgypte (2. Ed.), Etat moderne, 
xviii. 278 et seq. (C. H. Becker.) 

AT (t.), horse; in compounds; horse- 

market, etc. Name of a town in the west of the 
district of Akmolinsk; Atmaiddn^ horse-ground in 
Constantinople on the site of the imperial Hippo¬ 
drome, etc. 

ATA (t.), father; in compounds: Atabeg^ Father 
Beg, originally a customary form of address for 
the guardian and tutor of Turkish princes who 
during the Seldjtik period w’ere entrusted while 
still in their youth to some prominent emir who 
assumed a paternal relationship towards them. 
From this originated a fixed title which was given 
to other poweiful emirs. Under the Mamluks of 
Egypt the emir who held the position of com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the troops took this title whence 
it became customary to speak of an Ataheg al- 
'asakir. Cf. van Berchem, Matiriaux pour nn 
corpus inscript, arab..^ i. 290. — fatherhood, 

high title of a Wazir or Beg in Turkestan. Hence 
the well-known Va%ub Beg [q. v.] is often called 
Atalik_Ghazi. 

'ATA" B. Abi Rabah, Arab jurist and tradi¬ 
tion i s t. A native of Yemen he was reared in Mek- 
ka; he was of humble origin and is commonly refer¬ 
red to as Mawla of the family of .\bu Maisara b. 
Abi Khuthaim al-Fihri. Among his masters '.Abd 
.Allah b. 'Omar and '.Abd Allah b. '.Abbas and 
many others are mentioned. .As Mufti in Mekka 
he attained extraordinary repute and was regarded 
as one of the most eminent authorities in juris¬ 
prudence and Muhammadan tradition generally. 
Especially was he considered to be an unsurpassed 
authority in all that concerned the pilgrimage- 
ceremonies. He died in Mekka in 114 (732-733) 
or 115 at the age of 88 years. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, v. 344 r/re,;.; 
Nawawi (ed. Wustenf.), p. 422 et seq.-, Ibn 
Khallikan (Trans, of de Slane), it. 203 et seq. 

(K. V. Zettersteen). 

'ATA^ MALIK DiutVAiNi [See al-djuwai.nI]. 
'ATABE (a.), modern quatrain [See 'arud.] 
Examples in Sachau, Arabische Volkslicder cus 
Mescpotamien, p. 17, et seq. 

ATABJIG. [See ata.] 

'ATA^I, poetical name of 'Ata^ b. A'ahya New'i 
Zade [q. v.] 

'ATA IR (a.). Plur. of ^Atira, name given to 
the pre-Islamic sacrifices in the month of Radjab. 
Cf. AVellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthums (aad Ed.), 
p. 118. ’ 

ATAK, Atek. [See attock.] 

ATALIK. [See ata.] 

'ATAM.A (a.), the first of the three divisions 
of the night; also a name given (instead of 'frAu") 
among the Beduin to the Night-prayer, but for¬ 
bidden by tradition as pagan. 

'ATBARA, tributary of the Nile. The'At- 
bara (.Astaboras of the ancients) is the only impor¬ 
tant tributary of the united Blue and white Nile. It 
comes from Abyssinia and has its origin not far 
from lake Tana. Between 17’ and 18'’ N. Lat. it 
discharges its waters slightly to the south of 
Berber into the Nile. Whilst in the season of the 
Nile-fiood it fiows in fertilising volume, from 
.April to June it is almost dry. The Battle of the 
Atbara (8. .April, 1898) is famous, in which Kit- j 
chener defeated the emir Mahmud, the leader of ! 
the Mahdists, thus opening the way to Khartum. ' 


The name '.Atbara is now given also to the little 
railway-station at the month of the river (385 
mis. from Wadi Haifa). Here the line for Suakin 
and Port Sudan branches from the Nile-line. 

Bibliography. Badeker, Egypt and the 
Sudan, 6. Ed., p. 409 et seq.-, W. I. Churchill, 
The River War, i. 416 et seq.', ii. 26 et seq.-. 
Sir Samuel W. Baker, The Nile Tributaries oj 
Abyssinia (London, 1861; German Transl., 
Brunswick, 1868), Index; Chavanne, Afrikas 
Strome und Eliisse (Vienna, 1883), p. 73. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

'ATEIBA. [See 'otaiba.] 

ATEK, district in Russian Turkestan, 
on the northern slope of the frontier-mountains of 
Khorasan, between the modern railway-stations 
Gjaurs and Dushak. The name is really Turkish, 
Etek, “edge border” (of the mountain-chain), and is a 
translation of the Persian name given to this district, 
viz. Daman-i Koli, “foot of the mountain”; but 
the word is always written Atak by the Persians. 
During the Middle Ages no special name for .Atek 
appears to have been in use; being a district of 
the town of .Abiward [q. v.] it belonged to Khorasan. 
In the X. (xvi.) and xi. (xvii.) cents, it fell into 
the power of the Khans of Kh"arizm, and later 
into that of the Turkomans; before the appearance 
of the Russians the frontier towards Persia was 
never clearly defined. Previous to the delimitation 
of the borders in 1881 a part of Atek with .Abiward 
belonged to the principality of Kalat, which was 
subject to the over-lordship of Persia. Under the 
Russian administrative system the district (pristaws- 
two) of Atek forms part of the circle (nyezd) of 
Tedjen (Transcaspian region); it has no towns 
nowadays. (W. Barthold.) 

ATESH (p.), fi re, in compounds: Atesh-Parast, 
fire-worshipper, Magian [see madjDs] ; Atesji-Kada, 
fire-temple, also the title of a Persian Tadhkira com¬ 
posed by Lutf 'All Beg; Atesh-Dagh, volcano, etc. 

"ATF (= C o n n e c t i o n), as a grammatical term 
used in the sense connection with a preceding 
word. 2 kinds are distinguished: 'Atf al-Nasak 
also called simply 'Atf, and '.-Ir/ al-Bayan-. 

1. ^ The simple connection in a sequence I^AtJ 
al-B asaE) consists in this, that by means of one 
of the 10 particles of connection a word is joined 
on to a preceding, e. g. kama Zaid sua-^Amr. The 
particles of sequence {aNAwatif or Hiiruf al- 
^Atf) are distinguished accordiiig to their degree 
of strength: va is used for simple coordination 
(A 'l-DtauP)-, fa, thumma and hatta for super- 
ordmation^ or rather subordination (A ^l-tartlb')-, 
a-a, tmnia or am to express an alternative (Ji- 
ta Ttk al-hukm hi ahadi 'l-madhkurain'), and Id, 
bal, or Idkin as an adversative [li 'l-khildf. The 
-Atf can connect both words (jnufrad’-nld mufrad) 
and sentences {dpiimla ^ald dpumla) with each 
other. According to Ibn Ya'lsh Nasak is a Kufic 
term, '. 4 r/ a Basran. 

2. The explicative connection (^Atf al-Baydn) 
is an apposition, -which however cannot be an 
adjective, and, in contrast to Badal, explains the 
preceding word, e. g. dydda akhuka Zaid, or ak- 
sama bt 'llah Abu Hafs ''Omar. As such it is 
identical in use rvith wa-huwa. 

In both kinds of 'Atf the second word is cal¬ 
led al-md'tuf, and the preceding al-ma'-tuf'-alaihi. 

Bibliography-. Zamakhsharl, Mufassal, 
P- 5 °! •=—S') = ; 140 I).— 142, II; Diet, of Tech¬ 
nical Terms, p. 1007—loio. (Weil.J 
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ATFIH, town in Middle Egy pt. Atfih(also 
written with t instead of r), is a small town of 
4300 inhabitants on the East bank of the Nile 
on the eminence of the FaiyUm. The old-Egyptian 
name of the town was Tep-yeh or Per Hathor 
nebt Tep-yeh, i. e. “house of Hathor, lady of Tep- 
yeh”. From this the Copts obtained the form 
Petpeh, the Arabs Atfih; the Greeks identifying 
Hathor with Aphrodite called the town Aphro- 
ditopolis, abbreviated to Aphrodito. The town 
must still have possessed importance in the Christian 
period, for it had over 20 churches, of which in 
the xiii. cent. 10 were preserved. The ancient 
vofiof, later Kurat Atfih was called also al-Sharkiye, 
since it lay on the east bank; on the occasion 
of the division into provinces towards the end of 
the Fatimid period a whole province, Itfihiya, 
was named after it. Not till the year 1250 (1834- 
*835) was it incorporated as a district (maria:) 
of the province of Diize. Recently al-Saff took 
the place of Atfih as chief town of the Markaz. 

Information about Atfih is very scant; it must 
have seriously declined in the Mamliik period; 
the Khedives first began to do anything for this 
region by putting an end to the incessant pilla¬ 
ging on the part of the Beduin and Mamliiks, 
and building, or rather restoring canals. Atfih is 
to-day a port with a small trade and possessing 
some local importance. 

Bibliografhy. Kalkashandi(Transl. of Wii- 
stenfeld), p. 93, 104; Maljrizl, Khitat^ i. 73; 
“^All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-djaaida^ viii. 77; 
Ibn Dulfmalf, iv. 133; Yaljut, Mu''djam^ i-3li; 
Abu Salih, fol. 561; Ibn Khordadhbeh (Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab., vi.), p. 8t; Amelineau, Giogra- 
fhk de I'Egypti a VEpoque Copte, p. 326; 
Boinet, Dictionnaire geographique de I'Egypte, 
p. 86; Badeker, Egypt and the Sudan, 6 Ed. 
p. 205. (C. H. Becker). 

ATHAR(a.; properly signifies “trace”), i. Tra¬ 
dition [see hadIto]; 2. R e 1 i c ; al-athar al-shartf 
(Plur. al-Atfmr al-sharlfd), relics alleged to have 
belonged to the Prophet, such as hair, teeth, 
pieces of raiment, autographs, utensils, especially 
Impressions of his foot-prints which are preserved 
in mosques and other public places for the edifi¬ 
cation of Muslims [see kadam]. The relic is also 
called both by Christians and Muslims Dhakhira 
(treasure). 

Bibliography. Goldzlher, Muh. Studien, 
ii. 356—368. (Goldziher.) 

“^ATHLITH, formerly aharbouron thecoast 
of Palestine between the promontory of Carmel 
and al-Tantura (Dora), on a little tongue of land 
which lies to the north of a small bay and is 
washed on three sides by the sea. According to 
the Itinerarium Burdigalense there was a mutatio 
Certha there, but the name 'Athlith appears to 
be ancient. ^Athllth appears in the light of history- 
in the period of the Crusades. In 583 (1187) it 
fell into Saladin’s hands. In 1218 the Castellum 
peregrinorum, as the Franks called it was recon¬ 
structed as a powerful Templar-fortress. Along 
with Districtum-Detroit (Khirbet Duste) it had to 
guard the passes of Carmel leading south. In 
690 (1291) it was conquered and demolished by 
the Mamlnk Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil. But about 
1400 “^Athllth is again mentioned as the most 
southerly official post of the Mamlaka of Sated. — 
About 100 Fellahin now dwell among the ruins, 
which are worthy a visit. 


Bibliography. Yakut, MiPdjam, iii. 616; 
Kalkashandi, Mukhtasar Subkh al-A^sha (Kairo, 
1906), i. 306; K. Ritter, Erdkundc, xvi. 612— 
619; G. Rey, Etude sur les monuments de I'ar- 
chitecture militaire des croises en Syrie, p. 93—• 
105; E. von Mulinen, Beitrage zur Kenntnis 
des Karmels, p. 258—277 (= Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Palastina-Vereins, xxxi. 167—186). 

(R. Hartmann.) 

"ATIKA, a native of Mekka and daughter of 
the Hanif Zaid b. ^Amr (of the Koraishite family 
of “^Adi b. Ka'^b) and Umm Kurz bint al-Hadrami. 
She accepted Islam before the Hi^ra and accom¬ 
panied Muhammad on the Hidjra. Her first hus¬ 
band was '^Abd Allah, son of the later Caliph 
Abu Bakr. Of dazzling beauty she so captivated 
him that he in dalliance with her omitted to fulfil 
the religious obligations, even the obligation to 
war, and Abu Bakr insisted on their separation. 
After long resistance '^Abd Allah submitted to 
this, but was so consumed by his longing for 
her that Abu Bakr consented to their reunion. 
On his death-bed ‘^Abd Allah extracted from her 
a promise that she would ever remain a widow, 
and bestowed on her in return a considerable 
legacy. But a year after his death ‘Omar, who 
subsequently became Caliph, prevailed on her to 
acquit her of her promise by restoring the in¬ 
heritance to the family of the deseased and to 
give him her hand in marriage. According to 
another account this restitution was only effected 
after yet another marriage at the instance of 
'Alisha, sister of "^Abd Allah. According to another 
account she did not marry 'Omar until he be¬ 
came Caliph. ('Omar’s father al-Khattab and 'Alika’s 
grandfather 'Amr were brothers). After 'Omar’s 
death she married al-Zubair b. al-'Awwam [q. v.]. 
On his death she married Husain, son of 'All; 
further both 'All and Marwan had been unsuc¬ 
cessful suitors for her hand. Before her marriage 
to 'Omar she had been consort of his brother 
Zaid. 'Omar was assassinated, her other husbands 
were mortally wounded on the field of battle; 
hence arose the saying, who will die a hero’s 
death may wed 'Alika. Her elegy on her husband 
al-Zubair has attained some celebrity. 

Bibliography. Caetani, Annali dell' Islam, 
xii. p. 428; Ibn Sa'd, viii. 193 et seq.\ al- 
'Ainl, ii. 278 et seq .; Khizdnat al-Adab, iv. 
351 et seq.', AghanI (2. Ed.) 128 et seq. 

(Reckendorf.) 

ATJEH '), the most northerly part of the is¬ 
land of Sumatra. Here flourished the once power¬ 
ful Muslim empire of Atjeh, which is now sub¬ 
ject to the authority of the Netherlands. The 
southern limit is now formed by the administrative 
districts of “Sumatra’s Westkust” and “Sumatra’s 
Oostkust”, but in earlier times the province (or 
at least the sphere of political sovereignty) of 
Atjeh extended much farther towards the south. 
A considerable part of both the east and west 
coasts of Sumatra was subject to the authority 
of Atjeh, and even the pagan chiefs in the Batt.ik- 
regions received their rank at the hands of the 
princes of Atjeh. 

Great-Atjeh. Only the district to the north¬ 
west with the Atjeh river and the port Atjeh, 

i) In this article tj is retained from regard 
to the official mode of wTiting in the Nether¬ 
lands ; e = closed, e =r open r; 6 = open o. 
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the former residence of the princes of Atjeh, was I 
from the first reckoned as Atjeh proper. The 
Dutch named it Great-Atjeh and the capital Knta 
Radja (i. e. fort of the prince). The port of Sabang | 
situated on the island of Pulu We (to the north¬ 
east of Kuta Radja) only dates from the beginning 
of the present century. The inhabitants of the 
littoral (Baroh) are distinguished in many respects 
from the population of the highlands of the interior 
(Tunong); the customs and speech of the former 
(who live of course in the vicinity of the residence) 
are always considered to be the more refined. 

The Dependencies. The other districts 
situated on the west, north and east coasts are 
usually referred to as the Dependencies. Among 
the important towns are: on the west coast: 
Mblaboh, Tapa^ Tuan and Singkel; on the north 
coast: Sigli in the region of the former empire 
of Pidie (Pedir), Gigieng, Morodu, Samalanga, 
Posangan and Lho^ Somawe. In the region between 
the latter place and the river Djambo Aye stood 
the flourishing empire of Pase (Pasei) which Ibn 
Battuta (ed. Defremery and Sanguinetti, iv. 228 
et seq^ visited in the year 1345; recently many 
monuments with inscriptions have been discovered 
here (cf. C. Snouck Ilurgronje, Arable en Oost- 
Indie^ p. 8—10 =: L'Arable et Us Indes Nier- 
landaises in Revue de I'histolre dcs religions^ 
Ivii. 63 et seq.'). On the east coast are situated 
among others: Simpang Ulim and Idi. A steam 
tramway laid some years ago joins the east and 
north coasts with Kuta Radja. The weal of the 
dependencies which on the coasts are very thickly 
populated at parts is mainly dependent on the 
cultivation of pepper, great quantities of which 
are exported annually. A part of the population 
has migrated thither from Great Atjeh ; many Malays 
have also settled here from the neigbouring districts. 

Gayo and A 1 as-Coun tries. High mountain- 
chains overgrown with virgin forest separate the 
littoral from the Gayo-country; transverse chains 
divide the region of the Gayos into four table¬ 
lands. The most northerly (containing the great 
Tawar lake and the sources of the river Posangan) 
is occupied by the so-called “Urang Laut” (i. e. 
people of the lake), the plain to the south of it 
is occupied on the other hand by the “Urang 
Dordt” (i. e. people of the land); to the south¬ 
east lies the table-land of Serbodjadi containing 
the sources of the river Porola which flows in an 
eastly direction. The fourth table-land, situated in 
the south and containing the bed of the river 
Tripa which discharges its waters on the west 
coast, is called Gayo Luos (i. e. the wide, spacious 
Gayo-countries). The Alas-countries lie south of 
this. The population of these regions, who differ 
in many respects from that of .\tjeh, have from 
the first recognised the authority of Atjeh. The 
four chiefs appointed by the princes of Atjeh in 
the several parts of the Gayo-country (the so-called 
“Kedjurons” were the mediators between the Gayos 
and Atjeh. Two of these Kedjurons had their 
sphere of influence in the region of Lake Tawar 
(their distinctive titles were Rodju Buket and 
Siah Utama), among the Dorot, and the fourth 
in Gayo Luos (with the title Rb^o Linggb, or 
PStiambang). Serbodjapi was formerly without in¬ 
habitants ; later its most eminent chieftain was 
also called Kedjurbn (Kedjurbn abbk). In the Alas- 
countries the authority of Atjeh was represented 
by two Kedjurons. 


I I'or accurate information about the people of 
Atjeh we are indebted above all to C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, who (first in the years 1891-1892) 
I investigated the previously but little known social, 
political and religious conditions of this nation 
(De AtJ'ehers\ Batavia, 1893—1894; cf. the English 
translation of this work which is provided with 
a new introduction and some additions by the 
author: The Achehuese ^ Batavia-Leiden, 1906), 
and later described at length the land and customs 
of the Gayos (Het Gaybland en zijnc bewoners\ 
Batavia, 1903). 

Population and Language. Little is know’n 
about the origin of the people of .\tjeh. linguisti¬ 
cally they belong to the Malay-Polynesian peoples. 
Slaves (from the island of Nias, etc.) and other 
foreigners (e. g. merchants from Hindustan) have 
influenced to some extent the composition of the 
population. Atjeh has many dialects, and each 
dialect again many differences; the literary lan¬ 
guage has in general closest affinity with the idiom 
of the Baroh-district. For the literature of Atjeh 
see Snouck Hurgronje, De Atj'ehers^ ii. 67—193 
(rather fuller in The Achehnese^ ii. 66—189). The 
dialect of the Gayos is so different from that of 
Atjeh that it may be regarded as an independent 
language. Malay is almost unknown in Atjeh 
except among a portion of the inhabitants of 
the sea-ports. Those scholars who wrote books 
in Malay while yet the empire flourished were 
mostly foreigners. From earliest times in Atj6h 
letters, official documents and many works on 
theology were written in Malay, but as a ge¬ 
neral rule .A.chehnese who are not well educated 
do not understand Malay; for further details see 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, Studlen over AlJ'ehscke 
klank- en schriftleer in Tljdschrift van het Bata- 
tilaasch Genootschap van Kttnsten en VVetenschap- 
pen., 1892, XXXV. 346—442, also Atjehsche Taal- 
studlen. Ibid., 1900, xlii, 144—262; K. F. H. 
van Langen, Handlciding voor de beoefening der 
Atjehsche Taal, Haag, 1889; also Woordenboek 
der Atjehsche Taal, Haag, 1829; G. A. J. Hazeu, 
Gajdsch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek met Ncderl.- 
Gajosch register, Batavia, 1907. 

Tribes and Families. There are still pre¬ 
served traces of a division of the population of 
-•Vtjeh into 4 tribes. The members of such a tribe 
or family — Achehnese: Kavootn (from the Arabic 
Aa-arm, people) — regard themselves as blood- 
relations in the male line, and have (especially 
in regard to Blood-feud and the payment of Blood- 
money) common rights and obligations. The mem¬ 
bers however of the various Kaw'oms are scattered 
throughout the country; only where many kinsmen 
dwell together are they wont to choose a chief to 
represent their common interests. The traces of 
this Kawom-division W'hich has been preserved from 
a remoter period of civilisation are disappearing 
among the Achehnese; the Gayos on the other 
hand are still divided into families who dw'ell 
together under their chiefs (Rbdjbs). When Rodjbs 
disagree decision rests with the Kedjuron. 

Administration of the Villages. In 
-Atjeh the Kotjhi' or SJihi'' (i. e. the elder) is the 
head of the Gampong — i. e. village, also a quarter 
of a town (= Mai. Kampong) —; in case of neces¬ 
sity he consults the “eldest” (i. e. the people who 
have had experience of life) The religious affairs 
of the Gampong, e.g. leading the community in 
the Salat, are the concern of the Tbngku. This 
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title is borne in Atjeh both by people whose func¬ 
tions are connected with religion, and by those 
who have acquired some acquaintance with the 
sacred law. The Gampong-Tdngkus are not men 
of learning. Their rank has become hereditary, 
and the ignorance of many Tongkus is so great 
that they are scarcely able to administer their office 
without the help of other people. 

The Princes, Uleebalangs and Sagi- 
chiefs. In historical times Atjeh has always been 
divided into many small districts, whose hereditary 
chiefs — the so-called Uleebalangs (i. e. comman¬ 
ders-in-chief) — lived in constant feud with each 
other. They paid homage however to the prince 
of the port of Atjeh as their common over-lord. 
The latter had the title of Sultan in Official (Malay) 
documents, but was usually called by the Achehnese 
Ra^a or P'oto (i. e. “our master”). The power 
and dignity of the Achehnese princes and the 
riches and splendour of their court, which are 
mentioned both in the earliest native and European 
accounts, depended on the tribute of the neigh¬ 
bouring regions on the coasts and the harbour- 
dues of the capital Atjeh. The bold Achehnese 
mariners were master of sea and harbours; if they 
demanded tribute few dared resist. The interior 
of the country possessed little interest for the 
princes. Even when the empire was flourishing 
(2. half of the xvi. cent, and particularly during 
the I. half of the xvii.) the authority of the Sultan 
was confined to the immediate vicinity of the 
capital. 

By the end of the xvii. cent, the princes were 
become quite independent of the Uleebalangs in 
Great-Atjeh. The latter had at that time apparently 
on the ground of common interests formed them¬ 
selves into three federations, the socalled Sagis^ 
“sides”, i. e. of the triangular-shaped Great-Atjeh), 
which exist to this day. Each Sagi had an over- 
lord {Fanglima-Sagi)^ whose authority however 
did not extend beyond the common Sagi-interests. 
(In the Dependencies also such federations are 
found). The Sultan chosen by the three Sagi-chiefs 
used to pay to them a certain sum. He usually 
belonged to the family of the previous ruler, but 
strangers, e. g. Saiyids, who dwelt in Atjeh,' were 
sometimes elected to the Sultanate. In the course 
of time other chiefs obtained a voice in the choice 
of a ruler; according to tradition at one period 
12 chiefs (including the 3 Sagi-chiefs) formed a 
kind of electoral college. 

The majority of the Uleebalangs in Great-Atjeh 
and the Dependencies later received and still receive 
their authority from the Sultan’s hand and in M'itness 
thereof were given a document bearing the ruler’s 
seal (a so-called on the Hindustani origin 

of this seal see G. P. Rouffaer, in Bijdragen lot 
de Taal-^ land- en volkenk. van Ned.-Indie^ Serie 
7 i v- 349 —384; cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, ibid.^ 
Serie 7, vi. 52—55). The Kedjurons of the Gayos 
and Alassers on the other hand usually received 
a kind of dagger as symbol of their rank. 

Division into Mukims. The Friday-service 
according to the Shafi'ite doctrine is only valid if 
40 Muklm-% are present. A Mukim is a person 
domiciled in the place and satisfying the stipu¬ 
lations of the law. Since the population of most 
of the Gampongs was not numerous enough to 
be able to hold a regular Friday-service with 40 
participants, it became the custom to group to¬ 
gether several Gampongs and as near the centre 


as possible of such a district to construct a mosque 
for the Friday-service. Hence Mu^Im (here pro¬ 
nounced Mukim) acquired, not only in Atjeh but 
also in some other Malay regions, the meaning; 
department, circle. Each Uleebalang was lord over 
several of these Mukims. Further the names of 
the 3 Sagis have been derived from the original 
number of their Mukims; i. e. they are called; 
the Sagi “of the 22 Mukims” (in the South), the 
Sagi “of the 25 Mukims” (in the west) and the 
Sagi “of the 26 Mukims” (in the east of the 
triangular-shaped Great Atjeh). These ancient names 
were preserved even after the number of the Mu¬ 
kims in the Sagi of the 25 Mukims and especially 
in that of the 22 Mukims had mounted up owing 
to the increase in the population. 

The chiefs of the Mukims bore the title of 
Im'dm. This word denoted originally the leader of 
the Friday-service (Arab. Imam). The Imdms be¬ 
came however gradually hereditary, secular chiefs, 
who transferred the leadership of the Friday-Salat 
to special Officials. 

Administration of Justice. Laws. As a 
general rule the chiefs themselves were wont to 
fulfil the functions of judges; they based their 
decisions on the unwritten law of custom QAdaf). 
There are indeed some statutes {Sarakatas)^ which 
tradition credits Mbkuta “^Alam and other famous 
rulers with having issued, and the Achehnese, 
who know these laws only by name, ordinarily 
assume that they contain an exact statement of 
their law; they really consist however only of 
brief regulations regarding matters of administration, 
court-ceremonial (including the homage to be ren¬ 
dered to the rules by the Uleebalangs), the division 
of the harbour-dues and the fulfilment of several 
religious obligations. These regulations date from 
the time when the princes attempted, without 
permanent result however, to centr jise their im¬ 
perial administration; muslim scholars at the court 
also left their impress on these laws (for fuller 
information see C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Atjehers, 
i. 3—17; The Achehnese., i. 4—16; K. F. H. 
van Langen, De inrichting van het Atjehsche staats- 
bestuur onder het sultanaat in Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-., land- en volkenk. van Ned.-Indie., Serie 5 ) 
iii. 381—471). Further both the Sultan and the 
Panglimas had their Kali (= Kadi), but these 
ecclesiastical judges only took a share in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice on exceptional occasions 
(e. g. in the division of an inheritance, in some 
forms of divorce, in contracting marriage, and in 
other cases where the religious law was usually 
followed; in other occasions only if the chiefs 
expressly took them into council). The judge of 
the sultan bore the title Kali Malikdn Ade = 
Kadi Malikii 'l-Adil)\ his hereditary office dege¬ 
nerated in course of time; he became the peculiar 
chief of several Gampongs within the sultan’s realms. 
.\lso the rank of the other Kalis became hereditary, 
and if those people who were Kali in virtue of 
their hereditary right possessed the knowledge 
requisite for this office it was by a rare chance. 

Religion. From earliest times there existed 
trade relations between Atjeh and Hindustan. The 
civilisation and language of -Utjeh were at first 
subject to Hindu influence; later Islam reached 
the shores of Atjeh, probably conveyed thither 
by Hindustani merchants. When Ibn Battuta visited 
Pase in 1345 Islam held the field; the ruler of 
the country warred against his unbelieving neigh- 
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hours. The Achehnese are orthodox Muslims, but 
Islam as it exists in Atjeh and elsewhere in the 
Dutch Indies has some peculiar features which 
are to be explained by its Indian origin. Such 
are, for instance, the existence of a heterodox 
mysticism and some characteristics distinctively 
Shl'^ite. The first month e. g. is in Atjeh always 
called Asan Ushi^ obviously from the two martyrs 
Hasan and Husain who are held in special honour 
in Shl^ite countries. The representation on a cap¬ 
tive standard of All’s sword Dhu ’ 1 -Fakar with 
a Shiite marginal inscription has formerly led some 
scholars to the false opinion that the Achehnese 
were partly Shfite (cf. A. W. T. Juynboll, Ecft 
Atjirieesche vlag met Arabische opschriften in Tijd‘ 
schrift van Ned,~Indie^ 1873, ii. 325 ff.; 1875, 
ii. 471—476; M. J. de Goeje, Atjeh \xv De Ncdcrl. 
Spectator^ 1873, P* S^S)* In agreement with the 
character of their Indian teachers which is disposed 
to an ascetic view of life the Achehnese in general 
are lax in the fulfilment of many religious duties. 
The Salat for instance is usually neglected by the 
majority. On the other hand many Achehnese are 
wont annually to join in the Hadjdj. Further the 
Kitab-?, (Malay, Arabic and Achehnese) are still 
studied in various places under the guidance of 
masters learned in the law (cf. C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje, Eene verzamcUng Arab. Mai. cn Atjehsche 
handschriften en gedrukU boekcn in NotuUn van 
het Batav. Genooischap van Kiinsten en IVetensch.^ 
1901, xxxix, n®. vii.; also Dc Atjehers., ii. i — 
33; The Achehnese., ii. 1—32). The students w'ho 
mostly come from remote districts live in a com¬ 
mon residence {^Rangkang'). Whilst yet the Empire 
flourished the splendour of the court not rarely 
induced foreign scholars from India, Syria and 
Egypt (including a son of the celebrated Ibn Hadjar 
al-HaitamI) to settle in Atjeh. For the Achehnese 
princes they composed in the Malay tongue some 
works which are still held in high esteem, including 
the Malay Fikh-Book Sirat al^mustaklm (printed 
in Mecca in 1892) of Kanirl, an Indian savant 
of Gudjarat. He also dedicated in the year 1637 
his encyclopaedic w’ork Bustan al-Salatin to the 
then sultan Iskandar II. (cf. G. K. Niemann, 
Bloemlezing nit Maleische geschriften., 2 Pt.) Si¬ 
milarly ‘^Abd al-Ra^uf of Sinkel dedicated his Fikh- 
Book MiEat al-Tullab to the princess .Saflyat 
al'Din (1641—1675). Cf. S. Keyzer in Bijdragen 
tot de Taal‘.^ land- en volkenk. van Nederl. Indie^ 
Serie 2, vii. 223 ff.; A. Meursinge, van 

het Mohamm. regt in de Maleische taal., Amster¬ 
dam, 1844. 

Many Achehnese pilgrims become members in 
Mekka of one of the orthodox mystic brotherhoods 
(especially the Kadiriya or Nakshibandiya) but 
these Tarlka-s do not have in Atjeh the same 
importance as they possess in many other parts of 
the Dutch Indies. Formerly there were prevalent 
in Atjeh the forms of Pantheistic mysticism which 
at that period w^ere generally spread throughout 
Hindustan. The most famous representatives of 
this heterodox tendency in Atjeh were Shams al- 
Dln of Sumatra (or of Pase; d. 1630) and his 
predecessor Hamza Pansurl. Its chief opponents 
were Raniri and ^\bd al-Ra"uf (cf. H. N. van der 
Tuuk in Bijdragen tot de Taal-., land- en volkenk, 
zmn Nederl. hzdie^ Serie 3, i, 464). The latter 
had studied in several lands, amongst other places 
in Medina, where Ahmad Kushashi was his teacher. 
After the latter’s death in 1661 ®Abd al-RaW 


I returned home and introduced the more orthodox 
I mysticism of his master (the so-called Shattarlya). 
Cf. D. A. Rinkes, Abdoerracef van Singkel.^ Leid. 
Doktor-Diss. 1909; F. Wustenfeld, Die ijujiten in 
Sud-Arabien im XI (XVII) jakrh.., in Abh. der 
Ngl. Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zti Gottingen.^ 1883, 
XXX. 127—129. Certain forms of the ancient 
heterodox mysticism have been preserved till mo¬ 
dern times, but such differences from the orthodox 
teaching, which are based on ignorance, are gra¬ 
dually disappearing before the increasing commu¬ 
nication with the centre of Islam. (Fuller infor¬ 
mation in Snouck Hurgronje, Dc Atj'chers., ii, 
14 f.; The Achehnese ii. 13 f). Veneration of saints 
has still an important place in the popular faith 
of the Achehnese. The pilgrim visits the tombs 
of illustrious saints and seeks by gifts and vows 
to secure their favour and intercession. Some of 
the most celebrated Achehnese saints were foreig- 
; ners, as e. g. the Arab Tongku Andjong, who died 
in 17S2, and the Turkish or Syrian ‘‘saint of 
Gampong Bitay”, who according to tradition came 
to Atjeh in the xvi cent. The afore-mentioned 
"^Abd al-Ra^uf, who so combatted the sins and 
heterodoxies of his countrymen that he became 
regarded by later peoples as the introducer of 
Islam into Atjeh, is also honoured as a saint. 
After his death in Atjeh he was honoured under 
the name Tongku di Kuala, because his tomb is 
situated at the mouth (Kuala) of the river Atjeh. 

Princes of Atjeh. 

I. ^AlJ Mughayat ^ah (± 1514—±1528). 

II. Salah al-Din (1528—1537). 

III. ^Ala^ al-Din al-Kahhar (1537—1568). 

IV. Husain (1568— 1575 )- 

V. Sultan Muda (a child, reigned only some 
days). 

VI. Sultan Sn 'Alam (1575-1576). 

VII. Zain al-'^Abidln (1576-1577). 

VIII. 'Ala^ al-Din of Perak = Mansur Shah 
(1577—^1586). 

[IK. Sultan Buyung (± 1589)]. 

X. 'Ala^ al-Din Ri'ayat Shah (i586[89]— 
1604). 

XI. \Ali Ri'.ayat Shah (1604—1607). 

XII. Iskandar Muda = Mokuta'Alam (1607— 
1636). 

XIII. Iskandar Thani (1636—1641). 

XIV. .Safiyat al-Din Tadj al-'Alam (daughter of 
XII, widow of XIII, 1641—1675). 

XV. X'aklyat al-Din Nnr al-'Alam (1675— 
1678). 

X\ I. 'Inayat Shah (1678—1688). 

XVII. Kamalat Shah (1688—1699). 

XVIII. Badr al-'.Alam Sharif Hashim Djamal al- 
Din (1699—1702). 

XIX. Perkara '. 4 lam Sharif Lamtuy (1702-1703). 

XX. Djamal al-'Alam Badr al-Munir (1703— 
1726). 

XXI. Djawhar al-'Alam Amin al-Din (reigned 
only a few days). 

XXII. Shams al-'Alam (reigned only a few days). 
XXIII. 'Ala' al-Din Ahmad Shah (1727—1735). 

XXIV. '.\la' al-Din Djuhan (1735—1760). 

XXV. Mahmud Shah (1760—1781). 

[XXV'I. Badr al-Din (1764-1765)]. 

[XXVII. Sulaiman Shah (1743)]. 

XXVIII. 'Ala' al-Din Muhammad (1781—1795). 

XXIX. 'Ala' al-Din Djawhar al-'Alam (1795_ 

1815; under a regency till 1802). 
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XXX. Sharif Saif al-=Alam (1815—1818). 

XXXI. Djawhar al-^Alam II (1818—1824), 
XXXII. Muhammad Shah (1824—1838). 

XXXIII. Mansur Shah (1838—1870). 

XXXIV. Mahmud Shah (1870—1874). 

The earlier history of the princes of Atjeh is 
known only in its main outlines from Malay chro¬ 
nicles, occasional notices by European authors and 
a few other sources. According to tradition the 
founder of the kingdom of Atjeh, which had 
hitherto been a dependency of Pedir, was 'All 
Mughayat Shah [sufra n”. i.) His two sons Salah 
al-Din and more especially “^Ala^ al-Din Ri^yat 
Shah al-Kahhar increased the importance of the 
new kingdom. In the first half of the seventeenth 
century Atjeh reached its greatest prosperity, 
attaining its zenith during the reign of Iskandar 
Muda, honoured after his death by the title of 
Mokuta 'Alam (f. e. Crown of the World, supra 
nO. XII). The dominion of the Atjehnese was ex¬ 
tended far to the south during his reign. Iskandar’s 
expedition with a great fleet against Pahang and 
Malakka forms the subject of an inportant Atjehnese 
epic (for particulars see Snouck Hurgronje, De Ai- 
iehers^ ii. 83—92; The Achehnese^ ii. 80—88). 
After the death of his successor (Iskandar ThanI, 
supra n®. XIII) four princesses ruled over Atjeh 
in the second half of the seventeenth century 
(1641—1699). This period of feminine rule was 
naturally much to the advantage of the Uleebalangs 
whose power and authority were thereby increased; 
but on the other hand many disapproved of this 
state of affairs and declared on the authority of 
a fatwa received from Mecca that it was forbidden 
by law for a woman to rule. Theieupon at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century arose a .series 
of dynastic wars. Some of the princes who con¬ 
tended for the throne were Saiyids (i. e. descendants 
of Husain) born in Atjeh. The best known among 
these was Djamal (supra nO. XX.) After he was 
deposed in 1726, he held out for a considerable 
time against the later Sultans, amongst others 
against Ahmad {supra n®. XXIIl, a man of Bu- 
ginese descent, ancestor of the last dynasty of 
Atjehnese princes) and his son Djuhan {supra 
n®. XXI\'). The contest between Djamal and Djuhan 
and the death of the former are the subjects of 
another great Atjehnese epic {cf. Snouck Hur¬ 
gronje, De Aijehers, ii. 92—loo; The Achehncse^ 
ii. 88—100). Even after the authority and wealth 
of the court had gradually become insignificant, 
there survived, indeed till quite recent times a great 
reverence (among the Atjehnese) for their rulers 
whom they honoured as the representatives of a 
glorious past. 

The Subjection of Atjeh. The piracy and 
slave trade of the Atjehnese and their raids on 
neighbouring territorities constituted a constant 
danger. Merchants visiting the shores of Atjeh 
for the pepper trade were always liable to be 
murdered or robbed. The Dutch government were 
at first not in a position to put a stop to this 
evil as they had pledged themselves to England 
in 1824 “ot to extend their dominion in Sumatra 
to the north. When this obligation was removed 
by a new treaty with England in 1871, Dutch 
troops occupied in 1873 the chief town of Atjeh 
with its immediate neighbourhood and some ports 
in the Dependencies. The last prince {supra 
n®. XXXIV) fled from his residence and died soon 
after (1874). If was now expected that the inha- ' 


bitants of the interior of the island would gradually 
acknowledge the sway of the Dutch; but this 
hope was not fulfilled; on the contrary there grew 
up among the Atjehnese a powerful, irreconcilable 
faction in favour of war, organised chiefly by the 
native jurists. Learned men have always enjoyed 
a certain authority in Atjeh but the political 
situation at this time increased their influence to 
an extraordinary degree; they went throughout 
the land preaching a holy war; their war-chest 
was the Zakat-tax levied on the people; the native 
chieftains were ignominiously thrust into the 
background. Other political adventurers, amongst 
them the famous Toku ^L'mar, made use of the 
changed state of affairs to obtain for themselves 
positions of power. On the other hand Muhammad 
Dawud, the 6 year-old boy chosen Sultan in 1873 
who subsequently stayed with his court as a rule 
in Kdmala in Pidie, had really no political in¬ 
fluence. 

After Great Atjeh had been conquered and 
occupied in the years 1877—1891, the Dutch troops 
were again concentrated in the near neighbourhood 
of Kuta Radja. As recently as 1896 they had 
again to take vigorous offensive measures, chiefly 
in Great Atjeh but also in 1898 in the Dependencies 
and even later in Gayoland and Alasland. This 
had the desired result; the sovereignty of the 
Dutch was gradually recognised everywhere by 
the Uleebalangs and other chiefs and in the be¬ 
ginning of 1903 by the Sultan Muhammad Dawud 
also. Nevertheless the latter was not confirmed 
in his dignity. 

For some years Atjeh with Gayoland and Alas¬ 
land has been quite subdued. The different districts 
and departments are governed by the traditional 
native chiefs under control of the Dutch authorities. 
Continual miniature warfare in many parts of this 
wide territory still requires, however, a fairly strong 
body of troops to follow to their hiding places 
and render harmless the last unruly spirits — not 
only the implacable fanatics but also the incorrigible 
marauders. 

Bibliography. Besides the works already 
mentioned: P. J. Veth Atchin en zijne betrek- 
kingen tol A'etierlanii{’Leiden., 1873);). A. Kruyt, 
Atjeh en de Atjehers. Twee jaren blokkade op 
Sumatra's AU O. Kust (Leiden, 1877); Mede- 
deelingen betreffende de Atj'ehsche onderhoorig- 
heden in the Bijdragen tot de Taal-, land- en 
volkenkunde van Nederl. Indie, Series 7. ix. 138— 
171; J. L. J. Kempees, De tocht van overste van 
Daalen door de Gajo-, Alas- en Bataklanden, 
Amsterdam, 1904; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Een 
Mckkaansch gezantschap naar Atjeh in i6Sj in 
the Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederl. Indie, Series 5, iii. 545 ' 554 ’ 
Rn. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Critisch overzicht van 
de in Maleische suer ken vervatte gegevens over 
de geschiedenis van list sultanaat van Atjeh ; 
ibid.. Series 8, i. 135—265. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

ATLAS. The collective designation of the whole 
mountain system which forms the skeleton of North 
Africa and stretches from the Atlantic Ocean through 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis to the Gulf of Tunis. 
The name, which was already in use among the 
Greeks, seems to be a corruption of the Berber 
word Adrar (“mountain”). Although North Africa 
was a Roman possession the ancients appear to 
have h.ad only very indistinct notions of the Atlas, 
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Strabo (Book xvii) identifies the Atlas of the 
Greeks with the mountain called Dyrin (Berber: 
Deren) by the natives, which lay in the extreme 
west of Mauretania beyond the pillars of Hercules. 
At the same time, however, he mentions a mountain- 
chain which stretched from Mauretania through 
Numidia to the Syrtes. 

The Arab Geographers are not much more ac¬ 
curate; al-BakrI (transl. by de Slane p. 249) designates 
by the name of “Adlant” (atlas) a mountain “op¬ 
posite which the Isles of Bliss lie”, but he does not 
appear to extend this name to the whole Noith 
African mountain system. The statements to be 
found in this and some other authors are of two 
classes; on the one hand fairly clear and detailed 
descriptions of the elevations to the South of the 
town of Marrakush which modern geographers call 
“the High Atlas” and the Morocco Berbers Adrar- 
’n-Deren; on the other hand very obscure concep¬ 
tions of the western extension of this elevation 
and a want of exact accounts of its boundaries and 
direction. “In Tamerurt” writes al-BakrJ “begins 
the pass over the Deren. This range, placed there 
as it were, to be a rampart to face the desert, is 
inhabited by Sanhadja tribes .... it is said to 
stretch as far as the Mukattam hills in Egypt”, 
(transl. by de Slane, p. 353). According to Mu¬ 
hammad bin Yusuf the Deren is the highest moun¬ 
tain in the world and stretches to Awras and the 
mountains of Neftisa at Tripoli (Bakri, loc. cit.). 
According to Idrisi Djebel Daren al-AMem, at the 
foot of which passes the road from Tarudant to 
Aghmat, is notable for its height, the fertility of 
its soil and the great number of settlements in it. 
“It stretches from SQs on the Atlantic coast to 
the chain of Djebel Nefusa the name of which it 
takes. Some authorities on the other hand insist 
that these mountains stretch to the Mediterranean 
as far as a place called Awlhan.” (IdrIsI, transl. 
by Dozy and de Goeje, p. 73 f.) Ibn Khaldun 
regards the mountains of Daren as “a girdle en¬ 
closing Maghrib al Aksa from Asfl to Tarza”, 
AftVA Transl. by de Slane, i. 178.) In 

another place he describes the Daren range in 
detail. 

“The Daren range, situated on the western border 
of Maghrib is to be counted among the highest 
mountains of the world. Having their roots in the 
depths of the earth these mountains touch the 
heavens wdth their summits and fill the space 
between with their colossal mass. They form a 
continuous wall around the coast lands of Maghrib 
and starting from Asfl on the Atlantic Ocean they 
stretch to the East an unknown distance. According 
to some accounts however they are said to come 
to an end in the land of Barka south of Berenike. 
Across the breadth of Morocco they appear to be 
arranged in layers so that they rise in terraces 
from the desert to the Tell range. The traveller 
coming from Temesna or the coast of Morocco 
who desires to cross this range to reach the pro¬ 
vinces of Sus or Dia^a (Dhira') requires more than 
a week to do it”. Writing in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, Leo Africanus, who collects the previous 
notices, is not much better informed, though he 
distinguishes the mountains “of the coastland of 
Barbary” which lie along the African coast from 
Rif to Bona, and the Atlas range in the narrower 
sense which runs from mount Meies in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Egyptian frontier to Messa in Sus 
and whose mean distance from the South coast 


of the Mediterranean is about a hundred miles. 
(Description of Africa^ i. 77.) These two ranges 
are called “Sierra Menor” and “Sierra de Athalante 
Mayor” by Marmol (Africa, i., Ch. 5.) Some ad¬ 
ditions to these statements are given in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries by isolated European 
visitors to the Barbary stales, notably Shaw ( Travels 
or observations relating to several parts of Bar¬ 
bary and the Levant^ London, 1740; second edition 
•757) ut the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the Atlas mountain-system was thought to consist 
of two chains, the one, the little Atlas range 
running along the mediterranean coast from Tan- 
ger to Cape Blanco, the other, the Great Atlas 
range, along the northern limit of the Sahara from 
Sus to Tripoli. Between those two chains lay a 
broad plateau, traversed in Morocco by the heights 
of the Middle Atlas range (Ritter, Erdkunde^ i. 886, 
895). The possession of Algeria by the French 
paved the way for the scientific exploration of the 
country. As regards -Ylgeria and Tunisia this work 
is now almost finished but in Morocco on the 
other hand, in spite of the numerous journeys of 
exploration undertaken in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, there remains a good deal to 
be done and many blanks are still to be filled up. 
In this article we will confine ourselves to a few 
general observations and for details refer the reader 
to the articles on Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

The Atlas is an expansive corrugated mountain 
system covering the whole of North West Africa. 
It stretches about 1600 miles from West to East 
and with its ramifications covers an area of more 
than 165,000 square mis. In the South it is 
bounded by a series of valleys formed by the beds 
of the Wed Dra'a, the Wed DjedI and the streams 
of the Algero-Tunesian Shotts. In the North it 
slopes rapidly down to the mediterranean coast. 
Geologists consider it to be an upheaval formed 
at the same time as the Apennine and Baeticon 
systems and separated from them in comparatively 
recent times. The folding of the Morocco chains 
appears to have been completed by the end of 
secondary times but on the other hand the upheaval 
of the Algero-Tunesian ranges seems to have taken 
place for the most part in tertiary time.s. During 
the quartiary period these upheavals were subjected 
to very great erosion. The debris proceeding from 
this erosion has covered in various places the 
framework of the ranges and altered the original 
physiognomy of the system in a marked manner. 
With reference to these distinctions the Atlas system 
can be divided into three distinct groups: a. The 
ranges of Morocco; b. The plateau of the Shotts; 
c. The ranges stretching along the coast. 

es- The Ranges of Morocco. These traverse 
Morocco in the narrower sense and have the highest 
peaks of all North Africa. Four parallel lines are 
distinguished; the High Atlas range in the middle, 
the Middle Atlas range in the North and the Anti- 
Atlas range in the South of the High Atlas; and 
lastly the Djebel BanI on the border of the Sahara. 
Stretching from S. W. to N. E. the various folds 
are separated from one another by valleys lying 
along them which in their turn are again cut up 
into divisions by transverse ranges. Through 
these valleys run the chief water courses of Mo¬ 
rocco; the Muluya and the Wed al ‘Abid in the 
North, the Wed Sus and Wed Dra'a in the South. 
The High Atlas is the most important of these 
ranges; it runs from cape Ghir on the Atlantic 
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coast to Shott TigrI, a distance of about 650 miles; 
its average height is about 10,000 feet but some 
peaks surpass this; thus Tiza is 11,300, Meltsin 
12600 high, and lastly Djebel Aiyashin, a mountain 
range abut too miles broad, 15000 feet high. 
There are no glaciers, however, no eternal snow. 
The greatest elevation of this range, called by 
the natives Adrar-’n-Deren, lies to the immediate 
south of the town of Marrakush. The High Atlas 
range forms an exact dividing wall between Morocco 
and the Sahara; it is difficult to cross as its passes 
are all at a considerable height. The most frequented, 
the Pass of Bibaun over which runs the road 
from Marrakush to Sus is 5830 feet high, the 
others with the exception of the most eastern are 
on an average 6600 feet and in the Adrar ’n-Deren 
about 10,000 high. This mountain wall thus af¬ 
fords secure protection against the dry wind from 
the Sahara while the moist winds from the Atlantic 
Ocean strike the northern slope and nourish forests 
extolled by Arab authors, notably by Ibn Khaldun 
{loc. cit.) The Middle Atlas range, still little known, 
especially in its eastern parts runs northward from 
the High Atlas range, from Wed Tessaut in the 
province of Demnat to the breach at Muluya. At 
first surrounded by rather low spurs, it starts out 
more on the other side of the ravine of the Wed 
al-'^Abld and runs as a single, fairly unbroken 
ridge to the sources of the Umm al-RebPa (Djebel 
Amhawsh). Its height is almost as considerable 
as that of the High Atlas range; its passes are 
never less than 5700 feet high. The mountain ridge 
alone would be difficult enough to cross but it 
is rendered still more impassable by the woods 
on both its slopes in which wild animals (lions 
and panthers) lurk. On this account the trade- 
routes from Fas to Marrakush go around it with a 
wide curve to the west. At the other side of the 
sources of the Umm al-RebPa this mountain chain 
bifurcates. The most important branch, which 
again branches and ends with a rugged decline 
into the Muluya valley, possesses several peaks; 
the Djebel Tamarakuit, the Djebel Esukt and the 
Reggu. To the Northern branch belong the Djebel 
Zaiyan almost as high as the main range, Djebel 
Shiata and Dj ebel Warirets. To the W. and N. W'. 
the Middle Atlas range shows a series of gra¬ 
dations which stretch in several ramifications almost 
to the Atlantic coast. 

The Anti-Atlas begins in the vicinity of the 
Atlantic Ocean and stretches, some 600 miles wide, 
as far as the district of the Wed Gir near the 
Algerian border. Somewhat to the west of the 
meridian of Marrakusl; it is united with the High 
Atlas by a huge spur, crowned by Djebel 
Sirua (about 11,000 feet). The greatest part of 
its course the Anti-.Atlas exhibits a fairly straight 
ridge about 7000 feet high in the centre. Passes 
are fairly numerous but they are all from 5000— 
7000 feet high. The slopes are on an average 
bare, with the exception of the north slope in the 
Sus district. The Anti-Atlas may be divided into 
three sections: a western section from the coast 
to the chain uniting the Anti-Atlas and the High 
Atlas; a middle, from this point to the southern 
breach of the Wed Dra^a, and an eastern from 
the Wed Dra''a to the Wed Gir. The western 
Anti-Atlas consists of two principal chains with 
numerous spurs penetrating the Wed Nun district 
to the Atlantic coast. The middle Anti-Atlas 
shows a much simpler structure: a single, very 


sharp ridge, turning twice at right angles, with 
' very steep slopes on the south side and gentle 
declivities to the north. The eastern Anti-Atlas 
rises an the other side of the Wed Dra'a, to Djebel 
Saghro, the highest point of the whole chain and 
then sinks and stretches out in a wide plateau 
pierced in the middle by the valley of the 
Wed Zir. 

The Djebel Bani 400 miles long, running pa¬ 
rallel to the Anti-Atlas and separated from it by 
I the plain of al-Feija is a wall of rock of black 
sandstone devoid of vegetation from % to l’/2 
miles broad. Its gieatest elevation in the middle 
part is about 3000 feet but the outlying parts are 
scarcely 1300 feet high. 

b. The plateau of the Shotts. While in 
western Barbary the Atlas system branches off 
into several distinct chains, in central Barbary it 
expands into a wide tableland whose height and 
breadth decrease from West to East and in the 
somewhat altered centre of which the water col¬ 
lects in enclosed basins (Shotts, Sebkhas). This is 
the Algerian Highlands. In the north and south 
the closely connected mass of these plateaus is 
bounded by mountains on its verge, in the north 
by the Tell-Atlas and in the south by the Sahara 
Atlas. How these two ranges connect svith the 
Morocco chains is not exactly known. The Tell- 
Atlas range runs with the plateau of Debda as 
far as the break at Muluya. The Sahara Atlas range 
meets the Anti Atlas in the neighbourhood of 
Kenadsa. These Algerian ranges are distinguished 
from those of Morocco in more than one respect. 
They are, first of all, lower for their highest peaks 
in the north are only 7000 feet, in the south 
only 8000 feet in height at most and are also more 
accessible. The individual mountain masses have 
been divided into sections by erosion and are cut 
up by broad ravines which render possible the 
traffic of the plateaus with one another and with 
the outer world. Nowhere in Algeria are the moun¬ 
tains such obstacles to traffic and isolating barriers 
as in Morocco; and lastly the two border ranges 
do not run parallel but gradually approach one 
another and unite at last in the province of 
Constantine, while the ridges of the Sahara Atlas 
combine with those of the Tell Atlas and spread 
over the whole of the North East of Algeria and 
northern Tunisia. In Tunisia the mountain chains 
diverge some to the east and some to the north¬ 
east, the river Medjerda forming the boundary 
between the two groups. In the north extend the 
mountains of Khrunir-land covered with cork- 
and “zan”-oak forests; to these are joined the 
heights of the Mogod district. In the south the 
Zeugitania chain runs like the backbone of Tunisia 
with a continuous series of rounded summits and 
flattened plans to the vicinity of the Gulf of Tunis. 
Here the average height of the .Atlas decreases 
still more. The Khrumir mountains do not rise 
above 3000 feet and the highest peaks of the 
Zeugitanian range not above 6300 feet [see ALGERIA 
and TUNISIA.] 

c. The ranges lying along the coast. — 
These appear now only as fragmentary mountain 
masses separated from each other and scattered 
along the coast, which some Geographers have 
denoted by the common name of Sahal or 

Rif (Ar/'). These ranges are separated from the 
main Atlas system by a subsidence. Their height 
does not exceed 100 feet and their direction in 
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Morocco as well as in West and Central Algeria 
is clearly marked by the river courses of the Wed 
Innauen, the Muluya, the Shalif, the Summam etc. 
The valleys running parallel to the coast facilitate 
traffic between eastern and western Barbary and 
serve as natural roads not only for commerce but 
also for hostile raids. In eastern Algeria, however, 
the tertiary formations of the Shott tableland 
have filled up the valleys in different places between 
the coast and the interior and rendered the dis¬ 
tinction between the mountains on the coast and 
the border chains of the Shott plateau, occasionally, 
rather difficult. The most important mountains on 
the coast are those of the Rif and Trara districts 
of the Algerian Dahra (Zahra) and those of Great 
Kabylia. Their height varies considerably and ranges 
from 1300 feet (the Sahels of Algeria and Oran) 
to 600 feet (Kabylia) [see morocco and ALGERIA.] 

Though the Atlas range may be called the 
skeleton of North Africa, its individual parts are 
so very different from one another that one cannot 
establish any general characteristics for the whole 
system. Every one of the mountain groups specified 
has its own peculiar character, its own special 
physiognomy. There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast than between the huge masses of the 
Moroccan Atlas with their wooded slopes and | 
green pastures ruiming up to a height of 3500 feet 
on the one hand and the bare plans and the slopes 
of the Tell Atlas, cut up by ravines or the scarcely 
discernible ridges of the Sahara Atlas on the other. 
Within the same group the contrasts are often no 
less striking. One cannot, for example, compare 
the jagged ridges of the Djurdjura with the plateaus 
of the Awras cut up by deep and narrow glens 
or the cloud-capped summits of central Tunisia. 
The influence of the Atlas range on hydrographic 
and climatic conditions varies considerably, also, 
in different localities. Torrents stream from the 
summits of the Moroccan Atlas, which are covered 
for nine months with snow, down courses which 
have nothing but the name in common with the 
Wadis of Algeria and Tunisia. From the point 
of view of climate also the Moroccan Atlas plays 
a much more important role than the middle or 
eastern mountain ranges. The middle High .\tlas 
and the western Anti-Atlas shelter the noithern 
districts from the winds from the desert. It is 
quite the opposite with the Tell- and Sahara 
Atlas, partly on account of the ravines penetrating 
them, and partly on account of their insignificant 
height. On this account, the Moroccan Tell shows 
many more special features than the Algerian Tell 
where the climatic influences of the Sahara coun¬ 
teract those of the Mediterranean sometimes even 
down to the districts on the coast. 

Nevertheless from the economic and ethnogra¬ 
phic points of view some common features in the 
whole Atlas system can be found. For the Atlas 
in its whole extent seems to conceal important 
mineral treasures and it is inhabited for the greater 
part by Berber tribes. Its richness in minerals is 
undoubted. Iron, copper, lead containing silver, 
calamine and other ores have been found in nu¬ 
merous places in Algeria and Tunisia. The ex¬ 
ploitation of these natural treasures as well as 
the phosphate deposits disseminated throughout 
the whole of eastern and central Ma gh rib, seems 
to assure Tunisia and Algeria of a permanent 
place among he richest lands of the earth in ores 
and to promise them a brilliant future. Morocco 


appears to be no less favoured. Even in the sixteenth 
century Leo Africanus called attention to its 
deposits of iron, lead, silver and antimony. The 
preliminary investigations of present-day explorers 
seem to confirm the reputation (for mineral wealth) 
of the soil of Morocco. 

Regarding the ethnography, the original popu¬ 
lation seems to have survived more unmixed in 
the Atlas than in the plateaus and plains. In Mo¬ 
rocco where the Berber element preponderates, 
Arab culture, and with it the authority of the 
Sharlfs, ceases at the foot of the mountains. The 
tribes in the Atlas, the Rif and in the mountains 
of the Beni Iznasen have preserved an almost 
complete independence in speech, manners, and 
customs from the ruling caste in Fez. In the same 
way in Algeria the mountains of Traras, Great 
Kabylia, of Awras and in a lesser degree the 
mountain stock of the V’arsenis (Wansherish) of 
the Zakkar, Little Kabylia and Djabal “^Amur and 
in Tunisia the Khrumir district have remained un- 
contaminated by the consequences of the Hilall 
invasion. There the mountains afforded the Berber 
population an almost inaccessible place of refuge 
from the Arab invaders and enabled them to pre¬ 
serve their languages, manners and customs and 
until the possession of their land by Europeans 
their political institutions and independence also. 

Bibliography: see Bibl. to the Articles 

MOROCCO, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, BERBERS, AWRAS. 

(G. Tver.) 

ATLAS (a.), smooth, level. From this comes 
the name .\tlas for a certain kind of silk, quite 
unknown in the Romance languages. Cf. Quatremere, 
Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks^ II. I. p. 69. 

ATRABULUS. [See tarabulUs.) 

ATREK, a river forming the present day boun¬ 
dary between Russia and Persia. The name seems 
to appear first in Hamdallah KazwInI (740 = 1339); 
it is not mentioned by the geographers of the 
iv. (x.) century. It rises on the northern slope of 
Mount HazSr-Masdjid, flows through the districts 
of Kucan and Budjnurd which have been Kurdish 
principalities since the days of Shah 'Abbas I 
(one of the most- fertile districts in Khorasan, the 
ancient Astabene or .^stanene and the mediaeval 
Usluwa) and receives the waters of the Sumbar 
(more correctly Slmbar) at the village of Cat 
or Catli. From this place till its discharge into the 
Caspian Sea it has formed since 1882 the boun¬ 
dary between Russia and Persia. At the village 
of Garmldiana (north of Budjnurd) where the river 
is spanned by a wooden bridge, it is 25—30 feet 
broad and 2-3 feet deep. Below the village of Kharaki 
both banks are almost quite uninhabited with the 
exception of a few huts of the Turkoman tribe 
of \omut though there are many traces of ancient 
irrigation canals. Quite recently a dam, built on 
the Russian bank (at Gadri) has given its lower 
course a northerly direction, so that the southern 
river-bed chosen as the political boundary, is now 
almost quite waterless. The district watered by 
the lower course of the Atrek on the north side 
was called Dahistan in the middle ages (perhaps 
from the Dahs, an ancient people). Now there is 
to be found there the ruined town of Maslihad-i- 
Misrlyan, usually called Mestoryan on maps' 
water was brought to this town from the Atrek 
and even farther from the Sumbor (over 35 miles). 
Dahistan is said to have been settled as early as 
pre-Muhammadan times but Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal 
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only mention it as a little place which was only 
of importance for its fisheries and as a refuge for 
ships in stormy weather. 

As early as the tenth century MukaddasI (375 = 
985J knows Dahistan as a flourishing district, the 
richest in Gurgan with its capita] Akhur and 24 vil¬ 
lages. Above the gateway of the chief mosque in the 
ruined city of Mestoryan is an inscription of its 
builder (photographed and published by A. Semenow 
in the Zafiski west. otd. riissk. arkh. obshl. xviii, 
3156), Sultan Muhammad Khwarizmshah (SQJ— 
617 = 1200—1220). Dahistan is mentioned as a 
village by Hamdallah Kazwlni; the name appears 
to be used by Abu ’ 1 -GhazI only as the geogra¬ 
phical designation of the whole district. When 
civilisation ceased on the lower course of the .Atrek 
has not yet been ascertained. On the present con¬ 
dition of both banks see especially C. E. Yate, 
Khurasan and Sistdn (Edinburgh and London, 
1900); on the ruins of Dahistan the chief work 
is A. Conolly, Journey to the North of India 
(London, 1838) and in Russian A. Konshin, £/«- 
cidation of the question of the Ancient Course of 
the Amu-Darya^ St. Petersburg, 1897 (contains a 
plan of the ruined city). (W. Barthold.) 

ATSIZ B. .Abak ( Awak), Turkish emir under 
Malik-Shah who wrested Ramla, Jerusalem and 
the whole of Palestine with the exception of As- 
calon from the Fatimids in 463 (1071). He then 
laid siege to Damascus in vain but in the suc¬ 
ceeding years kept harassing the country round 
the town with his raids till he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of it in 468 (1045). -^cam¬ 
paign which he undertook in 469 (1046) against 
Egypt was not a success and some years later he 
was himself besieged by the Fatimids in Damas¬ 
cus. They withdrew, however, on the approach of 
Tutush, who had received the Governorship of 
Syria from Malikshah but he had Atsiz put to 
death (471—1078) as he was in his way. The 
Turkish name Atsiz was pronounced Aksiz by the 
Syrians or with the Arab article Alalfsiz. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg) 

X, 46, 68, 70, 72. 

ATSIZ B. Muhammad b. AnushtegIn, prince 
of Khwarizm (Khwarizmshah) succeeded his 
father in this position in 521 or 522 (II27-1128)as 
vassal of the Seldjuk Sultan Sandjar. He, first of all, 
consolidated his power by the conq’iest of IJjand 
and Mankashlagh (more correctly the Turkish Miii- 
Kishlak, “the thousand winter dwellings” on the 
Caspian Sea) and by a campaign into the interior 
of Turkistan; soon afterwards he declared himself 
independent but was defeated by San^ar at Ha- 
zarasp in 533 (1138) and driven from the country. 
Sandjar appointed his own nephew Sulaiman b. 
Muhammad Shah of Khwarizm, but Atsiz was re¬ 
called by the inhabitants in the following year 
and the prince expelled. In the middle of the 
month of Shawwal 535 (May 1141) -Atsiz sub¬ 
mitted to the Sultan and swore him unchanging 
fealty but broke his pledge in a few months when 
the power of the Sultan had been broken by his 
defeat in battle with the Kara-Khitai (5 Safar 
536 = 9 Sept. 1141). In the same autumn Atsiz 
appeared with his forces in Khorasan and con¬ 
quered Marw. In the following spring Naisabur 
submitted to him but immediately after he was 
dispossessed of the country by Sandjar, in 538 
(1143-1144) attacked in Khwarizm itself and had 
again to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Sultan. 


A short time afterwards he revolted for the third 
time and threw the ambassador of the Sidtan, 
the poet Adib-Sabir, into the Amu. In the month 
of I^umada II 542 (Nov. 1144) Sandjar undertook 
his third canpaign against Khwarizm, captured 
the town of Hazarasp after a two month’s siege 
and attacked Gurgandj; Atsiz submitted to the 
Sultan and was allowed to retain his oflSce although 
he conducted himself very indecorously on his 
meeting w’ith Sandjar (Muharram 543 = May-June 
1148). In 548 (1153) Sandjar was captured by 
the ^uzz; Atsiz wished again to invade Khorasan. 
this time as a faithful subject and defender of his 
Sultan and demanded that the important town of 
Amu (the modern Cardjui) should be handed over 
to him, but this request was denied him. It was 
not till 551 (1156) that he appeared before Nasa 
and assured his sovereign, who had shortly before 
escaped from his confinement, of his loyalty; he 
died soon after, however, on the 9 Djumada II (30 
July) of the same year in Khabushan (the modern 
Kucan) at the age of 59. 

Bibliography. DjuwainI, TcPrlkh-i Diahdn 
KusKai whom Mirkhwand follows (edited by 
Defremery, Paris 1842); Ibn al-AthIr (both here 
made considerable use of the lost Mashdrib al- 
Tadjdrib of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan BaihakI); Rawandl 
{JNouv. melanges orientaux Paris 1886); Recueil 
de textes relatifs a I'histoire des Seldjoucides 
(ed. Houtsma). Vol. H. On the struggles between 
Atsiz and Sandjar see the state documents of 
both combatants in Barthold’s Turkestan w 
epokhu mongolsk nashestw. Pt. I, quoted from a 
manuscript in the Institute for Oriental Lan¬ 
guages in St. Petersburg. (W. B.arthold.) 
‘ATTABI (a.), nomen relativum from “Attab, 
after which a quarter of Baghdad bore the name 
al-Attdbiya. A certain kind of carpet which was 
manufactured there was hence called '^Attdbi and 
this name has passed into the languages of 
Europe in various forms. (French: English: 

taby ; Spanish, Portughese, Italian: tabi-.j Dutch: 
tabyn. Cf. Dozy Supplement s. v.). 

ATTAR (a.), druggist. The Persian poet 
FarId al-DIn Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
was known by this name. Little is known with 
certainty of the circumstances of his life; even 
the year of his death is variously given as 589, 
597, 619, 627 and 632; it appears certain, how¬ 
ever, that he was still alive in 618 so that the 
date 627 (1230) preferred by Dawlatshah, is per¬ 
haps the correct one; but that he was born as 
this author states, in 513 (in9) and taken pris¬ 
oner and slain by the Mongols is hardly to be 
accepted. What else is related of his career is also 
of a legendary nature, for the works of the poet, 
the only reliable source, yield very little informa¬ 
tion. 'Attar has not like almost all his fellow 
poets, —and this is greatly to his honour — left 
behind him any panegyrics from which various 
data might be derived. Here and there he has 
scattered throughout his poems a few personal re¬ 
miniscences. From these it is evident that he spent 
13 years in his youth in Mashhad and occupied 
himself for 39 years in collecting the poems and 
prose writings of devout Sufis and also that he 
was born in NishapUr and settled there after many 
wanderings. His name 'Attar refers to the fact 
that like his father he was a dealer in drugs and 
followed the calling of a medical man. 

' MTOte a great deal, according to his own 
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statement about 40 works containing 202,060 ver¬ 
ses. Among his prose wTitings are the Lives of the 
Saints, Tadhkirat al-Awliy'^^ edited by Nicholson 
(London and Leiden, 1905—1907) his most im¬ 
portant as well as most voluminous work. His 
poetical works are likewise devoted to the cause 
of Sufism. The best known is the short Pandnamah 
edited and translated into French by Silvestre de 
Sacy (1819) (repeatedly printed in the East). More 
extensive is the poem Mantik al-Tair edited by 
Garcin de Tassy (1857) and likewise translated 
into French (1863); a lithographed edition of his 
complete works {JCulllyat) appeared at Lucknow 
in 1877 and there are similar editions of single poems. 
The titles of his writings are to be found in the 
under-mentioned works though the best account 
of them and of 'Attar’s biography is to be found 
in the introduction (in Persian) by Mirza Muham¬ 
mad KazwinI to Nicholson’s edition of the Tadh¬ 
kirat al-Aiiiliycd. 

Bibliography. '^Kvii\Lubdb al-Albdb 
Browne) II, 337 ff.; Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
Shu’-arod (ed. Browne), p. 157 ff.; the catalogues 
of Manuscripts by Rieu, Ethe, Sprenger, Stewart 
etc.; Ethe, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie., 
II 284!.; Horn, Gesch. der pers. Litter. 158!.; 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia., II 581 ff. 
al-'ATTAR, Hasan b. Mui^ammad, Arab sty¬ 
list and theologian, born in Cairo in n8o 
(1766), was at first his father’s assistsmt and studied 
at the Azhar, Later he travelled in Syria and 
Turkey but finally returned to his native town 
where he took up the position of editor of the 
state gazette al-u'ak'^L al-misyiya., founded by Mu¬ 
hammad 'All in 1244 (1828). Three years later, 
however, he was appointed Rector of the Azhar- 
Madrasa. He died either in 1250 (1834) or 1254 
(1838). His Arabic guide to letter writing Lnshcd 
alLAttar was repeatedly printed in Cairo (1270, 
1297, 1300) and in Bombay (1302). His com¬ 
mentary to the al-Miikaddama al-Azharlya ft 
'"Llm aHArabiya has likewise been printed (Bfllak, 
1284, Cairo, 1291). 

Bibliogr aphy. 'Ali Pasha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-djadtda IV, 38!!.; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Litter. II, 473. 

ATTOCK (Atak), capital of the district of the 
same name, founded in 1894, in the Rawalpindi 
division of the Punjab (Pundjab). The district, 
which has an area of 4022 square miles, had 
464,430 inhabitants in 1901 of whom over 90% 
were Muhammadans. The fort of Attock which 
stands on the Indus was built by Akbar in 991 
(1583) who called it Atak-Banaras. 

Bibliography. Lenperial Gazetteer VI, 
131—13® (new edition); Cunningham in the 
Archaeological Survey of India H, 93; Elliot, 
History of India. Index s.v. A tak-Benares. 

_ _ (J. HOROVtTZ.) 

A'U DH U BI ’LLAH (a.) = I take refuge with 
Allah [See ta^wwodh.] 

AURANGZIB. [See awrangzeb.] 

AURES. [See awras.] 

AVENPACE. [See ibn badjoja.] 

AVENZOAR. [See ibn zuhr.] 

AVERROES. [See ibn rushd.] 

AVICENNA. [See ibn sIna.] 

AWADH. [See oudh.] 

'AWADHILA. [See 'awdhilla.] 

(^S- 'Awlaki, Beduin Mawwelek and 
Mawleki), dynastic name of a group of tribes 


in South Arabia. Their country is bounded in the 
South by the Arabian sea, in the West by Dathlna 
(in the southern part), by the land of the Awadil 
(in the centre) and by that of the Razaz (in the 
northern part); in the Northwest by the Kasab 
(Gazab), in the Northeast and the upper part of 
the East by the land of the upper WahidI and in 
the lower (southern) part of the East by the land 
of the Dhiabi (Dhiebi). The whole country of the 
'Awalik falls into two divisions; I. The country of the 
upper 'Awalik. 2. The country of the low-er 'Awalik. 

I. The territory of the Upper 'Awalik consists 
in the main of three large plateaus: Mar kka (the 
eastern part only) in the South, Nisab (Ansab) to 
the northeast of Markka and Habt (with its salt¬ 
mines) in the northwest. The largest wadi is the 
Wadi 'Abadan. The climate is tropical and the 
ground fertile and produces wheat, maize, tobacco 
and indigo. The chief town is Nisab (Ansab) with 
about 2000 inhabitants (including several hundred 
Jews); it contains many palaces, fortresses and a 
large mosque. The southeastern part of the upper 
'Awalik is ruled by its own chief who is only 
dependent on the Sultan of the upper 'Awalik in 
external matters. He has his court at Ya-shbum 
(Veshbum), a town with about 1000 inhabitants 
(including several families of Jews) containing 
several mosques and fort-like houses. The inha¬ 
bitants of the country of the upper 'Awalik belong 
for the most part to the tribe of Maha^ir in 
the North (whence the name Ard al-Maha^ir for 
the nothern part of the upper Awalik) and in the 
South (\ eshbum) to the Ma'n tribes (among these 
are the Madhi^j of Hamdani) who are mostly 
independent (Kaba^il); they are fond of fighting 
and enlist in great numbers for service in the 




2. The country of the lower 'Awalik consists of 
the great plateau of Monka' in the East; the 
remainder is partly highland and partly lowland. 
The largest wadi in this barren coastland is the 
Wadi Ahwar (Hauwar) which is almost always 
dry. By this rivet dwells the tribe of Ba Kazim; 
for the most part they are subject to the Sultan 
who levies taxes on and exercises jurisdiction 
over them. Another, quite different tribe, the 
Kumush, inhabits the plateau of Monka' and is 
independent (Kaba^l). The capital and'residence 
of the Sultan is Ahwar (Hauwar). Cf. Maltzan, 
Reise nach Siidarabien (Braunschweig, 1873), PP* 
239 251 and Landberg, Notes preliminaires sur 

les tribus^ du pays libre de Datina et du Sultanat 
des ^Awaliq superieurs etc. (in Arabica. iv. Lei¬ 
den, 1897), pp. 39_ —54. (J. ScHLEIFER.) 

AW arid AKCESI or Wirgusi. The name 
of a direct tax which has been levied in most of 
the provinces of Turkey. This impost belonged to 
that class of public burdens which are known as 
voluntary taxes {Takalif-HUrflya) in opposition 
to those laid down in the Sherfat {Takdlif-i-shar- 
^lya). This tax with the others in the same category 
was abolished with the reforms instituted in 1255 
(1834) and replaced by a single tax (wirgii). 

Opinions differ regarding the adjustment and 
application of this tax; what complicates matters 
IS that the practice in administrating the very 
numerous taxes differed considerably in the various 
provinces of Turkey and that the word '^Awdrid 
was applied in a general way to denote severM 
quite distinct extraordinary levies. 

The Hungarian historian Franz Salamon says 
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in his work cited below that during the Turkish 
rule, by '^Awarid which was called “statute labour” 
was understood such special services as unpaid 
labour (Slav. robot\ as fortifications and the sup¬ 
plying of relays of horses and fodder to an army 
marching through the district. 

According to some Turkish authorities the tax, 
introduced in the time of Sultan Selim III and 
called ’^Awdrid Akcesi (Wirgiisi), was levied at most, 
once every four or five years on every 20 akce 
and its yield was used for the defrayal of expenditure 
on public necessities {Masdrif-i-baladiyd). The 
modem Turkish financier Sulaiman SudI thinks on 
the other hand, after examining the records on the 
subject that those houses which according to the 
registers of taxation were liable to ’’Awdrid were 
noted and bound to pay certain dues in money 
or kind. A fixed part of these payments was ear¬ 
marked for local purposes and the remainder handed 
over to the authorities. In some districts at any 
rate, the '^Awdrid-akle appears to have consisted 
in demanding a money payment in place of the 
boatmen (KurekJi) who were at the disposal of 
the naval arsenal one from each 8 to 10 houses. 
Documents found in the archives at Sarajevo sup¬ 
port this hypothesis. According to Sulaiman Sodi 
it was the custom to send ofiicers (^Mubashir) 
from the capital to collect and hand over the 
proceeds. 

Bibliography, Franz Salamon, Ungarn 
im Zeitalter der Turkenherrschaft (transl. by 
G. lurany, Leipzig, 1887) p. 82; Sulaiman Sudi, 
Defteri muktasid (Constant., 1307), i. 78 (2. 
edition); The collection of turkish taxes (MSS. 
in the possession of the Government of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina No. 82). (J. Krcsmarik.) 

'AWARip WAIfIFI. By this term is understood 
a Walff foundation whose receipts were devoted to 
the defrayal of extraordinary or periodic require¬ 
ments of a village or quarter of a town {Mahalla) 
as for example such wakf as those which were 
founded for the burial of paupers who had died 
in the district, for the support of persons incapable 
of earning their own living and also for repairing 
the streets or for bringing in a water supply. 

Bibliography. 'Omar Hilml, Ithaf alAkhldf 
fl Ahkam al-Awkaf (Const., 1307) § 36. 

_ (J. Krcsmarik). 

al-'AWASIM (a., “defences, fortifications”) the 
region of fortifications, the radius of the Syrian- 
Asia Minor boundary which from the time of'Omar 
separated the dominion of the Caliph from that 
of the Emperor. At first the two hostile states sought 
to keep one another off by turning a fairly wide 
stretch of country into a desert. This unclaimed, 
waste zone was called al-Dawahl i. e. 'the outer 
part, the outer land’ (Cf. Tabari ed. de Goeje, 
ii. 1317; Ibn al-Athir. ed. Tomb., iv. 250). Later, 
though still in the time of the Umaiyads, the 
Arabs began to gain a footing there and to rebuild 
as fortresses various towns destroyed and aban¬ 
doned by’the Greeks besides erecting blockhouses 
to strengthen the line of fortification. The most 
important points, strategically, were Tarsus, Adhana, 
al-Massisa (Mopsuestia), Mar'aslj and Malatya (Ma- 
latlya), which were aU situated at the intersections 
of military roads or at the entrances to mountain 
passes. Even down to the days of the first 'Abbasids 
this border district was incorporated in the most 
northern of the five Dj unds (military divisions) in¬ 
to which the Arabs had divided Syria for admi¬ 


nistrative purposes after its conquest, namely the 
Djund of Kinnasrin. But as after the time of al- 
Mansur this Djund attained too great a compass 
by a considerable advancing of the frontier HarUn 
al-Rashid resolved in 170 (786) to separate the 
marches from Dj und Kinnasrin and to raise them 
to the rank of an independent jurisdiction under 
the name of Dj und al-'Awasim or briefly al-'AwSsim, 
a precautionary measure which at that time and 
later proved itself eminently suitable for the effec¬ 
tual barricading of the frontier. This new pro¬ 
vince comprised the whole district of Antakiya 
nearly to the mouth of the Orontes in the South¬ 
west and to Halab (Aleppo) and Manbidj in the 
Southeast and all the country northwards to the 
Byzantine boundary. 

Even in quite early times a distinction was 
made within the ‘military marches’ between the 
inner (southern) borderlands, the 'Awasim in the 
narrower sense and the outer (northern and north¬ 
eastern) strip of land, the Thughur = x^eiaaSpau 
(Thughur plur. of Thaghr fissure, then boundary) 
also called Thughur al-lslam, the real girdle of 
fortifications on the border. About the middle of 
the tenth century this ran (according to al-lstakhri) 
from Awlas on the Mediterranean Sea past Tarsus, 
Adhana, Massisa, Zibatra, Mar'ash Malatya, Hisn 
Mansur to Sumaisat (Samosata) on the Euphrates 
and then along the west bank of this river south¬ 
wards to Balis (Barbalissus). The border line there¬ 
fore followed as a rule the course of the ranges 
of the Taurus and the Antitaurus. The Thughur 
are again often subdivided into the Syrian and 
Mesopotamian; by the former is understood the 
western part of the cordon of fortifications, the 
district containing the important passes between 
Syria and Cilicia, (with Mar'ash as chief town) 
while places on the border line east of Mar'asli 
were classed to the Mesopotamian group. Strictly 
speaking however the name is applied only to 
places in Syria; the description of certain x^eiaoCpai 
as Mesopotamian arose, according to the Arab 
writers, from the simple fact that the garri¬ 
sons there were recruited from volunteers from 
Djazira. 

The district of the ‘Thughur’ had no common 
capital; the most important place in it was Malatya. 
Manbidj was at first reckoned the centre and 
capital of the province of 'Awasim and later Anta¬ 
kiya where the Muhammadan governor resided; 
the ‘Thughur’ were for the most part also under 
him, the remainder being regarded by the Arab 
geographers sometimes as a quite independent 
district and sometimes as a subdivision of the 
Djund al-^Awasim. Besides the towns already 
mentioned the following deserve to be noted 
as belonging to the military boundary: Baghras, 
Bayas, Duluk (Doliche), Iskandariya (Iskandarun, 
Alexandretta), Kurus (Cyrrhus), Ra'ban and Tizin. 
The province of 'Awasim was organised on mili¬ 
tary lines by HarUn al-RashId; aU important points 
were held by standing garrisons and numerous 
new border forts and blockhouses erected. 

The history of these Arabian marches reflects 
the changing phases of the great struggle between 
the Byzantine Empire and the Caliphate for the 
mastery in East and South Asia Minor. There is 
scarcely a land more soaked in blood than this, 
where every foot of land was fought for repeatedly 
and bitterly. Under the early 'Abbasids incur¬ 
sions into the hostile Greek territory (the so-called 
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^summer-campaigns’) from the ^Awasim-district 
were organised every summer, considerable bodies 
of troops being often called out who always re¬ 
turned with rich booty and a considerable train 
of prisoners. 

Through these constant raids and devastating in¬ 
cursions the marches very often became much depo¬ 
pulated. When the Caliphs for their protection and 
to strengthen the Muslim population settled there, 
several times brought people from distant provinces 
of their kingdom hither, the old population of 
the country gradually changed to a varied mixture 
of immigrant or imported elements. Among the 
latter were Christian Arab tribes (niusia^riba'. 
Tabari, ii, 1185, 1194), Slavs, Persians, Mardaits, 
Sayabidja and Zutt. The Christian Mardaits whose 
origin is unknown were originally active on the 
Byzantine side but were taken over into the 
Arab service as frontier guards under Walld I. 
The apparently Turkish tribe of the Sayabidja 
[q. V.] was settled in Antakiya and the Cilicia- 
passes. Large numbers of the Zutt [q. v.], an 
Indian people (Hindu; Djatt) who had been sent 
by the conqueror of India, Muhammad b. al-Kasim 
with great herds of buffalo to South Babylonia, 
were sent by order of the Caliph Vazid II to the 
Cilician border and particulary to al-Mas.sIsa (Mop- 
suestia). By the introduction of thousands of these 
buffaloes with their accompaniment of Zutt herds¬ 
men al-Walld I sought to combat the plague of 
lions which was becoming so serious in the deserted 
valleys in the neighbourhood of Antioch. From 
this period dates the abundant supply of buf¬ 
faloes in these districts (cf. also M. Hartmann, 
Das Liwa Haltb^ 1894, p. 71). In the end al- 
Mu'tasim removed a large colony of the Zutt to 
Ain Zarba [q. v.]; cf. Ibn al-AthIr, vi. 311; 
Fragpi. hist. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), ii. 473. 

From the time of al-Wathilj (842—847) the 
Byzantine troops pressed the Arabs farther and 
farther back; the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla suc¬ 
ceeded, in the middle of the tenth century, in 
defending the military marches against the arch¬ 
enemy successfully but his success was only tem¬ 
porary. In 353 (964) and 354 (965) al-MassIsa, 
Adhana and Tarsus, long the strongest points in 
the line of defence, fell into the hands of the 
Greeks and were turned by them into fortresses 
against the Muslims. Subsequently the district of 
^Awasim was merged in the principality of Antioch 
which had arisen with the help of the Crusaders: 
parts of it also passed under the sway of the 
kings of Little Armenia (^Bilad a/Sls) who resided 
in Sis. With these territorial changes the hitherto 
independent position, for political and admini¬ 
strative purposes, of the North Syrian and Asia 
Minor borderlands ceased to exist. 

Bibliography. Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 132, 144—152, 162—171, 193; Bibl. Geogr. 
Arab. (ed. ed Goeje), passim; Yakut, MiPdjam 
(ed. Wiistenf.), i. 927 ff.; iii. 741 ff.; Abu 
’ 1 -Fida’ (ed. Reinaud and de Slane), p. 226, 
233 f.; al-Diraish^i (ed. Mehren), p. 192, 214; 
le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (1890), 
P- 25—27, 36—38, 42, 45 f.; the same, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 
*905)1 p. 128; K. Ritter, xvii. 1024 f., 

1636; G. Freytag, Selecta ex hist. LIalebi{VaTis.f 
*819)1 P- 49 i A. V. Kremer, Kulturgesch. des 
Orunts unter den Chalifen, i, 239-345,348- 
35*5 -o. Mirller, Der Islam ivi Morgen- und 


Abendland^ i, 488, 539, 574; Sachau, in the 
Sitz.-Ber. dtr Berlin. Akad.., 1892, p. 319, 325, 
327; J. Wellhausen, in the Nachr. der Gotting. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch..^ 190*1 P- 4 * 5 i 429 ) 43 *- 

(Streck.) 

AWDAGHOST (or Awdaghosht), an ancient 
town in N. W. Africa which has quite disappeared 
from the face of the earth. According to BakrI it 
was situated between the land of the negroes and 
Sidjilmassa, distant about 51 days journey from 
the latter oasis and 15 from Ghana; according to 
Barth’s hypothesis it lay between long. 10'’ and 
11“ w. of Greenwich and between 18° and 19° 
north., not far from Ksar and Barka, that is to 
say S. W. of the military station of Tidjika in 
French Mauretania. 

We have only a few scanty notices of this town; 
it appears to have been originally a trading settle¬ 
ment of the Zenaga (Sanhadja) on the northern 
border of the Kingdom of Ghana. About the end 
of the tenth century when the Zenaga had con¬ 
quered a large part of Ghana, Awdaghost was 
the capital of a powerful tribe. From 350—360 
(961—971) they had a Sanhadja prince, Tin 
Verutan, as their ruler who numbered over twenty 
negro kings among his vassals and whose kingdom 
measured 60 days’ journey in length and breadth. 
In the following century Ibn Vasin, founder of 
the Almoravid sect, attacked Awdaghost, stormed 
the town, plundered it and massacred the inha¬ 
bitants (446 = 1054-1055). After this the Zenaga 
power declined. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Sussu invaded the country and drove 
out the Zenaga or made them tributary. 

In the time of al-Bakri Awda gh ost was still a 
flourishing town. Its considerable population con¬ 
sisted of Maghrib .\rabs and allied peoples from 
the province of Ifriklya, of Berbers (Berkadjenna, 
Lowata, Zenata, Nefusa and especially Nefzawa) and 
of courses of negroes also. The town, surrounded 
by orchards and palmgroves, contained schools, mos¬ 
ques, splendid public buildings, handsome houses, 
busy markets. It had an important trade in corn 
and fruit from Muhammadan countries, in amber 
from the Atlantic coast, in cloths, copper wares 
and brocades. Payments were made in gold-dust. 
By the time of IdrIsI its decline was evident. The 
population had dwindled away, the commerce was 
unimportant and camel-breeding formed the only 
means of li\ elihood of the inhabitants. The com¬ 
plete downfall of the town is no doubt connected 
with the ultimate break-up of the Zenata power. 

B ib liogr ap hy. BakrI, Discription de VAfri- 
qtte septentrionale (transl. G. de Slane), p. 349 
et seq, ; IdrisI (ed. Dozy and de Goeje) trans., 
p. 34 * 5 Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen.^ Vol. 
iv. Appendix iv. (after the TcPrlkh al-Suddn of 
al-Sa'di). (G. Yver.) 

'AWDHILLA (sing. ^Awdhall, pi. ‘’Awadhila, 
in HamdanI, Banu Awd; according to Sprenger, 
Die alte Geogr. Arabiens.^ p. 206, 269, identical 
with the OuSifvai of Ptolemy and the Autaridae 
of Pliny), a South Arabian tribe. Their territory 
lying betw-een the land of the Yafi'a and that 
of the ‘’Awalik, is for the most part highland 
and crossed by a great range, the Djebel Kawr 
(Kor) often also called Zahir (Daher). Of the 
Wadis that rise in the Djebel Kawr’the W. Yeramis 
0 erames) is the best watered. The climate is tro¬ 
pical and the ground very fertile; the chief product 
is honey. The chief town is Ghudr (Loder) with 
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several hundred inhabitants (including several 
Jewish families) a large market and the palace of 
the Sultan who lives here. The largest town is 
Zahir (Daher) with about a thousand inhabitants 
(including several hundred Jews) and a flourishing 
trade. The inhabitants of the 'Awadhilaland are 
for the most part independent free tribes (Kaba^il) 
who only obey the Sultan in case of war. Cf. 
especially Maltzan, Reise nach Sudarabien (Braun¬ 
schweig, 1873), p. 275—282, and Landberg, Mo¬ 
tes preliminaires sur les tribus du pays libre de 
Dattna et du Sultanat des ’’Awaliq superieurs etc. 
(in Arabica iv, Leiden, 1897), p. 54, note. 

(J. ScHLEIFER.) 

AWDJ (a.), . 4 rabicised from the Persian A-wg. 
Aivdj and Hadld denote in Astronomy the Apsides. 

AWEJILA,a Tripolitan oasis situated 150 
miles south-southwest of the coast of the Gulf of 
Gabes and 152 miles east-north-east of Murzuk and 
distant about 60 hours journey from Benghazi. 
Ibn Hawkal describes it as a small town which 
had just shortly before been incorporated in the 
province of Barka and makes particular mention 
of its richness in date-palms (Ibn Hawkal, transl. 
by de Slane, yourn. As., Series 3, xiii. 163). 
A century later it is mentioned by al-Bakri as a 
thickly populated town with bazaars and several 
mosques and he adds that Awdjila is really the 
name of the district, the name of the town being 
Arzahiya (BakrT, Descr. de I'Afrique Septent. transl. i 
by de Slane, p. 32). Today as in al-Bakri’s time the j 
name Awdjila denotes a whole group of oases, viz. Aw¬ 
djila (15 miles long, 2 miles broad), ^jalo (15 miles I 
long, 8 miles broad with extensive tracts of desert and I 
sandhills between palmgroves), Batofl orBattifal Wa¬ 
di and lastly, a day’s journey eastward, Leshkerresh. 
These various oases contain about 200,000 date- 
palms of which 40,000 are in Awdjila and 400,000 in 
Djalo. The thousand inhabitants, of whom 400 are 
settled in Awdjila and 600 in Djalo, fall into 
three classes: l. the Awdjili, of Berber descent 
and language live chiefly in Awdjila and the 
little market town of Lebbo in the oasis of 
Djalo and are farmers, gardeners, saltmakers and 
caravan leaders; 2. the Modjabra, Arabic-speaking 
Berbers, dwell in the neighbourhood of al-Areg 
in the oasis of Djalo, are traders and have the 
reputation of being particularly honest; 3. the 
Zuiya, an Arab tribe which has settled in Lesh¬ 
kerresh. All these stocks however are considerably 
mixed with negro blood. For administrative pur¬ 
poses Awdjila belongs to the Pashalik of Ben¬ 
ghazi ; in matters of religion however the oasis 
is under the influence of the Senusiya and on 
that account is very inaccessible to Europeans. 
Only four explorers have as yet entered it: Horne- 
mann (1798), Pacho (1825), I. Hamilton (1852) and 
Beurmann (1862). 

Bibliography. Pacho, Relation (Tun voy¬ 
age dans la Marmarique et la Cyrenaique et les 
Oasis (TAu'diila et Marad'eh (Paris, 1827); 
Rohlfs, Vofi TripoUs nach Alexandrien, Bd. 11 : 
Beurmann in Petermann's Mitteiliingen, Ergiin- 
zungsheft 8, p. 68; Reclus, Geogr. unit'., xi. 
33 et sjq. (G. Yver.) 

'AWFI, Muhammad b.Muhammad, Persian man 
of letters, who prided himself on being des¬ 
cended from 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Awf [q. v.] (whence 
the name 'Awfi). When and where 'Awfi was born 
cannot be ascertained with certainty but this 
much is certain that he spent his early years in 


Bukhara and the other towns of Khorasan till 
the Mongol invasion carried him into India. Here 
he was received at the court of Sultan Nasir al- 
Dln Kabadja and composed for his Vizier 'Ain 
al-Mulk Husain al-Ash'arl the oldest Persian Tez- 
kira ( Tadhkird), that has been preserved to us 
which bears the title of Lubab al-Albab. After 
the death of the Sultan in 625 (1228) he ad¬ 
dressed himself to the victorious Iltutmish [q. v.] 
and dedicated to him his famous collection of 
anecdotes, the Didmf' al-Hikayat, which he had 
already begun to write under instructions from 
Nasir al-Dtn. He probably died soon after in 
Delhi but the exact date is unknown. 

Bibliography. Muhammad 'Awfi, Lubab 
al-Albab (ed. Browne); Persian introduction by 
Mirza Muhammed KazwInI; Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, ii. 477 et seq. 
al-AWHAD (properly al-Malik al-Awhad), 
Nadjm al-Djn Aivub b. al-'Adil, an Aiyubid, 
received from his father the governorship of Maiya- 
farikln and a few adjoining towns. A first at¬ 
tempt to bring the town of Khilat under his 
sway failed (603 = 1206-1207). He was successful 
however in the following year but it was only 
with great difficulty that he maintained his hold 
there against the Georgians. Indeed his rule did 
not last long, for he died soon after in 607 (1210- 
1211) and left his territory to his brother al- 
Ashraf [q v.]. 

Bibliogr ap hy : Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
xii. 103 et scq.\ MakrIzI, Histoire d'Egypte 
(Transl. by Blochet) p. 290, note, 296. 
AWIJADi, Rukn al-Din, a Persian poet 
who died in (1337) at MarSgha. He had taken 
the pen-name of Awhadi in honour of his 
teacher Awhad al-Din KermanI who himself was a 
famous Sufi and poet (cf. KazwInT on him, ed. 
Wustenf. ii. 1644'/ teql). Awhadi left behind him 
a DlwSn of 10,000 verses but he is best known 
by the mystic poem Diam-l Diem (the goblet of 
Djem). He also composed a Deh-Namah. 

Bibliography. Dawlatshah (ed. Browne), 
p. 210 et seq.', Ethe in the Grnndriss der iron. 
Philologie, ii. et seq. 

AWKAF (a.), plur. of Wakf [q. v.]. 

AWKAT (a.), plur, of Wakt [q. v.j. 

'AWL (a), in Muslim legal works is a certain 
method of reducing inheritances. It sometimes 
happens that the number of heirs having a claim 
upon the estate at the same time, according to 
the Kor’an, is so great that the total of the legacies 
due to them under the statutes is greater than 
the whole estate; for example in the following 
case; if a man dies leaving a widow, both his 
parents and two or more daughters, their claims 
are as follows: 

The daughters are entitled to 2/3 ('V24) of estate 

The father is , „ Vs (V24) run 

The mother „ „ „ Ve (*/j4) n » » 

The widow „ „ „ Vs (Va4) » n » 

which would make a total of however. 

In such a case the legacies must be correspondingly 
reduced. The estate is then divided into 27 and 
not 24 parts. Of those the daughters receive 16, 
the father 4, the mother 4 and the widow 3. 
Such a reduction of legacies is called ^Aud. 

Bib liogr ap hy: Neil B. E. Baillie, The 
Mohammadan law of inheritance (London, 1874), 
p. 61—64 (on increase of extractors); E. Sachau, 
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Muhavim, Recht nach schafiitiscker Lehre p» 214; 

Minha^ al-Ta/ibin (ed. v. d. Berg), ii. p» 240 f. 

(Th. W. Juynboll.) 

AWLAD (a.), plur. of Walad [q. v.]. 

AWLIYA (a.) plur. of Wall [q. v.]. This 
plural is sometimes used improperly by the Turks 
and Persians for the singular, 

AWLIYA-ATA (i. e. “holy father”)5 chief 
town in the Sir Darya district in Russian Turkestan 
called after the tomb of Saint Kara-Khan. The 
grave of the saint is mentioned as early as the 
seventeenth century i^Bahr al-Asrar of Mahmud 
b. Wall, Cod. Ind. Off. 545, fol. iig'-*); the town 
itself arose only in the nineteenth century and was 
conquered by the Russians in 1864. The present 
tomb dates from quite modern times and is without 
inscriptions; the tomb of the so-called “little saint” 
(kicik au'liyd) in the same town bears an in¬ 
scription of the year 660 (1262) and is the grave 
of the prince Ulu gh Bilga Ikbal I^an Dawud 
Beg b, Ilyas (published in the Zap. uwst. otd. 
russk. arkh. obshc-^ Vol xii. p. V). The town of 
Taraz (Talas) mentioned by the Arab geographers 
in the same district seems to have utterly disap¬ 
peared. Old Turkish epitaphs hare recently (since 
1896) been found in the district of Awliya-Ata 
at Talas (concerning these see Zapiski etc., Vol. xi). 

(\V. Barthoi.d.) 

"AWN (a.), Help, helper; hence: ’^Av.maka — 
at thy service; also used in honorary titles, e. g. 
"Awn al-pln [see ibn Hubaira.] 

"AWNI, pen-name of Sultan Mehmed II. 

"AWRA (a,),"Mvrat (p., t.) pudendum ; woman. 

AWRANGABAD, chief town of the division 
of the same name in Haidarabad (Deccan) situated 
between 19^53' n. and 75° 20' L. and the second 
largest town in that state, having in 1901 36, 
837 inhabitants. The town founded in 1610 by 
Malik Ambar,^ minister of the ruler of Ahmad- 
nagar, was originally called Fathnagar and did 
not receive its present name till 1653 when Awrang- 
zeb was Governor of the Deccan, When Asaf 
^ah declared himself independent as first Nizam, 
Awrangabad was added to his territory. The town 
contains several Muhammadan monuments such as 
a mosque which Malik Ambar built, the tomb of 
the wife of Awrangzeb and Awrangzeb's palace. 
The silver-work, embroidery, gold and silver bro¬ 
cade and silk-stuffs manufactured there enjoy a 
great reputation. About two miles north of the 
town are some famous caves of Buddhist origin. 
Of the 2,363,114 inhabitants in the division of 
Awrangabad in 1901 only io®/o were Muhamma¬ 
dans. 


Bibliography', Imperial Gazetteer of Indta,^ 
vi. 140—150. _ (J. Horovitz.) 

AWRANGABAD, a small town in the Gaya 
district of Bengal which in 1901 had 4,685 in¬ 
habitants. 

B ib Ho gr ap^h y\ Imperial Gazetteer \^o. 
AWRANGABAD SAIYID, a small town in 
the Buland^ahr district of the United Provinces, 
founded in 1704 by Saiyid 'Abd-al-'AzIz, a des¬ 
cendant of Saiyid Djalal al-Din Husain of Bukhara, 
and stiB belonging to his descendants. It is called 
Awrangabad Saiyid (of the Saiyid) to distinguish 
It from another Awrangabad (A. Chandokh). Num- 
ber of inhabitants (in 1901) 5916, 

pp^j^ography. District Gazetteer of the 
United Provinces, V. Bulandshahr (Allahabad, 
'903), p. 191. (J_ HORO^^TZ.) 


AWRANGZEB (i6i8—1707), the third son 
of the emperor Shahdiahan by Ardjmand Banu 
Begam Mumtaz Mahall, daughter of the Persian 
immigrant Asaf Khan Yamln al-Dawla, was bom 
at Dhod (usually converted into Duhad) on the 
15th Dhu ’ 1 -ka‘da 1027 (Nov. 3'd 1618) in the 
camp of his grandfather Djahangir, then on his 
way from Ahmadabad (Gudjarat) to Udjdjain in 
Malwa. It was his fate to be born and die in a 
camp, and to pass many years of his life in one. 

I. From birth to accession, 1618—1658. 

In his early years the prince shared the adven¬ 
turous wanderings of his father Shahdjahan from 
the Dakhin to Orissa, Bengal, and back again 
to the Dakhin. In the last year of Djahangir he 
was sent with his elder brother Dara Shukoh to 
Labor as a hostage for his father’s good beha¬ 
viour. His first public employment was in 1635 
when he was made the nominal generalissimo of 
three armies operating in Bundelkhand. This was 
immediately followed by a first period (1636— 
1644) as governor of the Dakhin or southern 
provinces. During a fit of religious fervour he 
resigned public life, but in 1645 he was restored 
to his rank and sent to Gudjarat. He was called 
thence in 1646 to take command in the newly 
acquired province of Balkh, which was still in 
a very disturbed condition. He acted with great 
vigour but secured no more than a temporary 
success. The emperor found that Balkh was 
costing him more than it could ever yield, and 
handing it over to a former ruler, he recalled 
Awrangzeb, who in March 1648 marched direct 
to his new government of Multan to which Tatta 
was afterwards added. Kandahar was the next 
scene of his labours in the field, but two attempts, 
in 1649 and in 1652, to retake that fortress from 
the Persians were unsuccessful. After his return 
from the second of these sieges, Awrangzeb was 
transferred to the Dakhin again. Here under his 
father’s orders he attacked the Kutb Shahl king 
of Gulkanda and the 'Adil Shah’i king of Bi^a- 
pur, obtaining from both considerable cessions of 
territory and large sums in tribute. In 1657 
Shahdjahan fell ill and it was reported he was 
dead. His younger sons at once entered the field 
to contest the throne with their eldest brother, the 
heir apparent Dara Shukoh. 


II. War of Succession, 1658—1659. 

The second^ son ^ah Shudja^ was the first to 
advance on Agra: but he vtas easily repulsed. 
Awrangzeb joined forces with his next brother 
Murad Ba^sh and after defeating an imperial 
army near Udjdjain on the 22nd Radjab 1068 
(April 25'!' 1658), they encountered Dara at the 
head of the main army at a place east of Agra. 
The great battle of the 7* Ramadan 1068 (June 8* 
1658) resulted in the crushing defeat of Dara, 
who fled to Agra and thence to Dihll and Labor 
The victors advanced on Agra and made the 
emperor a captive. Resuming their march west- 
wards, Murad Bakhsh was seized by Awrangzeb 
in their camp close to Mathura (41^1 Shawwal 
1068 = July 5th ,658). When he reached 
Dibit Awrangzeb proclaimed himself as emperor 
(ist ’ 1 -ka'da 1068 = July 3ibt 1658). After 

pursuing Dara first to Lahor and then to Multan 
he was recalled to Agra by a renewed attempt 
of prince Shah Shudja'. Shudja' was defeated in 
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a pitched battle at Khadiwah, between Allahabad 
and Agra, on the Rabf II1069 (January 14'*' 
1659). Leaving his commanders to drive this 
antagonist eastwards from one point to another 
until he fled into Arakan, Awrangzeb returned 
to Agra. 

D 5 ra had gone down the Indus as far as 
Bhakkar and then turned eastwards, was admitted 
into Ahmadabad, and assembling a fresh army 
moved northwards to Adjmer. There Awrangzeb met 
and finally defeated his eldest brother on the 
28^1 I^umada II 1069 (March 23''<i 1659). Two 
generals were sent off in pursuit of the fugitive; 
he was at length captured some distance to the 
west of the Indus, brought to Dihll with igno¬ 
miny, and there condemned and executed, 2Dhu 
’l-hidjdja 1069 (Sept. 10* 1659). 

III. Years one to twenty three of reign 
(1658—1681). 

The first half of the reign was marked by an 
invasion of Assam, a continuation of the remark¬ 
able career of Siva^i the Mahratta leader, and 
many risings of the Pathans in the country 
between India and Kabul. Mir Djumla’s attempt 
to conquer Assam was a failure and he died 
shortly afterwards (April 10* 1663). Shayista Khan, 
the emperor’s uncle, and Mu^azzam, his second son, 
were sent successively to the Dakhin but obtained 
little success; they were followed by Radja Djai 
Singh of Amber and he persuaded Sivadji to 
submit and attend at the Dihll court. The re¬ 
ception accorded him was not cordial, he soon 
fled, and when he reached his home country at 
once resumed the strife. — Awrangzeb early in his 
reign paid -one short visit to Kashmir, and on 
account of the Pathan troubles he passed two 
years, 1674—1676, at Hasan Abdal (Rawilpindi 
district). In 1678 he resolved on absorbing the 
semi-independent Radjput states. He moved to 
Adjmer and sent his forces to invade Udaipur 
territory. At first he met with some success; but 
his fourth son, Akbar, having broken into re¬ 
bellion, his attention was diverted from the Radj- 
puts. After Akbar had fled into the Dakhin, the 
emperor moved on after him, reaching Burhanpur 
on Nov. 23rd 1681. 

IV. Years twenty three to fifty of 
the reign (1681—1707). 

For four or five years the emperor was occu¬ 
pied in pursuing Sambhadjl, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Sivadji, and in attempting the cap¬ 
ture of Akbar. Akbar finally took refuge in Persia 
where he died. The local dynasties of Gulkanda 
and Bidjapur were next attacked. Gulkanda was 
partially annexed in 1685 and its total extinction 
effected in 1687, when the last king was taken, 
October 1687. Bidjapur had been annexed 
in the previous year, the king submitting on Oct, 
l8'h 1686. Sambhadjl was captured on December 
28* 1688, and executed along with his Brahman 
minister. A successor. Ram Radja, fled south and 
continued the struggle at Djiudji, where he stood 
a desultory siege for over seven years. The con¬ 
cluding years were taken up with the reduction 
of many hill forts, but without much effect on 
the general situation, as they -were frequently re¬ 
captured after a month or two. Awrangzeb’s 
last exploit in the field took place in 1705 when 
he commanded in person at the taking of a petty 


fort Wakinkara (now in the Nizam’s Territories). 
In May 1705 he had a severe illness and for 
12 days did not appear in public; some thought 
he was dead. The end had not yet come and 
he resumed his marching; he arrived at Ahmad- 
nagar in January 1706, and died there on the 
28* Dhu ’ 1 -ka'da 1118 (March 3rd 1707), having 
reigned fifty (lunar) years and twenty seven days. 
He was buried at Khuldabad (or Rawda) four 
miles west of Dawlatabad and not far from 
Awrangabad. 

His style and titles in life were Abu ’l-Muzaffar, 
Muhammad Muhyi ’ 1 -Din, Awrangzeb, '^Alamglr, 
Badshah, Ghazi; and after his death he was re¬ 
ferred to as “Khuld-makan”. He had four wives, 
Rahmat al-Nisa’ known as Nawab-BaT, mother 
of Muhammad Sultan, Muhammad Mu^azzam and 
Badr al-Nisrf’ Begam; Dilras Banu Begam, mother 
of A^zam Shah and Zinat al-Nisa^ Begam; Awrang- 
abadi Mahall, mother of Mihr al-Nisa’; and BaT 
Udaipurl, mother of Kam Bakhsh. 

Awrangzeb’s gold coins bore the distich; 

Sikka zad dar djahan cii mihr-i munir 
Shah Awrangzib-i ^Alamgir. 

On the silver coins mihr was changed into hadr. 
He rejected the use of the kalima on coins, from 
conscientious scruples. 

Bibliography. DjahangirBadshah, Juzuk-i 
Diahdngiri (ed. Syud Ahmud Khan, Aligarh 
1864); Memoirs of Jahangir (translation of 
years 1 to 12 by A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, 
1909); Muhammad Khan, Ikbal nama-i DJa- 
hdngiri {Bibliotheca Indica\ Calcutta 1865); 
‘Abd al-Hamid Lahori, Badsfah-nama (years I 
to 20; Bibl. Ind.., Calcutta 1867, 1868); Mu¬ 
hammad Warijh, Bddshah-nama (years 21 to 
end; Brit. Museum, Persian Ms. Add. N°. 6556, 
fl>. 386—509); Sadik ^an, Td’rikh-i Shah^ahUn 
(Brit. Mus., Persian Ms. Oriental N°. 174); Mu¬ 
hammad Kadim, ^Alamgir-nama (years 1 to 10; 
Bibl. Ind.., Calcutta l868);_ Muhammad Sski 
Musta'idd ^an, Ma^athir-i ^Alamgiri {Bibl. Ind.., 
Calcutta, 1871); Anonymous, Time Table of 
Marches (years I to 30; Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
Persian Ms. N”. 477, f®. 107'' to 116''); Khafi 
Khan, Mantakhab al-(j^db {Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 
1869, 1874) i. 395-^90; ii- 1—565; G- F- 
Gemelli-Careri, II giro del Mondo (1699, or 
French translation, 1715); F. Bernier, Travels 
(ed. A. Constable, 1891); N. Manucci, Storia 
do Mogor ib^b — iloS (ed. W. Irvine, 1907, 
1908); Jadunath Sarkar, The History of Aw- 
rangzib (1910; in progress). — For the Mah- 
rattahs; J. Grant Duff, History of the Mah- 
rattas (3* ed. Bombay 1873), pp. 68—182. 
For the coins: S. Lane Poole, The Coins of 
the Moghul Emperors in the British Museum 
(1892) pp. 138—143; H. Nelson Wright, Cata¬ 
logue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, iii. {Mughal Emperors of Indid), 1908, 
pp. i3j—190. (W. Irvine.) 

AWRAS (AURks ; in the sixth century Aiifioiov 
opo? in Procopius, De bell. Vandal., i. 8, ii. 12— 
13, 19—20) a mountainmass in Algeria in the 
Sahara -Atlas [see Algeria, Atlas]. The meaning 
of the word -Awras has not yet been ascertained. 
It is probably a word of Berber origin that ap¬ 
pears in several mountainnames. Possibly the 
Djebel Awras to the South of Khenshela h* 
given its name to the whole system. 

The Awras forms a quadrangle which from 
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North to South and from East to West measures 
about 65 miles and in the south of the province 
of Constantine covers an area of about 3600 square 
miles. It is terminated on the West by the low 
hills of Zab which were traversed in ancient 
limes by the Roman road from Lambiridi to Ves- 
cera and at the present day are crossed by the 
Batna-Biskra railway ■ on the east side the valley 
of the Wed al-'^Arab separates it from the Djebel 
Shersher. In the North it rises above the plateau 
of Sbakh and the basin of the Tarf; in the South 
it borders on the Sahara. The northern face slopes 
up to plateaus whose height in the lowest parts 
is about 3000 feet though in some places it is 
above 3300 (Batna 3443 feet) with which the 
Awras is connected by very inaccessible spurs 
(Djebel Zella, Bu Amrun, Bu ^Azlz). The south 
slope drops abruptly into the low plateaus of the 
Sahara (420 feet at Biskra— 100 feet in the Shott 
Melghir) and raises its almost perpendicular walls 
from 4600 to 5000 feet above the desert. 

Consisting chiefly of Neocomian chalk and 
limestone, the Awr^ was once subjected to 
very great erosion. Whole stories have been 
swept aivay by the waters. In some places 
all the movable earth has completely disap¬ 
peared and the mountain become a rocky ske¬ 
leton. The ruins, dissolved into muddy masses, 
have filled the valleys or been piled up in huge 
heaps at the foot of the southern slopes. The ero- 
sion still continues although of course it is much 
slighter now than in the past; the waters roll 
ceaselessly through the valleys and, in various 
places e. g, in TighanTmln between Banyan and 
Meshunesli, and elsewhere, have dug out narrow 
ravines, straight gullies, sometimes several miles 
long with perpendicular walls hundreds of feet 
high. In other places in the valleys solitary rocks, 
worn by the waters, stand as evidence of the 
original formation of the land. 

The structure of the Awras is, though more re¬ 
gular and clearly marked, similar to that of the 
other mountain systems of the Sahara Atlas. The 
Awras consists of a series of huge parallel folds 
stretching from S. W. to N. E. ‘‘which run 
close beside one another like folds in a cloth and 
form long straight ridges separated by deep val¬ 
leys*’ (Niox). 

The most important peaks on the northern slopes 
are Keff Mahmel (7740 feet), Shelia (7759 feet), 
the highest mountain in Algeria, the ^ebel Far'awn 
(6980 feet) and ’ 1 -Azreg (6419 feet); on the southern 
slopes the long ridge of the Ahmar Khaddu (6933 
feet) the south western spur of which thrusts it¬ 
self out like a headland towards the desert. 

Four valleys, which are only very slightly 
connected with one another and which are much 
split up in the upper parts, lie between the 
parallel ridges. These are from North to South 
the valley of the Wed Kantara formed by the 
union of the Wed Fedala with the Wed al- 
Ahmar; the valley of the Wed ^Abdi reinforced 
by the Wed Buzina; the valley of the Wed al- 
Abyad, and its tributary the Wed Shennawra; 
and lastly the vaUey of the Wed al-^Arab for¬ 
med by the confluence of various Weds from the 
country round Shelia. These four rivnlets flow 
rom northeast to southwest and disappear in 
t e plains of the Sahara almost immediately on 
emerging from the mountains. On the northern 
s opes some less important streams rise viz. the 


Wed al-Mahder, Wed femora, Bu Freiss, 

Wed Ma'^ruf and Wed Baghai which are lost in 
the lowlands of Sbakh and in the Gara al-Tarf. 
All these watercourses form narrow ravines, where 
they break through the spurs of the Awras, which 
are picturesquely called Fum (mouth). 

Lying as it does between the plateaus and the 
Sahara, the Awras combines the flora as well as the 
climatic conditions of these two regions and at the 
same time has the characteristics of various districts 
in the Tell Atlas owing to its height. 

Its highest peaks are constantly covered with 
snow in winter and spring, and the plateaus of the 
northern slopes are under the influence of the 
cold north wind; even in the South in the high- 
lying valleys the temperature sometimes falls to 
12^^—14° below freezing-point. To balance this 
however the thermometer in these same valleys, 
wliich are exposed to the hot winds from the Sahara 
and the dry Shehili, often rises to loo^ to 104° and 
this temperature is the rule in summer. The flora 
and agriculture offer similar contrasts. From the 
desert one comes gradually into woods. The tran¬ 
sition is peculiarly striking in the valleys of the 
southern slopes. The arable land in the lower 
valleys of the Wed “^Abdl and the Wed al-Abyad 
with its date-palms, orange and pomegranate gar¬ 
dens still bears the character of the oases of the 
Sahara. At a height of about 1300 feet the 
date-palm is only an ornamental tree though it 
is still to be found as high as 3000 feet flourish¬ 
ing in the gardens among olive and evergreen- 
trees and the fruit trees of the temperate zone 
(apricots, cherry and pear trees and vines etc.). 
Higher still grow the tiees which lose their fo¬ 
liage in winter such as nut-trees, the oak and at 
a height of 4600 feet the cedar. The last named 
tree seems to have once covered w’ide tracts of the 
slopes of the Awras but for reasons which are 
j as yet little known, it is dying out and the 
few cedarwoods still surviving, of which the most 
important is the forest of the Beni Udjs^na on the 
slopes of the Shelia, aie in a very miserable con¬ 
dition. The Awros possesses arable land only to 
a small extent; this is to be found in the depths 
of the valleys where the natives have made 
use of it for laying out gardens, and on the 
slopes of these valleys where it is held together 
by a succession of walls of dried bricks. The 
highest hill districts only afford pasture. Arable 
land, strictly speaking, is confined almost entirely 
to the northern sides. This irregular division of 
the natural resources of the Awras has determined 
the habits of its natives. As they can nowhere 
satisfy all their requirements but on the con¬ 
trary find only one necessity of life in one place 
and another in another, they have been compel¬ 
led to adopt a nomadic life. In winter the tribes 
settled on the southern side of the Awras sow 
their fields on the north which they have reaped 
in summer; in autumn they descend to the Sa¬ 
hara to buy dates. In the intervals they bestow 
great care on their gardens in the depths of the 
v^leys. Thus the inhabitants of the Awras com¬ 
bine the Tell and the desert in their way of 
living just as the Awras unites these regions in 
its flora and climate. On their migrations they 
live in tents; when they are stationary they live 
in houses whose walls consist of clay and pebbles 
plastered on a framework of branches and which 
are covered l,y roofr of hardened clay. In some 
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of the very narrow valleys they live in caves 
{Afri) in the cliffs in order to use the ground to 
the greatest advantage and also to have a better 
protection against hostile attacks. The valley of 
the Wed al-Abyad contains such Troglodyte dwel¬ 
lings in large numbers. The houses are grouped 
in villages which appear to hang oh the slopes of 
the valleys or to crown steep hill-tops, difficult 
of access, and to be dominated by the Gela'a {JCal^a\ 
in Shawlva ThahliatK) a large stone building of 
several stories. A spiral staircase in the interior 
of the building leads up to these stories and the 
rooms in them where the harvest and provisions 
of the various families are concealed. During the 
absence of the dwellers in the village the Gela'a 
is guarded by a responsible watchman. The name 
Thakliath denotes also in a wider sense, the whole 
village. The relatively large population of the Awras 
may be divided into 11 tribes who form 36 Duars 
with a total of 88,100 souls. The density of po¬ 
pulation varies in different places; it is greater in 
the valleys than in the higher districts and it 
also decreases from West to East. In the Ahmar 
Khaddu the^ are II among the Ulad Da^ud 33, 
among the Ulad “^Abdl 37, among the Beni Fera 
40, among the 'Amamra 44, among the Beni Bu 
Sllman 48 inhabitants to the square mile. 

The population of the Awras consists of diffe¬ 
rent elements. Other constituents have been added 
to the Berbers who form the original stock; in 
the first instance descendants of the Roman and 
Byzantine colonists as well as the \'andal invaders 
and later the Arabs. The Berber element is still 
by far the most important, being particularly pre¬ 
dominant in the mountainous and least accessible 
parts of the range. On the other hand the Arab 
element is conspicuous in the valleys and the 
neighbourhood of the Sahara. Of Arab or nomi¬ 
nally Arab tribes — they are for the most part 
mixed with Berbers — there may be mentioned: 
the ’ 1 -Akhdar Halfuya, who have immigrated from 
the Biskra district or they are another branch 
of this stock; the Ulad Fedahla who come from 
the BIban district, the Ulad Ziyan who have settled 
in the oases of Benl-Suik, Djemora and Branes in 
the lower valley of the Wed “^Abdl and who are 
said to have immigrated in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury from Sakiyat al-Hamra but are in reality 
Arabic speaking Berbers; the Ulad 'Abdl and the 
Ulad Da^ud who profess to be of Hilall descent. 
The two last-named groups are said to have in¬ 
corporated descendants of Roman colonists on 
which account they have received the name Ru¬ 
miya. The former settled in the upper valley of 
the Wed 'Abdl, the latter in the valley of the 
Wed al-Abyad after the Udjana-Berbers had been 
driven out. Lastly the Beni Sllman, a branch of 
the '^Amamra, the Shbrfa and the Serahna of the 
the Ahmar Khaddu also claim to be of Arab 
descent. 

The Berbers, however, are superior in numbers 
an d they have therefore given the population of 
the Awras the cast of features which is characte- 
rist jc of them to this day. These Berbers call them- 
selv es Xeba^il (Kabyls) but by the Arabs on the 
other hand they are called ShSwIya from shif 
(sheep) perhaps in a contemptuous sense, for an 
Arab proverb actually credits the Shawlva with 
having sheeps’ brains in their skulls. Physically 
they present no uniform type throughout, no doubt 
owing to the numerous crossings between indivi¬ 


duals of different stocks. Yet in the Awras fair 
haired people with blue eyes are more numerous 
than in any other Berber country and make up 
nearly one eighth of the population. The language 
of the Shawlva is a Berber dialect which they 
themselves call “■ hakb^ilitM' (Kabylian). Although 
belonging to the same family as the dialects of 
Great Kabylia it is so different from them that it 
is impossible, for example, for a Shawlva to make 
himself understood by a Zwawa according to 
G. Mercier the Shawlya would seem to be more 
allied to the dialects of the Warsenis (Wansherish) 
who belong to the Zenata family like the Ber¬ 
bers of the Awras. A number of words have 
passed into the Awrasian dialects, whose Latin 
origin is still easily recognised e. g. urtho garden 
(hortus), kerrush oak (quercus) etc. The dialects 
of the various valleys also show marked distinc¬ 
tions in pronunciation and vocabulary so that two 
distinct groups of dialects may be distinguished: 
the Zenatlya in the eastern and the Tamazi gh t in 
the other parts of the Awras. Although they have 
been converted to Islam since the earliest days 
of the Arab conquest, the Shawlya have still 
preserved some traces of the religions (Paganism, 
Judaism, Catholicism, Donatism) adopted succes¬ 
sively by the inhabitants of the Awras. This ac¬ 
counts for the survival for example of tattooing 
in the form of a cross or in the form of the 
letters a and a. sacrificing at traditionally sacred 
places, the taking of oaths at megalithic monu¬ 
ments and the festivals at certain seasons of the 
year. Thus processions take place among the 
Ulad ’’Abdl in the spring similar to Christian pro¬ 
cessions of intercession, followed by festivities and 
dances lasting for two days. Similarly the thrashing 
and bringing in of the harvest in the beginning 
of autumn gives occasion for great rejoicings; 
and lastly New Year’s Day {Bii Int) is celebrated 
with songs, dauces and customary rites. Besides, 
the Shawlya have preserved the Julian calendar in¬ 
stead of adopting the Muhammadan. Their year con¬ 
tains 365 days; the names of the months (Zhennar- 
January, /'wrar-February etc.) suggest the old 
Latin names. The names of the days of the week 
alone are borrowed from the .\rabic. These survi¬ 
vals of pre-Islamic times do not prevent the Shawlya 
from following the impulse of Muhammadan fana¬ 
ticism and they enter religious brotherhoods al¬ 
most as readily as the Kabylians. The brotherhood 
of the Rahmanlya, whose centre is the Zawiya of 
Timermasin at the foot of the . 4 ^hmar Khaddu 
numbers 2500 members, in the Awras that of the 
Shadhillva some 2000, that of the Habbab 500 or 
600. Lastly the Kadirlya, enthusiastic adherents 
of the family of Bu 'Abbas, the owners of the 
Zawiya of Mena'a, are likewise widely spread. It 
is by the instigations of these brotherhoods that 
the revolts have been stirred up of which the AwrSs 
has been the scene since the French conquest. 
On the other hand mystic love has in no way 
improved the morality of its adherents. The code 
of morals prevalent in the Awras is a very loose 
one. Talak is frequently resorted to (in the Wed 
al-Abdl 500 a 600 cases yearly). Prostitutes or 
'Azria (lit. ‘divorced women’) are very numerous. 
Certain places, especially Mena'a are notorious in 
the whole district as abodes of pleasure. 

At the time of the Arab conquest the Awras 
was populated by Berber tribes of the great Ze¬ 
nata family (Awraba, Djerawa). All these tribes 
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had maintained their independence in the moun¬ 
tains. After the Romans and the Vandals the By¬ 
zantine Emperors had been content with keeping 
the Berbers in check by a row of fortifications on 
the south slope of the Awras (Lambaesis, Baghai, 
Mascula). The advance of the Arabs seems how¬ 
ever to have brought about a rapprochement be¬ 
tween the Berbers and their old adversaries. 
When ‘Okba penetrated into the Maghrib the Ber¬ 
bers united with the Greeks and inflicted such severe 
losses on him before Baghai and Lambaesis that 
he did not dare to penetrate further into their 
land. On his return to the West from his great 
campaign he contented himself with a reconnoi¬ 
tring march into the Awras but met his death at 
Tehuda in the neighbourhood of the Awras. Appa¬ 
rently the tribes of the Awras on this occasion united 
with the other Berber tribes under command of 
Kusaila to act conjointly in a rebellion and chose 
Kusaila as their chief. After the destruction of 
his kingdom by Zuhair b. Kais, the Awras served 
the defeated peoples as a place of refuge and 
became the centre of resistance to the Muslims. 
It was not till the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury A. D. that opposition was finally crushed 
under the governorship of Hassan b. al-Nu'man 
after bloody battles alluded to in the saga of 
Kahina, queen of IDjerawa. The Awraba and the 
Djerawa were almost exterminated by these wars; 
their place was taken by the Howara and Lowata, 
Berbers from Tripolis and South Ifrilflya who 
settled in the Awras. AU these native tribes were 
converted to Islam whether willing or unwilling, 
but nevertheless they preserved a certain inde¬ 
pendence of thought which was manifested in the 
enthusiasm with which they adopted heterodox 
doctrines such as Abadism in the eighth and the 
Nekklric system in the tenth century. It was from 
the Awras also that Abu Yazid Mukhlad b. Kaidad 
[q.v.] “the man with the ass”, came, whose rebel¬ 
lion in 934—947, temporarily imperilled the 
Fatimid dynasty founded by 'Ubaid Allah [see fa- 
TiMiDs]. The Hilali invasion in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury altered the ethnographic aspect of the Awras. 
The Duraid, a branch of the AthbedJ, settled on the 
northern hills, then advanced southwards and arabi- 
cised part of the Howara. Nevertheless the great 
mass of the invaders remained at a distance from 
the interior of the mountains and a certain propor¬ 
tion of Arabs seems even to have blended with 
the natives and become berberised. In the following 
centuries the people of the Awras played practi¬ 
cally no part in the history of the Maghrib, though 
they have been able to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence intact and to avoid falling under the suze¬ 
rainty of the Hafsids, the new rulers of the pro¬ 
vince of Constantine. The rule of the Turks in later 
times made no difference in this respect. Since the 
sixteenth century the Turks have had a garrison in 
Biskra, but it was not till the beginning of the 
eighteenth that they attempted to appoint chiefs in 
the Awras who would support their policy. The 
first of these was Zadira b. Muhammad Bu Diyaf, 
who according to the account of the traveller 
Peyssonnel was recognised by all the tribes about 
1725 and took the title of Shaikh of the Awras. 
The authority of these chiefs, however, as well as 
that of the Beys of Constantine on whom they 
were dependent was always very doubtful. Thus 
or example, the Ulad Da^ud constantly prevented 
the entrance of Turkish troops entrusted with the 


collection of taxes and the Ulad 'Abdi only al¬ 
lowed the troops summoned for the relief of the 
garrison of Biskra to pass through. The Bent Udjara 
and the 'Amamra were almost incessantly in revolt 
against the Beys of Constantine of whom the last, 
Ahmad, was forced into a campaign against them 
in 1834. 

Till the French conquest the tribes of the Awras 
preserved with their independence, their old poli¬ 
tical institutions which on the whole resembled 
those of the Kabylians. They never managed to 
construct a great political system for they never 
once succeeded in combining into federations of 
several tribes bound to one another by oath as the 
Berber tribes of the Djurdjura had already done. 
The basis of their organisation was always the 
village, a genuine commonwealth governed by 
the council of the people iPiamlPd). The institu¬ 
tions of this village however are more primitive 
than in Kabylia. For while the Kabylian Djama% 
appoints an authorised President {amin') invested 
with power to execute their resolutions, the Dja- 
ma“a of the Awras limits itself to entrusting the 
execution of its orders to some man {Kob^i) 
distinguished for his courage and physical strength. 
Legislation is also much less developed and the 
Kanun or collected lists of punishments for diffe¬ 
rent breaches of the law are much more summarily 
compiled. Beside these differences however, there 
are many points of agreement between the insti¬ 
tutions of Kabylia and those of the Awras; the 
same separatistic spirit, the same enmity between 
the individual villages and within the villages 
themselves the same division into parties (N^), 
whose rivalries often result in hostilities and 
bloodshed, .\motig the Clad 'Abdl and the Clad 
Dtfud for example, each village was divided into 
four hostile camps of which each had its own 
leader (Amoiran, Amghar'). Even the topographic 
situation of the human settlements and the pre¬ 
cautionary measures adopted for their defence are 
sufficient proof that the individual tribes looked 
on their nearest neighbours as their worst enemies. 
All that can be further learned of the domestic 
history of the Awras is limited to constant tribal 
feuds and quarrels in the villages. Some families 
which have attained power by piety or their 
warlike spirit have moreover been able to 
make use of these rivalries to their own advantage 
e. g. the Bu Aokkaz ("Okkfiz), the Beni Ganah 
(Gana) and also the chiefs of the Great Zawiyas 
of Timermasin, of Khanga Sidi ’ 1 -Nadji and 
Mena%. 

The French occupation put an end to this 
state of affairs. Immediately after the conquest of 
Constantine (1837) the necessity became apparent 
for subjecting a district that served as a place of 
refuge for the ex-Bey Ahmad and all the mal¬ 
contents. Batna and Biskra were occupied in 
1844. In the following year the Due d’Aumale 
advanced into the Awras from the south and 
conquered Meshunesh. Bedeau marched through 
the vaUeys of the Wed al-Abyad, the Wed 'Abdi 
and the district around Sh elia and forced the 
chief tribes to recognise the suzerainty of the French. 
This conquest however was only temporary. In¬ 
cited by Ahmad Bey the natives refused to pay 
taxes and opposed the Ka’ids appointed by the 
French government. Under the command of Can- 
robert and Carbuccia new campaigns were under¬ 
taken into the Wed "Abdl in 1848 and 1849. 
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These had scarcely ended when the rising of 
Bu Ziyan in the Ziban brought about another re¬ 
bellion in the Awras. This was suppressed by 
Canrobert who captured and destroyed the village 
of Nara in the Valley of the Wed '^Abdi on the 
6‘h January 1850 and by St. Arnaud who inarched 
through the mountains with a column of troops in 
May and June of the same year. Perfect peace 
now reigned till 1859 where a rebellion broke 
out under the leadership of the Marabut Si Sad- 
dok (Sadiy b. al-Hadjdj who was overthrown by 
general Dervaux. When the Kabylians took up 
arms in 1871, the Shawiya remained loyal, thanks 
to the influence of their two chiefs Si Ben Diyaf 
and Sr Muhammad b. ^Abbas. In 1879 however, 
the Ulad Da^ud revolted on the call of the Sharif 
Si Ahmad Amziyan and supported by the Lehala, 
a Marabut clan of Arab origin who believed 
their prestige to be endangered by the increasing 
intercourse between the Christians and the ShSwiyas. 
This rebellion which began with the murder of all 
Ka^ids devoted to the French cause, was suppressed 
by the troops of the Constantine Division (2—20 
June 1879). The forces of the Sharif were anni¬ 
hilated in the battle of Reba‘a on the 9* June. 
The survivors died of hunger and thirst on their 
flight to Southern Tunisia, and Si Amziyan who 
had fled into the Iljerid was handed over to the 
French authorities. 

Since that time there has been no revolt in the 
Awras and peace may be considered finally as¬ 
sured. Nevertheless, with the possible exception 
of the northern borders, the Awras offers no future 
to European colonisation because of the structure 
of the country and its want of natural resources; 
just for these reasons it seems that it ought to be 
preserved for its natives. With regard to ad¬ 
ministration, it comprises three mixed commu¬ 
nities (communes mixtes): ‘Ain Tata, Awras 
(with Lambise as capital) and Khen^hela and in 
addition a military colony with Tkut as its chief 
town. 
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al-AWS, a tribe in Medina. The name is 
abbreviated by the dropping of the name of some 
deity in the genitive, probably Manat for there 
is an Awsite clan called Aws Manat (in the Islamic 
period Aws Allah). The genealogical scheme 
is: Aws b. Haritha b. ThaTaba b. ‘Amr b. ‘Amir 
b. Haritha b. Imru‘ al-Kais b. Tha'laba b. Mazin 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Azd etc. The statement of the 
Arabs, that the Awsites did not call themselves 
sons of Haritha but sons of Kaila their mother is i 


confirmed by facts. They are also said to be often 
included under the name of their more important 
collateral tribe the Khazradj [q. v.]. In ancient 
times they were divided into five clans; ‘Amr b. 
‘Awf, al-NabIt, Djusham, Murra and Imru‘ al-Kais. 
From the weakened remnants of the three last- 
named was formed a new clan to which the neu¬ 
tral name of the chief tribe Aws Allah or briefly 
al-Aws was given. The Aws Allah were divided 
into four septs, the Khatma (the most powerful, 
formerly the Djusham) the Umaiya and the Wa‘il 
(formerly the Murra) and the Wakif (in reality the 
earlier Imru^ al-Kais). Among the clan of Nablt 
was a sept the Zafar which was also called Ka‘b 
b. al-Khazradi, so that there were Khazradiites 
among the Aws. “The Aws inhabited a wide 
district in the east and south around the Khazradi” 
(Wellhausen). 

History. The Awsites originated in south 
Arabia and after settling peaceably with the Khaz- 
radjites among the Jewish tribes in whose posses¬ 
sion Medina was, gradually reduced them to a 
state of inferiority [see Medina]. For the most 
part the Jews among the Awsites were scattered, 
but there were however two powerful indepen¬ 
dent Jewish families in the Awsite quarter, the 
Nadir and the Kuraiza, allied with the Awsites. 
They afforded effective assistance to the Awsites 
in the time of the wars with the Khazradiites; when 
however Muhammad’s war of extermination against 
the Jews was begun in later days, the Awsites 
were not in a position to do them similar services 
in return. The Awsites in Medina were much 
broken up and weakened by feuds of more or 
less importance among their clans and families. 
This resulted in many changes in their power as 
well as in their settlements, in wholesale exo¬ 
duses from the district, in families settling in the 
lands of one another, in the utter extermination 
of certain parts, and in driving many Awsites 
over to the side of the Khazradiites. The most 
serious were the fights between the Aws and the 
Khazradj which lasted ten years in which sometimes 
a larger and sometimes a smaller part was embroiled 
and sometimes even the whole tribe. This war 
in which brother fought against brother reached 
its crisis shortly before the Hidjra in the battle 
of Bu'ath in which the Aw'sites although weakened 
by previous feuds which had ended unfavourably 
for them, were victorious, being supported by 
Arabs from outside the district and the two 
Jewish tribes above mentioned. They were thereby 
saved for a time; their existence however was 
only assured as a result of the Migration of 
Muhammad who gradually adjusted the still very 
strained relations among them. The Awsites had 
no share in the earliest overtures between Mu¬ 
hammad in Mecca and the people of Medina but 
they did take part in the conclusion of the treaty 
promising protection, which paved the way for 
Muhammad’s settling in Medina. When Muham¬ 
mad shortly after his arrival in Medina persuaded 
the greater part of his followers from Mecca to 
fraternise with the natives of Medina, there were 
but few Awsites among the latter and for a long 
time many Awsites held themselves aloof from 
Islam or were even hostile to it; at times they 
caused the prophet serious difficulty by their op¬ 
position in religious matters, by their indifference 
in the religious wars etc. Gradually however they 
all adopted Islam, even the Jewish families which 
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had been politically merged in them. When the 
choice of a successor after Muhammad’s death 
came near being decided by bloodshed, the Aw- 
sites assisted in securing the election of Abu Bakr 
because his opponent belonged to the tiibe of 
Khazradj. 

Religion. In pagan times they worshipped 
Manat as their chief deity. Not long before the 
Hidjra, probably as a result of the influence 
of Jewish monotheism through many years, a kind 
of reformed paganism, introduced by the Rahib 
(ascetic) Abu ^Ainir who did not confine himself to 
leading the Aws Allah in battle, had gained ground 
among the Aws Allah and the '^Amr b. ‘^Awf but 
it could not hold its own against the competing 
Islam. The Aws Allah saw’ Abu ^Amir. soured, 
unswervingly hostile to Muhammad, depart to 
heathen Mecca with 50 adherents of his tribe. His 
faithful disciples in Medina secretly maintained 
their relations with him in religious matters, but 
they did not dare go over to him, as he hoped, 
after the defeat of Muhammad at Mount Ohod, 
w’here he fought in the ranks of the victorious 
Meccans. They appear to have agreed in ac- 
cepting Islam tinged w’ith Abu ‘^Amir's doctrines; 
but Muhammad refused them permission to keep 
apart and worship in a mosque of their own. It 
cannot be proved that Abu ‘^Amir and those 
sharing his views were Christians. 

Bi bliography \ The chief work is Wellhau- 
sen, Medina vor dem Islam {Shizzcn und Vorar- 
beiten^ Heft IV, p. 3—64). Also Samhudi, Khn^ 
lasat al- and Wustenfeld's translation, 

Geschichtc dcr Stadt Medina in the AbhandL 
dt'r Gottinger Gesellsch. d. IVissensch.^ Bd. IX; 
Caetani, Annali del! Islam. (Reckendorf.) 
AWS B. Hadjar, the greatest pre-Islamic 
poet, of the tribe of Tamlm, bom about 530, 
died about 620 A. D, We do not possess reliable, 
accurate dates of his life. He was a contemporary 
of “^Amr b. Hind of al-Hira and was always clo¬ 
sely in touch with the'court of this Lakhmid 
prince, although he used to lead a restless life 
of wandering. Aws b. Hadjar was the father of 
Shuraih who is mentioned as a poet and the step¬ 
father of the famous poet Zuhair who w'as his 
KawT (reciter and transmitter of his works). A 
Diw'an of his poems has not been preserved 
to us, but one is said to have been collected and 
annotated by Ibn al-Sikkit. Besides the usual 
themes of early ancient Arab poetry hunting 
scenes and descriptions of w'arfare are prominent 
in his poems. 

B i b Hog rap hy : Geyer, Gedichte und Frag- 
mente des Aus b. Hajar {Siiz, Bcr. Ak, Wien^ 
Band cxxvi., 13. Abhandlung, p. i —107, arab! 
p. I— 29); vgl, A. Fischer in the Gottinger 
Gel. Anz., 1895, 5 and in the Zeitschr. der 

Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ ii. 85—144, 673_ 

680; Fraenkel, ibid..^ p. 297; Brockelmann, 
Gesch,d. arab. Litter.., \. 27. (A. Haffner.) 

AWTAD (a., sq. IVatad).^ lit. “pegs” the 
third category in the hierarchy of the al- 

Qhaih containing four holy beings; they are also 
called aHUmiid.^ the pillars [see abdal]. Each 
o them is entrusted with the supervision and 
care o( one of the four quarters of the heavens ‘ 
m the centres of which they have their dwelling 

^ 'cAWMRr A (GoLDZIHER.) 

rten t howling" (dog or wolQ 

denotes m Astronomy not only the thirteenth posi¬ 


tion of the moon but also the constellation Bootes 
(also called al-^iyak\ cf. Kazwini (ed. Wustenf.) 
ii. 32, 46. 

AWWAL (a.), first; beginning; also one of the 
ninety nine_names of God. 

al-AWZA‘I, “^Abd ai.-Rahma.m b. “^Amr AbD 
'^Amk, a jurist born in Ba'albekk 88 (757). 
Later he lived in Damascus and Bairut. Nothing 
else is known abut his life, his good character 
and asceticism are emphasized; he died in his 
bath in the year 157 (774) and was buried in 
the Kibla of the mosque in Bairut. —■ Al-Awza'i 
during his life-time was a star of the first magni¬ 
tude. He is said to have been the Imam of Sy¬ 
ria and even the Maghrib and Spain are said 
to have followed his Madhhab. His influence soon 
declined in favour of that of Abu Hanifa and of 
Malik. Hardly any data about his system or about 
his works are known in literature. According to a 
contemporary “he was well versed in the law 
but was no authority for the transmission of say¬ 
ings of the Prophet” (Goidziher, Muh. Studien 
ii. 12'. According to others, on the contrary, none 
of his contemporaries in Syria was so conversant 
with the Sunna as he. Some traditions which he 
has handed down, are to be found in Tabari (see 
Index). 

According to some authorities his Nisba is 
derived from a South .Arabian tribe, the Awza‘, 
according to others from the name of a quarter 
of Damascus. 

Bibliography. Dhahabi, Tabahat al-Ifuf- 
faz (ed. Wustenf.), i. 39, "<>. 20; Ibn IChalli- 
kan (Bulak, 1299), i. 345 ct scq.\ Sachau, Zur 
dltest. Gesch, dos muh. Kechts, in the Sitzungs- 
ber. der .-Ihad. ID/V/;, Band Ixv., p. 718 ; Nawawi 
(ed. Wustenf.), p. 382 el seq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

AYA (a.) token, miracle (of God), a verse of 
the Kor^an^ 

AYA SOFIA, the I.irgest mosque in Con¬ 
stantinople and formerly the first Christian me¬ 
tropolitan church of the East, which before 1453 
was usually called Tl MryaAif about 400 

A. D. Zo^lx without the article, and at the pre¬ 
sent day universally by the Greeks known by the 
name of 'll 'Ayix Zo(^lx as, indeed, it was often 
called in Byzantine times. 

The importance of this monumental building 
in the history of art lies in the fact that it is a 
perfect specimen of the method of constructing a 
dome, which had formerly been in vogue in the 
plains of Mesopotamia and from there had travel¬ 
led to the eastern shore of the .Aegean Sea. Ar¬ 
chitects from Asia Minor introduced the new prin¬ 
ciple into the Byzantine capital and also into 
Justinian’s building the Aya Sofia, which then, 
being regarded as a model far and wide, dis¬ 
placed the Hellenic form of the Basilika for all 
time in the orthodox Greek East. To Syrian in¬ 
fluence may he traced most of the decoration of 
the Aya Sofia; the extended use of brick which 
at that time was little used in important buildings 
is another characteristic of the cathedral: this is 
still more remarkable because Asia Minor may be 
regarded as one of the richest lands in valuable 
building stone. To the present day the Aya Sofia 
has remained unsurpassed as a model for ’ the 
building of orthodox churches, especially in Russia, 
though many churches in western Europe have 
been designed from it, amongst them that of San 
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Marco in Venice, while the most beautiful of the 
mosques erected by the Turks in Roumelia are, as 
a rule, smaller and simplified facsimiles of the un¬ 
surpassed masterpiece in the capital, with the appli¬ 
cation of new and improved methods of construc¬ 
tion. According to the most recent researches the 
Aya Sofia in its original form was not built by 
Constantine the Great but, according to his last 
instructions, by his son Constantins after he de¬ 
feated Licinius his brother in law. It was built in 
the form of a basilika and consecrated in 360 
A. D. This “Great Church” passed through many 
vicissitudes at short intervals. Fire and earthquake 
played great havoc with it. In 415 A. D. it rose 
again from its ashes, to remain unharmed for over 
a century till it was consumed by fire (as was 
the greater part of the town and even the state 
archives) in January 532 during the rioting by the 
factions of the circus. 

The Emperor Justinian then proclaimed his re¬ 
solution to re-erect the church in unheard of 
splendour. Even before this time Justinian had 
given strict orders throughout the provinces of 
his wide kingdom, in which so many pagan works 
of art had been deliberately destroyed, that the 
valuable material of these ancient monuments was 
to be sent to his residence. After the fire this 
material was used principally for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Aya Sofia. Two of the greatest archi¬ 
tects the world has ever seen, Anthemios of 
Tralles and Isidores of Miletus were entrusted 
with the supervision of the building. Mindful of 
the imperial warning, that the new church should 
be proof against fire and earthquake, they recog¬ 
nised the safest means of avoiding its previous 
fate, in a system of vaulting and dome. In De¬ 
cember 537 the consecration of the splendid buil¬ 
ding was completed with unusual pomp so that 
Justinian was able to exclaim in the fullness of 
his pride; “Solomon, I have beaten thee”. Never¬ 
theless in his reign (558) the eastern part of 
the dome collapsed as a result of an earthquake 
whereby ambon, tabernacle and the holy table 
were ruined. The dome, which had been planned 
too flat, was now heightened by more than 20 
feet and the abutments of the great main pillars 
much strengthened so that by 563 it was possible 
again to have the ceremony of consecration. The 
church had a most enviable situation; to the South 
was the Augusteum, with the equestrian statue 
of Justinian, which was appropriated to national 
festivities; to the North, just within the modern 
Serai walls, were the court churches, fine mo¬ 
nasteries and the palaces of the court officials; in 
the East, towards the sea was the imperial palace. 

On the west side the visitor entered a court, 
the Atrium, surrounded on the right and the 
left by open halls. From here several doors (per¬ 
haps four or five) led into a closed hall (Exon- 
arthex) which was also regarded as part of the 
Atrium; from these five doors led in to the Nar- 
thex proper (Esonarthex) where still another door 
opened on the widely separated north and south 
ends. The passages now branched still more and 
nine rectangular door-ways facilitated the entrance 
to the interior of the church of which the central 
one, imposing and richly decorated, was the King’s 
door. 

The space covered by the church is almost 
quadrilateral while the length of the interior with 
the exception of the chief apse, situated in the 


east wing is about 250 feet and the breadth nearly 
235 feet. The pendentive dome, shaped almost in 
the form of a hemisphere, rises 190 feet above 
the floor space which is cross-shaped. As the outer 
walls alone could not have supported its weight 
it had to be supported by four piers and these 
1 again by pillars smaller, though of great impor¬ 
tance in the construction. 

On the east and west sides of the dome were 
two wide, semi-circular spaces, each of which was 
crowned by three half-domes. In the construction 
of the interior the two-storied arrangement of 
the galleries adjoining the main body of the 
buildings, of which the upper, as was usual in 
Byzantine churches, was reserved for women. 

The number of pillars which shored the weight 
of the building, was 107, 40 below and 67 above, 
nearly all monoliths of coloured marble (Verde 
antico), some however of red porphyry. The rich¬ 
ness of the interior decoration, the marble used 
in a most extravagant fashion for all parts, the 
pictures of Christ, of the Virgin, of the prophets, 
of the apostles and of the saints as well as of 
the mighty seraphim (in the pendentive of the 
dome) which covered the walls with a sea ot 
colours, the inlaying of the domes and walls with 
gold mosaic in unheard- of splendour, made a 
striking inpression on the spectator of the middle 
ages. The surrounding walls and the vaulting of 
the original building were built entirely of brick. 
The place for the clergy (( 2 >»fia) situated on the 
east side, containing the altar and ciborium and 
leading to the chief apse was separated from the 
central part of the church by a screen of conside¬ 
rable height adorned with pictures and pierced 
with beautiful designs. The clergy who had also 
to attend to the services in three other churches 
consisted of 425 persons excluding 100 doorkeepers. 
Shortly before the break up of the Byzantine Em¬ 
pire the number of officials of the Aya SSfla was 
about 800. 

The first thorough restoration of the Aya SSfia 
took place in the reign of the Emperor Basil 
Macedo (second half of the ninth century). In 
989 a part of the dome fell in during an earth¬ 
quake. The church suffered severe damage at the 
hands of the Latins in 1204 who plundered reck¬ 
lessly and desecrated the holy garments and ves¬ 
sels by using them as trappings and troughs for 
their horses. The extensive alterations which date 
from Byzantine times belong to the fourteenth 
century, in the first half of which the walls of 
the great building were strengthened on all sides 
and the east wing, the finest part of the building, 
especially was supported by high and broad but¬ 
tresses on the outside. 

We have no description of the interior of the 
Aya Sofia in Byzantine times from the pen of a 
Muhammadan. The first Muslim to give full ac¬ 
count of the Cathedral is Ahmad b. Rosta (^Kitab 
\ al-A^lSk al-nafisa in the Bibl. Geogr. arab.^ ed. 
de Goeje, VII; the author lived about 290 = 902- 
903). Without entering into a description of the 
edifice which he calls al-Kanlsa al-’^tiznia (i. e. 
i) Me'yecAif 'ZxxMirta) he gives an exact and life¬ 
like picture of a procession of the Byzantine 
Emperor to church. On a festival in which the 
Muhammadan prisoners of war were led to church (it 
may perhaps mean; into its Atrium) they greeted 
the ruler with the cry, “May God preserve the 
Emperor’s life for many years”, {ibidem, p. 125), 
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Of importance is his remark that there had been 
four and tvvently little doors, mentioned now¬ 
here else, at the west door besides a Majlis 
(which probably means benches) the opening of 
each of which was a span square. At the end 
of each hour of the twenty-four one of the 
little doors sprang open and closed again auto¬ 
matically. 

As a result of the decline of the caliphate, 
Arab writers after Ibn Rosta give less and less 
information about the far distant city of Constan¬ 
tinople till about four centuries later, after Asia 
Minor had been conquered by Turkoman tribes. 
Shams al-Dtn Muhammad al-Dimashki (ed. Frahn 
and Mehren, St. Petersburg, 1865 p. 227) who 
seems however to have relied on a work of the 
somewhat earlier copyist Ahmad, mentions the 
Aya Sofia in a few lines p. viii). The only 

noteworthy point is his remark that an angel lived 
in the church and that its abode was surrounded 
by a screen by which no doubt is meant the place 
containing the altar and the ciborium beside the 
screen. 

Muhammad b. Batuta (ed. Defremery and San- 
guinetti, ii. 434) is the first, some centuries later, 
to ascribe the building of the Aya .Sofia to Asaf 
b. Barakhva [q. v.] said to be a cousin of King 
Solomon. Ibn Batata’s merit lies in his very exact 
description of the Atrium. He dared not enter 
the church himself however, as he narrates, be¬ 
cause he had not obeyed the order mentioned by 
him to kneel down before the cross at the en¬ 
trance. 

When the Turks conquered Constantinople (29 
May 1453) the defenceless inhabitants fled in 
crowds to the church in the belief that as soon 
as the enemy had reached the pillar of Constan¬ 
tine the Great an angel would appear in the 
heavens and scatter the victors so that they should 
never see their Asiatic homes again. But the 
Turks came, broke open the doors of the house of 
God and finding the terrorised people an easy prey, 
carried them off both men and women into slavery. 
Eyewitnesses make no mention of the streams of 
blood polluting the holy place which later writers 
delight in describing. The unfortunate refugees 
were quickly made prisoners and the tragedy was 
quickly over, the conquerer himself entered the 
church — but not on horseback as is often 
insisted — caused his Mu’adhdhin to recite the 
call to prayer including the creed and threw him¬ 
self at once with all his followers on his knees 
before the one God. Thus was the temple of Con- 
stantius and Justinian consecrated to Islam. 

The changes which the iconoclastic prescriptions 
of the victorious religion forced upon the new 
masters are very important in the interior. The 
mosaics which had previously decorated the walls 
and ceilings, works of art which seemed to have 
been made for all times by the cunning hand of 
the Greek craftsman were concealed from the eye 
of the spectator by monotonous whitewash. The 
screen between the place for the clergy and for 
the laity was tom down, the rich fittings of the 
east wing, and the Bema were destroyed. As 
the old Byzantine churches were built in the 
direction of Jerusalem and the Salat on the other 
hand must be performed with the face towards 
Mecca, since the day of the conquest the Turks 
in the Aya Sofia not only towards 
the east wing of the mosque but turned rather 


towards the South in a diagonal direction. Since the 
time of Mehmed II the preacher has mounted the 
pulpit armed with a wooden sword on Fridays and 
each afternoon of Ramadan and at the festivals of 
Bairam [cf. Article ‘’anaza and Juynboll, Handbuch 
des isldm. Gesetzes^ p. 84, 87]. There are also two 
flags at the sides of the pulpit. We further know 
of the reign of Mehmed II that he built powerful 
buttresses against the south-east wall and built in 
the same place the first of those slender minarets 
which rise high into the air. Selim II built the 
two buttresses on the north side and the second 
minaret on the north-east comer; his son Murad 
III was the builder of the other two. 

Sultan Murad III undertook a thorough reno¬ 
vation of the whole mosque. This was primarily 
concerned with the smaller defects which had 
come to light in course of time but of course 
contributed considerably to the beautifying of the 
bare space. The Sultan took advantage of this 
occasion to place in the interior near the principal 
entrance two huge alabaster urns each holding 
1000 gallons of water and erected the two large 
estrades (Alastaba) on one of which, the right, 
the Korean is recited almost all day in that cadence 
peculiar to the liturgy of all Oriental creeds; while 
the other, the left, is reserved for thq Mu’adhdhin. 
Murad III also bad the crescent measuring 150 
feet in diameter, which crowns the dome having 
taken the place of the cross, gilded at enormous 
expense. Thus, from afar, even from Olympia in 
Bithynia the Muslim subject of the Porte sees the 
symbol of his faith glittering in the sun. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, they 
began to buUd the mausoleums of the Sultans in 
the cemetery adjoining the mosque on the south. 
The oldest is that of Sultan Selim II. His son 
Murad HI and his grandson Mehmed HI are also 
buried here. Sultan Mehmed’s nineteen brothers, 
whom he had murdered on his accession to the 
throne, were also laid to their eternal rest here. 
When some decades later, on the sudden death 
of the Sultan Musta^, who had been deposed a 
long time before, a suitable burial place could not 
be readily found at once, the old Baptistery (on the 
south side of the Narthex), which had served 
the Turks as an oil-store since the conquest was 
appropriated for thi.s purpose. Sultan Ibrahim, 
Mustafa I’s nephew was also buried there some 
years later. The very considerable store of oil 
was afterwards kept in the hall and court on 
the north side of the Baptistery. 

Sultan Murad IV (1623 —1640) took conside¬ 
rable interest in the walls which were uninviting 
in their bareness. It is only since his reign, which 
is marked in some ways by a revival, that the 
gigantic quotations from the Korean written in 
gold by the hand of the famous calligrapher 
Bicakdji-Zade Mustafa Celebi,have been in existence. 
Letters like Alif are 30 feet long. All the artisti¬ 
cally pointed, much interwoven verses, whose deci¬ 
pherment is still the delight of old Turks, were 
nevertheless surpassed by the clear, vigorous 
painting of the names of the first four caliphs 
which were fixed on the walls. The pulpit 
bar) also a work of art which still exists dates 
from this period. Of Ahmad III we know that 
he built the enclosed raised seat (Maksura) on the 
north side of the chief apsis, for the Sultan. 
Mahmud I (1730—1754) built, besides the great 
loge for the Sultan in the gallery of the first 
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story, some institutions which in the East are 
inseparably connected with a mosque: the fine 
fountain and the school, both in the court on 
the south side, the large dininghall QJmaret) on 
the north and the valuable library in the mosque 
itself, though there are undoubted traces of the 
fact that the latter goes back to an older foundation 
situated in the mosque. 

Since the time of Murad IV, the conqueror of 
Baghdad, the interior decorations of the mosque 
have been neglected in a manner indicative of the 
general decline of the empire. To prevent the 
threatened collapse of some parts and also to 
give the interior a more decent appearance Sultan 
'^Abd al-Madjid entrusted the Italian architects 
Fossati Brothers in 1847 with the complete reno¬ 
vation of the building. The work lasted two years. 
The whitewash was only retained where human 
figures were depicted but everywhere else was 
cleaned off so that the walls glittering in gold 
and all other shades of colour resumed their old 
appearance. The yellow painting striped with red 
on the outer wall dates from the restoration. The 
manner in which the Sultan showed his reverence 
for the great deeds of his forefathers, was rather 
peculiar. Like all other parts of the mosque the 
minarets were also repaired; only that of Mehmed II 
who had given the last decisive blow against the 
Byzantine Empire was to be excepted. The Italian 
architect was however finally entrusted with the 
task of making this minaret as high as the others. 

It is fortunate for the mosque that it has suffered 
so little from earthquake since the tenth century. 
It must be recognised that it is primarily due to 
the buttresses built against the walls on three 
sides by the last Byzantine Emperor and the Turks, 
if this giant building situated on ground subject 
to earthquakes, has been able to be of service to 
mankind longer than any other building in the 
rest of Europe. On the other hand the storms 
from the Balkans and the sea seem to be much 
more dangerous to the mosque. 

By order of the Minister of Education the 
rooms of the library, which is controlled by five 
Khodjas each of whom officiates in turn for one 
day of the week, were thoroughly renovated in the 
summer of 1906. 

The mosque presents an interesting picture in 
the month of Ramadan. The princes and the 
official world are present at afternoon prayer. 
There is not so much display in the evening at 
the Tarawih-prayer offered at an hour and a half 
after sunset. The dome is lit by countless lamps 
arranged in a circle. The greatest splendour is 
displayed on the twenty seventh night, the Lailat 
al-Kadr^ on which the Korean descended from 
heaven to earth. While the earlier Sultans fre¬ 
quently attended the solemn celebrations, 'Abd 
al-Hamid II, so far from coming regularly, visited 
the mosque only in the middle of Ramadan when 
he, coming by boat, honoured the relics of the 
prophet in the ancient castle of his ancestors, with 
only a fleeting visit ( Yawm-i Ziyaret-i Khirka-i 
Scfadet'). 

The countless legends which had been woven 
around the origin and features of the church in 
the latter days of the Byzantine Empire, were on 
the conquest at once adapted by the Turks who 
merely clad them in Muslim guise. Even soon after 
his victorious entry, Mehmed II ordered Ahmad 
b. Ahmed al-GllanI to compile from Greek sources 


a Persian history of the Aya Sofia (Library of the 
Aya Sofia n**. 3025), afterwards translated into 
Turkish by Ni'mat Allah (died 969 A. H. = 1561- 
1562). According to Katib Celebi (ed. Flilgel, II, 
116) a second Persian work, which apparently 
cannot now be identified, was composed for the 
same ruler by the astronomer and cosmographer 'Ali 
b. Muhammad al-Kushdji [q. v.]. Another work by 
an unknown author of the year 888 (1483-1484) 
is in the Royal Library in Berlin (Ms. Orient. 
8“ 821) as a supplement to a Turkish history. 
Similar to this little work in tenor and origins are 
the more interesting Tawdrikh-i Kostantiniya 
(Fleischer, Kat. Dresden^ N“. 133; Pertsch, Tur- 
kische Hss. zu Berlin^ N®. 231) composed about 
three years later. According to these, the fabulously 
wealthy Asafrya, the wife who died early, of 
Constantine b. ‘AlanJya gave orders in her will for 
the building of a church which should surpass all 
other buildings of the world in height. The archi¬ 
tect came from Frangistan. He is said to have 
laid the foundations to the depth of 120 feet to 
strike water. After he had finished the church 
with the exception of the dome he is said to have 
fled; the building stood untouched for ten years 
till he returned and placed the dome on it. Marble 
(literally Marble-metal, Marmor Ma^dant) which 
had hitherto been known only to the Diws was 
brought from all countries. The “metal” for the 
four variegated somdH pillars which decorate the 
interior — these naturally consist entirely of the very 
hardest marble — was brought from mount Kaf. 
The huge doors were made from the wood of 
Nuh’s (Noah’s) Ark, which had already been of 
service to Solomon for his buildings in Jerusalem 
and Cyzicus (Aidindjik). The cost exceeded 360,000 
bars of gold, (each containing 360,000 filori). In 
the reign of the grandson of Constantine, Herak- 
lius, who was a contemporary and a secret adherent 
of the prophet the dome fell in, but was at once 
rebuilt by the pious Emperor. To the time of 
Sulaiman the Great belong the Tawdrikk-i Con- 
stantiniya wa-Ayd Sofia of 'Alt al-“ArabI Ilyas 
who was there a tutor in the service of the grand 
vizier 'All the Stout (d. 28 June 1565; Flugel, 
Kat. der Kais. Hof-bibl. zu fYien, III, 97) which 
in their oldest recension go back to the year 970 
(1562-1563). The work was supplied with some 
insignificant additions and a slightly altered title by 
the author two years later {Tawdrikh-i Bind-i Ayd 
^fia in the Bibl. Nat. in Paris, Supplim. au 
fonds tare, n®. 1546; Tawdrikh-i Kostantiniya 
wa-Ayd Sofia wa-b<dd-i Hikdydt in Pertsch, Verz. 
d. turk. Hss. der Kgl. Bibl. zu Berlin., n®. 232. 
Another Ms. in Fourmont, Cat. cod. man. Bibl. 
Reg.., p. 329, n®. 147, i). According _to these 
the Aya Sofia was built in the reign of UstiniSno 
by the architect Ignadius. This author is as a 
rule more reliable and, since he gives several 
versions beside one another, more explicit than 
his predecessor of the fifteenth century so that 
he must be reckoned the best authority among the 
Turks on the history of their greatest mosque, 
though of course quite unreliable according to 
our ideas. 

The substance of the legends which, constantly 
expanding, hang around the Aya Sofia changes 
from period to period. They were mostly inspired 
in the seventeenth century, apparently, when the 
Turks showed a general contempt for anything 
worldly. 
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It was then that they began to point out the 
spot on which the Arab heroes of the first century 
of Islam prayed on the occasion of their siege 
of Constantinople and the place in the centre of 
the nave from which ^hidr superintended the 
building. 

In the southern gallery a hollow block of stone 
was shown as the cradle of Jesus. An anecdote, 
which can still at the present day be heard from 
young theologians, is connected with Husain-i 
Tabriz! who is said to have obtained his position at 
the mosque because Sultan Mehmed II the Con¬ 
queror gave him, the mystic {Suft-ya)^ the 
palm (^Aya) instead of the back of his hand to 
kiss and he thereupon received the position of 
Mudarris of the Aya Sofia. The so-called “damp 
pillars” (^yash direk) and the “cold window” 
pencere) near the Kibla enjoyed the greatest 
celebrity in the days of ^Abd al-HamId II as 
wonderworking places of pilgrimage in these 
holy halls. It was here that Shaikh Ak Shams 
al-Din, whose words had at once the effect of 
firing his contemporaries and even Mehmed the 
Conquerer to action, first expounded the Korean. 
Everyone was till quite recently convinced that the 
blessed draughts of fresh air which rushed in by 
the “cold window” were of the greatest efficacy 
in the deepening of theological knowledge. 

Bibliography: The most trustworthy By¬ 
zantine authorities are the authors Procopius, 
Agathias, Paulus Silentiarius who lived in the 
reign of Justinian; of modem writers the 
most notable are: Pierre Gilles, De topographia 
ConstantinopoUos libri IV (Lyon, 1561 and 
often reprinted); De Bosphoro Thracio libri 
ires (Lyon, 1561 and several times later); 
Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange, Historia 
Byzantina (Paris, 1680); J. von Hammer, Con^ 
stantinopolis and der Bosporus^ I (Pesth, 1822); 

A. Bv^avrio^, Km^ravrtvov'ToXt^^ I 
(Athens, 1851); C. Fossati, Aya Sophia op 
Constantinople as recently restored (London, 
1852); W. SaUenberg, Altchristliche Baudenk- 
mdler von Konstantinopel (Berlin, 1854); Au¬ 
guste Choisy, Vart de batir chez les Byzantins 
(Paris, 1883), J. P. Richter, Quellen der byzanti- 
?nschcn Knnstgeschichte (Reprint from Eitel- 
berger von Edelberg’s and Ilg's Qiiellenschriften 
fur Kiinst^cscJiichte tind Kunsttech?iik des Mit- 
telalters (Wien, 1897); W. R, Lethaby and 
Har. Swainson, The Church of Sancta ^phia^ 
Constantinople'^ a study of Byzantine building 
(London and New’-York, 1894); Heinr. Holt- 
zinger. Die Sophienkirche und verwandte Bauten 
der byzantinischen Architektiir (in Die Baukunst^ 
edited by R. Borrmann and R, Graul, Heft 10, 
Berlin and Stuttgart, 1898); the best work is 
still: riig 

'Kyixg Zo<p/x; (in: M.xpx<rMi, 3 Vols., 

Athens and Leipzig, 1907—1909). Notices by 
Geh. Baurat Prof. Wilh. Schleyer (Hannover). 

Not far from the great church in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Djundi-Place is the Little Aya 
Sofia (Kucuk Aya Sofia). Built by Justinian it 
was formerly a church dedicated to the saints 
Bacchus and Sergius. A dome crowned the 
octagonal floor which extends into four apses. 
The church was turned into a mosque in the 
reign of Mehmed II by the superintendent of 
his harem and since that time has contained 
all the establishments and institutions required 


by Muhammadan religion and education. The 
entrance hall with the five flat domes rising 
from it is of Turkish origin. (K. SussHEiM.) 
AYA SOLUK, now a Turkish village, capital 
of a Nahiya, with 2 793 inhabitants (according to 
Cuinet,/(Z Turquie d'Asie^ III, 505), in the middle 
ages, an important town which was called by its 
present name as early as the time of Ibn Batuta 
(ed. Paris, II, 308). When this traveller visited the 
town in 733 (1333) it had 15 gates and w'as an 
important centre of trade on the Kaystros (now 
called Kiiciik Menderes Cai) the banks of which 
were covered with gardens and vineyards. The 
ruins of a Turkish castle may still be seen and 
the remains of several mosques and baths amongst 
which may be mentioned the fairly well preserved 
mosque of ^Isa Bey. By the silting up of the 
harbour the town gradually lost its importance 
and a new port, Neapolis, Scala nova, called in 
Turkish Kush Adasi, arose. In western mediaeval 
(Latin) authorities Aya Soluk is knowm as Alto- 
luogo, Altologio or Lato longo. The Turkish name 
is really a corruption of the Greek ‘'Ayiog 0eoXbyog 
the name by which a church built here in the 
early centuries of the Christian era was known; 
it was held in great reverence and dedicated to 
St. John. 

History: Aya Soluk has replaced the famous 
town of Ephesus whose ruins are situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood. This is not the place 
to describe these ruins nor to pursue the ancient 
history of Ephesus and Aya Solulj:. It may however 
be noted that the Arab geographers still know 
the town by the old name of Ephesus (Afsus or 
UfsUs) and place there the cave of the seven 
sleepers [see ashab al-kahf]. The Arabs ad¬ 
vanced as far as Ephesus only for a brief period in 
182(782) but after the conquest of Asia Minor by 
the Seldjuks the town fell more than once into 
the hands of the Turkish emirs of the neigh¬ 
bouring country, only to be recaptured again by 
the Byzantine troops. After the fall of the Seldjuk 
kingdom of Konia and indeed during the time of 
Ibn Batata’s visit Khidr Beg the son of the Emir 
Muhammad of Aidin was ruler here. In 1391 the 
Emirs of Aidin had to give up their territory to 
the Ottoman Sultan Bayazid, but there was a break 
in the period of Turkish rule from 1402, when 
Timur pitched his camp here, till 1425 when Mu¬ 
rad II received the homage of various chiefs here 
and Aya Soluk finally became incorporated in 
the Ottoman Empire. 

Bibliography: G. le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 155; Heyd, Ge- 
schichfe des Levantehandels^ see Index. 

A'^YAN (a. plur. of '^Ainf the most influential 
men of a society or of the state; for other 
meanings see dictionaries. 

AYAS, a site on the coast of Cilicia, on the 
west shore of the Gulf of Alexandrette to the east 
of the bay at the mouth of the Djaihan (Pyramus). 
In ancient times there was a town here called 
Aigai (see Ramsay, Historical Gtography of Asia 
Afinor^ p. 355 f-)- Since the second half of the 
thirteenth century the place has played a more 
important role. The gradual expulsion of the 
Franks from the eastern shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean concentrated all the eastern trade in this 
part of the Christian kingdom of Little Armenia 
as it was connected by frequented trade routes 
with Syria as well as with the interior of Asia 
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Minor. The Italians called the town Lajazzo. After 
it had been .plundered in 665 (1266), and again 
in 674 (1275), by Muslim troops and finally 
destroyed in 722 (1322), by the Mamluk Sultan 
al-Na-sir Muhammad, but again built by the 
Christians, it fell in 748 definitely into the hands 
of the Egyptian Mamluks. From this time dates 
its decline though it is mentioned as late as 
about 1400 as belonging to the province of 
Halab. — To-day it is a wretched place on the 
coast with numerous ruins. 

Bibliography. Dimashki (ed. Mehren), 
p. 214; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ (ed. Reinaud), p. 249; 
Kalkashandr, Mtihhtasar Subh al-A'sha (Kairo, 
igo6), I, 297; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ xix. 115,126; 
Heyd, Geschichte des Levantehandels.^ ii. 79 ff.; 
Schaffer, Cilicia.^ cf. p. 97. (R. Hartm.ann.) 

AYAS PASHA. Turkish grand vizie r(i536— 
1539) under Sulaiman I. Ayas Pasha, an Albanian 
by birth, was enrolled in the corps of janissaries 
and accompanied Sultan Selim in his campaign 
against Egypt. Under Sulaiman he was appointed 
Eeylerbey of Anatolia, and later Wall of Syria. 
During the siege of Rhodes he fell into disgrace, 
was deprived of his office, and even thrown into 
prison. Soon afterwards he was again restored to 
favour and with Khair al-Din Pagha Barbarossa 
took part in the siege of Corfu (1537). He died 
of plague in 1539. 

Bib liograp hy. Sami PPamus al-A^lam., 
I, 504; von Hammer, Gesch. des Osman. Reiches. 
s. Index. 

AY At (a.), plural of Aya [q. v.]. 

POiAZ., the Emir, lord of Hamadljan played an 
important role in the struggles for the throne 
between the Seldjuk prince Barkiyaruk and Mu¬ 
hammad I. After having first taken the side of 
the latter he went over to the side of Barkiyaruk 
in 494 (lioo) and after his death (498=1104) 
he became Atabeg for his son Malik^ah who was 
a minor. He could not, however, hold his own 
against Muhammad and was treacherously murdered 
by him in 449 (1105). 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomb.), 
X. 199 ff.; Recueil de texies relatifs a I'hist. des 
Seldjouc..^ ii. go. 

“^AZAB (a.; strictly single, unmarried) in 
Turkish the irregular footsoldiers who were made 
use of in raids, sapping operations etc. Like the 
Akindji [q. v.] the ^Azab played an important role 
in the earlier wars of the Ottomans. 

AZAD (p.), free; in the religious sense: free 
from worldly desires, pious; thence a favourite 
personal name e. g. of Mir Ghulam ‘Alt Bilgrami 
[see GHULAM ‘alI]. 

AZAK, Russian Azow, a town near the mouth 
of the Don; it is first mentioned in the fourteenth 
century (after 1316) as a Genoese, then (after 
1332) as a Venetian colony under the name of 
Tana (from the ancient Tanais). The Turkish 
name has appeared on coins since 717 (1317). In 
the year 797 (1395) the town was destroyed by 
Timur and taken possession of by the Ottomans in 
880 (1475). The Russians (Cossacks) appeared 
before Azak for the first time in 1589; in 1637 
the town was captured and the whole Muham¬ 
madan population put to the sword; in 1641 the 
Cossacks held the town successfully against a 
numerous army, but by orders of the Tsar retrea¬ 
ted in 1642 and at the same time razed the 
town to the ground; Azak was at once rebuilt 


by the Turks and Tatars and again besieged in 
1642, captured by Peter the Great in 1696. Azak 
had again to be surrendered to the Turks in 1711; in 
1736 it was recaptured for the third time and by the 
treaty of 1739 the Russians were allowed to retain 
it though by the terms of the treaty the forti¬ 
fications had to be destroyed, and they were not 
rebuilt till 1769. Since that time the town has 
remained in the possession of the Russians, but it 
has lost its former importance with the rise of 
the neighbouring town of Rostow. The sea of Azov, 
the Maiotis of the ancients, has taken its name 
from Azak. (W. Barthold.) 

AZAL (a.), an eternity, which is wdthout be¬ 
ginning, but not without end. [cf. Ab.ad]. 

AZAR, in the Korean (vi. 74) the name of 
Abraham’s father. There appears to be some 
confusion here as the name is nowhere else given 
to .\braham’s father. That he was called Tarah 
(Tarakh) is also related by Muslim commentators 
and historians; to reconcile these two statements the 
usual artifices are resorted to, but these have no 
value. According to Maracci (^Prodromi, iv. 90) 
the form Azar is due to a false reading ’ASap in 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical Chronicle. Neither Maracci, 
nor any of those who cite him later, has given a 
more exact reference to the passage. Eusebius 
regulary writes &appa in other places. But in any 
case the chance would be very improbable. 

For the life of Azar and his son Ibrahim the 
reader is referred to the latter article where the 
bibliography is also given. (A. J. WensiNCK.) 

‘AZAZIL (a,), the Biblical (Azazel) also 

used as a name of the Devil. Cf. Griinbaum, Neue 
Beitrage zur semitischen Sagenhunde.^ p. 261. 

al-AZD, an Arab tribe, occasionally written 
al-Asd, and then not to be confused with the Asad 
(without the article). The proper name is said to be 
Darra^ The genealogical table is; al-Azd b. Ghawth 
b. Karn b. Malik b. Zaid b. Kahlan b. Saba^ 
Four principal groups were distinguished of this 
widely ramified family of tribes. I. Azd ‘Om 5 n 
in ‘Oman. The Koraishites w'ere unwilling how¬ 
ever to recognise the ‘Oman Azdites, in particular, 
as Arabs. They lived for the most part by fishing, 
a calling on account of which they were often 
mocked; the nickname of Muzun seems also 
to be connected with this. — 2. Azd SarSt in 
the mountains of Sarat in Jaman, famous as weavers 
and ridiculed on that account. — 3. Azd Shanu^a 
= Ka‘b, rarely written Shanuwa; the Nisba is 
Shana^I. Their genealogical table is Ka‘b b. al- 
Harith b. Ka'b b. ‘Abd Allah b. Malik b. Nasr 
b. al-Azd. They likewise live in the Sarat. The 
Azd Sarat and the Azd Shanuwa seem to be really 
the same. — 4. Azd Ghassan = Mazin in the 
North and in Syria. The al-Aws and the al-Khaz- 
radj in Medina and the Khuza‘a in and around 
Mecca were also counted as Azdites. Al-Muhallab 
b. Abl Sufra belonged to the al-'AHk, a clan of 
the ‘Abd Allah b. al-Azd. Aba Huraira was des¬ 
cended from the clan Daws. 

Localities which are known as Azdite: Ablda 
(in the Sarat), Bari^ (a mountain in the Sarat), Hadid 
(mount), al-Hal (in Jaman), MaknUna (in Jemen), 
Mar’at (in Jaman), Ma^rib (in Jaman), al-Kufus 
(in Kii-man), Kunna, Raisut (a strongly fortified 
place on the coast), al- 3 ard, Tathnith (in the Sarat), 
Tindika (in the same district), Tu’am (in the 
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Yamama inhabited only in part by Azdites), al- 
“^Udaf (a mountain in the Sarat). 

History. In pagan times the Azdites were 
amongst the chief worshippers of Manat and of 
Dhu ’ 1 -Khabsa. 'A^im was an idol in the Sarat. 
The bursting of the dam of Ma^rib seems to have 
compelled the Azdites to move out of Saba^, and 
to have contributed to their dispersal. On their 
entry into the Sarat mountains they had to fight 
with the Khath^am, and overcame them. Ar- 
dashrr I is said to have settled Azdites in ‘^Oman 
where they remained for a long time under Per¬ 
sian rule. In the ninth year of the Hidjra the 
demand received from Muhammad to adopt Islam 
was acceded to by a section of the Azdites without 
demur, and they exchanged the Persian suze¬ 
rainty for the Muhammadan. The number of Mu¬ 
hammadans among the Azdites was scarcely noti¬ 
ceable. After the death of Muhammad the Azdites 
seceded, but were conquered by the Muhammadan 
army sent by Abu Bakr, and found themselves 
again compelled to attach themselves to Islam. 
The Azd Shanu^a had sent an embassy to Mu¬ 
hammad in the year ten of the Hidjra, according 
to tradition. The victorious Azdites took no part 
in the campaigns of the caliphs till the time of 
'Othman. Then we find the Azd Sarat in Kufa 
and Basra. When Mu'awiya in Basra attempted 
to stir up resistance to the caliph 'All, the Azdi¬ 
tes afforded shelter to Ziyad, who was the governor 
of 'Alt at that time. It was not till after the 
Azd 'Oman the last of the great tribes to settle 
there, had come in greater numbers, about the 
end of the reign of Caliph Mu'awiya and at the 
beginning of that of Yazid I, that the Azdites at¬ 
tained to power there while they allied themselves 
with the Rabl'a against the united Tamlm and 
Kais, in continuation of friendly relations dating 
from heathen times. Then the Azdites took the 
position of chief champions of the Southern Arabs 
(Kalbites) in the warfare between the north and 
south Arabs. They supported Ziyad and his sons 
e. g. after the death of Yazid I and again in the 
wars against the Kharidjites. In Khorasan whither 
they had come from Basra, they were the most 
important tribe after the Kaisite Tamlm. By the 
rise of the Azdite Muhallab and his family the 
importance of the Azdites also increased. They 
were much exasperated against the Kaisite Kotaiba, 
the oppressor of the Muhallabites and took an 
active part in the rebellion against him in Kho¬ 
rasan. Kotaiba fell by the hand of an Azdite. 
Ever afterwards the thought of revenge for the 
Muhallabites was alive among the Azdites. At 
times they had to suffer severely; Yazid II pur¬ 
sued them with persecution in his hatred of all 
that pertained to the Muhallabites. For a brief 
period their position in Khorasan improved in the 
reign of Yazid III. 

Bibliography, concerning the Azdites in 
time of the Umaiyads see Wellhausen, Das 
Arabische Reich und sein Sturz., p. 248 ff., 
275 ff- _ (Reckendorf.) 

AZEMMUR (Fr. Azemmour), a town on the 
Atlantic coast of Morocco, 50 miles S.W. of Casa¬ 
blanca and 7 miles N. E. of Mazagan, on the left 
teiik and iiear the north of the Umm al-Rabi‘a. 

IS river is navigable even by ships of small 
tonnage on account of a sandbank that bars its 
entrance. Azemraur therefore, though it is the 
natural market for the sale of goods from the 


Dukkala district, ranks far behind Mazagan in 
commercial importance. The town has some 5000 
inhabitants including many Jews but no Euro¬ 
peans. It is for this very reason that it has pre¬ 
served its native character better than the other 
towns of the coast and that its inhabitants show 
themselves exceedingly hostile to Christians. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the district of 
Azemmur was the scene of the heroic deeds of the 
“Mudjahidin”, champions of the faith. The neigh¬ 
bourhood is full of Kubbas which are dedicated 
to pious personages. The best known and most 
revered saint is Sidl b. ^a'ub, patron saint of 
the town. 

Azemmur was founded by Berbers in a district 
rich in wild olive trees {azemmur'). Its history is 
little known till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Then it aroused the cupidity of the 
Portuguese who already possessed Tangier, Arzila, 
and Mazagan. According to Leo Africanus (transl. 
by Schefer, i. 292) it was then a town of about 
2000 households, and owed its prosperity chiefly 
to the shad-fishing in the Umm al-Rabl'a which 
was farmed out for 6—700 ducats annually. In 
the year 914 (1508) Zaiyan, a Marlnid prince, 
who wished to make himself independent in Azem¬ 
mur offered to hand over the town to the King of 
Portugal, but when the Christians appeared before 
the town they found it in a perfect state of defence, 
and they had to retire after the loss of several 
ships. Zaiyan really wished to pose as the 
defender of the faith against the unbelievers 
whom he had himself invited there, in order to 
gain the confidence of the inhabitants. By 1513 
however, another expedition under Don Jayme de 
Braganza and Don Juan de Meneses was success¬ 
ful in bringing Azemmur into the power of the 
Portuguese who held it for 28 years. They showed 
great activity in AzemmQr, built a church (which 
was later turned into a mosque) a fort and walls 
around the town which surround the Madina to 
the present day. The expenses of maintaining the 
defence of the town, however, became more and 
more oppressive, so they resolved in 1541 to vacate 
it. The Sharif Muhammad al-Mahdl populated it 
again at the instigation of three Marabuts who 
guaranteed him the future impregnability of the 
town. This guarantee did not, it is true, prevent 
Luis de Lorero the Governor of Mazagan from 
surprising the town in 1545, and carrying off the 
Marabuts as prisoners who had to be ransomed 
for 22,000 ducats. Nevertheless Azemmur has 
since then remained in the possession of the 
Muslims, and although the Portuguese still conti¬ 
nued to visit that stretch of coast and even 
obtained permission to fish at the mouth of the 
river they were never allowed to leave their ships 
or to enter the town. 

Bibliography. Leo Africanus, transl. by 
Schefer, i. 292 and Appendix, p. 360; Budgett- 
Meakin, The land of the Moors \ Castellanos, 
Historia de Marruecos., chap. ix.; Doutte, Mar¬ 
rakech.^ i. 116 f. [See also Bibliography to 
MAROKKO]. _ (G. YvER.) 

AZERBAIDJAN. [see ADHARBAIDJAN.] 

AZERI (Azerbaidjanian), a Turkish dialect. 
Name and distribution. Azerbaidjanian is 
the Turkish dialect which is spoken in Russia in 
the province of Transcaucasia and in Persia in the 
Province of Azerbaijan and also though isolated, 
in Hamadhan, Farsistan, Teheran and Khorasan. 



The Azerbaidjanis call it Turki. It belongs with 
the Turkoman and the dialects spoken in the 
Caucasus, in Anatolia and in the Crimea, to the 
South Turkish family, according to the classification 
proposed by Radloff. The Azerbaidjanian may be 
divided into a northern and southern dialect. The 
former is spoken in Russia, the latter in Persia. 
Only the latter and that only in the dialect of 
Tabriz and Urmia has been scientifically, though 
not exhaustively, studied by Foy in the Mitteilungen 
des Seminars f 'iir orient. Sprachen., Westasiatische 
Studien., vi. 126 and vii. 197 under the title of 
Azerbaidjdnische Studien mit einer Charakteristik 
des Sudturkischen (hereafter cited as Foy i. and ii.). 
Unfortunately the work is only a fragment, for the 
author died in the interval and it has the disadvan¬ 
tages of an incomplete work. In the main I follow 
his arrangements *). 

The Language. The Azerbaidjanian agrees as 
a rule with the other South Turkish dialects but 
has some peculiarities of its own. Foy i. (143— 
141) has given the general characteristics of South 
Turkish to which I refer the reader. The essential 
peculiarities of the Azerbaidjanian are given here. 

Phonology, a) Vowels. Among the vowels, 
which are otherwise the same as in all South 
Turkish dialects, special mention must be made 
of the double e viz. e and e. The former, which 
in Azerbaidjanian approaches more to n, con¬ 
forms as a rule to the e of the other dialects; the 
latter, on the other hand, which is pronounced 
rather like i is seldom met with except in Azer¬ 
baidjanian e. g. in East Anatolia and here and 
there in the dialect of Kaisari. It can be traced 
to an original «; cf. Foy, Turk. Vokalshtdien., i. 
199—208. 

a is often changed to e e.g. gerdesJk ~ kardash., 
jext — juka. Several vowels moreover are different 
in Osmanli and Azerbaidjanian e.g. u^a = judje. 
Among the diphthongs ou is found for Osmanli 
nz/, av, au in Turkish words and av or ev in 
Arab loan-words. 

b) Consonants. The greatest changes have 
taken place in the ^-sounds, k is very seldom 
found (only double e.g. dikket and in the com¬ 
bination kg e. g. daiguz)', elsewhere it has regu¬ 
larly become g at the beginning, x 
and in the centre of a word, x before voiceless 
consonants and y before voiced consonants (some¬ 
times also to xy 1 “ Turkish words k on the other 
hand has been retained at the beginning of words, 
medially it has remained before vowels and finally 
in certain monosyllabic stems, in other places it 
has become x- 

X never becomes h as in Turkish. 

n is no longer pronounced and has as a rule 
become «, only occasionally y and then it has some¬ 
thing of a j sound. 

By the influence of an « a preceding separated 
from it by a vowel, is changed to m e.g. bu in the lo¬ 
cative munda.1 ben to men. Among South Turkish 
dialects this phenomenon is found only in Turko¬ 
man. The other changes cited by Foy are shared with 
Anatolian by Azerbaidjanian and indeed with the 
spoken dialect of Constantinople itself e.g. what 
Foy tells us about the disappearance of a con¬ 
sonant before another consonant holds for the 
most part also for Anatolian. 


*) Foy’s system of transliteration is also retained. 

(Ed.) 


r and I disappear in certain verbal forms, thus 
(A, dy =: lAV, dyr and deji or dej in place of dejil. 

Assonance. The most striking point is that 
certain endings are used only in the strong forms 
quite contrary to assonance. Thus the infinitive 
termination is always max s- g- a/max, the parti¬ 
cipial termination dyk e. g. bildyyy in place of 
Osmanli bildiji.^ the termination of the 1 st pers. plur. 
ux and dux g- St^tlux., the future ending adyax 
g- tfifi termination of the pers. plur. 

of the imperfect is ax e. g. gedax, the termination 
lyx is found only in this form e.g. selameilyx^ 
the comparative ending rax., c-g- ^^txrax- 

Accidence, a) The Noun. The accusa¬ 
tive of vowel stems does not end in ji as in 
Osmanli but in ni as in Jagatai. The accusative 
of the pronominal suffix of the 3rd pers. sing, 
ends in in. In adjectives, the old comparative ending 
in rax still survives. 

b) Verb. There is a definite and an indefinite 
present. The former ends in the affirmative mood 
in ir (^yr., iir, ur)., in the negative in mir (myr., 
miir, mur\ the latter in the affirmative in er {,ar) 
in the negative in mer {mar'). Ir is derived from 
ier = Osmanli yor (cf. Foy i. 159). The forms 
of this present from almax • “lyram., alysan., 
aly and alyry^ alyrux., a/ysyz, alylla. The form 
in mez occurs only in the 3‘'d person, besides mer 
there is a form men in the I s' sing, and plural. 
The preterite in mish occurs only in certain 
persons, for the others Azerbaidjanian forms a 
preterite from the gerund in ub with the present of 
the verb to be. Besides the is' pers. sing, of 
the optative there is also a l®' pers. sing, of the 
imperative in rw, ym. 

The mood of impossibility (instead of gelememek 
gele bilmemek is used) the mood of necessity (instead 
of gitmeliyim they say gerex gidini) and the abbre¬ 
viated infinitive form in ma {me') are not found. 
The infinitive in mak takes the pronominal termi¬ 
nations. Various gerundives are also wanting. The 
participle in an is more frequently used, e. g. 
gelende = Osman, geidikde., gelenden = geldikden. 

Bibliography. The oldest prose work is 
the Darband-Ndmah edited by Mirza A. Kasim 
Beg (Petersburg, 1851). The oldest and most 
famous Azerbaidjanian poet is Fuzall of Baghdad 
(s. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry., iii. 70). 
More modem poets have been made known 
by Adolf Bergi, Dichtungen transkaukasischer 
Sanger des XVIII. «nd XIX. Jahrhunderts in 
azerbai^anischer Mundart (Leipzig, 1868) and 
by Bodenstedt, Beitrage zum kaukasischen Tur- 
kisch {Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., 
V. 245). Texts in the dialect of Tiflis including 
comedies by Mirza Feth^ali Akhondzade have been 
published in the fourn. Asiai. viz. i. Barbier 
de Meynard, Valchimiste, comedie en dialecte 
turc azeri (8'h series, vii. 10, cf. also Foy i. 136); 
2. Lucien Bouvat, Histoire de 'Vousouf Chdk{io‘<-^ 
series, i. 393, cf. also Foy ii. 197); 3. Lucien 
Bouvat, L'avare (lo'h series, iii, 259 and 365). 

Recently the printing presses in Tiflis, Baku 
and Erlwan have developed great activity and 
several newspapers appear there. For a know¬ 
ledge of the spoken Azerbaidjanian in the dia¬ 
lect of Urmia and Tabriz of to-day, we muH 
have recourse to the phonetically written texts 
in Foy ii. The transcription of the Azarbaidja- 
nian tale given by Vamb^ry, Altosmanische 
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Sprachstudien (Leiden, 1901) P- unre¬ 

liable and incorrect. There is no ready useful 
grammar. Mirza Kasim Beg’s Gratn^iatik dey 
tiirk.-tatarischen Sprache contains useful notes. 
The “ Praktischer Leitfaden dir tiirk.-tatarischen 
azerbaidjanischen Mtindart" of Lazereff Budagoff 
(Moskow, 1857, in Russian) must be used with 
caution (cf. Foy ii. 201 f.). On some grammars 
compiled by Azerbaidjanians see Foy, ii. p. 203. 

(F. Giese.) 

AZHAR (Diami' al-Azhar, from al-Djamf al- 
azhar').^ mosque and College in Cairo. 

l) Buildings and endowments. The mos¬ 
que was built by Djawhar al-Katib al-Sikilli (alias 
al-Saklabi), general of Abu Tamim Ma'add a year 
after the occupation of Egypt by the Fatimids, 
and immediately after the foundation of the new ca¬ 
pital (al-Kahira, Djumada I 359 — Ramadan 361). 

It was consecrated and opened for services in 
Ramadan 361= June—July 972. It was situated 
not far from the “great castle” then in existence 
between the Dailam quarter (N.) and the Tur¬ 
kish quarter (S.) in the south east of the city. 
Djawhar placed an inscription on the dome, dated 
360 A. H. the text of which has been preserved 
to us by al-MakrIzi (Khitat II, 273 i 24—26? rm-n 
Berchem, Carp. Inter, Arab. I, 43, ni>. 20); it has 
since disappeared. Several other Fatimid rulers 
built additions to the mosque and endowed it 
with grants and foundations; al-"AzIz Nizar (365— 
386 = 976—996) for example made it an aca¬ 
demy and erected an almshouse in it for 35 men. 

A tilasm (rsAsvfza, Talisman) is mentioned as 
a curiosity on the first building; figures of birds 
were placed on the tops of three columns which 
prevented birds from nesting or breeding in the 
mosque. Further additions were made to the 
building under al-Hakim (386—411 =996—1020) 
and endowments and gifts were bestowed on the 
Azhar and other mosques. A document relating 
to these of the year 400 has been handed down 
to us by al-MaljrizI ii. 273 rZ seq. In the year 519 
(1125) al-^Amir built a prayer niche (Mihrab') 
with carvings in wood, the inscription on which 
is still preserved in the Arab Museum in Cairo 
(Ravaisse, Stir trois mihrabs., p. 10; van Berchem, 
Corp. Inter. Arab.., i. NO. 455). Its name also 
may be explained from the Fatimid origin of the 
mosque, it being rightly interpreted as an allusion 
to al-Zahra^ a title of Fatima; a Maksiira of the 
mosque also took its name from her (Makiizl, ii. 
275, ,6). Smaller additions are also due to the ca¬ 
liphs al-Mustansir and al-Hafiz. 

With the Aiyflbid rule a reaction set in, since 
they as ardent Sunnis sought to destroy 
every trace of the Shl'a Fatimids. Saladin took 
from the mosque the right of ICkutba and 
deprived it of several of al-Hakim’s endowments. 
Nearly a century passed before the favour of the 
rulers and nobles was again bestowed on it. Al- 
Malik al-Zahir Baibars made new additions to it, 
took an interest in the learning taught there and 
restored to it the privilege of Khutba (665 = 
1266-1267, Diawdz al-munld)\ cf. van Berchem, 
Corp. Inter. Arab. i. n®. 128. Several Emirs fol¬ 
lowed his example. From this period dates the 
prosperity of the Azhar as a mosque and educa¬ 
tional institute. Apart from the attention bestowed 
on it at home it was further benefitted by the 
fact that the ravages of the Mongols in the East 
and the decline of Islam in the West destroyed 


or weakened so many of the old, flourishing Ma- 
drasas. When in 702 (1302-1303) the mosque 
was damaged by an earthquake, the Emir Salar 
(Sallar) rebuilt it. From the year 725 (1325) ^Me 
the new buildings by Muhammad b. Husain 
al-IsTrdi (from Se'irt in .Armenia), the Muhtasib 
of Cairo; about the same time colleges. Mad arts., 
were built by Emirs near the mosque: in 709 
(1309-1310) by Taibars, in 740 (i 339 — 1340 ) 
Akbugha "Abd al’-Wahid, (cf. van Berchem, Corp. 
Inter. Arab. i. n®. IIO, 125, 126, 127.) These 
were later brought under the Azhar and still be¬ 
long to it. Various additions and repairs were 
made by the eunuch Basir al-Djamdar al-Nasirl 
(about 761 = 1360). He also presented a KoFan, 
endowed a reader for it, refitted the kitchen for 
the poor and founded a chair of Hanafi Law. In 
the year 800 (1397-1398) a minaret fell in, but 
was at once rebuilt fiom Sultan Barkuk’s privy 
purse. This catastrophe was twice repeated (817 = 
1414-1415 and 827= 1423-1424) but the damage 
was always made good. About the same time a 
cistern was dug, a sabil built and a basin for 
ablutions, Mlda^a^ erected. A school just beside 
the mosque was also built by the eunuch Djaw- 
har al-KankabaT (died 844 = 1440-1441). Further 
information regarding this (al-Djawhariya) will 
be found in ‘Alt Mubarak, al-lChitat al-djadida 
iv. 196. The greatest benefactor of the mosque 
in the ninth century was Kait Bay. His extensive 
additions were finished in 900 (1494-1495) j“St 
shortly before his death. Besides these, many foun¬ 
dations for the poor as well as for the learned 
were due to him. We also know of his buildings 
from inscriptions (van Berchem, Corp. Inter. 
Arab. i. n®. 21—25). Ibn lyas (ii. 167, 22 (f.) re¬ 
lates a remarkable habit of this ruler: he used 
to go to the mosque of al-Azhar disguised as a 
Maghribl, pray there and listen to what the people 
said about him. We are not told the sequel. The 
last great MamlQk ruler, Kansuh al-Ghuri (906— 
922 = 1500—1516) built the two towered minarets, 
on the inscriptions see van Berchem, Corp. Intcrip. 
Arab.., i. n®. 26, 27. 

In the Ottoman period the splendour of the 
mosque naturally paled a little. At the same 
time many acts of attention have to be noted. 
The conqueror Selim Shah often visited and prayed 
there, ordered the Kor’an to be read in it, and 
bestowed gifts on poor students (Ibn lyas. Chro¬ 
nicle., iii. 116, 132, 246, 309, 313). The style of 
the buildings of the Ottoman period shows a marked 
deterioration from those of earlier periods. From 
the point of view of progress the place of worship 
for the blind is worthy of mention {Zawiyal al- 
Umydn) which was built by 'Othman Ketkhoda 
al-Kazdoghli (Kasid Aghlu) in 1148 (1735-1736) 
(cf. also J. Hirschberg, Agypten, 1890, p. loi). 
Among the greatest benefactors of the mosque 
must be reckoned ‘’Abd al-Rahman Kettooda or 
Kihya (died 1190=1776) a relative, it appears, 
of the above mentioned 'Othman al-Kazdoghll. 
He built a large and richly furnished Maksiira (a 
sanctuary screened by lattice work), a prayer niche, 
a pulpit, an elementary school for orphans, a 
cistern and a tomb for himself in which he was 
afterwards buried. The above-mentioned Madrasas 
of al-TaibarsIya (Taibarsiya) and Akbughawlya 
(whose name was later corrupted to Ibtighawiya) 
were connected with one another by new buil¬ 
dings. Beside making other smaller alterations 
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in the buildings he made provision for the supply 
of food and clothing to poor students. It is signi¬ 
ficant that al-^abartl says that in his time, about 
1220 (1805), a generation after their founder, most 
of these pious foundations had fallen into neglect. 
Soon afterwards the French expedition came, which 
inflicted much hardship on the Azharites though 
not undeservedly. The national restoration under 
Muhammad ‘All was at first not favourable to 
the Azhar; it is only the later Khedives who 
have done their best to keep up the fame of the 
revered building. ‘All Mubarak gives an exact 
description of the present building, not of course 
from the standpoint of the archaeologist but 
from that of the educated Moslim (al-Khitat 
al-^adiiia^i'r. 14—26), detailing the extent, doors, 
sanctuaries, prayer niches, closets, lavatories, court¬ 
yards, minarets, sundials, both the above-mentioned 
madrasas, the loggias {Arwika\ living rooms 
(^Hardt)^ cisterns, lamps, mats and carpets. Several 
parts of interest to the archaeologist e. g. the 
gateway of Ka^'it Beg and the prayer niche of 
the Madrasa al-TaibarsIya are reproduced in Franz 
Pascha’s /Cairo (1903) p. 21 ff. with plan; cf. 
also Baedeker’s Egypt. 

II. The interior arrangements in the 
earlier period. Though we are very well 
informed about the history of the building of the 
Azhar, our materials on the interior arrangements 
of the mosque and college are very insufficient 
as far as early times are concerned. It is certain 
that in the time of the FStimids it was one of 
the first mosques in the city and the land. The 
Sunni reaction under the Aiyttbids has already 
been mentioned. But after the Mamluk Sultan 
Baibars began to devote his attention to it, in 
spite of all the vicissitudes which it has suffered 
from earthquakes and political changes, its impor¬ 
tance has steadily increased. Even in the middle 
ages we hear of students and pious visitors from 
the most distant lands; for centuries the Azhar 
surpassed all other madrasas in Moslem countries 
as an educational institution. .‘Vmong the causes 
which explain this position, the period of the 
Mongols with its devastations outside Egypt and 
the extinction of the Arab civilisation in Spain 
have already been mentioned. Other reasons can 
also be given: its central situation, the nearness 
of the Hidjaz, the purely Arab character and the 
economic importance of the country; the exten¬ 
sive African hinterland and — last but not least 
— the ancient intellectual culture of the Nile 
valley, where numerous influences favour the cul¬ 
tivation of a literature of scholarship and belles- 
lettres. The condition of the Azhar college at the 
present day will be discussed later (iii). 

The sacredness of the Azhar explains the fact 
that even in the middle ages it is often men¬ 
tioned as an asylum for refugees (Ibn lyas ii. 
262 21; iii. 15). Further we often hear (e. g. Ibn 
lyas ii. 177; iii. 116, 132, 167) that extracts from 
the KoFan or from Bukhari were publicly read in 
it, usually to remove serious plagues or famines: in 
the year 798 (1395-1396) Siradj al-Din (‘Omar b. 
Raslan) al-Bulklni prayed in it during the famine 
(Ibn lyas, i. s). In the year 1172 (1758-1759) 
the students asked their professor to lecture on 
Bukhari to avert a plague raging in Cairo (Vollers, 
Kat. Leipzig^ n®. 729, xi.; cf. ‘All Mubarak al- 
Khitat al-dpadlda^i\. 34 -); the stay of the great 
mystic Omar b. al-Farid is mentioned by Ibn lyas 


(i. 82, 3). Foundations for Fukarlt’ i. e. for Sufis, 
ascetics, and pious enthusiastics were early insti¬ 
tuted. But under cover of piety all sorts of dis¬ 
reputable people seem to have taken refuge there. 
Robberies, brawls and immorality are mentioned 
which took place especially in the nights of the great 
festivals. This explains why the inspector of the 
Azhar, the Emir Sudiib in 8t8 (1415-1416) took 
the drastic measure of turning out of the Azhar aU 
the occupants, students, beggars, and loafers with 
their goods and chattels. Soon after however, the fury 
of the pious was turned against him, even the 
Sultan (al-Mu’aiyad) was prejudiced against him, 
had him seized and imprisoned in Damascus. 
Al-Makrizi (ii. 276 f.) likewise in his account 
takes the side of the pious rabble and recognizes 
the hand of God in the fate of SudOb. On this 
occasion mention is also made of great gifts and 
endowments and it is stated that among the Fukar^ 
were Persians, people from Zaila‘ and district and 
from the Maghrib and that each group {T^ifd) 
had its own Riwak (see below). Another detail of 
student-life is mentioned during the time of the 
Inspector and Emir BahSdur in 784 (1382-1383); 
he obtained a decree from Sultan Barkuk that the 
possessions of students who died in the Azhar 
without legal heirs should be divided among the 
other students. This decree was carved in stone and 
placed on the “great Nile-gate” but does not 
appear to have been preserved (Makrizi, Khitat^ 
ii, 276 ,8ff.). 

Even in the middle ages the students as at the 
present day, seem to have lived partly in and 
partly outside the Azhar. The internal students 
were divided into territorial groups the most of 
which had and still have their own Hara and 
their Rkvak. By the Harat (for the word cf. 
Zeitschr, d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.^ xxxii. 
753; xlii. 325) are to be understood the living 
rooms where the students kept their furniture 
though they frequently slept outside in the 
court, or in the loggias, where the libraries were 
kept etc. The Loggia {Ritvak^ pi. Arwikd) is 
strictly speaking the space between two pillars; 
it was here that in former days instruction was 
given to many little groups, here the Dhikr is 
celebrated, discussions and conversation take place. 
At the present day there are 38 Riwaks and 
15 Haras. These are: i. al-Sa‘a‘ida, students from 
upper Egypt, large and important, chief residence 
of the Malikis; 2. al-Haramain, Mekka and Me¬ 
dina; 3. al-Dakarina (Dakarna), for the Takarir, 
people of Takriir, from Sennar, Darfor, Wadai 
etc. [cf. 8]; 4. al-Shaw'am, Syrians; 5. al- Dj awa, 
Javanese and others from Further India; 6. al- 
Sulaimaniya, from Afghanistan and Khorasan; 
7. al-Maghariba, from North-West Afrika, large 
and influential; 8. al-Sennarlya, instituted by Mu¬ 
hammad ‘All [cf. 3]; 9. al-Atrak, Turks; to. 

al-Birniya, from Bomu and the neighbourhood; 
ji. al-Djabartlya, from the Somalicoast; 12. al- 
Vemenlya, from South Arabia; 13. al-Akrad, 
Kurds; 14. al-Hunud, Indians; 15. al-Baghdadlya 
(Bughdadiya), from ‘Irak; ig. al-Beheira, from the 
Northwest of the Nile Delta; 17. al-FaiyQmiya 
(Fayama), from the FaiyUm-Oasis; 18. al-A^bu- 
ghawiya (Ibtighawlya), belonging to the above- 
mentioned Madrasa; 19. al-Shanawanlya (al- 
Adjahira, al-Watiya), from the Southern Delta; 
20. al-Hanaflya, of the Hanafi sect; 21. al-Fesh- 
nlya, from Central Egypt; 22. Ibn Mu'ammar, 
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a private foundation open to all nationalities 5 
23. al-BarSbira (Barabra), Nubians; 24. Dakarnat 
Seleh, from the country round Lake Chad; 
25. al-SharkawIya, from the North East Delta, in 
honour of‘^Abd Allah al-Sharkawi [s. p., 537“ n®. 13] 
recently instituted; 26. al-HanabUa (Hanabla), 
the sect of Ibn Hanbal, very small. 

The inter-Islamic importance of the mosque 
can be seen from nothing better than from this 
list of names of visitors from countries outside of 
Egypt, which takes us from Central Africa to 
Russia and from Further India to Morocco. Poli¬ 
tical and economic affairs of course often regulate 
the attendance, hence there are great variations in 
the statistics; the improvement of methods of com¬ 
munication exercises its influence here as at the 
great Hadjdj. The division into Riwaks is, as can 
easily be seen partly according to nationality, 
partly according to sects and rarely according to 
special foundations. 

The students are called from their close con¬ 
nection with the mosque, Mu^awir (Plur. -»»), 
as learners Talib (Plur. Talabat) al-Ilm “seekers 
after knowledge”. The teachers or Professors are 
officially known as Mudarris (Plur. -««), they 
themselves take a pride in using the modest title 
Khddim ald^Ilm^ “servants of knowledge”. The 
latter like the students live, as a rule, as simply 
as possible. The Professors are supported by vo¬ 
luntary contributions and the receipts of various 
foundations. Only a few are well-off. In the same 
manner very few of the students are supported 
by the resources of their parents or relatives; most 
of them gain a modest, if not miserable, livelihood. 
The students are dependent on their own earnings 
for what is not covered by the receipts, mostly in 
kind, derived from various bequests; they under¬ 
take small duties in houses or in the Bazar, the 
reading of the Korean, education, and even handi¬ 
crafts. Since the foundation of the Khedival Library 
many find employment there as copyists. In the 
matter of dwelling, clothing and food they are 
models of economy. Hygiene is something quite 
unknown to them. The chronicles of the Azhar 
are full of brawls and revolts among the students; 
sometimes the quarrels arose from differences of 
nationality and sect, sometimes over the grants in 
kind {DJaraydt) and other gifts which an avari¬ 
cious and unscrupulous administration kept back 
from them. In accounts of the brawls among the 
students themselves, the most frequently mentioned 
are the boorish Upper Egyptian, the restless Sy¬ 
rians and the fanatic Magharba and lastly the 
occupants of the above mentioned chapel for the 
blind. 

The cultivation of learning and the method of 
instruction are carried out in a very different 
fashion from that which is usual in the West to 
day, but they remind one of the earlier periods 
of our culture. The dogmatic interdict, proceeding 
from the theological centre, which with us has 
been non-existent for centuries, still exists there 
in unmitigated harshness. The object of education 
is not research, proof, comparison or correction, 
but the true transmission of what their ancestors 
have left them. Each generation is supposed to be 
inferior to the preceding; from the Prophets there 
is a decline to his companions and their succes¬ 
sors; the independent inquirers and authorities 
(al-Mti^tahidun) lie far behind us in the dim 
and distant past. The history of the lands of Islam 


is regarded from this point of view of continued 
decline, in this case not unjustly. 

This standpoint also explains the appreciation 
of the various sciences. At the top stand the 
“transmitted” branches of knowledge, al-Ulum 
al-nakltya : Theology, Jurisprudence, Hadith, Su¬ 
fism, in the second rank come rational sciences, 
al-'^Clum al-akllya\ Philology, Metre, Rhetoric, 
Logic and .\stronomy, the latter studied almost 
entirely for practical purposes (chronology and time 
of prayer). The other sciences also, belles-lettres, 
history, geography, physical sciences, mathematics 
etc. really belong to the second group, but since 
the middle ages they have receded more and more 
into the background and, as far as they still 
survive, are only pursued out of obsolete and in¬ 
sufficient text-books. Al-Tantawl who taught in 
the Azhar about 1827, before going to St. Peters¬ 
burg mentions his lectures on the Makamdt of 
Hariri and on the Mu'^allakdt with the commen¬ 
tary of ZawzanI and adds that as far as he knew 
no one before him had treated of this subject 
there {Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenl. vii. 59). 
The extraordinary impulse which the study of 
profane sciences has received in Egypt in the 
nineteenth century under European influence, has 
not benefitted the Azhar in the slightest. This 
point will be treated of below. 

The distinction between the above mentioned 
two groups of sciences is strikingly brought out 
in the times allotted to their instruction. It is 
the custom to devote the hours of the morning 
in which the mind is freshest to the “transmitted” 
sciences on which religion and the religious or¬ 
ganisation of the state rests: the later hours are 
devoted to subsidiary sciences which owe their 
origin merely to human “reason” i^Akt). The 
evening is given over to repetition, conversation 
and meditation. 

If one enquires, not for the traditional respect 
which each branch enjoys but for its popularity, 
then jurisprudence takes first rank on account of its 
importance in public life and the numerous offices 
and emoluments connected with it. Modern 
times which have referred many legal cases to 
the international “Tribunaux mixtes” and place 
European as well as native jurists on the “tribu¬ 
naux indigenes {yil-l\dahaki 7 n al-akllyd^ have also 
interfered with the old method of studying the 
Fikh. Only Muhammadan family law remains to 
the Kadi of the old school. The subjects of phi¬ 
lology and rhetoric are very largely attended, 
especially if one includes the elementary instruction 
provided for the younger Arabs and for the nu¬ 
merous non-Arab students. Of the theological sub¬ 
jects, Dogmatics proper {al-JCalam, al- Tawhid) is 
the most studied, the exegesis of the Korean ( T-a/rlr) 
and the “holy tradition” {al-Badith al-Skarif) 
rather less. The most usual text books for all 
subjects are given in section V. 

The relationship between teacher and pupil is 
patriarchal. The students show their tutors the 
greatest respect, kiss their hands, carry their shoes 
and show them little courtesies of all sorts. They 
are fond of calling the professor ‘master’( 
or “our lord” {Mawldna). On unpopular measures 
however, opposition to those in authority soon ap¬ 
pears. The much respected al-KuwaisinI (see below 
iv. 19), who wished to introduce decency and 
order into the chapel of the blind, was thrashed 
by the refractory inmates. On holidays, appoint- 
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ments and promotions and especially also on the 
deaths of Professors or students the intimate re¬ 
lationship of the community appears most strikingly. 
On the death of a learned Professor, the Mtfadh- 
dhins call the Abrar (Sura 76 5 ff.) from the Mi¬ 
naret, the prayers and Dhikrs are endless. Robes 
of honour are worn as in ancient time as official 
distinctions by the Professors. While teaching, the 
tutor sits on a little stool of palmtwigs (Diarid'i 
or wood or squats leaning against a pillar on the 
matting (Hasird) which covers the floor of every 
mosque. The scholars sit around him in a semi¬ 
circle, whence the phrase “the circle” (al-Halka) 
like “Collegium”. The lecture is usually based on 
a text; but the texts {Matn^ plur. Mutun) of 
the oldest authorities are only very rarely in their 
hands, in place of them there are commentaries 
(Sharh^ Plur. ShuruK) which in their turn are 
again thrust into the background by glosses 
{Hashiya, Plur. Hawashi)-, superglosses and notes 
{Ta^likat). The scholar seeks to understand the 
text and makes notes after the lecture. They are 
fond of using short, rhymed manuals to aid and 
refresh the memory. There were formerly no exa¬ 
minations; the Idja%a (^Agaze)^ prized since an¬ 
cient times, the “license” and the testimonial which 
the teacher gave the student as a certificate that 
he understood a certain text, served as a gradua¬ 
tion certificate and gave him permission in his 
turn to give instruction. A Leipsic miscellany (D. C. 
166 = Vollers n*>. 729) affords us a good insight 
into the studies in the Azhar in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury of the Hi^ra. 

The relationship of the great Sunni sects to 
one another has always played an important part 
in the Azhar, especially in regard to its manage¬ 
ments. Since the time of the Fatimids the Shfa 
has been banned. The Hanabla are (as already 
mentioned) so insignificant in numbers and influ¬ 
ence that they have never attained to the Rector¬ 
ship (see below iv). The Malikis who live chiefly 
in Upper Egypt and also in the Delta have always 
held a respected position, but have not often 
attained to the Rectorship, and have never quite 
managed to attain or retain the influence which 
their numbers might warrant. The competition 
thus almost always lay between the Shaffis and 
Hanafis, the former representatives of the national 
ritual, followers of the Imam, whose very holy 
Mausoleum is visible from Cairo, the latter repre¬ 
sentatives of the ritual of the Tatars, Cauca¬ 
sians and Turks who have held the ruling power 
for centuries. The controversy, nay, struggle, conti¬ 
nues to our own times when the suzerainty of the 
Hanafi Sublime Porte has in this matter one of 
its most effective means of influence in the Nile 
valley. The official preferment of the Hanafis has 
occasionally caused conversions to this sect. The 
opposition among the learned between the strictly 
dogmatic tendency and the mystic (al-Tasaivivnf') 
must be briefly indicated here. The fonner has 
always held the chief authority, though it has been 
occasionally threatened by the other. As far as 
mysticism in its numerous forms only appears as 
secondary, peaceable or tempered with asceticism, 
it is not interfered with. It is otherwise when it 
rejects, combats or attempts to suppress the main 
doctrines of its opponents. For an inexorable and 
consistent champion of the mystic conception like 
al-Sha‘^rawI (died 973 = 1565) there was no room in 
the Azhar. The differences in the conception of 


Revelation and other questions constitute an im¬ 
passable gulf. 

In the middle ages we find an inspector {Nazir) 
at the head of the Azhar, who was chosen from 
the higher officials of the state. Each JiiwSk 
besides and each sect had its own chief (in the 
latter ShaiNi^ in the former Naklb also). It is not 
till Ottoman times that we meet with a scholarly 
head of the Azhar the Shaikh ’'Umum who may 
be compared to the Rector of the German Uni¬ 
versities (except that he is not changed every year). 
He has under him the Shaikh of the various 
divisions and deals directly with the government. 
Thanks to Djabartl’s Chronicle we have the list 
of these Rectors for more than 200 years [see 
below iv.]. 

The periods of instruction {Dars^ Plur. Durus) 
are usually broken by longer or shorter holidays 
{Batald). The longest interval lasts from the holy 
month of Radjab through Sha“ban and Ramadan 
till the close of the “little festival” in the be¬ 
ginning of Shawwal. After two months again 
comes the great sacrificial feast for several days; 
besides there are the many holy days {Mawlid^ 
Mdlid^ Plur. Mavialid) especially those of the 
Prophet and of Badawi in Tanta. 

The domestic arrangements, the management of 
the library and of the supplies are in the hands 
of the Djindi {— Djundi) who again has numerous 
minor officials and servants under him. 

III. The above sketch of the internal arrange¬ 
ments of the Azhar has dealt mainly with the 
earlier period and therefore requires to be supple¬ 
mented by an account of the improvements which 
the nineteenth century has effected. When Napo¬ 
leon’s expedition had shattered the old Turkish con¬ 
stitution to fragments, Muhammad 'All sought with 
the help of European material to erect a new 
building from the ruins. As a Turk, as an une¬ 
ducated man in the academic sense, as a man of 
action and of new ideas, he could not hold the 
Azhar in particularly high regard. The Arab spirit 
felt itself repelled by the Turkish, the oppressed 
Egyptian had for a long time hated the Ottoman 
despot; the spirit of the Azhar, ignorant of the 
world, devoted to the past, was in striking contrast 
to the matter-of-fact attitude of the new ruler, 
who regarded only the present and the future. 
In the interest of the State, Muhammad 'All did 
not hesitate to confiscate the extensive estates of 
the Azhar, although they were endowments with 
the inviolability of a religious bequest, and to do 
much harm to Professors and students. 

By the institution of the “Mission Scolaire” in 
Paris (1828) many of the best brains were taken 
from the old traditional teaching and guided on 
quite new lines. Subjects which (as already men¬ 
tioned) were placed in the lowest rank in the 
Azhar or quite neglected. Mathematics, Arithmetic, 
Physics, History, Geography etc. now took first 
rank, formed the path to office and honour, and 
threw no very favourable light on the educational 
stagnation of the Azhar. The new generation by 
the translation of European, mainly F'rench works 
into Arabic, had, since the old scholastic termi¬ 
nology did not suffice, to form a new vocabulary 
and a new style which called forth the scorn of 
the Azharites. Whoever of these young people 
came back from Paris was regarded by the cham¬ 
pions of the Azhar as insolent and affected. This 
antagonism which had developed by the time of 
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al-Tantawi (about 1830; cf. Zeiisckr. f. d. Kunde 
d. Morgenl.^ vii. 60) has continued in spite of 
many changes to the present time. The Arha- 
rites continue to scoff: the Egyptians educated 
in Europe with their not very thorough twofold 
education are like certain birds which can only 
hop or waddle on the ground, but can neither fly 
nor swim properly. 

Under Ibrahim, 'Abbas I, and Sa'id affairs pur¬ 
sued much the same course. The institution of 
new special schools did the Azhar still more 
damage. It was not till Isma'll’s reign that the 
revolution was completed. Perhaps in this matter 
also the Khedive was guided by the tendency to 
set up a purely Arab state in place of the Arab 
“herd” with an Ottoman “herdsman”. To this 
purpose a reformed Azhar conforming to modern 
ideas would be very useful. His agent w'as the 
energetic, enlightened and experienced jurist Mu¬ 
hammad al-'Abbasi al-Mahdi al-Hanafi, then Rector 
of the Azhar. He perfected a new constitution 
{^Kanuri) which had for its object the elevation 
of the position of Professors and students (Text 
in the newspaper Wadi 16 Febr. 1872). 

Incapable and unworthy elements were to be 
discarded. The melancholy situation of most of 
the professors was to be improved by fixed sala¬ 
ries. That European, particularly French ideas 
were at the bottom of it, was shown most in the 
reform of the student’s curriculum, the close of 
which had to be confirmed by examinations. An 
examining body cf six members was formed, and 
the subject of the examinations to be passed were 
defined. Distinctions and rewards of all sorts 
awaited the candidates. The theological, legal, 
philological and rhetorical sciences were divided 
into eleven subjects of examination. The petty 
jealousies of the many groups in the Azhar were 
limited, and the direction was concentrated more 
than before in the hands of the Rector. 

The zeal and good will of the reformers is not 
to be doubted but force of circumstances was 
stronger than they. From the Azhar itself arose 
an opponent to al-'Abbasi in the person of 
Mufiammad 'High, an important Maliki but a 
fanatical zealot, around whom all the opponents 
of reform gathered. The events which followed, 
the financial and political downfall, the British 
occupation and other troubles were not exactly 
favourable to the reform of an organism which 
had been stagnant for centuries. How many of the 
proposed reforms have been carried through and 
how many have remained dead letters can not 
easily be told on account of the exclusiveness of 
the Azhar. The successors of Isma'il, TawfTk 
Pasha and 'Abbas II have not been lacking in 
attention to it. The latter especially has done all 
he could to bring about another state of affairs; 
but the passive and latent resistance is too great. 
If one cares to consider analogies from European 
history he will easily understand that reform, that 
is, the steeping of the Azhar in new ideas, can 
only progress slowly if it be not actually impos¬ 
sible. There is no lack of enlightened individuals 
but the great mass has hitherto been impene¬ 
trable by any innovation. While almost all other 
departments of Egyptian institutions have been pene¬ 
trated by European influences, the Azhar stands 
alone like an island and is proud of its impene¬ 
trability; one need be under no delusions as to 
the spirit in which it is steeped. Even the few 


reforms that have been carried out seem to the 
champions of the old state of affairs a desecration 
of the place. This may be understood from the saying 
of this group: al-Azhar az^ar^ the Azhar is an 
institution deprived of its honour and glory. When 
about the year 1884 the Mahdists of the Sudan 
threatened the Nile valley also, they received 
much sympathy in the circles of the Azhar. How 
far their sympathy led to action can of course 
not be ascertained. When on the 7>h June 1896, 
the Egyptian police commanded by Europeans 
attempted to enter the Azhar during the cholera 
epidemic to carry out most necessary sanitary 
measures they were bombarded with stones, beams, 
vessels etc. by the students and had to retreat. 
Those young people for whose spiritual guidance 
their teachers were responsible, lived in the belief 
that dirt was inseparable from holiness and that 
the inviolability of even the closets of the Azhar 
was a part of “holding fast to their religion” 
{al-Tamassiik bi 'l-Din). Incidents of this kind 
explain the situation better than the mere letter 
of the statutes, or semi- or official explanations. A 
great students’ revolt took place in 1909. 

For the statistics of the internal affairs of the Azhar 
in modern times we have various statements which 
often differ from one another considerably. 'All 
Mubarak, who rvorked on the records of the Dlwan 
al-Awljaf, gives for the year 1293 (1875): 325 
teachers (Shaikhs) of whom 147 were Shafi'is, 
99 Malikis, 76 Hanafts and 3 Hanballs. For many 
years no Hanbali is said to have taught in the 
Azhar (al-Khitat al-djadlda^ iv. ,4 above). Further 
he gives 10,780 students comprising 5,631 Shafi'is, 
3,826 Malikis, 1,238 Hanafts, 25 Hanballs. These 
figures agree very well with those given for 
several years of the same decade by I. Goldziher 
(published in Ebers’ Agypten^ ii. 88). The Russo- 
Turkish war is adduced as the cause of the serious 
drop in the figures in 1877, but the decline in 
the number of Professors from 325 (1876) to 231 
(1877) is not explained by it. An official report 
for 1892, soon after the accession of 'Abbas II 
gives 178 Professors (according to sects 79, 61, 
35 i 3) 3 nd only 8,437 (?) students (according to 
sects: 3494t> .2,508, 1,774, 36). The not unimportant 
difference of these figures from those given above 
is explained by the fact that the'official account gives 
only the regular paid teachers and the students 
proper, while the general statistics include the 
other teachers and also the scholars of the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools connected with the 
Azhar. In i 899 ) *91 -Shaikhs and 8,246 students 
were given; for 1901-1902 on the other hand 
251 “Professors” and 10,403 students (Heidborn, 
in the Preuss. Jahrbucher^ 1903, cxii. 1908). In 
1906 there were 312 teachers and 9,069 students 
[cf. p. 201“]. 

All accounts of the yearly expenses of maintaining 
the Azhar must be taken with still more caution. 
In 1875 the income is said to have been 275,64614 
Turkish piastres, the expenses 390,834=8 piastres. 
'All Mubarak, who examined the matter more 
deeply, prefers to remain silent on this point. 
The official report above mentioned gives for 
1892 total figures of £ 4,382 and 10,000 loaves 
daily. On the other hand for 1901-1902 £ 10,001 
are mentioned and 13,510 loaves of bread daily. 
The £ 14,001 are divided as follows: the ministry 
of Finance contributes 6,611, the Diwan al-Awkaf 
only 5,757 and the endowments of the various 
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Riwalfs total only 1632. One may assume that the 
official report gives only the expenses of the Awkaf 
without the contribution of the state (regulated 
according to requirement). 

IV. Thanks to the excellent Chronicle of al- 
Djabartl we possess a list of the Rectors (Shaikh^ 
Plur. Mash^iMi) of the Azhar from 1100 A. H. 
onwards, who are chosen from the most pro¬ 
minent scholars (the office of Rector is called 
the Mashyakhd). We find among them important 
and unimportant men; some were capable as 
administrators but not learned, others the oppo¬ 
site. The favour of the Ottoman Pashas seems 
to have formerly played an important part in the 
selection. The jealousies of the various sects be¬ 
came evident on elections to the Mashyakka. 

We are told that the oldest Shaikhs of the 
Azhar were: 

I. the Maliki Muhammad b. “^Abd Allah al- 
Khirashi (KhirshI, died lioi), known as a com¬ 
mentator on various texts; 2. Muhammad al-Nashrati 
(died 1120), likewise a Maliki. Then followed a 
fierce contest between the adherents of 3. Ahmad 
al-NafarawI und 4. of ^Abd al-Bakl al-Kallnl, who 
W’as at last victorious. The students in the mosque 
settled the contest with weapons and left a number 
of dead and wounded. After the death of Kalini 
followed 5. the wealthy ilaliki Muhammad Sha- 
nan (died 1133); 6. the Maliki Ibrahim b. Musa 
’ 1 -FaiyumI (born 1062, died H37); 7. the §hafi'l 
'Abd Allah al-ShabrSwi, famous as a poet and 
litterateur (died 1171); 8. the pious and learned 
ghafi'l Muhammad b. Salim al-Hifnl al-Khalwatl 
(died n8l); 9. 'Abd al-Ra'uf al-SadjinI (died 
1182); lo. Ahmad b. 'Abd al-Mun'im al-Daman- 
hOrl (died 1190). Then arose a struggle which 
lasted a year between the supporters of the 
Hanafi ll. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 'Omar al-'Arishl 
(died 1193) and of the 12. Shafi'i Ahmad al- 
'ArusT (died 1208). In the same year there were 
several disturbances among the students on other 
questions, partly between the Syrians and the 
Maghariba, partly against the authorities and gover¬ 
ning body on account of food etc. due to the 
students being withheld. The period of office of 
13. the Shafi'i Rector 'Abd Allah al-Shar- 
kawl (died 1227 = 1812) was one of the most 
important periods in the history of the Azhar 
because the Napoleonic expedition with all its 
horrors and troubles fell within it. Al-Sharkawl 
is well-known from several dogmatic, Sufi and 
historical publications, and is looked upon as one 
of the most distinguished occupants of the office. 
After his death the students again divided into 
two parties, of which one wanted 14. Mahdl, the 
other 15. Muhammad al-ShanawanI (died 1233). 
Al-Mahdi held the rectorship for a nominal period 
only and had to make way for his opponent. There 
followed 16. Ahmad al-'ArusI (died 1245), then 

17. Ahmad b. 'All al-Damhudji (died 1246), next 

18. the enlightened Hasan b. Muhammad al-'Attar 
(died 1250), famous as a scholar, poet and stylist. 
He was followed by 19. the learned Hasan al- 
Kuwaisinl (died 1254); 20. Ahmad al-Sha^im 
al-Saftl (died 1263); 21 Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-Badjurl (Baidjurl, died 1277), very celebrated as 
a scholar, but weak as an administrator. When he 
became unfit for his task through old age a board of 
four guardians {arbifat Wukal'^) was appointed 
which was dissolved by 23. Mustafa ’l-AriisI (tUl 
1287) in 1281. He prepared the reforms which 


under his successor, the above (iii.) mentioned 
24. Muhammad al-'AbbasI al-Mahdi al-Hanafi were 
carried through with the strong support of the 
Khedive Isma'il. In the year of the rebellion 
(1299 = 1882) he had to give way for a brief period 
to Muhammad al-EnbabI but soon recovered his 
office and held it till 1304 (3. Rabi' II.) when he 
was again deposed by Muhammad al-Enbabi, a 
learned but pedantic man opposed to all innova¬ 
tions. Al-Enbabi did not execute the commission 
imposed on him by the government to write a 
history of the Azhar from the original documents. 
He was replaced in 1313 (1895) t>y 26. the Hanafi 
Hassiina al-NawawI who was deposed by 27. the 
Hanafi 'Abd al-Rahman al-NawawI in 1317(1899) 
who died immediately after. The 28. Maliki Selim 
al-Bishrl followed him in 1317 (1899) who had 
been chief of the Malikis since 1305 (1888); he 
was succeeded in 1323 (1905) by 29. the Shafi'i 
'Abd al-Rahman al-Sharblnl. 

V. The text-books used in the Azhar give us 
an insight into the scientific and literary taste 
of recent centuries. That the older texts were 
gradually more and more suppressed has already 
been mentioned. We notice the same phenomenon 
in other systems which have fallen victims to dog¬ 
matic stagnation. This explains the great difference 
between the tastes of the European Arabist and 
that of the Arabs themselves of which the spirit 
of the Azhar is typical. Just as strongly as we 
incline towards the older, fundamental and more 
creative literature, the Eastern mind inclines to 
the more recent explanatory works of hairsplitting 
commentators. 

Since the great activity of printing-presses, and 
partly through the medium of the Khedival Library, 
even 'Ulama^ of the old school have begun to devote 
their attention to the noble works of ancient 
times (Adab, Poetry, Philology, History etc.). The 
influence of the Kor'an and the importance of 
sacred tradition have been the means of the oldest 
works especially in Hadith (rather less in Tafsir), 
remaining in honour. 

If we go through the curriculum of the Azharite 
and begin with grammar then the first work to be 
mentioned on this subject is the A^urrumlya 
(^D/arrumtya) of Muhammad b. Dawiid al-Sinhadji 
(died 723). Of the numerous elucidations of this 
manual the commentary of Hasan al-KafrawI (died 
1202) and that of I^alid al-Azharl (died 905) 
with the annotations of Abu ’ 1 -Nadja’ and of'Attar 
are the most popular. For the advanced courses 
the works of 'Abd Allah b. Yusuf b. Hisham 
(died 761) viz. Katr al-Nad'a^ Shudhur al- Dh ahab 
and Mughni 'l-Labtb with numerous commentaries 
and glosses are used; also the Alfiya of Ibn 
Malik (died 672) with the commentaries of Ibn 
'.Lkll (died 769) and of Eshmunl (about 900: a 
gloss on it by Sabban died 1206) and others: 
more rarely the Lamlyat al-Af'^al of Ibn Malik. 

Of the numerous dictionaries of earlier times 
the Kamus of FIruzabadI was so commonly used 
that the name in modern times generally has the 
meaning of “dictionaij”. The Sahah of Dj awhari 
has also always had a good name. It was only Euro¬ 
pean influence that brought other collections espe¬ 
cially the Tddj al-Arils and Lisan ald'Arab to 
positions of honour. It required the intervention 
of a European diplomat to complete the prin¬ 
ting of the Lisan which had come to a stand¬ 
still. What we look for in such a work, namely 
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the explanation more especially of the ancient 
poetry, is quite foreign to Arab ideas. Reference 
to the ordinary meaning is only made to illustrate 
the theological meaning of a word. When the 
printing of the Lisan -was completed in 1368 
(1891) an official notice recommended the work 
in the following words: “Cet excellent ouvrage, 
qui entre autres choses d'une utilite incontestable, 
resout le sens mysterieux des versets du Coran 
et des traditions, dont I’interpretation a fait I’objet 
de controverses innombrables, merite a bien des 
titres I’admiration des savants” etc. 

The rhetorical subjects which are little esteemed 
by us are naturally connected with the philolo¬ 
gical. The Risala of Abu ' 1 -Kasim al-Samarkandl 
(about 890) on Isti^arat (Metaphors) with numerous 
commentaries and glosses is very popular, also the 
Risala of Dardir (died 1201) who was a famous 
MalikI jurist; and that of Sabhan. For the ad¬ 
vanced courses the Talkhis al-Miftah of Kazwini 
(died 739) taken, of the commentaries the fa¬ 
vourite is the Miitawwal of TaftazanI Sa‘d al- 
Din (died 79 i)- Since philosophical questions have 
been forgotten for centuries, logic alone of this 
branch is studied. This is based on the “Scala” (al- 
SuUani) of Akhdarl (about 941) with many com¬ 
mentaries, the Isagoge of Porphyrius in the adap¬ 
tation of Abharl (died 683) likewise often anno¬ 
tated, the Shamsiya of 'All b. ‘Omar al-Kazwini 
(died 675) and the compendium of the theolo¬ 
gian Muhammad b. Yusuf al-SanusI (died 892). 

At the head of theological subjects stand dog¬ 
matics with its systems, compendiums and cate¬ 
chisms. The large and small ^Aktda of SanusI, 
just mentioned are very popular; so arethe^Vza/- 
hara of Ibrahim b. Ibrahim al-Laljani (died 1041) 
and the Kharlda of the already mentioned Dardir, 
all with numerous commentaries of ancient and 
modern times e. g. by Muhammad al-Emir, al- 
Hudhudi, al-SharljawI, al-Badjari. The literature 
of the “Molid” of the Prophet and the poetry 
devoted to his praise (^MadlK) must also be men¬ 
tioned here. 

On the Hadith the old, canonical collections, 
notably al-Bukhari are still much read by scholars 
while more recent, smaller collections are used 
in teaching. The most important of these is the 
al-Didmf al-saghir of Suyuti (died 911) with 
supplement, notes, extracts and new adaptations. 
A special branch of this field is Prophetology, 
the dogmatic conception of the personality of 
Muhammed. Highly valued works on this subject 
are the Shamliil of TirmidhI (died 279), and the 
Mawdhib al-laduniyd of al-KastellanI (died 923) 
the ^ifd of Kadi lyad (died 544). Of the many 
works dealing with the technical language of the 
tradition (^Afustalah aAHadltJC) the favourites are 
the Baikuntya^ whose author lived in the eleventh 
(seventeenth) century and the short text called 
after its opening words Ghardmi sahth. 

On the Tafsir the once celebrated commen¬ 
tary of al-Zama khsh arl has fallen much into 
disuse through theological changes, and it is only 
through European influence that that of al-Tabari has 
been recently deemed worthy of printing. The 
great commentary of Fakhr al-Din al-R^i (died 
606) is very popular: further may be mentioned 
the work of the Djalalain, al-Mahalll (died 864) 
and of al-Suyuti (died 911) with the gloss of Su- 
laiman al-D]ammal (died 1209); also the Sirddj 
al-muntr of Khatib al-Sharbini (died 977) and 


the Irshad alAAkl al-salim of the Turk Abu 
’ 1 -Su‘ud al-Tmadi (died 982). More rarely used 
are al-BaidawI (died 716) and his commentators 
al-Khafadii. Shaikhzade and others. 

The doctrine of fundamental principles (a/- 
Usiil) common to the great sects is readily studied 
from the ShafiT Diam’’ al-Diaiudnit' of ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Subkl (died 771). 

In other respects each sect goes its own way. 

Among the Shafi'is the Minhd^ al-THlilin 
of Nawawl (died 676) extracted from the ATuhar- 
rar of al-Rafi‘i (died 613) holds an unrivalled 
position. The most popular commentaries on the 
Minhddy are the Nihdya of al-Ramll (died 1044) 
and the Tuhfat al-Muhtdi^ of Ibn Hadjar al- 
Haitaml (died 974 or 973; cf. on this commen¬ 
tary Snouck Hurgronje in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Alorgenl. Gesellsch.^ LIII, 142). Two works of 
Zakariya^ al-Ansari (died 926), the al-Tahrir and 
the Manha^ al-Tulldb are also popular; there 
are also the commentaries of Ibn Kasim al-GhazzI 
(died 918) called, al-Kawl al-mukhtdr and the 
al-Ikti^ of Khatib al-Sharbinl and the compendium 
{ATuhhlasar^ Alatri) of Abu Shudja' al-isfahani 
(about 500). 

Among the Hanafis the formerly highly cele¬ 
brated Hiddya of ‘All al-MarghinanI (died 593) 
with its many commentaries has lost ground be¬ 
fore more recent works. The Kanz al-DakWik of 
‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Nasafi (died 710) is 
popular with the commentaries of al-‘AinI (died 
857)5 of Mulla (Munla) Miskin (about 950), of Ibn 
Nudjaim (died 970), of Mustafa al-Ta^I (died 1192); 
further may be mentioned the Nur al-Iddh of 
Hasan al-Shurunbulali: (died 1069) the selections 
from it, the Mardki 'l-Falah with the gloss of al- 
Tahtawi (died 1231); also ai-Haskafl’s (died 1088) 
commentary (al-Durr al-Mukhtdr) with the gloss 
of Ibn ‘Abidin (died 1753) on the Tanwxr al- 
Absar of Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Timur- 
tashl (Demirdashi died 1004); likewise the C^az-a?- 
al-Ahkam and the commentary Diirar aUHukkdm 
of Mulla Khusraw (died 885). Ibn Nudjaim men¬ 
tioned as a commentator devised also a favourite 
system {al-Ashbah wa'l-NazaHr) and a collection 
of judicial decisions. 

Of the earlier literature of the Malikls besides 
the fundamental work, the Muwatta’ of Malik b. 
Anas (died 179), the chief that have survived are, 
the Risala of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Abl Zaid al-Kaira- 
wanl (died 388) with many commentaries, e. g. that 
of Abu T-Hasan ‘All al-Shadhili (died 939), of 
al-Tata^i (died 942) and of al-Adjhurl (died 1066). 
For the rest Khalil b. Ishak (died 767) with his 
compendium holds a similar position to al-NawawI 
among the Shafi‘ls. Nearly all prominent Malikls 
have expounded his Mukhtasar^ among them Tata^ 
al-Adjhurl, ‘Abd al-Bski b. Yusuf al-ZurkanI (died 
1099), al-KhirshI (Khirashl; died Itoi),'al-DardIr 
(died 1201) and Muhammad ‘Illsh (died 1299). 
Another important text-book is the Mukaddima 
of ‘Abd al-BarF al-AshmawI with the commentary 
of Ahmad b. Turk! (about 992) and the Mukad¬ 
dima known as '^Izzlya which has been explained 
by Ibn Turki, al-Flshl and al-Zurkani. 

The more recent literature of the Hanballs is 
as small as the number of its adherents! The Dalil 
al-Tdlib of Mar‘l b. Yusuf (died 1033), and the 
Muntaha 'l-Iradat of Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Futuhl are popular. 

The law of inheritance {al-FarWid) which is 
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common to all the great sects is usually studied 
from the Sira^iya and the Rahbtya. 

The sciences in general studied in the Azhar 
are treated of in: Nasr al-Huwaihl, al-Mabadi^ 
al-nasriya li-mashhur al-Uturn (Kairo, 

1320). The most popular texts, especially those in 
verse have been frequently reprinted recently as 
Mutun^ e.g. Cairo, 1306, 349 pp.; 1302, 
239 P-P-1 lithogr. 

VI. Like other academies, the Azhar has in 
course of time acquired important treasures in 
books which serve partly for study and partly for 
teaching. When the Khedival Library was founded 
in 1870 and the mostly abandoned madrasas had 
to give up their collections for this purpose, the 
Azhar was left untouched, much to the disadvan¬ 
tage of Arab studies in Europe. It would have 
been better to make a division and leave the text 
books to the Azhar and to give the scientific 
works to the new library. Our knowledge of the 
contents of these collections is therefore not only 
insufficient but (what is worse) one cannot be 
certain that the works mentioned in the old cata¬ 
logues still survive. J. L. Burckhardt compiled a 
list based on his own examination and published 
it in 1816 {A Catalogue of Books in the ATosque al- 
Ashar). A selection from the contents of the'Azhar 
and other Madrasas was published from a Vienna 
Codex by G. Flugel (Ha^djl Khalifa, vii, I —22). 

From an official catalogue of 1268 (1851) I take 
the following. The divisions, Riwaks, and en¬ 
dowments are distinguished as follows. I. Turks; 
2. Syrians; 3. Kurds; 4. Ma gh ar(i)ba; 5. al-Nadj- 
djan; 6. al-Sa'aTda; 7. Riyafa (from the Delta) 
or Mana’ifa (from the Manuflya) or Shaikh al- 
Shanawanl; 8. Bahar(i)wa (from the Behera); 
9. Shaikh al-Badjurl; 10. al-Madrasa al-Ibtigha- 
wlya; ll. al-Fulata (Central-Africa); 12. al-Shaikh 
Te^lib; 13. al-Danash(i)ra (from DanSshar and 
district); 14. Ibn Mu'ammar; 15. al-Madrasa al- 
Tabarslya; 16. al-gharkawl; 17. al-Shubrakhitl; 
18. al-Hunud; 19. al-Baghdadiya; 20. al-Daman- 
huri; 21. al-Bashabisha (from Bishbesh and neigh¬ 
bourhood); 22. al-Dakar(i)na or Selehlya; 23. 
Darfor; 24. Yemenites; 25. Barab(i)ra; 26. Java¬ 
nese; 27. al-^Imara al-djadida or Muhammad al- 
Mugharbil; 28. Sulaimaniya; 29. 'Isa Efendi; 
30. Fayama; 31. Djabartlya. The richest are the 
Turks, the Maghar(i)ba, the Syrians, the Sa'aTda 
and Kurds, smaller numbers belong to the al- 
Nadjdjarl, the Riyafa, the Danash(i)ra, al-Daman- 
hurl and the two old madrasas (10, 15); the 
remaining vary from too to 200 volumes or less. 
The total number of books, entered in this cata¬ 
logue may exceed 8,000 works in almost 19,000 
volumes. No official numbers since that time are 
known to me. 

Bibliography. On the building see i., 
end. — al-Makrizf, Khitat.^ ii, 273—277; al- 
Suyutl, Husn al-Muhadara (1299), ii, 181 etseq.\ 
al-Ejabartl’s Chronicle and 'All Mubarek’s al- 
Khitat al-^adtda., iv. 19—44, who as an enligh¬ 
tened individual and the reformer of the modern 
school-system deals with the subject in an unpre¬ 
judiced manner. Mustafa Bairam, Risala ft TcPriyi 
al-Azhar (Cairo, Tamaddun, 1321), a short, un¬ 
assuming, history (school, teachers, pupils, and 
management). The author who presented the pam¬ 
phlet to the Hamburg Oriental Congress in 1902 
is a son of the Muhammad Bairam mentioned in 
the Tleitschr. d. Deatsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xlv. 


358. More thorough is Sulaiman Rasad al-Hanafi 
al-Zaiyatl, Kanz al-Dyawhar ft Td'rikh al-Azhar 
(which appeared in 1322). It treats in five sections 
of the history of the building, various important 
parts of the institution, the rectorship, the inner 
history, customs and statistics. The other small, 
theological schools of Egypt are included. In the 
beginning of 1323 (spring 1905) was published: 
rfnidl Madjlis Iddrat al-Azhar 1312—1322 
(Cairo, 1323). Under the misleading title which 
leads one to expect an official report, a scathing 
attack on the faults and weaknesses of the ruling 
system is concealed. The obviously well-informed 
author spares neither the most respected scholars 
nor the Khedive and the camarilla of the' Abd'm 
palace. The greed of the professors is especially 
criticised and next to that their ignorance. The 
pamphlet is an important sign of the times. Of quite 
another sort is Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-AhmadI 
al-Zawahirl, al-^Ilm wa 'l-’^Ulam^ wa Nizam 
al-Ta‘^rtm (Tanta, 1904). It is part i. of a work 
to be called: al-Tddlim al-isldmtya. The work 
deals in nine chapters with scholars, theological 
schools, sciences, method of teaching, the edu¬ 
cation of the people, elementary instruction, 
paedagogics, the necessary reforms and the theo¬ 
logical control. A moral sincerity such as is here 
shown, would be a rarity even amongst us, much 
more so is it in stagnant Islam. The combination 
of the purely Islamic point of view with a 
great susceptibility to the good that comes from 
other sources is most remarkable. Islam should 
learn not only from Europe but also from China 
and Japan. Among the subjects to be studied 
the propagation of Islam (Z>a'ic<z, Risala) is 
mentioned. The author desires annual Islamic 
congresses but without Panislamism. Other means 
of culture he seeks in learned commissions, in 
the production of an encyclopaedia, in the spread 
of university instruction among the people. Islam 
is to be purified of fables and other encum¬ 
brances. He warns his readers against speculative 
philosophy. The book is, at all events, a bril¬ 
liant testimony to the author’s genuine convic¬ 
tions and idealism. Cf. also al-Kanz al-anviar 
ft Fadd‘il Dfdmf al-Azhar (^JCat. Landberg, 
Leiden, N”. 263). Further I. Goldziher in 
G.Ebers, Acgypten.^ ii. 71—90; A. v. Kremer, 
Aegypten, ii. 50 ff.; E. Dor, L'Instruction pu- 
blique en Egypte (1872), pp. 373—378; Jacoub 
Artin, VInstruction publique en Egypte (1889); 
p. 34 IT., 205 f.; Vollers in Trubner’s Minerva 
sub Cairo, especially iii, 1894; A. Malian, in 
al-MasJtrik., vi. 49—60; A. Heidbom, in the 
Breuss. Jahrbitcher cxii. (1903), 95—119; 
and in Westermanns Monatsh.., xciv, 819—829 
(with Illustrations); P. Arminjon, Universites 
musulmanes d'Egypte., in the Revue de Paris., 
1904; and Venseignement., la doctrine et la vie 
dans les Universites musulmanes d'Egypte (Paris, 
1907); Krymski and Miller, Wsiemusulmanski- 
universitet pri meceti Azkhar (cf. Or, Bibl.., 
xvii. N°. 5590), after al-Mashrik., iv. 94 ff.; 
M. Bobba, La fiorita Garri'a El-Azrar (cf. ibid.., 
xvii. N°. 5623). (K. Vollers.) 

al-AZHARI Ahmad b. 'Ata'’ Allah b. Aihuad 
wrote in the year n6i (1748) the work on Rhe¬ 
toric Nihdyat al-Pdyaz fi 'l-flakika zva 'l-Mudfdz., 
which is preserved in Berlin (see Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeichnis der arab. Hss.., N°, T2.%<f) with a com¬ 
mentary by his son. (Brockelmann.) 
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al-AZHARI IbrahIm b. Sulaiman al-Hanafi 
wrote about the year lioo (1688) al-Risala al- 
mukhtara fi Manahi ^l-Ziyara^ ia which he shows 
that it is illegal on visiting graves, to touch or 
kiss them, or lie upon them (s. Ahlwardt, Ver- 
zeicknis der arab* Hss. der Kgl. Bibliothek zu 
Berlin^ N®. 2694) as well as a monograph on the 
Fikh precepts regarding expectoration, kissing, and 
embracing, entitled Rahik al-Fii-daws fi lliiim 
al-Rik wal-Baws (ib. 5596). (Brockelmaxn.) 

al-AZHARI ^alid b. ‘Abd Allah b. AbI Bakr 
al-DjardjawI, Arab philologist died on the 19. 
MuhaiTam 905 = 26. Aug. 1499 in Cairo. His 
chief work is the al-Mukaddima al-Azhariya fl 
'^Ilm aFArablya^ printed with a commentary by the 
author at Bulak, 1252. There are glosses on it by 
Hasan b. al-'Attar printed at Bulak, 1284 and 
Cairo, 1307 (ttt addition a Takrlr by Muhammad 
al-Anball on the margin of his glosses to the 
Adjtin-uiinya^ Cairo, 1319) and by Abu T-Xadja’ 
(Cairo, 1312). Of his commentaries there are 
printed that on Ibn Hisham’s al-Rrab ^an Kaw^id 
<zb~I^rab entitled MiiwasAl al-tulldb ild Kawa^'id 
al-Rrab (Stambul, 1285 and Kairo, 1292), that on 
the Adfurrumlya (Amsterdam, 1756, ed. Schnabel; 
Bulak, 1259, 1290); thereon Glosses by Muhammad 
Mudjahid Abu ’ 1 -Nadja’ (Bulak, 1284; Kairo, 1305, 
1306, 1319, ed. Carletti, Tunis, 1290), thereon 
Superglosses hy Muhammad al-Anbabi (Kairo, 1319). 
as well as by Ibn al-Hadjdj (Fes); that on the part 
of Ibn Malik’streating of inflection, entitled 
Tamrln al-Tullab fi Sinaia/ al-Rrdb (Cairo, 1289, 
tSoS, 1310; iu 4 voll., edited by al-HurinI, 
Bulak, 1294, Tunis, 1290, 1292). Besides these, there 
are still preserved a commentary by him on the Mu- 
kaddima al-D^azariya fi (Mss. see Broc- 

kelmann, Gesck. d, arab. Litter^ and a work entitled 
al-Alghaz al-nahwiya {Fihrist al-Kiitub al-’-arabiya 
fi 'l-JCutubkhdna al-Khedlwtya^ vii, 59, 190). 

Bibliography. Sharaf al-DTn al-No'manI, 
al-Rawd al-athlr fl md tayassara min Akhbdr 
Ahl al-Karn al-sdbf ild Khitdm al-Karn al- 
^Askir, cod. Berl. Wetzst., ii. 289 (Ahlwardt, 
VorzAohniss, No. 9886) ii. fol. 123''; "All Mubarak, 
al-Khitat al-djadlda, x. 53; Brockelmann, Gisch. 
d. arab. Litt..^ ii, 27. (Brockelma.v.n.) 

^AZIM (a.), great; al-'^Azim^ the Great, is one 
of the_names of God. 

"AZIMA (a.). From the dictionary meaning 
“earnest, inviolable expression of the will, firm 
decision” various special applications of the word 
have developed. 

1. In Law, "Azima denotes an inviolable com¬ 

mand i. e. the divine law in itself without reference 
to possible serious obstacles to its being followed. 
Correlative to it is exemption given by 

the lawgiver for certain cases of prevention, or 
complete dispensation from observance of the law 
(e. g. the breaking of a law concerning food in 
cases of necessity where adherence to the law 
might be dangerous to health or life). Cf. Gold- 
ziher, Zahiriten.^ p. 68. 

2. In Theurgy "Azima means magical adjuration; 

thence also the application of magic formulae from 
which certain effects are expected. Cf. Ndldeke- 
Festschrift^ p. 307 ff. (GoLUZlHER.) 

AZIMECH, a star of the first magnitude in the 
constellation of the virgin {Spica virginis). The 
name goes back to the Arab designation al-Simdk 
al-a^zal [q. v.]. 

AZIMUT (from the Arabic al-Samt^ the zenith) 


is the angle which the parallel of altitude through 
any star or earthly object makes with the meri¬ 
dian. In Astronomy it is reckoned from the 
southern point of the horizontal circle to West, 
North, and East from 0° to 360°, while surveyors 
begin at the north point and count from there to 
the East, South and West from 0° to 360°. In 
both cases therefore the counting, is made in the 
direction of motion of the hands of a clock, only 
the starting point of counting, that is the zero 
point, is different in astronomy from in Geodesy. 
The Azimut of a star or object is decided by the 
arch read on the horizon or Almukantarat which is 
enclosed by the parallel of altitude and the meridian. 
The Altazimut, the theodolite or in simpler cases, 
with reference to the magnetic declination, the com¬ 
pass serves to determine it. (Mahler.) 

"AZIZ (a.), mighty, valuable; aid Aziz, the 
Mighty is one of the 99 names of God and in 
the Korean (12, 30) also a designation of Potiphar 
[see kitfIr]. 
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’l-Fath "Othman, an Aiyubid, son of Saladin 
was born in Cairo on the 8 Djumada I 567 
(6 February, 1172). In 582 (1186-1189), when 
IS years old, he became governor of Egypt. On 
the death of his father he inherited Egypt, where 
he reigned from 589 till his early death on the 
27 Muharram 595 (29 November 1198). The 
events of his reign are dealt with in the articles 
al-".adil I and al-.afdal. He w'as an amiable but 
weak prince. He did his best to be just but could 
not be master of the difficult political situation 
in which Egypt was then placed. Nevertheless his 
subjects loved him. In his youth he had pursued 
serious studies in the Hadith. He was entombed 
near the ImSm al-Shafi"l. 

Bibliography.- E. Blochet, Histoire 
(TEgypte de Makrizi, pp. 216—250 and the 
Bibliography to al-afdal and al-‘adil I. 

_ _ (C. H. Becker.) 

AL- AZIZ BI’LLAH, AbU Mansur, born on the 
14‘h of Muharram 344 (May ii'tli 955) was the 
second son of al-Mu‘izz, the Fatimid conqueror 
of Egypt. His elder brother, "Abdallah, having 
died in 364 (974), al-"AzIz became his father’s 
successor at the latter’s death ia Rabi" ii. 365 
(Dec. 676). He was not formally proclaimed, how¬ 
ever, till the lo'h of Dhu’l-Hidjdja 365 (Aug. 9th 
975 ), thus becoming the fifth Fatimid and the 
first of this dynasty to commence his caliphate 
in Egypt. Of a somewhat luxurious nature al- 
Azlz spent vast sums on garments of a fashion 
and magnificence hitherto unknown to the 
Egyptians; new dishes were served at his table 
and his love of rarities brought many strange 
animals and birds to Cairo. In this city and its 
environs, new mosques, palaces, bridges, canals 
and dry docks were built. Such extravagance and 
even the really necessary improvements made heavy 
demands upon the treasury. These al-"AzIz met by 
a strict control of his exchequer; he was the first to 
give fixed salaries to his servants and retainers, for¬ 
bidding all bribes and presents, and commanding 
that no payment should be made without a 
written order. In this he was ably seconded by his 
vizier, \a"kub b. Killis, a converted Jew, who 
served him for fifteen years. Upon Ibn Killis’ death 
Omar al-'Addad, Abu Fadl Dja"far b. al-Furat’ 
Abu "AbdalUh al-Husain b. al-Hasan al-Bazyar’ 
Abu Muhammad Ibn "Ammar, al-Fadl b. Salih and 
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“^Isa b. Nestorius held office in rapid succession. 
The appointment of Ibn Nestoriixs, as well as that 
of a Jew, Manasseh, to the chief secretaryship 
in Syria, were in accord with the Fatimid policy 
of toleration in regard to religion and race. But 
in the case of al-^AzIz, special influence was exerted 
by his Christian wife, the mother of his son and 
heir al-Hakim. Her two brothers were appointed 
Melkite patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
by the caliph’s express, though irregular, command, 
and the Christians never enjoyed so much tole¬ 
ration as under his rule. The Coptic patriarch, 
Ephraim, who stood in high favour with al- 
'Aziz, obtained permission to rebuild the church 
of Abu Saifain outside Fustat and all oppo¬ 
sition to this grant on the part of the Muham¬ 
madans was summarily suppressed by the caliph. 
Indeed, he even went so far as to encourage dis¬ 
cussions between Christian and Muhammadan di¬ 
vines [see IBN al-nh'^ian] and to refuse to perse¬ 
cute apostacy on the part of a Muhammadan, 
though he was the first to institute the custom 
that the caliph went in state to the mosque every 
Friday in Ramadan, the month of fasting, and 
performed the prescribed service in the presence of 
the people. Such appointments and grants natu¬ 
rally gave ofience to the Muhammadans. To pacify 
them, al-'AzIz from time to time removed obno¬ 
xious ofKcials, but harem influence, at least in 
the case of Ibn Nestorius, and the need of their 
advice soon restored those who had been dismis¬ 
sed. The discontented were forced to reconcile 
themselves to this policy by a firm administra¬ 
tion backed by a powerful army, for which ah'Aziz 
was the first of his family to adopt the fateful 
policy of importing Turkish troops. The caliph had 
scarcely any cause to call upon his forces to quell 
insurrections at home, though, on the other hand, 
active service was demanded of them abroad. The 
Turkish general Aftakin, who, after the intervention 
of the Karmatis which severed Syria from Egypt, 
had restored the name of the “^Abbasid caliph at 
Damascus, emboldened by the death of al-Mu'^izz 
advanced upon Sidon which he conquered, and 
then proceeded as far as Tiberias, whence he 
returned to Damascus. Thither Djawhar was dis¬ 
patched in 365 (976), but after besieging the city 
for two months retreated to Ascalon upon al- 
Hasan’s al-A‘^sam al-Karmatl coming to Aftaktn’s 
relief. The allies pursued the Egyptians and the 
veteran Fatimid general was forced to promise 
Aftakin valuable presents in order to extricate 
himself from a precarious position and return to 
Egypt. Immediately upon his arrival, al-'^.\zlz in 
person advanced into Palestine and defeated the 
allied forces in the year 367 (977), capturing Afta¬ 
kin, but with characteristic generosity pardoning 
him and showering honours upon him. In spite of 
this victory, Damascus was still but nominally under 
the control of Egypt. Kassam, one of Aftakln’s coun¬ 
sellors straightway usurped authority over the city, 
and withstood all attempts to remove him on the 
part of the generals Abu Mahmud, al-Fadl b. 
Salih, Salman b. Dja'far b. Fallah and Djaish b. 
Samsama, till he was forcibly ejected in 372 (982) 
by Yaltakin, who had been sent to Ramla to dis¬ 
cipline al-Mufarradj b. Daghfal. Owing to a revolt 
on the part of the Maghrib! troops at Cairo in 
373 C 9 ^ 3 " 9 S 4 ) Yaltakin was recalled and Damas¬ 
cus was entrusted to Badjkur, who had quarrel¬ 
led with his master the Hamdanid Abu Ma'^all 
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SaM al-Dawla. Exceedingly ambitious, the new 
governor assumed command of RaWca and al- 
Rahba, endeavoured to strengthen his position by 
making treaties with neighbouring rulers, and even 
went so far as to treat with the Buwaihid Baha^ 
al-Dawla and Sa‘d al-Dawla for Hims. Upon their 
refusal, Ba^kur again turned to al-'AzIz and re¬ 
quested reinforcements to capture Halab from 
SaM al-Dawla. The Caliph, not unwilling to extend 
his power, agreed and commanded Nazzal, the 
prefect of Tripolis and other Syrian generals to 
support him. These, however, at the instigation 
of Ibn Nestorius, deserted him at the critical 
moment and Ba^kur betrayed by some of his 
own troops, sufiered a crushing defeat and later, 
denounced by an Arab with whom he had taken 
refuge, w'as executed at the order of SaM al-Dawla. 
Five years later al-'^AzIz persuaded by his general 
Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-MaghribI, once more sent an army 
under Mangutakin against Halab now in the hands 
of Abu’l-Fads^il the son of Sa'^d al-Dawla. After 
defeating an army of 50,000 men dispatched to 
the relief of this city by the Byzantine governor 
of Antioch, the Fatimid general besieged the city 
for thirteen months in 383-384 (993-994), where¬ 
upon the Emperor Basil II himself, abandoning 
a campaign against the Bulgarians, came to its 
relief. At his approach the Egyptians retired, and 
the Emperor sacked Hims and Shaizar, and made 
an unsuccessfiJ attack on Tripolis. Straightway 
al-'AzIz went to Bilbais where he collected a 
large force. The departure of the expedition, how¬ 
ever, was delayed by the destruction by fire of 
eleven of his largest vessels. Though this mis¬ 
fortune was speedily repaired by the energetic 
Ibn Nestorius, preparations were brought to an 
end for a time by the death of al-'AzIz on the 
28ffi of Ramadan 386 (October 15. 996). He was 
without doubt the wisest and most beneficent 
of all the Fatimid rulers of Egypt, and, though 
Africa under Yusuf Bulugln and his son al-Mansur 
was loosening its ties from Egypt and Syria was 
only retained by force of arms, the Fatimid 
rule extended at least nominally over the greatest 
amount of territory during his reign, his name 
being prayed for in the mosques from the At¬ 
lantic to the Red Sea, in Yaman, at Mecca and 
once even in the pulpit of Mosul. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athlr (ed. Thornberg) 
index; Abu ’ 1 -Fida^,(ed. Reiske and 
Adler), index; Ibn Khallikan, (ed. Wiistenfeld) 
n®. 769; Ibn Taghrl BirdI, al-Nu^Um al-Zahira 
(ed. Popper), p. I—60; Ibn Khaldun, al-Ibar., 
(Balak, 1284, vol. IV, 51 et seql) \ Ibn Dukmak, 
(Bulak, 1309—1314) index; al-MakrlzI, Khiiat 
(Bulak, 1270) vol. i., pp. 379, 380, 408, 451, 
457, 468, 470; voh ii., pp. 268, 277, 284!., 318, 
341, 366; al-SuyutI, Htisti al-Muhadara (Cairo 
[n. d.]), vol. ii. pp. 14 et seq. 148; Ibn lyaii, 
BadS'il al-Zuhur (Balak, 1312-1314), vol. i., 
48 et seq'., TiZrikh zl/wr, (Cairo, 1893);Gregorio, 
Rerum arabicarum quae ad hist. Sicil. spectant., 
ampla collectio Panormi, 1790), pp. 20, 65, 85, 
99; Kalkashandl (transl. by F. Wiistenfeld), 
pp. 74, 78, 80, 83, 133, 181, 188; Wustenfeld, 
Geschichte dir Fatimiden Chalifen (Gottingen, 
1881), pp. 133 et seq.', B. T. A. Evetts; Abii 
^lih. Churches and Monasteries of Egypt 1895, 
index; S. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1901) index. 

(N. A. Koenig.) 
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'AZIZI, a Turkish poet, who was born in 
Constantinople, and died there in 993 (1585). 
His proper name was Mustafa. He is the author 
of a kind of poem entitled Shekr-efiglz (cf. on 
this style of writing: Gibb, A history of Ottoman 
Poetry^ ii. 232 f.) which J. von Hammer published 
in volume v. of the Mines de VOrient and Gibb 
transla_ted, loc. cit. iii. 182 if. 

‘AZIZI, poetical name of ‘'Abd al-'Aziz Kara 
Celebi-Zade [q. v.]. 

(a.), deposition, dismissal. In Al¬ 
geria, estates which belonged to the head of the 
state or to the community used to be known as 
'^Azel. After the French occupation they became 
national property and the government disposed of 
them either by granting the use of them to indivi¬ 
duals on payment of a certain duty called Httkr 
(Plur. Hukur) or in certain cases by recognising 
their proprietary rights in them. 

al-AZRAKI Abu ’l-WalId Ahmad b. Md^m- 
MAD and his grandson Abu ’l-WalId Muhammad 
B. Abd Allah b. AroiAD, the historians of 
the town of Mecca. The al-Azrakiunder 
which both are known, is taken from an ancestor 
of theirs, Othman b. '^Amr al-GhassanI al-Azrak 
(i. e. the blue eyed). He, a contemporary of 
Muhammad, belonged to the ruling house of the 
Djafnids of Ghassan. AI-Azralj:r the grandfather 
(died 219 = 834 or 222 = 837) was the first to 
collect traditions relating to the history of Mecca. 
They were first written down by the grandson, 
who was already dead in 244 (858). Al-Fasi [q. v.] 
edited a new edition and this recension, later 
augmented by his nephew Abu ’ 1 -Hasan Muham¬ 
mad, has been published by Wukenfeld in' the 
first volume of his Chroniken der Stadt Mekka. 

Bibliography, in Wiistenfeld, op. cit. Cf. 
also Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litter.., i. 137. 
AZRA^I Zain al-DIn AbU Bakr b. IsmaTl 
AL-WareAK, Persian poet, who according to 
Eth6_ died in 527 (1132-1133) or 524 (1130). 
Mirza Muhammad KazwInT has however shown 
{Cahar Makala, p. 175 ff.), that the poet probably 
was dead before 465 (1072-1073). He composed 
a Ulwan which among other things contained a 
panegyric on Tughanshah b. Alp Arslan the 
governor of Herat (not of Nishapar, as is often 
stated) and on Amiranshah b. Kawurd. Un the 
other hand it appears to be incorrect that he, as 
i^adjdji Khahfa amongst others has stated, is also 
the author of ihs Sindbad-Nama and of an obscene 
work entitled Alfiya wa-Shalfiya. 

Bibliography. ‘Awfi, Lubdb al-Albdb (ed. 
Browne,^ n. 86 ff.); Dawlatshah, Tadhkirat al- 
^u ara (ed._ Browne), p. 72 ff.; Nizami-i ‘Arudi, 
Cahar Makala (ed. Kazwini), p. 44, ,70 ff- 
Recueil^ de textes relat. a Vhistore des Seldjou- 
Grundriss der iron. 
Philologie, 11, 258; Browne, A Literary History 
oj Persia^ u. 323. 

AZRAPTES (Azarika), a Kharidjitesect 
who founded the doctrine that all followers o 

^nnoct7i°7^<l with their wives and 

on the b,H, “et bis death 

camfUtr b. al-Mahuz be- 

A similar fate befoU 

Delell his successor Zubair b. al- 


Mahuz, but the Azrakites asserted themselves under 
the leadership of the brave Katari b. al-Fudja^a 
[q.v.] till 77 (696) in which year he also was 
killed and the Azrakites disappear from history. 
Al-Shahrastani accuses this sect of eight heresies. 
Most of these proceed from their holding aU fol¬ 
lowers of other doctrines as infidels, though special 
mention may be made here, that they also con¬ 
demned prudent concealment of one’s own belief 
(Takiya) and rejected institutions, which were not 
laid down in the Korean e.g. the stoning of an 
adulterer on the ground of an alleged revelation 
hitherto customary. 

Bibliography. al-Mubarrad, Kamil., p. 606 
et seq .; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), ii. 441 et seq .; 
Ahlwardt, Anonyme arab. Chronik., p. 79 et seq .; 
Aghdni (l. ed.), vi. 3 et seq.\ al-Shahrastani (ed. 
Cureton), p. 89 et seq. (transl. by Haarbriicker, 

t 33 et seq.fy Brunnow, Hie Charidsehiten., p. 
36 et seq.’., Wellhausen, Die religids-politischen 
Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam, p. 28 et seq. 
AZZA (a.; „young gazelle)”, a common 
woman’s name, two bearers of which are spe¬ 
cially famous, 'Azzat Kuthaiyir and 'Azza al-MailS”. 

^ Azzat Kuthaiyir whose real name was 
-Azza bint Humaid b. VVakkas {Aghanl-, Khizana’. 
bint Humail b. Hafs) and was a Bedouin of the 
tribe of Damra. She was called 'Azzat Kuthaiyir, 
the Azza of Kuthaiyir because this poet dedicated 
all his Ka^Idas to her (which for his part brought 
him the title of Kuthaiyir 'Azza). She must have 
been quite a child when Kuthaiyir fell in love 
with her. Later she married another, which did 
not hinder her, however from meeting the love of 
her youth on pilgrimage and elsewhere. Nothing 
further is known of the details of her life. The 
^ory that she fell in love with the beautiful 
Djamil and thereby aroused Kuthaiyir’s jealousy 
probably springs from a love of playing on ety¬ 
mologies and from a desire to connect Kufoaiyir 
and A^a with another equally famous pair of 
lovers Djamil and Buthaina. According to Ibn 
^otaiba she died in Egypt at a time when 
Kuthaiyir still was consumed with love for her: 
on the other hand according to the Kitab al- 
A^ant she came as an old woman to the Caliph 
Abd al-Malik and related to him the story of 
Kuthaiyir s love for her in days gone by. 
r Ibn Kotaiba, Kitab al-ShPr 

(ed. de Goeje), p. 252 etseq.,■;,2l~q^^%■,Aghani 

o' 3 ®—36; Khizdnat al-Adab, ii. 

381—383. ’ 

Azza|al-Maila’, i.e. „'Azza with the swing¬ 
ing gait , a famous singer. She was a pupQ 
of the singer Sd'ib Khadiir and Na.shlt (both of 
Persian oripn) as weU as of woman singer Ra'ika. 
Azza, a client of the Ansar lived in Medina and 
was a general favourite there not only on account 
o her skill in singing and playing the lute, but 
.!°f and moral life. Hassan b. 

Thabit IS said to have been moved to te^s by her 

Habi'a to have swooned with 
flight at her musical interpretation of his poems, 
^e singers Ibn Muhriz and Ibn Suraidj enjoyed 
the benefits of her tuition. The period of her 
activity can only be approximately fixed from the 
assertion that she sung in Medina during the reign 
of Muawiya and his son Yazid as well as from 
the persons with whom she is said to have come 
in contact; the Ibn Suraidj just mentioned had 
lessons from her whUe a young man and died at 
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the age of 85 during the caliphate of Hisham b. 
=Abd al-Malik. 

Bibliography. A gh ani (ed. Kosegarten), 
Prooemium p. 5—17; id. (Bulak, 1. ed.), i. 151; 


iv. 35; vii. 188; X. 55 , 57; xvi. 13 et seq. 
(cf. Kosegarten, Chrestomathia arabica., p. 130 
et seql)\ Ibn Khallikan (ed. Wiistenf.), N®. 557. 

(A. SCHAADE.) 


B. 


BA^, the second letter of the Arabic alphabet 
(apart from Khalil’s arrangement of it; cf. the 
article abdjad), as a numeral := 2. Graphically 
it is known as al-BcP al-muwahhada. Phoneti¬ 
cally Sibawaihi defined it sufficiently according 
to our ideas as a-voiced, bilabial, explosive sound 
(ed. Derenbourg ii. 453, ,6, .s, 454, 7), our b. 
al-Ba^ is also the name of the Arabic preposition 
bi (to, in, on; through [instrumental!]). For further 
information see grammars and dictionaries. [Cf. 
besides the Artt. Arabia: script and dialects]. 

(A. ScHAADE.) 

BA^ (a.), also Baw', Bu*^, Plur. Abwa*’, a linear 
measure = a fathom (Turkish kuladf). 

BAALBEK (Ba'labekk; called “Heliopolis” 
by the Greeks) chief town of a district in the 
province of Damascus, seat of a Ka’immakam, 
situated in the Syrian plateau of Biktt^, famous 
for the ruins of the Temple of Jupiter erected by 
the Emperor Antoninus (138—161) on a broad 
terrace, the courts and propylaea of which Cara- 
calla added, as well as for its Temple of Bacchus. 
The etymology of the name Baalbek has not been 
explained, according to the Greek designation 
“Heliopolis” it was the site of the cult of a sun- 
god. The name *Bika' al-'AzIz” points in the 
same direction. ‘Aziz is a paredros of the sun-god 
who was worshipped in North and Central Syria. 
This plateau is called after him and not after a 
less important son of the famous Salah al-Din. The 
Arab legend relates that the temple of Baalbek was 
a palace of Solomon which he gave to Bilkis the 
Queen of Sheba as a wedding gift. Baalbek was 
incorporated in the Muslim dominions by ‘Omar I’s 
general Abu ‘Obaida in 637 (16) peacefully by 
agreement, and remained a part of the province 
of Damascus in the possession of the Umaiyad 
and ‘Abbasid Caliphs till the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Mu‘izz conquered Damascus in 942 (361) and 
placed a governor in Baalbek. The Fatimid rule 
lasted till 1075 (468) though it was twice inter¬ 
rupted: once by the conquest and destruction of 
the town by the Byzantine Emperor John Zi- 
misces in 974 (363) and again on its occupation 
by Salih ibn Mirdas Prince of Aleppo in the year 
1025 (416). In 1075 (468) the rule oftheSel^juk 
prince Tutusli and his sons began. It was only 
held for a short time in 1083 (476) by Muslim 
ibn Kuraish, Prince of Aleppo. After Muslim’s 
departure the eunuch Giimushtegin became gover¬ 
nor and remained in his office under Tutush’s sons. 
The successor of the Seldjuks was TogJjtikin, a 
former Atabeg of theirs [q.v.]. When Giimushtegin 
intrigued against him in mo (504) with his over- 
lord the great-sultan, To gh tikin deposed him and 
entrusted his son Burl with Baalbek. After the 
death of Toghtikin in 1128 (522) his son Burl 
succeeded him in Damascus and granted Baalbek 
in fief to his son Muhammad who held out against 


bis brothers after the murder of Burl in 1128 
(522). At this time Baalbek seems to have been 
strongly fortified for we hear for the first time 
of its successful defence (cf. below). Muhammad 
became Prince of Damascus in 1138 (633) after 
his brothers Isma‘Ll and Mahmud had been assas¬ 
sinated in 1132 (526) and 1134 (529) respectively. 
His gifted vizier Onor received IWlbek in fief. 
As stepfather of the murdered Mahmud, Zangl, 
Prince of Aleppo demanded revenge from the 
innocent Muhammad. As Zangi did not dare 
attempt the siege of Damascus, he advanced 
against Baalbek and in 1136 (531) the bravely 
defended citadel was surrendered to him on his 
promising a safe retreat, but he did not keep his 
word. His governor was Salah al-Din’s father Aiyub 
[see AiyTbids]. 

Zangl strengthened the fortifications of Baalbek- 
Muhammad died in 1139 (534) and the above-men¬ 
tioned Onor ruled on behalf of his young son Abak. 
After the assassination of Zangl in 1146 (541) 
Aiyub had to give Baalbek back to Onor. The 
eunuch ‘Ata held it in fief; after the murder of 
‘Ata, his nephew Dahhak, lord of Wadi ’ 1 -Taim 
(southwest of the Bika') obtained possession of 
Baalbek but had to make way in 1157 (552) for 
Nur al-Dln who had also forced Abak to retire 
in 1154 (549). Nur al-Din caused the walls of 
Baalbek which were destroyed by the fearful earth¬ 
quake of 1170 (565) to be rebuilt. Baalbek was 
taken from his successor Isma‘ll in 1174 (570) 
after a siege of four months by Salah al-Din. The 
latter granted it in fief first to Muhammad, one 
of his generals, then to his brother Turan-Shah 
in 1178 (574) and a year later to his nephew 
Farrukh Shah. When the latter died three years 
afterwards his son Bahram Shah (q. v.) received 
it and ruled from 1182—1230 (578—627). He 
built two towers of the fortifications. In the year 
1230 (627) Prince al-Ashraf Musa [see musa] 
obtained possession of Baalbek; after his death 
his brother al-Salih IsmSil received it in 1237 (635) 
from whom it was taken after a year’s warfare 
in 1146 (644) by al-Sffiih Aiyub. Aiyub’s governor 
Sa‘d al-Din al-Humaidi was recognised by his 
snccessor Turan Shah in 1249 (647). When the 
latter was murdered after only a year’s reign, al- 
Nasir YQsuf Sultan of Aleppo conquered Damas¬ 
cus and called upon the governor of Baalbek to 
surrender it; The latter submitted to Turan Shah’s 
young son and agreed to pay tribute. Al-Nitelr 
YusuFs rule ceased on the invasion of Syria by 
the Mongols in the year 1260 (658). Baalbek was 
captured by the Mongol general Ketbu gh a and 
its fortifications destroyed. In the same year how¬ 
ever Sultan Kotuz of Egypt inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Mongols. Thereupon Baalbek pas¬ 
sed under Egyptian sway and was placed under 
the rule of the governor of Damascus. Thus it 
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remained till 1516 (922) when the Ottoman Sul¬ 
tan Selim conquered Syria and incorporated it 
in his kingdom. Since that time Baalbek subser¬ 
vient to the Porte has been in the hands of petty 
dynasts chiefly of the Harfush family. In the con¬ 
tinual struggles between the Syrian families the 
prosperity and population of Baalbek has suffered. 
It suffered considerable damage from the earth¬ 
quake of 1459. -■Vbout 1831 the town was con¬ 
quered for a short time by the Egyptian Ibrahim 
Pasha. On his departure it again passed into the 
hands of the Harfush family. It was not till 1850 
that the Porte placed a regular administration 
there, when Baalbek became the seat of a KaHm- 
makam under the governorship of Damascus. 
Since then its prosperity has been continuous; at 
the present day its inhabitants number 5000, of 
whom about 2000 are Sunni Muslims, 2000 shi‘a 
Mutawalls. Excavations have been carried out by 
the Germans under the direction of Puchstein and 
■Schulz and Baalbek is becoming more and more 
the goal of all tourists in the East. 

The fortress of Baalbek (extracted from 
the second Annual Report of the excavations of 
Puchstein, Berlin, 1903 p. 41 ff.). The Arabs turned 
the temple into a citadel. The general form of 
the citadel was defined by the Arab architects 
by the courts and the two temples the outer 
walls of which afforded sufficient security. The 
small temple appears to have been a separate 
building by itself inside the fortress, a sort of 
Donjon. Its ditches with the walled counterscarpe 
on the north side are still recognisable and the 
great fortified tower on its south east corner was 
built especially for its protection. Greater expen¬ 
diture was necessary to fill up the gap on the 
south west corner of the fortress, between the 
two temples and here, where the entrance and 
exit to the Bika^ were situated, the Arab archi¬ 
tects had to compete with the Roman and show 
their own skill. In contra-distinction to the soli¬ 
dity of the ancient walls manifold reconstructions 
have been necessary to meet changing require¬ 
ments. The various periods of building are defined 
on the plan. The most recently fortified ground 
was the lowest of the whole town, a sort of 
lower town or suburb. 

In the first period of building, a wall was built 
in the south west in the direction of the south 
front of the small and another in the direction 
of the west front of the large temple. The gate 
was placed in the middle of the west side, flanked 
by two towers of no great height. A second pe¬ 
riod of construction may be placed in the time 
of Muhammad b. Burl who defended Baalbek 
successfully or in that of Zangl who, as inscrip¬ 
tions discovered and literary records show, occu¬ 
pied himself with the fortification of Baalbek. 
This period is marked by the filling up of the 
doorway on the south side, where a road led to 
the interior of the outer fort through a long co¬ 
vered corridor and from here through another, 
likewise covered path, gradually rising to the 
niveau of the eastern part of the citadel. In place 
of the old gateway and its two small towers a 
new large tower was built and, to the right and 
left of it, new curtains were drawn not far from 
the old ones •, a tow'er seems also to have stood in 
the southwest corner. Sultan Bahram Shah erected 
a new one here in 1213 (610) and the tower in 
the northwest corner of the citadel in 1224. 


The strengthening of the front of the west 
tower may also be ascribed to him. Finally in a 
fourth period Kalaun and his successors built 
more important and very strong new buildings 
after the destruction of Baalbek by the Mongols 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The two 
west curtains were taken down and moved to the 
front of the west tower which was also built in 
a new style by the use of great blocks of stone. 
The strong tower at the southeast corner of the 
small temple likewise belongs to this period. The 
old simple, south gate was, as required by change'd 
conditions strengthened as if by a barbican, so 
that the road behind the bridge over the ditch 
and behind the outer gate had four turns before 
it led through the inner gate, where still another 
smaller court which could be swept from above, 
awaited the enemy. This barbican according to 
the foundation inscription on the fallen prop of 
the outer gate is to be dated about 1240 (689). 
After the end of the thirteenth century no alte¬ 
rations were made in the fortification of the ci¬ 
tadel, only improvements such as those in the 
moat in 1394 (796) when Sultan Barkuk [q. v.] 
prepared to resist Timur as is proved by in- 
criptions. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdktmde.^No\. 17, 
pp. 223—228 and 244—246, where older au¬ 
thorities are indicated; Alouf, Histoire de Baal¬ 
bek (Beyruth, 1896); Puchstein, Erster uud zweiter 
Jahresberichi uber die Ausgrabungen in Baal¬ 
bek (Berlin, 1902, and 1903); Puchstein, Fiihrer 
durch die Rninen Baalbeks., Berlin, 1905 ; Sobern- 
heim, Zur Geschichte Baalbeks im Mitlelalter., 
in '^Festschrift fitr AmarV\ (Palermo, 1910), 
p. 152—163. Further work of the Baalbek- 
Expedjtion, with the histories and Arabic in¬ 
scriptions of Baalbek, by M. Sobernheim will 
be published shortly. The Arab sources given 
there. (M. Sobernheim.) 

BAB (a.) door, gate. Unlike the open tent 
of the Bedouin the ancient Arab house formed a 
sort of stronghold which could only be entered 
by a door, Bab. As is still often the case the 
door varied with the style of house and was small 
and concealed, heavy and barricaded, or high 
and open. The Bab always concealed the view 
into the interior of a dwelling, nothing of the 
richness and beauty of which could be gathered 
from the exterior. The Bab thus became a symbol 
of approach and beginning of the means of doing 
anything, of aim, of perception and finally as a 
a symbol of any goal. The symbolic applica¬ 
tion of the word is frequent and manifold in 
Arabic and its sphere of influence and has not 
been without influence in the West. The court of 
the Sultan appears as the “Sublime Porte” or the 
“Gate of Fortune”; the Milky Way is the “Gate 
of Heaven”, the “Two Doors” are metaphorically 
this life and the next, the contents of a book 
are contained in various gates (chapters). One 
speaks of the gates i. e. means of livelihood, of 
war, of rebellion, of the gates of the right path, 
of wickedness, of dominion, of death, etc. The 
gate of the mighty appears especially frequently 
as the rendezvous of suppliants and the profes¬ 
sional beggar lives “at the gate of Allah” (^ala 
bab allah.! cf. Italian: alia baballa'j. Cf. Lane 
Arab.-Engl. Lexicon^ I, 272; Dozy Supplement 
atex Dictionn. Arab..^ I, 124, 125. (J. Hell) 

BAB, an Arabic word signifying „gate”, early 
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received among the Sufis the meaning of “gate 
by which one enters, means of communication with 
that which is within Among the Isma^lis, this 
word is used symbolically for the Shaikh or spi¬ 
ritual leader, who initiates into the mysteries of 
religion, the Asas (Guyard, Fragments^ p. lo6); 
among the Nosairis, Salman al-Farisi, entrusted with 
the propagan 4 a is the Bab (R. Dussaud, Nosairis^ 
p. 62. n. 4). The Druses call by this name the 
first spiritual minister, who embodies universal 
reason (^Mawlaya ^akl “Monseigneur I’esprit”; cf. 
Sacy^ Druzes^ ii, 59 )- The name has been made 
famous by the Saiyid ^All Muhammad of Shiraz 
who called himself Bab, when he declared him¬ 
self to be the gateway to knowledge of divine 
truth (5. Djumada II 1260= II. Juni 1844). Bom 
on the I. Muharram 1236 (26. March 1821), the 
son of a merchant, he became an orphan and 
was placed under the guardianship of his maternal 
uncle; he continued his father's business but at 
the same time occupied himself with religious 
questions. He practised austerities and exposed him¬ 
self for hours to the rays of the sun so that his 
mind became affected. He then made the pilgri¬ 
mage to Kerbela and there received instruction 
from the Shaikhls. Returning to Shiraz he pro¬ 
claimed himself a reformer and delivered a series 
of sermons, in the Mosque of the Smiths, inter¬ 
spersed with denunciations of the official clergy. 
A Shaikhl. Husain of BushrOye who was seeking 
a successor to the Saiyid Kazim of Resht, who 
had just died, chose 'All Muhammad and became 
his first disciple. The latter thereupon set out 
for Mecca via Busjiir and Muscat and took ad¬ 
vantage of the pilgrimage to write various trea¬ 
tises which were considered divine revelations. On 
his return he had a confession of faith loudly 
proclaimed in which he added to the Shrtte for¬ 
mula the declaration that ““All before Nebil (i. e. 
“All Muhammad, the prophet being sumamed 
Nebil by the BSbls) is the mirror of the breath 
of God”. A rising followed and the governor had 
the missionaries of the Bab imprisoned. Saiyid 
Yahya of Darat, who was sent to investigate the 
doctrine, became a convert to it. Meanwhile cho¬ 
lera had broken out -and all who could quitted 
Shiraz. At Isfahan “All Muhammad enjoyed the 
protection of Manncehr-Khan Mo'tamad al-Dawla, 
governor of the city, but on his death, his suc¬ 
cessor received orders to place the Bab in the 
fortress of Maku in Adharbaidian where he was 
detained. 

Meanwhile Husain of Bushruye continued his 
preaching and converted two brothers in Teheran, 
Mirza Nurl (later called Subh-i Ezel) and Mirza 
Husain “All Nurl (who became Baha“ Allah). At 
Kazwin, a young woman, Zarrin Ta^j, surnamed 
Kurrat al-“Ain, daughter of MoUa Salih BarakanI, 
of rare beauty and superior intelligence declared 
herself a follower of the new religion in conse¬ 
quence of a correspondence with the Bab. Being 
forced to quit the town after the murder of her 
uncle Muhammad Taki, a fanatical Mudjtahid, in 
which she was accused of being implicated, she 
fled by night and sought refuge in Bedesht in 
Khorasan where the first assembly of the disciples 
of the reformer took place. 

After a long stay in Maku, 'All Muhammad in 
consequence of the troubles which had broken 
out in Shaikh TabarsI and in Zendjan [see babI] 
was transferred to Cehrik and from there taken 


to Tabriz. His execution, being determined upon, 
was entrusted to the Christian regiment of Baha- 
duran who shot him with his disciple Muhammad 
“All of Yezd. At the first volley the bullets only 
severed the cords which bound him so that it 
was necessary to fire again (27 Sha“ban 1266 = 
8 July 1850). After the execution, his body was 
thrown into the town ditch but was taken up 
by his devoted disciples, and carried to Teheran, 
where it lay buried for 29 years when it was taken 
out of its place of concealment by order of Baha“ 
Allah and according to an oral tradition, carried 
to St. Jean d’Acre (“Akka). 

His Doctrine. Under an apparent reform of 
Islam the Bab has founded a new religion with 
its own beliefs, dogmas and its own conceptions 
of a new state of society. God is one and “All 
Muhammad is the mirror in which He is reflected 
and in which every one can regard Him. “You 
ought to make mirrors of yourselves and your 
deeds so that you shall only see in these mirrors 
the sun which you love”, says the Bayan Arabe^ 
transl. by Nicolas, p. 133. God created the world 
by means of seven attributes called the Letters of 
Truth, which are Predestination, Predetermination, 
Will, Volition, Permission, Doom and Revelation 
(^kadar^ kadd^^ irada^ mashiya^ idhn^ a^al^ kitdb'). 
Cabbalistic counting plays an important role: the 
number 19 is sacred. It is found in the numerical 
value of the letters composing the word -wdhid 
and vrn^ud^ existence; the year is divided into 
19 months {Bayan^ p. 146), the months in 19 days 
(=361 days in a year). A council of 19 members 
is to regulate the affairs of the community; into 
its hands is paid the tax of one fifth of the value 
of property which is levied each year on the capital, 
provided the latter has not diminished meanwhile 
(p. 188); the believer is pledged to pay it, but 
neither the spiritual nor temporal authorities may 
employ force to make him pay it. All penalties 
are abolished except fines and the interdiction of 
cohabitation between married people for longer 
or shorter periods. The absolute freedom of trading 
and contract is recognised; payment of interest 
is allowed on goods sold on credit. 

Marriage is compulsory after the age of eleven. 
Divorce is discouraged and a year is allowed the 
parties to come to an agreement in. Divorced 
parties are allowed to come together again nine¬ 
teen times, after one month (p. 164). Widowers 
and widows are to marry again, the former after 
90 days, the latter after 95, under pain of a fine 
(p. 207). The schoolboy may not be beaten before 
the age of five (p. 163) and after this age he 
must not receive more than five blows, some 
covering being interposed. Disciples are bidden to 
be courteous; the laws of Islam against luxury, 
regarding the use of articles in precious metals 
and of silkstuffs are repealed (p. 162). 

Every year there is a fast of one month (19 
days) from the rising of the sun to its setting, 
compulsory from the age of eleven to forty two. 
Ablutions are merely recommended without being 
formally prescribed. There should be a bath in 
each locality. All women may be seen unveiled 
and are allowed to be spoken to without reotric- 
tion by any one, but not obtruded upon; it is 
advisable, however, to limit the number of words 
exchanged to 28 (p. 182). 

The places of pilgrimage are the house where 
the prophet was bom and where a mosque is to 
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be built (p. 140, 146), the place where he was 
imprisoned and the dwellings of his principal 
disciples. Journeys are not as a rule advisable 
except those for purposes of trade; sea-voyages 
are forbidden except to pilgrims and merchants. 
Prayer is no longer to be offered up in common 
except at funerals (p. 200), although preaching in 
mosques is recommended. There is no longer to 
be any legal impurity: new converts are purified 
by the act of conversion itself (p. 149), and all 
that they possess becomes pure immediately; water 
is purity itself and it purifies. 19 verses of the 
Bayan ought to be read every day and the name 
of God mentioned 361 times. The dead ought to 
be buried in crystal (whence arises the story that 
the body of the Bab was buried in a crystal 
coffin) or rather in hewn and polished stone and 
wear a ring on the right hand w'ith a verse inscribed 
on the setting “so that the dead may have no fear 
in the tomb” (p. 152, 182). No one should harm 
any one nor cause his neighbour pain (p. 168). 
One should answer a question or a letter and 
carry letters faithfully to their destination (p. 169) 
and not tear them up. Electuaries, fermented and 
intoxicating drinks are forbidden (p. 200). Once 
in every nineteen days one should invite nineteen 
persons, be it only to drink water. Begging is 
lorbidden; it is even a sin to give to a beggar. 

The division of an estate after defraying funeral 
expenses is as follows (p. 179); the children 
the husband the father ’/jo, ‘he mother 6/eo, 
the brother s/eot ‘he sister ‘‘/eo, the teacher-i/eo; the 
right of inheritance does not extend further; repre¬ 
sentation however is allowed (p. 190). ‘^All Mu¬ 
hammad is the author of several works, all in 
manuscript: the two Bayan (Arabic and Persian), 
Kitab Bain al-Haramain and of a commentary 
on the Surat Ynsuf. 

Bibliography €>« de Gobineau, Les Reli¬ 
gions et les Philosophies dans VAsie centrale^ 
(Paris, 1865), p. 141—172; Mirza Kazem-beg, 
Bab et les Babis^ yourn. As,, vi^ ser., t. vii. 
p. 129 et seq.-, Cl. Pluart, La Religion de Bab 
(Paris, 1889); Edw. G. Browne,^ Traveller's 
Narrative, p. I—45, 226 et seq,', by the same 
author, A Year amongst the P,ersians, p. 58, 
320 et seq.', A. L. M. Nicolas, Seyyed Ali Mo¬ 
hammed dit le Bab (Paris, 1905, with portrait); 
Le Be'ydn arabe, transl. Nicolas (Paris, 1905). 
Further literature is indicated in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundr, der Iran, PhiloL, ii. 602 et 
seq_., 367. _ (Cl. Huart.) 

BAB al-ABWAB, the “Iron Gate” at Derbend. 
[see the latter.] 

BAB al-MANDAB, the strait, 17 miles broad, 
between the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Aden. According to Yakut, Mu'^dyatn, iv. 650 ff., 
Mandab which means the place of calling, or of 
lament for the dead, is the name of a mountain 
on the Arabian coast. According to the legend 
mentioned by him, this mountain was originally 
joined to the outlying mountains opposite the 
African coast till a certain king caused it to be 
cut through. Mandab or Mandam is also however, 
the name of a harbour, the efesropicv of 

Ptolemy, which at the present day must be looked 
for in Shail^ Sa^Id or in a neighbouring place. In 
the strait lies the desert volcanic island of Perim 
(Maiyum) which the English have held, temporarily 
in 1799 1801, and permanently since 1857. 

Bibliography, besides Yakut; al-Hamdanl, 


ed. Muller, 53, 98, 127; Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. 
664 et seq.', Sprenger, Vie alte Geographic Ara- 
biens,J>l. 

BABA, (Turkish) “father” is also used as a 
designation of any old man of the people, in 
East Turkish it also denotes “grandfather” 
(Vambery, Cagat. Spraehstudien, p. 240; Siileiman- 
Efendi, Lnghdti dyaghatai, p. 66). TTiis surname 
is best known from the story in the 1001 Nights 
of ^Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves (French 
Translation by Galland), of which the Arabic 
original has recently been discovered (Duncan B. 
Macdonald in yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April 1910). Some holy men have borne the name, 
like Geikli Baba and Doghli Baba who accom¬ 
panied Sultan Orkhan at the siege of Brussa; a 
Khan of the Crimea, Baba Giray, son of Muham¬ 
mad Giray who succeeded his father as Kalgha 
on his death and was assassinated six months 
later (929 =: 1522). Before the introduction of 
reforms the forty Doorkeepers {Kapidjt) of the 
imperial Harem were called Baba: their chief bore 
the title of Agha Bdbdsi (Barbier de Meynard, 
Supplement, I, 257). The name of Aha Baba was 
borne by the heads of the corporations of crafts¬ 
men who gave the apprentices the leather apron 
and the title of craft.sman. 

Baba Daghi, a mountain in Asia Minor (pro¬ 
vince of Aidin, Sandjak of Denizli, in the South 
of the last named town). Baba DSgh is also the 
name, among others, of a mountain and town in 
Roumania. 

Baba biirnu “Cape Baba” (the ancient Assos) 
a promontory on the West of Asia Minor between 
Smyrna and Constantinople, 23°44' long. E., 39° 28' 
lat. N., forms the western extremity of Mount Ida. 
On its Banks rise the market town and fortress 
of Baba belonging to the Sansijak of Bigha and 
the Kaza of Aiwadjilf with a little fortified har¬ 
bour called Baba Eimani, 4—5000 inhabitants. 
It was formerly famous for the manufacture of 
yatagans. 

Baba-i ‘atik, official name of the market 
usually called Eski Baba or Baba Eski, chief 
town of a Kaza of the province of Adrianople, 
Sandjak of Kyrk-kilisa, comprising 3 Nahiye and 31 
villages; it has a station on the railway to .Vdrianople. 

Bibliography. Barbier de Meynard, Sup¬ 
plement aux dictionnaires turcs, s. v.; ‘^All 
Djawad, Dpoghraftyd lughdti, p. 143; Sal- 
name (1325), p. 906, 980; Texier, Asie Mi- 
neure,_p. 20. (Cl. Huart.) 

BABA BEG, an Uzbeg chief of the family 
of the Keneges, was till 1870 prince of Shah- 
risabz and had taken part, in the summer of 
1868, in the siege of the citadel of Samarkand 
then held by the Russians. In the summer of 
1870 Shahrisabz was conquered by the Russians 
under General Abromow. Baba Beg had to flee 
with a small body of those faithful to him, first 
to the upper valley of the Zarafshan then to 
Farghana where he was seized by order of Khan 
Khudayar and handed over to the Russians. An 
annual pension of 3000 Roubles was granted him 
in Tashkent. After 1875 he entered the Russian 
service, took part in the same year in the expe¬ 
dition against Khokand, and the following year on 
the end of the campaign received the rank of 
Major. He afterwards lived in Tashkent till his 
death which took place shortly before 1900 

(W. Barthold.) 
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BABA FIGHANI. [See fighanI.] 

BABA GH A (a.) “Parrot”, a name of the 
Arab poet Abu ’ 1 -Faradj ‘Abd a 1 -Wahid b. 
N a s r of Nisibis, who lived at the court of the 
prince Saif al-Dawla and after his death in 
Mosul and Baghdad and died in 398 (1007). 

Standing next to his famous contemporary Muta- 
nabbi in poetic endowments, Babagha enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best intellects and 
poets of his time. He tried his skill on all kinds 
of poetry with the greatest success in panegyrics 
of princes, with less in the domain of love poetry. 

Bibliography. Ph. '^oXS.^Carminum Abul- 
faragii Babbaghae specimen (Lips., 1834); E. 
G. Schultz, Variae leciiones e cod. ms. Paris, 
collectae (Regiomont. 1838); Tba^alibl, Yatimat 
al-Dahr.^ i. 173—205; Abulfedae Annales mus- 
lemici., ii. p. 618; Der vert route Gefdhrte dcs 
Einsamen.^ edited by G. Fliigel (Wien, 1829), 
(Verse); C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arab. 
Litteratur.^ Bd. i. p. 90. (J. Hell.) 

BABEK, Chief of the Khu rra mi-sec t; the 
name is the arabicised form of the Iranian Papak. 
He was, it is said, the son of an itinerant oil- 
merchant, and was engaged in a very humble 
occupation when Djawidhan b. Sahl, chief of the 
Khurramis noticed his gifts. On the death of the 
latter he claimed that his spirit had entered him 
and began to stir up the population of the district 
of al-Badhdll in Arran (201=816-817). In 204 
(819-820) Vahya b. Mu%dh attacked him without 
success. Afterwards in the reign of the caliph 
al-Mo'tasIm the advance guard of the expedition 
commanded by Bogha the Elder having been 
defeated at Heshtad-Ser in the mountains of Ma- 
ragha, Afshin prepared to put down the revolt 
(221 = 836) one of the leaders of which, Tarkhan, he 
was successful in surprising. After having received 
money and general of Babek’s reinforcements 
Afshin attacked another leader, Adhin. His troops 
were only saved from disaster by his precaution 
in placing mountaineers {Kuhbaniya'j furnished 
with signals on the tops of the hills. The general 
advanced by short stages only and protected his 
camp by Chevaux de Prise {hasak'). Al-Badhdh 
was captured and plundered on Friday 18 Rama¬ 
dan (= 26 April 837) after an unsuccessful attack 
by the voluntary troops of Basra and an assault 
by the troops of Farghana. Afshin having had 
the town demolished by his corps of engineers, 
{kilgharlya') Babek took to flight and fell into the 
hands of Sahl b. Sonbat, the Armenian Patriarch 
who had him arrested while hunting. He was 
handed over to Afshin and sent to Samarra 
(Thursday 2 Safar 223 = yd January 838); al- 
Mo'tasim, disregarding the pardon promised him 
in writing, caused him to be paraded on an 
elephant and executed with refinements of cruelty; 
his body was left hanging and gave its name to a 
quarter of the town. His reign had lasted twenty 
years. In the romance of which the Fihrist 
(P' 343 — 344) gives an extract his enthronement 
at al-BadJidh is carried out with special ceremonies; 
the skin of a calf newly slain was spread on 
the ground, bread was broken and dipped in wine 
and a garland of basil given him as a marriage 
ceremony. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 
1015, 1187 ff.; Mas^udl, Prairies d'Or.^ vii. 62, 
123 ff.; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), vi. 3151 
3261 337 ; Ibn Khaldun, ‘/i 5 nr, iii. 258—262; 


Fihrist.^ p. 343-344; G. Fliigel in the Zeitschr. 

d. Deuisch. Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xxiii. 511 ff.; 

Muller, Islam.^ i. 504—508, S 37 i 54 * I- 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BABER, Z.t.HlR al-DIn Muhammad, founder 
of the Great Mughal dynasty in India, 
eldest son of ^Omar Shaikh MIrza, great grandson 
of Miran Shah the son of Timur, through his 
mother Kutluk Nigar he was descended from Ca- 
gatai, the second son of Chingiz ;^an. When 
only twelve years of age he succeeded his father 
in Farghana (5 Ramadan 899 = 10 June 494); 
he took Samarkand (903 = 1497) but could not 
hold it for more than a hundred days; he then 
took up a firm position at Khodjand from which 
he was able to recover Marginan Andidjsn (Dhu 
T-Ka'da 904 = June 1499). After the occupation 
of Samarkand by the Uzbeg Khan ShaibanI in 906 
(= 1500) he lost all his possessions but recap¬ 
tured the town by surprise, lost a great battle 
at Ser-i-pul against ShaibanI and fled to Tash- 
kend beside his maternal uncle. As his hereditary 
principality did not give him sufficient scope for 
his energies he resolved to cross the Hindu-Kush, 
besieged and captured Kabul in 909 (= 1504), 
and conceived the idea of invading India from 
there, but his first expedition was confined to 
ravaging the banks of the Indus and fighting 
against the Afghan tribes. He intended to pass 
the winter in l^orasan from which the Uzbegs 
had departed, but being recalled to Kabul by a 
revolt, he attempted to cross the snow-covered 
Hindu Kush and only succeeded with great diffi¬ 
culty (912 = winter of 1506—1507). 

In 917 = 1511 Baber, thanks to the support of 
Shah IsmaH Safawl whose vassal he had declared 
himself, defeated the Uzbegs who were weakened 
by the death of ShaibanI and occupied Bukhara 
and Samarkand; in the following year however 
on the departure of his Persian auxiliaries he was 
again attacked by the Uzbegs, defeated at Bukhara, 
and again at Ghadjdewan and compelled to retire 
to Kabul in 920 (1514). It was then that giving 
up all attempts towards the north, he began to 
realise his project, long ripened, of establishing 
himself in India, after occupying Kandahar in 928 
(1522). Ibrahim Lodi, Sultan of Dihli, had quar¬ 
relled with the Afghan chiefs; profiting by the 
situation, Baber took Lahore in 930 (1524) and 
made himself master of the kingdom of Ibrahim 
by his victory at Panipat, on Friday 8* Radjab 
932 (20 April 1526) in which his adver.sary was 
slain. He established his capital at Agra. He had 
again to fight against the Rajput chief Ranasanga, 
prince of Chitore, the Afgjjans of Jaunpur and 
the King of Bengal. He died near Agra on the 
6fli Djumada I. 937 (26 Dec. 1530) and left the 
throne to his eldest son Ilumayun. 

Baber was a leader of unparallelled bravery and 
audacity. On the second occasion on which he 
took Samarkand by escalade he had only 240 
men with him. His passage of the Hindu-Kush 
in the middle of winter is a remarkable exploit. 
The description of India which he gives shows a 
keen interest in natural history. He was a poet 
\ and wrote a Dlwan Turk! and a collection of 
; Mathnawls called Mubin (Berezine, Chrestomathie 
I turque\ Sprenger, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 

\ Gesellsch. xvi, 1862, p. 87). He has also left an 
I account of his adventures in his Memoirs {Bdbcr- 
I ndmali) the text of which is in Turk! or Cagatai. 
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From certain differences in style this latter work 
must have been written down from the author’s 
dictation by three successive scribes. The text has 
been published by Ilminski (Kazan, 1857) from a 
copy made by Kehr in 1737. A manuscript which 
belonged to Sir Salar Djang of Haidarabad has 
been reproduced in facsimile by Mrs. Annette S. 
Beveridge {Gibb Memorial Vol. i. ^905 with 
two indices). It was translated into Persian by 
‘Abd al-RahIm Mirza Khan, son of Bairan Khan 
(1590) and this version was translated into 
English by J. Leyden and W. Erskine in 1826. 
The French translation by Pavet de Courteille 
(Paris 1891) is based on the edition of Ilminski. 
These Memoirs show a certain number of lacunae 
either due to the desire of the author to be silent 
on certain deeds little to his credit or to the 
accidents of his adventurous career. 

Bibliography. C. Defremery, in your- 
nal des Savants.^ 1873; A. S. Beveridge, in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., July 1900 and 
1902, Oct. 1905—Jan. 1906 (Separate edition 
under the title of The Haydarabad codex of 
the Babarnama '); F. Teufel, Babur tend Abu 
'l-Fazl in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch,., xxxvii. p. 141 et seq.\ Lane-Poole, 
Babar (Oxf., 1899); A. Muller, Islam., ii. 328, 
330 et seq., 353 et seq.., 373, 405—414; on 
the Babarnamah: Grttndr. d. Iran. Philil., ii. 
361—363. (Cl. Huart.) 

BABI, the designation of the followers of the 
Bab who however prefer to call themselves Ahl-i 
bayan. The preaching of the doctrine began with 
the sending of missionaries into various Persian 
provinces [see bab] ; their teaching, which aroused 
the protestations of the Shi'a population brought 
about persecutions which the Babis resisted; in 
consequence the sect, at first of a purely religious 
character, became a political party. After a counsel 
held at Bedesht, Molla Husain of Bushruye set 
out for Barfurush at the head of a little troop 
which could no longer defend themselves in the 
town and entrenched himself in the sanctuary of 
Shaikh TabarsI which he turned into a fortress; 
being besieged by the Royal troops he made 
several successful sorties but fell in the final en¬ 
counter. Under pressure of famine the Babis signed 
a capitulation in spite of which they were all mas¬ 
sacred in 1265 (July—August 1849). In Zendjan, 
the chief town of the province of Khamsah the 
Babis barricaded the town and seized the citadel 
of 'All Merdan Khan but after various vicissitudes 
were dislodged from their position and overpowered 
(May 1849—February 1850). Saiyid Vahya Darabi 
whom the inhabitants of Nairlz, discontented with 
the agents of the central authority called upon to 
lead them, shut himself up in the ancient fortress 
there and held out for several days (January 1850). 
Nasir al-Din Shah having been wounded by an 
attempt directed against him by the Babis (28 
Shawwal 1268 = 16 August 1852), this was the 
signal for a general persecution of the Babis which 
extended throughout the Empire. Mirza Yahya Nurl 
surnamed Subh-i Azal who had declared himself 
the successor of the Bab, left Persia and retired 
to Baghdad from which town he was brought to 
Cyprus by the Turkish government and detained 
in Famagusta. His half-brother Mirza Husain 'All 
surnamed Baha’ Allah, arrested, then acquitted 
after an enquiry, obtained permission to go on 
pilgrimage to Kerbela and stopped in Bagdad 


[see BAHA ALLAH]. More recently Molla Kazim was 
executed at Ispahan on the charge of belonging 
to this sect as was Mirza Ashraf of Abadah 
(October 1888). Persecutions took place at Se-dih 
and at Nedjefabad. A certain number of Babis 
took refuge at 'Ashkabad in Russian territory 
where they were allowed to build a mosque. The 
schism between Subh-i Azal and Baha’ Allah divided 
the Babis into two sects, the Azalls and the BahaTs; 
the former, who represent the pure doctrine of the 
master, are now but few in number; the latter 
who look upon the Bab merely as the forerunner 
of Baha^ Allah are spread throughout the world 
and besides Persians have made some converts 
among Europeans and-Americans. 

Bibliography. C*® de Gobineau, Les Reli¬ 
gions et les Philosophies dans I'Asie centrals., 
p. 175—307; Mirza Kazem-beg, Bab et les Babis 
{Journ. As., VPh ser., t. vii.); E. G. Browne, 
A Traveller's Narrative, p. 64 et seq .: Journ. 
of the R. Asiat. Society, 1889; by the same 
author, A Year amongst the Persians, p. 58 z/ teq., 
p. 5*45 5 ^ 2 ) Andreas, Die Bdbi in Persien 
(Lpz. u. Berk, 1896); Grundr. d. iran Philol., 
ii._6o2 et seq. (Cl. Huart.) 

BABIL, the ancient Babylon, situated on the 
Euphrates in 32° 41' 30" North and 44'’ 23' 30" 
East of Greenwich. 

The ancient Babylon had even in early 
times a much greater importance for Islam, as for 
us, than the town which still existed in the 
earlier Islamic period. All that the Muslims know 
about Babil, comes from three sources, Jewish 
Persian or Christian, It is not quite clear whether 
the information, which can be traced to the Bible, 
has come through the Jews or the Christians. 

Even Adam and Kfibll and Habll are placed in 
Babil after the expulsion from Paradise and an 
equal antiquity is also ascribed to the Byzantine 
Babylon-Babalyun in Old Cairo (Yalfut, i. 45) 
according to the Thora. After the Deluge Nuh b. 
Kush b. Ham and his sons settled in Babil (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 77; Tabari, i. 217; Yakut, i. 
442, 447). Babil is after Harran the second town 
that was built on the earth (Ibn al-FakIh, p. 196). 
The Tower of Babel is ascribed to Nimrod and 
the tower is called “Midjdal”, Palace (Bakri, p. 136). 
By the confusion of tongues God scattered the sons 
of Nuh from Babil; the etymology of the name 
Babel connected with this is also known. Gen. 
II, 9 (Ibn Rusta, p. 108; Mas'Qdl, Tanbth, p. 197; 
Bakri s. v.). Nimrud Ibn Kan'an the first king of 
the earth, the first to consult astrologers and who 
built the first canals, had his seat in Babil (Ibn 
Khurdadhbih, p. 77 ; Ibn al-Fakih, p. 199; Tabari 
passim; Istakhrl, p. loi, 860; Mas'udi, Tanblh, 
p. 94, after the Thora, p. 105, 106, Murudp 
passim). His contemporary was Ibrahim, bom in 
Harran and brought with his father as a child to 
the land of Babil where Laban lived and Ibrahim 
married and then departed (Tabari, i. 252 et seq.). 
In spite of many divergences from the Old Testa¬ 
ment account this must be regarded as of Jewish 
origin as well as the accounts of the later period 
of Babylonian history. Bukhtnassar who destroyed 
Jerusalem and led the Jews into captivity in Ba¬ 
bylon, lived in Babil (Ibn al-Fakih, p. 218; Tabari, 
i. 692; Mas'udi, Tanblh, p. 105, 106; Yakut, i. 
448). That Cyrus the Mede slew Balshasar b. 
Awilmarudakh b. BuHitnassar may also have come 
from Syriac sources (Tabari, i. 216). The Baby- 
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lonians Nimrnd, Bu^itnassar and Sinaharib are 
often mentioned in books and astronomical tables 
(Mas^dr, Tanblh^ p. 105). The names Chaldeans, 
Kana'anaeans and Nabataeans seem to be used 
quite uncritically as the designation of the ancient 
Babylonians (Istakhrl, p. loi; Yakut, i. 447, 5). 

The Iranian legend had associated all its 
heroes with Babil even before Islam. After the 
introduction of Islam naive comparisons were 
made between the Biblical and Persian stories. 
Djaiyumart, the first man, extended his kingdom 
from Dunbawand to Babil (Tabari, 147). Oshhang, 
the first carpenter and architect built Babil and 
Shush (Tabari, i. 171), or perhaps Tamurath (Ibn 
al-FakIh, p. 319; Tabari, i. 175 following Hisham 
al-Kalbl; Hamza, p. 29, 30). Djams^idh used to 
travel in one day from Dunbawand to Babil like 
Solomon from Jerusalem to Persepolis—Takht-i 
Djamshidh (Tabari, i. 180). Al-Dahhak, Djam- 
shidh’s opponent ruled in Babil. This is the account 
of the Avesta (Istakhrl, 860, Yakut, i. 448 follo¬ 
wing \ azdadjird b. Mahbundadh). Afridun also 
resided in Babil. Of the Kayanids, Kai Kaus, 
Luhrasp and Vi.shtasp are mentioned as rulers of 
Babil (Tabari, i. 596, 642—674). Kai Kaus was 
according to the Siyar al-mutuk in Hamza, p. 35, 
the builder of the Tower of Babd. The hero 
Rustam appeared in Babil. 

The Arabs also know of Alexander in Ba¬ 
bylon. This sounds historical but it all comes 
from the Alexander legend and without exception 
from the Syrian version. Tabari I. 813, quotes 
the Christians as his source. That al-Iskandar slew 
Dara b. Dara and lived in Babil might have also 
come from Sasanian sources, for example from 
the Pahlavi original of the Syrian romance ot 
Alexander, as in Hamza Jp. 40, Istakhrl p. 145. 
Notices of the descendants of Arsaces in Babil 
and certainly those of St. Thomas as the apostle 
of the land of Babil come from the Syrians e. g. 
Tabari I, 702 ff., 738. Cases where on the other 
hand Babil is called a possession of the Sasa- 
nians (Tabari I, 813; Istakhrl, p. 145; Mas'lidI 
Tanblh p. 145, 150; Murudj Chap. VII) may be 
traced to the Khudainawah. The only original 
historical observation is in Istakhrl p. 145, where 
he mentions the site on which the Sasanians and 
later the Arabs had had their residences, because 
of its situation with respect to the Roman Em¬ 
pire, and in the centre of the Muslim world. 

Among the Arabs Babil is preeminently used as 
the name of the country. The form Babail, i. e. 
Babel is also occasionally used as Persian and 
Nabataean (Mas'udi, Tanbih, p. 35) or Bafail, 
Babilun (Yakut iii. 630). As the Chaldaean name 
Mas'^udi, loc. cit.^ gives Khunirath which also ap¬ 
pears in BakrI s. v. and according to al-HamdanI in 
the form Khaitarath. The Persians appear to have 
already used Babil as the name of the fourth of 
the seven climates equivalent to Iranshahr. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Khurdadhbih Babil is the heart of 
Iran^ahr and of the world (so also Tabari 1,2295 
Is(alchri p. 4. 10). The climate of Babil is the 
middle one and therefore the most fortunate (Ibn 
al-Fakih, p. 6; Ibn Rusta, p. 152; Mas'udi, Tan- 
bih^ p. 6). Masndi, Tanbih p. 32 describes its 
boundaries 5 its western limit is at Tha^ablya, the 
first station on the road to Mecca from Kufa, 
the eastern the river of Baikh, the northern be¬ 
tween Nasibln and Sindjar, the southern at Daibul 
on the coast of al-Mansura in Sind. The climate 


of Babil and the land of Babil are occasionally 
used synonymously (Ibn Hawkal, p. 167). The 
land of Babil however is used chiefly for 'Irak. 
Yakut i. 447 describes the land of Babil as still 
more limited, lying between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, on the Tigris to below Kaskar (Wash) 
on the Euphrates to behind Kufa, equivalent to 
the Sawad. In another passage he calls Anbar on 
the Euphrates the northern boundary of the 
land of Babil. 

Besides being the name of the climate and of 
the country Babil is also the name of one of the 
six Tassudj of Astan Upper Bihkubadh in the 
administrative division of 'Irak taken over from 
the Arahs (Ibn Khurdadhbih, p. 8—10; Kudama, 
p. 136; Yakut, i, 770). This district is watered 
by the Nahr Sura, the branch of the Euphrates 
which flows through the town of Babil (Ibn Se- 
rapion, VI and after him Abu ’ 1 -Fida^). Till the 
time of Ibn Serapion about 900 Babil was still 
the chief town of this district. It was in this town 
that the “Day of the Arabs” took place when 
Muthanna slew the elephant in the year 13 = 634 
(Tabari i. 2117, 2177, 2422). 

The place ciled 'Akr Babil at which in the 
year 102 = 720 Yazid Ibn Muhallab fell after 
the revolt in Basra, is different and is situated 
near Karbala on the road from Kufa. Later writers 
such as Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal know Babil only 
as a small village. It lies off the highway from 
Baghdad to Kufa which crosses the Euphrates 
at the bridge of Babil (MuljaddasI, p. 121). Yakut 
gives a whole series of towns as “in the land of 
Babil” of which may be mentioned al-Amliiya, 
Burs, Barmalaha, al-Diami'ain = Hilla, Shalaha, 
al-Ghamirlya and the two Kutlja; only in the 
case of al-Sarh where a palace of Bukhtnassar is 
mentioned, and the district of Shinwar (the an¬ 
cient Sinear?) which he quotes from Nasr al-Iskan- 
darl (died $60) does he give their situation with 
respect to Babil as an existing town, while dis¬ 
cussing Khutarnlya and Z 5 kif he speaks of the 
administrative district (Nahiya) of Babil which he 
calls a Tassudj. This division did not have an 
independent existence for much longer. Since the 
days of the first 'Abbasids after the foundation 
of Baghdad a new division of'lialf was in existence 
and Babil was reckoned with the places belong¬ 
ing to the Kura of Baghdad. 

When Yakut and KazwInI tell strange stories 
of the seven cities of which the ancient Babil 
consisted with their seven talismans these are 
obviously local traditions connected with the ruins. 

All sorts of Biblical and Koranic matter is 
found interwoven in local legends of this sort. 
The traveller is shown, as was Hamdallah al- 
Mustawfl, Daniel s Den of Lions or the well in 
which the angels Harut and Marut are imprisoned 
till the Day of Judgment (Kurban ii, 96). 'All 
also prayed in Babil and cursed it (hlukaddasi, 
p. 116). Of the ruins the northern palace of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar still bears the name of Babil and 
in this mound numerous specimens of mediaeval 
Muhammadan pottery have been found. This was 
also the site of the early Arab town and hence 
the continuation of the ancient name through the 
ages. On this spot the other mounds are called at 
the present-day al-Kasr which is the palace- 
mound of Babylon, 'Amran Ibn 'All with a small 
grave of a saint which is the temple-mound of the 
ancient town and Humaira where a Hellenistic 
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theatre has come to light. For ages the ruins have 
been used, as is mentioned as early as KazwinI, 
as building material, Babil especially, which for 
this reason is called by the natives Mudjelibe 
(Mu^ellibe) or also al-Makluba (according to 
Beauchamp) the “Overturned”. Although the situa¬ 
tion of the ancient Babylon has always been known 
to Orientals, it had to be rediscovered for western 
knowledge at the end of the eighteenth centuiy. 

Bibliography, Besides the Arab historians 
and geographers quoted: G. le Strange, Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate p. 42; by the same 
author, Ibri Serapion'. Journ. of the Roy. As, 
Soo, 18955 ^1* Streck, Babylonien nach den arab. 
Geographen,, passim; on the scientific redis¬ 
covery of Babylon: H. V. Hilprecht, Explora- 
rations in Bible Lands during the XIXd‘ Cen¬ 
tury (Edinburgh, 1903): the excavations not 
treated of there, of the German Orient-Gesell- 
schaft, in the Mittcilungen der D. O. G. since 
1899. (Ernst Herzfeld.) 

BABYLON (Bab.vlyUn), a town in Egypt. 
The name Babylon of the mediaeval Egyptian town 
in the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo is accord¬ 
ing to Casanova the Graecised form of an ancient 
Egyptian Pi-Hapi-n-On through assimilation to 
the Asiatic (SatJuAuv which was familiar to the 
Greeks. This etymology is not quite free from 
objections but there is no doubt that some an¬ 
cient Egyptian place-name underlies it. By the 
name is meant the ancient town and fortification 
of the Greeks which — situated on the borders 
of Upper and Lower Egypt — commanded the in¬ 
terior. Even to the present day portions of the 
ancient fortification have survived in the Kasr 
al-Sham'a. The situation and importance of this 
point was much more important in ancient times 
as the Nile then flowed further to the East. Here 
the decisive battles on the conquest of Egypt by 
N\mr took place. With the fall of Babylon (21 
Rabl^ II, 20 = 9 April 641) the fate of Egypt 
was settled. The camp of the Arab Army which 
developed in later times into Fostat Misr was then 
pitched near this place, important fiom the mili- 
taiy point of view, and the ancient fortifications 
were made use of. As far as we know from pa¬ 
pyri, Babylon and Fostat were still distinguished 
at the end of the first century. In Fostat lived 
the Muhadjirun, here thejr Khitat were marked 
out. In Babylon were the great corn-merchants 
and the seat of the administration. The arsenal 
on the island of Roda which is also mentioned 
in papyri, was closely connected with the fortress. 
The original distinction between Fostat and Ba¬ 
bylon was naturally soon lost, the name Babylon 
fell out of use among the Arabs and only survi¬ 
ved among the Copts, its application by them 
being extended, for the Copts occasionally used 
Babylon to describe the whole of the great series 
of towns from Kasr al-Sham'a through Fostat and 
Cairo to Matariye-Heliopolis. This usage then spread 
to western writers. This is why Babilonia with 
varying orthography appears as a name for Cairo 
in the numerous commercial treaties between 
Egypt and the western states, which have been 
published by .\mari. The name may also be found 
in the contemporary literature of Europe as well 
as in charters for example in Mandeville and 
Boccaccio who following historical documents calls 
Saladin “Soldano di Babilonia”. 
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BADA^ (a.), appearance; in the dogmatic 
sense; the intervention of new circum¬ 
stances which bring about the altera¬ 
tion of an earlier divine determination. 
(Dozy gives the term too wide a signification 
Essai sur I'Histoire de PIslamisme, 223, trans¬ 
lating it “mutabilite de Dieu”). Three sorts of 
Bada^ are distinguished (Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, 
p. 110) according as the word refers to the know¬ 
ledge, the will, or the command of God {B. fi 
'Idilm., fi 'l-irada, fi 'l-amr'). The possibility of 
Bada’ is, in opposition to the very divergent 
orthodox Sunni doctrine, always dealt with in 
the chapter on divine knowledge lullin') in the 
textbooks of Shi^ite dogmatics, in which however 
it has found no uniform statement. In its widest 
conception, which includes the hypothesis of the 
mutability of the divine will, it is taught only in 
the ultra Shiite sects {Badflya)'., the moderate 
Imamtya-sChooX are careful to exclude the muta¬ 
bility of divine knowledge or at least to give it 
very moderate expression [see below]. The former 
could quote the doctrine of the Shi^ite Mutakallim 
Hisham b. al-Hakam (q. v.) according to which 
God’s knowledge only appears on the realisation 
of the object; that which does not yet exist {al- 
Md^dunt) could not be an object of his know¬ 
ledge; this follows on a nescience of things as 
soon as they become phenomena (U\bd al-Kahir 
al-Baghdadi, Kilab al-E'ark baina 'l-Firai., Cairo, 
1328—1910, ed, Muhammad Badr, p. 49), subtle¬ 
ties which are also treated of in modern times in 
the religious philosophy of the ShTite Shaikhi 
sect (cf. Revue du Monde musulman., 1910, xi. 
435—43^)- This conception leaves room for the 
admission of God’s knowledge being in correspon¬ 
dence with new experiences and of His changing 
a fixed resolution. The Islamic historians of the 
sect agree that the doctrine of Bada^ was first 
propounded by Mukhtar (q. v.) and then became 
the thesis of the ShiSte faction of the Kaisaniya 
( Abd al-Kahir 1. c. 36; cf. Ahmad b. Yahya b. 
ul-Murtada in M. Horten, Die p 'hilos. Probleme der 
spekulai, Theologie ini Islam (Bonn, 1910), 124). 
Abd-Allah b. Nawf is occasionally said to be the 
originator of this doctrine (cf. WeUhausen, Die 
religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alien 
Islam., p. 88, 12). When Mukhtar had to defend 
himself in the battle, which was to decide the fate 
of his enterprise, against the superior forces of 
Mus'ab b. al-Zubair, he (or Abd Allah b. Nawf) 
announced that God had revealed to him that he 
was assured of victory. When the alleged oracle 
was^ proved false by his defeat, Mukhtar (or Abd 
Allah) said referring to Sura 13, that something 
had intervened {badda lahu) which had caused 
God to alter his determination. After the defeat 
of the Shrtte community this view had to be 
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accepted as a convenient explanation of the fai¬ 
lure of the hopes and prophecies of victory for 
the defeated Imam. It had been God’s determi¬ 
nation that the deliverance {Jaradf) and victory 
of the lawful Imamate should take place at a 
certain moment. He had however, meanwhile, 
altered his determination on grounds of expe¬ 
diency. This principle also serves the Shrttes to 
explain the alteration which took place in the 
legitimate succession of the Imams which had been 
appointed by God from all time, when in place 
of the predestined Isma'il, his brother Musa al- 
Kazim succeeded Dja'^ar al-Sadik as the seventh 
bearer of this theocratic dignity. They ascribe to 
Dja'far the saying “God has never been so led by 
a new consideration (to alter his determination) 
as in the case of my son Isma'il {jna badtia lil- 
lahi kantd badc^a fl Isnufll ib?iiy' , To many Shf^ite 
theologians this crass application of the principle 
of Bada’ might have appeared discreditable; so the 
speech of DjaTar has been made tolerable by 
the alteration of the word ibtii to abi. God’s 
change of mind is by this reading referred not to 
the son but to the ancestor of the Imam IsmaTl 
the son of Abraham, the predetermined dhabih 
whom God originally ordered Abraham to sacrifice 
but later freed from this obligation. 

The most important arguments adduced by the 
Shi'ites in support of the doctrine of Bada^ are 
a. firstly the passages in the Korean; 13, 3^; 
14, II at the end (these are the strongest proofs); 
55, 29b; Ihe assurance frequently repeated that God 
in consequence of the repentance of sinners will 
change his determination to punish them, 7, 15..; 
particular narratives in the Korean in support of 
this are especially the sparing of the people of 
Junus devoted to destruction, 10, S9; the rescin¬ 
ding of the command to Abraham to offer up his 
son, 37, i.n—107; the lengthening of the period 
allowed Moses for his intercourse with God from 
30 to 40 nights, 7, 13s; b. Traditions according 
to which by the exercise of certain virtues (ho¬ 
nouring one’s parents), the span of life originally 
allotted may be lengthened, by doing good an 
appointed destiny (al-htda al-muhrani) may be 
altered; the prayer of ‘^Omar that “God might 
strike his name out of the Book of the Damned 
and write it in that of the Blessed” (Ibn Kutaiba, 
Kilab Td'ii.’il Mnkhtalif al-Hadith^ Cairo 1326, 
p. 7); r. a series of pious legends from which it 
is evident that misfortunes predetermined to indivi¬ 
duals may be averted by acts pleasing to God; 
d. the doctrine of the abrogation of divine laws 
{naskK) which is also a tenet of the Sunni doctrine. 

As Slirtte dogmatics in general are influenced 
by MuHazilite speculation so also in the case of 
Bada^ the Mu'^tazilite foundation is closely connected 
with the principle of asjah that God is determined 
in his operations with regard to men by the motives 
of expediency and the general good. According to it 
it comprehends B.ada^ under the point of view “that 
(divine) determinations on things may alter with 
changes in the means of well-being” {takdirdt 
al-umur tatabaddal bi-tabaddul al-masdli/i). The 
moderate ^Cite dogmatists had to exercise much 
ingenuity to reconcile the theological antinomies 
which this conception implies, in order to reconcile 
the assumptions of the appearance of new determining 
moments in God's knowledge as implied in the 
word Bada” with the belief in the absolute om- | 
niscience of God, in the eternity of His knowledge ' 


identical with His being as is specially required 
by the Mu’tazila doctrine in general; to meet the 
objection of the orthodox dogmatists to the assump¬ 
tion of the possibility of God’s ignorance of the 
end of things (^awdkib al-iwmr') which implies the 
admission of Bada^ (cf. Djor^ani, to IdjI, Maivdkif^ 
ed. Soerensen, Leipsig 1848, 346, e). The effort 
to meet the objections from this point of view 
had led them in spite of all protests against the 
Jewish and Sunni deniers of Bada^ to prepare 
formulae by which these objections might be 
combatted and to accuse their Sunni opponents 
that they are crediting them with a false defini¬ 
tion of Bada^ invented by the Sunnis. Their next 
contention is that the term Bada^ is not to be 
understood in its literal dictionary meaning but 
metaphorically (jnadjidz ''). They reject the view 
that Bada^, according to its literal meaning implies 
an alteration in the divine knowledge. In fine 
the distinction of the Imamite dogmatist with respect 
to the Sunni Kalam ends in a profitless war of 
words for they also explain the fact of a Bada’ 
intervening in the future as included in the eternal 
foresight of God which includes all particulars 
(^ald suadjh al-taffil). A very remarkable way of 
reconciling Bada^ with the idea oi i\ie lawk mahfiiz 
required by the Koran is the assumption of two 
tables of fate, the lau'/i mahfUz on which the 
definite unalterable decrees of fate are set out and 
a lau’h al-maJnv wa 'l-ithbdt (according to Sura 
13, 3j) which contains the decrees which may be 
altered in consequence of the intervention of new 
causes (Dildar ‘Ali, i. 114 below), a view which 
has also penetrated into Sunni circles and has 
given rise to esoteric mystic subtleties {Kalimdt 
'adjiba sva as/dr gJidmicia') (Fakhr al-dm al-Razi, 
Mafdttk al-g]iaib^ v. 310). According to this, two 
kinds of divine knowledge must be distinguished: 

ma/itum^ the unalterable knowledge the objects 
of which God announces to the prophets and angels, 
and Hint nia^zun the knowledge entrusted by God 
to no one, which concerns matters in suspense 
(jimUr mau’kufa ^ind Allah) Kulini, 85. 

While the Shf^a lays the greatest stress on the 
preservation of the conception of Bada^ for the 
reasons given above (they allowed one of their 
Imams to say; “one can serve God by nothing 
better than recognising Bada^” since repentance, 
prayer and humility before God to procure for¬ 
giveness of sins or the alteration of one’s fate 
can only have meaning if the proposition of Bada^ 
is granted), this doctrine is a constant point of at¬ 
tack with the opponents of the Shf^a. Even Sulaiman 
b. Djarir an adherent of the Zaidite Shi'a sect re¬ 
proached the Imamites with embracing two erro¬ 
neous conceptions : the principle of lakiya [q. v.] and 
the proposition of Bada^ (ShahrastanT, ed. Cureton, 
iigult.). The bitterest opponents of the latter doc¬ 
trine were the Jews who base their rejection of the 
abrogation of divine law {tiaskh al-sharfa) on the 
fact that this proposition implies the recognition 
of Bada^ as was shown by the Jewish theologian 
Yahya b. Zakarlya al-Katib al-Tabarani in Pale¬ 
stine in his controversy with al-Mas'udi (Kitdb 
al-tanblh wa 'l-ishrdf^ ed. de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. 

Arab.^ viii. 113, 15; for liAxc! reading 

In the third century H. the question of Bada’ 
seems on account of difficulties connected with it 
which could only be explained by subtle argu¬ 
ments, to have belonged to these questions by 
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which keen intellect and originality could be 
tested. This may be inferred from Djahiz, Tria 

Opuscula^ ed. van Vloten, 113, 7 (correcting SiAii! 
to 
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BADAJOZ, at the present day, the fortified 
capital of the province, the largest in Spain of 
the same name, the southern half of Spanish 
Estremadura, on the left shore of the Guadiana 
before its bend to the South on the Portuguese 
border (31,000 inhabitants). The identification of 
the town with and the derivation of the name 
from Pax (Julia) Augusta or Colonia Pacensis is 
without foundation and has arisen from an error 
of local patriotism as the latter certainly is Beja 
in Portugal (Arab. Badja = Bedja from Pacem). 
The identification with the doubtful Badia of Vale¬ 
rius Maximus and Plutarch is also uncertain. Its 
first certain historical appearance is under the 
Arabic form Batalyos (which is the original of 
the modern Spanish form) as the strongly fortified 
base of the brave renegade Ibn Marwan (262 = 
875) during his revolt against the Caliphate of 
Cordova (Muhammad 1 ). It was only regained 
from his valiant son by ‘Abd al-Rahman III in 
318 (= 390) (Bapan., ii. 105 et seq.\ 140, 19S, 
213 et seg.'.! 216). The new town founded by the 
Arabs at Batalyos (Abu 'l-fida^, 173: wahiya muk- 
datha islamlyd) gradually took the place of Colonia 
Augusta Emerita, Arab. Marida = Merida (40 
miles to the east above B. on the north bank of 
the Gaudiana) which was sinking into insignificance 
especially after it became on the decline of the 
Omaiyad caliphate of Cordova, the brilliant capital 
of the Aftasids [q. v.] who united the greater half 
of Northern Lusitania into an important Kingdom 
1022—1094. After the defeat at al-Zallaka = 
Sacraiias, northeast of Badajoz, in 1086 so fateful 
to the Christians, the principality of the North¬ 
western part of Badajoz like the other Reyes de 
Taifas also fell more into dependence on the 
Berber al-Moravids who had hastened to their 
assistance from Morocco till in 1094 it was incor¬ 
porated by this more powerful dynasty and became 
a part of the Spanish Province or dependence of 
the Almoravids of Northwest Africa and of the 
Almohads who soon succeeded them. In 1168 
Alfonso I Henriquez of Portugal took Badajoz by 
surprise, but it was taken from him again by Ferdin¬ 
and of Leon who afterwards gave it back to him. 
Badajoz again became an Almohad possession and 
it was not till 1230 that it was finally conquered 
by Alfonso IX of Castile and Leon. Badajoz was 
the birth place of many Arab scholars the most 
prominent of whom is ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
ibn al-Sid al-BataiyosI who died 521 (1127) cf. 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit. i. 427, where 
444 (*052) is to be read; b. Beshkual 639). 
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BADA KHSH AN. frequently written Badhakh- 
SHAN , in the spoken language also sometimes 
called Badakhshanat, (with Arabic plural ending) 
a mountainous land on the upper course of the 
Amu-Darya or more correctly of the Pandj, on 
the left bank of this stream which is the source 
of the great river; from it comes the adjective 
Badakhshdni or Bada khsh i. J. Marquart {Erdn- 
shahr.^ p. 279) explains the name as “land of 
Badhakhsh or Balakhsh, a kind of ruby which is 
said to be found only in Badhakhshan at Kokca”. 
It is very probable however that Bala khsh (from 
which comes the French Balais and the English 
Balas) originally denoted the land as a dialectic 
form for Badhakhsh and was later transferred to 
the kind of ruby. Yakut (ed. Wustenfeld, i. 528) 
states that the form Balakhshan was the form for 
the name of land more commonly used among the 
people; Marco Polo also gives this form. The 
mines from which the rubies come are found 
outside of Badakhshan proper — in Shughnan on 
the right bank of the Amu-Darya as is testified 
by so early a traveller as Marco Polo; this district 
however has in historical times usually been united 
with Badakhshan under one ruler. The rubies (Arab. 
/uV, Pers. also Idl) of Badakhshan were famous in 
the middle ages throughout the whole Muham¬ 
madan world; in Persian poetry the expression 
“/a/-f bada khsh i'' or bada khsh dni" is fre¬ 

quently used in a figurative sense for wine or 
the lips of the beloved; in Central Asia this 
expression is widely known even amongst the 
common people. The district with the mines in 
question belongs now to the territory of Bukhara 
under Russian rule; the mines however are still 
exploited in the same primitive fashion as in former 
days and have not as yet attained any importance 
in the European jewel trade. 

Badakhshan is watered by the Kokca, a tributary 
of the Amu-Darya, called the Khirnab in i'he HudUd 
allAlam (composed in 372 = 982-983, cf. on this 
work J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische 
Streifziige ^ p. xxx.; unique manuscript in St. 
Petersburg) from the economic point of view; only 
the valley of the Kokca and its tributaries has 
ever been of importance — here were the towns 
of Bada khsh an — probably not far from the 
modem capital Faidhabad, first founded in the 
xi. (xvii.) century — Djirm and Kishm; the two 
latter which are already mentioned in the ear¬ 
liest Arab accounts have retained their names to 
the present day. The lapis lazulis of Bada khsh an, 
famed in the middle ages as now, come from the 
mines on the upper course of the Kokca; the 
trade in these stones is at the present day a 
monopoly of the Afghan government; they are 
exported exclusively to India. Besides these, iron 
and copper mines are found in Badakhshan. 

The name Badakhshan is first mentioned in 
Chinese annals of the sixth and eighth centuries 
A. D. in Huan-cuang in the form Po-t‘o-tcoang-na, 
of which according to Schlegel the ancient pro- 
nuneiation was Pat-tok-ts‘ong-na, in the T^ana- 
shu.^ Pa-t o-shan, in the encyclopaedia Ee-fu-yen- 
xoei Pu-t‘o-shan. The country is described by the 
Chinese as part of Tu-ho-lo (Tukharistan). The 
Arabs likewise use the name lukharistan in two 
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meanings: TuWjaristan in the narrower sense was 
only the land between Balkh and Bada^shan, in 
its wider application it comprised all the lands 
east of Balkh on both banks of the Amfl-Darya. 
The name seems to come from the Tokhars who 
first appeared in the second century B. C., the 
conquerors of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. In the 
fifth century A. D. these lands were conquered by 
the Haital (the Ephthalites of the Byzantine writers). 
Again in the anthology composed by ‘^Awfi in 
the xiii (vii) century we find a story according 
to which a king of the Haital gave his son the 
lands of “Djirm and Badakhshan” (Barthold, Turke¬ 
stan^ I. p. 91). The kingdom of the Haital was 
overthrown by the Turks in the sixth century; 
at the time of the first Arab invasions the nder 
of Tnkharistan in the wider sense according to 
Arab and Chinese notices, bore the Turkish title 
Yabghu (arab. Dj abghuya): the princes of various 
lands, amongst them the prince of Badakhshan, 
were his vassals. We have no more accurate in¬ 
formation as to when and how Bada khsh an was 
conquered by the Arabs and Islam introduced; the 
name of the country is not once mentioned by 
Tabari; amongst the events of the year 118(736) 
mention is made of a campaign against “Kishm 
in the land of Dj abghuya" and other places (Ta¬ 
bari, ii. 1230 et rry.). According to Ya%ubi 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 288) Djirm in Bada khsh an was 
the frontier town of Islam on the trade route 
(via Wakhan) to Tibet. The same author also 
mentions an otherwise unknown Turkish prince 
Khumar-Beg (this is the correct reading) “King 
of Shikinan and Badhalchshan”. Istakhri (ed. de 
Goeje p. 278) describes Bada khsh an as the “the 
territory of Abu ’1-Kath”; probably the prince 
Abu ’l-Fath al-Yaftall is here meant whose son 
Abu Nasr is said according to Sam'^anl (W. Barthold, 
Turkestan^ i. p. 69) and Yakut (iv, 1023) to have 
fought with Kara-Tegin, the SSmanid Governor, 
(died 340 = 951-952; cf. Ibn al-AthIr, ed. Torn- 
berg, viii, p. 157 and 370) in the neighbourhood 
of Balkh. Nothing else is known about the poli¬ 
tical affairs of Badakhshan in this period. In the 
v (xi) century the doctrine of the Isma'^Ilites was 
brought to Badakhshan by the poet Nasir-i-Khusraw 
and disseminated there with success; his tomb is 
still pointed out on the upper valley of the Kokca; 
his teaching has survived to the present day in 
Bada khsh an and the adjoining lands. In the se¬ 
cond half of the vi (xii) century Tukharistan in 
the wider sense (with Badakhshan) was under the 
sway of a branch of the Ghurid house which 
had its capital in Bamiyan and like the other 
branches of this dynasty was conquered by Mu¬ 
hammad Shah of ^^warizm in the beginning of 
the vii (xiii) century. 

Badakhshan was not affected by the invasion 
of the Mongols and remained till the ix (xv) 
century under the rule of its native dynasty. The 
tradition of the descent of this ruling family from 
Alexander the Great is first mentioned by Marco 
Polo and is often mentioned later by Muhamma¬ 
dan writers. The daughter of the last ruler is 
credited by Muhammad Haidar ( Td'rikh-i TashidJ^ 
p. 203) with the statement that her ancestors 
had ruled Badakhshan for 3000 years. Even Timur 
and his successors only succeeded in obtaining an 
acknowledgment of their suzerainty after severe 
fighting. The land was not incorporated in the 
kingdom of the Timurids till the time of Timur’s 


great-grandson Abu Sa'id. The last prince Shah 
Saltan Muhammad Badakhshi had before this 
abandoned the observance of the prescriptions of 
Alexander the Great {Dastur al-Amal') and com¬ 
posed a Persian Dlwan under the pen-name of 
LslI (^Ta^rikh-i Rashldi^ p. 147). He submitted 
without resistance to the army sent by Abu Sa'ld 
and betook himself to Herat; his son had to flee 
to Kashghar; Mirza Abu Bakr a son of Abu Sa'id 
was appointed Prince of Badakhshan. Soon after¬ 
wards the prince returned from Kashghar: Abu 
Bakr was expelled; Badakhshan had to be con¬ 
quered again for which reason Abu Sa'id had 
Shah Sultan Muhammed executed in 871 (1466- 
1467) (JOawlatskdh^ ed. Browne, p. 453 ). The date 
must therefore have been read wTongly in the in¬ 
scription discovered by the English in 1885 ac¬ 
cording to which this prince built a stone bridge 
as late as 884 (1479-1480) (cf. Tc^rlkh-i Rashldi^ 
p. 221). Abu Bakr was afterwards driven out of Ba¬ 
dakhshan by his brother Sultan Mahmud, Prince 
of Hisar. Till the conquest of Hisar by the Uz- 
begs (in the beginning of the sixteenth century) 
Badakhshan remained united with Hisar. A national 
movement led by Mubarak Shah and Zubair Raghi 
arose in Bada khsh an against the Uzbeg conquer¬ 
ors; a fortress on the left bank of the Kokca 
which still bears the name Ka‘la-i Zafar (for¬ 
tress of victory) given it by Mubaralf Shah is 
mentioned as the centre of the movement. The 
Uzbegs were driven back; the Timurid Nasir 
Mirza (brother of Babar) who had been called 
upon by the rebels was recognised in Badakhshan 
as ruler about the end of 910 (= spring 1505) but 
could not come to an agreement with the leaders of 
the movement and was driven out after two years. 
In the year 913 (1507-1508) Sultan Wais Mirza, 
usually called Mirza lOign or lOian-Mirza, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, came to BadakhghSn with 
the consent of Babar and was received in Kal'a-i 
Zafar. MubSrak ShSh had been slain shortly be¬ 
fore by his companion Zubair; Zubair who wrished 
to retain the power in his hands even after the ar¬ 
rival of the new ruler was treacherously put out 
of the way by assassination. A short time after¬ 
wards Shah Radi al-Din the chief of the Isma'i- 
lites of Kuhistan appeared in Badakhshan, ga¬ 
thered the followers of this doctrine around him 
and brought a part of the land under his sway; 
he was killed soon afterwards in the spring of 
1509 and his head brought to Mirza-Khan at 
Kal'a-i Zafar. Mirza-Khan died in 926 (1520) 
being still ruler of Badakhshan. whereupon Babar 
adopted Sulaiman the son of the deceased ruler, 
who was left without a guardian and in place of 
him sent his own son Humayun to Badakhshan. 
In 935 (1528-1529) Humayun was called to India 
by his father; after an unsuccessful attempt on 
tire part of Sa'id Khan the ruler of Kashghar, to 
bring the land under his sway, Sulaiman was re¬ 
cognised as Prince of Badakhshan by Babar as 
well as by Sa'id Khan in 1530. Sulaiman reigned 
till 983 (1575), was driven out in the first half 
of that year by his grandson Shahrukh, went to 
India and thence to Mecca but later returned to 
his native land. In 1585 Badakhshan was con¬ 
quered by the Uzbegs under '.Abd Allah Khan; 
Sulaiman and Shahrukh had to take refuge in 
India but returned afterwards and made several 
attempts to dislodge the conquerors. Even as late 
as the beginning of the xvii century a revolt. 
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led by Badi' al-Zaman, the son of Shahrukh, is i 
mentioned. In 1645 Balkh and Badakhshan were j 
again conquered by the Timurids though the Uz- | 
begs did not finally withdraw till the autumn of 
1647. 

In the seventeenth century the kingdom of the 
Uzbegs broke up into several independent states: 
in BadaUjshan .also a dynasty, founded by Yar 
Beg, the builder of the town of Faidhabad arose, 
whose descendents in the nineteenth centui7 still 
claimed to be descended from Alexander the 
Great. Like the other Uzbeg chiefs in the modern 
Afghanistan these princes bore the title of Mir 
(abbreviated from Amir). In 1S22 Mir Muham¬ 
mad Shah was dethroned by Murad Beg, ruler of 
Kunduz. Mirza Kalan a vassal of Murad Beg was 
sent to Badakhshan as chief, made himself inde¬ 
pendent later, on the death of his overlord, and 
in a short time conquered Kunduz itself. His son 
and successor Mir Shah Nizam al-Din died in 1862; 
his son Djahandar Shah had to fight for his throne 
with Mahmud Shah, another prince of the same 
dynasty from 1867, and being finally overthrown 
in 1869 and after a last attempt in 1872 retired 
to Russian territory where Uckurgan in Farghana 
was allotted him as a residence and a yearly al¬ 
lowance of 1500 roubles granted him; he was 
murdered there in 1878 by some individuals un¬ 
known. Mahmud Shah was deposed by the Afghan 
government in 1873 and taken to Kabul where 
he remained till his death; his lauds w'ere incor¬ 
porated with Afghanistan as part of the province 
of Turkestan. 

The fame of the rubies and lapis-lazuli of Badakh¬ 
shan and also of supposed gold and silver mines 
had reached Russia as early as 1725; about 1735 
the “acquisition of the rich land of B.adakhshan” 
was introduced to further the ends of Russian 
policy in Central Asia. Nevertheless at the last 
regulation of the frontier in 1895, the Pandj was 
fixed as the boundary river between Afghanistan 
and Bukhara which is subject to Russia; the lands 
of Badakhslian in the We.st (Kulab) as well as in 
the East (Shitghnan and Roshan) are thereby united 
with BuWiara, Badakhshan itself remaining in the 
possession of the ruler of Afghanistan although I 
the road from Kulab (the ancient Khuttal) to | 
Shaghnan has always gone via Badakhshan, never 
by Darwaz, which is difficult of access. The inte¬ 
rests of the countries concerned have been seriously 
harmed by these unnatural frontiers especially by 
the existing official embargo on trade across the 
frontier, which should not be too strictly [enforced, 
at any rate by the Russian authorities in Shughnan. 
Labourers from Badakhshan are al ways to be found 
in summer in Samarkand. 

Bibliography. Cf. e.specially TlrVrM-/A’a- j 
transl. by E. D. Ross, edited by N. Elias 
(London, 1895) and the Bdbar Ndmah.^ ed. 
Beveridge {Gibb Memorial Series i., Leiden a. 
London, 1905); the passages concerned may be 
found from the indices. Of works in manuscript 
the Matla’’ al-Sa^dain of ‘Abd al-Razzak al- 
Samarkandi (cf. this article) has been chiefly 
used on the Kingdom of the Ghurids, cf. The 
Tabakdti Nasiri of Aboo-Omar .. . al-Jasoejani 
(Calcutta, 1864); Raverty, The Tabakat-i Na- j 
sin (London, i88i). The notices of the lands 
on the upper course of the Oxus in the xix. 
century have been collected from the accounts 
of English travellers in an excellent fashion by 


J. Minajew {Sxojedjenija o slranach po ver- 
chovjam Amu-Darji\ St. Petersburg, 1879). Iti 
addition I have been able to use two further 
accounts by Russian travellers in 1878 (not 
generally accessible). On the present condition of 
these lands see especially Count A. Bobrinskoj, 
Go r ley verchoz'jcv Pjandia (Moskau, 1908) 
partly following R. Leitner, Dardistan in iS86.^ 
{lS8g and iSgs\ and the same author, Dar¬ 
distan in iSgJ. (W. BartHOLD.) 

BADAL (a.), properly “interchange” as a gram¬ 
matical term “permutative”. The Badal is one of 
the five kinds of apposition {Tabr). By it is 
undeistood in the first place a substantive which 
follows another substantive in the same case in 
asyndeton but not as an explanation of it like 
the '^Atf al-Baydn [see ‘ati-] but independent. 
Thus for example in the phrase djdlanl akhuka 
Zaid'n'., Zaid'n. is a Badal of ahhuka if the person 
addressed had only the one brother, on the other 
hand it is an '^Atf if several brothers might have 
to be considered (Ibn Va l.ih, ed. Jahn, ii. 392, ‘ 5 ).— 
The different kinds of Badal as well as the exten¬ 
sion of the idea to pronouns and even verbs can 
be found in the grammars, more especially in 
al-Zamakhsharl, al-Mufassal (2. ed.), p. 48—5*1 
Ibn Malik, al-Alftya (ed. Dieterici), p. 261—263, 
Wright, Arabic Grammar (3. ed.), p. 284—286. 

_ _ _ (A. SCHAADE.) 

BADARAYA , a town and district in 
“^Ira^, east of the Tigris, near the outlying hills of 
the Zagros Range. The place still exists under the 
name of Badre (somewhat above the 33° n. Br. 
and under 46° E. L. Greenw.). The Arab geo¬ 
graphers usually mention Badarfiya with Bakusaya 
and give Bandanidjin as the common capital of 
both districts. Among the articles exported they 
mention particularly the local highly prized dried 
reeds, l^osraw I -AnosharwSn settled some of the 
inhabitants of Antakiya when it was destroyed by 
him (see above p. 359 ) in this district. Badaraya 
is also often mentioned in Syriac literature (as 
Beth-Daraye) and also in the Talmud (''Nil 13, 
if this is not = Baduraya q. v.), Bardaraya in 
Yakut, i. 555 (cf. also the Marasfd.^ i. I41) is 
merely a corruption for Badaraya. Daraya in Bada¬ 
raya is perhaps like Kusaya in BakusayS [q. v.], 
originally the name of a tribe; cf. also the name 
Mad(dh)araya of a place above Wasit; on the 
latter see Streck, Babylcnien nath den arab. Geo- 
graphen.^ ii. 310. 

Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Yakut, Mu^dfam (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), i. 459 ) G- Hoffmann, AusAige aus syri- 
schen Aklen persisihcr MUrlyrer {LeXpzig.^ 1880), 
p. 69; Noldeke in the Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxviii. loi; by the same 
author, Geschichte dcr Terser tt. Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden (1879), p. 239; G. le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (1905), 
p. 63—64, 80; E. Herzfeld in Memnon., i. 
(1907), jr. 126, 140. (Streck.) 

BADA^UN, Budau.n' or Badayun, a town 
and district of India, in Rohilkhand, United 
Provinces. Area of the district: 1,987 sq. m.; 
population (1901): 1,025,753 of whom 16“/, are 
Muhammadans, mostly Pathans, Shaikhs, and Dju- 
lahas. The town has a population (1901)0139,031, 
including 21,995 Muhammadans. It was of impor¬ 
tance in early Muhammadan history, as an outpost 
among turbulent Radjput tribes. Two of its gover- 
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nors in the first half of the 13* cent., Shams 
al-Dln Iltutmish and his son Rukn al-Din Firuz, 
became emperors of Delhi; and 'Ala^ al-Din, the 
last of the Saiyid dynasty, retired to end his days 
here about 1451. Bada^un consequently contains 
many mosques and tombs of this period. Conspi¬ 
cuous among them are the Djami' Masdjid, built 
by Shams al-Din in 1223, largely from the ma¬ 
terials of Hindu temples; and the tomb of "^Ala^ 
al-Din. Bada^un is also famous as the birthplace 
of "^Abd al-Kadir Bada^anl (q.v.), the chronicler of 
Akbar’s reign and the enemy of Abu ’ 1 -Fadl. 

Bibliography: Budattn Ga::ctteer (Allah- 

abad,_i907^ (J. S. Cotton.) 

BADA^UNI, “^Abd al-Kadir, son of Muluk 
Shah, born at Basawar in the sarkar of Sambhal 
in A. H. 947 or 949 (A. D. 1540-41 or 1542-43). 
After a studious life as a youth, one of his tea¬ 
chers being Shaikh Mubarak, father of FaidI and 
Abu 'l-Fadl, he entered the service of Husain 
Khan Tukriya (“the Patcher”), but was trans¬ 
ferred, as an imdm^ in April 1574 to the service 
of Akbar. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl entered the emperor’s ser¬ 
vice in the same year. The restraints of the court 
were irksome to Bada^uni and before 1579 he 
absented himself without leave. In that year he 
was restored to the service as a mu/tsht or secre¬ 
tary, with a fief of 1000 blghas. He remarks, 
somewhat bitterly, that he was of no account, 
and was nicknamed Hazarl from the extent of 
his fief. He was employed, owing to his learning, 
in translating Sanskrit texts and in compilation. 
His attempt to translate the Atharva Veda was 
a failure, and his successors in the undertaking 
failed to surpass him, but his success in the more 
congenial task of editing forty of the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad on the merits of warfare 
for the faith led to his being appointed one of 
the seven compilers of the Tei'rikh-i Alfi. In 1581 
he compiled the Nadpdt al-Rashid and by Ak¬ 
bar’s order translated the Mahabharaia and the 
Ramayana into Persian, presenting his version 
of the latter in 1589. He then translated a Sans¬ 
krit work into Persian, styling his translation 
Bahr al-Asmar^ and produced, in simple and easy 
Persian, a version of the Flistory of Ka.shmir by 
Mulla Shah Muhammad Shahabadt. He was now 
appointed one of the translators of the Mu^dyam 
al-Bulddn and performed his task so well and so 
rapidly that he was allowed to return for a time 
to Bada’un. He overstayed his leave and was 
reinstated only by the earnest solicitation of FaidI. 

In 1590-91 Bada’uni began, for his own amu¬ 
sement, the work by which he is best known, 
his Muntakhab al-Tawarlkh^ in three volumes, 
the first containing a history of Muhammadan 
rulers of India from Sabuktagin to Humayun, the 
second a history of the reign of Akbar to the 
year 1595, and the third biographies of the saints, 
learned men, physicians and poets of Akbar’s 
reign, the work being completed on Feb. 23, 
1596. The second volume is most valuable as an 
account by a rigidly orthodox Sunni observer of 
Akbar’s religious speculations and ventures. His 
oriental respect for the personality of a monarch 
withholds him from attacking Akbar himself, but 
he pours vituperation on the freethinkers and 
their leaders, Mubarak, FaidI, and Abu ’l-Fadl, 
to whose patronage he admits his indebtedness, for 
their encouragement of Akbar’s latitudinarianism. 

This history, the publication of which was 


obviously impossible, was kept secret by Bada’ilnl 
until his death, which occurred in A. D. 1604 or 
1605, but its existence became known in the reign 
of Djahangir, who sent for the historian’s sons and 
questioned them. They professed ignorance of the 
matter, saying that if the history existed they 
must have been mere children at the time when 
it was written. They were released on giving a 
bond admitting their liability to punishment, 
should any copy of the work be found with them. 

Bada^Onl was skilled in chronograms and wrote, 
as a poet, mider the takhallus Kadirl, but his 
bigoted views led him latterly to relinquish poe¬ 
tical composition, as partaking of the nature of 
sin. _ (T. W. Haig.) 

BADAWI, Beduin. [Side ar.abia, p. 372—377.] 
al-BADAWIYA. [Side ahmad al-badawI.] 
BADAWLAT, a title of the chief Ya"kub-Beg 
of Ka.5hghar [q. v.]. 

BADGHIS or Ba dhgh Is , a district in the 
north-western part of the modern Af- 
ghanistan; the name is explained as being 
derived from the Persian badkhiz (“a place where 
wind rises”) on account of the strong winds pre¬ 
vailing there. By the geographers of the iv. (x.) 
century only the district in the north-west of 
Herat between this town and Sarakhs is called 
Badghls. Later the name was extended to the 
whole country between the Herlriid and the Mur- 
ghab; at any rate it is used in this sense as early 
as the vii. (xiii.) century by Valjut. The small 
towns and fortresses situated in Badghls have 
never been of great importance. At the present 
day Kal^a-i Naw is regarded as the chief town. 
The rivers, including the tributaries of the Murghab 
contain, at the present day, as a thousand years 
ago, only small streams of brackish water; for the 
irrigation of the cultivated fields the people are 
dependent on wells and the rain fall. The pistachio- 
woods mentioned by the Arabs have survived to 
a certain extent to the present day. Besides these 
; the excellent pastures of the country are famous; 

I Ferrier (1845-1846) describes the pastures at Kal‘a-i 
I Naw as the best in all Asia. This circumstance 
has been rather detrimental to the progress of the 
country, for the neighbouring nomadic tribes have 
always been attracted by these pastures. The wars 
between the Persians and the Mongols of Central 
Asia in 1270 arose out of a dispute for the 
possession of the pasture grounds of Badghls. At 
the present day Badghls is inhabited for the 
most part by nomadic tribes, the Hazara and the 
Diamshld. 

Bibliography'. W. Barthold, Istoriko- 
geograficeskij ebzor Prana (St.-Petersburg, 1903), 
p. 33 et seq.', G. le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 412 
(with_li.st of authorities). (W. Barthold.) 
bad!' (a.), “Discoverer”, “Creator”, one of the 
99 names of God. — In the passive sense badf 
means ‘discovered’ and is a technical term in 
Rhetoric for rhetorical figures, metaphors etc. 
Hence the Him al-badf (science of metaphors) 
forms a branch of Rhetoric. The first Arab writer 
on this subject is the poet Ibn al-Mu‘tazz [q. v.]. 
Later poets delighted in using all sorts of figures 
of speech in one and the same poem. Such poems, 
called Badflya were composed by Safi al-Din 
al-Hilli [q. v.] and Ibn Hidjdja [q. v.] amongst 
others. Cf. Hadjdji Khalifa s. v.; v. Mehren, A’/ 5 e- 
torik der Araber.^ 97. 
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al-BADI' al-ASTURLABI — BADIS. 


AL-BADr al-ASTURLABI, Hibatallah b. i 
al-Husain b. Ahmad (also Yusuf) Abu ’l-Kasim, 
a distinguished Arab scholar, physician, philo¬ 
sopher, astronomer and poet, but especially emi¬ 
nent in the knowledge and construction of the 
astrolabe and other astronomical instruments. The 
date of his birth is unknown; in the year 510 
(1116-II17) we find him in Isfahan on friendly 
terms with the Christian physician Amin al-Dawla 
b. al-Tilmidh. Later he lived in Baghdad and is 
said to have made a considerable fortune by his 
profession under the Caliph al-Mustarshid. Accor¬ 
ding to Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ astronomical observations 
were made under his direction in 524 (1130) in 
the palace of the Seldjnk Sultan in Baghdad; 
probably the “Tables of Mahmud”, compiled by 
him and dedicated to Sultan Abu ’l-Kasim Mah¬ 
mud b. Muhammad (1118 — 1131), were a result 
of these observations. He died in Baghdad in the 
year 534 (1139-1140) and according to Abu 
’ 1 -Faradj, our only authority for the statement, 
was buried while only apparently dead. As to 
his efforts in the domain of poetry, according 
to Ibn al-Kiftl they were noble and beautiful, 
according to Ibn Khallikan they bordered on the 
obscene and indecent; the latter and Ibn Abi 
Usaibi'a give some specimens of the better of 
them. Besides a Diwan of his own poems he 
published a selection of the poems of Ibn Ha^- 
djadj in one volume divided into 141 sections 
entitled i)tirrat al-Ta^ min shfr Ibn Hadjdja^. 

We must not be led astray by the praise be¬ 
stowed by the Arab biographers, notably Ibn 
al-KifH, on al-Badf al-AsturlabI and appreciate 
him too highly. The historians and biographers of 
the thirteenth century had too little knowledge 
of mathematics and astronomy to be able to 
value at their proper worth the really remarkable 
achievements of the scholars of the ninth to ele¬ 
venth centuries, in these sciences; they therefore 
easily fell into the error of exalting the labours of 
scholars who were nearer them in point of time, 
unduly and at the expense of those of the golden 
age of Arab science: neither al-BattanJ, nor Abu 
’l-Wafa’ nor al-Biruni have reaped such praise 
from any side as al-Badi^ al-AsturlabI although 
they have earned it in a much digher degree. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-KiftI (ed. Lippert), 
p. 339; Ibn Khallikan (Kairo, 1310), ii. 184, 
transl. by de Slane, iii. 580; Ibn Abl Usaibi'a 
(ed. A. Muller), i. 280; .\bu ’ 1 -Faradj (ed. 
Salhani) p. 366; Abulfedae Annales muslemici 
(ed. Reiske and .Adler), iii. 441 and 483; 
Hammer, Litteraturgesch. d. Araber., vi. 431; 
H. Suter, Abhandlungcn zur Gesch. dcr mathem. 
Wissensch. x. 117. (H. Suter.) 

BADI' AL -ZAMAN “wonder of the age”, a 
title of honour given to the Arab writer al-Hama- 
dhani [q.v.]. 

BAUlL (a.), “Equivalent”, “Substitute”. [See 
ABD.^L.]_ 

BADIS B. Habbus b. Maksin al-SinhadjI, called 
al-Muzaffar (the victorious’’), a Berber Zirid, 
cousin of Badls Abu Mennad [q. v.]. King of 
Granada (429—465 = 1038—1073), a blood¬ 
thirsty tyrant and drunkard, obtained the sove¬ 
reignty of Granada by the help of his clever 
Jewish vizier Samuel Ha-Nagid (Samuel Ha-I.ewi 
b. Joseph b. Nagdela, arab. Isma'il b. Naghdita) 
after the death of his father Habbus and the 
voluntary withdrawal of his younger brother Bo- 


luggin who was preferred by a pow'erful party in 
the Kingdom. He at once sought to secure his 
position by murdering various opponents such as 
the Slav Zuhair, Emir of Almeria and his vizier 
Ibn ‘Abbas. A war lasting many years, which he 
waged with the ‘.Abbadids of Seville over the 
sovereignty of .Andalusia, ended indecisively. Allied 
with the Berber prince Muhammad of Carmona and 
Idris I of Malaga he defeated the ‘.Abbadid Isms'll, 
the son of Kadi Abu ’l-Kasim Muhammad I, who 
was besieging Carmona, at Ecija (431 = 1039 ) 
but he could not prevent the successsor of Kadi, 
the ‘’Abbadid al-Mu‘tadid [q. v.] obtaining posses¬ 
sion of several small Andalusian Berber states 
such as Mertola, Huelva, Niebla, Ronda, Moron 
and in the end Carmona also (459 —1067) though 
he soon recovered Malaga, which he had seized 
after the fall of the Hammudids in 449 (1057), 
after its capture by al-Mu‘tamid the son of al- 
Mu‘tadid. To avenge the murder of a number of 
Berber nobles by al-Mu^tadid, Badls resolved to 
massacre all the Arabs of Granada while in the 
mosque at the Friday sermon, a plan which 
Samuel thwarted only with the greatest difficulty. 
The abilities of this vizier brought the Kingdom 
of Granada to great prosperity; the capital fortified 
and adorned with splendid buildings by Badls 
was the great bulwark of the Berber power in 
Spain but after Samuel’s death in 459 (1066) the 
kingdom soon fell to pieces. After the death of 
Badls in 465 (1075) his grandson ‘Abd Allah 
inherited Granada and his brother Tamim, Milaga. 

Bibliography. Dozy, Scriptorum Arabum 
loci de Abbadidis., i. 51, 119; ii. 33 et seq.., 207, 
210, 217; Makljarl, ii. 359 e! seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, 
Hist, des Berb'eres., i. 234; transl. by de Slane, 
ii. 62 et seq. ; Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans 
d'Espagne^ iv. 37 et seq.'., 97 et seq.\ 108 et 
seq. ; the same, Ibn Adhari., al-Bayano 'l-Mogrib.^ 
Introd., p. 80—102; David Cassel, Lehrb, der 
jud. Gesch. u. Litt. (Lpz. 1879), p. 242—244; 
Tornberg, Annales regttrn Mauritaniae (Genea¬ 
logical tables of the Zirids); Muller, Der Islam., 
ii- 5831 585 ct ^tq.., 596—601, 

(M. Schmitz.) 

BADIS, .AbU Mannad Nasir al-Da\vla, son 
and successor of al-Mansur, a prince of the Zirid 
dynasty, succeeded his father on the 3. Rabl‘ I. 
386 (26 March 996), as governor of Ifriklya and 
Central Ma gh rib. His accession was confirmed by his 
suzerain al-Hakim bi-amri’llah the Fatimid Caliph 
of Egypt. He continued the war against the Zanata 
and after entrusting the government of Tahert 
(Tagdemt) to his uncle Ittuweft he sent against 
Zlrl b. ‘Atya, sovereign of Fas, his other uncle 
Hammad who was defeated at Amsar. Badls then 
advanced in person and his adversary retired be¬ 
fore him but while the former was occupied in 
the West, Falful b. Sa'id, governor of Tobna, 
rebelled against him and with him Maksin and 
Zawl the grand-uncles of Badis, whom Badls had 
offended by his preferment of younger relatives 
in filling the offices of state. Maksin and Zawl 
were defeated by Hammad in 391 (1001), Zawl 
fled to Spain where he founded the Zirid dynasty 
of Granada. Meanwhile Badls had overtaken Falful, 
who, after besieging Baghai (Baghaya) in vain,had 
turned his attention to Kairawan, and defeated 
him at Wadi Aghlan (10 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 389 = 
22 Oct. 999). Falful fled through the desert and 
found refuge in Tripoli where he died in 400 
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(loog-ioio). Badls then marched against this town 
and received the submission of Warrii, brother and 
successor of Falful. While these events were taking 
place, Hammad founder of the KaFa of the Banu 
Hammad, had rebelled in anger at being deprived 
of the governorships of Tidjis and Constantine. 
Badls put himself at the head of an expedition 
against him and defeated him on the borders of 
the Shalif, whereupon Hammad having lost army 
and treasure, succeeded in fleeing to the fortress 
(al-KaFa) which he had built. He was saved by 
the death of Badls which took place in the night 
of the 29’b or 30* of Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘^da 406 (g'h or 
lo'h May 1016. 

Bibliography. Ibn Adhari, Hist, tie VAfri- 
que et de I'Espagne.^ i. 255—261; 269—278 
(transl. into French by Fagnan, i. 361—371; 
382—397); Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon (ed. Tom- 
berg), ix. 89 et seq.\ 107—no; 172—179; Ibn 
Khaldun, Kitdb al-Ibar.^ vi. 197 et seq .; vii. 
40 et seq .; the same. Hist, des Berbers (ed. 
de Slane), i. 202 et seq., 221 et seq., 232; ii. 
46 et seq., 55, 58; (transl. into French by 
de Slane), ii. 16 et seq., 43 et seq., S9 et seq.-, 
iii. 247 et seq., 260—265; Muller, Islam, ii. 
619, 621; Mercier, Hist, de I'Afrique septentr., 
i. (Paris, 1888), 383 et seq., 388—395. 

(Ren6 Basset.) 

BADIYA, country residence of the 
Omaiyads. The conquering Arabs, accustomed 
to the free life and open air of the desert, required 
some time to become used to the confinement of 
towns, frequently ravaged by epidemics; whence 
their saying “Health dwells in the desert”. Some 
of the Sasanids even had their heirs brought up 
in the desert by the Lakhmids of Hira who 
resided there periodically. This repugnance to the 
town explains also why the caliphs, especially 
Mo'awiya I and ‘Abd al-Malik, usually lived out¬ 
side Damascus. In the desert survived purity of 
language and of national customs threatened by 
contact with conquered peoples. The desert was 
therefore called “the school for princes” and 
Mo'^awiya readily allowed his son Yazid to sojourn 
in it. 'Abd al-Malik regretted not having sent 
Walid I there to improve his faults. We also 
know that the Omaiyads passed a part of the 
year, preferably the spring, in the desert. Their 
residence there they called their Bddiya, from 
which comes tabadda “to dwell in the desert.” 
Each caliph — and following his example the 
members of the ruling house — chose for their 
bddiya a corner in the Syrian desert where they 
enjoyed the pleasures of spring, the most beautiful 
season for a nomadic life. The Annalists note the 
departure of the caliphs to their bddiya and their 
return. Mo'awiya who used to pass the winter at 
Sinnabra on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias 
seems to have done without a bddiya. The bddiya 
of Yazid I was in the neighbourhood of How- 
warin; 'Abd al-Malik passed the spring at Dj a- 
biya. His successors, especially Walid II continued 
the tradition. Their badiyas are to be sought for 
preferably in the solitudes adjoining Balka'. Living 
in tents they there exercised the splendid hospi¬ 
tality of the ancient saiyids and entertained poets 
and vmfud. Sometimes the badiya presented the 
scene of gay picturesque confusion, that seems to 
have reigned in the Hira of the ^assanids and 
the Lattmids; tents for the military escort, more 
substantial buildings for the ruler and his harem. 


Some caliphs preferred the forts erected along 
the Roman frontier; others, indefatigable builders, 
erected palaces {Kasr or Ddr) in the midst of 
the desert; others again only a simple shelter for 
hunting from, one of the favourite recreations of 
this sojourn in spring. In these badiyas they lived 
with their families and their guards CAsiar). 
Some of these buildings were adorned with pre¬ 
cious marbles, sometimes even with frescoes. The 
ruins visited by Dr. A. Musil enable us to fix 
the site of several badiyas and to reconstruct the 
whole appearance of these singular spring resi¬ 
dences, peculiar to the Omayyad period. 

Bibliography. Aghdni, i. 19; ii. 35— 

38, 108; vi. 61; vi. 112—113, 136; viii. 183; 
Baladhorl (ed. Ahlwardt), p. 200; Tabari (ed. 
de Goeje), ii. 1783, 1793; Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, 
'^Ikd, i. 293; Ibn Kotaiba, ^Uyun (ed. Brockel- 
mann), 297; A. Musil, Kuseir ‘^A?nrd, p. 151— 
161; H. Lammens, La Badia et la Hira sous 
les Omaiyades, in the Mel. de la Facalt. orient, 
de Beyrouth, iv. 91—112. (H. Lammens.) 

BADJ (p.), a. gift, tax, toll etc. 

BADJADDA, in the .\rab middle ages, a 
small strongly fortified town in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, south of Harran, some distance east of 
Balikh situated, on the road to Ra^s al-'Ain, with 
famous gardens. It appears at the present day to 
be no longer in existence. The Aramaic name 

13) denotes “house of fortune”; cf. perhaps, 

an 'Ain-gadda = “source of fortune” in the Damas¬ 
cene and the Gadda of the Tabula Peutingeriana 
in Syria. See thereon Noldeke in the Zeitschr. d. 
Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xxix, 441. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu’-^am (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), i. 453; BelSdhori (ed. de Goeje), p. 
I 74 i where BadjaddS, not Badjudda is to be 
read; G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 19051, p. I05. 

(Streck.) 

al-BADJALI. al-Hasan b. 'Ali b. Warsand, 
founder of a sect among the Berbers of Morocco, 
whose adherents are called Badjallya. Al-Bakri 
states that he appeared there before Abu 'Abd 
AUah al-Shi'i [q. v.] came to Ifiiklya (before 
280 = 893). Al-Badjall came from Nafta (Nefta) 
and found many adherents among the Bana La¬ 
mas. His teaching agreed with that of the Rawafid 
but he asserted that the Imamate belonged only 
to the descendants of al-Hasan. So al-BakrI and 
Ibn Hazm state in opposition to Ibn Hawkal (ed. 
de Goeje, 65), who says that he was a Musawl 
i. e. he recognised the Imamate of Musa b. Dj a'far, 
a descendant of Husain. The Badjallya were after¬ 
wards conquered and exterminated by 'Abd Allah 
b. Yasin. 

Bibliography. Ibn "iiazm, Milaltoa Nihal, 
iv. 183; BekrI, Description de I'Afrique Sep- 
ten trionale (ed. de Slane), 161; Friedlander in 
Journal of the American Orient. Soc., xxix, 75. 
BADJARMA , or Badjarmak , name of a 
district east of the Tigris between the 
lower Zab in the North and the Djabal Hamrln 
in the South whose chief town in the middle 
ages was Kerkuk (Syr. Karkha de Beth Slokh). 
During the caliphate it formed a district of the 
province of Mosul (cf. Ibn Khordadhbeh, 97, y). 
Badjarma is an Arabic rendering of the Aramaic 
Beth (Be)-Garmai while Badjarmak goes back to 
some Middle Persian form of the name of the 
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district, like Garmakan. The latter word comes 
from the Gurumu, a nomadic people mentioned in 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Tapajixioi of Ptolemy. 
Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. Arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), V. 35, 21; I79i si vi. 94; Beladhorl 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 265, 333: Yakut, Mti^am \ 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i. 454; G. Hoffmann, Aus- 1 
zuge alls syrischen .ihten persisc/ier Martyrer 
(Leipzig, 1880), p. 44, 45, 253 et seq.: M. 
Streck, Art. Garamaioi in Pauly-Wissowa's 
ReaUncyhl. der klass. Alteriumswisse/isch..^ s. v. 
(where further references are given). 

(Streck.) 

BADJAWA. [See bedj.\.] 

BADJAWR, a tract of hilly country on 
the N. W. frontier of India (estimated area: 
5,000 sq. ra.; estimated population 100,000). It 
is occupied by several Pathan or Afghan tribes, 
who recognise the nominal supremacy of the Khan 
of Nawagai. 

B ibliogr ap hy : Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BADjiLA, an Arabian tribe of Bedouins, 
which occupied the central part of the Sarat 
mountains — at Ta^if — stretching northwards 
from South Arabia after they had displaced the 
tribe originally dwelling there, the Banu Tha^ir. 
The tribe was gradually broken up through feuds 
with the neighbouring tribes and the quarrels of 
the individual clans with one another and even 
in pre-MuHammadan times had been for the most 
part merged in other Arab tribes. A part however 
survived under the old name and was celebrated 
in the Umaiyad period by the poet Farazdak. 

Bibliography. F. Wustenfeld, Register zu 
den genealogisehen Tabellen^ p. loi et seq.\ Kitdb 
al-Aghanl (ed. Bulalf), xiii. 4—5; O. Blau, Die 
Wanderungen der sabaeischen Valkerstdmme im 
zweiten fahrli..^ in the Zeitschr. d. Deutschen 
Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ Vol. xxii. p. 667; the Di- 
•wdn of Farazdak (ed. Boucher and Hell), N®. 82, 
256, 279, 644. (J. Hell.) 

BADJIMZA or Bagimza, a village north¬ 
east of Baghdad, 2 farsakh from B.Ykuba, where 
the caliph al-MuktafI bi amr .Allah put to flight 
the troops of the Seldjuk Sultan Muhammad II 
under Alp Kush Kun-i Khar in 549 (1154). 

Bibliography. A'akut, Mtldjam.^ i. 497, 
706; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomberg), xi. 129; 
Recueil de textes relat. a I'hist. des Seldjouc..^ 
ii. 237 et seq. 

BADJISRA, a t ownship in Trak (Baby¬ 
lonia) according to A’akut east (to be more accu¬ 
rate north-east) of Baghdad, 6 parasangs = about 
21 miles distant from Hulwan. According to Ibn 
Khordadhbeh and Ibn Serapions’s more e.xact 
description it was situated on the bank of the 
great Katul-Nahrawan canal which was led from 
the Tigris and in the central section of it, the 
so-called Nahr Tamarra, probably very near where 
a cross-canal called al-Khalis left the Tamarra to 
join the Tigris at Baradan [q. v.] above Baghdad. 
In Yakut’s time it was still a flourishing populous 
place with many date-groves but by the first half 
of the viii. (xiv.) century Badjisra was quite deserted 
according to the author of the Mardsjd and at the 
present day it has quite disappeared. The Arab 
name means “place at the bridge” 13). 

T ; • 

Bibliography. Ibn Serapion (ed. G. le 
Strange) in the Journ. of the Roy. Asiat. 


Society., 189s, p. 19, 1 . II; Bibl. Geogr. Arab- 
(ed. de Goeje), iii. 53 , 115; vi. 175; Yakut, 
Miidjam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 4545 Marasid 
(ed. Juynboll, I.eid., 1850 et seq.), i. 1 15; 
Quatremere, Histoire des Mongols de la Perse 
(Paris, 1836), i. 279—280; G. le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 
1905), _p. 59. (Streck.) 

BA^URAN. The Badjuran live on the Perso- 
Turkish frontier (Wilayet Mosul) in the villages 
of '^Omar Kan, Toprakh Ziyaret, Tell Ya'kub, 
Bashpita amongst others. According to P. Ana- 
stase, they speak a mixed dialect and have pecu¬ 
liar religious observances and customs like the 
Shabak and the Sarliya [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. P. .Anastase in Mashrik, 

V. 58q,_ 

BADJURI (or BaidjDrI, IbrahLm ibn Muham- 
M-Ad), born in the year 1198 (1783) in Badjur, 
a village 12 hours journey from Cairo, devoted 
himself after 1212 (1797) to study at the Azhar- 
mosque. After retiring to al-Djize during the French 
occupation he resumed his studies in Cairo in 1216 
(iSoi). Soon afterwards he began to give lectures 
in the Azhar and the fame of his learning became 
so great that hundreds of students used to attend 
his lectures. He “was undoubtedly the most learned 
of all the teachers then in the Azhar” says one of 
his pupils (the Shekh al-Tantawi in his autobio¬ 
graphy: Zeitschr. filr die Kunde des Morgenl., y\\. 
(1850), 52, 58). In the month Sha'ban of the 
■year 1263 (1847) he became rector which office 
be held till his death in l^u ’ 1 -Ka‘da 1277 (June 
1861). When he was no longer able in his latter 
years (after 1275) from old age to carry out the 
business of his office thoroughly the authorities gave 
him 4 deputies to discharge the duties. 

His many works in the field of the scholastic 
learning of his day consist almost exclusively 
of commentaries and glosses whose contents are 
mainly borrowed from the writings of famous older 
scholars. The best known are the following: a. on 
Fikh; i. Glosses to Ibn Kasim’s commentary on 
Abu Shudja*^ which form the basis of Sachau’s 
Muhamm. Recht nach schafitischer Lehre, Berlin, 
18975 Glosses to al-Shinshawri’s commentary on 
the Urdquza al-Rahbiya (cf. J. D. Luciani, Traite 
des successions musulmanes ; extrait du commentaire 
de la Rahbia par Chinchouri, de la glose d'el-Bad- 
jouri et d'autres auteurs arabes, Paris, 1890); — 
b. on K a 1 a m : 3. Gl. to al-Sanusl’s comm, on his 
Umm al-Bardh'm-, 4. Gl. to Ibrahim al-Lakanl’s 
comm, on his Dgawharat al-Tawhid', 5. Comm, 
to the work entitled Kifayat allAuiwdm fima 
jadjibsi ^alaihim min ’'Ilm al-Kalam by his teacher 
Fudall; — c. on the biography of the Pro¬ 
phet: 9. Gl. to al-Tirmidhi’s Shamifil-, Gl. to 
Ibn Hadjar al-Haitaml’s Mawlid-, 8. Gl. to Ibn 
Hisham’s comm, to Bdnat Silad-, 9. Gl. to Khalid 
al-Azhari’s comm, on the Burda-, — d. on Gram¬ 
mar, Rhetoric and Logic; 10. Gl. to 
'Amriti’s edition of al-Sanhadji’s Adjriimiya-, li. 
Gl. to Samarkandl’s Risdla fi 'l-Bayan', 12. Gl. 
to al-Sanusi’s Mukhtasar fi 'l-Matitfk', 13. Gl. to 
al-Akhdari's commentary on his Sullam fi 'l-Man- 
tik. — A complete chronological list of the works 
of Badjurl (which have almost all been printed 
in Egypt) is to be found at the end of his above 
mentioned commentary on Ibn Kasim. 

Bibliography. A. von Kremer, Agypten 
(Leipzig, 1863), ii. 322 et seq.-, C. Snouck Hur- 
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gronje, in the Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 

Gesellsch.^ liii (1899), 144, 146—167, 703 et 

seq .; C. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Litte- 

ratur^ ii. 487. (Th. W. Juynboll.) 

BADR (a.), Full moon.Asthe full moon is the 
very essence of beauty among Orientals, beautiful 
young slaves are often called Badr, and Badr is 
thus a common name not however limited to slaves. 
The word is frequently combined with Dawla or 
see below. 

BADR, also called Badr Hunain, a small 
town southwest of Medina, a short night’s 
journey distant from the coast situated at the 
union of the rood from Medina and the caravan 
route from Syria to Mecca. The houses were, when 
Burckhardt visited it, built partly of clay and partly 
of stone and surrounded by a wretched mud waU. 
The inhabitants were, for the most part, Beduins 
of whom many however had only their booths in 
the town while they spent the night in their tents 
on the hills. In the time of Muhammad, Badr 
was merely a watering-place where an annual 
market was held. This small place first attained 
historical importance by the battle between Mu¬ 
hammad’s followers and the people of Mecca, 
which took place here on the lydi or I9tl' Rama¬ 
dan of the second year of the Hidjra. For, however 
unimportant this battle brought about by a series 
of accidents, was in itself, it laid the foundations 
for the Prophet’s power and likewise for the 
further propagation of Islam and rarely did the 
superior ability of the Prophet show itself so 
clearly as on this occasion when he was able 
so to inspire his followers, terrified by the un¬ 
expected meeting with the Meccans, that they 
utterly routed their opponents who were superior 
in numbers — according to Hamza’s poem there 
were 1000 Meccans to 300 Muslims. 

It is not very easy to picture to one’s self the 
progress of the battle with the aid of Burck- 
hardt’s account; at any rate the description of 
the battle which was given him on the spot 
throws no light on the ancient accounts. Accor¬ 
ding to Burckhardt, Badr lies in a plain which is 
bounded on the North and East by steep moun¬ 
tains and in the South by rocky hills and in the 
West by dunes of shifting sand. In the eastern 
mountains rises a stream with a good flow of 
water which, confined in a stone canal, waters 
extensive date-palm groves, gardens and fields on 
the Southwest of the town. The very deep sand 
makes it difficult to cross the western hills behind 
which the desert plain on which only saltworts 
grow, stretches to the coast. About a mile south 
of the town the 13 grave mounds of the Muslims 
who fell at Badr were pointed out to him. Accor¬ 
ding to Ibn Ishak Muhammad stood with his 
warriors at the well on the slope nearest Medina, 
the Meccans on the opposite slope; cf. Sura 8,43; 
“When you were encamped on the nearer side 
of the valley and they on the farther side while 
al-Rukb (the escaping caravan not the hostile 
cavalry or even as Burckhardt thought a reserve 
led by 'All) was below at some distance” (on the 
sea-shore). A sand-hill al-'Akankal between which 
and Badr was the valley of Yalyal concealed the 
Meccans from the eyes of the Muslims. According 
to WakidI Muhammad’s supporters had their faces 
to the West while the Meccans facing the East 
had the sun in their eyes. The battle was begun 
in the morning by the Meccans climbing over ^ 


al-'Akankal into the valley while Muhammad had 
forbidden his people to attack till he gave the 
signal. Aecording to this the site of the battle 
ought to be sought at the foot of the hills on 
the eastern border. Here the wells must have 
been which the Muslims destroyed except the one 
nearest the enemy, beside which they dug a reser¬ 
voir and erected a bower of leaves for the prophet. 
Their dead enemies were thrown into one of the 
destroyed wells. 

MukaddasI mentions Badr as a small town situated 
towards the seashore growing excellent dates; there 
are the well of the Prophet, the battlefield and 
some mosques built by the kings of Egypt. Al- 
Bakrl says it is merely a watering place with two 
springs at which bananas, vines and palms grow. 
The distance between Badr and Medina he gives 
as 28 parasangs, Mas'iidI as 8 buruds and 2 miles; 
the distance between Badr and the harbour of al- 
Djar was 16 miles according to al-BakrI, a night’s 
journey according to Yakut. 

Bibliography. Burckhardt, Reisen in Ara- 
bien (1830), p. 614—619; Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia.^ p. 160; BekrI, Geogr. W'drterbuch (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), p. 141; MukaddasI {Bibliotheca 
geogr. arab.., iii.), 82 et seq.] Mas'udI, {Biblio¬ 
theca geogr. arab.., viii.), 237; Yakut, Geogr. 
IVbrterbuch (ed. Wiistenfeld), i. 524 et seq.] Ibn 
Hisham (ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 427 et seq.] WakidI 
(transl. by Wellhausen), p. 37—90; Ibn Sa'd, 
(ed. Sachau), i. 2, p. 6—18; Tabari, yf»«a/«(ed. 
de Goeje), i. 1241 et seq.] Ya'ljabl, Historiae 
(ed. Houtsma), ii. 45 et seq.] Caetani, Annali 
dell ^Islam., i. 472 et seq.] Buhl, Orientalische 
Studien (Festschrift fiir Noldeke), i. 7—13. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

BADR (PIr). Besides Khwadja Khidr, Bengal 
believes in a greater animistic power in the person 
of Plr Badr who shares with the former the do¬ 
minion of the waters. His spirit is invoked by 
every sailor and fisherman, when starting on a 
cruise or while overtaken by a squall or a storm. 
All Muhammadans agree that he resided for some 
time at Cittagong, but his history does not 
disclose the reason why the attributes of a water- 
god were conferred on him. The guardians of his 
shrine, however, say that about five hundred years 
ago, Plr Badr arrived at Cittagong “floating on 
a rock”, and informed the inhabitants that he 
had come all the way from Akyab on that novel 
craft in order to restore human sway over the 
neighbourhood of Cittagong which was haunted 
and molested at that time by Djinns or evil 
spirits. The modern Dargah or shrine of Plr 
Badr stands in the centre of Cittagong, and is 
regarded as the palladium of the city. Fakirs 
(mendicants) are its custodians, and the shrine 
with its rooms for pilgrims, is kept scrupulously 
clean. In its walls are niches for ten oil-lamps, 
one for each, which are lighted every evening 
and bum all night. Pilgrims from all parts of 
Bengal visit the shrine in fulfilment of vows, or 
to obtain the blessing and intercession of the 
saint, while Hindu fishermen regard him with as 
much veneration as the Muhammadans. His ^Urs 
(the anniversary of his death) is celebrated an¬ 
nually on the 29*'' of Ramadan. There can, how¬ 
ever, be little doubt that Plr Badr was no other 
than Badr al-Dln Badr al-'Alam, for many years 
a resident of Cittagong, who died 844 (1440), and 
was buried in Chotl Dargah (shrine) at Behar. 
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The usual cry with which they invoke the 
saint’s help when their boats happen to fall in 
danger is “Allah, NabI, Pane Pir, Badr, Badr, 
Badr” (God, the Prophet, the Five Saints, Badr, 
Badr, Badr). It seems very probable that the Mu¬ 
hammadans have borrowed the idea of “peopling 
the waters with deathless spirits”, holding sway 
over them, from the ancient Hindus. 

Bibliography, yourn. of the Asiat. Soc. 
of Bengal.^ Part I, n». 3, p. 302 (1873). 

(M. Hidavet Hosain.) 

BADR B. Hasanwaih Abu Nadjm Nasir al- 
Din, a Kurdish chief, who was recognised 
after the death of his father in 369 (679-980) by 
the Buyid ‘Adud al-Dawla as ruler of Kurdistan. 
After the latter’s death in 372 (983) Badr inclined 
towards Fakhr-al-Dawla and thereby came into 
conflict w'ith Sharaf al-Dawla the son of “Adud 
al-Dawla. In the struggle he was victorious over 
the troops sent against him under Karategin in 
377 C 9 ® 7 ) brought the province of al-Djibal 
under his sway. He thereby became one of the 
most powerful Emirs of the time and in 388 
(998) received from the Caliph the title Nasir 
al-Din w’a ’ 1 -Dawla. In his old age about the 
year (400 (1009) he quarrelled with his son Hilal 
who made him prisoner. On being set free again 
he was able to gain power once more with the 
help of the Buyid Baha’ al-Dawla, after the troops 
sent to his assistance under FaUir al-Mulk had 
taken his son prisoner. Five years later in 405 
(1014) Badr was murdered by his own people. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athtr (ed. Torn- 
berg), viii. 494 et seq.\ Hilal al-SabI, Kitab al- 
Wt 4 earS‘ (ed. Amedroz), 473 et seq. 

BADR al-DAWLA, Sui.aimAn b. 'Abd al- 
Djabbar the U r t u k i d governed the town of 
Halab for his uncle Ilghazi and remained master 
of it after the latter’s death in 516 (1122) hut 
had to retire soon after, when in the following 
year he ceded Hisn al-Atharib to the Crusaders 
and his valiant nephew Balak b. Bahram ad¬ 
vanced against Haleb in consequence. When in 
course of time Zangl became lord of Haleb his 
governor Kutlugh Aba made himself so hated by 
the inhabitants that they again called on Sulaiman 
in 522 (1126), Sulaiman thereupon laid siege to 
Kutlugh Aba who was able to hold out in the 
citadel of the town till Zangl sent troops to his 
aid. An attempt by the Crusaders to take the 
town during these troubles was unsuccessful. Zangl 
summoned both Kutlugh Aba and Sulaiman to al- 
Mawsil (Mosul) and reconciled them with one an¬ 
other but he allowed neither of them to return 
to Haleb. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Torn- 
berg), X. 41^ et seq. 

BADR al-DIN, a title of honour of LuTu^ [q.v.]. 
BADR al-DJAMALI, a Fatimid comman¬ 
der-in-chief and vizier. The once so brilliant 
Fatimid kingdom was on the verge of its down¬ 
fall under the incapable Caliph Mustansir (427— 
487 = 1036—1094). The Seldjuks were pressing for- 
w'ard into Syria, in Egypt the Turkish slave-guards 
were fighting with the negro-corps, a seven years’ 
famine was exhausting the resources of the country, 
all state authority had disappeared in the general 
struggle, hunger and disease carried off the people, 
license and violence destroyed all prosperity and 
it appeared as if the Fatimid kingdom must dis¬ 
appear in a chaos of anarchism. Then on the 


call of the Caliph, the Syrian general Badr al- 
Djamall took command of the government as well 
as of the army and with great though brutal 
vigour brought order into affairs again and indeed 
a second period of splendour to the Fatimid 
kingdom. 

Badr was an Armenian slave of the Syrian 
Emir Djamal al-Dawla Ibn 'Ammar, whence his 
name al-Djamall. He must have been born about 
the beginning of the fifth century A. H. for at his 
death in 487 (1094) he was over 80 years old. 
Even before he became vizier he had made a 
great name for himself in Syria. He was twice 
appointed Governor of Damascus but fell into 
difficulties each time on account of his stringent 
measures with the pampered troops. He then 
became commander-in-chief of '^Akka and in this 
capacity had to fight against the troops of Malik- 
shah. He had an Armenian bodyguard for himself 
and the soldiers he commanded were also to be 
relied on. He took them with him on being 
summoned by the Caliph in 466 (1073) to deliver 
him out of the hands of the despotic Turkish 
officials. The latter never suspected the reason of 
Badr’s coming to Egypt, fell into the trap pre¬ 
pared for them and were all murdered in one night. 
Badr thereby became master of the situation. Now 
followed his appointment as commander-in-chief or 
Amir al-Dfuyush (in the popular language Mir- 
guslf)-, as chief justice, chief preacher and vizier. 
The most popular of these titles was the first; 
the Ejabal al-DjuyushI is still a common appel¬ 
lation of the Mukattam commanding Cairo on the 
spur of which Badr built a mosque, a Mashhad 
in which according to popular belief at the present 
j day the SidI Djuyushi lies buried. After quieting 
the capital he brought about order to the east 
then to the west of the Delta. Alexandria also 
had to be taken at once. The task of conquering 
Upper Egypt was also difficult as the Arab tribes 
had set themselves up as independent there. In 
Syria he was not so fortunate. Affairs were mis¬ 
managed here, and Damascus fell into the hands 
of the Seldjuks about the end of the year 468 
(1076). The Fatimids were never to regain it. In 
the following year the victorious Seldjuk general 
Atsiz appeared before Cairo itself but Badr had 
time to collect his troops and drive back the 
Seldjuks. In spite of repeated attempts in the 
years 471 (1078-1079), 478 (1085-1086), 482 
(1089-1090) he was not successful in regaining 
Damascus and Syria and at his death only a few 
towns in the South of Syria were still in the 
possession of the Fatimids. His strength in Syria 
was weakened by unrest constantly breaking out 
in Egypt, inspired by one of his sons. 

Of his activity as a governor we know little 
but it is praised on all sides. Under his rule the 
annual revenue of Egypt from taxation was in¬ 
creased from about 2 to about 3 million dinars. 
These large receipts enabled him to put into 
practice the lessons learned from the Seldjuk 
invasion. Cairo was invested by him with its 
second wall and the three strong city gates which 
are admired to this day, the Bab Zawlla (Zuwaila), 
the Bab al-Nasr and the Bab al-Futuh, were built. 
In EabU I 487 (March—April 1094) Badr’s active 
and successful career came to its close after he 
had arranged that his son al-Afdal Shahanshah 
[q. V.] should succeed him in all his offices. The 
Caliph Mustansir who had then been reigning for 
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full 6o years was to follow him in death a few 
months later. 

Bibliography. Makrlzl, Khitat., i. 380 et 
seqj Ibn Khaldnn, iv. 64; 'ibn al-Athir, 

Kamil., 19, 40, 60, 68 et seq.-., 151 f/ 160 
et seq.-, Max van Berchem, Corpus Inscript. 
Arab., VEgypte,yi^. II, 32, 33, 36—39; 516, 
518 and the bibliography cited there; F. Wiisten- 
feld, Geschichte der Fatimiden-Chalifen, p. 264 
et seq.‘, St. Lane-Poole, of Egypt,'p. 150 

et seq .; Marcel, Histoire de PEgypte, period of 
Mustansir; Quatremere, Memoires stir VEgypte 
ii. v. Jndex._ (C. H. Becker.) 

BADURAYA, a district southwest of 
B a gh dad, the land south of the Nahr .Sarat, a 
branch of the Euphrates canal Nahr ‘Isa '[q. v.]. 
The Sarat separates it from the Katrabbul district; 
the southern part of the western half of Baghdad 
(the so-called town of al-Mansur) as well as the 
suburb of Karkh were situated within the bounds 
of the district ofBaduraya; the latter formed, like 
the district of Katrabbul, a subdivision of the 
circle of Astan al-'AlI. 

Bibliography: Bibl. Geogr. Arab. (ed. 
de Goeje), iii. 119, 120; vi. 7, 9, 235, 237; 
Beladhori (ed. de Goeje), p. 250, 254, 265 ; Ya¬ 
kut, MtPdpam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 460; Streck, 
Babylonien nach den arab. Geogr. (1900), i. 16, 
25; G. le Strange, Baghdad during the 
Abbasid Caliphate (igoo), p. 50—51, 315; the 
same. The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(1905), ?• 3 J, 66, 67, 80, 82. (Streck.) 
BADUSEPAN (Padhospan), founder of a 
dynasty in Ruyan, Rostemdar, NOr and Kudjur, 
cf. the art. dabUy.a. 


BAGGARA, Arab tribes in the Eastern 
Sudan. By the Baggara (i. e. Bakkara, cattle- 
herds) are meant the cattle-rearing Arab or Ara- 
bicised nomad or semi-nomad tribes of the Eastern 
Sudan, who have received their name in contra¬ 
distinction to the Abbala i. e. the camel-breeding 
Arab tribes of these lands. The distinction is not 
absolute for the Bakkara also have camels to a 
certain extent. The keeping of cattle seems to begin 
south of the sub-tropical border. Various Bakkara 
tribes, e. g. the Rizekat, have northern relatives of 
the same name who rear camels exclusively. The 
breeding of cattle is also connected with climatic 
conditions. The Arabs in their slow advance 
southward took up cattle-breeding gradually; they 
did not import the cattle, although they all clairn 
to originate from Yemen, and cattle-breeding was 
in vogue there. The cattle of these tribes are the 
humped cattle found throughout Central Africa. 
The name Bakkara is limited to the cattle-rearing 
Arab tribes of WadaT, Ddrfur and Kordofan; 
the Arab Schoa of Bomu who also keep cattle 
are not so-named. 

The most reliable accounts of the numerous 
Bakkara tribes are due to Nachtigal. He mentions 
the following chief groups in WadaT: Salamat, 
Missirija, Aulad Raschid, Dscha'adina, Chozzam, 
Schurafa, Heimat, Deqena, Schiggerat, Tordschem, 
Kolomat, Bani Hasan, Zabalat, Mahadl, Zanatlt, 
Medschanin, Korobat, and the Isirre. Nachtigal 
has collected valuable material on their relation¬ 
ships, their settlements, their organisation in the 
kingdom of Wada^i and their customs. We also 
owe to the same traveller almost all our know¬ 
ledge of the Bakkara between WadaT and the 
Nile. The most important tribe in this district is 
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the Rizekat to whom belong the Maharija, the 
Mahamid and the NawaTbe, also two important 
subdivisions of the Heimat, the Ta^aisha and the 
Habanija and the Tordshem and BanI Holba, the 
Ta Miba and the Bedrija; the low caste tribe of 
the Hamr — generally called Bakkara al-Homr on 
maps — also belongs to them. 

Almost all the above-mentioned tribes can be 
shown to be of common origin and that of the 
others may be presumed. Kampffmeyer has set 
out their genealogical table which converges in 
the I^uhaina; each stage of the gradual immigra¬ 
tion of the Djuhaina into the Sudan from Egypt 
can be shown. From the beginning of the viii. 
(xiv.) century they can be traced in Nubia. Later 
they were engaged in founding petty states in 
the Sudan and in more modern times have been 
allied wdth the slave-traders. On the foundation 
of the Mahdi’s kingdom in Khartum they were 
settled in many places. Even under the Mahdl a 
bulwark of his power, under the Caliph “"Abd 
Allah who as a Ta'aishI was himself descended 
from the Bakkara, they became the prepondering 
factor in the Sudan but finally by the many wars 
and the Anglo-Egyptian conquest they were much 
reduced in numbers. 

Schweinfurth thus describes their physical fea¬ 
tures. “Fine, light brown bronze figures of slim, 
sinewy build and countenances of faultless regu¬ 
larity. The profile in all showed the full right 
angle, the form of the nose not at all aquiline, 
but more rounded and elegant, gave the more 
youthful faces a goodhumoured almost feminine 
character, an expression which was farther in¬ 
creased by the symmetrical rounding of the high 
brow. They all wore their long hair in thin pleats 
running close together along the crown of the 
head and falling down to the neck”. It is the 
Rizekat whom Schweinfurth here describes. All 
these tribes according to their mixture with negro 
blood show sometimes a more Hamito-Semitic, 
sometimes more Nigritic type. 

Bibliography. G. Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Sudan (Leipzig, 1889), iii. p. 206 et seq.] 453 
et seq.] G. Schweinfurth, Im Herzen von Afrika 
(Leipzig, 1878), 419 et seq.] Kamp ffmeyer. Mate- 
rialien zum Stndium der arabischen Beduinen- 
dialekte Inner-afrikas (Mitt. Sem. f. Orient. 
Sprachen, Berlin, 1899, ii. Westas. Studien), p. 
143 et seq. (p. 170); C. H. Becker, Zur Ge¬ 
schichte des bstlichen Sudan (Der Islam, \. 1910), 
p. 15s tt seq.] Slatin Pasha, Fire and Sword 
in the Sudan, (London, 1896). 

(C. H. Becker.) 

BA GH (p.), “garden”. Bagh-i zd gh dn, “crow- 
garden” is a district in Herat; we know a bagh-i 
Idlezdr (“Tulipgarden”) at Teheran and at Shiraz 
the gardens bagh-i naw, bdgh-i shaikh, bdgh-i 
takht. A garden divided into four by two alleys 
crossing one another is called cahar-bagh. Bagh-i 
siydweshan, bdgh-i skirtn, bdgh-i shahrydr, bdgh-i 
ardashir are musical melodies. In Turkish the 
word has taken the meaning of vineyard. 

Bibliography. A. de Biberstein Kazi- 
mirski, Menoutchehri, Paris, 1887, p. 291, p. 
309, n- 3; P- 350, n. 4 et 5; Edw. G. Browne, 

A Year Amongst the Persians, p. 95, 272, 279. 

_ (Cl. Huart.) 

al-BAGHAWI, Abu Muhammad al-Husain b. 
Mas^d b. Muhamm.\d al-Farra^, Arab author, 
Shafi'ite Fakih, an authority on tradition and inter- 
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preter of the Korean, also called MnifYi ’l-Sunsa 
and Rukn al-DIn, a native of Bagh or Baghshur 
in Khorasan (Yakut, i. 695). In Marwr al-Rudh 
he studied with the Kadi Abu ‘Ali al-Husain b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Marwarrudhl and did 
not leave this his second home again and died 
there over, eighty years of age, in the month of 
Shawwal 516 = Dec. 1122, according to others in 
Shawwal 5io = Febr. 1117. Besides a collection 
of Fatvias^ which has not been preserved to us, 
in which he also noted the opinions of his teacher 
he wrote the legal compendium al-Tahd]nb fi 
'l-Furjf (v. Fihrist al-Kutubkhane al-Khidiwtye^ 
iii. 212). His commentary on the Korean M<Fa- 
lim al-Tanzil^ lith. in Persia (place and date not 
stated), 4 vols; printed Bombay, 1309 (1891), 
2 vols. fol., enjoyed a greater popularity. He com¬ 
piled a very complete collection of traditions en¬ 
titled Shark ttl-Sunna (cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der 
arab. Hss. Her Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin^ N®. 
1295-1296). His fame in the Muhammadan world 
however rests chiefly on his collection of tradi¬ 
tions compiled from the seven fundamental works, 
the Masablh al-Sunna in which the traditions are 
divided in each chapter after a regular plan into 
sound (sahik) Irom Bokharl and Muslim, excellent, 
(hasa») from the Sunan and quite unsound 
Igharib and da'^i/', printed Cairo 1294 (1877), 2 
vols. 1318 (1900). A new edition of this w’ork, 
the Mishkat al-Masabih of Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah 
al-Khatlb al-TibrizI completed in the year 737 (1336) 
is stilt very popular on account of its fullness 
and practical arrangement; it provides the Mus¬ 
lim, particularly the half-educated with all the 
other older collections, avoids all the wearisome 
pomp of the Isnad and is written with a view to 
edification rather than learned pedantry (cf. I. 
Goldziher, Studien^ ii. 270, 271). The 

work has been several times printed in Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta and in Kasan in 1909, litho¬ 
graphed St. Petersburg, 1898-1899, 2 vol. transl. 
into English by A. N. Matthews, Calcutta, 1809. 
The author himself wrote a Kitab Astii^ al-Mish- 
kdt on it which he completed on the Radjab 20, 
740 = 22 Jan. 1340, V. Nicholson in Journal 
of the Roy. As. Soe,, 1899, p. 910. A commen¬ 
tary thereon was written, amongst others, by Ibn 
Hadjar al-HaithamI, died 974 (1566), printed 
Cairo 1309 (1891), in 5 vols.; a Pers. commentary 
by 'Abd al-Hakk al-DihlawI, died 1052 (1642), 
has been printed in Calcutta and Chinsural2Si— 

>259 (t83S—«843)- 

B ib IIogr ap hy : Ibn KhallikSn (Btllak, 1299), 
N®. 177 = Wiistenfeld, l84;SubkI, Tabakdtal- 
Shafi-iya (Cairo, 1324), iv. 214—217; SuyuH, 
Tabakat al-Hujfaz.^ xv, 30; id., fabakat al- 
Mafassirm (ed. MeursingeJ, p. 12, N«. 35; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit. i, 363. 

(C. Brockelman.v.) 
BAGHBUR. [See faghfUr.] 

BAGHGE SARAI (Turkish “Garden palace”) 
Russian Bach£isirai, a Tatar town on the Crimean 
peninsula in the district of Taurus 20 miles from 
Simferopol, the capital of the district and about 
the same distance from the sea shore. The town 
lies in the narrow valley of the Cirik-Su, accord¬ 
ing to Pallas “Dschuruk Su” = stinking water; 
the ravine of Salacik runs in an easterly direction 
to the mountain fortress now called Gufut-KaPa 
(“the fort of the Jews”), the oldest settlement in 
the neighbourhood of Baghce Sarai. This was the 


chief settlement of the Jews (Karaeans) in the 
Crimea during the Tatar rule. Among the Karae¬ 
ans themselves the old name Kirk-yer survived 
into the xixih century. The fortress is first men¬ 
tioned by Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Geographic (ed. Reinaud 
p. 214) as an abode of the Alans (As); the name 
is vocalised “Kirkri” by Abu ’ 1 -Fida^ but the 
meaning (forty men) which he himself gives im¬ 
plies the pronunciation Kirk-er. The name is ex¬ 
plained by others as Kir^-or (forty graves) but 
on the coins only the reading Kirk-yer (forty 
places) is found. As Smirnow surmises, the name 
is a Turkish popular etymology from the Greek 
KaAAiaxp*. HadjdjI-Giray, the founder of the dynasty 
of the Giray placed bis capital at Kirkyer about 
the year 858 = 1454 (the first coins struck at 
Kirkyer are of this year); his grave is in the Sa¬ 
lacik ravine. The oldest settlement (now called 
Eski-Yurt) was in the valley of the Cirik-Su about 
2/3 mile west of the modern town; there are the 
graves of most of the Khans of the x (xvi) cen¬ 
tury. Later the palace from which Baghce Sarai 
has taken its name gradually became the centre 
of the town and Kirk-yer as well as Eski-yurt 
became depopulated. The palace according to an 
Arabic inscription on the principal gateway was 
built by Manglt Giray in the year 909 (1503- 
1504). In opposition to Kirk-yer, Ba gh ce Sarai has 
always been an open town; even the palace was 
not surrounded by fortifications. The Polish am¬ 
bassador Broniewski (1578) describes BaghSe SarSi 
as a small town with the stone palace of the 
Khans and a stone mosque said to have been built 
from the ruins of Christian buildings. Another 
small town Salacik (apparently in the ravine of 
this name) adjoined Baghce Sarai; a Muhamma¬ 
dan monastery (apparently a Khanegah of Der¬ 
vishes) was likewise built out of the ruins of 
Greek buildings. In the x (xvi) century the town 
is called Kirk-yer only on coins, the name BaghCe- 
Sarai appears first in the xi (xvii); after the time 
of Islam Giray HI (1644—1654) Ba g hile Sarai was 
the only mint in the Crimea. 

On the 28>h (ly'h) June 1736 Baghce SarSi was 
taken by the Russians under Miinnich, plundered 
and partly burned; a quarter of the town includ¬ 
ing the palace, the principal mosque and the li¬ 
brary founded by Selim Giray I (reigned four 
times 1671 —1678, 1684—1691, 1692—1699 and 
1702—1704) as well as the Jesuit mission and 
its library were destroyed. The town then consisted 
of about 2000 houses of which about a third be¬ 
longed to Greek Christians, who had their own 
church there. Under Salamat-Giray II (1740— 
1743) the destroyed part was rebuilt again in 
part; in the year 1153 (l740-1741) a mosque 
was built opposite the palace; books were sent 
by Sultan Mahmud I from Constantinople for its 
library; in the palace itself the IGian had a new 
hall of audience built in the year 1156 (>743). 
N. E. Kleemann, who visited Baghce-Sarai in 1769, 
mentions, besides the palace and the mosque, the 
mint of the Khan, (to the right of the palace) 
and the residence of the French Consul which 
was the best in town after the palace. The houses 
did not form continous streets but stood at some 
distance from one another on which account the 
town occupied a greater area than was necessary, 
considering the population. 

After the Crimea had been incorporated in Russia 
in 1783 Potemkin had the palace restored in 
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1784 for the visit of the Empress Catherine II. 
According to Pallas the town then contained 31 
stone mosques, i Greek and i Armenian Church, 
2 synagogues, 2 baths, 16 IGians, 1566 dwelling- 
houses, 3166 male and 2610 female inhabitants. 
The Russian Government afterwards had the pa¬ 
lace restored in its ancient splendour as a mo¬ 
nument of Oriental architecture. As none of the 
buildings of the Khans of the Golden Horde have 
been preserved to us, the palace of Baghce Sarai 
is the only memorial of this art in South Russia, 
and is famed as the “Tatar Alhambra”. In Rus¬ 
sian poetry the palace is well known from Puschin’s 
poem “The Fountain of Baghce Sarai”. The ar¬ 
chives of Baghce-Sarai, discovered by Prof. Smir- 
now in Simferopol and now included in the Im¬ 
perial Library in St. Petersburg, (124 bound vo¬ 
lumes — all that escaped destruction in 1736) con¬ 
tain many important records; this material has not 
yet been used to the best advantage by historians. 

At the present day Baghce Sarai is an Important 
centre of Tatar industry and Tatar literary activity. 
The influential journal “Tardjuman” (Tatar and Rus¬ 
sian) is there published by Isma'^Il Mirza Gasprinski; 
a large number of Tatar books are printed annually 
at the printing establishment founded by him. 

Bibliography. Books of Travel: i. Bro- 
niewski (Broniovius), Russia sen Moscowia 
itemque Taz'/afia (Cologne, 1595; Leiden, 1630), 
Russian translation in the Zapiski Odesskago 
OhsUstva Istorii i Drevnostei., vi. 333 et seq.\ 

2. Nikolaus Ernst Kleemann’s Reisen (Leipzig, 
1773); French translation, (Neuchatel, 1780); 

3. Pallas, Bemerkungen aus einer Reise in die 
sudlichen Statthalterschaften des Russischen Rei¬ 
ches in den yahren lygj und ilgq., Vol. ii. 
(Leipzig, 1801), p. 26—37. The Arabic and 
Turkish inscriptions of Baghce Sarai and the 
neighbourhood were collected in the years 
1836—1847 by A. Borzenko and F. Dom- 
browski by orders of the Russian government 
and afterwards published in the Zapiski 
ObUestva Istorii i Drevnostei.1 ii. 489 et seq. 
Dombrowski also published a description of 
Baghce Sarai (jO'cerki Bachcisaraja.^ Odessa, 
1848). On the invasion of the Russians in the 
year 1736 we have the account of an eye¬ 
witness, Captain Mannstein in the Memoires 
historiques., politiques et militaires sur la Russie., 
Nouv. ed., Paris, i860, i. 183 et seq. The most 
complete work on the history of the Giray is W. 
Smimow, Krimskoje chanstvo (St. Petersburg, 
1887: till the xviii‘>i century, and Odessa, 1889: 
the xviii'** century). The coins have been most 
fully described by O. Retowski, Die Miinzen der 
Gire'i (Moscow, 1905). Cf. also W. H. Valentine, 
Modern Coins of the Muhamtnedans (fond..., 1911), 
p. 96—99. On the Archives cf. the short notice by 
K. Inostrantzew in the Zapiski Vast. otd. Arch. 
obscestva.,yo\. xviii. p. xviii. (W. Barthold.) 
BA GH DAD, the name of the largest town 

in the modern Trak (Babylonia): once the 
brilliant residence of the ‘Abbasids and the metro¬ 
polis of the Muhammadan world and now the 
chief town of a wilayet of the same name (formerly 
a pashalik); situated on both banks of the Tigris 
in 39° 19 N. Lat. and 44° 44 E. L. 

a. History. 

The name Baghdad, usually now pronounced 
Bug)iidad, is undoubtedly Iranian and means “given 


by God, the gift of God”. In the middle ages a 
number of variations of this name were in use of 
which the most frequent was B a gh d a n; cf. M. 
Streck, Babylonien., i. 49 and de Goeje, fourn. 
Asiat.., Ser. x. Vol. 3 (1904), p. 159. This pre- 
Muhammadan name was always the one preferred 
by the people, while the name Madinat al- 
Salam, also Dar al-Salam, 1 . e. “Town of 
peace (or welfare)” whence the Greek E/fifv^jroA/j, 
given by the Caliph al-Mansur to his new creation, 
appears to be limited as a rule to the official style 
(therefore it appears on the coins also). The views 
of Arab scholars on the origin and meaning of 
this second name are very much at variance. Al- 
Mansur problably chose it as a good omen for his 
new residence. 

At the same time a reference to Paradise was 
no doubt intended (cf. the article dar al-salam), 
since Baghdad thus becomes one of the four places 
(the other three are Ubulla, the Ghnta at Damascus 
and the valley of Bawwan in Persia), which 
the Muslims describe as “paradise of the world” 
(djannat al-ardl). The Persians at any rate have 
taken Madinat or Dar al-Salam in this meaning, 
as their rendering of it by Bihisht-abadh = “place 
(lit. foundation) of paradise” shows. This appellation 
is chiefly used by them in poetic language, as it 
also is by the Turks who have copied it from 
them. Baghdad was also occasionally called al- 
Mansurlya after its founder. A fiurther, not quite 
clear designation of the town was al-Zawra’, “the 
winding, or deviation”, probably an Arabicised 
form of an old Iranian word to which a popular 
etymology has given a new meaning; on the 
various explanations of this name see Le Strange, 
Baghdad., P- 11 j Streck, Babylonien, i. 50; Salmon, 
Hist. ifal-Khatlb al-Ba ghdadl, p. 94'^; P. Schwarz, 
Die ’’Abbasiden-Residenz Sdmarra (Leipsig, 1909), 
p. 38 et seq. 

Baghdad is very often confounded with Babylon 
by European travellers in the middle ages and 
sometimes also with Seleucia and Ctesiphon and 
appears in their accounts as Babel, Babellonia etc. 
The erroneous application of the latter name to 
Baghdad is likewise common in the Talmudic- 
exegetic literature of the Babylonian Geonim (in 
the 'Abbasid period) as well as in the later Jewish 
authors. Pietro della Valle, who was in Baghdad 
from 1616 to 1617, was the first to refute this 
error, widely spread in his time. Down to the 
seventeenth century the name Baghdad was gene¬ 
rally known in the West in the corrupted form 
Baldach (Baldacco). 

It is certain that there was a settlement, on 
what was later to become the seat of the caliphate, 
quite early in antiquity. H. Rawlinson in 1848, 
J. Oppert in 1853 and Pognon and Harper in 
1889 found bricks inscribed with the name of 
Nebucchadnezar II, which came from a quay on 
the west bank ol the Tigris, still partly visible 
at the present day; cf. H. Rawlinson in the 
Encycl. Britannica (s. v. Baghdad), vol. ii. 234 a 
and in G. Rawlinson, Herodotsts (London, 1852), 
i. 513; J. Oppert, Exped. scientif., i. 92; Harper 
in The Academy, 1880, N®. 877, p. 139. There 
are the remains of a building, similar to this 
quay, somewhat below the present town near the 
Hirr Canal. That the name Baghdad appears on 
cuneiform inscriptions (under the form Bagdadu) 
must still be regarded as improbable, as the 
doubtful place-name which first appears on a 
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boundary-stone (Jaidiirru) of the Babylonian King 
Merodachbaladan I (1194—1182 B. C.) (see Scheil, 
Deleg. en Perse.^ vi. 1905, p. 31 et seql) may also 
be read IJudadu (on this point see Streck, Mitt, 
der Vorderas. Ges..^ xi. 227); besides, it is un¬ 
likely that a name which is certainly Iranian 
goes back to so great an antiquity. Its mention 
in the Thamudan inscription, Euting n®. 565, 
suggested by Littmann (Mitt, der Vorderas. Ges., 
iv. 28) appears doubtful also. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt that we have two references 
in the Talmud to pre-Muhammadan Baghdad (as 
nom. relat. nxmiin)- Cf. A. Berliner, Beitr. z. 
Geogr. u. Ethnogr. Babyloniens im Talmud u. 
Midrask (Berlin, 1S83), p. 25. On its probable 
mention in a Pahlavi text (as Bakdat) see Blochet 
in Recueil de Travaux.^ xvii. p. 170. 

According to the Ptolemaic chart, ©raSif (Ptol. 
vi. l) is on the site of Baghdad. The E/rra*i) of 
Xenophon (Anabasis.^ 4, 13) must have been just 
adjoining the latter town; cf. R. Kiepert in H. 
and R. Kiepert, Forrnae orbis antiqui.^ Heft v. 
(1910) p. 6. 

It would be a mistake to recognise in the 
modern Eski (= Turk. “ 01 d”)-Baghdad [q. v.] 
above Samarra a predecessor of the modern 
Baghdad, of the same name; this name which 
has only arisen in quite modern times, owes its 
origin to the custom, of which other examples 
e. g. Eski-Mosul may be quoted, of naming ruins 
after important places in the neighbourhood. The 
name Baghdad is borne by only one other place 
in the East, Tell-Baghdad south-east of Urfa- 
Edessa (somewhat below the 37° n. lat.); see 
Sachau, Reise in Syr. u. Mesop..^ p. 216. 

The Arab authors are also quite explicit that 
al-Mansiir's foundation must not be considered as 
the entirely new settlement of a hitherto un¬ 
inhabited district. They mention a whole list of 
pre-Muhammadan places which had gradually 
arisen in the area afterwards filled by the 'Ab- 
basid capital. The most important of these was 
Baghdad, a village of Christians on the west bank 
of the Tigris, belonging to the district of Badu- 
raya [q. v.), which, probably including the site 
of the socalled ‘Round Town’ of al-Man.sur, the 
nucleus of the new capital, gave the latter its 
popular name. The majority of the more ancient 
settlements, chiefly occupied by Aramaic Christians, 
are to be sought for on the southern half of the 
later west side (of the town on the western bank of 
the Tigris) within the great market quarter, the 
KarHi and its eastern and western vicinity. The 
following are mentioned as villages of Sasanian 
origin here: B a y a w a r 1 (or Banawarf), Sal, 
Sharwanlya, Sunaya (the later “Old Town”, 
al-'-aftka\ Wardaniya, Warthal or Warthala. 
The Karlih itself (= Aram, = “town”) 

takes its name from an earlier village here which 
the Sasanian King Shapur 11 (309—379 A. D.) 
is said to have built. In pre-'^Abbasid times, the 
small town of Baratha some distance north-west 
of Karkh was independent but in course of time 
it was practically swallowed up by the expansion 
of the western side of Baghdad. In the northern 
half of the latter, later the al-Harblya quarter, 
were before the time of al-Mansur, the villages of 
Khattabiya and Sharafanlya. 

According to Xenophon the Achaemenids pos- 
s^sed vast parks in the district of Ba g hdad (at 
Sittake). This is also true of the later Persian 


King:;. Two such Sasanian gardens were after¬ 
wards built over (the quarters Dar 'Umara b. 
Hamza and Bustan al-Kuss). Near the mouth of 
the Nahr “Isa, the Sasanians had built a pa¬ 
lace, later called Kasr “Isa. In their time also a 
bridge rendered communication with the east bank 
of the Tigris possible at this spot, where in later 
times a bridge of boats led from Kasr “Isa to the 
palace of the Caliph. Another bridge, distinctly 
stated to be pre-Muhammadan (al-kantara al-’^attkd) 
spanned the Sarat canal southwest of the Kufa 
gate; on the eastern Tigris, pre-Muhammadan 
origin is only ascribed to that of Suk a 1-thala- 
tlia’ on the Nahr al-Mu“alla, as well as to the 
Mukharrim., the first to be settled (under “Omar). 
This name, however, has no connection with the 
©aAaSa of Ptolemy (v. 19) as not ©aAaSa but 
agrees with the location of Baghdad on 
Ptolemy’s chart [see above]. Our Arab authorities 
also emphasise the fact that what, was subsequently 
the Muslim cemetery of Khaizuranlya, before the 
time of al-Mansur, served the fire-worshippers as 
a burial-ground. The greater number of the Chris¬ 
tian monasteries of Baghdad which flourished in 
Sasanian times must date back to pre-Muham¬ 
madan times. We have direct testimony that the 
palace al-Khuld of the Caliphs on the western 
bank of Tigris included the site of an ancient 
monastery', and that a district at the junction of 
the Sarat and the Tigris showed in later times, 
by its name al-Dair al-’^atik (= “the old monastery”) 
to what use it had originally been put. 

None of these ancient settlements on the site 
of the later Baghdad attained any political or 
commercial importance, so that the town built by 
the second “AbbSsid Caliph may justly be re¬ 
garded as a new foundation. 

In the East a change of dynasty is very fre¬ 
quently followed by a displacement of the pre¬ 
vious centre of affairs. It was absolutely necessary 
for the ‘AbbSsids in particular to give up Damas¬ 
cus, the capital of their predecessors W’ith its 
Umaiyad associations. For it lay, for one thing, 
too near the Byzantine frontier and it was too 
far to the West for a kingdom which stretched 
from the Mediterranean to the Indus. We can 
easily understand that the new ruling dynasty 
would move the centre of gravity of their king¬ 
dom from Syria, poor and unimportant, to 'Irak, 
so richly endowed with natural resources, which 
seemed pre-eminently destined to serve as a con¬ 
necting link between the Semitic and Iranian 
worlds, and to undertake the roll of intermediary 
between the two great divisions of the Muslim 
world. For, apart from the fact that the chief 
strength of the Abbasids lay in Persia for the 
troops of Khurasan formed their chief support, it 
was surely to their own personal interest to shift 
their capital more to the East, which by its foun¬ 
dation was again becoming of preponderating 
importance in politics and culture. 

Even the first Caliph of the new dynasty, al- 
Saffah, had taken up his residence on the Euphrates. 
He deliberately chose neither of the two great 
Arab towns, Basra and Kufa which had been in 
existence since the first Muhammadan conquest 
of Babylonia, both of which, especially the latter 
were inhabited by a turbulent populace, devoted 
to the cause of “Alids; Basra, besides on account 
of its southern situation was clearly little suited 
to be the centre of the kingdom; he preferred 
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to hold court in al-Hashimlya [q. v.] near al- 
Anbar. His successor al-Mansur built himself a 
similarly named residence at some distance from 
Kufa, but soon forsook it, for the proximity of 
the fanatical Shfa Kufa was distasteful to him. 
On his search for a new place, suitable for his 
camp and for the centre of government, he finally 
settled on the district on the Tigris above the 
mouth of the great Euphrates canal Nahr ^sa, 
where, as has already been mentioned, there was 
already a village called Baghdad as well as various 
other small settlements. 

It must be confessed that the horoscope which 
recommended this site to the Caliph as a pecu¬ 
liarly auspicious one for his new capital has en¬ 
tirely fulfilled its promise. The choice could 
not have been better. The exceedingly fertile 
stretch of land between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, where they approach one another, and, 
united by partly navigable canals, form a hydro- 
graphic system and, where the Diyala, falling into 
the Tigris, forms a natural gateway for the easiest 
ascent to the Iranian highlands, had always been 
a home of civilisation, indeed, the cradle of an¬ 
cient Oriental culture as well as an emporium of 
trade and commerce, of international importance. 
Great capitals had succeeded one another here, 
Babylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and their heir was 
the new city of the Caliphs, a day’s journey (7 
parasangs = 30 miles) from its immediate prede¬ 
cessor, Ctesiphon. 

The gradual advance of the marshes on the 
lower course of the Euphrates below Babylon, 
and the thereby increased difficulty of communi¬ 
cating by sea with the Persian Gulf explains 
the fact, that since the Seleucid period the 
site for the capital for the time being has always 
been chosen on the Tigris. 

Al-Mansur laid the foundation-stone of his new 
capital in the year 145 (762). In the course of 
four years, a town designed on a central plan 
was completed by a wholesale levy on Babylonian 
and extraneous resources (100,000 men are said 
to have been employed); in its midst the palace 
of the Caliph (called Bab al-Dhahab or al-Kubbat 
al-Khadra) and the principal mosque came to be 
erected. The adjacent ruins of Ctesiphon furnished 
in the main the quarry for the necessary building 
material. Around the circular nucleus the town 
proper was grouped, falling into separate quar¬ 
ters, which soon attained great compass. Appa¬ 
rently because al-Mansur soon felt himself some¬ 
what confined in his abode by the rapidly in¬ 
creasing population, and perhaps also did not feel 
quite secure, he built for himself a second palace, 
al-Khuld, some years after the completion ot 
the Round Town, to the east of it outside the city 
walls on the Tigris. .-M-Mansur is not. only the 
founder of the so-called west side of Baghdad, the 
town on the right bank of the Tigris; he must 
also be regarded as the founder of the later, 
eastern half of the town. In 151 (768) he began 
various buildings in the north of it for his son, 
the Crown-Prince al-Mahdl, of which the chief 
was the palace al-Rusafa. 

Al-Mansur in no way intended to found an 
imperial city in Baghdad, his primary intention 
was rather merely to lay out a camp for his 
Khurasan troops at some distance from Kufa. 
For this reason he divided the ground around 
his town among his relatives, clients and generals 


in fief, and did the same on laying out al-Rusafa. 
A list of these fiefs is to be found in al-Ya'^kubi 
and in al-KhatIb al-Baghdadi. 

The history of Baghdad which begins with al- 
Mansur falls into two great periods: I. The 'Ab- 
basid period which lasted 500 years, in which 
Baghdad, with the exception of an interval of 55 
years, was always the centre of a great Mu^m- 
madan kingdom of occasionally universal extent, 
and rose to be the centre of the intellectual 
life and the great commercial centre of the 
nearer East; not only throwing all provincial 
towns into the shade in this respect, but taking 
the most prominent place in the civilised world 
of the time on account of its size, splendour and 
riches; 2. the period to the present day, from the 
fall of the ‘Abbasid kingdom. Throughout this 
latter period, apart from the temporary choice of 
it as a winter residence of a few Ilkhans, it has 
always been merely the chief town of a province. 
As such it was at any rate under Turkish rule 
long in the fortunate position of being the chief 
town of the largest and most important Pashalik, 
equal or next to Egypt. Since the extent of the 
Pashalik however and therewith its authority 
was much reduced, the importance of Ba gh dad 
has been more and more limited to the sphere of 
commerce, in which it has retained much of its 
earlier pre-eminence to the present day. A com¬ 
plete history of Baghdad in its first period as the 
capital of the Caliphs would practically be a 
history of the '^Abbasids; here we must limit our¬ 
selves to a concise sketch of its development 
from the narrower point of view of local history. 

Ba gh dad’s period of greatest prosperity falls in 
the century immediately after the death of al- 
Mansur, to be more exact in the reigns of his 
five successors from al-Mahdl to the death of al- 
Ma^mun (159—218 = 775—833). When al-Mahdl 
ascended the throne the capital already covered 
an area of 5 or 6 miles square. As this Caliph 
moved his court to al-Rus 5 fa, the quarter of the 
town on the east bank of the Tigris, it soon attained 
great importance. The aristocratic rich families 
of the time now settled there at the same time 
with their retinues of slaves, clients and depen¬ 
dants, numbering thousands, and built themselves 
huge palaces. The most splendid of these build¬ 
ings was the pleasure-seat of the very influen¬ 
tial and famous family of the Barmecides, which, 
on their sudden fall in the reign of Harun al- 
Rashid, became the property of the ruling house, 
and subsequently formed the basis of the great 
complex of buildings of the palace of the Ca¬ 
liphs on the east side. At the beginning of the 
reign of Harun, which perhaps marks the zenith 
in the history of Baghdad, the east side was al¬ 
ready challenging comparison in size with the 
west. In the war of succession which broke out, 
two years after Harun’s death, between his sons 
Amin and Ma^mun, Baghdad had to suffer a siege 
for the first 14 months. Amin was completely 
hemmed in, in the capital towards the end of 
the year 196 (812) by the troops of Harthama 
and Tahir, the two generals of Ma^mun; while 
the former cut off the east town which was only 
protected by a barricade hastily put up, Tahir, en¬ 
camped before the Anbar gate, kept the west side 
in check. Skirmishes between the armies of the 
hostile brothers, brawls between the soldiers of 
the garrison and the desperate inhabitants, intri- 
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gues and treachery of all sorts filled the long 
period of the siege. The west town especially, 
suffered from the effects of the artillery. The 
greater part of its northern half (the so called 
Harblya) was destroyed. The Caliph at length 
found himself confined to the palace of al-lOiuld 
on the Tigris. Soon afterwards he was captured 
while attempting to escape and put to death (in 
the beginning of 198 = 813) when the siege 
came to an end. The flourishing capital was re¬ 
duced for the first time to ashes and ruins; a 
great fire raged over whole sections of the town 
and all the government archives were lost; in 
particular the west side, which had suffered most 
damage from this catastrophe never completely 
recovered, nor did it ever again attain its 
former extent. On this first siege cf. above all 
the exhaustive account of Tabari (iii. 864—925) 
which is of great value on account of his accu¬ 
rate topographic details, as our oldest authority 
on such questions; see also Weil, Gesch. der 
Chalifen ii. 190 et seq.'. Muller, Der Islam i. 501 
et seq. ; Le Strange, Baghdad p. 303, 306 et seq. 

The death of Amin aroused great discontent in 
Baghdad. The dissensions of the populace which 
found expression in riots enabled the ‘'Abbasid 
prince Ibrahim b. Mahdi to gain possession of 
Baghdad and to hold out there for nearly two 
years. It was not till he found himself betrayed 
by his generals, that he was forced to hand over 
both town and government to the Caliph al- 
Ma^mun. 

As the two palaces of the Caliph on the west 
side, the so called “Golden Gates” in the heart 
of the central town of al-Mansur and al-Khuld 
on the Tigris, had suffered great damage by the 
siege under al-Amln, al-Ma’mOn moved the offi¬ 
cial seat of the Government to the east side. He 
took possession of the above mentioned palace of 
the Barmecides and extended it very considerably. 
Under Ma^mun’s successor, al-Mu'tasim (218— 
227 = 833—-842), Baghdad had to cede its pre¬ 
dominant position as centre of the kingdom, for a 
period of 55 years, to the small, hitherto unimpor¬ 
tant provincial town of Samarra, 3 days’ journey 
up the river, which had, in a fabulously short 
time, been transformed into a splendid royal resi¬ 
dence. The immediate cause of the transference 
of the court to Samarra (in 221 =836) was the 
resentment of the people of Baghdad to the brutal 
soldiery of the Turkish-Berber militia, whose 
numbers under Mu'tasim had risen to a standing 
army of about 70,000 men, so that the perma¬ 
nent retention ot so large a garrison in what had 
hitherto been the capital appeared to be attended 
with difficulties. The loss of the court and the 
government officials does not appear to have done 
much injury to the development of Baghdad, as it 
fortunately promised to be only a temporary mea¬ 
sure, of not too long duration. Baghdad was ruled 
in this period by governors mostly of the influen¬ 
tial family of the Tahirids. 

In this interval, the Samarra epoch in the 
history of the Caliphs, falls the second siege of j 
Baghdad which occupied almost the whole year 
251 (865). When the tyrany of the praetorians j 
in Samarra became more and more unbearable 1 
and the Turks there were fighting among them- | 
selves, al-Musta'in fled to Baghdad with the smaller j 
portion of his troops whereupon the larger por- j 
tion, which had been left in Samarra, of the Tur- ^ 


kish guards appointed Mu’^tazz, cousin of MustaTn, 
Caliph. Musta'in had scarcely time to complete a 
girdle of walls running round the whole east- 
and west-side of Baghdad when Mu^tazz appeared 
at the head of his troops and began to encompass 
the ancient capital. In spite of the efforts of the 
besieged w'ho defended themselves, from fear of a 
new Turkish regime of force, w’ith the courage of 
despair, Musta'^In on account of his weak and 
vacillating attitude was finally forced to capitulate 
on easy terms and to give up all claim to the 
throne. While the first siege under Amin shattered 
for ever the prosperity of the west side of Baghdad, 
the second under Musta'^In was accompanied by 
disastrous consequences to the east side, the most 
important quarters of which (Rusafa, Shammaslya 
and Mukharrim) were then destroyed and only 
in part afterwards rebuilt. Cf. on this second 
siege Tabari, iii. 1553—1578; Weil op. cU. ii. 
385 et seq. ; Muller op. cit. i. 528; Le Strange op. cit. 
p. 311 et seq. Affairs continued to be unsettled, after, 
as well as before this siege; riots and disorders 
are recorded for the years 249 (863), 253 (867) 
and 255 (869); cf. Weil op cit. ii. 381 ff., 
402 et seq.., 412 '. 

In Samarra meanwhile the situation became 
more and more unpleasant for the Caliph as he 
was practically at the mercy of the leaders of the 
mercenaries. Mu'tamid, the seventh successor of 
Mu'tasim, therefore in 279 (892) finally turned 
his back on the royal residence chosen by the 
latter and again made Baghdad the capital of the 
kingdom, unmolested by the Turks and Berbers 
who were kept well in hand by his brother Mu- 
waffalc; Baghdad remained the capital without 
interruption till the decline of the ‘Abbasid dy¬ 
nasty. The fifty years between the return of the 
Caliphs to the ancient capital and the entry of 
the Buyid princes are marked by the enlargement 
on a huge scale of the Caliph’s palace on the 
east side; Mu'tadid, Muktaft and Muktadir, the 
three immediate successors of Mu’^tamid, displayed 
the greatest activity in this undertaking. A whole 
collection of palaces and gardens thus arose which, 
covering a third of the whole area of the east 
side, was separated from the rest of the town by 
walls. A circle of new, thickly populated quarters 
soon grew up around the extensive quarter oc¬ 
cupied by the court. 

Under the active rule of Mu'^tadid and Muktafi 
Baghdad again had peace to develope in. Under 
these two the Turkish troops did not dare raise 
their heads. But on the death of Muktaft the 
rapid, irresistible decline of the temporal power of 
the caliphate set in. Disturbances, especially mu¬ 
tinies of the soldiers, often accompanied by con¬ 
flagrations, rapine, and rioting increased more 
and more in the capital and caused its prosperity 
quickly to decline. (M. Streck.) 

Affairs improved to some extent when in 334 
(945) the Dailamite Ahmad Mu^izz al-Dawda of the 
family of Buyids took possession of the capital 
and succeeded to the temporal power of the 
Caliphs which was to devolve on his dynasty for 
over a century. The Buyid prince at first occupied 
the palace of the former Emir, Munis, in the nor¬ 
thern part of the eastside. In course of time he 
and his artistic successors built several splendid 
palaces, which were comprehended under the col¬ 
lective name Dar al-Mamlaka, in that part of the 
town which had been lying desolate since the 
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siege of 251. It may be specially noted that 
'Adud al-Dawla rebuilt al-Khuld, the former palace 
of al-Mansur, as an hospital. The Shi^a ten¬ 
dencies of the Buyids often gave rise to riotous 
outbreaks, for, while the active populace of the 
suburb of al-Karkh on the west side as a rule 
were in sympathy with them, other quarters of the 
town were inhabited largely by Sunnis. The Buyids 
therefore were never able to raise the town to the 
level it had reached in its palmiest days though 
the main reason why their efforts failed, was that 
after the death of “^Adud al-Dawla in 372 (983), 
the power of the family was divided and the 
various members fought with another, and Bagh¬ 
dad was more than once involved in the struggle. 
Anarchy often reigned in the capital, sanguinary 
brawls between Sunnis and Shi'as, between Turks 
and Dailamites were the order of the day and 
the mob took advantage of the unrest to rob and 
plunder to their heart’s content. This state of 
affairs did not cease till Ibn al-lluslima, the vizier 
of the Caliph al-Ka’im bi-Amr Allah called in the 
aid of the Seldjuk Toghrulbeg who entered Bagh¬ 
dad in 447 (1055). Some years later in 450(1059) 
the revolt of al-Basasiri broke out. He ordered 
prayers to be read for the Fatimid Caliph so that 
the ‘Abbasid had to leave the town; this was 
only an interlude however for, when Toghrulbeg 
returned a year later, the usurper had to quit the 
town and the authority of the Caliph al-Ka^im was 
again restored; henceforth the Caliphate was under 
the powerful protection of the Seldjuks. The latter 
did not reside in Baghdad; Alp Arslan never once 
visited the capital, but they appointed a military 
governor who had to see that order was main¬ 
tained in the town. Malikshah was the first to 
visit it, which he did on several occasions and in 
the last years of his life, he intended to make 
Baghdad his winter residence. For this purpose 
he had the palace of the Bhyids in which he was 
staying restored and transformed, and laid the 
foundations for a great mosque (Djami' al-Sultan) 
which on account of his premature death was not 
finished till some years later in 524. In this period 
there arose in Baghdad as in other towns many 
madrasas among which the Nbamiya founded by 
the famous vizier Nizam al-Mulk in 457 (1065) 
soon attained a great reputation. The building 
stood in East Bagjidad in its southern part not 
far from the bank of the Tigris. 

The Caliphs al-MuktadI 467—487 (1075—1094) 
and al-Mustazhir 487—512 (1094—1118) were 
also distinguished for their love of building. In 
the beginning of his reign the latter caused the 
quarter of East Baghdad in which the Caliphs 
lived, the so called Harim and the adjoining parts 
of the town to be surrounded by a wall which 
on the whole is identical with the city wall of 
Baghdad as it survived to the time of Midhat 
Pasha in the last century. According to Ibn Hawkal, 
ed. de Goeje, 164 Note e (cf. Ibn al-Athir ed. 
Tornberg, xi. 260) it was rather the Caliph al- 
Mustadl who built this wall in 568 (1173) though 
it had certainly been begun by al-Mustazhir. Ibn 
Djubair who describes this wall some years later 
in 581 (1185) (ed. de Goeje, 229), says that it 
had 4 gates, viz. beginning on the side next the 
Tigris on the north; i. Bab al-Sultau (now Bab 
al-Mu'azzam; 2. Bab al-Zafarlya (now Bab al- 
Wustanl); 3. Bab al-Halba (now walled up, see 
below) and 4. Bab al-Basallya (now Bab al- 


Sharki, (Karalog Kapu (Karanlik ^pn) in Nie¬ 
buhr). 

The last two centuries of the 'Abbasid caliphate 
were on the whole peaceful ones for Baghdad. Of 
course there were often fires, and now and then 
as in 466 (1074), 554 (1159) and 614 (1217), 
disastrous inundations; there were also riots and 
popular risings and from time to time desperadoes 
and highwaymen brought about a reign of terror, 
but only once had Baghdad to suffer a serious 
siege, in 551 (1157) from the Seldjuh Sultan 
Muhammad II. The various incidents of this siege 
have been related to us by an eyewitness, the 
famous stylist and historian Tmad al-Din [q. v.] 
(cf. Recueil de textes relatifs a Phist. des Seldjouc.^ 
ii. 246—255). The Sultan had finally to retire 
without having effected anything. 

Two of the last Caliphs erected buildings which 
still survive. The first of these was the Caliph 
al-Nasir lidin Allah, who restored the Bab al- 
Halba in 618 (1221) and embellished it with an 
inscription which was first made known by Niebuhr 
and has recently been discussed by Mittwoch in the 
yahrbuch der K'on. freuss. Kunstsammlungen^ 
Vol. xxvi. p. 19 and by M. van Berchem in 
Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und Tigris- 
Gebiet. Arabiuhe Inschriften^ p. 35 - last- 

named scholar has discussed in great detail a 
remarkable relief which ornaments both spandrils 
of the archway above the now walled up entrance 
into the tower, which is now called Bab al-Talism 
(the Gate of the Talisman). The second last 
Caliph, al-Mustansir billsh, was the builder of a 
Madrasa which according to an inscription pu¬ 
blished by Niebuhr was erected in 630 (1232-1233). 
(Cf. thereon van Berchem, op cit. 43.) The buil¬ 
ding still stands close to the bank of the Tigris 
at the bridge of boats and is now used as a 
custom-house. The inscription has almost entirely 
disappeared and been replaced by a modern one. 
Another inscription dated 633 (1235-1236) of 
the same Caliph was on the Djami' al-Khulafa^, 
which has now disappeared, to which the 
famous Minaret Suk al-Ghazl, still in existence, 
probably belonged (reproduced in von Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmcer zum Pers. Golf^ ii. 240). 
This building was not erected by this Caliph but 
only restored. It stands in the centre of the town, 
to the east of the Mustan.sirlya and is identical 
with the Djami'’ al-Kasr, one of the principal 
mosques of the city, founded by the Caliph al- 
Muktafi 289—295 (902—907). Cf. Le Strange, 
op cit. 252 rr seq. 

In Muharram 656 (January 1258) Hulagu with 
his Mongols and Turks arrived before the walls 
of the town and by the 4'’’ Safar (10 Febr.) the 
last Caliph al-Musta^sim found himself forced to 
make an unconditional surrender. Ten days later 
he was put to death with several members of 
his family while the town itself was plundered 
and set on fire. As Hulagu however wished to 
retain the town for himself, it was not utterly 
devastated like other towns; on the contrary 
Hulagu afterwards ordered some of the buildings 
which had suffered most, such as the above men¬ 
tioned mosque Djami' al-Kasr, to be rebuilt. 

The history of Baghdad since the Mongol con¬ 
quest can only be sketched here in its main out¬ 
lines. Till 740 (1339-1340) it belonged to the 
kingdom of the Ilkhans or Hulagids as the capital 
of the province of Trak ’’Arabl. It was during this 
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period that the famous traveller Ibn Batuta visited 
the town in 727 (1327); his description ( 
ed. Paris, ii. too et seq.) unfortunately is for the 
most part copied from that of Ibn Djubair. Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi's description also belongs to this 
period (740 (1339)). In 740 Hasan Buzurg [q. v.] 
appeared as an independent ruler in Baghdad 
and founded the I^ala^irid dynasty. He built a 
Madrasa there which was not completed till the 
reign of his son Uwaiz, probably about 758 (1357) 
and was called the Mirdjaniya after a certain Emir 
Mirdjan. The building still exists and the inscrip¬ 
tions on it have been published, in part by Nie¬ 
buhr, in full by van Berchem, ojt. cit. 45 et seq. 

The rule of the Djala^irids lasted till 1410 and 
during this period Baghdad was twice taken by 
Timur; the first time in 795 (1392-1393) the town 
escaped with little damage but the second time 
in 803 (1401) the population was well nigh exter¬ 
minated, and many public buildings and private 
houses destroyed. After the death of Timur in 
807 (1405) the Djala’irid Sultan Ahmad returned 
to Baghdad, restored as far as possible the walls 
destroyed by Timur, but not long after in 813 
(1410) he was slain by Kara Vusuf, Emir of the 
Kara Kuyunli (Turkomans of the Black Sheep). 
The Kara Kuyunli thereupon entered into posses¬ 
sion of the city and held it till 872 (1467-1468) 
when the Ak Kuyunli under Uzun Hasan replaced 
them. In the year 914 (1507-1508) Baghdad was 
conquered by the Safawl ghah IsmaTl and remained 
under the sway of his successors till 941 (1534). 
After the Kurdish chief I)hu ’ 1 -Fakar had had 
the lUiutba read there for a brief space in the name 
of the Osmanli Sultan Sulaiman I, Shah Tahmasp 
seized the town from him for the Safawis again 
in 936 (1530). In 941 (1534) Sulaiman I entered 
the town, and Baghdad was governed by a Turkish 
Pasha till the rebel Bekir SubashI called in the 
help of the Safawi 'Abbas I who took possession 
of the town in 1033 (1623). The Turks were by 
no means willing to give up their claim to 
Baghdad, and in 1048 (1638) it was regained 
under the personal direction of Sultan Murad IV. 
On this occasion Murad walled up the Bab al- 
Talism (see above) and restored some famous 
tombs such as that of Abu Hanifa, at the modern 
village of al-Mu'azzam, on the east bank of the 
Tigris north of the town, and that of 'Abd al- 
Kadir al-GilanI within the town. At this time the 
fortunes of the town had sunk to their lowest 
ebb and according to the estimate of Tavernier 
in 1652 it had only 14,000 inhabitants. 

Baghdad thus again became the capital of a 
Pashalik which has sometimes been governed 
jointly with that of Basra by the same governor. 
A list of the names of these Pashas is given by 
Niebuhr and by Huart, Histoire tie Bagdad dans 
les temps modernes. The latter brings it down to 
the year 1247 (1831). During this period the 
prosperity 'of the tow'n increased and the number 
of inhabitants had risen to 150,000 in the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century; after the terrible 
plague in 1831 only 30,000 however were left. 

In recent years the period of the governorship 
of Midhat Pasha 1869—1872, was a remarkable 
one in the development of Baghdad on account 
of the laying of the telegraph line, of a horse¬ 
tramway to Kazimen, by the erection of schools 
and other useful institutions. He also had the old 
city w'all taken down so that at the present day 


all that is left of the old fortifications is a wall¬ 
like ridge with a few ruins. He introduced a 
Turkish steamboat line between Baghdad and 
Basra after the concession for this route (and the 
Persian Gulf) had already been given to an English 
Company, the Lynch Steam Navigation Company. 
Great expectations are centred in the making of 
a railway to Asia Minor and Constantinople, 
whereby Baghdad will be linked up with the 
world’s commerce. Baghdad is already the empo¬ 
rium for trade with all the adjoining countries 
and also with Persia. 

The number of inhabitants in the town and its 
suburbs is put by von Oppenheim at 200,000, 
(Cuinet; 145,000) of whom about 150,000 Mu¬ 
hammadans, mostly Shl'as. There are also about 
40,000 Jews and 10,000 Christians, the latter 
mostly Catholic and Gregorian Armenians. 

b. The Topogr.vphy of the ancient City. 

p'rom the preceding historical sketch it is clear 
that the modem Baghdad on the east side of the 
Tigris still occupies the same area as in the 
later centuries of the 'Abbasid caliphate. In those 
days, however, additional quarters of the town 
separated from one another by ruined areas stret¬ 
ched out as far as the modern al-Mu‘azzam with 
the tomb of . 4 bu Hanifa and of many others of 
the Saints of Islam. Here was situated one of the 
most ancient cemeteries of Baghdad, which took 
its name from Khaizuran, the mother of the Ca¬ 
liph Harun al Rashid, and where at a later period 
the tombs of the Caliphs also were. To the south 
of it lay the old East Town of al-Rusafa or 'Askar 
al-Mahdi with al-Mahdl’s palace, and the mosque 
of al-Rusafa, one of the principal mosques {dpamf'') 
of the city during the caliphate. The quarters of 
al-Shammasiva. Dar al-Rum (the Christian quarter) 
and al-Mukharrim adjoined it on the east and 
south. In the last-named the Buyids took up their 
residence (Dar al-Mamlaka) and the Seldjujc Sul¬ 
tans also resided there, whenever they held court 
in Baghdad. It was here that Malikshah built the 
chief mosque Djami' al-Sultan, which has been 
mentioned above, though not a trace is left at the 
present day either of this building or of the 
mosque of al-Ru?afa, although they both survived 
the Mongol invasion. These districts covered the 
area between the village of al-Mu'azzam and the 
modern Bab al-Mu'azzam, which are about half 
an-hour’s journey apart. In the modern East Town 
there were formerly the palaces of the Caliphs 
(Dar al-I^ilafa) originally a pleasure house of 
the Barmecide Dja'far [q. v.] and afterwards of 
the Caliph al-Ma^mun before he ascended the 
throne. It was only after their return from Sa- 
marra that the 'Abbasid caliphs shifted their 
court here and built various palaces of which the 
(Kasr) al-Tadj was the most prominent. The 
foundations were laid by al-Mu'tadid but the 
buildings were not finished till the reign of his 
son and successor al-MuktafI who was also the 
builder of the third (in chronological order: the 
second) great mosque of East Baghdad, the Djami' 
al-Kasr (cf. above). The Tadj stood on the banks 
of the Tigris and was protected from inundation 
by an embankment; beside it al-Muktafi built 
the Kubbat al-Himar, (the Ass’s Tower) so-called 
because one could reach the top by going on the 
back of on ass up a circular, slowly ascending 
path. This style of building reminds one of the 
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ancient Zigurats, other examples of which are 
found in the ruins of Samarra and in Baghdad 
itself, the still extant tomb of Shaikh 'Omar al- 
Suhrawardl (died 632(1234); cf. the illustration in 
von Oppenheim op. cit. p. 246. All these buil¬ 
dings — there are said to have been 23 of them 
in the time of al-Muktadir — with zoological 
gardens, racecourses etc., connected with them, 
formed a town by itself, the so-called Harim. Al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadi (ed. Salmon, p. 49 et seg.., 132 
of the translations) has incidentally preserved a 
very full account of it for us when describing the 
reception of a Byzantine embassy by al-Muktadir 
in 305 (917-918). Cf. Guy le Strange in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. 1897, p. 35 et 
seq. The whole Harim was surrounded by a wall 
in which were seven gates and comprised about 
a third of East-Baghdad. For a more complete 
account we must refer the reader to the pertinent 
chapters in Le Strange’s Baghdad. Naturally great 
changes have taken place here in course of cen¬ 
turies; the Tadj, for example, and the Kubbat 
al-Himar were destroyed by fire in 549 (1154). 

Almost nothing is left of the more ancient 
west-Baghdad except a few mausoleums, and 
though even they have not come down to us in 
their original state, they are still important for 
the ancient topography as they have been rebuilt 
on their original sites. These are the tomb of 
Ma'rtif KarkhI and the great Slii'a sanctuary of 
Kazimen (KSzimaini i. e. of the seventh Imam, 
Masa al-Kazim, died 183 = 799 and of the ninth, 
Muhammad al-Djawad, died 220 = 835). The so- 
called grave of Zubaida, the wife of Harun al- 
RasJjtd, died 206 (831) need not be noticed, as 
Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg 9, 395) distinctly states 
that this princess was not buried where her grave 
is now pointed out. The inscription on it described 
by Niebuhr, which supports this erroneous tradi¬ 
tion, only dates from the year 1131 (1718). Some 
other tombs as well as the dervish monastery 
built by Kili^ Arslan, bearing an inscription of 
the year 584 (1188), may be omitted. 

The mausoleum of Kazimen, now a fairly im¬ 
portant place with 7,000—8,000 inhabitants, con¬ 
nected by tramway with Baghdad, lies on the 
right bank of the Tigris opposite al-Mu'azzam 
(see above). Here in ancient times was the ceme¬ 
tery of the Koraish at the Strawgate (Bab 
al-Tibn). The Shi'a Mausoleum has often in 
course of time been destroyed and restored again; 
there is now a mosque there with four minarets 
and a clock-tower built at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The dome and the minarets 
are covered with gold leaf and the high gateway 
is decorated with the finest faience. The sanc¬ 
tuary is annually visited by large numbers of 
Shl'as. The Sunnis also had in the northern part 
of West-Baghdad a very popular place of pil¬ 
grimage, during the 'Abbasid caliphate, namely 
the tomb of the Imam Ahmad Ibn Hanbal at the 
Bab Harb. According to Le Strange this mauso¬ 
leum disappeared when the quarter of the town, 
in which it was, fell into ruins and from that 
time the grave of his son 'Abd Allah on the 
bank of the Tigris was erroneously regarded as 
that of his father till it also was carried away by 
an inundation of the Tigris. The area between 
the northern extremity of West-Baghdad and the 
original town of al-Mansur was chiefly occupied 
by the district of al-Harbiya which lay opposite 


the district of al-Rusafa in East-Baghdad. There 
were also various other districts of the town here, 
the names of which varied at different periods; 
they cannot be detailed here. It is sufficient to 
say that this part of Baghdad soon fell into such 
a state that the inhabited parts w'ere merely iso¬ 
lated suburbs separated from one another by 
great areas of ruins. 

Of the town of al-Mansur (Madinat al-Salam, 
al-Zaw'ra’) with its walls and gates not a trace 
remains. Its peculiar and highly remarkable situa¬ 
tion, which is known to us to the smallest detail 
from the accounts of Arab writers such as al-Ya'kubi, 
al-Khatib al-BaghdadI, would justify a detailed 
description but we must pass it by here and refer 
the reader to the opening chapters of Le Strange’s 
book. We need not be surprised that it has com¬ 
pletely disappeared, because on the return of the 
'Abbasids from Samarra, the court was transferred 
to the East side and no trouble was taken to 
maintain the walls or public buildings with the 
exception of the chief mosque. What was destroyed 
by floods, five, siege and riots was never rebuilt, and 
the town became partly depopulated. That part of 
the town lying near the Bab al-Basra survived the 
longest so that in the last centuries before 656 
people no longer talked of the town of al-Mansur 
but of the district of Bab al-Basra. 

The various parts of the town which stretched 
west and south around the town of al-Mansur, 
formed the commercial and industrial centre under 
the early 'Abbasids. The situation here was spe¬ 
cially favourable on account of the inany canals 
which, like the Sarat and the Nahr 'Isa, formed 
a direct means of communication with the Euphra¬ 
tes, and soon attracted an energetic and indus¬ 
trious population. Here was the suburb of al- 
Karkh, so often mentioned in the history of 
Ba gh dad and whose Shi'a inhabitants so often 
had sanguinary dealings with those of the neigh¬ 
bouring quarters, especially with those of Bab al- 
Basra. This part of the town has survived to the 
present day. The usual Turkish designation for 
the modern West-Baghdad is Karshi-yaka (the 
opposite bank, Arabic: hadak al-djanib'). 

In earlier times as now, boat-bridges facilitated 
the passage of the Tigris, though their positions 
were often changed. 

Bibliography. al-Ya'kubI, Kitab al-Bul- 
dari., in de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ vii.; 
Ibn Serapion, Description of Mesopotamia and 
Baghdad., ed. and transl. by G. le Strange in 
Journ. of the Roy. As. Soc.., 1895; dl-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadi, Vintroduction topographique a 
I'hisloirc de Bagdddh by G. Salmon; Istakhri, Ibn 
Hawkal und al-MukaddasI in Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., 
ed. de Goeje, i. ii. and iii.; al-Beladhorl, ed. 
de Goeje, 294 et seq.\ Benjamin von Tudela, 
Itinerarium., ed. Adler in Jew. Quart. Review., 
1905, p. 293 et seq.., 514 et seq.\ Ibn Djubair, 
ed. de Goeje, 217 et seq.-., Yakut, Mii^djam 
Art. Baghdad and in many other Articles; Marasid 
al-IttiM., ed. Juynboll, do.; Ibn Batuta, Rihla., 
ed. Defremery et Sanguinetti, ii. 100 et seq.-., 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, Nuzhat al-Kulub (ed. 
Bombay), cf. Siasset nameh., Supplement., ed. 
Schefer, 146 et seq. etc.; Tavernier, Les six 
voyages (Utrecht, 1712); C. Niebuhr, Reise- 
beschreibung., ii. 293—329; Ritter, Erdkunde., 
xi. 790—924; J. F. Jones, Memoir on the pro¬ 
vince of Baghdad in Selections from the records 
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of the Bombay Government^ 43, New Series, 304 
et seq. ; Rousseau, Description dti Pachalik de 
de Bagdad-^ v. Kremer. Cnltargeschichte^ ii. 45 
seq.\ M. Streck, Die alte Landschaft Babylonien\ 
G. le Strange, Baghdad during the ’’Abbased 
Caliphate \ Cuiuet, La Turquie d'Asie^ iii. 89 
et seq. ; v. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zuni 
persischen Golf.^ ii. 236 et seq. ; E. Aubin, La 
Perse d'aujourPhui.^ 405 et seq.', Sarre and 
Herzfeld, Archdologische Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigris-Gehiet. 

On the history of the town the chief autho¬ 
rities are the Arabic chronicles, already often 
cited above, cf. Tabari, Ya%ubl and Ibn al-Athlr. 
Cf. also Recueil de textes relatifs a Phistoire 
des Seldjouc.., B. 2; Rashid al-Din, Hist, des 
Mongols.^ ed. Quatremere; Abu ’1-Faradj, Citron. 
Syriacum etc. For the later period: C. Huart, 
Histoire de Bagdad dans les temps modernes 
and the sources mentioned by him in his intro¬ 
duction. 

al-BAGHDADI, 'Abd al-Kadir b. ^Omar. [See 

^ABD AL-KADIR, p. 45 .] 

al-BAGHDADI, Abu Mansur '^Abd al-Kahir 
B. Tahir, Muhammadan theologian, came 
with his father to Nisapur and studied various 
sciences there. Later in life he made himself 
famous by his skill in arithmetic, on which he 
wrote a work, but it was theological studies that 
attracted him most; Abu Ishak al-Isfarh^inl was 
his teacher in these subjects. After the latter’s 
death in 418 (1027) he succeeded him until the 
revolt of the Turkomans forced him to leave the 
town in 429 (1037). He then betook himself to 
Isfara’in where he died soon after. A work com¬ 
posed by him on the Muhammadan sects entitled 
Kitdb al-fark baina 'l-Firak iva baydn al-Firkat 
al-nddjiya minhum has lately been published by 
Muhammad Badr, Cairo, 1328 (1910). 

Bibliography. Ibn lUiallikan, N®. 365; 
Wiistenfeld, Die Schafi^iten.^ N®. 345; Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arab. Lit.., i. 385; Fried- 
lander in Journal of the Amer. Orient. Soc., 
Vol. x.xvHi, 26 et seq. 

BAGHLI, a Persian dirhem [q. v.]. Cf. 
on the origin of this denomination Vullers, Lex. 
Pers. Lat.., f 251% 840^. 

BAGHRAS, the ancient Pagrae, was an 
important station on the road from Iskandaruna 
to Antakiya at the south-east end of the Bailan 
pass the exit from which it commands. Even in 
the wars of the ^Abbasids against the Byzantine 
Emperors Baghras played a part, sometimes a 
possession of the Emperors and sometimes of the 
Caliphs. It was included in the Djund al-'Awa-sim 
[q. V.] which was separated from the province of 
Kinnasrin by Harun and protected the road to 
the Thughur. It became still more important, 
however, when after the battle of Hittin in 584 
(ii88) it passed from the power of the Templars 
into the hands of Salah al-Din. Baghras served 
as a bulwark on the Muhammadan frontier against 
the kingdom of Little Armenia until under Sultan 
al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kala’uu the lands around 
the Nahr Djahan (Djaihan), the Futuhat al-Djaha- 
niya, were incorporated in the Mamluk kingdom. 
In the wars between the Osmanli and the Mam- 
luks the possession of the Pass of Baghras was 
again contested. For administrative purposes in 
the Mamluk period Ba gh ras was the seat of an 
official of the Mamlaka of Halab. The castle is 


now in ruins; the place is an unimportant village 
(Bekras). 
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(ed. Defremeryj, i. 163; Ibn Fa(U Allah al- 
'Omarl, 7’aVi/(Cairo, 1312), p. l8i; Abu ’1-Fida’ 
(ed. Reinaud), p. 258 et seq.', G. le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, p. 407 et seq.', 
A. von Kremer, Beitrdge zur Geographic des 
ndrdlichen Syrien (Wien, 1852), p. II; Quatre¬ 
mere in MakrizI, Sultans Mamlotiks, i. 2. partie, 
p. 266 et seq. ; K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 1608 
et seq. ; Martin Hartmann in the Zeitschr. d. 
Gesellsch. f. Erdk. xxix. 170, 513. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BAGIRMI (BakIrmI or BakIrmI), a country 
in the Central Sudan, to the south of Lake 
Chad. Bagirmi was for a long time unknown to 
Europeans. Denham visited the northern part in 
1824, being the first European to do so. Barth, 
setting out from Bomu, reached Massenya and 
gathered important historical information on his 
journey (5 March—22 August 1852). Nachtigal, 
in 1872, ascended the Shari as far as Bainghanne, 
but could not penetrate into the interior on account 
of the troubled state of the country. To the accounts 
furnished by these travellers have been added those 
of explorers coming from the region of the Congo, 
such as Maistre and especially Gentil who visited 
Massenya in 1897. All these accounts have been 
supplemented and rectified since 1900 by the 
French officers and officials charged with the ad¬ 
ministration of the territories of the Chad. 

The native state designated by the name of 
Bagirmi comprises, besides Bagirmi properly so- 
called a certain number of tributary states, such 
as the country of the Bona and of the Kirdi, on the 
right bank of the Chari as far as the tenth degree 
of north latitude; Degana, near the Bahr al-Gha- 
zal; Dekakire, a mountainous region in the east; 
Khozzam and Debaba near Wadal. The total area 
of Bagirmi and its dependencies is about 30,000 
square miles according to the calculation made 
in 1903, about 40,000 according to the latest 
statistics, those of Colonel Largeau (Voccupation 
du fVadai, Rev. de Paris, I'b Jan. 1910, p. 29). 

Bagirmi proper consists of a plain measuring 
250 miles from North to South, 150 from East 
to West and occupying an area of about 8,000 
square miles. This plain, the altitude of which 
averages 1,000 feet, slopes very gradually towards 
the North-West in the direction of Lake Chad 
except in the North-East part which descends 
towards the Bahr al-Ghazal. In many places, how¬ 
ever, the ground is so flat that water cannot flow 
but stagnates in swamps. Some isolated heights 
rise above the surrounded country; on the north 
the hills of Ngourra, which separate Bagirmi from 
the basin of the Fittri, and more to the East the 
mountainous mass of Ghere which is little known. 
The greater part of the water is drained towards 
Lake Chad by the Chari which bounds Bagirmi 
for a distance of about 170 miles and by the 
Bahr-Ergig (the Batschikam or ‘river of leaves’ 
of Barth) which is merely a branch of the Chari 
leaving the main stream at Miltu to rejoin it near 
Buguman. Of these two water-courses the first alone 
is a permanent navigable water-way from 300 
to 500 yards broad, the second on the contrary, 
being narrow and choked with plants, is of little 
use. Both undergo great variations in volume 
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according to the seasons. There are two of these; 
the rainy season which usually lasts four months 
and the dry season which lasts eight months and 
sometimes more, to the great detriment- of vege¬ 
tation. 

Bagirmi is, except in cases of abnormal drought, 
a relatively fertile country. In it are cultivated 
sorgho and millet which form the staple food of 
the natives, rice, grown in the marshes which are 
formed during the rainy season, beans, and lastly 
a plant called ‘djojo’ by Barth which is much 
appreciated by the natives. Corn is rare and 
reserved, according to Barth, for the use of the 
Sultan. Pasturage is sufficiently abundant to allow 
the rearing of cattle. The trees and shrubs are 
the tamarind, the almond, the cotton, and indigo 
plants and butter-tree. The forests become more 
and more dense as one approaches the equatorial 
zone. The fauna is very rich. Large animals, 
elephants, giraffes, panthers, antilopes, hippopo¬ 
tamuses, rhinoceroses and crocodiles, swarm on 
the banks or in the vicinity of the rivers; insects 
abound, in particular ants and termites of which 
certain species are a terrible scourge to the crops 
and even to human beings. 

The population of Bagirmi, estimated by Barth 
at one and a half millions and by Nachtigal at a 
million is stUl decreasing on account of the con¬ 
tinual wars which devastate these countries. A 
census in 1904 gave 420,000 as the number of 
inhabitants of Bagirmi. According to Lt.-Colonel 
Largeau this figure ought to be reduced to 80,000 
of which 16,000 are in Bagirmi proper, the den¬ 
sity varying from 0,3 to 0,9 of an inhabitant per 
square mile according to the district. This popu¬ 
lation consists of very diverse elements: i. The 
Bagirmians, a people sprung from the mixture of 
the aborigines with foreign invaders. 2. Kanilris 
settled in colonies in various parts. 3. Arabs (As- 
sela, Salamat, Khozzam, Ulad Musa, Shoa) scat¬ 
tered throughout the country but in villages which 
are almost exclusively inhabited by them. 4. The 
Fulbe, almost all shepherds, very numerous in the 
south; 5. negro tribes (the Gaberi on the right 
bank of the Logon, Sara on the middle basin of 
Dar Kuti, Turamok, Nyellem etc.), more or less 
related to the Bagirmians, but speaking a different 
language and still fetish-worshippers. 

From the point of view of physique the Ba¬ 
girmians hold a high place among the peoples of 
Africa. Travellers note their tall stature, the regu¬ 
larity of their features and the suppleness of their 
limbs. The beauty of their women is famous. 
They speak a language, the Bagrimma, which, 
according to Barth, is related to the dialect spoken 
at Knka. At first fetish-worshippers, about three 
hundred years ago, they adopted Islam which was 
brought into these regions by the Fulbe but have 
retained numerous pagan practices. Through their 
intermediary, however, Islam has gradually gained 
ground towards the south and brought the begin¬ 
nings of civilisation to the primitive inhabi¬ 
tants of those regions. The culture of the Bagir¬ 
mians is, nevertheless, still very rudimentary. 
Barth remarks that none of them knew how 
to write and that only those individuals who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca have any 
knowledge of Arabic. They are, on the other 
hand, more industrious than the majority of their 
neighbours. Amongst them are clever artisans, 
especially dyers and weavers. It was the Bagir- 
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mian captives brought to Wada'i by Sultan Sabun 
that introduced the art of weaving into that 
country. Slave-trading was till the end of the 
nineteenth century the principal occupation of the 
Bagirmians. Slavery, with the continual wars of 
which Bagirmi has been the theatre and the diffi¬ 
culty of communicating with Northern Africa, 
have certainly retarded the progress of civilisation. 

In the time of Barth, the chief town of Ba¬ 
girmi was Massenya, the capital. Built some miles 
to the north of Bahr Ergig it was surrounded by 
a girdle of walls seven miles in circumference. 
The houses which it comprised were, it is true, 
only mud-huts with the exception of the sultan’s 
palace and a mosque of stone. Partly destroyed 
by the Wadalans in 1870, then abandoned after 
the invasion of Kabah, Massenya, at the present- 
day, stands second to Buguman, situated 60 miles 
to the west on the left bank of the Shari. 150 
miles to the east of Massenya, at the foot of the 
Gere mountains is Kanga, which local tradition 
regards as the cradle of the reigning dynasty. 

The government of Bagirmi is a despotic mo¬ 
narchy. The sultan or ni'bang exercises absolute 
authority; he is the object of servile manifesta¬ 
tions of respect; his subjects have to stand with 
head bare in his presence and spread dust on 
their foreheads. Only a few great dignitaries are 
allowed to sit on carpets in his presence. Among 
the relatives of the sultan the queen-mother and 
the eldest son enjoy some influence; the brothers 
of the reigning rn^bang are blinded in one eye to 
disqualify them from ruling. The principal officers 
of the state are some freeborn, others chosen from 
among the slaves. The most powerful is the fat- 
scha or head of the army. Special functionaries 
are charged with the supervision of the forests 
and pasturages and the government of the more 
important districts. The revenues of the sultan 
are obtained from taxes paid by the Muhammadan 
subjects and tribute levied on the pagan tribes. 
The former supply grain, cattle and cotton-stuffs, 
the latter give slaves which still constitute, as 
they did to a greater extent in the time of Barth 
and Nachtigal, the real wealth of the sultan. 

The state of Bagirmi was founded in the six¬ 
teenth century of our era (the tenth of the Hidjra). 
It owes its origin to adventurers who came from 
the east, probably from Fittri. After defeating the 
Bulala, the newcomers united with them and with 
their help imposed their authority on the Fulbe 
and on the Arab communities settled in this re¬ 
gion. The conquered peoples were forced to pay 
tribute but caused the invaders to adopt their 
religion. The latter, like most of the founders of 
Sudanese empires, claim to be of Arab origin 
and say they come from Yaman. Their chief, 
Dokkenge, was, according to the legend, the 
founder of Massenya and conquered the four small 
kingdoms into which the land watered by the 
Batschikam was divided. His successors increased 
their dominions on the east and south. One of 
them, a contemporary of '^Abd al-Karim, the foun¬ 
der of the Kingdom of Wadai, embraced Islam 
and took the name of '^Abd-Allah. From that time 
to the reign of 'Abd al-Kadir who received Barth 
on his journey to Massenya, forty princes have 
occupied the throne of Bagirmi. During the se¬ 
venteenth and eighteenth centuries they gained 
much power at the expense of the native fetishwor- 
shippers and enriched themselves by the slave trade. 
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A period of decline succeeded this period of 
of prosperity. The struggle against Sabun, Sultan 
of Wadai (died 1815) ruined Bagirmi. Sultan “^Abd 
al-Rahman, betrayed by his “fatscha” was killed 
and many Bagirmians led into slavery. The dis¬ 
sensions which arose in consequence among the 
sons of “^Abd al-Rahman as well as the intrigues 
of the “fatscha” Rueli provoked renewed inter¬ 
ventions by the Wadaians. Finally 'Othman Bur- 
gomanda, the eldest son of '. 4 bd al-Rahman was 
left as lord of Bagirmi but had to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Sultans of Wadai and to pay 
tribute to him. After being interrupted for several 
years, hostilities recommenced on the death ot 
Sabun. Bagirmi was ravaged with great cruelty 
by the Sultan of Wadai and his ally the Shaikh 
of Bomu, ^Othman succeeded however in main¬ 
taining himself against all his adversaries. He was 
an energetic ruler but without faith or law, plun¬ 
dering indiscriminately his friends and enemies and 
not hesitating to marry his own sister. His son 
'Abd al-Kadir managed to live at peace with these 
neighbours and devoted himself to raiding the 
pagan tribes. But in the reign of Abu Sakkin the 
Wadaians invaded Bagirmi again (i860—1877). 
Massenya was taken, Abu Sakkin expelled and 
replaced by one of his cousins. He regained 
power, however, in 1882 and retained it till his 
death in 1894. His successor Gawrang had to 
resist the attacks of a new adversary Rabah, the 
establishing of whose power in Boruu was a per¬ 
petual menace to the security of Bagirmi. [See 
BORNU.] 

The Franco-German convention of the 4'h Fe¬ 
bruary 1894, having placed Bagirmi in the zone 
of French influence, Gawrang agreed without 
demur to recognise the French protectorate and 
signed a treaty to this effect with the explorer 
Gentil in 1897. His agreement brought on him 
the wrath of Rabah. Being incapable of resisting 
his enemy, Gawrang himself set Are to Massenya; 
the governor Bretonnet who was sent to his 
assistance was defeated and killed at Tagbao on 
the 17‘h July 1899. But in the following year the 
death of Rabah, who was defeated and slain at 
Kossuri by the forces of commandant Lamy (22 
April 1900), brought peace at length to those 
regions so long harassed. Bagirmi at the present 
day is included in the military district of Chad; 
it retains its native administration under the con¬ 
trol of the French authorities. 
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BAHA^ ALLAH (“splendour of God”), surname 
of MIrza Husain "Ai.i NurI, born at Nur in 
Mazandaran on the 12*^ November 1817, half¬ 


brother of Mirza Yahya sumamed Subh-i Azal, 
was almost thirty years of age when he became 
a convert to the new doctrine preached by the 
Bab [see Babi]. Without having ever seen him 
he became one of the Bab’s chief disciples and 
was recognised as his successor by the greater 
part of the Babis. After the attempt on the life 
of the Shah he was imprisoned in Teheran; he 
was then exiled and settled in Baghdad in 1852. 
It was there that he declared himself to be the 
person announced by the Bab in the mysterious 
words: Man yuzhiruhu dldh'. “He whom God 
will manifest”. He lived the life of a hermit 
outside Sulaimanlya, where he drew up the main 
scheme of his work, which was to make the reli¬ 
gion of the Bab somewhat modified a universal 
religion; he was interned in Adrianople (1864), 
then at Acre (August 1868) where he died on the 
29’'> May 1892, leaving his spiritual authority to 
his eldest son, ‘^Abbas Effendl, sumamed ‘Abd 
al-Baha’. 

His Doctrine. Right living consists in 
doing harm to no one, in loving one another, in 
bearing injustice without rebellion, only regarding 
the good, being humble and devoting one self to 
healing the sick; such are the principles adopted 
by Baha’, an obvious echo of Christianity. The ul¬ 
timate aim is universal peace which is to be 
brought about by the adoption of this religion, 
which possesses neither clergy nor ceremonial. 
Every town is to institute a place of assembly 
for a managing committee, consisting of nine 
members rvhich is called Bait al-''Adl, their chief 
resources are to consist of bequests to the treasury, 
receipts from fines and a tax of one nineteenth 
on capital to be paid once and for all. Austerities 
are forbidden; man was created for happiness. 

The principal works of BahS” are the Kitab 
al-Akdas (ed, Bombay and St. Petersburg), the 
Kitab al-Ikan (transl. by H. Dreyfus and Habib 
Ullah Shlrazi, Paris, 1904), Tarazat, Kalimat i 
Firdawslya, /.<h-raiat, Tadqalliyat (transl. in the 
Preceptes du Behaisme, Paris, 1906), Kalimat-i 
Maknune (Hidden words, Paris, 1905). The les¬ 
sons of Acre have been collected by Mrs. Clifford 
Barney {An-Nuru 'l-Abhd, London, 1908) and 
transl. from the Persian text by H. Dreyfus (Paris, 
1908); his last words have been edited by Tou- 
manski (St. Petersburg, 1892). 

Bibliography. H. Dreyfus, Essai sur le 
Behaisme, son histoire, sa portee socialc, Paris, 
1909; Edw. G. Browne, A Year Amongst the 
Persians, p. 60, 300 et seq. (Cl.. Huart.) 
BAHA^ al-DAWLA, AbU Nasr FIruz, a 
Buy id. After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla in 
Shawwal 372 (March 983) his son Samsam al- 
Dawla was appointed Amir al-Umara’. The latter’s 
brother Sharaf al-Dawla, however, refused to re¬ 
cognise him and a war broke out in which the 
third brother, the fifteen-year old Baha^ al-Dawla, 
was also embroiled. In the end .Samsam al-Dawla 
had to submit and was thrown into prison in 
Ramadan 376 (January 987). The Caliph then 
appointed Sharaf al-Dawla Amir al-Umara^; the 
latter died soon after in 379 (989) and Baha^ al- 
Dawla succeeded him as senior Amir. The new 
Amir restored his freedom to Samsam al-Dawla 
and now began a fierce struggle between the 
latter and his nephew Abu ‘All, the son of 
Sharaf al-Dawla. In the following year Baha' al- 
Dawla had Abu ‘All murdered and then a quarrel 
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arose between him and his brother. After some 
time a treaty of peace was arranged according to 
which Samsam al-Dawla retained possession of 
Fars and Arradjan while Baha^ al-Dawla received 
Khuzistan and Arabian 'Irak. At the same time the 
turbulent population of Baghdad was giving Baha’ 
al-Dawla much trouble and he had also to fight 
with his uncle Fakhr al-Dawla. The latter allied 
himself with a Kurdish prince, Badr b. Hasanwaih 
and conquered al-Ahwaz, whereupon Baha^ al- 
Dawla sent an army against him. As the Tigris 
flooded the camp of Fakhr al-Dawla, he had to 
take to flight and vacate al-Ahwaz. In the year 
381 (991) the Caliph al-TaV was deposed at the 
instigation of Baha'’ al-Dawla, as the latter had 
designs on his wealth. Under his successor al- 
Kadir also Baha^ al-Dawla remained the real ruler 
though he again was only a tool in the hands of 
his soldiers. In the year 383 (993-994) the old 
feud between him and his brother Samsam al- 
Dawla blazed up again. The latter defeated the 
troops of Baha^ al-Dawla and occupied Khuzistan. 
The Turkish prince Toghan regained this province 
for Bahr' al-Dawla but in 386 (996) Basra fell 
into the hands of Samsam and the Turks were 
soon driven out of Khuzistan. The situation was 
soon suddenly reversed. In 388 (998) Samsam 
al-Dawla was murdered; his general Abu 'Ali b. 
Ustadh Hormuz went over to Baha’ al-Dawla, 
IChuzistSn was occupied and Fars and Kerman 
also conquered. After two years the governor of 
Kerman was driven out but his successor suc¬ 
ceeded in again securing the province for Baha^ 
al-Dawla. The latter had also to go through much 
hard fighting with the 'Ukailids. To limit the in¬ 
dependence of Abu 'l-Dhawwad, Emir of Mosul, 
who belonged to the Banu 'Ukail, Baha^ al-Dawla 
sent an army under Abu ^a'far al-Hadjdjadj 
against the town. . 4 bu T-Dhawwad was defeated 
in several battles but his power was not thereby 
broken. After his death in 386 (996) a quarrel 
arose between his brothers 'All and al-Mukallad 
each of whom wished to seize the chief power 
for himself. In 391 (looo-iooi) the latter was 
murdered; his son Kirwash succeeded him and 
was for some years successful in his war with 
Baha’ al-Dawla. Another revolt broke out in al- 
Batiha on the lower Euphrates. The Amir there, 
'All b. Nasr Muhadhdhib al-Dawla, was expelled 
it* 394 (1004) fly a prefect named Abu T-'Abbas 
b. Wasil and had to seek help from Baha^ al- 
Dawla. The rebels occupied al-Ahwaz but could 
not hold it for long and in the following year 
Muhadhdhib al-Dawla returned to al-BatIha. Mean¬ 
while they continued their plots in Khuzistan and 
the capital itself was besieged by the princes 
Badr b. Hasanwaih and Abu Dja'far al-Hadjdjadj 
allied with Ibn Wasil, the latter of whom had 
seceded from Baha^ al-Dawla. Finally, however, 
Ibn Wasil was taken prisoner whereupon his 
allies raised the siege of Baghdad and made peace 
wdth Baha^ al-Dawla. The latter died in 403 (102). 
Under his father the Buyids had reached the 
zenith of their power. Through the unfortunate 
wars between his sons on his death, their influence 
declined and in the end affairs became worse and 
worse. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomberg), 
ix., passim; Ibn Khaldun, '^Ibar., ix., 461 et seq.\ 
Abu ’ 1 -Fida (ed. Reiske), ii. 566 et seq. ; Wil- 
ken, Mirkkond's Gesch. d. Sultancausd. Geschl. 


Bujeh., Chap. ix. et seq. ; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalifen., 
iii. 33—36, 44 seq. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 
BAHA^ al-DIN, “Ornament of Religion”, a 
title of honour. [See the articles ibn shaddad, 
MUKTANA and NAKSHBANDl.] 

BAHA'’ al-DIN ZAKARIYA, commonly known 
as Baha^ al-Hakk, a saint of the Suhrawardl or¬ 
der, was bom near Multan in 565 (1169—1170); 
he was one of the greatest pupils of Shaikh Shi- 
hab al-Din Suhrawardl [q. v.] in Baghdad and 
became his khalifa (or spiritual successor). He 
settled in Multan, where he is said to have built 
his own tomb and died at the age of lOO. He 
has a great reputation in the South-West Pandjab 
and in Sind, and is invoked as their patron saint 
by the boatmen on the rivers Indus and Cinab. 
His imposing tomb, surmounted by a hemisphe¬ 
rical dome and decorated with fine enamelled tiles, 
stands in the ancient citadel. 

Bibliography. Abu ’ 1 -Fadl, 
ii. 214 (Bibl. Ind.")'.^ Dara Shukuh, Safinat al- 
Awliyd., s. v.; Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahimi., Ma- 
kalah xii.; E. D. Maclagan, Gazetteer of the 
Multan District.^ 339 sq. (Lahore, 1902). 

(T. W. Arnold.) 

BAHA" al -HAKK (Bahawal Hakk), see baha^ 
al-dIn zakarIya. 

BAHADUR, a Turkish word of Mongol origin 
{bakhatur.! Eastern Turkish bdtur.^ bdtor) signified 
originally “brave”, “courageous” and became a 
title of honour at the court of the Great Mughals 
(cf. batur-’.ashi., a title in Turkestan: SulaimSn- 
Efendi, Liighati dqaghatdi, p. 66). The word is 
met with as early as 927 of our era in the name 
of the Bulgarian chief Alobogotur, which is 
explained as Alp bagatur.^ “the brave hero” 
(J. Marquart, Osteur. u. ostasiat. Streifz'uge.^ p. 
156). — In the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was in Persia a regiment, composed of 
Christians called bahaduran “the braves”; it was 
this regiment which was entrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of the Bab [q. v.]. The name of this regiment, 
whose composition is no longer the same, was 
again borne by the first regiment of the first 
division of infantry in 1301 (1884). There are 
other regiments bearing this name at Khoi, Fara- 
han, Nahawand, Kal'a-Zan^Iri and other places. 

Bibliography. Muhammad Hasan-Khan, 
]^rt ii. p. 25. (Cl. Huart.) 
BAHADUR KH AN, last king of the Fa- 
rukl (q. V.) dynasty of Khandesh; he came 
to the throne in 1597, after having spent 30 years 
in prison; he reversed the policy of his father 
Radja 'All, who had been a loyal supporter of 
the Mughal Emperor Akbar (q. v.) and had as¬ 
sisted him in his conquest of the Dakhan and 
died fighting on his side. Bahadur rejected the 
friendly advances of Akbar and shut himself up 
in the fort of Aslrgarh, but after standing a siege 
of eleven months, he was obliged to surrender 
and his territory became part of Akbar’s dominions. 

Bibliography. Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India.,_y\. 133—h6. 

BAHADUR SHAH, (1595—1600), tenth king 
of the Nizam Shahi (q. v.) dynasty of Ah- 
madnagar. In 1595 Sultan Murad, son of the 
Emperor Akbar besieged Ahmadnagar, but raised 
the siege on receiving the formal cession ofBerar; 
but on a second attempt being made in 1600, 
the king was taken prisoner and sent as a cap¬ 
tive to the fortress of Gwalior. 
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Bibliography. 'Alt ibn 'Aziz Allah Ta- 

bataba, Burhan-i McPatliir ad fin.; Abu’l Fadl, 

Akbar-Namah.^ iii. 700, 774 sqq. {Bibl. Jnd.y., 

Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrahiml.^ Makalah III. 

BAHADUR SHAH I (1643—1712) Muhammad 
Mu'azzaM was the second son of the Emperor 
Awrangzeb ‘Alamgir by Rahmatal-Nisa"Nawab- 
Ba^I, the daughter of Radja Radju of Radjauri in 
Kashmir. He was born at Burhanpur in the 
Dakhin on the 30 Radjab 1053 (14 Oct. 1643). 
From Sha'ban 1086 (Oct. 1675) he was generally 
known by the title of Shah 'Alam, then conferred 
upon him. 

In 1657 when his father left the Dakhin to contest 
the throne with Dara Shukbh, Muhammad Mu'az- 
zam was left in charge at Awrangabad. He served 
twice as governor of the Dakhin (1663, 1667), 
and was sent there a third time in 1678. He was 
recalled to take a part in the Radjput campaign, 
and helped in the suppression of his brother 
Akbar’s rebellion near Adjmer. In 1683—4 he held 
command of an army operating against Shamba 
DjI, Mahratta, in the Konkan. Shortly after his 
return to the emperor’s head-quarters, he was deta¬ 
ched against the kingdom of Gulkanda (1685) 
and took part in the Bidjapiir (1686) and the 
second Gulkanda campaign (1687). Falling under 
suspicion of treason he was thrown into prison in 
March 1687 and was not released until April 1694, 
when he was sent to govern Kabul, the province 
of Lghor being subsequently added. 

Shah 'Alam heard of his father A wrangzSb’s death 
on the l8d' Dhu ’ 1 -hidjdja in8 (March 22'"* 1707), 
when he was at Djamrud, west of Peshawar. He 
marched at once for Hindustan and it was a race 
between him and his brother A'zam Shah, who 
had already started from Ahmadnagar, as to which 
of them should first occupy Dihli and Agra. 
This first move was won by Shah 'Alam. Finally, 
the contending claimants met at Djaijau between 
Agra and Dholpur. The battle was fought on the 
l8‘h Rabi' I, 1119 (June i8‘fi 1707). Shah 'Alam 
won the day, A'zam Shah and one son were killed, 
while the other sons were taken prisoners. While 
still in the Pan^ab, Shah 'Alam had celebrated 
his accession, and had taken the title of Bahadur 
Shah (24‘h Muharram 1119 = April 26>h 1707), but 
he dated his reign from the iS'h Dhu ’ 1 -hi^dja 
1118 (March 22nd 1707), subsequent years being 
counted, as usual, from the first day of that month. 

Bahadur Shah now proposed a campaign against 
the Radjput states, but before much progress had 
been made he was called away to the Dakhin, 
to dispose of his brother Kam Bakhsh’s claims to 
independent sovereignty. Kam Bakhsh was de¬ 
feated outside Haidarabad on the 3d Dhu ’ 1 -ka'da 
1120 (January I3t*' 1709), and he died of his 
wounds the next day. The interrupted Radjpat 
campaign was now resumed, but before any real 
progress was made, the Sikhs rose in the north of 
the Cis-Sutladj country. A hasty peace was patched 
up with the Radjputs, and Bahadur Shah hastened 
northwards to meet the new danger. The fort of 
Lohgarh into which Banda the Sikh leader had 
thrown himself, was stormed and taken on the 
19* Shawwal 1122 (Dec. io‘h 1710), but Banda 
escaped. The court then moved to outside Labor 
where Bahadur Shah died on the 20<fi Muharram 
1124 (February 27‘fi 1712). He clainled Saiyid 
descent through his mother, and insisted on 
inserting the word wali into the Friday prayer. He 


was also suspected of a leaning to Sufism. These 
questions led to two serious riots at Labor and 
Ahmadabad, headed by the learned bigots of those 
two places. 

Bibliography. 'Abd al-hamid Lahori, 
Padshahnama., (in the Bibliotheca Indica.^ Cal¬ 
cutta, 1878); Muhammad Saki Musta'idd I^an, 
Md^dsir-i '^Alamgirl.^ (in the Bibliotheca Indica., 
Calcutta, 1871); Danishmand Khan AW., Dfang- 
ndma. Lithographed, Naval Kishor Press; Da¬ 
nishmand Khan, Bahadur Shdhndma: Brit. 
Museum, Oriental Ms. N®. 24; Kamradj, A'^zam 
al-harb\ Brit. Mus., Oriental Ms. N®. 1899; 
Bhim Sen, Dilktishd : Brit. Mus., Oriental Ms. 
N®. 23; Djagdjlwan Das, Muntakhab al-tazvd- 
rlkh-. Bit. Mus., Add. Ms., N®. 26253; Iradat 
Khan Wadhih, Memoirs, in Jonathan Scott, 
History of Deccan (1794), Vol. ii, part iv; 
Muhammad Kasim Lahori, ^Ibrat-nama ; Brit. 
Mus., Oriental Ms. N®. 1934; Kamwar Khan, 
Tadhkira-i salatin-i Caghatae, Vol. ii. Royal 
Asiatic Society Ms. N'. xcvii.; Khafi Khan, 
Muntakhab al-lubdb {Bibliotheca Indica)-, Khush- 
hal Cand, Nadir al-za/nant, Konigliche Biblio- 
thek, Berlin Ms. N'. 495; Muhammad'All Khan, 
TiPrikh-i Muzaffarl, Brit. Mus. Oriental Ms. 
N'’. 466; Warid, Muhammad Shafl' Mirdt-i 
Wariddt'. Brit. Mus., Add. Ms. N®. 6579 - 

(WiLLAM Irvine.) 

BAHADUR SHAH II., the last king of the 
Mughal (Mo gh ul) dynasty. He was the lineal 
descendant of Timur, as may be seen from the 
genealogical table in Blochmann’s translation of 
the A^in-i Akbar. But there had been no king of 
Delhi who was possessed of real power since the 
death of Muhammad Shah in 1748. Bahadur Shah’s 
full name was Abu ’l-Muzaffar Siradj al-Din Mu¬ 
hammad Bahadur SJiah, and he was the second 
son of Akbar Shah II. He was born in October 
1775 and succeeded to the title of King in Sep¬ 
tember 1837. 

Bahadur Shah, who was then over seventy years 
of age, joined the Mutineers in 1857 and struck 
coins as a sovereign. When Delhi fell, he took 
refuge in the tomb of his ancestor Humayun, but 
surrendered to Hodson. Two of his sons and a 
grandson surrendered on the following day but 
were shot by Hodson to prevent a rescue. Ba¬ 
hadur Shah was tried and found guilty of abet¬ 
ment of murder. He was deposed, and in Decem¬ 
ber 1858 was sent to Rangoon, where he died 
on 7 November 1862. He was a scholar, a poet, 
and a calligrapher. His Dituan or book of odes 
has been printed, and also his commentary on 
Sa'di’s Gulistdn. Garcin de Tassy has a notice of 
Bahadur Shah, under his poetical name of Zafar 
in his History of Hindjtstani literature III. 317, 
and has given a translation of one of the rekhta 
odes. 

Bibliography. W. Keene and G. B. 
Malleson, History of the Sepoy War (London, 
1880—1888); Parliamentary Return No. 162 
of sSyg. East India {King of Delhi). Evidence 
taken before the Court oppointed for the Trial 
of the King of Delhi. (London, 1859). 

(H. Beveridge.) 

BAHADUR §HAH GUDJARATI, second son 
of Muzaffar Shah II. Having had a disagreement 
with his father he went to the court of Ibrahim 
Sultan the last king of the Lodi dynasty. He was 
present at the battle of Panipat, but did not take 
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part in it. On hearing of the death of his father 
and of the succession of his elder brother Sikandar 
Shah, he proceeded towards Gudjarat, and on the 
way heard of his brother’s assassination. He became 
king of Gudjarat in August 1526 and avenged his 
brother in a cruel manner so that he is described 
by Babur (ed. Erskine, p. 343) as a bloodthirsty 
and ungovernable young man. He was an energetic 
ruler and famed for the celerity of his movements. 
He conquered Malwa and Chitor, but was defeated 
by Humayun, son of Babur. In his distress he 
applied to the Portuguese for aid, but when 
Humayun left Gudjarat and Bahadur recovered 
his kingdom, he repented of his invitation and 
sought to get rid of the Portuguese. The Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy arrived with his fleet at Diu, but 
declined, on the plea of sickness, to come ashore 
and visit Bahadur. The latter took the rash and 
singular resolution of visiting the Viceroy and 
came on board his ship. It was the third day of 
Ramadan and Bahadur was probably sober at the 
time, but as he was a great drunkard, he may have 
been suffering from a debauch of the previous night. 
When he found that the Viceroy was not really 
ill, he wanted to return, but the Portuguese had 
made up their minds to seize him and would not 
let him depart. An altercation and a struggle took 
place, and the result was that Bahadur was killed, 
and that his body fell into the sea. Immediately 
afterwards, the Portuguese took possession of Diu, 
which had been deserted by the inhabitants. Ba¬ 
hadur’s death took place on 14 February 1537. 
One of the chronograms made on the occasion 
was: Sultan al-barr Shahid al-bahr “Monarch ashore. 
Martyr asea” (943 A. H.). Bahadur was a cruel 
and worthless prince but the Gudjaratls cherished 
an affection for him on account of his vigour and 
of his tragic death. He reigned for eleven years, 
and was the last of his line. 

Bibliography. E. Clive Bayley, History 
of Gujarat (London, 1886); Elliot, History of 
India.^ vols iv, v, vi; Whiteway, Rise of Portu¬ 
guese Poxuer in India (1899); for a study of 
the Portuguese accounts of the death of Baha¬ 
dur, see Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency.^ 
i (Part l), 347 sqq.\ Akbarndma I; AbuTurab, 
History of Gujarat (ed. E. Denison Ross, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1909); '^Abd allah Muhammad, Arabic 
History of Gujarat (ed. Denison Ross, London, 

1910). _ (H. Beveridge.) 

al-BAHA^I. [See al-'^amilI, p. 327.] 

BAHAR, Arabic, more accurately Buhar, a 
word supposed to 'oe of Indian origin meaning 
“load” which had spread through all the lands of 
Islam from the Indian Archipelago to Africa as a 
dry-measure and weight. As a measure it is equal 
to 2 ardabb. The Arab authorities give very diffe¬ 
rent values to the weight. It is most often reckoned 
equal to 3 kintur to TOO ritl. Cf. Sauvaire in 
fourn. Asiat.., 8 Series, iii. (1884), p. 401—404. 
In modern Indian commerce the value of the 
Bahar varies in the different towns from 220 to 
850 Cbs^ 

BAHAR-I DANISH, a Persian collection 
of tales and fables by Shaikh “^Inayat 
Allah Kanbn, written in 1061 (1651) based 
on the Indian stories of a young Brahman and 
supplied with an introduction by the young 
brother of the author Muhammad Salih Kanbn. 
The love-story of Djahandar-Sultan and Bharawar- 
Banu forms the greater part of the work. It was 


put into verse by Hasan 'All “^Izzat during the 
reign of Tipu-Sahib, Sultan of Mysore (l 197— 
1213 = 1783—1799) and dedicated to him (Ms. 
India Ofiice 153). It was translated into English by 
A. Dow (London, 1768) and by J. Scott (Shrews¬ 
bury, 1799); on these are based the German trans¬ 
lation by A. T. Hartmann (Leipsig, 1802) and the 
French by I.escallier (Paris, 1804). 

Bibliography. Ethe, Grundr. der iran. 
Philologie., ii._325. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAHARISTAN, a Persian work by Nur 
al-Din ‘Abd al- Rahman DjamI in poetry 
and prose modelled on Sabi’s Gulistan.^ which 
also bears the title of Rawdat al-akhydr u tuhfat 
al-abrdr\ it was composed in 892 (1487). It is 
divided into eight chapters called rawda and 
contains anecdotes of the life of Shaikh Djunaid 
and other mystics, philosophers and poets as well 
as fables and parables. It has been supplied with 
Turkish commentaries by Sham'i (between 982 
and 987 = 1574 and 1579), by Khodia Shakir 
(ed. Constantinople, 1252 = 1836) and translated 
into German by Baron von Schlechta-Wssehrd 
(Vienna, 1846). 

Bibliography. J. von Hammer, Schbne 
Redekiinste Persiens., p. 314; Eth6, Grundr. 
der iron. Philol.., ii. 305. (Cl. Huart.) 
BAHAWALPUR, a native state ofindia, 
within the Province of the Pandjab (area: 15,918 
sq. m.; population (1901): 720,877; revenue: 
Rs. 27,00,000). It stretches for about 300 m. along 
the I. bank of the Sutledj Pandjnad and Indus, 
extending into the desert a mean distance of 
about 40 m. The chief crops are wheat, rice, and 
millets, which are entirely dependent on irriga¬ 
tion from the boundary rivers. Of the population, 
83% are Muhammadans, chiefly Djats, Radjputs, 
and Balocs. The ruling family of Da^udputras 
has an interesting history, as claiming descent 
from the 'Abbasid ^alifas of Egypt. Their an¬ 
cestor is said to have come from Egypt to Sind 
about 1370. But the town of Bahawalpur was 
not founded till 1748, and the independence of 
the state dates from the grant of a mint by Shah 
Mahmud of Kabul in 1802. British relations are 
governed by a treaty made in 1838. 

Bibliography. General C. Minchin, a 
former resident, wrote a history of the country 
from the earliest times, which is still in MS. 
Several histories of the ruling family, written 
in the 19'h cent, also remain in MS. — Baha¬ 
walpur Gazetteer (Lahore, 1908); C. II. Aitch- 
ison. Collection of Treaties., Engagements and 
Sanads relating to India (Calcutta, 1892), ix. 
187 et seq. (J. S. Cotton.) 

BAHDAL B. Unaif b. Waldja b. Kunafa, 
belonged to the clan of the Banu Haritha b. 
Djanab, which was also called al-Bait or the 
aristocracy of Kalb. A Christian like the great 
majority of his tribe, his chief claim to fame 
is that he was the father of Maisun, mother of 
Vazid I. His nomad clan dwelled in the south 
of the ancient Palmyra, whither Maisun afterwards 
brought the young Vazid, and where the Umaiyads 
reunited after the congress of Djabiya and the 
battle of Mardj Rahit. Bahdal was thus the founder 
of the great prosperity of the Kalbites while the 
Umaiyad dynasty lasted though he did not himself 
take an active part in politics. As one of his 
sons was accused of being a Christian under'the 
caliphate of Yazid I, Bahdal must have died a 
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a Christian probably before the battle of Sififin, 
in which one of his sons commanded the Koda% 
of Damascus, and at an advanced age. His sons 
succeeded him and became the first persons in 
the state; in consequence the partisans of the 
Umaiyads were called Bahdaliya. His grandson 
Hassan, guardian of the sons of Yayld I, after 
the death of Mo'^awiya II even dared to cherish 
the project of succeeding him. The undue pre¬ 
ponderance of the Bahdalites and the Kalbites 
contributed largely to the division of the Arab 
race into two parties, that of Kais and that of 
Yemen, after the battle of Mardj Rahit. 

Bibliography', TabarT. ii. 204, 468, 471, 
577; Ibn Doraid (ed. Wustenfeld), p. 316: 
Hamasa (ed. Freytag), p. 261, 318—319, 659: 
Ibn ^Abd Rabbihi, ii. 305; Dinawari (ed. 

Guirgass), p. 184, 275; Mas'^udi, (ed.de 

Goeje), p. 305; A. Musil, 151- 

(H. Lammen's.) 

BAHILA. The members of the Bedu in tribe 
of Ma'^n in North Arabia were usually called 
Banu Bahila after Bahila, the daughter of Sa'^b 
who had married her stepson Mahi. Their grazing- 
grounds in ancient times lay in southern Yemama 
and are known to have been there as late as the 
fourth and fifth centuries. In later times we find 
them in the neighbourhood of Basra in possession 
of the well al-IIufair four miles from Basra, which 
is of importance to the caravans of pilgrims. 
The reputation of the tribe was a very bad one 
and the name Bahili (Bahilite) was a term of 
reproach. 

Bibliography'. F. Wustenfeld, Register zu 
den gencalogischen Tabellen., p. 104; O. Blau, 
Die IVanderufigen der sabaischen Stamme.^ in 
the Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ 
Vol. xxii. p. 670; 0 . Blau, Arabien im sechstt-fi 
Jahrhiindert,^ ib.^ Vol. xxiii. p. 584; I. Gold- 
ziher, Muhamniedanische Stitdien.^ i. 49; Diwan 
of Farazdak (ed. Boucher and Hell), 132, 
136, ^65, 2J2, 476, 632. (J. Hell.) 

al-BAHILI, Abu Nasr Ahmad b. Hatim al- 
BahilI, Arab philogist and author, a pupil 
of Asma% Abu '^Ubaida and Abu Zaid, belonging 
to the school of Basra, lived first in Baghdad, 
then in Isfahan and finally settled in Ba gh dad 
again where he died in 231 (855). As a rule he 
followed in his works the footsteps of his prede¬ 
cessors and like them wrote a book on trees and 
plants, camels, cereals and palm-trees, horses, 
birds and locusts, of which latter he was the first 
to treat. In his works on proverbs, on proper 
names, and on the errors in the language of the 
common people, many valuable notes must also 
have been contained for us, but unfortunately like 
all his other writings they have perished. 

Bibliograp hy : G. Fliigel, Die gramma- 
tischefi Schulen der Araber (Leipzig, 1862), p. 
81; Kitab al~Fihrist (ed, G. Fliigel), Vol, i. 
p. 5b; Zeitschr. der Deutschen Morgenl, Gesellsch, 
Vol. xii. p^ 595 . (J. Hell.) 

al-BAHILI, al-Husain b. al-Dahhak al-A^- 
KAR, a client (^Mawla) of Bahila, an Arab poet 
often called al-Husain al-Khali^ (the libertine) on 
account of his dissolute habits. According to 
al-Kbatib al-Baghdadi, al-Bahili, who came from 
Kborasan, was born in the year 162 (778-779). 
He afterwards went to Baghdad and became one 
of the most confidential friends of the frivolous 
Caliph al-Amln. When the latter perished soon 


afterwards, al-Bahili composed an elegy on the 
tragic event; he remained at the court of his 
successor however and was held in great esteem 
till his death at a great age in 250 (864). The 
biographers give further information about his rela¬ 
tionship to Abu Nuwas. Cf. p. 102 above. 

Bibliography". Kitab al-A gh d/ti.^ vi. 170 et 
seq.'.^ Ibn I^allikan (ed. Wustenfeld), N^. 190; 
Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 869 et seq. 

BAHIRA, a she-c am el or a sheep with slit 
ears. The Koran and the ancient poetry (cf. Ibn 
Hisharo, 58) show that the ancient Arabs used to 
carry out certain religious ceremonies with respect 
to their cattle, which consisted firstly in letting 
the animal go about loose without making any 
use of it whatever, and secondly in limiting to 
males permission to eat its flesh (after it had 
died). In the various cases the animals bore spe¬ 
cial names l^Bahlra^ Sli'iba IVaslla^ Haml'. on 
these names cf. Wellhausen as cited below). The 
le.vicographers are not quite agreed on the point 
in which cases a camel or sheep had its ear slit. 
According to some, it was after it had borne ten 
young ones, according to others when its fifth 
i young one was female etc. — Muhammad abo- 
I lished these customs and stigmatised them as 
arbitrary inventions, Sura 5,12: “Allah has made 
I neither bahtra nor sa'iba^ nor n'urJ/u, nor haml^ 
but the unbelievers have invented lies against 
God, and the greater part of them do not under¬ 
stand”; Sura 6, 139: “and they say: these cattle 
and fruits of the earth are sacred; none shall eat 
thereof but whom we wish (so they say); and 
[there are] cattle on whose backs it is forbidden 
[to ride] etc.”; verse 140: “and they say: That 
which is in the bellies of these animals, is only 
for our men and forbidden to our wives; but it 
it be born dead then both partake of it. He will 
reward them for their attributing [these things to 
him] for he is wise and knowing”. 

Bibliography. The commentaries on the 
Koranic passages mentioned; LisTin arAral\ 
V. 105 et seq.\ Freitag, Einleitung i. d. Studium 
d. arab. Sprache^ p. 238 et seq.\ Wellhausen, 
Reste arab. Heitentums 2, 112 et seq. ; Ras¬ 
mussen, Additamenta.^ p. 66 of the Arab, text, 
p. 6o_transl. (A. J. Wensinck.) 

BAHIRA, the name of a Christian monk. It is 
related that in his twelfth year Muhammad was 
taken by his uncle Abu Talib on a caravan jour¬ 
ney to Syria. When the travellers were near or 
in Bosra, a monk who lived there in his cell no¬ 
ticed that one of them was accompanied by a 
cloud and that the branches of the tree, under 
which he sat, sprouted to give him shade. The 
monk whose name was Bahira thereupon invited 
the whole company to eat with him. They went, 
but left Muhammad behind to guard the caravan. 
Bahira missed among his guests him, whose fea¬ 
tures were described in his books as those of the 
last prophet, and asked if they were really all. 
On learning that one had been left he insisted on 
the boy’s coming too. When the latter was sent 
for and entered, he gazed fixedly at him and 
asked him by Allat and al-'Uzza to answer his 
questions. After Muhammad had taken the oppor¬ 
tunity to show his aversion to heathen deities 
he convinced him by his answers that he was the 
promised one. The monk thereupon warned Abu 
Talib to protect the youth from the Jews. 

This is the version of the legend given by Ibn 
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Hisham (llS et seq^\ according to others Abu 
Bakr was present at this meeting and was even 
then prepared for future events. Mas'udi (ed. Bar- 
bier de Meynard, i. 146) tells us that the name 
of the monk was Sergius and that he belonged 
to the “^Abd al-Kais; according to HalabI (i., 157) 
his name was Georgius or Sergius. 

Besides this story there is an account of a similar 
meeting, which happened 12 years later. Muhammad 
was then travelling to Syria in the service of Khadidia 
in the company of her servant Maisara. In Bosra 
he met a monk named Nestor who recognised the 
future prophet by certain signs. We are also told 
of some men of Rum who arrived at one of these 
meetings to seek the future prophet. 

In the oldest versions the name of the monk 
is lacking (Ibn Hisham, 119 et seq.). In the later 
Muslim and Christian sources he is called Sergius; 
Bahira (the Aramaic behira “chosen”) is inter¬ 
preted as an epithet. 

On the authenticity of such legends little can 
be said when, as here, all clues are lacking. In 
the cycle of legends which have gathered round 
Muhammad, they form a class of which numerous 
examples appear which all show the same type, 
namely the tendency to prove by an apparent 
accident that possessors of books had learned 
beforehand from their books that Muhammad 
was to be a prophet (cf. my Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina^ p. 54—60). 

The figure of BahirS is, under the name Ser¬ 
gius, mentioned quite early in Byzantine litera¬ 
ture in a connection which agrees with isolated 
Muslim traditions (cf. Sprenger, Das Leben u. d. 
Lehre des Mohammad^ ii. 384 et seq.). 

Thus Theophanes (ed. Classen, i. 573) and 
Georgius Phrantzes (ed. Bekker, 295 relate 

that after the first appearance of Gabriel and 
Muhammad's epileptic fit, Khadidia betook herself 
in great anxiety to Sergius, a heretical banished 
monk; he comforted her with the assurance that 
the angel was sent to all prophets. 

The Muslim Bahlra-traditions have been pre¬ 
served in a much expanded form in the Bahira- 
Apocalypse, a Christian production, which in its 
present form perhaps dates from the xi'h or xii'li 
centiu-y and has been preserved to us in several 
recensions in Syriac and Arabic (cf. Gottheil, A 
Christian Bahira Legend in the Zeitschr.f. Assy- 
riologie^ vol. xiii et seq.). 

This book which is said to have been composed 
by one Isho'^yab falls into three parts: i) the sto¬ 
ries referring to the Muhammadan dynasties which 
Sergius Behira saw on Mount Sinai; 2) his con¬ 
versations with the young Muhammad in the desert 
of Yathrib; 3) the prophecies of Sergius, partly a 
repetition of 1. In the second part it is told how 
Sergius communicated to Muhammad his doctrine 
and laws and parts of the Korean with a view to 
making the Arabs acquainted with the one God. 
The object of this part of the work is clearly to 
expose Muhammad as an impostor who received 
his pretended revelations from a heretical monk. 

Sergius is also mentioned in the literature of 
the middle ages. 

Bib Hogr aphy. Ibn Hisham (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), 115 et seq.., iio et seq.\ Ibn Sa^d, I* (ed. 
Mittwoch), 76, 82 et rry.; Tabari (ed. de Goeje), 
i. H23 et seq. \ al-Sira al-Halabiya (CaUxo.! 1292), 
i. 156 et seq..^ 177 et seq.^ TirmidhI (Cairo, 1292), 
p. 282; Ta^rikh (Cairo, 1283), i. 257 


et seq.., 262 et seq .; Fihrist (ed. Fliigel), p. 22; 
Noldeke in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ge- 
sellsch., xii. 699 et seq.-, Sprenger, ib., 238 
et seq., also ib., iii, 454; iv, 188 et seq.-, vi, 
457 et seq.-, vii, 413 et seq., 580; viii, 557 et 
seq.-, ix, 779 et seq.-, x, 807; Sprenger, Leben 
und Lehre des Mohammad, i, 178 et seq.-, Ibn 
Hadjar, Lsdba, i, 357 et seq. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

BAHISHT (Avestan vahishto), the name of Pa¬ 
radise among Persian Muslims. Even in the Avesta 
the expression ahhtc vahishta “the best world” 
for the abode of the chosen in the future life is 
found. (William Jackson in Grundriss der iron. 
Phil., ii, ^85). _ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

BAHLOL LODI, founder of the Lodi 
Dynasty in Dihli, (reigned A. H. 855—894, 
= A. D. 1451—1488); he came of an Af^an 
family settled in the Pan^ab and succeeded his 
uncle as governor of Sarhind; the weakness of 
the central power enabled him successfully to re¬ 
volt against “^Alam Shah, the last representative 
of the Saiyid Dynasty, and to seat himself upon 
the throne of Dihli (A. H. 855). He was an energetic 
ruler and restored to Dihli much of the prestige 
that it had lost under preceding reigns; he recon¬ 
quered the province of Djawnpur [q. v.], which 
had been ruled by an independent dynasty for 
more than 80 years. He is said to have been 
extremely temperate in diet, fond of the society 
of learned men, and zealous in the execution of 
justice. 

Bibliography-. Ni'mat Allah, To'rihh-i 
^dndjahdni-, B. Dorn, History of the Afghans, 
from the Persian of Neamet Ullah-, Elliot- 
Dowson, History of India, iv. 85 sqq., 436; 
v. 71 sqq. 

BAHMAN, Behman, Avest. Vohzt Manah, phi. 
Vohuman, one of the Amesha Spentas of the an¬ 
cient Persians, according to Plutarch = tlivom-, 
it is also a frequent Persian proper name. In 
Persian chronology, Bahman denotes the eleventh 
month and the second day of each month. 

BAHMANI DYNASTY, alineofMuham- 
madan kings, eighteen in number, who ruled 
in the Dakhin from 748 (1347) to 932 (1525); 
in the period of its greatest power, this kingdom, 
extended from Berar in the north to the borders 
of Vidjayanagar in the south, and from sea to sea 
on the east and west. This dynasty was founded 
by Hasan Gangu (or Kanku) [q. v.], a military 
oificer in the service of Muhammad ibn Taghlak, 
Sultan of Dehli (725—752 = 1324—1351); he 
took advantage of the troubles of his master, to 
found an independent kingdom in the Dakhin and 
assumed the title of '^Al? al-DIn Bahman Shah. 
Firishta explains this title by a story that Hasan 
was, in his youth, a servant of a Brahman astro¬ 
loger, and that while ploughing the field of his 
master, he found a box full of gold, which he at 
once took to the Brahman; pleased with Hasan’s 
honesty, the Brahman recommended him to Mu¬ 
hammad ibn Taghlak and predicted his future 
greatness, at the same time making him promise 
that he would take the name of his former master 
as part of his title; but there is no historical 
foundation for this legend, and Colonel Haig ha- 
shown that the title Bahman Shah points to Ha¬ 
san’s claim to be descended from Bahman, one of 
the mythical ancestors of the Sasanid kings (ffours 
nal of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, Ixxiii, 3-4). 

37 
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Hasan made Gulbarga [q. v.] his capital, but the | 
ninth king of the dynasty, Ahmad Shah I, S25-— I 
838 (1422—1435) transferred the seat of govern- i 
ment to Bldar [q. v.], which remained the capital 1 
of the Bahmanis as long as the dynasty lasted, i 
The Bahmani kings were constantly at war with i 
Vidjayanagar, the powerful Hindu kingdom on ' 
their southern border. The prestige of the dynasty I 
began to decline after the death of Muhammad 
Shah HI (867—887 =: 1463—1482) and his able 
minister, Mahmud Gawan [q. v.]. The governors 
of the various provinces made themselves inde¬ 
pendent and the kingdom was divided among the 
'Imad Shahs of Berar, Nizam Shahs of Ahmad- 
nagar, Barld Shahs of Btdar, ^Adil Shahs of Bi- 
djapiir and Kutb Shahs of Golkonda. 

The following list gives the dates of accession of 
the Bahmani kings: 

I. Hasan Gangu. . . . 748 (i 347 )- 

II. Muhammad Shah I . . . 759 (1358). 

III. Mudjahid Shah .... 776 ( 1375 )- 

IV. Da"ud Shah.780 (1378). 

V. Muhammad Shah H. . . 780 (1378). 

VI. Ghiyath al-Din .... 799 (i 397 )- 

VH. Shams al-Din.799 (1397). 

VIH. Firuz Shah.800 (1397)- 

IX. Ahmad Shah I . . . . 825 (1422). 

X. Ahmad Shah H . . . . 838 (1435)- 

XI. Humayun Shah .... 862 (1457). 

XII. NizSm Shah.865 (1461). 

XIII. Miihammad Shah HI . . 867 0463 ). 

XIV. Malimud Shah.887 (1482). 

XV. Ahmad Shah III. . . . 924 (1518). 

XVI. ‘Ala al-Din.927 OS^o)- 

XVII. Wali Allah Shah. ... 929 (1522). 

XVIII. Kalim Allah Shah . . . 932 (1525). 

Bibliography. J. S. King, History of the 
Bahmani Dynasty.^ founded on the Burhan-i 
Ma'athir [by ‘All ibn ‘Aziz Allah Tabataba, to¬ 
gether with extracts from other histories]; Fi- 
rishta, Gulshan-i lbrahlml.1 Makala III; T. W. 
Haig, Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty., 
{ffournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.,hix\\\. 

I—15, Extra N". 1904); James Gibbs, Gold 
and Silver Coins of the Bahmani Dynasty., {^Nu¬ 
mismatic Chronicle, 3''<i ser., i. gi sqq. 1881; 
with supplementary notes by O. Codrington, id. 
1898, 259 sqq.). 

BAHMANYAR b. al-Marzban, a philosopher 
of the school of Avicenna who wrote in Arabic, 
flourished about the year 430 (1038). Cf. S. Poper, 
Behsnenjar ben el-Marzuban, der persische Aristo- 
teliker aus Avicenna's Schule. Zwei melaphysische 
Abhandlungen von ihm Arabisch und Dentsch mit 
Anmerkungen, Leipzig, 1851. 

Bibliography. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arab. Litter, i, 458; de Boer, Geschichte 
der Philosophie im Islam, p. 131. 
al-BAHNASA, a town in Egypt. Now an un¬ 
important village of 150 (with two dependent vil¬ 
lages 300) inhabitants in the district of Beni 
Mazar, in the Province of Minya, al-Bahnasa (the 
Egyptian Permezet, Coptic Pemdje and the Greek 
risfjz-r;) or ’O^vfvvxof) was in antiquity a famous 
town and even in the early Muhammadan period 
it was one of the most important towns in Cen¬ 
tral Egypt. It lies somewhat north of 28° 30' n. 
between the Bahr Yusuf and the edge of the Lybian 
desert and at the present day is almost buried 
in sand. As one of the chief towns of Christian 
it is said to have once had 360 churches 


and was the seat of a Bishop — and held by a 
Byzantine garrison, it played a certain part during 
the Arab conquest which is reflected in an apo¬ 
cryphal romance of war, the Futuh al-Bahnasa. 
Lnder Arab rule also it remained the seat of go¬ 
vernment of a district (Kura). When the division 
into provinces was carried out under the Fatimid 
al-Mustansir, it gave its name to the province of 
al-BahnasIya. Under the Turks it appears to have 
gradually declined, no doubt on account of the 
encroachment of the desert. During the period of 
the French occupation it was being used by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages as a 
quarry. — It owed its importance in the middle 
ages chiefly to its industry. Idrlsi gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of it. “In this town there were 
and are to the present day looms on which the 
so-called Bahnasa veils and Sultan cloths {MakdtP 
Sultdnlya') are woven for the government, and 
large tents and Mutakhaivara cloths. There are 
also many private looms there. Next to the special 
fabrics of the place, merchants appreciate most 
highly the veils. — These veils, carpets and 
garments are famed throughout the land.” Wool 
and cotton-wool were the chief raw materials used. 
The great forests of Bahnasa, controlled by the 
treasury were also famous; numerous notices of 
them have been preserved under the name of al- 
Hiradj (not al-Kharadj as it is often misprinted). 
Jesus and Mary are said to have lived for seven 
years near Bahnasa during their stay in Egypt. 
The names of many villages in Egypt begin with 
the nisba Bahnasawl. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 771 et seq,\ 
MakrIzI, Khitat, i. 237 et seq., 272; Abu Sslih 
(ed. Evetts and Butler) passim; Idrlsi (ed. de 
Goeje and Dozy), p. 50; Ibn Mammatl, Kavianln 
al-Daivavsln (Cairo, 1299), p. 17; ‘All MubarSk, 
Khitat Diadtda, x, 2; Amelineau, Geographie 
de I'Egypte, p. 90 et seq.', A Boinet Bey, Dic- 
tionnaire Geographique de i'Egypte {Co.no, 1899), 
p. 105 and 115; Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arahischen Litteratur, i, 136; Ali Bahgat, Les 
Forets en Egypte {Bulletin de VInstitut Egyptien, 
1900, 4. Ser., N". I, p. 141); Baedeker, Egypt, 
1908 (vi'ii ed.), p. 202, 207. (C. H. Becker.) 
BAHR (a.), Sea. The word is also used of large 
rivers e. g. Bahr al-Abyad, the White Nile, Bahr 
al-Azrak, the Blue Nile, Bahr al-Ghazdt (see 
below). — In prosody Bahr denotes a metre, see 
above p. 464. 

al-BAHR al-ABYAD, “the White Sea”, an 
Arab name of the Mediterranean. [See bahr ae- 
MAGHRIB.] 

al-BAIIR al-ASWAD, “the Black Sea”. [See 
KARA deSiz.] 

BAHR al-BANAT i. e. “the Maidens’ Sea”, 
as the Arabs call the islands of the Archipelago 
on the west coast of the Persian Gulf. IdrisI calls 
it Bahr al-Kithr. 

Bibliography. Ritter, Erdkunde xii, 390, 
589 et seq. 

BAHR KARIS, the sea of Fars, the name given 
by Istakhri (p. 6) and Ibn Hawkal (p. 35—41) 
to the Indian Ocean by an erroneous extension 
of the term. In MukaddasI (p. 17) and Mas‘udl 
{Prairies tPor, vol. i. p. 207) the name merely 
designates the Persian Gulf proper from ‘Abbadan 
at the mouth of the Tigris (Shatt al-‘Arab), to 
‘Oman including the Gulf of that name. There 
are dangerous shallows in the estuary of the Shatt 
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called al-Khashabat^ “the piles”, i. e. a lighthouse 
built on piles, where a watchman lights a fire to point 
out the entrance to ships; there are pearl-fisheries 
at the island of Kharak opposite Djannaba. The 
principal harbours on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf are '^Abbadan, Mehruban, Slnlz, Djannaba, 
Siraf, Hisn Ibn “^Omara, Hormuz, Tiz (Mekran), a 
list to which one must add Bu-Shahr, Bandar '^Abbas 
(Gumrun), and Linga which have recently become 
important. The Persian Gulf is separated from 
the Indian Ocean by the Durdur (Kusair and 
'Owair) — in which many ships are wrecked. In 
it are the islands of Awal, !^arak, Kish (Kais, 
Kishm), al-Lar (Larak). The most important ports 
on the Arabian coast are; Kowait, al-Katif, Mas- 
kat (now called Muscat). 

Bibliography. Mohammad Hasan Khan, 
Mir^at al-buldan.^ vol. i. p. 176—191; Abu 
I’-Fida", Geography., p. 22, 369, 373; Per¬ 
sian Gulf Pilot\ G. Genthe, Der Pers. Aleer- 
busenj H. J. Carter, in the fourn. Bomb. 
Br.R.A.S. i852,gp.2i—96. (Ci.. HuarT.) 
BA^R al-GHAZAL. a tributary of the White 
Nile and the name of a province in the Egyptian 
SQdan. The Bahr al-Ghazal, “the river of gazelles”, 
arises from the union of numerous small streams 
which flow north and north-east from the watershed 
between the Congo and the Nile and receives its 
most important tributary the Bahr al-Arab, from 
Darfur. After its junction with the Bahr al-Djabal 
which flows from the Central African lakes, the 
name of Bahr al-Abyad i. e. White Nile is given 
to the river they form. The Bahr al-GhazSl is not 
simply a river but a complicated, lakelike, extended 
system of water-courses with a slight drop; in the 
rainy season it is a sheet of water in breadth 
stretching farther than the eye can reach; on the 
fall of the waters it is an impenetrable swamp on 
which the floating barriers of plants (sudd) render 
navigation very difficult and in places quite im¬ 
possible. The “Gazelle river” was first explored 
by a Khartum merchant, HabashI in 1854 and in 
1856 by Consul Petherick. Schweinfurth afterwards 
described it thoroughly. Before the clearing of the 
sudd from the riverbed, undertaken by the English, 
navigation ended at the so-called Meshera (i. e. 
Meshrif) the starting point for all expeditions 
into the adjacent lands, also called Port Reck or 
Meshra al-Rek on maps. According to Schweinfurth 
the Rekk are a Dinka tribe in the neighbourhood. 

All the district around between 5 and 10” north 
and 25 and 30° east and thence also the province of 
the Egyptian Sudan is called Bahr al-Ghazal. The 
country is inhabited by heathen negritoes, the 
Shilluk and the Dinka who are divided up into 
numerous small tribes. These peoples must have 
lived here for many centuries for they have be¬ 
come quite acclimatised to life in these swampy 
regions. Their chief occupation is cattle-rearing 
(humped-cattle) and they can w’ork in iron which 
is imported. As tribes, which have been scattered 
and driven out of the neighbouring territories, have 
settled in Bahr al-Ghazal, the population is very 
varied. Slatin (trans. Wingate, p. 194) mentions the 
following names: Kara, Kunga, Fertit, Kretsch, 
Baya, Tiga, Banda, Niam Niam, Bongo, Monbuttu 
and others of which each group has its own chief and 
fights vigorously against the others. All these tribes 
are heathen. The geographical nomenclature is mostly 
Arabic however but this is due to the constant 
expeditions (trading caravans or slave-raids) which 


the Arabicised nomads of Kordofan and DarfQr 
or the Dongolans of the Nile have undertaken 
from ancient times to the Bahr al-Ghazal. The 
history of the Bahr al-Ghazal is really only 
the history of these robber raids which are further 
complicated by the bitter feud between the semi- 
Arabs and the Dongolans. 

We can only begin to speak of a history in 
the narrower sense of the word when Egypt, fol¬ 
lowing in the track of the slave-hunters, laid her 
hand on Bahr al-Ghazal. At the time of the first 
occupation of the Sudan by the Khedive in the 
middle of the xix'b century, Bahr al-Ghazal was 
a dependency of Darfur. In i860 a semi-Arab 
named Ziber (Zubair) won for himself princely 
power and undertook long expeditious from a 
strong position after the manner of all slave- 
hunters. His head quarters were called Dem Ziber 
and became the chief town of the Bahr al- 
Ghazal and the seat of a governor (mtidlr). The 
first governor was Ziber himself, whose de facto 
authority was confirmed by the Khedive in 1843. 
Ziber then conquered Darfur for the Egyptians 
but was summoned to Egypt in 1876 when he 
threatened to become too powerful, and not al¬ 
lowed to return to the Sudan for several decades. 
Ziber had left his son Sulaiman (Soliman, Sli- 
man) as his successor in Bahr al-Ghazgl. The 
latter came into conflict with the Egyptian autho¬ 
rities, rebelled, and after a fierce struggle was 
overthrown by the Italian Romoli Gessi and exe¬ 
cuted. This Gessi Pasha was the first European 
governor of the Bahr al-Ghazal. He was replaced 
in 1881 by Lupton Bey, who had to capitulate 
in 1884 to the Mahdists. Even before this a cer¬ 
tain Hasab Allah had been appointed governor 
of Bahr al-Ghazal by the Mahdl Muliammad Ah¬ 
mad. Lupton had to capitulate not because the 
natives, who were of course pagans, forced him 
to, but because his own soldiers and officers did. 
For over ten years Bahr al-Ghazal formed part 
of the kingdom of the Mahdi or rather of his 
Caliph 'Abdullahi. It was not till its reconquest 
by the English that order was restored in the 
Sudan and from the annual Reports on Egypt 
and the Soudan we can learn the progress made 
under Anglo-Egyptian rule. Bahr al-Ghazal like 
the whole of the Eastern Sudan is under the 
united rule of England and Egypt (Treaty of 
January 19, 1899). 

The Bahr al-^azSl was for a long time the 
subject of serious diplomatic complications; for it 
is the fronteer province of the Egyptian Sudan 
and borders on the French and the Belgian Congo. 
In 1898 a crisis arose between England and France 
over the Fashoda episode which might have ended 
in war had not France yielded the point in 
dispute. On the Belgian frontier there have also 
been occasional difficulties but according to the 
latest blue-books these have been finally settled. 

Bibliograp hy. Schweinfurth, In the Heart 
of Africa., Lond., 1878; Slatin Pasha, Fire and 
Sword in the Sudan., Lond., 1896; Lord Cromer, 
Modern Egypt; Reports by H. M. Agent and 
Consul-General on the Finances., Administration., 
and Condition of Egypt and the Soudan ; Ibrahim 
Fauzi Pasha, Kitdb al-sudan baina yadai Ghordun 
•wa-Kitshner (Cairo, 1319 et seq.) ; further works 
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BAHR al-HIND is the usual name amongst 
the Arabs for the Indian Ocean which is also 
called bahr al-Zen^ from its western shores or 
— the part for the whole — al-bahr al-Habashi\ 
the expression bahr Paris also, sometimes, includes 
the whole ocean. 

According to Ibn Rustah its eastern shores 
begin at Tiz Makran, its western at “^Adan. Abu 
’l-Fid? gives the Bahr al-Sin as its eastern boundary, 
al-Hind as the northern, and al-Yaman as the 
western, while the southern is unknown. 

The various parts of the ocean bear special 
names derived from various lands and islands. 
If we neglect the northern arms, the Bahr al- 
Kulzum and the Bahr Fans in the narrower sense, 
which are dealt with in separate articles, we have 
first the Bahr al-Yaman stretching along the 
south coast of Arabia with the Khuryan Muryan 
(Kuria Muria) islands and Sokotra. 

On the African coast we have, beginning at 
the Strait of Bab al-Mandab, first the land of 
B a r b a r a, i. e. Somaliland to the harbour of Manka, 
then the land of the Z a n dj [see bahr al-zandj] 
with the towns of Barawa, Malinda, Munbasa 
and the Island of Zanzibar i. e. roughly British 
and German East Africa as far as the island of 
Kanbalu (undoubtedly Madagascar). Sofala is 
joined to Kanbalu and finally at an uncertain 
distance is al-Wakwak. 

If one sets out from the Bahr Faris at Ttz 
Makran he comes to the coast of al-Sind with 
the delta of the Indus and the commercial town 
of al-Daibul. On the shores of the Bahr Larawl 
lie the towns of Kanbaya (Cambay), Subara, Sai- 
mtln and Sindabura (Goa). The archipelago of 
al-Diba<iiat, the Laccadives and the Maldives, 
separates the Bahr Larawi from the Bahr Har- 
kand. The last port on the Malabar coast is 
Kulam Mall (Quilon) the outermost of its islands 
is Sarandlb (Ceylon). The route to the East 
Indies appears to have lain straight across the Bahr 
Harkand to the island of al-RamnI which is 
washed by the waters of the Bahr Harkand and 
the Bahr Shalahit; apparently al-Ramnl (al- 
Rami, al-Ramln — al-Lamari, whence the sea is 
there called Bahr Lamarl) is Sumatra, to be more 
accurate North Sumatra while Shalahit is South 
Malacca. Voyagers sailing to China must have kept 
somewhat further north for they touched at the 
islands of Lankabalus or LandjabMus, the Ni- 
cobars, to the north of which are placed the A n- 
daman Islands, and from there reached Kalah 
Bar (Kedah) on the Malay Peninsula; the Strait 
of Malacca is therefore called Bahr Kalah (Ka¬ 
lah Bar) while the Bahr Shalahit, when it is 
distinguished from it, appears to be the sea adjoining 
it on the south. We have now reached the land 
of the Maharadj, the centre of which is the land 
of al-Zabadj. This name originally denoted 
Central and South Sumatra, where Sarbuzu = 
Palembang is to be sought for, then its use rvas 
extended to include Java (Djaba) and in its poli¬ 
tical application it includes a series of smaller 
islands and the coast of Malacca. Beyond these 
islands is the Bahr Kardandj, the Gulf of Siam 
^ich is continued on the coast of K imar (Khmer 
— Cambodja) in the Bahr Sanf, the sea of 
Annam and the waters adjoining it on the South. 
Passing the Island of Sandarfnlat (Hai-nan?) 
we reach the al-Bahr al-Sandjl, the Chinese 
Sea where Khanfu (Hang-Chu) is the great em¬ 


porium for the trade with the west. The knowledge 
of the Arabs concerning Sila (Corea) and the 
Wakwak Islands (Japan) was vague and limited. 

The notions of the Arabs of the tenth century 
concerning the Bahr al-Hind become more and 
more vague as one goes to the East and South 
and the interpretation of their statements more 
uncertain. In many cases they have merely fol¬ 
lowed their Greek predecessors: they have, in 
addition, utilised the accounts of their own voyages. 
Details from different sources were never properly 
assimilated to form a uniform picture. Sometimes 
the Bahr al-Hind appears to pass into the ‘*Sea of 
Darkness”, in which mariners driven out of their 
course are said to be tossed about for ever; some¬ 
times, it is believed that it joins “the Black Sea” 
on the North of Asia, sometimes again. East Asia 
and South Africa appear to be connected, as the 
use of the name al-Wakwak [q. v.] for Japan as 
well as for a land in the South of Africa, some¬ 
times for JIadagascar, shows. This idea is sup¬ 
ported by IdrisI according to whom the Zabadj 
islands are opposite the land of Zandj. 

The voyages of the Arabs and Persians, who 
availed themselves of the monsoons, had as their 
starting place the Persian Gulf; SlrSf and SohSr 
are important harbours there. The most important 
commercial centres appear to have been the land 
of Zandj, to which merchants sailed even from 
al-Zabadj — Madagascar itself was ultimately colo¬ 
nised from the Malay Islands, — and al-Zaba^j 
itself, which had relations with China. The com¬ 
merce of the Muslims with China came to a stand¬ 
still in 264 (878) because of political changes. 
The .\rab authors usually do nothing but hand 
on the old material. It was not till much later — 
under the Mongols — that intercourse again be¬ 
came active as Ibn Batuta’s account of his voyage 
shows. 

Bibliography -. Bibl. Geogr. Arab..^ i. 28_ 

36; >>• 35 — 4 *; >>>• 10—19; iv. 7, 9—16; vi. 
Text, 60—72, Transl. 40—53; vii. 83 et seq..^ 
86 et seq.-, viii. 51—56; Ya'kubi (ed. Houtsma), 
1. 207 et seq.-, Mas^dl, MurTidj al-dhahab., i. 
Chap. X. and xvi.; Buzurk b. Shahriyar, 
al-Hind (ed. van der Lith, Leiden, 1883—1886); 
Reinaud, Relation des voyages faitspar les Arabes 
et les Persons dans VInde et a la Chine (Paris, 
1845); IdrisI (trad. Jaubert), i. 44—103; Kazwlni 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), p. 106—123; Reinaud^/»/ra- 
auction to Abu ’ 1 -Fida^, Geographic^ p. ccclxxvii,- 
cdxlv.; Sprenger, Post- und Peiserouten (1864), 
P* 79 9 t 5 G. Ferrand in the yournal Asiatique. 
lot Ser., X. (1907), p. 433—566; XV. (1910), 
330. (R. Hartmann.) 

BAHR JU.-I3JAZAR, “Sea of the Khazars”, 
(Pers. darya-i Khazaran)., the Caspian Sea is 
^-called by most Arab geographers, after the 
Khazars, to whom the land on the north shore 
of this sea, with the important commercial town 
of Itil (not far from the mouth of the Volga) 
belonged, in the best period of Arab geogra¬ 
phic literature, in the iv* (xdi) century. More 
rarely (by Ibn Khurdadhbih, following him 
Kudama and Mas'udi) the Black Sea (with the 

^=1“^ name, 

probably because the dominion of the Khazars 
included a part of the Peninsula of the Crimea 
This name does not appear to have been used 
outside the Muhammadan world; the Old Russian 
name «-Khwalimskoje (variants: Xksoalisskoje, 
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Khwalinskoje) more" is certainly to be connected 
with the name of the land of Kh'^arizm, although 
the Arabs and Persians have always applied the 
name of Lake (or Sea) of Kh^arizm only to the 
Sea of Aral. The Caspian sea is also called in 
Muhammadan literature after various adjoining 
lands, “Sea of DjurdjSn” (the “Hyrcanian Sea” 
of the ancients), “Sea of Abaskun” (from the 
harbour at the mouth of the Giirgen), “Sea of 
Tabaristan” (or Mazandaran), “Sea of Dailam”, 
“Sea of Gllan”, and in later times (since the 
Mongol period), also “.Sea of Shirwan” or “Sea of 
Baku” (the latter name appears in the middle 
ages in European works also in addition to the 
name “Sea of Sarai”); the name ‘^Bahr al-Ktil- 
zum" which is properly the name of the Red 
Sea is frequently also transferred to the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. In Turkish literature, the expressions 
Bahr-i Ghuzs (after the famous nomadic people, 
the predecessors of the Turcomans and Osmanlis) 
and Ak-Deniz (more frequently applied to the 
Mediterranean) are also used. 

Bibliography: G. le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 22 et seq.^ 136 and 180; J. Marquart, Ost- 
europaische und Ostasiatische Streifzuge (Leipzig, 
*903)1 P- 335 (with a list of passages in Mas%di, 
which refer not to the Sea of Azov, but to the 
Black Sea); P. Raphael du Mans, Estat de la 
Perse en 1660^ publ. par Ch. Schefer (Paris, 
1890), p. i; Carta Caialana in '‘•Notices et 
Extraits'\ xiv. part. ii. p. n8 et seq. 

BAHR KH^ARIZM or Buhairat Kh^Arizm = 
.Sea of Aral [q. v.]. 

BAIJR AL-pjLZUM, the Red Sea. The an¬ 
cient names for the Red Sea were not adopted 
by the Arabs although the Hebrew name for the 
“Sea of Reeds” was known to them and they 
erroneously applied it to the whole Red Sea. 
They much preferred to call it after the town 
of Kulzum, the ancient Clysma, at its northern 
end, near Suez. The name Bahr al-Hidjaz is very 
popular and even appears in the Turkish Muhlt 
and in modern maps, while Bahr Suez only de¬ 
notes the Gulf of Suez. The Gulf of 'Akaba was 
called Khalidj Aila, now Bahr 'Akaba. Aila and 
Kulzum have shared the fate of all harbours built 
on land undergoing secular upheaval and are 
silted up. According to the Muhammadan con¬ 
ception a great East and West Sea flows from 
the Ocean, al-Bahr al-Muhit, which surrounds the 
earth and these approach nearest one another at 
Kulzum and al-Farama (Isthmus of Suez). The 
western arm of the East Sea, also called the 
Indian or Chinese Ocean is the Bahr al-Kulzum. 
Its northern limit has been given; the natural 
termination at the Bab al-Mandab is usually taken 
as its southern end but some include the Gulf of 
Aden, the lOiall^ al-Barbarl (also Barbara) as an 
entrance to it. In almost all the geographers the 
description of the towns on its coast begins at 
Bab al-Mandab, the narrow strait of which has 
given rise to the story that the Red Sea was 
once a fertile land. It was only when a certain 
king removed a mountain at Bab al-Mandab to 
make a small canal, through which the Indian 
Ocean could rush in and flood the country of an 
enemy of his, that the whole Ocean burst in and 
thus a new arm of the sea took the place of a 
flourishing country. The following measurements 
are given: length, 30 voyages, and greatest breadth 


3 days’ journey; according to others from 1500 
to 400 miles in length with a breadth of 90 
miles (the actual length from Suez to Bab al-Mandab 
is 1400 miles and the greatest breadth 200 miles). 

The Bahr al-Kulzum had a bad name among 
the Arabs on account of its storms and sunken 
rocks (coral-reefs), especially the northern parts, 
which on this account were for a time avoided 
by traflic [see article ‘^aidhab]. The southern end 
of the Peninsula of Sinai was especially feared, 
where the winds from the two northern arms met 
one another, particularly near the islands ofTiran 
(in Arabic usually Taran), at the entrance to the 
Gulf of “^Akaba and Djobal (undoubtedly to be 
identified with Djubailat or Djubailan) at the en¬ 
trance to the Gulf of Suez. The scene of the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his army, so often 
mentioned in the Korean was somewhat vaguely 
located in this region. According to Kalkashandl, 
PauP al-Subh^ 225," and ‘^Omari, Tdrif 123 the 
“Sea of Reeds”, was called Birkat al-Gharandal 
which may be compared with the Surandala, 
Arandara of Christian pilgrims. On account of the 
storms it was, and is the custom of the local 
mariners to hug the coast, sailing only by day 
and anchoring at night in the shelter of the coral 
reefs. Nevertheless the commerce on the Red Sea 
has always been considerable. In early Muham¬ 
madan times a canal united the Nile with Kulzum, 
and corn-ships plied between Fostat and al-Diar, 
the port of Medina. The route of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean traflic, which was in the hands of the Jews, 
was over the Isthmus of Suez and thence by sea 
again, without touching Egypt, to al-Djar and 
Djidda and thence on to India and China. In 
the most flourishing period of the 'Abbasid cali¬ 
phate the chief trade in spices naturally followed 
the route by Baghdad, but with the increasing 
importance of Egypt it was gradually diverted 
to the Nile valley. Aden was the great commer¬ 
cial centre; from there ships went forth to the 
harbours of the sacred towns, to al-Kusair, the 
port for the Egyptian Kus, then for several cen¬ 
turies to '^Aidhab; it was not till the end of the 
viiiil* (xiv'h) century that al-Tor in the north at the 
foot of Sinai won greater importance. From Kusair, 
'Aidhab and al-T 5 r there was great traffic to Djidda 
on account of the pilgrimages and also from the 
southern coast towns. Navigation seems to have 
always been more flourishing in the southern half 
of the Red Sea than in the north, owing to the 
ancient civilisation of the adjoining lands and the 
more favourable w-inds. In ancient times, for ex¬ 
ample, intercourse had been established between 
Yaman and Abyssinia. The Bab al-Mandab and 
lands adjoining it have from the earliest times 
formed a sort of bridge for migrations. Life and 
commerce on the Red Sea, the kinds of ships 
and the management of harbours are discussed 
in Klunzinger’s Oberdgypten. Here we find many 
terms which also appear on the coast of East 
Africa and reflect the terms in use in the Indian 
Ocean. The horrors of a sea voyage so often 
described by Arab travellers, they sought to avert 
by all sorts of magical practices of which some 
have been collected in the Archiv fur Religions- 
■wissenschaft^ ix. (1908) p. 157 et seq. 

The following places located in the Bahr al- 
Kulzum have a fabulous character. The magnetic 
mountain, south of Kulzum, on account of whose 
attraction for iron the ships of the district were 
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made without any parts of iron, and the islands 
of al-Djassassa or al-Djassa (the “spy”, fern.) an 
animal that ascertains information and bears it 
to the Anti-Christ (al-Dadjdjal). We are also told 
of fishes 200 ells long, of some with the heads 
of owls, and other wonderful marine animals. All 
these features arise, partly from inaccurate ob¬ 
servation, and partly from the material of Oriental 
romances such as the Romance of Alexander. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 503; 

iv. 158; Bibl. Geogr. Arab.jiii. 153(114); 

Idrisi (ed. Dozy et de Goeje), 164 (195); Kal- 
kashandl (transl. by Wustenfeld), 169; .ZJattr’«/- 
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(Wien, 1897); C. B. Klunzinger, Bilder aus 
Oberdgypten.^ der IVuste und dem rothcn Meere\ 
von Neimans, Das Rothe Meer und die Kiisten- 
Idnder im Jahre iSjq in handelspolitischer Be- 
zichung'. Zeitsch, d. Deutscken Morgenl. Get. xii 
(1858) 391 et seq.- Heyd, Levantehandel-., W. 
Weber, Der arabische Meerbusen (Marburger 
Dissertation, 1888); Expedition S. M. Schiff 
'^Pola." in das Rothe Meer (^Denkschr. d. Wiener 
Akademie., Mathem, nat. Kl., vol. 65,69); Major 
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617. Admiralty: The Red Sea Pilot and Supple¬ 
ment., Loi^., 1900—1905. (C. H. Becker.) 

BAIdR LUT, “Lot’s Sea”, is the modern Arab 
name for the Dead Sea which is usually called 
by the Arab Geographers al-huhaira al-maiyita 
“the Dead Sea”, al-buhaira al-muntina “the stink¬ 
ing Sea”, al-buhaira al-maktuba “the overturned 
Sea” (because at al-ard al-maklTtba., “the land that 
has been overturned”, the ard kawm Lul is placed), 
bultairat ^oghar {Zoghar') “the Sea of Zoghar”, also 
“the Sea of Sodom and Gomorra”. The Persian 
Nasir-i I^hosrau (v. = xi. century) appears to be 
the first geographer to know the name buhairat Lut. 

The name Bahr Ltit refers to the story in 
Genesis xix which is often referred to in the 
Korean though the sea itself is not named. 

To the present day, names in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea — e.g. Djebel Sudum (L'sdum)— 
and legends current among the natives, recall the 
catastrophe related in Genesis xix. These are cer¬ 
tainly founded less on popular than on learned 
tradition. 

Geography. Between the steep and barren 
slopes of the “desert of Judah” and the moun¬ 
tainous land of Moab lies the Dead Sea, like a 
blue mirror 1150 feet below sea-level from north 
to south. Its length is about 50 miles, its mid¬ 
breadth 8 miles and it has no exit. 

The deepest part of its bottom is 2600 feet 
below sealevel. An isthmus (lisdn “tongue”) run¬ 
ning out from its east shore separates the southern, 
quite shallow part from the northern basin. While 
on the East and West shores the mountains rise 
up from the shore to a height of over 3000 feet, 
the land is low-lying in the north, at the mouth 
of the Jordan and in the south, where on the east 
shore of the sebkha., Pentapolis (Genesis xiv and 
xix) is to be sought for, it only rises slowly into 
al-Ghawr and al-’-Araba. The composition of its 
water, so extraordinarily rich in salt is unsuited to 
organic life and is even an impediment to navigation. 
On only a few places on the shore, inhabited oases 
of almost tropical character have survived. 


Geology. The Dead Sea filb the deepest part 
of the Great Syrian system of depressions which 
was formed at the close of the Tertiary period. 
In the periods of alternate drought and rain of 
the diluvial epoch, the great floods filled the 
greater part of the Jordan valley and a part of 
the ‘Araba with an inland sea; this was never 
connected with the Red Sea. There being no 
exit to this basin the water, which, to begin 
with, flowed partly from springs rich in minerals, 
came in course of time, by evaporation to contain 
a high percentage of salt of peculiar composition. 
In the dry period of historic times the sea has 
shrunk to the bed it, at present, occupied. In the 
last century a gradual rising of the level of the sea 
has been definitely ascertained. Tectonic distur¬ 
bances have affected the surrounding district down 
to the present day. It is to one of the most recent 
of these that the origin of the southern basin is due. 

The procuring of asphalt from the Dead Sea, as 
in antiquity (cf. the -anvae lacus Asphaltitis') seems, 
to have been an important business in the middle 
ages, also. The asphalt was used as a protection 
against insects in vineyards. It was also used for 
many medicinal purposes. To the waters of the 
sea itself, healing powers were also ascribed. 

The rich products of the oasis of Zoghar (near 
the modern ghau'r al-Safiya) were borne across 
the Dead Sea. The Frankish Crusaders also sailed 
on it. Since the Crusades the political importance 
of the Sea and the surrounding country has almost 
completely disappeared. 

Bibliography. All earlier material has 
been collected and made use of in Meusburger, 
Das Tote Meer (Programme, Brixen 1907— 
1909); Arab accounts: Biblioth. Ceogr. Arab.., 
i. 64; ii. 123 et seq.-, iii. 178, 184 et seq.-, v. 
n8; vi. 79; vii, 329; viii. 73 et seq.-, Mas'udI, 
Murudp al-dhahab (ed. Barbier de Meynard), 
i. 96; Idrisi, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Vereins, 
viii. 3*“; Yakut, Mxp^am, i. 516; ii. 934; Di- 
mashki (ed. Mehren), p. 108; Abu ’l-Fida” (ed. 
Reinaud), p. 228; Ibn Baitar (transl. by Sont- 
heimer, Stuttgart, 1842), ii. 309 et seq.-, cf. in 
addition the Persian NSsir-i Khosraw (ed. Sche- 
fer), p. If et seq.-, the Muhammadan sources have 
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Palestine tinder the Moslems, p. 64—67,286—292. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BAHR al-MAGHRIB. Among the Arabs the 
Mediterranean has a great many names (in 
many of these the name of the part is applied 
to the whole e. g. Bahr Tan^a, b. Ifrikiya). The 
most frequent are I. Bahr al-Maghrib,\Rest Sea, 
or al-Bahr al-Maghribi or al-Gharbi (Western Sea), 
rarely al-Daburi ; 2. Bahr al-RTim, Sea of the 
Romans and Greeks, or al-Bahr al-Runii, Graeco- 
Roman Sea (more rarely Bahr al-Ifrandji, sea of 
the Franks or Europeans, applied rather to the 
European parts); 3* Bahr al-Shdm or al-Bahr al- 
Skami, Syrian Sea. Al-Bahr al-Muta-wassit-^lAmte 
Mediterraneum, Central Sea, or the “Sea in the 
midst of Lands” is an early name, while al-Bahr 
al-Dakhili =:z. Mare Internum, Inner Sea, appears 
to be modern. The names Bahr al-lskandariya 
or Bahr Masr are rare and in the first instance 
apply only to the South East part. It is often 
called al-Bahr al-Milh, the Salt Sea in contra¬ 
distinction to the Nile {al-Bahr) with its fresh 
water, while it is called al-Bahr al-Abyad = the 
White Sea (Turkish: Ak Deniz, see this article) 
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and al-Bahr al-Akhdar = Green Sea in opposition 
to the Atlantic Ocean, which is called al-Bahr 
al-Mukit al-Maghribl = the Western Sea which 
surrounds the world or Bahr al-Zulma or al- 
Zulumdt^ Sea of Darkness or Darknesses, or al- 
Bahr al-Muzlim, Dark Sea (Mare Tenebrosum), 
for the name al-Bahr al-Aswad^ Black Sea also 
appears, as well as al-Bahr al-A^zam and al-Akbar^ 
Largest Sea (by wich al-Muhit is meant). Indeed 
the Mediterranean is sometimes so called. 

According to most Arab geographers, the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea does not begin at the Strait of 
Gibraltar, which is called al-Zokak^ the lane, but 
includes also the Gulf of Cadiz to the northwest 
of the strait and to the southwest, the sea along 
the Morocco coast as far as Sale-Rabat. The 
Madjina^ al-Bahrain also is imagined to be west 
of the Pillars of Hercules, where the two seas, 
the White or Green (Mediterranean) and the Dark 
or Black (Atlantic Ocean, also called Kdmus from 
Okydnos = 'Slxeavot) meet, whose rising and fal¬ 
ling cause the ebb and flow of the tides, madd 
and djazr. The formation of the Mediterranean is 
regarded by the Arabs, according to the tradition, 
as having been brought about by a great inrush 
of the Atlantic Ocean into the lower lying lands 
of what is now a sea; or the Mediterranean was 
regarded as an ancient inland sea and the piercing 
of the Strait of Gibraltar is said to have been 
effected by fabulous Egyptian Kings or by Alex¬ 
ander the Great (cf. the story of the pillars of 
Hercules; as a matter of fact geology shows that 
Spain and Morocco were once connected). The 
Adriatic Sea is usually called Bahr or Dilin al- 
Bunduklya or al-Banadika^ Sea or Gulf of Venice 
or of the Venetians; the Aegean Sea, Bahr or 
I^alidy Kostantinlya^ Sea or Gulf of Constanti¬ 
nople (often also = the Hellespont, Sea of Mar¬ 
mora and the Bosporus). The Black Sea is called 
Bahr Santos (Pontus Euxinus) which often appears 
in the corrupt form Nltasl^sh)^ or Bahr Atrabi- 
sonda (Sea of Trebizond), Bahr al-Rus laa 'l-Bul- 
ghar^ Sea of the Russians and Bulgarians, or Bahr 
al-Kirhn^ Crimean Sea and in later times also 
al-Bahr al-Aswad = Black Sea, like the Turkish 
Kara Dchiz^ Russ. Tschernoje morc\ the Sea of 
Azov is called Bahr Mdnnitis{sli) and also Mdni- 
tisljh') or MayitisisK) = Palus Maeotis, corrupted 
from IhaiaTiq. 

Various calculations of the extent of the Me¬ 
diterranean from East to West (its length) were 
given by the Arabs following Ptolemy’s estimate, 
which is too high; on these cf. Reinaud, Intro- 
duction to Abu’lfida’s Geographie^ p. cclxxvi. 

While in antiquity the Mediterranean facilitated 
the commerce of the Phoenicians, Carthaginians and 
Greeks and in the Roman Empire bound together 
its European, .\frican and Asiatic provinces, after 
the .Arab conquest of the Syrian and North African 
coast, and the temporary eonquest of Spain and 
the principal islands, in the middle of the seventh 
century, it separated Muhammadan culture from 
the Christian civilisation of Central Europe; even 
the expulsion of Islam from Sicily and Spain was 
counteracted by the great eastern advance of the 
Turks over Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula 
in the xviir—xvii^h centuries, since the mediaeval 
crusades were a failure. It was not till the po¬ 
litical and military decline of the Muhammadan 
states and provinces (except Morocco) dependent 
on Turkey in the Mediterranean in the xviii'h and 


xix'h centuries, and the occupation of the 
most important stations by Albion, the mistress 
of the seas, and the conquest of Algeria 
(1830) and the occupation of Tunisia by the 
French and of Egypt by the English that the 
permanent ascendancy of Christian-European civi¬ 
lisation and policy was assured in all the lands 
adjoining the Mediterranean. 
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{Biblioth. Geogr. Arab, ii), 128—137; Kazwini, 
'■Adj^ib al-MakhlUkdt.^ 123—127 (Ibn al-WardI 
1309, loi —104); DimashkI, Manuel de Cosmo- 
graphie Mehren), 179—194; Abu’ 1 -Fida^, 

Geographic (ed. Reinaud), 27 et seq., transl. I, 
32—41; IdrIsI, I'Afrique et I'Espagne, 165, 
transl. 197,53; ‘Abd al-Wahid al-MarrakushI, 
The History of the Almohades (ed. Dozy), 4. 

(C. F. Seybolp.) 

BAHR MUHI’T. Following the tradition of the 
Greek geographers the Arabs have conceived of 
the Ocean as a kind of vast river, circular in its 
general form, surrounding the whole habitable 
earth. They have for this reason called it Bahr 
Muhit.! the surrounding sea. They also give it the 
names of Outer Sea, Sea of Darkness, or Green 
Sea. Idrfsl compares the earth placed in the midst 
of the ocean to an egg immersed in water con¬ 
tained in a cup. As the water surrounds the 
earth, the air surrounds the water and fire enve¬ 
lops the air under the concavity of the sphere 
of the Moon. 

In the opinion of some oriental scientists, all 
seas must communicate with the ocean; they are 
only gulfs or prolongations of it. The ocean is 
as it were “the Source” of all other seas; this 
is an opinion widely spread, Mas'^udl tells us 
{Prairies d'Or., i. 258). Even the seas apparently 
shut in are thought to communicate with one 
another, either underground or by some unknown 
channel. Thus it has been thought that the sea 
of the Khazars was connected with the Russian 
Sea or Sea of Trebizond, the sea of Kh'rarizm 
with that of the Khazars, that of Zoghar with 
that of al-Kulzum and that of Hadjar with the 
Sea of Persia. But this is not the opinion of all 
geographers (vide DUnishkl.^ ed. Mehren, p. 127)* — 
Mas‘udl tells us that certain scholars believe in an 
Ocean of fresh water distinct from the Outer Sea 
which would be the source of all rivers {Prairies 
d'Or, i. 203). 

The Ocean contains 27,000 islands, says the 
author of the Compendium of Wonders (p. 45) and 
refers this figure to Ptolemy. In the North-east at 
the extreme limit of the habitable world is the 
legendary island of Thule, mentioned by Pytheas 
and Ptolemy, situated in 63° of North latitude. 
In its eastern part the Ocean washes the coast of 
Britain, numerous towns in France and Andalusia 
(Spain), several towns on the coast of the Ma gh rib 
and the country of the Berbers “the people who 
live in the reed huts”. It also encloses the Isles 
of the Blessed (vide Mas'udI, Kifdb al-tanbih, 
p. 98). It is in these Isles of the Blessed that 
IdrisI places the statues erected by Hercules, sta¬ 
tues whose attitude and inscriptions indicated to 
voyagers that they could go no farther. Mas'^udi 
places these statues sometimes at Cadiz, sometimes 
in the Straits of Gibraltar. They served also as 
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lighthouses. The Mediterranean has been formed, 
according to the Arabs, by the Ocean, which 
burst a natural wall connecting Andalusia to the 
Maghrib and poured over the land. Africa was 
thought to terminate at no great distance to the 
south of Egypt; the Ocean was found there again 
washing the shores of the land of the Negroes. 

To the south of Asia, the Ocean took the names 
of Sea of Hind, of Serendib, of Harkand, of Ko¬ 
mar, of Maharadj, of Zandj. Its eastern part was 
called the Sea of Sanf or Sea of China. [See bahr 
AL-HIND.] 

Arab scientists have discussed the cause of 
tides and of the saltness of the sea. As a rule, 
they attributed tides to the action of the moon, 
regarding the earth as a sort of animal and the 
seas as its humours ^ when the moon waxes it 
provokes a more active circulation of the humours 
in the animal. As to the saltness of the sea, 
Mas'udi remarks that it cannot be due to the 
effect of the heat on fresh water as many of 
the ancients believed, for nothing similar is pro¬ 
duced by distillation (loc. cit.^ p. 279). 

The Arab geographers have also given measure¬ 
ments of the length of the habitable earth which 
is that of the diameter of the ocean. 

_ (Carra de Vaux.) 

BAHR al-'ULUM, whose real name is Abu 
’l-'Aiyash Muha.mmad ‘.A.BD al-'AlI b. Nizam 
al-DIn b. Kutb al-DIn SahalI, was born 1144 
(1731) in the Firangl Mahall, Lucknow, which 
had been given to his father by Awrangzeb. The 
family had come originally from Herat and had 
received grants of land from Akbar. His great¬ 
grandfather settled in the village of Sahal, near 
Lucknow. Both his grandfather and father were 
renowned as scholars and religious teachers. Bahr 
al-'UlUm was taught by his father and his father’s 
successor, Mulla Kamal al-Din, and eventually 
succeeded to his father’s chair. But a controver¬ 
sial treatise written by him having stirred up bad 
blood between the Shl^as and Sunnis, he was ex¬ 
pelled by Shudja' al-Dawla, king of Oudh, and 
lived for some time in Shahdjahanpur under 
the protection of its Nawab, =Abd Allah Khan. 
After the murder of the Nawab in 1173 (1759), 
he taught in Rampur and Bihar and finally settled 
in Madras, where he died on the 12’h Radjab, 
1225 (1810). In South India he is known as 
Malik al-'Ulama’ (king of the learned), in North 
India as Bahr al-’'Llum (ocean of learning). He 
was a very successful teacher and a voluminous 
writer, his chief works being commentaries on 
Arabic text-books of jurisprudence, logic and 
scholastic theology. 

Bibliography. Al-Nadwa (Journal of the 
Nad-wat al-'^Ulam^ April-June 1907); Muham¬ 
mad .Siddik Hasan Khan, Abdjad al-dnlum.^ p, 
927; Hasan b. L-\bd Allah al-‘'AbbasI, Aihdr 
al-uwal.^ p. 24. (M. Hidayet Hosain.) 

BAHR al-ZANDJ, By the Bahr al-Zandj the 
Arabs mean the western part of the Indian 
Ocean, Bahr al-Hind [q. v.] which washes the 
East coast of Africa from the Gulf of Aden i. e. 
the^ Khali^ al-Barbarl to Sofala and Madagascar 
which was as far as the scanty knowledge of the 
Arabs extended. The name is derived from the 
adjoining coast which is called the Bilad al-Zandi 
or anguebar. Land of the Zandj. The name Zandj 
IS app le by the Arabs to the black Bantu negroes 
W 0 are sharply distinguished from the Berbers 


and Abyssinians. The name Zandj is very old, 
even Ptolemy knows Zijyyia-a axfce, and Kosmas 
Indicopleustes of to Aeyii/uevov Ziyyiot. The name 
itself has not been explained. Nowadays it is 
applied to the Island of Zanzibar and to a tribu¬ 
tary of the Zambesi which bears the name of 
Zangue. The Arab notices of the coast and sea 
of the Zandj are more than scanty and partly 
contradictory. The sea was feared and avoided. 
Only the Arab travellers Mas'udi and Ibn Batuta 
sailed across it, but they tell us more about the 
land and its people than about the sea itself. It 
is clear that the Arabs imagined the coast to 
run in quite another direction to what it actually 
does. W. Tomaschek has given interesting recon¬ 
structions of their cartographical notions in his 
Die topographischen Capitel des indischen See- 
spiegels Mohit (Vienna, 1899), while all notices 
by the Arab geographers on the sea and land 
of the Zandj have been collected in a masterly 
fashion by L. Marcel Devic (Zr Pays des Zendjs 
on la Cote Onentale d'Afrique an Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1883). Navigation on this part of the Indian 
Ocean is regulated by the periodic monsoons whence 
the ancient relations between South Arabia and 

North-West India and the East African coast. _ 

For further information see the articles: Bahr 
AL-HIND and ZANiy. (C. H. Becker.) 

BAHRA , an .Vrabian tribe. Genealogical 
table: Bahra" b. =Amr b. al-Haft b. Koda'a. The 
tribe had its settlement in ’ the plain of Hims 
(HamdanI, p. 132); Suwa and Musaiyakh Bahrs’’, 
mentioned in the Syrian campaign of the years 13 
(635) were among its watering-places. Cf. Tabari 
(ed. dc Goeje), i. 2114, 2122, 2124; Beladhori (ed. 
de Goeje), no; Yakut, AZw'i^'aw, iii. 172; iv. 557; 
de Goeje, Memoire sur la conquUe de la SyrieK 
39 — 43 - 

Ibn IHiallikan (ed. Wustenfeld, n". 46) asserts 
that the BahrS, like their neighbours, the Tannkh 
and the Taghlib, professed Christianity, though 
according to al-Wakidi in Wellhausen, SkUzen und 
Vorarbeiten, iv. 170, thirteen delegates appeared 
in Medina to pay honour to Muhammad in the 
year 9 ( 630 - ^Iso Tabari, i. 1720. 

Bibliogr ap hy ; besides the above-mentioned, 

Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Muham¬ 
mad, iii. 433. 

.xl-BAHRAIN, a group of islands not far 
from the west coast of the Persian Gulf, in 
26 n. L. The largest of the islands is Bahrain, 
called O wal or Samak (Fish), about 30 miles 
broad. The chief town and port is 
called Manama; the smaller islands are Muharrak, 
Arad Sitra, Nabi .Salih, Saya and Khasifm The 
islands are famed for the pearl-fishing carried on 
here from ancient times; the Arab geographer 
Idrisi gives an accurate description of the opera¬ 
tions. The name Bahrain (two seas) seems to be 
denved from the peninsula which stretches from 
al-Hasa and by which the sea is divided. The 
islands have been inhabited since the beginnings 
of history on account of the pearl-fisheries; it is 
said that the elder Sargon conquered them. The 
name of the island Tilwun has come down from 
^e Assyrian period and corresponds to the form 
Tylus transmitted by Theophrastus and Pliny the 
name Aradus is also mentioned by the above 
named classical author. In the middle ages Bahrain 
belonged to the dominions of the caliphate. The 
Portuguese had a settlement here from 1507_1622 
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which they had to give up on the loss of Hormuz; 
from 173s—-1784 the Persians ruled it; Bahrain 
then gained a certain independence under native 
princes but since 1801 it has been under English 
protection and the English resident appointed by 
the Indian government, is the real ruler of the 
islands, being the Shaikh’s rule only nominal. 

Besides the pearl-fisheries the islands derive 
considerable revenue from the beautiful datepalm 
groves which cover the w’ell-watered land. The 
inhabitants who speak Arabic, and as a rule also 
understand Persian, are of mixed race; on account 
of the situation ol the islands remote from the 
world, their customs have preserved their ancient 
character; for example falconry is still pursued 
here quite in the mediaeval fashion. 

On the largest of the islands are a large number 
of carefully built stone tombs now empty, divided 
into larger and smaller groups; the largest group 
is at the village of Abu 'Alt about 6 miles from 
the port of the island. It is only quite recently 
that these graves have attracted the attention of 
archaeologists. The graves, as yet investigated, 
most of which were opened by the English resi¬ 
dent Mr. Prideaux, all show exactly the same plan. 
The entrance faces the west; the building is two 
storied, of carefully hewn square blocks of stone, 
the under story being higher than the upper. On 
both sides of a corridor leading to the east are 
niches which were designed to hold cists stacked 
one above the other. There are small holes beside 
the niches in which apparently wooden bars could 
be placed right across the corridor, on which 
offerings to the dead, and votive gifts were to 
be hung. 

Unfortunately nothing found on the spot gives 
a clue to the historical origin of these tombs. 
Bones of men and animals have been found there, 
including two skulls in a striking degree dolichoce¬ 
phalic, and a large number of bones of fieldmice 
(Arab, yarbtf) which appear to have crept in here 
to die, after their custom; in addition there has 
been found a small portion of an ivory ox, a 
golden armlet and and enormous quantities of whole 
and broken earthenware vessels ornamented in a 
peculiar fashion with black stripes. These finds 
do not give a secure foundation for any archaeo¬ 
logical hypothesis; no trace of any inscriptions 
has as yet come to light. 

The plan on which these graves are built agrees 
in a striking fashion with those known of the 
Phoenicians; this was even noticed by Strabo who 
says that the tombs in Bahrain are similar to those 
of the Phoenicians (xvi. 3). Herodotos says in the 
beginning of his history that the Phoenicians came 
from the Erythraean Sea, i.e. the Persian Gulf. The 
similarity of the place-names Aradus and Tylus- 
Tyrus points in the same direction. The English 
traveller Theodore Bent who was the first to 
rescue those tombs from oblivion has, relying on 
these facts, called these tombs “Phoenician” without 
further consideration. Other investigators have 
taken objection to this supposition and say the 
tombs date from a much later period and that 
Bahrain served as a burial-ground for the popula¬ 
tion of the opposite coast betw'een Linga and 
Bushehr. The express testimony of Herodotos and 
Strabo can scarcely be set aside by this suppo¬ 
sition; it may be that the tombs were again used 
by later generations but it cannot be denied that 
the civilisation, which first made them, was closely 


allied to the Phoenician; the final solution of this 
difficult question will only be settled by the syste¬ 
matic investigation of a much larger number of 
tombs than have hitherto been opened. 

Bibliography. Sprenger, Die alte Geo¬ 
graphic Arabiens.^ ll"] et seq.\ Wustenfeld, Bah¬ 
rein und yemama.^ nach arabischen Geographen 
beschrieben (collection of notices by Arab writers, 
Gottingen, 1874); Palgrave in the yournal of 
the Roy. Geogr. &e., xxviv.; Theodore Bent in 
the Proceedings of the Roy. Geogr. Soc.., New 
Series, xii. (J. Oestrup.) 

al-BAHRAIN, the ancient Arab name of a pro¬ 
vince of Arabia on the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf, opposite the Bahrain islands, now called al- 
Hasa [q. v.]. 

BAHRAM (Avestan verethraghna.^ name of a 
genius of victory, Pahlavi varahran') is in Persian 
the name of the planet Mars and of the twentieth 
day of each month. 

Bahram is the name of five kings of the 
Sasanian dynasty. Bahram I (273—276 A. D.), 
son of Sapor I and brother of Ormuzd I, succeeded 
the latter on the throne. After three years he was 
succeeded by his son Bahram II (246—293). Du¬ 
ring his reign the Roman Emperor Cams appeared 
before Ctesiphon which was only saved by his 
sudden death in 283. Bahram conquered Sistan 
from the Sakas and appointed his son Bahram HI 
as governor of it on which account he received 
the epithet Sagan Shah “King of the ^akas”; a 
bas-relief in Shapur testifies to this conquest (see 
Dieulafoy, Art Antique de la Perse., Vol. v., PI. xxi.). 
Bahram III reigned only four mounths. — Bahram 
IV was the brother and successor of Sapor III 
(388—399); be bore the name of KermSn Shah 
or “King of Kerman”; he died a violent death.— 
Bahram V (430—438), son of Yezdigerd I was 
brought up by the Arabs at al-HIra [cf. article Ba- 
DIYaJ; al-Mundhir I b. al-Nu'man was entrasted 
with his education (Tabari, i. 855); his strength 
and skill in bodily exercises earned him the name 
of Gor “wild ass” not given, as the legend has 
it, because he transfixed a lion and a wild ass with 
one arrow. He conquered the king of the Ephtha- 
lite Huns in Bactriana, slaying him with his own 
hand in the battle of Kushmehan at Merw and 
dedicated the crown of the vanquished king to the 
fire-temple Adhargushnasp (Shlz in Adharbaidjan). 
He persecuted the Christians and declared a war 
against the Romans, which in spite of the efforts 
of his general Mihr-Narse was not a successful one; 
although the Persians had seized the town of 
Nisibln they were glad to make peace in 421. 
Bahram died after a fall while hunting. The Buyids 
claim to be descended from him. 

Bahram Cobin, a usurper of the family of the 
Mihran had defeated the Turks in Svanethia and 
been himself defeated by the Romans in Armenia 
when in 589 he rebelled during the reign of 
Ormuzd TV; he reckoned on the support of the 
aristocracy and of the Mobeds and seized the 
capital, where he strack coins. The army which 
was in Mesopotamia in the field against the 
Romans, declared first for Khusraw II who was 
proclaimed king but soon had to flee to the 
Emperor Maurice. An army composed of Persians 
under Bindoe and Romans under Narses besieged 
Bahram Cobin in Balaroth in Adharbaidjan and 
forced him to flee to the Turks who afterwards 
put him to death. 
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Bibliography: F. Spiegel, Eranische 
Altertumskunde^ iii. 255 et seq.^ 337, 347; F. 
Justi, Grundriss der iron. PhiloL^ ii. 520, S^Si 
542; Geschichte des alien Persiens^ p. 184, 188, 
194; Noldeke, Geschichte der Perser^ p. 86; Koth- 
stein, Lahmiden^^. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAHRAM SHSH (Sultan-i Ghazi Yamix 
al-Dawla Bahram Shah b. Mas^ud b. IbrahIm), 
Ghaznavl sultan (511—552 = 1118—II 57 )- 
The greater portion of his long reign was quiet 
and uneventful, but in the year 1148 Ghazna was 
attacked by the Ghuri chief Saif al-Din Suri whose 
brother Kutb al-Din Muhammad had been put to 
death by the Ghaznavi king. Bahram Shah was 
forced to retire to India aad Ghazna fell into the 
hands of Saif al-Din. He did not however hold 
his conquest long, for Bahram Shah returned with 
fresh forces in the following year, regained his 
kingdom and put Saif al-Din to death. This drew 
upon him the vengeance of a third Ghuri brother, 
'Ala al-Din Hasan who marched against Ghazna 
with a large army, drove Bahram ^ah to India 
and sacked his capital with ruthless cruelty that 
gained him the name of Djahan-suz (“the world- 
consumer") (A. H. 545 '’t 54 ^)- The contempo¬ 
rary authority of the Tabakat-i Ndsjri states that 
Bahram Shah once more regained his throne after 
'Ala al-Din had been defeated by the .Saldjuk 
Sandjar, and that he died at Ghazna. The Tcd- 
rikh-i Guslda and Mir IGi'''and are therefore 
wrong in placing the death of Bahram Shah be¬ 
fore the sack of Ghazna. 

Bahram Shah was a prominent patron of Per¬ 
sian literature. The poets Mas'ud-i Sa'd-i Salman 
and Sana'i lived at his court, and the latter’s 
Hadlka as well as Nasr Allah’s Persian version 
of Kallla and Dimna were dedicated to him. 

Bibliography. Tabakat-i Ndsirl (Calcutta 
ed.), p. 47 sqq.\ Mir Kh"and, Historia Gasnc- 
vidarum (ed. F. Wilken, Berlin 1832), p. 131; 
Mirza Muhammad B. 'Abd al-Wahhab in the 
notes to his edition of the Cahar Makdla of 
NizSml-i 'Aradi (Leyden, 1910), p. 156 sqq.; 
id., in the Journ. of the Royal As. Sot.., 1906. 
p. 26. _ _ (S. Hillelson.) 

BAHRAM SHAH b. Tughrui. Shah, the 
Saldjuk, was raised to the throne of Kirman 
by the Atabeg Mu'aiyad al-Din Raihan in succes¬ 
sion to his father on the latter's death in 565 
(1170) but soon afterwards had to make way for his 
elder brother Arslan Shah [q v.]. The two brothers 
thereupon fought with one another with varying 
success till the death of Bahram Shah in 570 
(4174-1175). 

Bibliography. Recucil de textes rclatifs 
a I'hist. des Seldp.., i. 35 et seq.\ Zeitschr. der 
Deutsch Morgenl. Gesellsch..^ xxxix. 378 et scq. 
BAHRAM SHAH, al-Malik al-Amdjad, son 
of Farrukh Shah, son of Shahanshah, son of 
Aiyub, great-nephew of S al ad in , received 
Baalbek [q. v.] from the latter on the death of 
his father in 1182 (578) and retained it on the 
division of the inheritance on the death of Saladin 
in 1193 (589). In 1226 (626} the ruthless Ashraf 
Musa, lord of Damascus, demanded Baalbek back 
from him. Bahram declined to give up his property 
but after a year’s siege was forced to exchange it 
for the small town of Zebdani (between Damascus 
and Baalbek) and several other places. The prince 
returned to Damascus and was shortly afterwards 
murdered in 1229 (627), while playing draughts. 


in revenge by a Mamluk whom he had punished 
for some offence. He is said to have been the 
best poet of the Aiyubids. 

Bibliography. Recueil des historicns orien- 
tatcx., i. 52, 70, 106; iii. 313: Ibn Shakir, 
Fa'i'dt al-wafaydt (Bulak, 1299= 1882), p. 81, 
82) where specimens of his poems are given. 
[See also the Bibliography under B.v.tLBEK]. 

(M. SOBERNHEIM.) 

BAHRI was the name given to the Mamluks 
purchased by the Aiyubid Sultan -Salih Aiyub 
[q. V.], whom he kept in barracks on Roda, an 
island in the Nile (Bahr). His widow Shadiar 
al-durr married the Mamluk Aibak, who ascended 
the throne as the first of the Bahrls in the year 
1250 (648). Among the Bahris the family of 
Kalaun took the premier position; they ruled 
with short intervals from 1279—1382 (678—784) 
and were deposed by the BurdjI Mamluk Barkuk. 

(M. SOBER.NHEIM.) 

BAHRIYA, a group of oases in the Ly- 
bian desert. The Bahriya is the most northerly 
of the Lybian desert. The VVahat Bahriya (also 
singular) i. e. the northern oases are distinguished 
from the VVahat Kibllya, the southern oases i. e. 
the Dakhia [q. v.] and Kharga [q. v.]. Between 
these two groups lie the little oases of Farafra 
(included in the Dakhia by some), called al-Fara- 
fira by al-BakrI and al-Farfarun by al-Ya'kubi. The 
three large oases are also distinguished as inner, 
middle and outer, the inner is the Bahriya which 
is also called the small. It is sometimes also called 
the Bahnaslya as it used to be visited by the 
people of Bahnasa. Bahnasa al-.Sa'ld and Bahnasa 
al-VVahat are distinguished as early as al-Bakri, 
Maghrib., 14. At the present day the post goes 
thrice a month from Maghagha to the Bahriya. 
.\ccording to Boinet Bey’s Dictionnaire Geogra- 
phique., it is a district of the Province of Minia. 
It consists of four townships with over 6000 inha¬ 
bitants in all. The outlying town of al-Bawit(i) has 
1714, al-Kasr 1712, Mandlsha 1683 (with its depen¬ 
dency al-'A^uz 1798) and al-Zabu 858 inhabitants. 

The Bahriya like the other oases has the repu¬ 
tation of being exceedingly fertile and in the 
middle ages its dates and raisins were famous. 
Cereals, rice, sugar-cane and especially indigo 
were also cultivated there, and alum and green 
vitriol found, though the latter is not specially 
mentioned as being found in the Bahriya, for all 
the notices of this sort refer to ail the oases 
together. The fertility of the oasis is due to hot 
springs containing various chemicals. 

Only scanty notices are available for the history 
of the Bahriya. In the year 332 (943-944) the 
oases are said to have been under the rule of a 
Berber prince 'Abd al-Malik b. Merwan and to 
have been independent. Under the Fatimids we 
hear of an Egyptian governor Abu Salih. In the 
time of MakrizI and Kalkashandi, that is, under 
the Mamluks they were not governed directly by 
the state but by feudal tenants. At all periods the 
oases have suffered from the predatory raids of 
Arab and Berber Bedouins while the more southern 
ones (perhaps also the Bahriya?) were sometimes 
the object of forays by the Kings of Nubia. It is 
only in quite recent times that they have been 
placed in closer relationship to the Egyptian 
government. In the seventies they were visited by 
Schweinfurth and since then European travellers 
have often gone there. 
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In earlier times the oases must have been very 
much more important than they are now. The 
sand has evidently encroached upon them and 
caused their decline. Reliable reports and echoes 
in traditions tell us of ruined buildings and ancient 
splendour. The Coptic Church appears to have 
been in a flourishing condition till a late period. 
We hear of solemn processions with the body of 
one of the disciples which was carried through 
the streets in a shrine (Tdbut) by a team of oxen. 
No doubt St. Bartholomew is meant (so al-Bakri, 
p. 14 ought to be emended) perhaps also St. 
George or both. 

Bibliography. al-BakrI, Description de 
VAfrique (ed. de Slane), p. 14 et seq.\ Idrisi 
(ed. Dozy et de Goeje), 44; Abu Salih (ed. 
Evetts), fob 93a, 75a: Makrizi, Khitap i. 234 
et scq.\ Kalkashandi (transl. by Wiistenfeld), 
102; Ibn Dukmak, v. w et seq.\ 'Alt Mubarak, 
Khitat djadida.^ xvii. 29 et seq.\ Baedeker, 
Egypt p. 207: Amelineau, Geographic de 
I'Egypte , p. 290; Schweinfurth, Prof. Dr. 
Aschersons Peise nach der kleinen Oase {Peter- 
vmnns Geogr. Mitteil..^ vol. xxii. 264). 

(C. H. Becker.) 

BAH TH . “■Bahth is thorough investigation and 
examination. In a technical sense the word denotes 
the process of proving whether two things mutually 
imply or exclude one another. Al-mabhath is the 
object of the positive or negative judgment”. These 
are the definitions of the TcPrlfdt. In practise al- 
bahth means discussion, the art of controversy and 
disputation. It is connected in meaning with the 
word nazar which means speculation. A good 
example of the application of these expressions 
may be found in Mas'udi, Prairies Por (vi. 368). 
There it is said that YahyS, the Barmecide had 
a keen intellect and judgment, tua bahth toa nazar 
i. e. a certain gift for discussion and speculation; 
he gathered around him in conferences, learned 
men, Mutakallim and others who were them¬ 
selves min ahl al-bahth zva 'l-nazar i. e. specialists 
in the art of philosophical disputation. 

Many oriental scholars and princes were fond 
of controversy. Mas'udi speaks of discussions 
which he had with Jews (p. 160 et seq.'). 
Avicenna disputed in the presence of 'Ala^ al- 
Dawla. At various times controversies took place 
between Muslims and Christians of which we 
possess several_ accounts. (Carra de Vaux.) 
BAHURASIR. [See AL-MADAhx.] 
al-BAHUTH, one of the titles of the Sura ix. 
BAI, a Turkish word, properly an adjective 
meaning “rich” (in this sense it appears in the 
earliest monuments of the Turkish language, the 
inscriptions of Orchon); as a substantive it means 
also “landlord, householder”. In Central Asia 
the word “Bai” is frequently appended to proper 
names, whereby the bearers of these names are 
shown to be prosperous, independent people in 
contrast to the masses. The oldest text, in which 
the word “Bai” appears with this meaning is the 
story of Mahmud Bai, Vizier of the prince (Gur- 
Wian) of the Kara Khitai in the TPrlkh-i Diihdn 
Kushai of DjuwainI (vii. = xiii. century). Cf. 
d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols., i. 168; W. Bar¬ 
thold, Turkestan., Part i., (Text), p. 113, Part ii., 
p. 384 et seq. (W. Barthold.) 

BAI', i. e. contract of sale, the sale of goods 
for money. Some other legal transactions how¬ 
ever which have in view the mutual exchange of 


goods, are described in the Muslim legal works 
as different “Kinds of Bai'” {Anvicp al-BaP) (cf. 
e.g. Diction, of Technic. Terms., i., 137, 1. 14— 
16; al-NawawI, Minhddj al-Talibln., ed. v. d. Berg, 
i., 369). Such legal transactions are, amongst 
others: the exchange of wares for wares {Muka- 
yada) or of money for money {Sarf) and the so- 
called Salaf- or Salam-conUact (by this the buyer 
purchases a thing which he has not seen himself 
but which is exactly described, and pays for it in 
advance), further the agreement by which one who 
has a legal claim on a certain thing takes an¬ 
other instead of it {Sulh al-Mii'dwadd). 

Bai' may also consist in any one’s stipulating 
for an easement; such an agreement is legally 
regarded as a purchase of the right of use. The 
buyer thereby becomes the owner of the right, 
e. g. to go over the property of an another {Hakk 
al-AIamarr\ or to build on it {Hakk al-BinP), 
to use his neighbour’s walls to support his own 
etc. On the other hand loans and leases are not 
regarded as Bai' by most Fakihs because the 
tenant on the one hand only stipulates for his 
right to use for a certain time and on the other 
the return of a sum lent is not to be regarded 
as identical with the equivalent given at a proper 
mercantile transaction (cf. Badjurl at the begin¬ 
ning of his chapter on Bai'; Sachau, Mahamm. 
Recht, p. 275). 

Muslim scholars are further accustomed to 
distinguish three sorts of Bai' {Murdba^., Mu- 
■wddepa and Tazvliyd)., according to which the 
buyer agrees to pay either more or less or as 
much as the seller himself originally paid for the 
object to be sold. (Cf. a formula of the Tawliya- 
contract: Dozy, Supplim. aux diction, arabes., ii., 
843, Sp. I). 

Bai' is permitted by the Kor’an ii. 276 in 
opposition to RibS i. e. usury in general and 
more particularly the sale of bonds (see RibS). 
The sale of a thing is only valid however, if it 
is ritually pure and can give the Muslim a legal 
profit. Therefore, dogs, pigs, dung, forbidden mu¬ 
sical instruments, grapes, from which wine may 
be made, etc. cannot be legally “sold”; of course 
one can transfer his special rights in such articles 
to another. But such a transaction is not called 
Bai' in legal works; it is usually devoted by 
other terms e. g.: “withdrawing the hand” from 
some thing, “letting fall” one’s right to a thing, 
“getting rid of” a thing; acquisition in such cases 
is called “acquisition of the actual control” 
{IstilP) and the handing over Tamkin i. e. 
to put any one in a position to acquire any¬ 
thing. 

The mere delivery of the thing sold and of the 
purchase money is not sufficient legally. A pur¬ 
chase to be binding at law, requires a formal 
declaration binding the seller (the tender: Idpdb') 
and a declaration of agreement by the buyer (the 
acceptance: KabuP). Only with things of very 
little value do the Muhammadan lawyers regard 
an exchange without further formalities as valid. 
The closing of a contract by Mulaniasa or Mu- 
ndbadha (i. e. with a sufficient examination of the 
wares to be sold, either when the purchaser has 
only “handled” them or immediately after they 
have been “thrown” to him by the seller), was 
according to tradition expressly forbidden by the 
Prophet (cf. inter al. Bulrhari’s Sahih., BuyiP., 
Bab 62, 63). 
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Both parties have the right to withdraw from 
the Bai'^ by merely saying so while they are still 
on the spot where the bargain was agreed to. 
The contract is thereby terminated (cf. on this 
so-called Khiyar al-Ma^lis : Sachau, Muhanim. 
Recht^ p. 286 et seq.). 

Bibliography. Besides the chapter on 
Bai' in the various collections on Tradition and 
books on Fikh: L. W. C. van den Berg, De con¬ 
tractu '‘•do ut des" jure mohammedano (Leiden 
Doctoral Dissert., 1868); Over het contract al- 
Bai'' in het Mohanim. reckt in Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-.^ land- en volkenk. v. N.-Indie.^ 3. Volgr. 
iv. 109—204 (cf. Veth’s review in Tjdschr. v. 
N.-Indie 1869, i. 371—3^^)) ieginselen van 

het Mohanim. recht., 3. ed. 1883, p. 88—no 
(cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje's review in Ind. 
Gids.^ 1884, i. 748—755); E. Sachau, Muhamm. 
Recht nach schajiitischer Lehre (Berlin, 1897), 
p. 265—315; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des 
isldmischen Gesetzes (Leiden, 1910), p. 264— 
266; A. Sprenger, A Dictionary of the Technical 
Terms used in the Sciences of the Musalmans 
(Calcutta, 1862), i. 136—138. 

(Th. W. JiryNBOLL.) 

BALA, properly means the sealing the contract 
of sale by clasping the hands (Z/Va/z, ix. 374), 
whence it comes to mean the oath of allegiance 
taken on the hand of the caliph on his ascending 
the throne. This ceremony consists in placing the 
hand in the open hand of the prince as a sign 
of homage. The formula for it was given by 'Omar 
on the day of the Sakifa (Ibn Hi^am, p. 1013) 
“I said: Open thy hand, o Aba Bakr; he opened 
his hand and I paid him homage”. This act sym¬ 
bolises the handing over of authority (Ibn Khaldun, 
Prolegomena., Vol. i., p. 171). Among the Druses 
it denotes the oath or pledge taken by all those 
who embrace their beliefs; this word has been 
confused by their opponents, with bfa which sig¬ 
nifies the Christian Church and they have drawn 
erroneous conclusions therefrom. 

Bibliography. Al-Mawardi, al-Ahkdm al- 
sultdniya., trans. by Ostrorog, Vol. i., p. no, 
note 2; S. de Sacy, Expose de la religion des 
Druzes., Vol. ii., p. 539; J. Khalil et Ronze- 
valle, VEpitre a Constantin., in the Melanges 
de Beyrouth., Vol. iii., p. 532, note 2. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BAIBARS I, al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din 
al-SalihI, the fourth Sultan of the Bahri Mamluks 
[see bahri], was born in Kipcak in 620 (1223), 
later sold into Damascus, and in 644 (1246) was 
taken to Egypt by Sultan al-.Salih Aiyub and 
appointed commander of a section of his body¬ 
guard. He distinguished himself, even in the life¬ 
time of Salih. After the death of the latter in 
647 (1249) his son Tiiran .Shah aroused such dis¬ 
content among the Mamluks that they murdered 
him. Baibars took part in this conspiracy and was 
taken over by the new Sultan Aibeg. When the 
Sultan had one of his accomplices hung however 
he was forced to flee to Syria and stayed with 
the Aiyubid princes sometimes at Damascus and 
sometimes at Karak till the assassination of Aibeg, 
when he returned to Cairo and was soon entrusted 
by the new SultSn Kotuz with the important duty 
of leading the vanguard in the campaign against 
the Mongols, who had conquered Syria. Kotuz 
became master of Syria by the battle of 'Ain 
^alut, in which Baibars distinguished himself by 


his unflinching courage. The Aiyubid princes were 
granted the tenure of the lands they had possessed 
before the appearance of the Mongols, Baibars, on 
the other hand, who had been expecting Aleppo 
as the reward of his bravery, had to go empty- 
handed and resolved to be revenged for this slight. 
Conspiring with other Emirs he found an oppor¬ 
tunity to slay the Sultan while hunting on the 
way back to Egypt. The commanders of the army 
and the other Emirs thereupon elected Sultan 
Baibars who had been the murderer of two rulers. 

Baibars entered Cairo without opposition towards 
the end of 658 (1260). He divided the great 
olKces of state among his dependents and for the 
rest confirmed the governors of provinces in their 
positions, as well as the Aiyubid vassals. The 
governor of Damascus set himself up in opposition 
as Sultan but Baibars was able by bribing his 
dependents so to weaken him that he was finally 
able to take him prisoner. Many important tasks 
awaited the Sultan and only a highly gifted, un¬ 
feeling, determined, untiring ruler could carry 
them out. The Egypto-Syrian Kingdom was sur¬ 
rounded by enemies on all sides; in the north, 
the Christian king of Armenia, in the west along 
the coast of Syria, the Crusaders, in the interior the 
murderous Assassins, in the east the Mongols thir¬ 
sting for booty and revenge, in the south of Egypt 
the warlike Nubians, and in the west the uncon¬ 
quered Berbers. In addition there was always the 
danger of another crusade from Europe. At home 
he feared on the one hand that an ambitious 
Aiyubid prince might lay claim to the throne as 
the last legitimate successor of the .^iyiibid Sultan 
and readily find adherents, while on the other the 
Shfis, who had been repressed since the time of 
Salsh al-Din, were attempting to put an Alid on 
the throne. Baibars soon found an excellent way 
of giving himself and his successors the appea¬ 
rance of legitimacy. A scion of the 'Abbasids, a 
son of the Caliph al-Zahir who had escaped the 
Mongol holocaust (see Baghdad) suddenly appeared 
in Damascus and came to Cairo on the invitation 
of the Sultan; after the genuineness of his descent 
had been tested and confirmed, homage was paid 
to him as Caliph with great pomp and ceremony; 
he then granted the Sultan, as a partner in the 
government (Kasim al-Dawla), dominion over 
^Sypli Syria and the lands still to be conquered. 
The Sultan had originally intended to restore the 
Caliph to the throne of Baghdad and was going 
to place a well-equipped army at his disposal to 
enable him to conquer Baghdad, his capital, when 
on the advice of the prince of Mosul he thought 
it better to keep him in Cairo under his eye; he 
therefore gave him a force insufficient for his 
campaign against the Mongols and in the first 
battle the Caliph lost his life. Not a shadow of 
real power remained to his successor and even 
his speech on his accession breathes a spirit of 
complete subservience to the Sultan. This remained 
the case till Sultan Selim took the last of the 
Caliphs with him to Constantinople. It was of 
importance in the Muhammadan kingdom to the 
Egyptian Sultans to pose as the pious protec¬ 
tors of the caliphate as they could thereby lay 
claim to a certain supremacy in the .Muhammadan 
world. Baibars thus gained a certain influence 
over the control of Mecca and Medina and was 
the first to send, as a faithful “servant of the two 
sanctuaries” a carpet on a Mahmal., (a litter) as is 
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done to the present day and gifts of gold annu¬ 
ally to the holy places. He was able to get on 
good terms with most Frankish and Oriental rulers. 
He made treaties with the Hohenstaufen King 
Manfred and later with Charles of Anjou as well 
as with James of Aragon and Alphonso of Castile. 
He made a friendly alliance with the Byzantine 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus who had driven out 
the Crusaders; he was also on friendly terms with 
the Seldjuk princes in Asia Minor and the chiefs 
of Yaman. Not too particular as to his methods, 
he succeeded in enticing the Aiyubid prince of 
Karak to Egypt by promising him on oath that he 
would be safe and then made away with him and 
his son. By means of unscrupulous intrigues he 
managed to throw suspicion on the Mamluks in 
the Mongol service at the court of Hulagn, so 
that some were executed and some imprisoned, if 
they were not sharp enough to escape in time. 
In this way he was able to deprive Hulagu of his 
best advisers. He often came into contact with 
the Mongols in the Euphrates district but they 
were so occupied with their enemies in Central Asia 
that they could not bring their full force against 
him. The power of the kings of Armenia next 
attracted Baibars’ attention; he raided their land 
with barbarous cruelty and wrought unspeakable 
havoc by his devastation and plundering. 

The Crusaders appeared to Baibars to be his 
most dangerous and hateful opponents; but as 
they were quarrelling with one another they could 
not unite on one great common policy. Some 
exasperated the Sultan by petty intrigues and 
breaches of faith, while others allied themselves 
with him to revenge themselves on their brothers 
in the faith. 

The reinforcements sent from Europe were in¬ 
sufficient, and the death of Louis IX freed him 
from his most dangerous Frankish opponent. Bai¬ 
bars was able to break the power of Prince Boemund 
of Tripolis by depriving him of Antioch, after 
seven campaigns. He weakened the Templars by 
taking Safed and Burdj Safi'tha and annihilated 
the Knights of St. John by capturing their strongest 
fortress Hisn al-Akrad. The once so dangerous 
Isma'ilis, also called the Assassins, had also to 
submit to the all-powerful lord of Syria. Their 
fortresses, Masyaf, Kadmus, Kahf, KhawabI, Ma- 
nlka, ‘^Ullaika surrendered one after the other. 
They became the vassals of the Sultan who used 
their daggers against the lord of Marakiya and 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward I of England. 
He was the first of the Sultans of Egypt to extend 
his dominion to the south with any permanent 
result; his generals conquered Nubia and king 
Meshked became his vassal. The Berbers in the 
West were also subdued. 

Baibars thus remained victorious over his ene¬ 
mies. He shrank from nothing to gain his ends. 
He was sometimes guilty of breaking his word 
and forging letters to persuade the commanders 
of hostile fortresses to surrender. 

Nevertheless his success was chiefly due to his 
power of organisation, his quickness and his reck¬ 
less daring. His whole kingdom was penetrated 
by a network of post routes, which brought news 
from the seats of the governors to Cairo with 
almost incredible swiftness, e. g. from Damascus 
to Cairo in three days. The Sultan with his ca¬ 
valry moved equally quickly. He often appeared 
before a town in Syria whose inhabitants believed I 


him to be stiU in Cairo. His boldest feat was a 
reconnoitring raid with 40 men against the power¬ 
ful fortress of Hisn al-Akrad, and the story seems 
to us almost incredible that Baibars, disguised 
as a Shaikh, took part in an embassy to Boemund 
of Tripolis, to get an idea of the strength of this 
town. He was always endeavouring to fortify his 
dominions; he began to rebuild the walls and 
buildings destroyed by the Mongols and placed 
garrisons in the more important places. It was 
he who instituted the custom still in existence of 
each of the four orthodox sects having its own chief 
Kadi. In spite of his moral failings he was the 
most successful and capable of the Mamluk Sul¬ 
tans. He died in 676 (1277). He had previously 
appointed his eldest son Baraka Khan successor 
in 667 (1269) and had homage paid to him. 

Bibliograp hy : Recueil des Historiens orien- 
taux des croisades^ i. (Abu ’l-FidS'), p. 129, 
139, 143 et seq.\ 149 et seq.\ MakrizI, Histoire 
des Sultans Mamlouks^ trad, par Quatremere; 
Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen^ iv. 20—103; 
Muir, The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt^ 
pp. 13—42; Ibn Shakir, Fawdt al-Wafayat^ 
Bulak, 1299 (1882), p. 87 et seq.^ where a full 
account is given of all his buildings. 

(M. SOBERKHEIM.) 

BAIBARS, The ROMANCE of, is unique 
among Arabic romances of chivalry as a combi¬ 
nation of historic fact, the freest pseudo-historical 
reconstructions and combinations, purely fantastic 
imaginations and picaresque adventures. An out¬ 
line cannot be attempted here, but references 
will suffice to the descriptions with considerable 
extracts by Lane in his Modern Egyptians (chap, 
xxii) and to Ahlwardt’s further details in the 
Berlin Catalogue (vol. xx. pp. 114—144). It is 
evident that the life and exploits of Baibars as 
the great restorer of Islam, a gallant and sug¬ 
gestive personality moving in brilliant scenes, 
had powerfully affected the succeeding genera¬ 
tions, and that he narrowly missed — principally 
through the lack of writers of real creative ge¬ 
nius and simplicity of imagination — being sur¬ 
rounded by such a garland of stories as the older 
parts of the Arabian Nights have thrown about 
Harun al-Ras^id. In the Nights he found only 
a subordinate and chronologically late place, and 
the second form of the “Story of Judar” (Weil, 
iv. 253—312 from a Gotha MS.; see, too, Berlin 
Cat. XX. p. 146), in which he figures, and the 
stories told him by his chiefs of police (Breslau 
text, xi. 321—392 from Habicht’s final vol. of 
Egyptian origin; see my study of his recension 
in the Journ. of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. for July 
1909, pp. 688 and 696) show how greatly the 
story-telling gift had declined. Yet there are good 
stories in the long romance, but they proved hard 
to disentangle and tell separately. Until the recent 
appearance of the whole, only two such stories 
seem to have been printed, one telling how the 
Mukaddam Ibrahim al-HaaTanI journeyed to Rome 
(Cairo, 1319) and the other, how Usta '^Utman 
served Baibars (Cairo, 1321). The whole ap¬ 
peared in fifty parts (Cairo, 1908-1909), the last 
two of which, however, are given to a supple¬ 
mentary history of Egypt down to the present 
time, with a sharply Nationalist conclusion. Date 
and authorship of the cycle are naturally obs¬ 
cure. The great majority of MSS belong appa¬ 
rently to the xviii. century, although the origin 
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of the whole is ascribed to a certain Ibn al- 
Dinarl, and to such officials as the Katim al-sirr^ 
the Nazir al-Qiaish^ the SaAii, the Duwaidarl 
(see on these titles, Quatremere in his translation 
of Makrizi, Sultans Mamlouks , vol. i. part i. 
pp. 11$, 119, vol. ii. part ii. pp. 317 et seql)^ 
each being said to have contributed a hahr of 
the whole (printed text, part i. p. 3, Ahlwardt, 
p. 133). Thus the separate story of the Muljaddam 
Ibrahim is said to be taken from the second 
bahr due to the Duwaidarl. Of the same kind is 
the assertion in another MS. {Cat. of Arabic 
MSS in Brit. Mus. p. bQS-''; cf., too, Berlin Cat. 
p. 143, N®. 9163) that the narrator is Muhammad 
b. Dalclk al-^d (d. 702), although in his biography 
given by 'All Mubarak, al-Khitat al-DqadiJa., 
xiv. p. 135, foot, he is said to have been 
fond of popular songs {musvashshah., za^af 
mawdliya). Apparently more historical, though 
shading off into the fabulous, is a notice in a 
Berlin MS (Ahlwardt, p. 133) of about itoo A. H. 
It gives what it calls the Hazimi Fakiki Sira 
because it was written in Radjab 945 by a cer¬ 
tain Hazim al-MakdisI who had it from his shaikh 
the Kaiyim of Damascus, Mas'ud b. al-Mudjawir, 
and he from the Kaiyim Muhammad b. al-.Sarim, 
and he from the Hadjdj 'Abd al-Ghani al-Karafi, 
and he from the Kaiyim Abu’l-Fath al-Faklk, and 
he from 'All al-TailunI, and he from Burhan al- 
Dln al-Azhari. None of these names can I trace, 
but something seems to lie behind them. It is 
plain, however, from the different recensions, 
that the cycle soon lost any unity it may once 
have possessed, and was freely recast by collec¬ 
tors and editors. Even the publisher of the printed 
edition calls himself, quite simply, its QfdmB 
and claims copyright in it. 

Bibliography. Rieu, Supplement to Cat. 
of Arabic MSS in Brit. Mus. Or. 4644—4654 
(all from Lane’s collection); Pertsch, Arab. 
Handschr. d. H. Bibl. z. Gotha., iv. 387—393; 
Paris Cat., Nos. 3908—3920). 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

BAIBARS II, Rukn al-DIn, the CashnegIr, 
Sultan of Egypt and Syria, was one of 
Kalaun’s Mamluks. During the second reign of 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad b. Kalaun (698—-708 = 
1298—1309) Baibars supported by the Burdji [q. v.] 
Mamluks, shared the actual power with &llar. 
When the Sultan escaped from the oppressive 
tutelage of the two Emirs in 708 (1309) by fleeing 
to al-Karak, Baibars was elected Sultan and took 
the name of al-Malik al-Muzaffar. As al-Nasir 
again gained the chief power in 709 (1310) Bai¬ 
bars was soon forced to beg for mercy from al- 
Nasir. He was pardoned and promised the go¬ 
vernorship of Sahyan; on his way to Syria, how¬ 
ever, he was seized and 'ignominiously put to 
death in Cairo. 

Bibliography. MakrizI, Sultans Mamlouks 
(trad. Quatremere), ii. 2 passim; Ibn lyas, i. 
149—153) Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen., iv. 
280—302; Muir, Mameluke or Slave Dynasty 
of Egypt, pp. 63—75. (R. Hartmann.) 

BAIBARS, al-MansurI al-KhataT, (about 
645—725)) Mamluk minister and histo¬ 
rian. Kalaun, who purchased and manumitted 
him, promoted him to the governorship of Kerak, 
whence he was dismissed by the Sultan IHialil; 
on^ the accession of Nasir in 693 he was made 
chief of the dlwan al-insha with the title dawdddr 


kabir, which he retained till 704- 1“ 703 
employed to repair the ravages caused by the 
earthquake in Alexandria. He was cashiered in 
704 by the viceroy Sallar in consequence of a 
charge of insolence brought by one of the latter’s 
secretaries; but on the second return of Nasir in 
709 he was restored to his office, to which were 
added inspection of the ahbas and the ddr al-adl. 
In 711 he was made viceroy {nUSb al-saltana), 
but in the following year he was sent to Alexandria 
and imprisoned there, in which condition he re¬ 
mained till 717, when by the intercession of the 
viceroy Arghun he was released; in the following 
year he made the pilgrimage to Mecca. He was 
a Hanafite jurist, qualified to instruct and give 
opinions, and founded a Hanafite madrasa in Cairo. 
He died in Ramadan 725. Fmrther notices of his 
political activity are to be found in his history, a 
work in It volumes, called Zubdat al-Fikra fi 
tcfrikh al-Hidjra, from the creation to the year 
724; of this the following volumes are at present 
known to be in e.xistence: iv. (131—252) in Upsala; 
V. (252—322) in Paris, Bibl. Nat. ;vi. (323—399) 
in Oxford, Bibl. Bodl.; ix. (655—709) in London, 
Brit. Mus. (A work in the Bodleian collection 
called Zabad al-Fikra, ending at 744, is by a 
different author). Of another work called al- Tuhfa 
al-Mulukiya, extending from 647—721 there is a 
copy in Vienna, k. k. Bibliothek. 

Bibliography. Ibn Kadi Shuhba (Bodl. 
MS. Marsh 143); Ibn lySs; Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der arab. Lit., ii. 44. 

(D. S. MargououtH.) 

BAIBURT, a town in Asia Minor, the capital 
of a Kaza in the province and Sandjajf of Er- 
zetum, 60 miles from this town, divided into two 
parts by the Curuk-SS; it has about 8000 inha¬ 
bitants; ancient ruins; manufactures of silver ves¬ 
sels and carpets. — ’The district of Baiburt com¬ 
prises 4 nahiyas and 169 villages; total popu¬ 
lation (including the capital) 58,213 souls. It is 
a fertile country and has numerous bee-farms and 
trade in wax with France. — The town was be¬ 
sieged and taken by the Kurd chief Mustaffi by 
order of Sultan Selim I during the Persian cam¬ 
paign in the autumn of 920 (1574). In the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1829 Baiburt was occupied by 
the Russians and there was much fierce fighting 
for its possession. The beauty of the daughters of 
Baiburt has become proverbial. 

Bibliography. 'All Djawad, Dfoghrafiya 
Lughatl, p. 153; Sdlnama 1325, p. 856; Hammer- 
Purgstall, Gesch. des Osman. Reiches, iv. 191, 
205, 210. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAIDAR, a Tatar village on the Crimean pe¬ 
ninsula, 18 miles south east of Sebastopol (district 
of Taurus, province of Yalta), the chief town ot 
the Baidar valley (Baidarskaya dolina), famed for 
its beauty and fertility and often celebrated by 
Russian poe^s. _ (W. Barthold.) 

al-BAIDAWI, 'Abdallah b. 'Omar, commen¬ 
tator on the Kor’an, was a son of the chief justice 
of Fars under the Atabeg Abu Bakr b. Sa'd(6i3— 
658 = 1226—1260), was a judge in Shiraz and 
finally settled in Tabriz where he died according 
to Safadi in 685 = 1282, according to Subki in 
691 = 1291 (see Suyuti,/i)f. cit.) but perhaps not 
till 216 (1316) (cf. Rieu, Suppl. to the Cat. of 
Arab MSS. in the British Museum p. 116). His 
chief work, the Anwar al- Tanzll wa AsrUr al- 
Ta’vttl, a commentary on the Korean, based on 
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the Kashshaf of Zamakhshari but considerably 
amplified from other sources. “His commentary is 
regarded by the Sunnis as the best and almost as 
a holy book. He is specially noted for the fact 
that his works contain much material in small 
compass; but he is too inaccurate and not com¬ 
plete on any one of the branches with which he 
occupies himself: historical Exegesis, Lexicography, 
Grammar, Dialectic, various readings etc.”. (Th. 
Noldeke, Gcsch. d. Qorans^ p. 29 (i. ed.): Bei- 
dhawii Commentarius in Cora/ium ex codd. Paris., 
Dresd. et Lips., ed. H. O. Fleischer, Lipsiae 
1846—1848, 2 voll.; Indices ad Beidhawii com- 
mentarium in Coramtm confecit Winand Fell, 
Lipsiae, 1878; D. S. Margoliouth, Chrestomaihia 
Baidawiana, London, 1894. The work has also 
been often printed in the east: Bulak, 1282-1283; 
Stambul, 1285, 1305 (lith.), 1314; Cairo, 1313 
(lith.), 1320-1321; lith. Persia s. i. 1283; Luck¬ 
now, 1869, 1873; Bombay, 1869. Of the numerous 
supercommentaries there have been printed that 
of Ibn al-TamdjId (about 880 = 1475), Stambul 
1827, 7 Vols.; that of Muhammad b. Mustafa al- 
Kudjawi Shaikhzade (died 950 = 1543), Stambul 
1283, 4 Vols.; that of 'Abd al-Hakim al-Siyalkuti 
(died soon after 1060 = 1626), Stambul, 1271; 
that of al-Khafadil (died 1969 = 1658), Bulak 
1283, 8 Vols. and that of Isma'il b. Muhammad 
al-KonawI (died 1195 = 1781) on the margin of 
Ibn al-TamdjId. Besides some smaller grammatical 
and juristic works BaidSwi wrote the Minhddf 
al-Wusul ila ^Ilm al-Usiil^ on which a commen¬ 
tary by 'Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan al-lsnawl (died 
772=1370), Bulalf, 1316 has been printed on 
the margin of Ibn Amir al-Hadjdj, al-Takntr itia 
'l-Takhblr. His account of ^letaphysics was also 
much used: Tawdlf al-Amvar min Matalf al- 
Anzar\ Mahmud b. ''Abd al-Rahman al-isfahani 
(died 749=1348) wrote a commentary on it, 
printed Cairo, 1323 with glosses by al-Djurdjan! 
(died 816= 1413) which have appeared indepen¬ 
dently Stambul, 1305. Finally he wrote in Persian 
a history of the world from the time of .Adam to 
674 (1275), called Nizam al-Taxi’dri^^ cf. de Sacy, 
Notices et Extraits^ iv. p. 671—673, Rieu, Brit. 
Mns. ii., 873. As in the Hamburger MS. Orient. 
187 — cf. Katalog der orient. HSS. der Stadt- 
Bibliothek zu Hattibnrg mit ausschluss der Hebr. 
Pt. i. The Arabic etc. MSS. by C. Brockel- 
mann, n®. 231 — after the beginning of this 
work comes the history of China from Rashid 
al-DIn’s History of the world, this has been 
printed under the erroneous title of Abdallae Bei- 
davaei Historia Sinensis persice e gemino ma- 
nuscripto ed. lat. quoque reddita ab Andrea Mul- 
lero Greifenhagio, Jenae 1689. 

Bibliography. Subkl, Tabakdt al-SkdiHiya 
(Cairo, 1324), v., 19; Bughyat al-lVu'^at 

(Cairo, 1320), p. 286; Khwandamir, Habibu 
'l-Siyar (Bombay, 1857), iii., 77; YXioi.., History 
of India., ii., 252 et seq.\ Brockelmann, Gesch. 
der Ar^b. Litt,., i., 416. (C. Brockelmann.) 
BAIDU, a Mongol prince (Ilkhan) of Persia, 
grandson of Hulagu, the founder of this dynasty; 
he reigned only a few months. Gaikhatu whom 
he dethroned was strangled on Thursday the 6 'h 
Djumada II. 694, (21 April 1295) and he himself 
was killed on Wednesday the 23rd Dhu T-Kaya of 
the same year (5>h October) after the victory of 
his opponent by Ghazan. The young and apparently 
unimportant prince Baidn, who had been in¬ 


sulted by his cousin Gaikhatu, was recalled by 
the nobles of the kingdom and raised to the 
throne. In justification of the deposition and 
murder of his predecessor it was alleged that 
I Gaikhatu by his vicious life unworthy of the oc- 
j cupant of a throne and his many transgressions 
; of the law (Vasa) laid down by Cingiz Khan, had 
^ forfeited his rights. Baidu gave the same reasons 
for his rebellion afterwards, when Prince Ghazan 
advanced from Khorasan and demanded that the 
murderers of his uncle should be handed over. 
The two rivals came to an agreement; when the 
struggle was again renewed Ghazan succeeded in 
deciding the issue in his favour without bloodshed 
by the skill of his general Nawruz. Baidu was 
deserted by his adherents and seized at Nakhi- 
cewan in Armenia, while trying to escape. During 
his brief reign he is said by both Christian and 
Muhammadan writers to have shown special favour 
to Christians and their priests and to have thereby 
given oflfence to Muhammadans; cf. the chapter 
on Baidu in d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols., iv. 
115 rZ seq. (W. Barthold.) 

BAIHAK, a district of the province of 
Nisabur in Khorasan, had at first as its capital, 
I^usrawdjird, a farsakh (4 miles) from Sabzewar, 
then Sabzewar itself.. One of the villages attached 
to it is Bashtin, the native place of the Emir 
‘Abd al-Razzalf, founder of the Sarbadar dynasty. 
Its inhabitants have always been fanatical Shfites. 
Formerly marble quarries were worked there. 
Bashtin was the birthplace of the Shafi'ite tradi- 
tionist Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husain b. ‘All. 

Bibliography. Barbier de Meynard, Dic- 
tionnaire de la Perse., p. 130; Muhammad 
Hasan-IHian, MiPdt al-buldan., i. 327 Mujcad- 
dasl, p. 318, 326; Dawlat-Shsh. Tadhkirat al- 
shtlara^, p. 277. (Cl. HuarT.) 

al-BAIHAKI, Ahmad b. ‘AlI BC-eja‘farak, 
Arab philologist, bom in 740 (1077), a 
pupil of al-MaidanI, lived in strict seclusion in his 
house and in the old mosque at NlsSbur, of which 
he was Imam and died on the 30 Ramadan 544 = 
31 Jan. 1150. Of his works there has been pre¬ 
served his dictionary of Arabic infinitives with 
Persian explanations, the Tady al-Masddir., cf. 
Loth, A Catalogue of the Arab. Mss. in the Li¬ 
brary of the India Office., N®. 994—^996; Biblio¬ 
thecae Bodleianae cod. mss. or. cat., i. N®. 1089. 

Bibliography'. A’akut, Phe Irshdd al-Arib 
ila Mdrifat al-Adib (ed. D. S. Margoliouth), 
i. 414—416; SuyutI, Bughyat (z/-(Kairo, 
1326), p. 150; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit., i., 293._ (C. Brockelmann.) 

al-BAIHAKI, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husain 
B. ‘AlI b. Musa al-KhosrUdjirdI, Arab author, 
authority on Tradition and Shafi‘l Fakih bom 
in Sha‘ban 384 (Sept. 994) at Khosrudjird in the 
district of Baihak, 20 parasangs from Nisabur, ob¬ 
tained on his wide travels, a thorough knowledge 
of Tradition and of Dogmatics after the doctrine 
of al-Ash‘arI. Returning home he was soon sum¬ 
moned to Nisabur, to expound ShafiT Fikh ac¬ 
cording to his own great Compendium of the legal 
opinions of the master (JCitdb Nusus al-Imam al- 
Shaffi in 10 Vols. cf. Bibliothecae Bodleianae 
codd. mss. or. cat., i., 828). He died there on the 
ioil> Djumada I. 458= 9<h April 1066. An auto¬ 
graph copy of his great compendium on Tradition 
Kitdb al-Sunan via 'l-Atkar or Kitdb al-Sunan 
al-Kabir is preserved in Cairo (cf. Fihrist al- 
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KutubkhZne al-Khidtwtye^ i., 352). A criticism of 
this work, entitled al-Dxaiuhar al-Nakl fi 'l-Radd 
'■ala 'l-Baihaki by '^Ali b. 'Othman b. al-Turko- 
manl (died 747 = 1346) was printed in two vo¬ 
lumes, Haidarabad, 1316 (1898). On his conception 
of prophecy cf. K. Nylander, Cber die Upsalaer Hs. 
der Dat^il al-Nubuwwa des Abu Bakr Ahmed al- 
Upsala, 1891. Of his chief work cm Ethics, 
the al-DidmP al-Musannaf fi Shu'ab al-Imdn (on 
the title cf. Goldziher in the Revue de rUistoire 
des Religions^ xxvi, 133 et seq.') there are Mss. in 
Cairo (Fihrist^ i. 324), in the Escurial (H. De- 
renbourg, Les mss. arab. de 1 'Escurial., ii. 743, 2) 
and in Leipzig (Vollers, Katalog. der isl. u. s. -w. 
Hss. der Universitatsbihliothek za N*. 319). 

Letters to ^Amld al-Mulk and al-Djuwaini, father 
of the Imam al-Haramain are given by al-Subkl, 
Tabakdt., i. 272 et seq.\ iii. 210 et seq. 

Bibliography. Ibn lOiallikan, N*. 27; 
Yakat, Mu'djam , 804: Subki, Tabaidt al- 
ShdfPiya., iii. 3; SuyutI, Tabakat al-Huffdz.^ 
xiv., 13; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtschreiber., 203; 
do. Shafi^iten.^ 407; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit.., i., 363. (C. Brockelmann.) 

BAIHAKI, Abu ’l-Hasan 'AlI b. Zaid, also 
called Ibn Funduk, historian. Of his works there 
has only survived his Tdriyt-i Baihak (Persian), 
a history of his native district of Baihak in Kho- 
rasan which was completed on the 4* (according to 
Rieu the S*) Shawwal 563 (l2'h July 1168); cf. 
Pertsch, Verzeichnis (Berlin), p. 516 (N". 535); Rieu, 
Supplement (London), p. 60 et seq.\ E. Kahl, 
Persidskija., arabshija i tureckija rukopisi Turkcs- 
tanskoi publiinoi biblioteki., N®. 9®, p. 8 et seq. 
No manuscripts have as yet been discovered of 
his work in Arabic on universal history men¬ 
tioned by HadjdJI lUiallfa (v., 544), entitled 
Mashd) ib al-tadjarib wa ghavidrib al-ghardyib ; 
quotations from it are given by Ibn al-Athlr (ed. 
Tomberg, xi. 249) and in the Tdrikh-i Diihdn- 
kushay of Djuwaini (cf. Barthold, Turkestan etc., 
ii. p. 32). According to Djuwaini the work was 
a continuation (dhait') of the Tadjdrib al-umam 
of Ibn Miskawaih; it is fairly certain that its 
title contains an allusion to this work; neverthe¬ 
less the author himself (in his Td’rikh-i Baihak) 
describes his work as a continuation of the 
Ta^rikh-i Yamini of “^Utbl. 

Nothing is known either from his own works 
or from other sources of the career of this author. 
As to his family, he tells us that his grandfather 
Abu Sulaiman Funduk was summoned as Kadi 
and Mufti (bakadd wa fatwd dddan') from Siwar 
near Bust to NishabOr by Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni and his vizier Abu ’l-Hasan Maimandi, 
and afterwards on giving up his office acquired 
an estate in the district of Baihak. We further 
learn that the author’s father was born on i th 
Siawwal 447 (24'!' Dec. 1055), died on 27>h Dju- 
mada II 517 (23<h August 1173) and spent 20 
years in Bukhara. The author himself was at the 
court of Sultan Sandjar in Safar 543 (21 * June— 
19th July 1148), when the latter received a query 
(apparently on religious matters) in Arabic and 
Syrian from the Georgian king Demetrius. Bai- 
haki was commissioned to answer this question 
in the same two languages and performed his 
task very successfully (Cod. Mus. Brit Or. 3587, 
fol. 94a—1> seql). 

The Ta rikh~i Baihak contains a full account 
of the geography of the Baihalf district, of its 


taxation, of various princes and governors, of men 
bom in Baihak, who had distinguished themselves 
by religious or political activity etc. This small 
w'ork which is preserved in good manuscripts is 
really worth editing; as a source for information 
on the history of culture it has been almost en¬ 
tirely reglected and is not even mentioned in the 
Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie. Some notices 
from it have been given by W. Barthold in his 
Turkestan w epochu mongolskago nashestvija as 
well as in his essay Zur Geschichte der ^ffdriden 
(Orientalische Studien., Festschrift zu Ehren von 
Th. Nbldeke., Vol. i. p. 175). (W. Barthold.) 

al-BAIHA^I, Ibrahim b. Muhammad, Arab' 
author, of whose life nothing is known beyond 
that he belonged to the circle of Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
and wrote the adab book Kitdb al-Mahdsin wa 
'l-Masdml., (ed. by F. Schwally, Giessen, 1902; 
reprinted Cairo, 1906) during the reign of the 
Caliph al-Muktadir (295—320 = 908—932). 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

BAIHAKI, Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammed b. Hu¬ 
sain, Persian historian, author of a history 
of the Ghaznawids in more than 30 volumes. Of 
this work only a small part (end of Vols. v.—ix., 
and the beginning of Vol. x.) containing the 
history of the Sultan Mas'od i. (42I—432 = 
1030—1041) has been preserved. The work is 
usually quoted as the Td'ri^-i Baihaki and was 
first edited by Morley under this title in Calcutta 
(1862) in the Bibliotheca Indica and again in 
Teheran more recently (lith. 1307=1889-1890). 
Whether the author himself had given a title to 
the whole work is not known; in the surviving ' 
volumes the preceding part, devoted to the reign 
of SultSn Mahmud is referred to as the TeYriiti-i 
Yamini (e. g. ed. Morley, p. 158) or as the 
MakdmdtA Malimudi (p. 176). There are notices 
(which have not as yet been made known) of the 
author and his work in the Ta^rikh-i Baihak of 
his countryman Abu ’l-Hasan Baihaki (vi. = xii. 
century) [cf. the article on this historian]. Even 
Abu ’l-Hasan had only seen various parts of the 
great work, and not a complete copy. Quotations 
from the earlier volumes (on Sultan Mahmud) are 
found as late as the ix^'^ (xv’*^) century in Hafiz 
Abru (Barthold, Turkestan., i. p. 157 et seq)\ 
no quotations are known as yet from the later 
volumes (on Mas'^ud’s successors). 

Baihaki himself tells that he was 16 years of 
age in 402 (1011-1012) and 65 (p. 246) in Dhu 
’1-Hidjdja 450, so that he must have been born 
about 386 = 996. Abu ’l-Hasan gives his birth¬ 
place as the village of Harithabad in the district 
of Baihak. For 19 years he was in the diplomatic 
chancellory (diwdn-i risdlat) of the Ghaznawids 
under his teacher Abu Nasr Mishkan (p. 759) 
who died in the beginning of the year 431 
(autumn 1039) so that he must have been in the 
service of the state from about 412 (1021-1022). 
BaihaikI was considered too young to be the 
successor of Abu Nasr 1 Abu Sahl Zuzani who was 
appointed in preference to him, was not well 
disposed to him and is said to have afterwards 
done him much harm. Baihal^X sent in his resig¬ 
nation but Sultan Mas‘"ud gracefully declined to 
accept it. The succeeding rulers were not so well 
disposed to him: Baihaki speaks of a misfortune 
which befell him at this time the consequences of 
which he still suffered from 20 years later (in 
reality a little less) while writing his work; he 
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confesses that he was not entirely innocent in the 
matter but says he was dismissed on account of 
his youth (p. 754; he was then about 45 years 
of age!). He was at a later period again active in 
the service of the state; under '^Abd al-Rashid 
(1044—1053) he was at the head of the titwa/t-i 
risalat (p. 122). Towards the end of this reign 
he was, as Abu "l-Hasan tells us, comdemned by 
the Kadi to imprisonment for illegal engraving of 
seals (intihrzani). When the dynasty, a little later, 
was displaced by Toghrul, the usurper had the 
officials of his predecessor 'Abd al-RashId impii- 
soned; Baihaki also had to exchange imprison¬ 
ment by the Kadi {zinda?i) for detention in a 
fortress (Jiahs-i kal^d). Toghrul’s reign lasted only 
57 days; on the fall of the usurper and the res¬ 
toration of the previous dynasty, all the officials, 
including Baihaki were released. According to Abu 
’l-Hasan, Baihaki did not leave the civil service 
till after the death of Sultan Farrukhzad in 451 
(1059) and then devoted himself to his literary 
works; the greater part (to p. 466) of the history 
that has survived to us was however written under 
Farrukhzad; the author was then in the “corner of 
unemployment” (p. 121) having resigned some time 
previously. According to Abu ’l-Hasan he died in 
Safar 470 (24 Aug.—21 Sept. 1077). 

The Ta^rikh-i Baihaki is not a history in the 
strict sense of the word, of a Kingdom or district, 
but contains the memoirs of a Persian official on 
the life of his rulers and their court and on the 
home and foreign affairs transacted or neglected 
at this court. The author says (p. 438) that his 
work is not a '‘■ta^rlih'' in the usual sense of the 
word in which we only read that “some one 
killed this one or some one killed that one”: all 
that he had seen and experienced, is described 
“in length and breadth” (p. 10 tul iva “^ard). We 
therefore have a detailed, first-hand account of 
life at the court of the Ghaznawids under Mas^ud 
as well as of the methods of government in the 
Kingdom founded by Subuktegin and Mahmiid such 
as we possess perhaps for no other Oriental 
Kingdom of the middle ages. The work is also 
an important source for the history of earlier dy¬ 
nasties, especially of the Samanids, on account of 
its numerous excursus on the history of earlier 
times; its utility is somewhat decreased by the 
absence of an index in Morley's edition. Numerous 
excerpts are given by Elliot, History of India^ 
ii. 53 —t 34 i by A. Biberstein-Kazimirski in 

the introduction to his edition of the Dnvdn of 
Manucahri (Paris, 1887, p. 17—131)- 

The portion of the work which still survives was 
composed during the years 450 and 451 (1058- 
1059). It is often said (even by Abu 'l-Hasan 
Baihaki) that the work began with the beginning 
of the dynasty; but Baihaki himself expressly gives 
409 (1018-1019, P- 3tb) as the year with which 
he began his narrative; it was on this account 
that his friend Mahmud W’arrak closed his history 
(about which we know nothing else) with this year. 
From the whole plan of the work it is incredible 
that the long period between the beginning of the 
dynasty and the death of Sultan Mahmud could 
have been treated of in 4’/.2 volumes. Abu ’l-Hasan 
says that besides his historical work, Baihaki also 
composed a handbook for officials (under the title 
of Zlnat al-Kuttab) and gives some interesting 
extracts from this work, which is otherwise quite 
unknown. (W. Barthold). 


BAIHAN al-KASAB, a district in South 
Arabia to the north of the country of the 
Rassas and Upper “’Awalik [q. v.], the most im¬ 
portant of the lands lying between Yaman and 
Hadramawt. It was a centre of early Arab culture 
and has many ruins and numerous inscriptions. 
The population, the most prominent in all South 
Arabia, is capable and enterprising, and the ground 
very fertile because of the numerous springs. 
Baihan al-Kasab is inhabited by a tribe, the 
Mus’abain i. e. the two (sons of) Mus'ab, Ahmad 
and ‘Arif from whom the two branches of the 
tribe, the Al Ahmad and the A 1 ‘Arif, who live 
at enmity with one another, take their names. 
They are allies of the Harib and hostile to the 
Rassas and the Emir of Ma’rib. 

The most important town in Baihan al-Kasab 
is al-Kasab, also called Hisn ‘Abd Allah (after 
a son of . 4 hmad b. Mus‘ab), the residence of the 
‘Akils of all the Mus'abain, with 400 houses, 12 
hisn and 5 mosques. A noble family of great 
antiquity which is mentioned as early as Ham- 
dani in his J^azira^ still lives in al-Kasab. The 
Jews who are here craftsmen (goldsmiths and 
weavers) have a quarter of their own called 
Shirkha al-Yahud, with 50 houses. The trade of 
al-Kasab is very important and a market is held 
every day at which the products of the country, 
especially cotton, are offeied for sale. Of the other 
towns in Baihan al-Kasab we must also mention 
al-Fari‘ (with 50 houses and 3 hisn on the left 
bank of the Wadi Baihan, near which are the 
famous ruins of Mariama with many inscriptions, 
and al-Haradja (with 200 houses and 5 hisyi^ 
where the ‘Akil of all the ‘Arif lives. 

Of mountains in Baihan al-Kasab there must 
be mentioned, besides the two isolated al-Karnain 
which command the Wadi Baihan, the Dhira‘ 
Raidan (2200 feet high in the form of a long 
ridge), which is mentioned in Sabaean inscriptions, 
on the Wadi Khirr and the KaP'a Raidan. This 
mountain which was famous even in antiquity, is 
still held in great reverence and is a place of 
pilgrimage for the people of Baihan, who ascend 
the Kal‘a Raidan on the fifth day of the ‘Arafa 
festival with their families (except their women) 
and sacrifice to the local deities; on the fourth 
day they descend and are received by those they 
have left at the foot of the mountain amid shouts 
of exultation and cries of joy from the women. 

Baihan al-Asfal (also called Bilad al-Sada 
and al-Ashraf) is a continuation of Baihan al- 
Kasab; it consists of the four quite small terri¬ 
tories of Hinu, al-Shatt, al-Hakba with the town 
of al-Hima (with 250 houses and 3 hisn) and 
‘.Asailan (a town of 200 families and 4 hisn). 

Bibliography. Hamdanl, Diazlra (ed. D. 
H. Muller), p. 94, 98 and Index s. v. Baihan; 
H. C. Kay, Yaman., its Early Afedian'al History 
(London, 1892), p. 105, 126; C. Landberg, 
Arabica., v. (Leiden, 1898), i. Beyhan el-Kasab, 
p. 3—63, ii. Beyhan el-Aslal, p. 67—77; H. 
Maltzan, Reise in Siidarabien (Braunschweig, 
1873), P. 3 L°—313- (J- SCHLEIFER.) 

al-BAIHASIYA, name of a branch of the 
Kharidjites, called after their founder Abti Baihas 
[q. V., p. 80]. 

B.AIKAL, a large lake in Siberia; it be¬ 
longs to the watershed of the Yenisei. The lake 
itself seems to have remained unknown to the 
Muhammadan geographers in the Mongol period. 

38 
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The lands around Baikal are called Barhudjin or 
Barkudjin-Tukiim and the people who live there, 
the Barkut (the t at the end of this word 
is the Mongol plural ending) by Rashid al-Din 
(cf. the Persian text in Berezin’s edition, Trudi 
Vostocnago Otdeljenija Archeologiceskago Obsch- 
cestva^ Part xiii. p. 180). The first name is appa¬ 
rently still preserved in the name of a river, the 
Barguzin, which flows into the Baikal from the 
east. In the Turkish inscriptions of Orkhon (viii'h 
century A. D.) the people of this district are called 
Bayirku; whether, as Hirth supposes (Nach-U'orte 
zur Inschrift des Tonjukiik^ p. 7) Lake Baikal 
has taken its name from them is more than 
questionable. Among the Yakuts at the present 
day the word Baikal means “sea”. The name is 
also explained as the Turkish bai kiil (rich lake): 
this explanation also cannot be supported by any 
original authorities. In Europe, Lake Baikal first 
became known by the discovery and conquest of 
the land by the Russian Cossacks (in the xvii>fi 
centmy). _ (W. Barthold.) 

BAIKARA, a prince of the house of Timur, 
grandson of its founder. He was 12 years old at 
the death of his grandfather (Sha'ban 807 = 
February 1405) so he must have been born about 
795 (*392-1393). His father 'Omar Shaikh had pre¬ 
deceased Timur. Baikara is celebrated by Dawlat- 
Shah (ed. Browne, p. 374) for his beauty as a 
second Joseph and for his courage as a second 
Rustam; he was prince of Balkh for a long 
period. In the year 817 (1414) he was granted 
Luristan, Hamadan, Nihawand and Burudjlrd by 
Shah Rukh: in the following year he rebelled 
against his brother Iskandar and seized Shiraz but 
was afterwards overcome by Shah Rukli. Pardoned 
and allowed to go to Prince Kaidu at Kandahar 
and Garm.sir, he stirred up a rebellion there too 
however and was seized by Kaidu in 819 (1416- 
1417). Shah Rukh pardoned him again and sent 
him to India; nothing further is known of him. 
This account which is based on Hafiz-i Abru does 
not agree with what Dawlat-Shah tells us; accor¬ 
ding to the latter {loc. cit.) he went of his own 
accord from Makran to ^ah Rukh, was sent by 
him to Samarkand and there put to death at 
the instigation of Uliigh-Beg; according to other 
accounts he was put to death at the court of 
Shah Rukh himself (in Herat). The year 819 is 
given by other authorities also as the year of 
Baikara’s death. According to Babar(ed. Beveridge, 
f. 163 b.) the name Baikara was also borne by 
a grandson of this prince, the elder brother of 
Sultan Husain; this second Baikara was for many 
years Governor of Balkh. 

Bibliography. The history of the events 
of the first decades of the ix'h (xv'h) century is 
well-knowm to us from the Matla'’ al-Sa’^adain 
of 'Abd al-Razzak Samarkand! [q. v.], following 
Hafiz-i Abru; cf. the extracts (for the years 
807—820) in Quatremere, Notices et Extraits.^ 
Vol. xiv. part. I. On the original text of Hafiz-i 
Abru preserved in a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
(Elliot 422) cf. W. Barthold in ai-Mttzaffarlya 
[Sbornik statei ticenikov bar. Rozena.^ St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1897), p. 25 et seq. (W. Barthold.) 
al-BAILAMAN, the original place of manu¬ 
facture of the swords known as al-bailamdniya.^ 
is sometimes located in India and sometimes in 
\ aman; cf. Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alten 
Araber (Leipzig, 1886), p. 133. 


BAILO. [See balyos.] 

BAINA (.\.), Strictly Acc. constr. of the sub¬ 
stantive Bain'‘’\ interval, then a preposition mea¬ 
ning “b e t w e e n”. — Baina baina ist an adverbial 
expression, which means “of middle quality, of 
middle worth”; al-Hamza 'llatl baina baina is 
“a sound between Hamza and the semi-vowel 
(i. e. Alif) which corresponds to the vowel fol¬ 
lowing the Hamza” (ZIr5«, xvi. 214). According 
to our method of expression this means: when 
Hamza is between tw'o vowels, the glottal stop is 
omitted in certain dialects — among the Koraish 
and particularly among most of the Hidjaz (Ibn 
Ya'ish, p. 1303, s) — but neither in vowel-sequences 
containing u and i did any transitional vowel sound 
arise, nor was a-a contracted. In other words, this 
kind of Hamza is not a sound but what we, fol¬ 
lowing Sievers’ Phonetik (5 Ed., § 408) might call 
the “imperceptible” or “direct” transition from 
vowel to vowel (but w'ithout forming a diphthong). 
The Arab alphabet, which could not represent two 
vowels in direct succession, was to blame for this 
awkward conception. This sort of transition was 
not employed only in the sound sequences In, u-a 
(Sibawaihi, ed. Derenbourg, ii. 169, ,_g; al-Zamakh- 
sharl, Mtifassal.! 2. ed. p. 166, 10 f.); in these cases 
the transitional sound appeared (y a, uwa) espe¬ 
cially when there was a Takhftf. 

Bibliography. Sibawaihi (ed. Derenbourg), 
ii. 168—176; al-Zama khsh arl, Mnfassal (2. ed.), 
p. 166—167; Ibn Ya'ish, p. 1302—1310; cf. 
also the Art. alif. (A. Schaade.) 

BAIRA^ (t.) Banner = Arab, li-wd'. — Bairak- 
dar = standard-bearer. For Mustafa Bairakdar, see 
the Article Mustafa. 

BAIRAM, an Osmanli-Turkish word which 
denotes the two great Musulman festivals: A'«7 kI’- 
bairam “the little festival”, also called Sheker- 
bairam “feast of sweets” on account of the custom 
of making presents of sweetmeats then, is the 
festival on the breaking of the fast ('n/ al-jitr') 
which lasts three days. The boyuk-bairam.^ “the 
great festival”, usually called kurban-bairam.^ “feast 
of the sacrifice”, is the al-atiha which lasts four 
days. A rik‘ab-i humayun., “official reception”, is 
held at the Imperial Palace on each of these two 
festivals. _ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

BAIRAM ‘'ALI- KH AN, Prince ofMerw 
(1197—1200 =: 1782-1783—1785-1786). His father 
was descended from the Tzzaldlnln branch of the 
family of Kadjar which had ruled in Merw from 
the time of 'Abbas I; his mother was of the 
Turkoman tribe the Salor; he himself enjoyed 
among the Turkomans the reputation of being a 
warrior of unparallelled bravery. In the war against 
Murad-Bl (^ah Ma'sum) of Bulffiara he was led 
by his fearlessness into an ambush and fell fight- 
ing; his head was taken to Bukhara and exhibited 
on the place of execution. His second son Muham¬ 
mad Karim succeeded him in Merw; his eldest son 
Muhammad Husain who had devoted himself to 
learning and obtained the name of being the 
“Plato of his age” {Aflatun-i Wakt) remained in 
Mashhad. Cf. Mir 'Abd al-Kerim Bukhari, Histoire 
de PAsie Centrale (ed. Schefer), p. 58 et seq .; 
V. Zukowski, Razvalini Star ago Merwa(^\..V^X.tt%- 
burg, 1894), p. 83 et seq. 

A small fortress (about 900 yards long and 
600 wide) in the southern part of the ruins of the 
ancient Merw, bears the name af KaPa-i Bairam 
'All Khan and has been recognised by V. Zukowski 
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(^Razvalini Starago Merwd) as the latest foundation 
on this site. In a wider sense the name “Bairam 
'^All” is applied to the ruins of the ancient Menv 
generally so that the name has also been given 
to the railway-station near the ruins as well 
as to the Imperial estates {Gosudarewo imjcnije) 
lying there. _ (W. Barthold.) 

BAIRAM KHAN, KHAN'-KHANAN, whose name 
is also spelt Bairam, was the son of Saif ^All 
Beg, and the fourth or fifth in descent from 'AlT 
.Shuler Turkaman. 'Ali Shukr (cf. Babur’s Memoirs^ 
ed. Erskine, p. 30), belonged to the Baharlu tribe, 
and held large possessions in Hamadan etc. His 
son or grandson Shir ‘^All, who seems also to be 
known as PIr 'All, was an officer of Djahan Shah 
BaranI of the Black Sheep. When the dynasty of 
the Black Sheep was overthrown by Uzun Hasan, 
Shir 'All entered into the service of Abu Sa'rd, 
and when that prince was put to death in 1469, 
he became an officer of his son Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. He stayed with him at Hisar Shadmau, and 
there his daughter Pa.5ha Begam became Sultan 
Mahmud’s wife. 

From Hisar Shir 'All went to Kabul and then 
to Shiraz, where he was defeated by the king 
of that country. During his flight, he was seized 
and put to death by the servants of Sultan Husain 
of Herat. Shir 'All’s son Djan 'All Beg settled in 
Badakhshan, which included Kunduz, and became 
a servant of Babur, as also did his son Saif 'All, 
who, according to Ferishta, died as governor oi 
Ghazni. It is Djan 'All who is referred to in 
Babur’s Memoirs (ed. Erskine, 350) under the 
years 903, 905, 910, and also under the yeai 
933 A. H. Bairam was born in Badakhshan, and is 
said to have also been in Babur’s service, but if 
so, this could only be in his early youth. He was 
educated at Balkh and appears to have been an 
assiduous student. Afterwards he came to Kabul, 
and accompanied Humayun to India, and was 
present at the disastrous battle of Kanaudj. .\ftei 
that he took refuge with a Hindu Zamindar in 
Sambhal, which had been Humayun’s appanage. 
He was not allowed, however, to remain there, 
for Shir ShSh sent for him and endeavoured to 
induce him to enter his service. Bairam refused. 
Saying in reply to a remark of Shir Shah, that 
no one who was loyal to his master would evei 
come to disgrace. He and a companion then made 
their escape, but they were recaptured, and Bai¬ 
ram was only saved by the devotion of his com¬ 
panion, who persuaded the captors that he was 
Bairam. Bairam fled to Gudjarat where Sultan Mah- 
mnd offered him service. But he pretended a 
desire to go on pilgrimage, and was allowed to 
go to Surat. There he turned back and eventually 
joined Humayun in Scinde. He accompanied his 
master in his flight to Persia, and distinguished 
himself at the court of Shah Tahmasp by his 
address in sports. He was Humayun’s general in 
Afghanistan and India, and was no doubt the real 
cause of Humayun restoration. He won the battle 
of Machivara (in the Ludhana distrjet) in 1555, 
and it was probably due to him, as much as to 
Humayun, that the humane order was passed which 
exempted the women and children of the van¬ 
quished Afghans from being enslaved. At the time 
of Humayun’s sudden death, Bairam was with Akbar 
in the Pandjab. As soon as he received the news, 
he, at Kalanur, proclaimed Akbar as emperor, and 
caused him to be enthroned (February 1556)- 


When Tardl Beg was disgracefully defeated at 
Delhi by Himu, Bairam caused him to be put to 
death, and this severity is justified by Ferishta. 
Bairam was with Akbar at the battle of Panlpat 
in November 1556, and it was he, we regret to 
say, who killed with his own hand the wounded 
captive, Himu of Rewarl. Bairam’s conduct in 
Tardl Beg’s case, and his minute regulations about 
Akbar’s pleasures (see KhafI Khan, I, 134) show 
that he would not have brooked his ward’s in¬ 
terference. In fact, he looked upon himself as 
being in the place of Akbar’s father and he had 
the title of Khan Baba i. e. the Khan-Father. 

In 1557 Akbar, in fulfilment of a promise made 
by his father, gave his cousin Salima Begam in 
marriage to Bairam, and the wedding was cele¬ 
brated with great pomp al-Djalandur. Previous to 
his marriage with Salima, Bairam had been mar¬ 
ried to the daughter of an Indian Musalman, 
Djamal Khan of Mewat, and she was the mother 
of Bairam’s famous son 'Abd al-RahIm. Neither 
he nor Akbar had any children by Salima. Bairam’s 
overbearing manners, and the influence of Akbar’s 
nurse, Maham Anaga, led to a breach between 
guardian and ward. Bairam was at first disposed 
to submit and to renounce his authority, but the 
conduct of his enemies stung him into resistance. 
He failed and was magnanimously forgiven by 
Akbar. He set off on pilgrimage to Mecca but 
was assassinated at Pattan in Gudjarat by an Af¬ 
ghan in consequence of a bloodfeud (31 January 
1561). His body was afterwards removed by his 
nephew to Ma-shhad. 

Bairam was a Slii'i and it is an evidence of 
his greatness and a credit to Bada^nl, that this 
bigoted Sunni has said so much in his favour. 
He had a literary turn and his DiwTin is still in 
existence. Bada’unI and Ferishta have given several 
extracts from his verses. There are accounts of 
him in the Akbaruama^ and in Ferishta (when 
chronicling his death), and in the Md'asjr al- 
I'mara^ by Shah Nawaz IHi 5 n ( 1 , 381). It is 
chiefly from this last that Blochmann’s notice in 
his translation of the A^tn-i Akbari^ p. 315 is 
taken. There is also a long and interesting ac¬ 
count of Bairam in the Hindustani work called 
the Darbar-i Akbarl^ pp. 157—196, by Shams 
al-'Ulama^ Muhammad Husain. 

(H. Beveridge.) 

BAIRAMlYA, an order of Dervishes, 
founded by HadjdjI Bairam of Angora. The founder 
died there in 833 (1429-1430). His grave adjoins 
the ruins of the temple of Roma and Augustus, 
the walls of which bear the famous inscription, 
the Monuraentum Ancyranum. The Bairam! Order 
is a branch of the Nakshbandls, which is repre¬ 
sented in Turkey in Europe. In Constantinople 
it has settlements in Stambul, Eiyub, Skutarl and 
Kasim-Pasha. 

Bibliography. Gibb, History of Ottoman 

Poetry., i. 299 Anm.; Depont et Coppolimi, 

Confreries religienses., p. S32; HadjdjI Khalifa, 

Dpihan-numa, p. 643. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAIRUT (also written Beirut, Beyrouth and 
pronounced Berut), a town on the Syrian 
coast, 23° 54' n. 1 ., lying on the Bay of St. 
George at the foot of Mount Lebanon of which 
the town is the natural commercial centre; it does 
not, however, belong to the autonomous district 
of Lebanon but is the headquarters of an inde¬ 
pendent Wilayet. 
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Bairut is an ancient Phoenician town which is 
mentioned as early as the Tell al-^Amarna tablets 
(cf. Zeitsc/ir. d. Deutsche?! Pald5ti?ia-Ver. xxx. 
1907, p. 13 et seq^. An independent kingdom i 
about 1400 B. C., next belonging to Gebal (Byblos)^ 
the town fell into the hands of the Egyptians in 
the lime of the Diadochi from whom it was re¬ 
gained by Antiochus III, the great. The town was 
dcbtioycd ])y the Syrian Diodotos Tryphon in 140 
B. C., rebuilt in the time of Augustus by Agrippa, 
and made a Roman Colony (Colonia Julia Augusta 
Felix Berytus). In the following centuries Bairut 
was famous for its academy of Rhetoric, Politics 
and Law: even the earthquake which did much 
damage to the town in 349 A. D., did not affect 
the piosperity of its schools. When in 529 an¬ 
other eaithquake destroyed the town, it recovered 
only with difficulty and so fell at once before the 
advancing Arab hosts under the command of Abu 
‘^Ubaida. 

A period of renewed prosperity for Bairiit began 
with Muhammadan rule. MiFawiya the first of the 
Umaiyadb brought colonists from Persia to people 
the town and the whole district; he also had the 
ships built here with which the first naval expe¬ 
ditions were undertaken. Bairut thus became — 
as it now again is — the harbour of Damascus. 
Intellectual activity was again quickened and a 
series of scholars and traditionists worked m Bai¬ 
rut ; the geographer Yakut calL it a famous city. 

The Crusades brought new' vicissitudes. Balduin I 
of Jerusalem captured Bairut after a siege of two 
months on the 27^ April liio; in 1187 it w'as 
regained by Salah al-Din, in 1197 regained by the 
Crusaders and held till 1291. In the Turkish 
period we find the town in possession of Emirs 
of the house of Ma'n of whom the famous Druse 
prince Fakhr al-Drn(i595—1634) w’as pre-eminent 
in his endeavours to revive culture in the town. 
The Direct Turkish rule — since 1763 — its 
being involved in the wars of Ibrahim Pasha 
against Turkey, and the bombardment by the allied 
English, Turkish and Austrian tleet on the 10— 
I4'li Sept. 1840 again reduced the tow’n to a 
state of desolation. 

Bairut since i860 has experienced a last, great 
development, w'hich however has already passed 
its zenith. The massacre of the Christians in Dam¬ 
ascus and Lebanon in that year caused a great 
influx of Christians to Bairiit; the town became quite 
Christian in character and the Muhammadans now 
form only a third of the population, which is 
about 120,000. Bairut thereby became not only 
the largest town in Syria, next to Damascus, 
but became the intellectual and commercial centre 
of the whole Syrian-Arabian population. European 
schools disseminated European education, printing 
received a great impetus, the union with Damascus 
by railway (since 1895) and the making of a new 
harbour (since 1893) facilitated the traffic which 
consists in the export of products of sericulture 
and silk weaving, of gold and silver work and in 
the importation of articles of clothing, foodstuffs, 
wood tobacco and luxuries. Of recent years Haifa 
has begun to offer serious competition to Bairut. 

Bibliography. Beladhorl. Fuiuh aBbulddn 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 126; VakubI, Kiiab al-hiil- 
dan (/)*//'/. Gcog?\ Arab..^ Vol. vii.), p. 328; 
Salih b. \ ahya, Ta'ilkh Bairut.^ in al-Mash?'ik.^ 
1898-1899; G. le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems (iSgo), p. 40S—410; Ritier, Erdhtnde, 


xvii, 432—456; M. Freih. v. Oppenheim, Vain 
Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf (1899), i. I 
et seq._ G- Kelt..) 

BAISAN (Hebrew Bet She'an, Greek Scythopo- 
lis), one of the first towns conquered by the 
Arabs, inWesternPalestine. A system of dams 
and canals, collecting the waters of several large 
streams, irrigated and drained the neighbourhood. 
To defend the town against the invaders, the 
Byzantine garrison broke through the dams so 
that vast marshes were formed, which still exist, 
in which the Arab cavalry were almost engulfed. 
This obstacle was overcome and Baisan opened 
its gates. It formed part of the e^iind of Jordan, 
created by the new masters of Syria. It was the 
native town of the Fakih Radja^ b. Ilaiwa (died 
about 112 A. H.) famous for his connection with 
the Omaiyads and his influence over ‘^Omar II. 
It was a flourishing town under the Arabs; it lies 
on the verge of a large, fertile plain which con¬ 
nects the plain of Esdrelon with the Ghawr: 
the valley of Jordan was, .as it were, a hothouse 
in which were cultivated the most valuable pro¬ 
ducts, indigo and sugar-cane. To these Baisan 
owed its prosperity. Some authors place here the 
tomb of the celebrated Abu ^Obaida ibn al- Djar- 
rah, one of the conquerors of Syria. Its palm-trees 
were famous — the Hadith mentions them — 
and its wine also which wa.s exported as far as 
Hidjaz. Situated on the route ot armies setting 
out from Damascus or from the Mediterranean 
coast it suffered much during the Crusades; se¬ 
veral battles were fought on the neighbouring 
plains. Taken by Godfrey de Bouillon, abandoned 
during the wars with Saladin, the Cru-saders des¬ 
troyed it in the reign of Baibars. It recovered 
with difficulty from this blow. Its state in the 
time of Yakut was similar to that at the present day 
for he only counted two palm-trees there. In the 
fifteenth century MakrizI describes it as a 
little town. After falling to the level of a miser¬ 
able village it recovered under the Egypti.in 
occupation (nineteenth century). At the present 
day the property of the Sultan with its beautiful 
gardens, abundantly supplied with water, the seat 
of a mudjr^ it has about 3000 inhabitants and is 
in a fair way to increase in spite of the torrid 
heat and the unhealthiness of its climate. Baisan 
has benefitted by the making of the railway from 
Haifa to Dar'a. 

B iblio^rafhy : Bakrl (ed. Wustenf.), p. 188 ; 
Tabari, i. 2157-2158; TirmidhI,.5ff/«Vi, (ed.Bulak), 
ii. 41; Mobarrad, Kamil (ed. Wright), p. 73; 
Akhtal, Dlwan^ p. 3; Aghdni^ ii. 86, ix. 80; 
MukaddasI (ed. de Goeje), p. 162.—163; Vaklit, 
i. 201, 788-789; Ibn al-DjawzI, Safu'at al- 
Safwa^ i, 20 (MS. in the Khedival Library): G. le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems^ p. 411; 
G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land^ pp. 357—364. (H. Lammkns.) 

BAISONGHOR , Ghivath ai.-DIn', son of 
Sh a h R u Wr and grandson of Timiir was ap¬ 
pointed by his father in 820 (1417) to the office 
of chief judge at the court; in 823 (1420) on 
the death of Kara-\ usuf, he took possession ot 
Tabriz and was appointed governor of Astarabad 
in .Safar 835 (October 1431), but he never ascen¬ 
ded the throne; the astrologers having predicted 
to him that he would not live more than forty 
years, he gave himself up to dissipation and died at 
Herat on Saturday, ytn Djumada I 837 (19'H Decern- 
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ber 1433) at the age of thirty six. He was buried 
in the Mausoleum of Princess Gawhar-Shad. An 
artist and patron of the arts, he was a designer 
and an illuminator; in the library, which he had 
founded, forty copyists, pupils of MIr-'All, inven¬ 
tor of the Nasta^'llk script,-were occupied copying 
manuscripts. His example had a considerable in¬ 
fluence on the development of the art of painting 
in Persia in the period of the Timurids. In 829 
(1425-1426) he caused a critical edition of the 
tftahnamah of Firdusi to be undertaken and a 
preface to be written to this work, the longer of 
the two which we possess. The great history 
of the world by Hafiz-i Abru, begun in 826, 
(1422-1423) is frequently called after him: ZubJat 
al-Tawarl^-i Baisonghori. 

B i b li og !■ up hy. Cl. Huart, Calligraphcs et 
miniaturistes^ p. 97, 208, 324, 336; J. Mohl 
in Firdawsi, Livre des Rois {^Shahnamab^^ Vol. i. 
p. XV. note I; Mlrkhond, Razodat al-Safd^ vi. 
212, 213; I^ondemlr, Habib al-Siyar^ iii. Part 
3, p. 116, 123, 130; Geiger and Kuhn^ Grundy, 
dcr iran. Philol.., ii. p. 140 — 144, 205 et riy., 
see Index. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAISON GH OR , second son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Samarkand, grandson of Sultan 
Abu Sa'rd [q. v.], born in the year 882 (1477- 
1478), killed on I0‘h Muharram 905 (17'h Aug. 
•493)' Itt Ibe lifetime of his father he was 
prince of Bukhara; on the death of the latter in 
Rabi' II goo (30’u Dec. 1494—27d'. Jan. 1495) he 
was summoned to Samarkand. In got (1495-1496) 
he was deposed for a brief period by his brother 
Sultan 'All and in 903 towards the end of Rabi' I 
(November 1497) finally overthroivn by his cousin 
Babar. Baisonghor then betook himself to His.ar 
where he was successful in defeating his brother 
Mas'tid and taking the country with the help of 
the Beg I^usraw Shah, who came over to his 
side: he was soon afterwards betrayed by this 
same Beg and put to death. Baisunghur is descri¬ 
bed by his rival Babar as a brave and just prince. 
He was also famous as a Persian poet under the 
name 'Adili; his Ghazal were so popular in Samar¬ 
kand that they tvere to be found in almost every 
house {^Babarnania.^ ed. Beveridge, f. 68 b.) 

(W. Barthold.) 

BAISONGHOR, w.as also the name of a prince 
of the .\k-Kuyunli in Persia, son and succes¬ 
sor of Sultan Va'kiib; he only reigned for a 
short period from 896-897 (= 1490—1492) and 
was overthrown by his cousin Rustam. | 

(W. B.vrthoi.d.) 

BAIT (a.), H o u s e, witli the Arabic article: al- 
Bait the House, i. e. the House of Allah = the 
sanctuary at Mecca, also called al-Bait al-altk 
(the ancient house) or al-Bait al-haram (the holy 
house). Geographical names compounded with Bait 
are frequent, some are given beiow'. — In poetry 
Bait means verse, see Art. 'arud. 

BAIT ai.-DIN,_ [See uteddin.] 

BAIT DJABRIN (DjibrIn) or, after a popular 
etymology: B.\it DitBRiL (Gabriel’s house), a town 
in southwestern Judea. It was the successor of the 
neighbouring town of Maresha, destroyed by the 
Parthians (again discovered in Sand.ahanna) and 
is first mentioned by Josephus (AV//. yud. iv. 8, i, 
where is undoubtedly a corruption of the 

name) and by Ptolemy v. 15, 5 as 
and in the Tabula Peutingeriana as Betogabri. 
In the Palmudic writings the name appears as 


Beth Gubrin. In Roman Imperial times the 
town received the name of Eleutheropolis, 
but this was soon, as was often the case else¬ 
where, superseded by the older name. The Roman 
name appears again among the Christians towards 
the end of the viii'h century but Arab writers know 
only the name Bait Djabrin and the Crusaders 
Bethgebrim which was corrupted to Gibelim. The 
town then fairly important, the seat of a Bishop, 
was conquered in the time of Abu Bakr by 'Amr 
ibn al-'AsI, who acquired an estate there, called 
A\^la after one of his freemen. In the following 
period it suffered much from repeated attacks and 
devastations. According to the account of Stephen, 
a monk of Mar Saba, Eleutheropolis was completely 
destroyed in 796 during a war between Arab 
tribes. It recovered again, however, for Va'kubi 
mentions it in 891 as an ancient town inhabited 
by Djudhamids and a century later it is described 
by MukadJasi as an important emporium though 
it had lost much of its former greatness. The 
Crusaders found it in ruins but built a strong 
fortress there in 1134. Idrisi (1155) knows it as 
a station for travellers; but in the year 1187 it 
was conquered with many other towns in Palestine 
by Salah al-DIn and again destroyed. It was af¬ 
terwards again rebuilt, for it wa.s one of the towns 
conquered by tlie Mamluk general Baibars in 
1244. An inscription over the principal gateway 
tells Us that the fortress was restored in 1551. 
Bait Djabrin is now only a village, containing 
some relics of earlier times. 

Bibliography. Thiersch in Archdolog. 
Anztigi'i\ 1908, 393; P. Thomsen, Loca sancta.^ 
32, 59; Schlatter in Zcitschr. dcs Deutschen 
Palastina-Vcrcins., xix. 225 ct rry.; Neubauer, 
Geographie dii Talmud.^ 122 ct scq. \ Stephanas, 
Acta Sanctorum Martyr.., Tm. iii. 1679; Be- 
ladhorl, (ed. de Goeje), 138; Ibn al-Athir, 67 ;;-o- 
nicon., (ed. Tornberg), ii. 361: Vita Saladini 
auctore Bohaddino., (ed. Schultens), 72 ; Va'ljiibl, 
Bibl. gcogr. arah.., vii. 329; Mukaddasi, ibd. iii. 
i 55 i ‘ 74 ) 184, 186, 192; Ibn al-Falfih, ibd. v. 
103, 109; Vakot, Gcogr. IVortcrbuch (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), i. 776; ii. 19; Idrisi in Zcitschr. dcs 
dcutschcn Palastina-Vcrcins., viii. 123 (of the 
text); Robinson, Palastina., ii. 613—621, 672— 
680; Guerin, Judee., iii. 307—312, 331—340; 
Palestine Exploration Fund., Memoirs., iii. 257 et 
seq.^ 266 etseq.\ G. A. Smith, Historical Geography 
of the Holy Laml^-pp. 22,1 —236. (Fr. Buhl.) 
BAIT .xl-FAKIH, properly B.ait al-FakIh 
Ib.n' 'Udj.vil i. e. the house of the lawyer Ibn 
'Udjail, the name of a town in the Tihama o f 
Vaman, south-east of Hudaida, which first rose 
to prosperity in the xvii'li century when the har¬ 
bour of Ghalefka (Ghalafika) gradually became silted 
up and was for some time of importance as the 
centre of the coffee trade. At the present day the 
town has about 8000 inhabitants. The lawyer, from 
whom it takes its name, is the famous saint Ahmad 
b. Musa b. 'Air b. 'Omar, usually called Ibn 'Udjail 
who died in 690 (1291). There was at that time 
a village here called Ghasana (al-Ghassana) where 
the saint was buried; his grave was a popular 
place of pilgrimage (cf. Ibn Batata, ed. Paris, ii. 
171) and near it arose the later town of Bait al- 
I''akih. Sometimes the adjective al-saghlr (the 
small) is added to this name to distinguish it 
from Bait al-FaMh al-KabIr (great Bait al-FakIh) 
which lies further to the north in the modern 
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district of Badjil and is properly called Zaidiya. 
Niebuhr mentions this town only casually under 
the name of Sadie (sic) in the district of I.oheia, 
near the old town, now in ruins, of al-Mahd]am. 
The old geographers know neither the name Bait 
al-FakIh nor Zaidiya so that this town appears to have 
changed its name in course of time. It is perhaps 
identical with the al-Mahalib mentioned by them. 

Bibliography. Niebuhr, Bischreibung von 
Arabkn^ 226; do., (traiisl. Heron) Travels through 
Arabia., i. 25 ct seq.-. K. Ritter, Erdkunde, xii. 
872 et seq. 

BAIT LAHM, the ancient Bethlehem. The 
Arab geographers describe the town as the birth¬ 
place of Jesus, where there are an incomparably 
beautiful church (the Basilika built by Constan¬ 
tine), the grotto where Jesus was born, the graves 
of David and Solomon (which Christian tradi¬ 
tion had previously located here, cf. R. Hart¬ 
mann in Zeitschr. des deutschen Palastimi' Vereins, 
xxxiii. I So et seq.) and the palm mentioned in 
the Kor'an (Sara 19, 25) — a most wonderful 
tree for there are no other palms in the district. — 
The description given by Bishop Arculfus of 
Bethlehem dates from the earliest period of Arab 
rule, about 670: the town had then a low wall 
without towers. On the approach of the Crusaders 
in 1099 the Saracens laid everthing waste except 
the convent of St. Mary. The Franks rebuilt the 
town, but in 1187 it was regained with many 
others by Saladin. In 1244 Bethlehem was 
devastated by wild hordes from IHjwarizm, 
hostile to the Christians; and in 1489, the strong 
fortress was razed to the ground, the town-wall 
torn down and the buildings, including the con¬ 
vent, destroyed, .\fter this blow the town had a 
chequered existence for a long period and it is 
only in recent centuries that it has somewhat 
recovered. Bethlehem, where no Jew dared live 
in Christian times, has always preserved a marked 
Christian character even in the Muhammadan 
period. The number of Muhammadans has always 
been insignificant. In 1831 the Christian popu¬ 
lation, which has a reputation for being quarrel¬ 
some, drove out the Muhammadans and refused 
to pay a new tax and after another rising in 
1834, Ibrahim Pasha had the Muhammadan quar¬ 
ter pulled down. 

Bibliography. Istakhri, Bill, gtogr. aiab. 
(ed. de Goeje), i. 57 ct seq.-, Mukaddasi, ibd. 
iii. 172: Ibn al-Fakih, ibd. v. loi; IdrisI in 
Zeitschr. des deutschen Baldstina- Vereins, viii. 
p. 9 of the Arabic text; 'All of Herat in Guy 
le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 299 
ct seq.\ Yakut (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 779; P. 
Thomsen, Loca sancta, 39 et seq.', Wilken, Gc- 
schichte der Krcu^A'ige, vi, 635; Ibn al-Athir, 
Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), xi. 361; Robinson, 
Paldstina, ii. 379—385; Tobler, Bethlehem in 
Baldstina, (1849); Guerin, Judee, i. 120 et 
seq .: Palestine E.xploration Fund, Memoirs, iii. 
28 et seq., 83 ct seq .; Palmer in Zeitschr. d. 
dcutsch. Paldstina-Vercins, xvii. 89 et seq. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

BAIT AL-Mi^DIS. [See al-kuds.] 

BAIT .vl-MAL, means treasury, especially 
that of the state and is applied not only to the 
actual building in which the financial business 
of the state is transacted but also in a figura- 
Uve sense to the national exchequer or Fiscus. 
The beginnings of the institution of a Bait al-Mal 


may be traced to the time of Muhammad; for by 
his time there had arisen the conception of pro¬ 
perty common to the Muhammadan community. 
The Caliph ‘Omar is traditionally regarded as 
the official founder. It was he who first drew up 
Diwans i. e. lists of payments and instituted a 
system of accountanting; he also recognised that on 
the gradual transition from the policy of plun¬ 
dering to' permanent occupation of the conquered 
lands it would be impossible for the land to be 
divided up like portable booty {ghantma'). There 
thus arose an immense common property (/aP) the 
rent from which went to the state treasury. The 
importance of the Fiscus, which had hitherto 
been an unknown conception to the Arabs, there¬ 
by increased to an enormous extent. Wellhausen 
(^Arab. Reich, p. 28 et seq) has shown how the 
opposition to this new conception of the state led 
to revolts and finally to the murder of the Caliph 
‘Othman. The Mai al-Muslimln was instituted in 
contrast to the Mai Allah. When political condi¬ 
tions became more stable and the Persian and 
Byzantine machinery of government was taken 
over, it naturally followed that the political con¬ 
ception that was in existence before the time of 
‘Omar and was adopted by him, triumphed and 
with it the idea of the Bait al-Mal was carried 
out, in theory and practice. In practice in place 
of the Bait al-Msl of primitive times there was 
instituted the Dazvaw'itt al-Amwal i. c. the com¬ 
plicated machinery which was concerned with the 
income and expenditure of the various Muham¬ 
madan lands. To describe the history of the Bait 
al-Mal in practice would mean writing the history 
of the financial policy of all Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries. This is impossible here. Like all institutions 
of the early Muhammadan period however, the 
theory of the Bait al-Mal gained importance with 
the development of Muhammadan Law. Only those 
receipts of the Fiscus recognised by theory were 
regarded as legal while all other sources of the 
state’s revenue were considered rnukUs i. e. illegal 
receipts. This distinction survived into the Turkish 
period and indeed still exists at the present day. 

The Bait al-Mal is controlled by the Imam or 
his representative. The following are the main 
legal sources of revenue of the state. 

I. Kharddi (land-tax) and djizya or djdliya 
(poll-tax); in each of these the idea of income 
from the faP is apparent; 2. Zakdt (alms-tax) also 
called '^ushr (tithe) when it is derived from agri¬ 
cultural land; since a merchant’s wares are also 
liable to zakat according to definite rules, the tax 
has been legalised as ’’u.dir-, 3. KJiums i. e. the 
fifth of the booty and receipts that were regarded 
.as similar (e. g. those from mines or Treasure 
Trove); 4. Mawdrith hashrlya i. e. the falling of 
an estate to the Fiscus in the absence of other 
heirs (^asabdt). This assumes the legal administra¬ 
tion of the Bait al-Mal. 

These receipts could not, however, be used for 
any purpose of the state that the authorities wished; 
the income from no. 2 was ear-marked for the poor 
and needy, the collectors of this tax, the miiallafa 
kulubuhum, the purchase and liberation of slaves, 
for debtors, those fighting in the holy war and for 
travellers (Kor’an, ix, 60). There were also strict 
rules regarding the application of no. 3, with 
reference to Korean, viii, 42. Only i and 4 are 
allotted unreservedly to all purposes of the 
treasury. In practice no one has ever troubled 
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about these demands of theory and indeed the 
legal names have sometimes been applied to very 
illegal exactions. At any rate Muhammadan rulers 
have never been so strict and scrupulous with the 
public monies as countless anecdotes on this point 
from the early period of Islam would have us be¬ 
lieve. It was not till the introduction of European 
control or of a constitution that this state of affairs 
improved. 

For Bibliography and further information see 
the above mentioned technical terms. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

al-BAIT al-MUKADDAS. [See al-kuds.] 
BAIT RAS (the original form found in poetry; 
locally it is also pronounced Bait al-Ras with the 
emphasis more or less on the article; this spelling 
is also found in the histories of the Crusades), 
probably the ancient Capitolias, a ruined 
site of the Byzantine period, an hour’s journey 
to the northwest of which lies an insignificant 
village, of the Kaimakamat of Irbid (^Adjlun), of 
the same name. Fortified under the Byzantine 
Emperors, it is mentioned among the towns con¬ 
quered in the Djund of Jordan, of which it after¬ 
wards formed part. 

Its wine was praised by the pre-Islamic poets, 
such as Nabigha Dhobvani and Hassan b. Thabit 
and retained its fame in later times. All trace of 
cultivation of the vine has now vanished from the 
village though it is very favourably situated for 
this enterprise. The Omaiyad Caliph Yaztd I is 
said to have been born there. One of his succes¬ 
sors Yazid II, a famous drinker came to settle 
here with his favourite Hababa. Of the Kasr built 
by him, we think the remains may be found in 
the ruins which have been taken for those of an 
ancient church. Hababa died and was buried here. 
Yazid followed her soon afterwards; his tomb is 
believed to be at Irbid. 

Bait Ras is also the name of a village famed 
for its wine, near Halab. 

Bibliography. Nabigha Dhobvani, Diwan 
(ed. Derenbourg), xxvi. lo; Akhtal, Dtwan (ed. 
Salhani), 207, 19; Ibn Khordadhbeh (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 78; Yakut, i. 776— 77 , *'• *463, ^n*- 
II ; xiii. 165—66; Tabari, ii. 1463; Schumacher, 
Pella a/iJ Northern AjluHy p. 154—68; 
“^Aini, MS. in the Khedival Library, xi. p. 150; 
Bakri, Diet, ge'ogr., p. 189; Baladhori (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 116; Ibn “^Asakir, MS. in Al- 
Azhar,_Cairo. (H. Lam.mens.) 

BAITAR (also Bait.ar, Biatr from the Greek 
iTTiatTfo;), smith, veterinary surgeon. Although 
the nomad Arabs were fairly advanced in vete¬ 
rinary science from their own experience and 
practice as herdsmen and cattle breeders, foreign 
wandering veterinary surgeons, who as the ety¬ 
mology of the name shows came to them from 
the Byzantine Empire and from Syria, enjoyed 
a special reputation. Like the wandering wine- 
merchants these surgeons set up their booths at 
the great fairs of '^Ukaz, Dhu ’ 1 -Madjaz etc. and 
exerci.sed their art which consisted chiefly in blood¬ 
letting and attending to wounds. The Baitar appears 
to have often also applied his skill to human 
beings, for the ancient Arab poets use the word 
in the sense of physician. 

B ib Iioj^ r ap hy. S. Frankel. Die aranidischen 
Frenidworicr.^ p. 265 ; Djawallki’s Mii^arrab., ed. 
E. Sachau, p. 15; P. Anastase, al-Baitara ’'imia 
'l-a'^rdb.^ in al-Mashrik., i. (1898); Nabigha, ed. 


Ahlwardt, 5, 15 ! al-Afnia^iydt., ed. Ahlwardt, 
3, 8; Tirimmah in Lisan al-Arab.^ v. 156; 
Farazdak, ed. Hell, 484* I. The oldest work 
of the Arabs on horses is by Ya%ub Ibn Akhl 
Hizam (died 289 = 902) preserved in ma¬ 
nuscripts viz. the Kitdb al-furuslya wa shiyat 
al-khail., Brit. Mus. 1305, and the Kitdb al-baitara.^ 
Brit. Mus. 813, Paris, Bibl. Nat., N®. 2815, 2823. 

(J. Hell.) 

al-BA'ITH (a.), the “Awakener” (on the day of 
the Resurrection) one of the 99 names of Allah. 
BAIYINA (a.). Proof. Name of Sura xcviii. 
BAIYUMIYA, a religious order, founded 
by Sidi “^All b. al-HidjazI b. Muhammad, bom at 
Baiyum in Egypt in 1108 (1696). The order be¬ 
longs to the Kadirlya. Its founder, miikaddam of 
the lOjalwatlya, renewed the ritual of the Bada- 
wiya, to which he gave a more stimulating character 
and made stricter by more stringent exercises. 
There are settlements of this order in Arabia 
(Djidda and Mecca) in the Euphrates and Indus 
valleys; the mother-Zswiya is in a village near 
Cairo. The dhikr of the order consists in calling 
out yd Allah! with an inclination of the head 
and crossing of the hands on the breast, followed 
by raising the head and clapping the hands. 

Bibliography. Depont et Coppolani, 
Confreries religienses., p. 336; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians., i. 332; ii. 208. (Cl. Huart.) 
BA^A. [See buk^a.] 

BAKALAMUN. [See abD kalamC.v, p. 94.] 
BAKAR ‘Id (vulg. Bakra ‘Id , i. e. cattle- 
festival), the name_ commonly employed in India 
for the festival of Td al-.^dha [q. v.] 

.aL-BAKARA, “the Cow”, Title of Sura II, 
socalled from the story related in verses 63—68 
of the purificatory offering of the Israelites, Num. 
xix and Deuteronomy xxi, ,—9. 

BAKARGANDJ, or Backergunge, a district 
of India, in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in the joint delta of the Ganges and Brahma¬ 
putra. Area: 4, 542 sq. m.; population (1901): 
2, 291, 752, of whom 68°/^ are Muhammadans. 
Their predominance may be inferred from the 
fact that the local dialect is commonly known as 
Musalmanl. The name is derived from Agha Bakar, 
a servant of the Nawab of Murshidabad early 
in the l8ii’ cent. The headquarters are at Ba- 
risal, an important centre of river traffic through 
the Sundarbans. 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BA KH AMRA. a place in ‘Irak the exact 
situation of which cannot now be fixed. Accor¬ 
ding to Mas‘udl it belonged to the Taff [q. v.], 
the frontier district between Babylonia and Arabia 
and was 16 parasangs (about 60 miles) from 
Kufa. Yakut says it was nearer Kufa than Wasit. 
Bakhamra is famous in the history of the ‘Abba- 
sids from the decisive battle which took place 
there between the army of the Caliph al-Mansur 
commanded by ‘Isa b. Musa and the troops of 
the ‘Alid Ibrahim b. ‘Abd Allah, in which the 
latter fell in 145 (762). The Aramaic place-name 
means “wine-vaults”; cf. the analogous appella¬ 
tion Karyat al-‘Inab =: “Grape-town”, of a place 
in Palestine (northwest of Jerusalem). 

Bibliography-. Yakut, AhPdJam (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), i. 458; Mas‘udi Murudj al-dhahab 
(ed. Barb, de Meynard et P. de Courteille) vi. 
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194; Weil, Gesch. Jer Cfialifen^ ii. 55 (wrongly 
vocalised Bachimra). (M. Streck.) 

BAKHARZ, a district in Khorasan be¬ 
tween Nisabur and Herat with the market place 
of Malm as its chief town; it was the home of 
'=Ali b. Hasan b. Abl author of the Dum- 

xat al-kasr (see below) and of the poets Tadj 
al-DIn isma^il and Saif al-DIn b. Muzaffar (died 
658 = 1260). 

B ib 1 iog !■ ap hy. Barbier de Meynard, Dic- 
tionnaU c de la JWse^ p. 74: Muhammad Hasan- 
Khan, MiBdt al-bulddn^ i. 150; Edw. G. Browne, 
Literary History of Persia^ ii. 355; Muhammad 
^Awfi, Lnbah aLAlhab^ i. 68; ii. 156; Rida 
Kull-Khan, AladjinuP al-Fitsahd^ i. 244. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BAKHARZI, "A LI n. al-Hasan b. 'Ai.l b. 
AF.t’L-TAIVIll AL-SaI!AKHI AEU’L-K.tSI.M or Abu’i.- 
Hasax, died 467, author of a continuation to the 
Yatimat al-dahr (and sometimes covering the 
same ground as the Tatimmat al-Yanma) called 
liinnvat al-Kasr soad'Csrat abl a/LAsi\ of which 
a copy in the Library of Tadj al-Mulk in Isfa¬ 
han suggested the composition of the Kharida to 
'Imad al-Din. The author states in the preface to 
the Dnmya that after having received a good 
education at home, he wondered from 434 to 464 
visiting first Nisabtir and Herat, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his home, then Marw, Baiyt, Raiy, 
Isfahan, Ilamadltan, Baghdad, B.tsra and Wasit: 
he gives a list of the famous men uhose acquain¬ 
tance he made at each of these places, e. g. Tha- 
^alibl at XlsabUr: since this author's death-date is 
given as 429, this implies an earlier visit. He 
devoted himself to fikh according to ShafTi’s 
system before studying adab. and at the lectures 
of Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah b. Yusuf al-I)]uwainl 
(died 438 according to Sain^ni) in 'Nisabur he 
made the acquaintance of Muhammad b. Mansur 
al-KunduiI, afterwards vizier to Toghril-Bek. A 
satire by Bakharzl on this person, beginning uith 
the auspicious word akbala, is said to have won 
him the favour of the latter, who, when the 
Seldjuk Sultan entered Baghdad in 447, took 
Eakharzi in his suite: or, according to another 
account accepted a eulogy from him when in 
Baghdad, rewarded him handsomely for it, and 
extolled his perform.ance. After spending some time 
in B.asra, Bakharzl entered the service of the Vi¬ 
zier as scribe and was advanced in the “bureau 
of correspondence”. In 455 Bakharzl was per¬ 
mitted to recite a eulogy before the caliph Ka^im: 
the people of Baghdad had not at first admired 
his poetry, but by going to reside at Karkh, and 
mixing with the learned and unlearned there he 
was aide to get rid of “the chilliness of the Pei- 
sians'’, and win the approval of the metropolis. 
At some time after this date he retired to his 
native place where he died in Phu'l-Ka“da 467, 
of a blow inflicted at an entertainment by a Turk, 
who was never punished for the murder. 

The most famous lines of Bakharzl are those 
in which he consoles his patron Kunduil for his 
self-inflicted emasculation. After this vizier's fall 
B. seems to have been on friendly terms with 
Nizam al-Mulk, whose library supplied to a great 
extent the material for the Dnmya. 

This w'ork, of wEich MSS are common, is in 
seven 

I. Bedouin and Hidjazene poets. 


2. Poets of Syria, Diyarbakr, Adharbaidjan, the 
Iljazlra and the Maghrib. 

3. Poets of ‘Irak. 

4. Poets of Raiy and the Djibal. 

5. Poets of Djurdjan, Astrabad, Dihistan, Kumis, 
Khwarizm, MawarS’ al-nahr. 

6. Poets of Khurasan. Kuhistan, Sidjistan, 
Ghazna. 

7. Adab-writers. 

In some M.SS it is followed by a selection 
from the author's poems, of which a bulky diwan 
once existed. 

Bibliography. Preface to the Dnmya'. 
Yakut, Dictic/iary of Learned Men.^\. 121—12S. 

(D. S. Margoliouth.) 

BA KH RAh a place-name often corrupted 
in books and manuscripts. In place of Bahr, Bahra' 
or Nadjra’, Bakhra’ ought to be read, as the etymo¬ 
logical conjectures of the Chroniclers, who derive 
the name from bakhara.^ “to have an evil smell'’, 
show. An ancient fortress on the limes protecting 
the southern frontier of Palmyra, afterwards in 
possession of the family of No‘man b. Bashir. It 
was there that the Caliph Walk! II met his death 
while fleeing from the rebels who were pursuing 
him. The erroneous statements of Yakut would 
lead one to look for Eakhra' on the borders of 
Irak, Hidjaz and Syria but this does not agree 
with the topographical information in various 
accounts of the route of Walid II on his flight. 
The other authorities wrongly place Battra” in 
the neighbourhood of Damascus, Hims or oftener 
still that of Tadmur, some miles distant from it. 
More recent explorers have rediscovered Bakhra^ 
in the ruins of on old fort, four hours’ journey 
south of Tadmur, disproving the above locations. 
Bibliography. Agtdni.^ iv. 143, 148; vi. 
135 el se(/.\ Tabari, ii. 1796; Mas‘udi, Tanbih 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 419; Yakut, i. 158, 523; 
hi. 805; iv. 173; Wellhausen, Das arab. Beich.^ 
p. 219, 222; Zeitschr. d. dentschen Palastinn- 
ft’/iV//r, xxii. 148; xxiii, 116; B. Moritz, Tb/ag'/-. 
der Palmyrene. .Nlap. (H. Lam.MENS.) 

BA KHSH l. a word (probably from the Sanskrit, 
bhikshn) which appears in East Turki and Per¬ 
sian during the Mongol period; it denotes in 
the first place the Buddhist priesthood and 
in this meaning is equated to the Chinese IIo- 
shaiig, Tibetan Lama and the Uighur Toin. Writers 
of Turkish origin also, who had to write documents 
destined for the iMongoI and Turkish population, 
in Uighur script, were called Bakhshi; according 
to Babar (ed. Beveridge, p. loS’) it was also the 
name of the surgeon (d/arriili) among the Mongols, 
In the Empiie of the Indian Moghuls, the Bakhshi 
was an official of high rank who had charge of 
the registration of a body of troops and had to 
pay them. At the present day, among the Cal- 
I mucks, Mongols and Manchus, the word denotes 
a high spiritual rank; among the Kirghiz (in the 
dialect forms Baksi and Baksa) it is applied to 
the diviners and magicians who heal the sick by 
exorcisms, among the Turkomans to the bards 
(among the Kir gh iz also the Baksi accompanies 
his conjurations with the notes of his musical 
instrument, the Kobuz). 

Bibliography. Histoi; e des Mongols de la 
Perse par Raschid-eldin, publ. par M. Quatre- 
mere (Paris 1836), p. 184 el seq.', W. R^adloff, 
Proben der Volkslitteratur der turkiseken Sldmme 
Siid-Sibiriens.j Vol. iii. Text, p. 46 el seq. (exor- 
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cisms of the Baky); A. Diwajew, /z oblasti 
kirgizskish vjerovanij^ Baksy^ kak lekar i koldiin 
(Kazan, 1899, with illustrations). On theTurkoman 
bards cf. A. Samojlovic in the journal “•Shivaja 
Stari?ta" i_907, p. 4. (W. Barthold.) 

BA KHSH ISH (p., verbal substantive from bakh- 
shldan “to give”), means in Persia properly a pre¬ 
sent given by a superior to an inferior, while the 
present given to a superior by an inferior is called 
fishkcsh (first fruits) and presents exchanged be¬ 
tween equals are called tdaruf (“mutual acquain¬ 
tance”). Hence the word comes to denote gratuities 
given by strangers and travellers and is further 
wrongly applied to anything thrown into a bargain, 
court-fees as well as to a sum given to bribe a 
judge or official (properly rishwai). These illicit 
gains are euphemistically called Madakhil (income) 
by the Persians. 

Bibliography. Miss Pardoe, The City of 
the Sultan.^ ii. 4; Edw. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians.^ p. 68. (Cl. Hu.art.) 
BA KH TAWAR KH AN, a favourite eunuch of 
the Emperor Awrangzeb, vho gave him the rank 
of 3000 horse and made him his head-steward 
(gnlr-sama/i). The universal history, written in 
Persian, entitled MiPat al-Alam.^ is usually ascri¬ 
bed to him, and he indeed claimed for himself the 
authorship of it, but it was undoubtedly com¬ 
posed by his friend, Muhammad Baka [q. v.], whom 
he had induced to come to the court of Awrang¬ 
zeb, and for whom he obtained a high official 
rank. He died in 1096 A. H. (1685 A. D.) 

Bibliography. Elliot-Dowson, History of 
India., vii., 150 ryy.; 'Ritw, Catalogue of Persian 
MSS. in the British Museum, iii. 890 sqq. 
BA KH TIGAN or PIc.vgan, now usually called 
Darya-i NIrIz, the largest salt lake in 
the province of Ears in Iran. 

The existence of lakes in the Koile Persis be¬ 
came known to the Greeks after the time of 
Alexander, cf. Strabo, xv. 3, i. — The .-\rab 
geographers as a rule enumerate five lakes; their 
identification is not absolutely certain and the 
readings of the names very divergent. Before 
Istakhri there is only one reference, viz. in Ibn 
Khordadhbah. 53, to the Lake of Bakhtigan or 
Lake of Djubanan, though its name is not men¬ 
tioned. Istakhri mentions: i) the Lake of Bakh¬ 
tigan, often written Badjakan in the manuscripts, 
belonging to the circle {Kura') of Istakhr: 2. the 
Lake of Dasht Arzan, in the circle of Sabur; 

3. the Lake of Tawwaz, with many variants, in 
Sabur at Kazarun; 4. the Lake Djankan at Shiraz; 
5. Lake Basfahuya in the circle of Istakhr. He 
also gives the name Buhairat Badjfuz to Lake 
E.akhtigau. Mukaddasi gives: I. Bakhtigan, also 
called Badjakan; 2. Dasht Arzan; 3. Kazarun; 

4. Djankan; 5. Bashfuya. Lastly Yakut gives: I. 
Badjakan; 2. DashPawzan; 3. Tawwaz; 4. Dj aw- 
dhan; 5. Djankan. Our modern maps give: I. 
Lake Bakhtigan under the name of Niriz; 2. the 
very small Lake of Dasht-i Ardjan under the same 
name; 3. the Lake of Kazarun as Daryaca-i Shirin 
or Famiir; 4. the Lake of Shiraz as Daryaca-i 
Maharlu. A fifth larger lake, further to the north, 
in the district of Sarhadd-i Cahar Langa, called 
Daryaca-i Kaftar, is not mentioned by the older 
geographers. The name Basfuya, Ba.shfuya, — in 
Hamd Allah al-Mustawfi Basafiiya, — is only the 
name of part of Lake Bakhtigan and perhaps 
identical with Badjfuz. As the lake consists of 


several sections, which are only connected by 
narrow arms, it has always borne several names. 
As its extent has undergone great variations, 
individual parts of it may have sometimes formed 
separate seas. Thus the name Badjfuz, Basafuya 
or Djubanan is applied to the northern end; 
whQe Bakhtigan and Niriz belong properly to the 
south end. The northeast corner is also called 
I.ake Nardjis at the present day. 

The lake is the basin of a district from which 
there is no outflow, into which flows the Kurr 
or Rudkhana-i Band-i Amir, which is formed by 
the confluence of the Rudkhana-i Kam Flruz and 
the Farawab, now the Pulwar. The lake is excee¬ 
dingly shallow. A quarter of a mile from the 
shore it is only knee-deep. In consequence the 
evaporation is very great and the water very salt. 
In the dry season the lake is surrounded by a 
girdle of salt incrustations. Hydrologically it is 
not a mountain lake but intermediary between 
this and the great salt deserts frequent in central 
Persia, called Kawlr. The Lake has been surveyed 
by Capt. H. L. Wells. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khordadhbeh (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 48, 53; Kudama (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 195; Istakhri (ed de Goeje), p. 121 et seq.\ 
Mukaddasi (ed. de Goeje), p. 455 ; Yakut s.v.— 
B. Lovett, Surveys on the road from Shiraz to 
Bam, in the Journ. of the Royal Geogr. Soc., 
xlii. (1872), 202 et seq.\ H. L. '^it\\i,Siirveying 
Tours in Southern Persia in Journ. of the 
Royal Geogr. Soc., N. S., v. (1885), 138 et seq.-, 
George N. Curzon, Persia and the Persian 
Question (1872), s. ind.; G. le Strange, The 
Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 6, 277—279, 
298; the same, Mesopotamia and Persia under 
the Mongols, from the Nuzhat al-Kulub of 
Ilarnd Allah Mustawft : Asiatic Society Mono¬ 
graphs, vol. V. Maps: those of Mirza Saiyid 
Hasan Shirazi, according to '‘■Map of parts of 
India and Persia, compile.! in the office of the 
trigonometrical branch, Survey of India , at 
the request of Col. Ross, Polit. Resident in the 
Persian Gulf "; Map of Persia (in 6 sheets) 
compiled in the Simla Draxoing Office, Surrey 
of India. (E. Herzfeld.) 

BA KH TI. Penname of Sultan Ahmad I; cf. 
Gibb, A History of Ott. Poetry, iii. 208. 

BAKHTISHU', a family of physicians of 
Syrian origin, which was originally settled in 
Ejundai Sabur. Djurdiis b. Bakhtlshu', who 
was chief of the hospital there and had already 
made a name for himself as a writer on medical 
subjects, was summoned thence to Baghdad in 
148 (765) to attend the Caliph al-Mansur who 
was suffering from a disorder of the stomach. He 
so won the latter’s confidence by a successful cure 
that he was prevailed upon to stay in the capital. 
In 152 (769) however, Djurdiis himself fell ill, 
and, as he wished to die in his native place was 
allowed by the Caliph to depart in great honour. 
He had left his son B a kh 11 sh u' as his deputy 
in charge of the hospital on being summoned to 
Baghdad. When, during the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mahdl, his son al-Hadl fell very ill, Bakhtlshtf 
was summoned to Baghdad and succeeded in curing 
the Crown Prince. The latter’s mother al-Khaizuran, 
however, took the side of her own physician Abu 
Koraish against him and to avoid further jealousies, 
the Caliph allowed him to return to Djundai Sabur. 
In 171 (787) Hariin suffered from severe headaches 
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and had Bakhtlshu'^ summoned again to Baghdad 
and appointed him chief physician. He died about 
185 (801). When he attended Dja'^far b. Yahya 
al-Barmaki in 175 (791) he recommended him his 
son Djibra^Il as medical attendant. By success¬ 
fully curing a favourite slave of Harun's, whom 
he healed of a hysterical paralysis, he won the 
confidence of the Caliph and was appointed his 
private physician in 190 (805). But, during the 
last illness of Harun at Tus in Persia, he was 
too candid in the exercise of his duty as medical 
adviser and fell into disgrace. 

A bishop, whom the Caliph consulted in plaee 
of him, incited Harun still further against him 
and he was finally condemned to death. The 
Vizier al-Fadl managed to prevent the execution 
of the decree and Harun’s son al-.\min again 
appointed him Court physician. When the latter 
was overthrown by his brother al-Ma^mun, DjibraTl 
was imprisoned and did not receive his freedom 
till 202 (817) when the vizier al-Hasan b. Sahl 
required his services. Three years later he again 
fell into disgrace and was superseded by his 
son-in-law Mikha^Il. In 212 (827) al-Ma’mun 
had again to send for him, as Mikha^il 
was unable to give advice regarding an ill¬ 
ness of the Caliph. He did not live long to 
enjoy the favour of his master, who in gratitude 
for his rapid recovery, replaced him in his office I 
and in the enjoyment of his property which had 
been confiscated, for he died the following year. 
He was buried in the Sergius cloister at al- 
Mada^in. His son Bakhtishu' succeeded him 
and accompanied Ma’’mun on his campaigns in 
Asia Minor. In the reign of al-Wathik, the second 
successor of al-Ma^mun, his rivals succeeded in 
having him banished to Djundai Sabur. In the 
last illness of this Caliph, he was again sum¬ 
moned to attend him but only reached the capital 
after his death. Under al-Mutawwakil he practised 
for twelve years in great esteem but was then 
banished to al-Bahrain. He died in 256 (870). His 
son 'Ubaid .Allah was a financial official of 
the Caliph al-Muktadir, who confiscated his pro¬ 
perty on his death. His widow then married a 
physician who instructed her son Ujibra’ll in 
the art of his forefathers. The latter however, 
received his real education in Baghdad whither 
he had gone almost immediately after the death 
of his mother as his stepfather would not give 
him his inheritance. His fame reached Persia 
after he had cured an ambassador from Kerman 
so that the Buwayhid ‘‘Adud al-Dawla summoned 
him to Shiraz. He afterwards returned to Baghdad 
however and never left it except for short periods 
on being summoned to consultations at various 
courts. He declined an invitation from the Fatimid 
al-'AzIz to settle in Cairo. Fie went to Maiya- 
farikln in answer to a summons from the Mar- 
wanid Mumahhid al-Uawla Abu Manslir and the 
latter refused to allow him to return. He died in 
this town on the 8<h Radjab 396 (12'h .April 1005). 
Here lived also his son .Abu Sa'id ‘^Ubaid- 
allah, a friend of Ibn Botlan, who died in the 
sixth decade of the fifth century A. H. Of him 
alone, literary works have survived to us, it 
appears, while the works of his ancestors are 
lost. His chief work was the Tadhkirat al-Hadir 
wa Zac! al-Mnsafir of which an extract under the 
title of al-RaiCiia al-Tibbiya fi 'l-FufiTm al-Ada- 
biya IS preserved in Gotha (see Pertsch, Die arab. 


\ Hss. der herzogl. Bibliothek^ N®. 2024), Paris (de 
Slane, Catalogue des mss. ar.^ N^. 3028, 2), London 
{Catalogus codd. or. qui in Ahis. Brit, ass,.^ ii. codd. 
an, N®. 984, 4) and in the Escurial (Casiri, Biblio¬ 
theca Arabico-Hispana.^ N®. 884, i). He treats in 
50 chapters of as many philosophical terms which 
are used in medical works. Of his Kitdb al-Khaivdss 
mud/arrab al-Manajf there has only been preserved 
an extract on the Manafi*^ al-Hayawan in Paris 
(see de Slane, op. cit..^ N®. 2782) and London 
(see Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the 
Arabic Mss. in the Brit. Museum.^ N®. 778). 
Finally we also possess from his pen a treatise 
on love as a disease {Kitdb aKishki Maradan.^ 
see Catalogus codd. orient. Bibliothecae Academiae 
Lugduno-Batavae N®. 1332). 

Bibliography’. al-Nadim, Kitdb al-Fihrist.^ 
p. 296; Ibn Abi Usaibi^a (ed. A. Muller), p, 
123—148; Ibn al-Kifti (ed. J. Lippert), p. 158— 
160, 100—loi, 132—146, 102—104, 146—151; 
Wustenfeld, Gcsch. der arab. Arzte und Natur- 
forscher.^^. 14—185 \.cc\qtc.^ Hist, de la medecine 
arabe.^ i, 371; Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. 
Lit.., i. 236.,^ 483. (C. Brockelmann.) 

BAKHTIYAR, Aiiu Mansur ‘^Izz al-Da\vla, 
son of Mu^izz al-Dawla, the Buy id, born 331 
(942-943), succeeded on the death of his father 
356 (967) to the dominion which he had con¬ 
quered. His reign was not a brilliant one as 
he lived solely for sensual pleasures and was 
distinguished only for his great physical strength. 
He soon came into conflict with the Turk Subuk- 
tigin and was only victorious by the aid of his 
ambitious cousin ^Adud al-Dawla; when the latter 
seized Baghdad, the capital, in 364 (975), he had 
Bal^tiyar imprisoned but was ordered to return 
to bars by his father Rukn al-Dawla and left 
Bakhtiyar the dominion over al-Trak. On the death 
of Rukn al-Dawla in 366 (976) '^Adud al-Dawla 
again advanced against Bakhtiyar and defeated 
him at Ahwaz. Bakhtiyar had thereupon to eva- 
cate al-^Ir 3 k and to hand over his vizier Ibn 
Bakiya [q. v.] who was particularly obnoxious to 
“^Adud al-Dawla; in return he received from ^Adud 
al-Dawla the metins of retiring to Syria. On the 
way he was persuaded by Hamdan to go to al- 
Mawsil, but at once had the latter seized; his 
brother Taghlib, Lord of al-Mawsil asked him to 
give him up, promising in return to replace him 
in Baghdad. As soon as ‘"Adud al-Dawla heard of 
this, he advanced against him, and put his troops to 
flight near lakrit; Bakhtiyar himself was captured 
and put to death by order of the victor in 

367 (978). _ 

Bibliography'. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Cairo, 
*299)1 * 54 - Ihn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), viii. 

425 et seq. 

BAKHTIYAR KHALDJI. [See muhammad 
bakhtiyar KHALiql.] 

bakhtiyar NAMAH, also known as the 
History of the Ten Viziers, a Muhammadan 
imitation of the originally Indian story 
of Sindbad or the Seven Viziers. Like its pro¬ 
totype it consists of a single narrative which forms 
a framework into which a number of other sto¬ 
ries, which in this case are closely connected with 
the main story, are inserted. J'he story may be 
briefly told: the son of king Azadbakht is aban¬ 
doned by his parents on their flight, soon after 
his birth, found and brought up by robbers and 
with them ultimately taken prisoner by the king. 
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The latter, being pleased with him, takes him, 
under the name of Bakhtiyar, into his service. 
When he has attained a high position, the jealousy 
of the viziers is aroused, who, taking advantage 
of an accident, cause him to lose the king’s 
favour and he and the queen are thrown into 
prison. To save herself the queen declares that 
BaWitiyar has tried to seduce her. For ten days, 
the ten viziers, one after the other, try to per¬ 
suade the king to condemn Bakhtiyar to death; 
the latter however always manages to have the 
execution put off by telling a story suiting his 
predicament. WTien finally on the eleventh day 
the execution is definitely to take place, the robber 
captain, who brought him up, appears and proves 
to the king that BakhtiySr is his son. The viziers 
are thereupon executed while Bakhtiyar becomes 
king in place of his father, who abdicates in his 
favour. — The book is extant in Persian, Uigm, 
Arabic and Malay versions (there is also a modern 
version in Fellihi). The story was originally written 
in Persian and the oldest Persian version, which 
we possess, appears to have been composed about 
600 A. H. The Uigur (preserved in a manuscript 
written in 838 A. H.) as well as the Arabic ver¬ 
sions, of which one is found in the Thousand and 
one Nights, are closely connected with this Per¬ 
sian version. A much later Persian adaptation (ed. 
Ouseley) comes from India, where the story was 
also put into verse in a MatJinawi in 1210 A. H. The 
Malay version is also derived from the later Persian. 

Bibliography, Chauvin, Bibliographic des 
ouvrages arabes,^ viii. 13—17 and 78—89; Contes 
Arabes,^ Histoire des dix visiers (Bakhtiyar Name), 
traduit par R. Basset (1893); Noldeke in the 
Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch. Morgetil. Ces., xlv., 97—143; 
Ethe in the Grundriss dcr iranischen Philologie,, 
ii. 323—325; G. Knoes, Historia decern vezi- 
rortim et Jilii Regis Azad Bacht (1807); Alf 
Laila (ed. Breslau), vi. 191 et nv/.; The Bakh¬ 
tiyar Nameh or story of Prince Bakhtiyar and 
the Ten Viziers from a ms. in the collection of 
Sir W. Ouseley, 1801 (new edition by W. A. 
Clouston, 18S3). (J. Horovitz.) 

BAKHTIYARI, the chief tribe of Luri- 
s t a n, of Iranian origin, partly nomads and partly 
sedentary, inhabit the mountains of Southern 
Persia between Burudjird and Cahar-Mahall in the 
East, the mountain spurs above Dizful, Shustar 
and Ram-IIormuz in the west, the river of Dizful 
in the north and a lifle drawn from Deh-Yar to 
Kumisha in the south (Layard in the Journ. of 
of the Geogr. Society, London, xv. 6 et seql). They 
fall into two great groups, the Haft-Lang and the 
Cahar-Lang. The tribe of the Bindnni seems to be 
autochthonous. The Bakhtiyaris are of middle size 
and strong physique, and have brown complexions 
with long black hair and aquiline noses (see 
Khanikoff, Memoire stir VEthnographic de la 
Perse, p. io8). The MamasenI (contracted from 
Muhammad Husaina) in the district of Kal'a-i 
Sefid claim a great antiquity and say they are 
descended from Rustam; one of their tribes even 
bears the name Rustam. By their advance on 
Teheran, the Bakhtiyaris gave the Persian revolution 
powerful support in 1909 [cf. ANCJUMAN, p. 358'']. 

Bibliography. Fr. Spiegel, Eranische 
Alterthumskunde, i. 353 ; Revue du Monde Mn- 
sulnian, viii. 1909, p. 480; E. G. Browne: The 
Persian Revolution (Cambridge, 1910), p. 266, 
pp. 298—306. (Cl. Huart.) 


Al^BAin, the “Enduring One”, one of the 
names of God [see allSh, p. 303a]. 

BAKI, the greatest of Ottoman lyrical poets, 
properly called Mahmud “^Abd al-Baki, bom in 
Constantinople in 933 (1529-1527) the son of a 
Mu^a dhdh in of the Muhammadlya; learned at 
first the saddler’s trade and afterwards studied 
law to prepare himself for a judicial career. In 
962 (1555) Sultan Sulaiman to whom he had 
dedicated a congratulatory Kasida on his return 
from Persia, attached him to the court, where he 
also enjoyed the Imperial favour of Selim II and 
Murad III. After being successively Kadi of Mecca 
and Constantinople and three times filling the 
office of Kadl-'Askar of Anatolia and Roumelia, 
he died on the 23 Ramadan 1008 (7 Nov. 1600). 
Remarkable for the purity of his style, Baki is 
the most enthusiastic, but not the most exaggerated 
of the Persianising school which has dominated 
Turkish poetry down to the xixth century. 

Bibliography. J. von Hammer, Baki's, 
des grossten turkischen Lyrikers, Diwan, Vienna, 
1825 (contains less than half the complete 
Diwan); do., Geschichte der osmanischen Dicht- 
kunst, ii., p. 360; E. J. W. Gibb, A History 
of Ottoman Poetry, iii. 133; Bakl’s Diwan, 
Ghazallyat, ed. by R. Dvorak (vol. i. appeared 
in 1908); do., Baki als Dichter, in the Zeitschr. 
d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch., xlii. 1888, p. 
560 ef seq. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAKI'’ al-GHARKAD (also briefly called AL- 
Bak:I‘), the cemetery of Medina. The 
name denotes a field, which was originally co¬ 
vered with a kind of high growing black berry; 
there were several such Bakin’s in Medina. The 
place was and is situated at the south-east end of 
the town, outside the modem town-wall through 
which a gateway, Bab al-Baki^, gives admittance to 
the cemetery (see the map of Medina in Caetani, 
Annali, ii. i, p. 73). The first to be buried in 
al-Baki was ‘Othman b. Maz'un, the ascetic com¬ 
panion of the Prophet; the latter’s daughters, the 
little Ibrahim, and his wives were also buried here. 
It gradually became an honour to be granted a last 
resting-place here among the relatives of Muham¬ 
mad, the Imams and Saints. The graves of the 
famous dead had memorials and domes built over 
them by their descendants; the dome of Hasan b. 
‘All for example, rose to a considerable height as 
Ibn Djubair informs us. When Burckhardt visited 
the place after the invasion of the Wahhabis, he 
found it the most wretched of all the cemeteries 
of the East. Like the grave of Hamza at Ohod 
and Kuba’, al-Baki” is one of the Ziyara places of 
Medina where the pilgrims are accustomed to pray. 

Bibliography. Ibn Djubair (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 195 et seq.\ Burckhardt, Travels (London, 
1829), ii. 222—226; Burton, Pilgrimage to al- 
Medinah and Mcccah (London, 1857)1 u. 31 et 
seq.', Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der Stadt Medina 
(Gottingen, i860), p. 140 et seq. 

(A. J. W’ensinck.) 

al-BAKILLANI, AdU Bakr b. ‘.\lI b. al- 
Taiyib, Arab author and dogmatist, a pupil 
of Abu ’l-”.\bbas b. Mudjahid al-Ta’i al-Basrl, who 
was a pupil of Abu ’ 1 -Hasan al-Ash”arI, died on 
the 23 Dhu ’ 1 -Ka‘da 403 = 6 June 1013 at Baghdad. 
He was famous for his polemical writings. He 
introduced new ideas into the Kalam from Greek 
philosophy or perhaps from the dogmatics of the 
Eastern Church, such as the conception of atoms. 
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of empty space and the view that an accident 
can not he the bearer of another accident and 
that an accident cannot last through two units 
of time. Of his works there has only survived 
the Kilab fi I^Jjaz al-Kor'‘an (pr. Cairo, 1315 = 
1897), according to Ibn al-'Arabi in SuyutI, Itkan 
(Cairo, 1278, Vol. ii. p. 134) the best work on 
this subject. Ibn Ilazm mentions also in his Faisal 
his Kitab al-lstibsar fi 'l-KoFan and his Kilab 
fl Madhahib al-Karamita. 

B ib Ii0a p hy \ Ihn Khallikan (Bulak, 1299), 
N". 580; A. F. Mehren in Travaux dz la IV'"a’ 
session da congy'es inlennai. des orient.^ St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, 1876, Vol. ii. (Leiden, 1S79), p. 228: 
M. Schreiner in Actes du Vlll‘'a congr'es in- 
iernai. des orient, tenii cn iSScf a Slockliol/n ct 
a Christiania.^ Sect. i. (Leiden, 1S91), p. 108. 

(C. Brockkl.man.\’.) 

al-BAKIR (a.J the .Splitter i. e. the Investigator, 
a name of the Imam Miihamniad b. 'AU [9. v.]. 

BAKKAM (a.), Brazilwood, an Indian dye- 
wood, obtained from the Caesalpinia sappan which, 
when decocted, gives a red dye, and is also used 
in therapeutics as a styptic and desiccant for 
cancer. The root yields a poison which works 
quickly; it is mentioned in a verse by al-A'sha. 
The dictionaries erroneously give it as a synonym 
of 'andam which rather means “Dragon’s blood", 
a kind of resin. Bakkam appears to be an arabi- 
cised word of foreign origin (LisSn aKArab., .viv. 
318: Tuip/ aKAriis, viii. 204). (Cl,. Huart.) 

BAKKAR, a fortified island in the river 
Indus, situated in 27’43' N. and 68^ 56' E.; 

it is a limestone rock, 800 yards long by 300 

wide, and about 23 feet in height. As early as 

1327 it was considered a stronghold of some im¬ 
portance, and different States contended for the 
possession of it. It changed hands several times 
before it was delivered up to an officer of the 
Emperor Akbar in 15 74; the Kalhora princes 

obtained possession of it in 1736, and it was sub¬ 
sequently occupied by the Afghans until it was 
captured by Mir Rustam Khan of Khairpur. The 
Mirs of Khairpur ceded it to the British in 1839, 
Bibliography. A. W. Hughes, Gazellcer 
of the Province of Sind.^ (2 d ed., 1876^ s. v. 
Bukkur; Imperial Gazetteer of India., id. 
BAKLIYA, a Karmatian sect, which arose 
in the Sawad of Wasit in 295 (90S) under the 
leader-ship of a certain Abu Ilatim. He is said 
to have forbidden his people to eat garlic, leeks 
and turnips, but otherwise to be vegetarians for 
he forbade the slaying of animals. This is pro¬ 
bably the explanation of the name Bakllya. He 
abolished religious observances, and gave other 
prescriptions, which we do not exactly know. 
When the Bakllya, allied with the Beduins of the 
neighbourhood under Mas'^ud b. Huraith and others 
began to plunder, the Caliph sent Hariin b. Qharlb 
with troops against them; he scatteied them and 
slew numbers of them in 316 (928). 

Bibliography. Mas^iidl, Tanbih (ed. de 
Gocje), 391; “Arib (ed. de Goeje). 137; Ibn 
al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), viii. 136; de Sacy, 
Expose de la religion des Driizes., Introduction^ 
210; Friedlander in Xhiz fournal of the Amertcan 
Orient. Soe., xxix, no ct setj. 

BAKR 15 . W.ViL, a great Arab tribe, be- 
onging to the Ma^addi (Ismalli) group. Their 
g e n e a o g y (omitting one or two unimportant 
links) is: Bakr b. Wahl b. Kasit b. Hinb b. Asad 


b. Rabr'a b. Nizar b. Ma^add. Allied tribes were 
amongst others the Taghlib and Anz, subordinate 
tribes the Ja^kur, lladam, al-IIarith, I^ushm and 
‘^AU, Other important subordinate tribes were the 
Phuhl, ‘^Idjl, Hanifa, Kais and Shaiban. 

They lived in the Tihama of Vaman, the ^ a- 
mama and Bahrain as far as the borders of Meso¬ 
potamia. We find them here in the time of the 
Caliphs Abu Bakr and ^Omar. In later times, 
they gradually pressed into northern Mesopotamia, 
where they inhabited the district still called after 
them Diyar Bakr [q. v.] as neighbours of the 
Taghlib who had been settling in Mesopotamia 
since the Basus war [q. v.]. After the break-up 
of the Ilimyaritic kingdom under I)hu Nuwas 
they were able to send larger divisions to Meso¬ 
potamia In the time of the Caliph Mu'^awiya they 
advanced thither in large bodies. By Diyar Bakr, 
however, the Arab geographers and historians 
understand not only the district in Mesopotamia 
but also their earlier settlements in Vamama and 
I Bahrain. Diyar Bakr formed a part of Diyar Rabra 
which also comprised the land of the Taghlib, so 
that we often find one and the same place (e. g. 
the town of Xi'^-ibin (Nisibis) and the valleys ot 
Abass (Ahadd) and Shubaith) sometimes said by 
the geographers to belong to Diyar Rabi'^a and 
sometimes to Diyar Bakr or the Taghlib. There 
were also settlements of the Bakr in Persia (espe¬ 
cially in the province of Khorasan). 

The following districts in Mesopotamia belonged 
to them: Amid (the ancient Amada) the capital, 
now usually called Diyar Bakr (but officially known 
also as Kara Amid, “black Amid“, from its dark 
basalt walls), Is'ird or SPirt (a small town), Hini 
or Hani (with iron mines, a medium sized town), 
Dunaisir (a fairly large town with a large market), 
Hisn Kaifa (with fortifications), Hizan, Maridin 
(Mardin, a fairly large town on the summit of a 
hill), Maiyafarikin (Mifarkin, said to have been the 
finest town in Diyar Bakr) and Ra^s ‘^Ain. Besides 
these the following settlements of the Bakr arc 
mentioned among others: al-Afakil, Khuwaitli, 
Djafr Ba'ith, Dhat Ridjl, Dhat al-^Unkuz, Khiisaf, 
Futaima, Shahib, al-Mia, Muthalvkab, Kulba, Firad. 

The following were watering places of the 
Bakr: Dhu Kar (near Kafa, see below), al-Uinw, 
Salman, Shaiyitan (or Shaitan:) and Kalawtan (in 
the Badiya of Basra); Wadis: A^afi (belonging 
to the Shaiban), Thar^ar (afterwards belonging to 
the Taghlib); Mountains: Aswad al-^F^ariyat 
and al-Tiir al-Barri (\ belonging to the Shaiban). 

The following belonged jointly to the' Bakr and 
the Taghlib: I^u ’I-Hanasir, Dhu 'I-Kutb, al-Ha- 
niiita, al-Faiyad, also called al-Malahi („place of 
amusement” given as two different places in 
Hamdam, Dj aztra , p. 105, -3 and Wustenfeld, 
Register^ p. no), the Wadi al-Mathawl, and 
mount Aban. 

Hamdam further mentions a number of settle¬ 
ments (mostly in the Tihama of Yaman, the rea¬ 
ding of the names of which is partly uncertain 
(cf. Diazuy p. 123, =,,—124, .,). 

In the time of the Djahihya they worshipped 
idols. As such are mentioned; Uwal (in ancient 
times Bahrain bore this name) whom the Taghlib 
also worshipped, Dhu ’ 1 -Ka'bain (in earlier times 
the tribal god of the lyad). al-Muharrak in Salman 
(specially revered by the 'Idjl). The latter, like the 
idols Manat and 'Dzza mentioned in the Kor’an 
(cf. Sura liii. 19, 20) we also meet with in proper 
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names of the Bakr. A portion of the Bakr (the 
Taimallat, Dubai^a and a part of the Idjl) pro¬ 
fessed Christianity. 

History. We first meet with the Bakr b. 
Wa^il in the fourth century. At this period they 
were making raids from Bahrain and Yamama 
into the adjoining kingdom of Persia, in alliance 
with the Tamlm and the 'Abd al-Kais. Shapur II 
advanced into Bahrain against them (about 350) 
and wrought great carnage amongst them and the 
two other tribes mentioned, took many of them 
prisoner and settled them in Persis (Ahwaa, Taw- 
wadj, and Kirman). In the fifth century we find 
them under the sway of Yaman. About the middle 
of this century al-Hudjr Akil al-llurar, a prince 
of the house of the Kinda, succeeded in uniting 
the Central Arabian tribes, among them the Bakr 
and the Taghlib, into an alliance. Under his suc¬ 
cessor 'Amr al-Mahsur this alliance seems to have 
broken up; and the chief of the Taghlib, Kulaib 
Wa^il whose haughtiness has become proverbial 
(“haughtier than Kulaib W.’’) undertook the leader¬ 
ship of the Bakr and Taghlib for a time (about 
the beginning of the tenth decade of the fifth 
century). When the latter was murdered by his 
brother-in-law because he, so the story goes, had 
wounded Sarah, the camel of the tatter’s aunt 
Basus, there broke out the so-called “Basus War” 
between the Bakr and the Taghlib (under the 
leadership of Muhalhal, the brother of Kulaib) 
which lasted for forty years with longer or shorter 
intervals. Five great battles are mentioned of the 
first period of this war: '^Unaiza near Faldja (the 
victory remained undecided), Waridat (Taghlib 
victorious and DjassSs was wounded), Hinw (Bakr 
victorious) Kusaibat (Ta gh lib victorious) and Kidda 
also called Tihlak al-Limam (in this battle the 
Bakr inflicted a decisive defeat on the Taghlib). 
Tired of this mutual decimation and fearing their 
decline, the Bakr and the Taghlib applied to al- 
Harith b. ‘Amr al-Maksur, chief of the Kinda. 
He was succe.ssful in making peace between them 
for some time, and placed one of his sons, Shu- 
rahbll, over the Bakr and another, Salama, over 
the Taghlib. In order to guard himself from their 
raids into Syria, the Emperor Anastasias made a 
treaty with al-Harith, whereupon the latter with 
his warlike hordes turned his attention to the 
Lakhmid kingdom of HIra. He defeated the army 
of king al-Nu'man III and .seized almost all his 
possessions (with the exception of Hira itself) in 
the year 503. Thereupon Kubadh king of Persia, 
also made a treaty with al-Harith and handed 
over to him the revenues of a district of Hira on 
condition that the Bakr and the tribes allied to 
them should refrain from incursions into Persia. 
Under Kubadh’s successor, Khusraw I (Kisra) 
Anushirwan, al-Mundhir III succeeded in inflic¬ 
ting a decisive defeat on al-Harith whom Kubadh 
in the last years of his reign had appointed king 
of Hira in place of al-Mundliir and he was scar¬ 
cely able to save himself and a handful of faithful 
followers by flight. Al-Mun^ir thereupon had more 
than forty members of the princely house of the 
Kinda executed, then seized Harith himself whom 
he likewise beheaded (about 529). The struggle 
between the Bakr and the Taghlib had mean¬ 
while broken out again on the flight of Harith, 
and when Shurahbll, the leader of the Bakr fell 
in a battle with the Taghlib under Salama at 
Kulab, a watering-place of the Tamlm (the so- 


' called “first day of Kulab”), and the Himyaritic 
kingdom under Dhu Nuwas broke up about the 
same time and had to yield to the superior Abys¬ 
sinian power, the Bakr applied to al-Slundhir III. 
The latter finally succeeded in appeasing both 
tribes of the Wa’il and had 80 goats given to 
him by each as a pledge of peace. This was the 
end of the Basus War (about 525). 

The Taghlib then went into Mesopotamia while 
the Bakr remained under the Lakhmid rule of 
Hira. We next find them following al-Mundhir III 
to Syria in his campaign against the Ghassanid 
chief, al-Harith al-A‘radj (in 554). They showed 
the same adherence to ‘Amr b. Hind, the successor 
of al-Mundhir, who owed his great success against 
the Ghassanids in Syria to them and to the last 
Lakhmid chief al-Nu‘man Abu Kabus. When ‘Adi 
b. Zaid intrigued with the Persian king Khusraw 
Parwlz against the latter and aroused his enmity 
towards him, because he had imprisoned and 
executed the poet Zaid, father of ‘Adi, he took 
refuge with his family among the Shaiban. He 
left his treasure and armoury (about 1000 shields) 
with the SJjaiban chief and surrendered to Khusraw, 
who threw him into prison and put him to a violent 
death (according to another account he died of 
plague). lyas b. Kabisa, chief of the tribe of Taiy 
who was made king in Hira in place of al-Nu‘man 
by Khusraw, then demanded that HanI should 
give up the treasure and armoury of al-Nu‘man. 
When he refused to do so and the Bakr at the 
same time began to make raids into ‘Irak, Khusraw 
sent an army against them under lySs. In this army 
were the Taghlib and Namir under al-Nu‘man b. 
Zura, the lyad and the Kuda‘a tribes of Mesopo¬ 
tamia under l^alid b. Yazid al-Bahrani and two 
detachments of Persian cavalry, each of 1000 men, 
under Hamarz and Khanabarin. The Bakr under 
HanI were encamped at Dhu Kar. After Haul on 
the advice of Hanzala b. Tha‘laba of the sub¬ 
ordinate tribe of ‘Idjl had divided al-Nu‘man’s 
arms among the Bakr, a battle took place here, 
one of the most famous in Arab history, which 
has often been celebrated by poets (cf. i/iUr alia 
AgJmni^ xx. 139-140). The Bakr inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Persians; Khalid, Khanabarin and 
Hamarz were slain, the latter by al-Harith b. 
Shank, called Hawfazan, and the whole army was 
scattered. According to one account the battle of 
Dhu Kar was not fought till some months after 
the battle of Badr, according to another and more 
reliable story it was fought soon after Muhammad’s 
appearance as a prophet in Mecca. It may however 
have taken place some time earlier, somewhere 
between 604 and 610. According to one legend 
the Prophet himself is said to have prayed for the 
Bakr during the battle, and on hearing of their 
success to have said that they owed the victory 
to him. After the battle of Dhu Kar the Bakr 
appear to have remained independent till their 
adoption of Islam. 

Their chief battles with the Tamlm must have 
taken place in this period. During the dry season 
the Bakr used to let their cattle graze on the 
lands of their neighbours, the Tamlm, and were 
thereby tempted lo make inroads into their terri¬ 
tory which naturally gave rise to strife between 
the two tribes. Of battles between the Bakr and 
the Tamlm, there are mentioned amongst others, the 
battles of Zuwairain (Bakr victors), al-Harir (Bakr 
victors), Safh, Sulaib, al-Sitar (Tamlm victors), Safar 
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(at Dhu Kar, Tamm victors), IJjabala (fortress near 
W. Sitara), Khuwaiy (Bakr victors), Ra’s 'Ain 
(Tamim victors), IDjifar (Bakr victors), Salman 
(Bakr victors), al-Ka' and al-Ghataa (this was 
the last battle between them in the Djahillya). 

In the so-called year of the deputations, (g = 630) 
a portion of the Bakr also sent a deputation to 
Muhammad and adopted Islam, whereupon Mu¬ 
hammad placed al-Mundhir b. Saw! over them and 
the Abd al-Kais. On the death of the prophet a 
section of the Bakr including the Kais b. Tha'laba, 
under al-Hutam b. Dubai'a made a’raid into Katif, 
seized a large part of Bahrain and installed al- 
Gharur, a scion of the LaHimids (a son or brother 
of the last Lakhmid chief al-Nu'man Abu Kabus) 
as king. Abu Bakr sent an army from Medina 
against them under al-'Ala b. al-Hadrami and the 
latter defeated them at the fortress' of Djuwatha, 
supported by the Tamim and those of the Bakr 
who had remained faithful to him, of whom may 
be mentioned the Shaiban under al-Muthanna b. 
Haritha; their leader al-Hutam fell, al-Gharur was 
taken prisoner and became a convert to Islam. 
The Bakr likewise supported Khalid b. Walid 
when he advanced from Yamama to Ubulla (on 
the Persian Gulf in the S. E. of 'Irak) against the. 
Persians. On his arrival in Nibadj, his army of 
about 10,000 warriors, was reinforced by 8000 
Bakr, who lived in tents in I^affan (in northern 
Irak), under the above-mentioned al-Muthanna' 
with their help he defeated the Persians and the’ 
Christian Arab tribes allied with them, including 
some of the Bakr amongst others, at Kazima (two 
days journey froin the later Basra, the' so-caUed 
Battle of Chains’ ), Waladja (near the great arm 
of water connecting the Euphrates and the Tigris) 
and Ullais in the year 12 (633). Khalid, on being 
summoned to Syria by Abu Bakr in 13 (634), 
gave Muthanna command of the troops in Hira. 
He defeated the Persians near the ruins of Babylon 
and saved the Muslim troops under Abu 'Ubaid, 
who had been defeated by the Persians at the 
“Battle of the Bridge”, from utter annihilation. In 
the second year of the reign of the Caliph 'Omar 
al-Muthanna died at Dhu Kar, after inflicting 
another deci.sive defeat on the Persians at Buwaib 
(a canal_ on the Euphrates, east of the later Kufa). 
After his death the Persians sought in vain to 
win over the Shaiban and others of the Bakr 
under al-Mu'anna, brother of al-Muthanna. 

As in the earlier wars (against the Persians) 
we also 6nd Bakr fighting against Bakr in the 
Battle of the Camel” at IQiuraiba before Basra 
(36 =r 656). When 'All came to Dhu Kar in this 
year, a .section of the Bakr sent him a deputation 
and made an alliance with him; another section 
fought on the side of 'All’s opponents. They are 
said to have lost 500 in this battle. During the 
civil war in lOiorasan in 64 (683) which had 
arisen through the insubordination of the Mudarl 
Abdallah b. Khazim, the Bakr of Khorasan and 
Marw retreated to Herat, where many of them 
dwelled and Aws b. Tha’laba, a man of their 
ri e, was go\ernor. Abdallah inflicted a severe 
defeat on them here (8000 of them are said to 

( ) Khalid b. Abdallah won over the Bakr of 

?ahnh“'lbH “f ‘Ire 

the rnr n When on the death of 

Muslim ‘^he 96 (715) Kutaiba b. 

Muslim, the governor of Khorasan arose against 


his successor Sulaiman, we find about 7000 Bakr 
under Hiidain b. al-Mundhir on the side of Sulai¬ 
man. They also remained on the side of the 
government during the rebellion which Yazid b. 
al-Muhallab, the governor of Irak, stirred up in 
Basra on the death of the Caliph 'Omar II 
(*t>i = 720) but they were overcome by him. On 
the other hand we find them during the reign 
of ^the second Caliph of the 'Abbasids, Abu 
Dja'far al-Mansur, fighting against Abu Muslim, 
the partisan of this dynasty and they were like¬ 
wise conquered by him. Their further history is 
connected with that of Mesopotamia (Diyar Bakr). 
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al-BAKRI, Abd Allah b. 'Abd al-'AzIz b. 
Muhammad b. Aiyub b. 'Amr Abu 'Ubaid the 
oldest Hispano-Arab geographer, whose 
works have survived to us, flourished in the second 
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half of the v'h — xiA century. Hi^family, belonging 
to the great tribe of Baler, took a prominent place 
among the Arab families of the West of Muslim 
Spain. Muhammad b. Aiyuh, Kadi of Niebla, the 
grandfather of our al-BakrI, was governor of Saltes 
and Huelva in the Caliphate of the Omaiyad 
Hisham al-Mtfaiyid. On the fall of this dynasty 
and during the socalled Tazoa^if period of anarchy 
which followed, he tried like so many others to 
turn his governorship into an independent princi¬ 
pality and was successful. On his death his son 
‘Abd al-'^Aziz however, was unable to make effec¬ 
tive resistance to the efforts of al-Mu'tadid the 
Emir of Seville, who was attempting to bring all 
Muslim Spain under his sway. Forced to surrender 
his territory, 'Abd al-'AzIz fled secretly from Saltes 
with his treasures ajjd his son, our author. He 
went to Cordova. This town, at that time inde¬ 
pendent, which was ruled as an oligarchy under 
the family of the Banu Djahwar, was the place 
of refuge for alt the princes who had to escape 
the dangerous proximity of the mighty lord of 
Seville. 

In Cordova al-BakrI completed his education 
tion under the most learned men of his time. On 
the death of his father in the year 456 (1064), 
he entered the service of Muhammad b. Ma'^n, 
Emir of Almeria, who received him kindly and 
afterwards made him one of his intimate friends. 
Here al-BakrI again attended the lectures of cele¬ 
brated men like Abu Marwan b. Haiyan. In 478 
(1085-1086) al-BakrI as the ambassador of the 
Emir of Almeria attended the embarkation of 
al-Mu‘tamid b. al-Mu'tadid, who was going to 
Morocco to seek the help of the Almoravid Yusuf 
b. Tashfin against the Christians in Castile. 

After the Almoravid conquest al-Bakii seems to 
have returned to Cordova; at any rate he died 
there at an advanced age in Shawwal 487 (October- 
November 1094) and was buried in the cemetery 
of Umm Salama. Al-Bakri had the reputation of 
a man who was not ashamed to combine the love 
of the juice of the grape with that of poetry and 
letters. 

His poems were appreciated but it was his 
works in the domain of philology and belles lettres 
which were especially prized; and it is to these 
that he owes his reputation. 

The Muslim authors mention the following 
works: I. Kitab fi a^lam nubwwzvat nablyina 
Muhammad^ a work on the proofs of the divine 
mission of the Prophet; 2. Shifdi''^alll al-arabiydt^ 
on the incorrectness of certain expressions current 
in the Arabic of his time; 3. a commentary on 
the Book of Proverbs of Abu ‘^Ubaid al-Kasim b. 
Sallam entitled al-amthal al-slfirat-^ 4. Kitdb al- 
leiall ^ala kitab al-amall^ a commentary on Abu 
'All al-Kall al-Baghdadi’s Kitab al-amdli (unique 
MS. in Tubingen); 5. Kitab mu’'^am ma 'sia’’- 
djam-^ 6. Kitab al-masalik zua 'l-mamalik. 

The first mentioned work was probably written 
to defend himself from the charge of heresy and 
religious indifference, which was so often brought 
against scholars in the early Almoravid period, 
an accusation, which at that time threatened such 
disastrous consequences. The three next works 
are philological treatises or commentaries. The 
is a work on ancient geography, a sort 
of lexicon of place-names of uncertain ortho¬ 
graphy, names which are found in the Hadlth^ 
the ancient historical works and the pre-Islamic 


Arabic poems. The most of these names refer to 
Arabia; other districts are only touched on occa¬ 
sionally. The work has been edited by Wustenfeld 
(Gottingen—Paris, 2 Vols, 1876-1877). It is however 
on the Kitdb al-masalik wa 'l-manidlik that al- 
Bakri’s reputation is chiefly based. The work has 
not survived in its entirety. This geography, which 
like most geographical works of the middle ages 
is written in the form of an itinerary, is in part 
a compilation from important older works now 
lost. The author, however, also gives information 
which is the result of his own investigations. The 
book originally comprised several volumes and 
besides the account of the world as known to the 
Muslims of the v*!* century, contained separate 
valuable historical and ethnographical essays. Later 
authors have drawn on it very largely. There have 
survived to us the accounts of North Africa, the 
description of Egypt (not equal to al-MakrizI’s 
notices of 'Irak and Transoxania), and a few pages 
on Spain. The part dealing with Africa was edited 
by de Slane in 1857 and translated in 1858. An 
improved reprint of the edition of 1857 appeared 
in Algiers in 1910 under the auspices of the 
Gouvemement General de I’Algerie. Fragments 
ireating of the Russians and Slavs have been 
published and translated by Kunik and von Rosen 
(^Isv'estija al-Bekri i drugich awtorof o Rusi i 
Slawjanach^ St. Petersburg, 1878). 
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al-BAKRI, Muhammad ibn 'Abd al-Rahman 
AL-S lDDlKl AL-SHAFrt AL-ASh'arI ABU ’L-MaKA- 
RiM Shams al-DI.v, Arab poet and mystic, 
bom 898 (1492) lived a year alternately in Cairo 
and a year in Mecca, and died in 952 (1545). 
Besides his Dtzvdn (Bibl. Nationale, Catalogue des 
mss. ar. by de Slane, N^. 3229—3233; Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Arabic., Pers. and Turk. Mss. 
in the Library of Trinity College., Cambridge, 
1870, N®. 55—7), a collection of mystical poems 
entitled Tardjumdn al-Asrdr (Vollers, Katalog 
der islam. uszp. Hdss. der Universitdtsbiblioth. zu 
Leipzig., N®. 573; Derenbourg, Les mss. ar. de 
BEscurial., N®. 439), and several small Sufi trea¬ 
tises (of which the MS. Gotha N“. 865 contains 
a collection) he composed a romantic history of 
the conquest of Mecca in verse, called al-Durra 
al-Mukallala ft fath Mekka al-viubadjdjala 
(Cairo 1278 (1861), 1282 (1865), 1293 (1876), 
1297 (1879), 1300 (1882), 1301, 1303, 1304); as 
well as a work the contents of which are real 
history entitled Dhakhlrat aKUlum wa Nafidjat 
al-Fuhum (Pertsch, Die ar. Hdss. zu Gotha., 
N». 1578). 

Bibliography. 'All Basha Mubarak, al- 
Khitat al-Diadida (Bulak, 1306), iii. 127; Wiis- 
tenfeld. Die Geschichtschreiber der Araber., 
N®. 520; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Lit., ii. 
334 } 382. (C. Brockelmann.) 
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al-BAKRI, Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Abi | 
’l-Surur Shams al-DIn al-SiddIkI al-MisrI Abu : 
‘Abdallah, Arab historian, born 1005 (1596)? 
in Cairo and died there about 1060 (1650). He 
wrote I.) a history of the Conquest of Egypt by 
the Osmanli Sultan Selim I and of the Begler- 
begs down to the year 1038 (1625) or 1045 
(1634) (cf. Fliigel, Die ar.^fers. nmi tiirk. Hdss. 
der Hofhiblioth. zu JVicn. NO. 925-926 and Mehren, 
Codd. ar. bitd. reg. Hafnicnsis^ N®. 158) entitled 
al-Tuhfa al-Bahlya ft Tamalhtk Al ^Olhman al- 
Diydr al-Misrlya\ 2.) a history of Egypt from the 
beginning to 1035 (1625) entitled al-Rawda al- 
Zahiya ft uuldl Misr wal-Kahira al-MtRizzlya 
(Pertsch, Die ar. Hdss. der herz. Bibliothek 
zu Gotha., NO. 1638), till 1041 (1631) (_Bib/. 
Bodleianae rodd. mss. orient. Catalogus., i. N*. 832) 
till 1061 (1651) (^Bihl. apostol. Vaiicanae cod. 
mss. cat., i. N®. 129). A synopsis of this work 
in 20 chapters to the year 1053 (1645) is called 
al-Kawdkib al-Sdira fl Akhbar Misr wal-Kdhira 
(Aunier, Die arab. und pers. Hdss. der Hof- und 
Staatsbibl. in Munc/ien., N’o. 398), to 1060 (1650) 
{Catalogus codd. mss. qui in Mus. Britt, asserv. 
pars ii. NO. 324), to 1063 (1653) {Bib/. Nationale 
Depart, des mss. Cat. des mss. arabes par de Slane, 
NO. 1852; a fragment Gotha N®. 1646, cf. de 
Sacy, Not. et Ex traits., i. 165). On an anonymous 
continuation to the year n68 (1754) cf. Aumer 
op. cit.y NO. 399 (cf. J. Marcel, Hist, de I'Egypte., 
p. .XXV.): 3.) an abstract of Makrizi’s Khitat called 
Katf al-Azhar {Catalogus codd. arab. bibl. Acade- 
miae Lugduno Batavae ed. ii. auct. M. J. de Goeje 
et Th. W. JuynboII, ii. N®. 974, Bibl. Nationale, 
NO. 1765-1766, V. Rosen, Notices sommatrcs des 
mss. ar. du Musce Asiatiquc de St. Petersbourg., 
i. NO. 237) cf. C. Vollers, Note sur un ms. ar. 
abrivie de Makrizi in Bull. Soc. Khed, geogr.., 
iii. serie, NO. 2, p. 131—139; 4. a .Sufi work, the 
Durar al-Ma^alt al-Djaliya (v. Nuri ‘Othmanlye, 
NO. 2378J. 
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al-BAKRI, Mustafa b. Kamal al-Di.n b. ‘AlI 

AL-SlDDlKI AL-HA.\AFi AL-KhALWATI MUHYI ’l- 
DIn, .■\rab author and mystic, bom in Dhu 
’ 1 -Ka‘da 1099 (Sept. 1688) at Damascus, being 
left an orphan at an early age, was brought up 
by his uncle and entered the Darvish order of the 
Khalwativa. In the year 1122 (1710) he made his 
first pilgrimage to Jerusalem; there he wrote 
his prayer-book al-Fath al-Kudsi and procured 
a certificate from ‘.\ll Karabash of Adrianople, 
that it was not a bid’^a., as one of his opponents 
had said to read this book aloud at the end of 
the night. He returned in Sha‘ban of the same 
year (October 1710) to Damascus, but repeated 
this pilgrimage more frequently in succeeding 
years and made the acquaintance in Jerusalem of 
the vizier Raghib Paijia, whom he accompanied 
on a journey to Cairo. Under the protection of 
this patron he set out from Jerusalem early in 
t ’35 (Oct. 1422) to Stambul and reached it on 
the 17* Sha‘ban (24’'! May 1423). Four years later 
he returned to Jerusalem. After making the pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca in 1148 (1735) which he had 
planned as early as 1129 (1717) but had given 
up on account of a quarrel with his uncle, he 
went to Stambul for the second time in 1148 


I (173s). From there he returned by ship, via 
: Alexandria and Cairo. In the following year in 
' connection with a second pilgrimage he went to 
Diyar Bakr where he stayed 8 months. After 
spending other ii months in Nabulus, he again 
returned to Jerusalem in Shawwal 1152 (Jan. 
1740). He died in 1162 (1749) in Cairo when 
about to set out on his third pilgrimage. His 
numerous mystic treatises, prayers and poems 
which are given by Brockelmann (see infra, cf. also 
al-Hikam al-Hdhiya zoal-Ma-a.’arid al-Bahlya, see 
V^ollers, Katalog der islam. usw. Hdds. der Vni- 
■versitdtsbibliotliek zu Leipzig N®. 850 ii., and al- 
VVasiya al- Dj alila lil-Sdliktn Tarikat al-Khahua- 
tlya, ibd. iv.; E. Littmann, A List of Arabic Mss. 
in Princeton University Library, N®. 351 b.) are 
still all unprinted except a Jiladjmu' ^ilazout wd 
Awrdd (Cairo, 1308). He also wrote an account 
of his first journey from Damascus to Jerusalem 
in 1122 (1710) entitled al-Khumra al-Hastya fi 
"'l-Pilila al-Nudstya (Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis der Hdss. 
zu Berlin, NO. 6149). A journey to Damascus and 
his stay there was described in his al-Muddma 'al- 
Skdmiva fi 'l-ATakurna al-Skdtniya (ibd. 6148). 

BibIiograpliy: al-MuradT, Silk al-Dtirarfi 
Afan al-Karn al-Thdni '^Ashar (Kairo, 1291— 
1301), iv. 190—200; al-Dj.ibartI, ’^Adyd'ib al- 
Athar fi 'l-Tarddjim wal-Akhbar, (Bulak, 1297), 
i. 125-126; ‘Ali Basha Mubarak, al-Khitat 
al-Dfadhla (Bulak, 1306), iii. 129; Brockel¬ 
mann, Gesch. d. ar. Litt., ii. 348. 

(C. Brockelman.n.) 

BAKRIYA (BekrIya), an order of Dar- 
vishes, which according to d’Ohsson took its 
name from Pir Abu WafaJ, who died in Aleppo 
in 902 (1496) or 909 (1503-1804). According to 
Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, p. 271, they are a 
branch of the Shadhillya [q. v.]. — Bakriya is 
however also the common name of those who 
claim descent from the first Caliph Abu Bakr. 
The head of this family, the .Shaikh al-BakrI, is at 
the head of all the dervish orders in Egypt and 
also bears the title Naklb al-Ashrdf. On Bakriya 
in this sense cf. Revue du Monde Musulman, iv. 
241 et seq. 

BAKT, the Nubian tribute. Bakt, probably 
an ancient Egyptian word meaning slave, appears 
in Arabic literature as the technical term for the 
tribute which the Christian kingdom of Nubia 
had to deliver to the Egyptian governor for 
the Caliphs by a treaty of Ramadan 31 (April— 
May 652). This tribute at first consisted of 
360 slaves, a number and form of payment, 
which we frequently meet with in the levies of 
tribute in ancient Islam. In addition there were 
40 slaves for the intermediary officials and other 
presents, especially rare animals like elephants, 
giraffes and leopards, which at that period contri¬ 
buted to the glory of a court. In later times Ibn 
TaghrlbirdI {Annales, i. 725) notes the delivery 
of 500 slaves. These Nubian payments were not 
really tribute, as the Muslims had to give in return 
1000 artabs of wheat, as many of barley, 1000 
vessels of wine, two fine horses, lOO robes and 
a number of very valuable articles of clothing, 
quite apart from the presents which had to be 
given to the Nubian envoys in addition. The 
Bakt was therefore really a primitive form of 
political exchange; indeed on one occasion un¬ 
der the Caliph Mu‘ta.sim it was noticed that 
the presents of the Muslims rvere more valuable 
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than the Nubian “tribute”. Down to the time of 
the Fatimids the Bakt appears to have been re¬ 
gularly delivered. With the decline of Nubia and 
the Muhammadan occupation of the upper valley 
of the Nile, the Bakt ceased, though we have no 
particulars on this point. 

Bibliography. MakiizI, Khiiat., i. igg et 

seq.\ Beladhorl, Fiituh (ed. de Goeje), 227; 

Quatremere, Memoires sur PEgypte., ii. 42 et 

seq .; C. H. Becker, Papyrusstudien in Zeitschr. 

fiir Assyriol..! xxii. 141 et seq. 

_ (C. H. Becker.) 

BAKU, in the Arab geographers Bakch, 
Bakuh and Bakuya, a town with the finest har¬ 
bour on the shore of the Caspian Sea. The 
explanation of the name, which is nowadays ac¬ 
cepted in Baku itself and is probably due to a po¬ 
pular etymology (Badkuba “a place where the wind 
strikes”) appears to have arisen at a very late 
period and the same applies to the story of the 
founding of the town by Khusraw Anushfrwan. 
The assumption, that the naphtha wells of Baku 
with their “eternal fire” played an important 
part in the fire-worship of Persia, likewise rests 
on no historical foundations; fire-worship was not 
brought here till the xviiirh century by Indians and 
Indian Parsees. The naphtha springs are first de¬ 
scribed by the Arab geographers, most thoroughly 
by Mas'udi ii. 25 et seq.) and Yakut 

(s. V. Bakuya). There were two large springs, one 
of which yielded yellow or white naphtha (ac¬ 
cording to Mas'udi, the only spring of this kind 
known to him in the whole world) and the 
other black or green; each of the two springs 
yielded 1000 dirhems a day; in the ix'h (xv>l>) 
century Bakuwl estimates the amount of tjlack 
naphtha obtained daily at 200 mule-loads. Ac¬ 
cording to the Darband Nania.^ (ed. Kazem-Beg, 
p. 136 et seq.) the naphtha springs and the salt- 
deposits of Baku formed a Wakf of the inha¬ 
bitants of Darband. At a later period, as an 
in.scription of the year 1003 (I5g4-1595) shows, 
they were assigned to the Saiyids as Wakf; Baku 
is first mentioned as a harbour (furda) by Mu- 
kaddasi (ed. de Goeje, p. 376, 6), but at that time 
the town in spite of its having much the better 
harbour was of no importance in comparison 
with Darband, at that time the second largest town 
in Caucasia. We have practically no information 
on the history of the town; it is not once men¬ 
tioned by Tabari nor by Ibn al-Athir. The Rus¬ 
sians are said to have advanced as far as the 
naphtha springs about 301 (9i3-gi4). At a later 
period Baku belonged to the kingdom of the 
Shirwan Shah and is mentioned in the vi'k (xii'l') 
century as the residence of this prince. The 
Shirwan Shahs lived more frequently then and 
later at Shamakhl. The ancient chief mosque of 
Baku was, according to an inscription, built in 
471 (io78-i07g). 

During the Mongol period and afterwards Baku 
appears to have attained greater importance as a 
harbour; after this period the Caspian Sea is 
frequently called “Sea of Baku”. The authorities 
for this period also give us but scanty information 
concerning the town; Hamd Allah KazwinI in 
the viii*h (xiv‘h) century gives rather more than the 
other authorities and most information is given 
by 'Abd al-RashId al-BakuwI in the ixth (xvik) 
century. According to Hamd Allah KazwinI there 
was at this period still only a viliage at Baku 


with a fort lying high above it; there lived a 
“Head of the Priests” (buzurg-i kashtshdn) called 
Mar- Dj athiva {AgathiasP). Bakuwl speaks of two 
fortres-ses, one high-lying, which in his time was 
almost entirely destroyed, and the other on the 
sea-shore; the latter was considered unusually 
strong and could not be taken even by the Mon¬ 
gols. The surface of the sea was then much higher 
than before so that a large part of the town had 
been submerged. The district immediately surrounding 
the town was then as now a dreary desert; the 
gardens of its inhabitants were at a considerable 
distance; everything necessary to maintain life was 
brought from ^irwan and Mughan. Besides naphtha 
and salt, silk was also produced. To the ixil'(xv‘fi) 
century belongs the palace of the Shirwan Shah, 
as well as the two tombs (inscription of the year 
86g = 1464-1465) lying near the palace. The palace 
is now used as a regimental depot and is in an 
utterly neglected state. In igoi an ancient cemetery 
with an epitaph of Radjab 818 (September—Oc¬ 
tober 1415) and older (from the forms of the 
letters) undated tombstones were found by accident. 

In 906 (1500-1501) Baku was besieged and cap¬ 
tured by ^ah Isms'll, the founder of the modem 
Persian kingdom, and the treasures of the Shirwan 
Shah carried off. In 1583 the town had to sur¬ 
render to the Turks under 'Othman Pasha, and 
remained under Turkish rule till 1606. When Persian 
rule was again restored, Shah 'Abbas I had the 
town walls repaired, as an inscription of the year 
1017 (1608-1609) proves. In July 1723 Baku sur¬ 
rendered, after a brief resistance, to the Russian 
General Matjuschkin, but was given back to the 
Persians in 1735. After the death of Nadir Shah 
(1747) the princes of Baku became practically inde¬ 
pendent. During the fights for Caucasia between 
Russia and Persia in the latter years of the xviii'h 
and early years of the xix'h century, Husain Kull 
Khan, the prince of Baku allied himself sometimes 
with one and sometimes with the other. On the 
9/20 February 1806 the keys of the town were 
to have been given up to the Russian General 
Prince Tzitzianow, but the General was treache¬ 
rously murdered at his interview with the Khan 
and his head sent to Tabriz. When in the autumn 
of the same year General Bulgakow advanced 
against Baku, the Khan fled to Persia and the 
town surrendered without resistance on the 9/]5 
October and was finally incorporated in the Russian 
Empire. 

The management of the naphtha-springs was a 
monopoly of the last rulers of Baku, who obtained 
a revenue of 40,000 roubles annually from it, 
according to the account of the Traveller Gmelin. 
Under Russian rule the springs were proclaimed 
Crown property; it was not till 1872 that the 
trade was thrown open and springs sold by public 
auction. Since that time the trade and thereby 
the town has received a great impetus, especially 
since Baku has been connected by railway with 
Batum on the Black Sea as well as with the in¬ 
terior of Russia. In Ritter’s Geographisch-statisti- 
sches Lexicon ( 5 '*' edition 1864) Baku is described 
as a town with only 10,600 inhabitants; even in 
1888 in the guide officially published in that 
year the number is given as only 45,679; now 
Baku is an up-to-date modem city with over 
100,000 inhabitants. 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, The Lands of 

the Eastern (Cambridge, 1905), p. 180 
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et seq.\ ^.'fic\(ieXihoMm^Ptitn'odiiclJ>oICawkazu 
(Tiflis, 1888), p. 342 ct seq. On the advance of the 
Russians, cf. Mas'udI, Miirudj al-dhaluib (Paris- 
edition), ii. 20 ct seq. \ Ch. Schefer, Siassct Ncimeh 
(Supplement p. 223) gives the text of Hamd Allah 
Kazwlni, There is a translation of the text of 
Bakuwi in Koikes ct Extraits., ii. 509 ct seq. 
On the ancient cemetery: W. Barthold in the 
Izvjcstija Imp. ArchcoHccskoj kommissii., 'TP- 
xvi. St. Petersburg 1905, p. 116 et seq. (with 
illustrations). On events since the xiib'century: 
B. Dorn, Kelt! age zttr Geschichtc dcr kaukasi- 
schen Ldnder and Volkcr nach morgenliindischen 
Qucllen., i. p. 66 et seq. ; ii. p. 49 et seq.^ 94, 
109 et scq.\ J. V. Hammer, Geschichtc dcs Osma- 
nischen Ketches, 2''.J edition, ii. 500. 

(W. Barthold.) 

BA'KUBA (also ba'akuba) a town in Trak, 
according to Vakut a station on the ancient caravan 
loute from the Babylonian plains to the Iranian 
highlands (the l^horasan road of the Arab geogra¬ 
phers) IQ parasangs = about 40 miles east (to be 
more accurate northeast) of Baghdad on the west 
bank of the Diyala whose course, fiom here to Djisr 
Nahrawiin, as is clear from Ibn Serapion’s account, 
formed that part of the great Katnl-Nahrawan- 
Canal, which was called Tamarra; cf. on this point 
Streck, Kabylon. n. den Arab. Geogr., I. 37. The 
place still exists; location; 30" 45' n. I.at., 44^40' 
e. L. (Gr.). It is a pleasant palm o.asis in the 
midst of the desert, watered by numerous small 
canals; the excellent dates and citrons, which grow 
here, had become proverbial even in the middle 
ages. The town, famous for its pleasant climate, 
is of some importance on account of the traffic 
which passes through it, and has some not incon¬ 
siderable bazaars, .\ccounts differ as to the number 
of its inhabitants: Clement (see Reclus op. eit.) 
put the number at 3000 in 1866; Cuinet’s estimate 
of 2000 is accepted as the most reliable by Supan 
in Pctcrmaiin's Hittcil., , Erganz.-IIeft, N**. 135 
(1901), p. 22. Aubm's estimate (6000) is obviously 
too high. According to the latter the inh.abit.ants 
are all Arabs, with the exception of a small pro¬ 
portion of Jews and I.urs. Fleischer (in Jtiynboll. 
Miirasjd, iv. 350) rightly interprets the Aramaic 
name of this place as a contraction from BayaTnba 
= [n ]''5 L 6- Jacob's house. 


K i b I i 0 gr a p hy. Vakut, Mtddjam (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), i. 472, 672; Abu ’ 1 -Fida", Geogi aphie 
(ed. Reinaud et G. de Slane), p. 294; do., 
Anna!, nioslem. (ed. Keiske-Adler), iv. 690; 
Rashid al'Din, Hist. d. Mongols (ed. Quatre- 
mere), p. 278 r/rty.; Weil, Gesch. d. Chalif., iii. 
390; le Strange in the Jotirn. of the Roy. Asiat. 
k)Oc., 1895, P‘ 268; Ritter, Erdkunde, ix. 498; 
Reclus, Nouv. geogr. unh’., ix. 437, 439; Kie- 
pert, Zeitschr. f. Erdk., 1883, p. 18; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie d'Asie, iii. 119; C. Iluart, Hist, 
de KaghdaJ, (1902), p. 2, 53; [Rousseau], 
Desdipt. dll Pachalik de Bagdad, p. 80; Czer- 
nik in Petermann's Geogr. Mitteil., Erg.-IIeft 
44 i P’ 34; Binder, An Kurdistan, en Mesopot. 
et cn Perse (Paris, 1887), p. 319 r/ seq-, Herzfeld 
in Petermann s Geogr. Mitteil., l^oy, p, 50; 
E. Aubin, La Perse d'aujoiird'hiii (1908), p. 
35_7 ct seq. ^ (-jp Streck.) 

BAKUSAYA, a place and administrative 
■ strict in Irak; with Badaraya [q. v.l and 
the three districts of the great Nahrawan-Canal, 


it formed the East Tigris circle (astd/i) of BazIySn 
Khusraw: cf. Streck, Babylonien nach d. Arab. 
Geogr., i. 15. Like Badaraya, in conjunction with 
which it is usually mentioned by the Arab geo¬ 
graphers, Bakusaya still exists under the name 
Baksaieh (Baksa) southeast of Bedre (= Badaraya) 
below 46'' 25' e. L. (Greenw.), quite near the 
Persian frontier: see e. g. Stieler’s Llandatlas, sheet 
N't. 59 (1910). In Kusaya is concealed the name 
of a people as G. Hoffmann has suggested and it 
= Syr. Kussaye; Bakusaya therefore = house of 
the Kussaye, the Koa-iraio/, and the Kassu of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. The situation of Bakusaya, 
close to Zagros the land of the ancient Kossaioi, 
agrees perfectly with this explanation. 

Bibliography. Bibl. geogr. ariib. (ed, de 
Goeje), passim; Vakiit, Mtddpam (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), i. 477; G. Hoffmann, Aiisziigc aiis syri- 
schen Akten persischer Mdrtyrer {fdvpzig, iSSo), 
p. 61, 91; Koldeke in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Moigenl. Ges., x.xviii, loi; and in his Ge- 
schichte dcr Poser it. Araber ztir Zeit dcr 
Sasaniden (1879), p. 239: G. Westphal, I'nter- 
sttch. iiber die Qiicllen u. die Glaubtoiu dig- 
keit dcr Patriarclienchroniken Mari ibn Sttlai- 
man etc. (Strassburg, 1901), p. 121 ; le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern (Cambridge 

>905), p. 63, 80. (.M. Streck.) 

BA'L. The common Semitic word ba'^al, “owner” 
(of a thing; cf. the articles thereon in Cheyne’s 
Eneycl. Bibl., Hastings’ Diet, cf the Bible and 
Eneycl. of Kelig.) has survived in living Muslim 
usage at two points only. On account ofKur’anic 
us.age (ii, 228; xi, 75; xxiv, 31) AiV is still a 
po.ssiblc, if archaic, expre.ssion fur husband (for 
the chattel type of marriage and the conceptions 
involved cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage''-, by index, especially pp. 92 et seq.) and (2) 
even in the colloquial (e.g. Spiro, Vocabulary of 
Coll. Ar. of Egypt) bPli still means a plant 
which does not need artificial irrigation. For cla.s- 
sical Arabic usage on this latter point, which goes 
back to BaT as a divine landlord, see Lane, I.exicon 
p. 228, b & c; de Sacy, cy/zrr/. izz-., i. 224 ff. and, 
still fuller, /.«< 7 «, xiii, 59 f/rc,/. Of B.a'l, as a divine 
title, another slight trace remains in ba^'ila and its 
derivatives, “to be bewildered” really “Ba' 1 -struck”, 
but in neither of these cases did any consciousness 
of the derivation survive (cf. Noldeke on Arabs 
(Ancient) in Hastings’ Eneycl. of Pel., i. 664). It 
is true that the lexicons give ba^l with the sense 
“owner”, “lord” (nidlik, rabb)\ but this usage goes 
back, apparently, to South Arabia (where — as 
opposed to North Arabia — bci'al had been com¬ 
mon as a divine title) and w'as introduced into 
Arabic to explain a passage in the Kurban. In 
^ur. xxxvii, 123—132, the story of Elijah (Ilyas) 
is touched, and he is made to say to his people 
(v. 125), “Do ye supplicate i 5 <zVa« and forsake 
the Best of Creators?” It is very possible that by 
“baT'u” here Muhammad meant simply Ba'al as 
he had heard the word in some form of the 
Biblical story (I. Kings, xviii), but the oldest 
exegetes have three explanations. Thus Tabari 
(TafsJr, xxiii, 53) says that bcPl is a word meaning 
rabb, “owner , in the dialect of Yemen; you can 
say, “Who is the bad of this ox?” — or that it 
was the proper name of an idol (sanam) and that 
thence the place anciently called Bakk came to 
be called Ba lubakk —. or that it was a woman 
whom they used to worship. Accordingly, we 
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would have to translate either “an owner” or 
Ea'l, as a proper name. The woman reference is 
difficult unless it is because ba’'l can mean wife 
as well as husband; or it may be an allusion to 
the worship of Astarte at Ba'albek. Yet, even in 
Tabari, Ibn 'Abbas regards the usage of Ar'/, 
in the sense “owner” as true Arabic, though 
rare, and in the story from the A ijh ant (vii. 43), 
referred to in p, 92, there seems cer¬ 

tainly a play upon such a sense. The Lisan^ also, 
(1. c.) has at least one quotation which does not 
go back to Ibn 'Abbas, but the usage must, at 
least, have been obsolescent in his day. RazI, in 
the Mafatlh (vii, 109 of ed. of Cairo, 1308) gives 
only the two explanations, as a proper name 
and this Yemenitic use. So, too, Baidawl and the 
commentaries generally. But that Ba'l, here, is 
the proper name of a god worshipped at Ba'al¬ 
bek, or Heliopolis, is now the accepted Muslim 
position, and a mass of semi-Biblical legend has 
grown up round the Kur^anic passages. This is 
given in greatest fullness by Tha'labi in his Kisas 
(pp. 142 et seq. of ed. of 1314); see, too, Pseudo- 
Balkhl, iii. 99 et seq. of Arabic text, and Yakut s. v. 
Ba'labakk. For an abstract, see Jen'ish Encycl..^ 
ii, 381. (D. B. M.acdonald.) 

BALA, (p.) “height”, “high”, also a preposition 
“over”, is frequently found in composition in 
place-names; examples will be found below. — 
The word comes to be the name of a Turkish 
government official, corresponding to the 
rank of general of a division of the first class, 
immediately below the Mushlr and in 

correspondence, officials of this rank are addressed 
as follows: ’^Otufctlii cfendim hazretlcri (To his 
Gracious Excellency, my lord etc.). 

Bibliography, Salrmma IJ2S., 'p.%%etscq. 

(Ci.. Huart.) 

BALA, Kazaof the WilayetandSandjak 
of Angora (Asia Minor) with the village of 
Karali (Kara 'All) as capit.il, comprises a Nahiyc, 
Dabanli, and 91 villages with a total population 
of 21,593 inhabitants. There are manufactures of 
carpets and wallets, and coal-mines in Kara-Bel; 
near Karali is a beautiful forest, which is used by 
the people of the village as a summer dwelling. 

Bibliography. '.\ll Djawad, Dio gh rufiya 

Lughati p. 149; SalnUma 1323^ p. 789. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BALA- GH AT (“above the ghats or passes”), 
a word of several applications in Indian geogr.a- 
phy. Early European travellers meant by it the 
plateau of the Deccan, behind the Sahyadri range 
now known as the Western Ghats. The Muham¬ 
madans applied it to part of their conquests in 
the extreme south, as the Bidjapur Biila-Ghat or 
plateau, opposed to the Carnatic Payin-Ghat or 
lowland. In Berar it means the upland tract above 
the Adjanta pass, and in Haidarabad a plateau 
in the west of the state enclosed by hill ranges. 
In 1867, the name w'as given to a newly formed 
district in the Central Provinces, consisting of 
part of the Satpura plateau (area: 3132 sq. ra.; 
population (1901) 325 371). The name was 
likewise given to the head quarters, though the 
town itself lies below the hills. 

Bibliograp hy : Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BALA HISAR is frequently used in India and 
elsewhere to denote a citadel; among the most 


famous are the fort in Peshawar and that in 
Kabul, the capital of A fgh anistan. 

BALA HISAR, popularly called Bal-lu Hisar 
(Turk, “honey feast”), a market-town in Asia 
Minor in the Wilayet and Sandjak of Angora, 
Kaza of Siwri-Hisar, three hours’ journey distant 
from it, has 3000 inhabitants. There are the ruins 
of Pessinus with a Roman temple of Cybele. 

Bibliography. 'zMi Djawad, Dpoghrafiyd 

Lughati.^ p. 150, Texier, Asie Mineure., p. 476. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BALAD (a.) Land, town. Cf. art. Bilad. — 
al-Balad is the title_ of Sura xc. 

al-BALA DH URI, Ahmad b. Yahya b. Diabir 
ai.-Bal.adhurI was one of the greatest Arab his¬ 
torians of the third century. Little is known of 
his life. He was an intimate friend of the caliphs 
Mutawwakkil and Musta'in and educated 'Abd Allah 
the brilliant son of the caliph al-Mu'tazz. Ahmad b. 
Yahya is said to have died mentally deranged in 
279 (892), after drinking the juice of the ana- 
cardia, (balajhnr') not knowing its effect, and 
from the manner of his death has received 
the name BaladhurT. This is probably only an 
etiological legend and besides, it is not certain that 
the story does not refer to his grandfather. Bala- 
dhurl was famous as a translator from the Persian; 
for this reason he may have been of Persian 
descent, but his grandfather was an official in 
Egypt and in any case the famous historian was 
quite arabicised. He received his education partly 
in Damascus and Emesa, but also studied in 'Irak 
under Ibn Sa'd amongst others. 

Two great historical works by him have sur¬ 
vived; his reliability and critical powers have been 
emphasised on all sides. 

1. His I'utuh al-Btildan {Liber Expugnationis 
Kegionum auctore. . . al-Belidsori quern . . . edidit 
M. J. de Goeje, Leiden, 1866 and a Cairo 
reprint of h. H. 1318). This valuable work is 
only a synopsis of a more comprehensive work 
of like scope. The history begins with the wars 
of Muhammad against the Jews, Meeca, Ta’if and 
his other undertakings, then follows an account 
of the ridda., the conquest of Syria, Djazira, Armenia, 
Egypt, and the Maghrib and lastly the occupation of 
'Irak and Persia. Remarks of importance for the his¬ 
tory of culture and social conditions are interwoven 
with the historical narrative, such as on the equi¬ 
valents of terms used in the Dlwans, the quarrel 
with Byzantium in regard to official documents, 
questions of taxation, the use of the signet-rings, 
coinage and currency and the history of the Arab 
script. This work is one of the most valuable 
sources for the history of the Arab conquests. 

2. His Ansab al-ashraf {wa-akhliarnha).^ a very 
comprehensive work, which was never completed. 
It is genealogically arranged and begins with the 
Sira of the Prophet and the biographies of his 
kinsmen. The 'Abbasids follow the 'Alids. The 
'Abd Shams, among whom the Umaiyads claim a 
disproportionate amount of space, follow the Banu 
Hashim. Next the rest of the Koraish are dealt 
with and other divisions of the Mudar. The Kais, 
in particular the Thakif, occupy the closing portion 
of the work; the last biography of any size is 
that devoted to al-Hadjdjadj. Though a genealogical 
work in outward form, the Ansab are really Tabakdt., 
arranged genealogically in the style of Ibn Sa'd. 
This method of arrangement is not rigidly adhered 
to; for the most important events of the reigns of 
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individual rulers are always added to the corres¬ 
ponding chapters. The Ansab are therefore one 
of the most important sources for the history of 
the Khawaridj. An edition of this work is being 
prepared by the author of this article in con¬ 
junction with several colleagues, based on a com¬ 
plete manuscript in Constantinople ('Ashir Efendi 
597-598). The Paris fragment (cf. de Goeje in Zr/V- 
schrift d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges.^ XXXVIII) is based 
on the Constantinople manuscript. A later redac¬ 
tion divided the great work into 20 books (HadjdjI 
Khalifa, i. 1346) of which the eleventh volume 
has survived (W. Ahlwardt, Anonyme Arabische 
Chronik^ Leipsic, 1883). This anonymous fragment 
was rightly recognised by Ahlwardt as a portion 
of the Ansab. 

In spite of all al-Baladhuri’s merits, his value 
as a historian has in recent times been occasionally 
over-estimated. It is not correct to say that he 
gives the original texts, which later writers em¬ 
bellish and expand; it may be with much more 
ti-uth presumed, from the agreement of essential 
poitions with later more detailed sources, that al- 
Baladhuri has abbreviated. Al-Baladhuri’s whole 
style is influenced by IMisar., compression, whereby 
it gains a certain conciseness but loses in artistic 
effect. We seldom meet with a fairly long story; 
the good old chroniclers whom he utilises (e. g. 
Abu MiUinaf) divide their works into rather dis¬ 
jointed sections on apparently “scientific” principles, 
but documents and various versions seriously en¬ 
cumber the narrative. The arrangement of his 
literary material is thus circumscribed in that he 
applies the methods of the books of classes(7’ui^(7/'ur), 
with their separate articles to the writing of history 
{FntH/k) and attempts to combine the material of 
the books of classes (Ibn Sa^d) and of the older 
chronicles (Ibn Ishak, Abu MlkhnSQ into a 
third sort of style, namely the genealogical litera¬ 
ture (al-Kalbl), Ansab. 

On the Bibliography cf. the introduction to the 
edition cited and Brockelmann, Gcsch. der Arab. 
Lit. i. 141; Yakut, Irskad.^ ed. Margoliouth {Gtbb 
Mcmorial^\\\ ii. ct seq. (C, H. Becker.) 

BALA GH A (.A.), Abstract noun, from ball qh ac¬ 
tive, eloquent (from balagha “to attain something”), 
meaning therefore eloquence. The ’’Urn al-JSa- 
Idgha^ Rhetoric, comprises three branches: the 
‘'Jim al-liJa‘d?ii.^ the ‘lint al-Baydn and the ‘lint 
al-Badf. The first branch (“Notions”), treats of 
the different kinds of sentence and their use; the 
second part (“Modes of Representation”) teaches the 
art of expressing oneself eloquently and without 
ambiguity i. e. fasth and treats of similes, metaphois 
and metonymies; third part (“Tropes”), deals with 
the embellishment of speech and treats of a large 
number of different figures of speech (Zeugma, 
Inversion, Hyperbola etc.). 

This third branch of Rhetoric, the ‘Ilm al-Badf., 
is the oldest and the one that has been longest 
studied. As early as 274 (887-888) Prince “Abd 
Allah b. al-Mu'tazz published a Kitdb al-Badf., 
with 17 categories of elegant modes of expres¬ 
sions, which appear in the Korean and in the 
ancient poems and so-called Badflyas. Poems com¬ 
posed to illustrate various figures of speech have 
been composed down to quite modern times. — 
A good systematic account of the whole science 
of Balagha was given by al-SakkakI (died 623 = 
1226 or 626 = 1229) in the third part of his 
encyclopaedic work Miftah alJUlum-., Djalal al- 


Din Muhammad al-Kazwinl, the “Khatib Dimashk” 
(died 739= 1338) made an abridgment of it with 
a commentary, the Talklits al-AIiftdh\ this Talkhis 
was not only often commented on but even put 
into verse by al-Suyutl. — Voluminous extracts 
from the last-named works are given by Mehren 
in his Rhetorik der Araber\ this article is based 
on his researches. Cf. also Brockelmann, Gesch. d. 
Arab. Litter.., i. 80 et seq.., 294—296; ii. 22. 

(A. SCH.AADE.) 

BALAK (Balag) b. Bahram, with the honorary 
title of Nur al-Dawla, the Urtukid, fought 
with great success against the Crusaders. Though 
he lost the town of Sartidj, which with Khartbart 
(SJjarput) was the bulwark of this power, to Bal- 
duin, as a set off he gained ^Ana in 497 (1103). 
In 514 (1120) he defeated Theodore Gabras, Count 
of Trebizond in a battle near Arzangan and took 
him prisoner. Two years later in ti22 while 
besieging Edessa he succeeded in capturing the 
Crusaders Joscelin and Waleran and imprisoning 
them in Khartbart. In 517 (1123) he turned his 
attention to Karkar but raised the siege, when a 
considerable army of Crusaders led by Baldwin 
advanced to release Joscelin. He then had the 
good fortune to surprise his opponent at the bridge 
over the river Sendja (Nahr al-Azralr, now called 
Bolam Su) and to take Baldwin himself prisoner; 
the latter was sent to Khartbart while Balak 
advanced against Harran and Halab and seized 
these towns. He then married a daughter of M.alik 
Ridwan and frustrated an attempt, which had a 
successful beginning, by the imprisoned Crusaders 
to seize the citadel of Khartbart. Joscelin had 
meanwhile escaped, though Baldwin was taken and 
brought to Harran. Balak now advanced against 
Manbidj and took the lord of this town prisoner, 
but his brother defended the fortress and called 
in the help of Joscelin. The latter lost no time in 
coming to his help but was put to flight by Balak. 
Soon afterwards, however, Balak was mortally 
wounded by an arrow and died before Manbidj, 
on the 19’!' April 1124. 

Bibliography. Reinaud, Ex traits des histo- 
riens arabes relatifs anx guerres des Croisades., 46 
et seq.', Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), x; Recueil 
des historiens des Croisades, see Index; Wilken, 
Michaud and the other historians of the Crusades. 
BALAK Ii. Safun. [See 'tJoj b. 'anak.] 
BALAKLAVA (Balaclava), Tatar Baliklava, 
a small seaport town in the southwest of the 
Crimean peninsula (Government of Taurus), 8 miles 
from Sebastopol. The town is mentioned as early 
as Strabo (Chap. 312) under the name of I’ala- 
kion and is said to have received this name from 
Palakos, the son of the Scythian prince Skiluros 
(second or first century B. C.). There are only 
popular etymologies in explanation of the name 
at the present day: i. Turk, balik “fish”-f- Greek 
Aa/ 3 a or Aajlsf “catching”; 2. I'tal. bella chiave 
“beautiful spring”. The town lies on a bay which 
is called by Strabo (Ch. 308) Zv/i^dtaav Ai/zijv 
(mariners driven into this bay were attacked and 
plundered by the Scythian Taurians). The later 
Genoese name of the town Cembalo or Cembaro 
(also Cimbaldi and later also Jamboldum and 
Jamboli) is apparently derived from this. Some¬ 
what to the north at the modern Inkerman, lay 
the Bay of Ktenus according to Strabo which was 
seperated from the Symboldn limen by an isthmus 
only 40 stadia (5 miles) broad. 
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Like other places on the southern shores of the 
peninsula, Balaklava belonged for a long period 
to the Roman Empire and afterwards to the 
Byzantine, remaining in possession of the Greeks 
even in the period of the Latin Kingdoms. It 
was not till the fourteenth century that the Ge¬ 
noese gained a footing here: in 1380 the whole 
south shore of Kafa (the modern Theodosia) was 
granted to the Genoese by a treaty with the 
Tatars; the country near Inkerman and north of 
it remained in possession of the Greeks. Balaklava 
was strongly fortified during this period as the 
frontier post of the Genoese possessions; fortifi¬ 
cations were also placed on the “Isthmus" men¬ 
tioned by Strabo, between Balaklava and Inker- 
roan, the remains of which could still be seen in 
the nineteenth century. Balaklava was, during this 
period, the seat of a Catholic bishop. In 1433 
the Greek inhabitants of Balaklava succeeded in 
driving the Genoese from their town, and placed 
themselves under the Greek prince of the town 
of Theodora (probably to be sought for near 
Inkerman). The next year however a Genoese 
fleet under Carlo Lamellino appeared before Balak¬ 
lava ; the town was taken by storm but soon after¬ 
wards the Genoese force was defeated at Iski- 
Krim by the Tatars and almost exterminated. In 
1475 the land was conquered by the Turks; 
Balaklava belonged to the kingdom of the Giray 
from the xvih to the xviiitb century and is men¬ 
tioned in the time of Sahib Giray (939—957 = 
1532—1550) as the most southerly point of the 
kingdom (Muhammad Rida, ed. Kazim-Beg, p. 92); 
the coast lands to the south were incorporated 
in the Ottoman kingdom and governed by a 
Turkish Pasha. During the Tatar rule, Balaklava 
is only mentioned as a harbour and does not 
appear to have had any military importance; the 
fortifications of the Genoese period were left in 
ruins. After the union of the Crimea with Russia 
in 1783, the Tatar population emigrated to Turkey. 
In their place Greek emigrants from the islands 
of the Aegean sea, who had attached themselves to 
the Russians during the war of 1768—1774, were 
settled here. Till i860 Balaklava was used by 
the Russians as a naval station; on the 26 /^ 
September 1854, the town was taken by the 
English and remained the head qu.arters of the 
allies during the siege of Sebastopol and is espe¬ 
cially famous for the battle there on the 
October 1854. Though regarded as a town as late 
as the xviii‘h century, Balaklava is now an un¬ 
important place, visited only by coasting craft. 

Bibliography-. P. Keppen (Koppen), 

Krimskij Sbornik (St. Petersburg, 1837), p. 

210—227 (with plan); V. Smirnov, Ktimskojc 

Chanstvo (St. Petersburg, 1887), see Index. 

(W. Barthold.) 

BALAAM or Bal^.vm n. Ba‘ur(a) is the form 
which the name Balaam (BiPam b. Be'br) has 
assumed in Arabic. It is probable, however, that 
this is a later, post-Muhammadan, transfer of the 
name and story, and that before Muhammad, 
Balaam had already been naturalized in Arabic 
with a partial translation of his name as Lukman 
b. Ba^ur. See the similar genealogies in Tha'labi’s 
Kisas (pp. 133 and 196 of ed. of Cairo, 1314); 
the article in the I.isan on balsam (xiv, 322) 
which (without mention of Balaam) brings toge¬ 
ther the roots BL' and LKM and the white 
mark on an ass’s nose; the remark by Petrus 


Alphonsus (Migne, Pair. Lat.., clvii. 673), “Ba¬ 
laam, qui lingua arabica vocatur Lucaman”; and 
the bibliography in Chauvin, Bibl. ar..^ iii, 7. 
Some commentators find a reference to Balaam 
in Kurban vii, 173. “And recite to them the story 
of him to whom we gave our signs; then he 
was stripped of them, and the devil overtook 
him; so he became one of those that err. And if 
we had willed, we had raised him by means of 
them, but he turned to the earth and followed 
his lust. So he was like a dog; if you attack it, 
it pants, and if you leave it, it pants.” Accor¬ 
ding to various traditions given by Tabari {Tafsir.^ 
ix, 76 el seql) this was a man named Bal'^am, or 
Bul'am, b. or of the Sons of Israel or of 

the City of Giants or of the people of Yemen or 
of the Canaanites. Others held that the allusion 
was to Umaiya b. Abi ’l-.Salt (cf. Sprenger, Leben 
Moh..^ i, 78 and, opposed, Schulthess in Noldekc- 
Festschrift.^ i, 89); others to Abu ^Amir b. al- 
Nu'man, called the Rdhib (Tha'labl, p. 135, and 
Sprenger, i, 74; iii, 32 etc.'). There was similar 
uncertainty as to the Signs. Some held that they 
were the Most Great Name of Allah. lie was an 
Israelite who deserted to the Giants; whatever 
he asked, Allah gave to him. Others that they 
were the prophetic office; he was a prophet who 
had given up his mission. Others that they were 
only arguments and proofs derived from things 
past; he may h.ave studied the former Books. 
Long and varying stories about BaPam are then 
given by Tabari (cf. also )a.\% Annales., i, 5o8cfjf^. 
of Leyden ed.; i, 226 of Cairo ed.; Tha^labl, 
pp. 133 el seq.-^ Pseudo-BalkhI, i, 145 (read al- 
himar)-., iii, 5, 89 of Arabic text) based partly on the 
Kur’anic passage, partly on the Biblical narratives 
and partly on Rabbinic legend. He is associated 
with the plague at Baal-peor and Rabelaisian 
details are added, suggestive of the Rabbinic 
exhortation to tell of him whatever evil was pos¬ 
sible (cf. Jeioish Encycl..^ ii. 467 el seq.). But for 
later Muslim thought, the idea that a prophet could 
ever fall away from the faith became quite impos¬ 
sible. So we find Razi {Mafatih., iv. el seq. of 
Cairo ed. of 1308) deciding that Bal'^am was only 
a man who had been taught by Allah and knew 
the religion of Allah and who thereafter left it 
for unbelief. A quite diflerent attitude, going back 
to Wahb b. Munabbih, is found in Ibn Kutaiba’s 
MtEarif (p. 21; cf. also Pseudo-BalkhI, iii, 51,75 
of -Arabic text) according to which Bal'am was 
one of a company, including also al-Khadir and 
Shu'aib, who believed in Abraham and migrated 
with him to Syria. Bal'am was also married by 
him to one of the daughters of Lot. All this may 
be only a sardonic Jewish jest at Muslim expense. 
Finally, Bal'am figures in Pseudo-BalkhI (iii. 1 41), 
but apparently through some strange confusion of 
name, as a philosopher. Plis view was that the 
world was from all eternity and had a controller 
{^muJabbir)., controlling it and other than it in all 
respects. He accepted also movements {^harakal) 
and said that the first movement was repeated in 
the second movement, because he held that move¬ 
ment went with the world fundamentally, and that 
the world was from all eternity. 

(D. B. Macdonald.) 

BAL'AMI, family name (Nisba) of tw-o mi¬ 
nisters (father and son) in the Samanid 
kingdom. Of the origin of the name two ac- 
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counts are given in- the ICitab al-Ansab of Sam'anI: 
according to some the founder of the house is 
said to have taken a town (otherwise unknown, 
it seems) of Bal'am in Asia Minor under the 
Umaiyad Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik while others 
derive the name from the village of Bal'aman 
near Marw. The family is said to have been of 
Arab origin and to have belonged to the tribe 
of Banu Tamim. 

The father, Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. ^Obaid 
Allah, is wrongly described by Sam'anI as the 
vizier of the Samanid Isma'il b. Ahmad (died 
295 = 907); in the historical notices of the Sama- 
nids he is first mentioned as vizier in the time 
of Nasr b. Ahmad (301—3JI = 914—943) and 
appears, to have been the successor of this ruler’s 
first minister Abu 'Abd Allah Djaihanl. In what 
year he took up office is not stated. The release 
of the rebel Husain b. 'All who had been defeated 
in Rabi' II 306 (August—September 918) and 
taken piisoner soon afterwards, is attributed to 
Djaihanl by Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornbcrg, viii. 66): 
on the other hand a poem by this Husain is given 
by Tha'alibi {ymrn. 5 Ser., i. p. 204) in 

which the poet thanks the vizier Bal'ami for his 
release. In 326(937-938) Bal'ami was deprived of 
his office (Ibn al-Athir, viii. 283) and died in the 
night of the lo’h Safar 329 (14'h November 940) 
according to Sam'ani. 

His son Abu 'Air Muhammad b. Muhammad, 
called “Emirek Bal'ami” by Mukaddasi (ed. de 
Goeje, p. 338) was appointed vizier by 'Abd al- 
Malik b. Nuh (343—350 = 954—961) towards 
the end of his reign and held the same rank 
under his successor Mansur b. Nuh (350—365 = 
961—976). His appointment is said to have been 
due to the influence of Hcidjib Alp-Tegin [see this 
article p. 321''']; according to an agreement between 
Alp-TegIn and Bal'ami each was to regard the 
other as his representative («<7h<^); Bal'ami did 
nothing then without obtaining his friend’s advice. 
t After the accession of Mansur he must have can¬ 
celled his agreement with Alp-Tegin for he was 
able to remain in office after the latter’s fall; 
according to Mukaddasi (/nr. cit.) he was deposed, 
then reappointed vizier. In 352 (963) he composed 
the famous Persian version of Tabari's History of 
the World, the oldest historical work in modern 
Persian. According to Gardizi he died in Djiimada 
363(27'*' Febr.—27'h March 974) while still vizier; 
on the other hand ‘Otbi {Ta'nkh }Vz///7«7, edition 
with commentary by Manini, Cairo, 1286, i, 176) 
says he was again appointed vizier in 382 (992) 
in the reign of NQh ibn Mansur (365—387 = 
976—997) and shortly afterwards in the s.ame 
year, resigned, because he did not feel strong 
enough to deal with the critical state of affairs 
(the Samauids were then hard pressed by the 
Turkish Ilek-princes, into whose power even the 
capital Bukhara had fallen. The date of his death 
is not given by 'Otbl; the date 386 (996) given 
by Rieu {^Catalcgite Brit. Mus..^ i. 70) and follo¬ 
wing him Ethe (GrunJriss der iranischen Philo- 
logie., ii. 355) and Browne (,d Litirary History 
of Persia.^ i. 356) is due to a misunderstanding 
as the text quoted by Rieu {^Notices et F-xtiaits.^ 
*'’• 363) refers to another person, Abu 'zVlI Sim- 
djuri [see the article p. 77]. 

Nizam al-Mulk {Siylisat-Ndnie.^ ed. Schefer, p. 
150) mentions ‘‘the BaPami” {jHiPamivdn') among 
the most famous examples of OrientM ministers. 


The reputation of a great minister seems to be 
attached particularly to the elder Bal’ami (cf. e. g. 
Baihaki, ed. Morley, p. 117), who like his pre¬ 
decessor Djaihanl and his sovereign Nasr b. Ahmad, 
is regarded as typical of the best period of the 
Samanids. He is extolled by Sam'ani as an en¬ 
lightened patron of scholars and poets; he is said 
to have specially appreciated the poet Rudagt 
and to have preffirred him to all other .4rab and 
Persian poets. Buildings by him in Marw and 
Bukhara are mentioned by Istakhri (ed. de Goeje, 
pp. 260 and 307) who calls him the “glorious 
Shaikh” (al-shaikh al-djalil'). His memory was kept 
green in Bukhara for a long period; his descen¬ 
dants were living in Bukhara as late as the time 
of Sam'ani (about 550= 1155)- The modern name 
of the gate “.Shaikh Dj alal” in Bukhara is probably 
to be referred to this vizier. On the other hand 
Abu 'All Bal'ami is not particularly mentioned 
by Sam'ani; the historical writers also have no 
information to give as to his acts as a mini.ster. 
His fame seems to be due partly to his father 
but particularly to his historical work. 

Bibliography. The extract from the Hitdb 
al-Ansdb of Sam'ani is given by Barthold, Turke¬ 
stan tv epoehu nwngolskago naschestvija^ i. 54; 
he also gives (p. 58) the part referring to the 
poet Rudagl (also given by Mirza Muhammad 
Kazwinl in the appendix to Part. i. of the 
iMbab al-albdb of Muhammad 'zVwfl, ed. E. G. 
Browne, London—Leiden, 1906, p. 291, trans¬ 
lated by Browne, A Literary History of Persia^ 
35^)) extracts from the Zain al-Akhbar of 
Gardizi (p. 7 et sei/., 11 ct sei/.) and discusses 
the notices of both Bal'ami in Vol. ii. 252 et 
r<y., 262 et scq. (W. B.tRTIlol.D.). 

BAL->NBAR^. [See '.\nh.\r, p. 349'']. 
BALASA GH UN. a town in Central Asia, 
whose situation cannot now be exactly determined. 
In Mukaddasi (ed. de Goeje, pp. 264 and 275) Bala- 
sakun (sic) or Walasakun is mentioned among the 
towns dependent on .-Vsbidjab (the modern Sairam, 
east of Cimkent). According to Vaktit, i. 708 
Balasaghun lay “on the other side of the .Saihtin 
(Sir Darya) not far from Kashghar”; on the other 
hand Yakut, id. 833, says that the town of Farab 
[ (the modern ruined site of Gtrar), not far from 
the confluence of the Aris and the Sir Darya, 
(i. e. northwest of .Shash or Ta-Jikent) was “farther 
than Shash (or farthe.st from Shash near Balasa¬ 
ghun’’. Both statements arc taken by Yakut from 
the Aiidb al-Ansab of Samani; in place of “farther 
than Shash” the phrase used by Sam'ani is “above 
Siadi” (fati'ka ’l-.Shash). Ibn al-Athir (^ed. Torn- 
berg, xi. 356) mentions a Turkish people, who 
adopted Islam in .S.afar 435 (9'*' Sept.—8d‘October 
t°43); the summer dwellings of these Turks were 
near the lands of the Bolgliar (of course the 
Bolghar on the Volga are here referred to, not 
the Bolghar on the Donau) and their winter 
dwellings not far from Balasaghun. The tovrn 
must be sought for in the western part of the 
Russian territory now' called “Semirjetschje’’, pro¬ 
bably on the Cu, where several mined sites may 
still be seen at the present d.ay. The latitude and 
longitude given by Abu ’l-Fida' (ed. Reinaud, p. 
500) seem to point in the same direction: 91° 
35' or 91" 50' east Long, and 47° 40' north Lat., 
while T.araz (the modern Awliya-.-\ta on the River 
Talas), was in 89’51' east Long, and 44'’ 25' or 
43" 35^ north Lat. (ibid., p. 496). These astro- 
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nomical data are of course quite inaccurate (the 
town of Awliya-Ata lies a considerable distance 
farther south in 42° 53' 42" North Lat.) but they 
seem to show that Balasaghun was situated to the 
northeast of Awliya-Ata. Whether the name, as 
has been stated, is connected with the Mongol 
balasa gh un ■= ^fortification, town” remains doubt¬ 
ful, especially as this word has not yet been found 
in any Turkish dialect. 

According to a story in Nizam al-Mulk (^Siyasai- 
Name^ ed. Schefer, p. 189) a religious war was 
planned about 330 or 331 (942-943) against “the 
infidel Turks” who had conquered Balasaghun; it 
would therefore appear that even at that early 
period, although outside the dominions of Islam, 
Balasaghun was regarded as a Muhammadan town. 
The conquerors must have adopted Islam soon 
afterwards. The llek chiefs, having Balasaghun as 
their head quarters, conquered Ma wara^ al-Nahr; 
the first Muhammadan chief of this dynasty was 
Satuk Bughra-Khan '^Abd al-KarIm, who died 
about 344 (955-956). According to Ibn al-Athir 
(viii. 396) in 349 (960-961) a Turkish people 
numbering 200,000 tents adopted Islam; this story 
might refer to the Turks of this district, the 
neighbours of the Samanids. 

Notices ot Balasaghun under the Ilek-chiefs are 
exceedingly scanty. The town is mentioned as the 
headquarters of the first conqueror of Ma wara^ 
al-Nahr, Bughra-Khan b. Miisa (died 3S2 = 992- 
993). Shortly after 416 (1026-1026) the prince of 
Balasaghun, Tughan Khan, brother of the prince 
of Ma wara^ al-Nahr, ^AU Tegin [q. v.,] was 
driven out of his territory by members of the 
same dynasty who ruled in Kashghnr (BaihakI, 
ed. Morley, pp. 9S and 655). Balasaghun appears 
to have afterwards belonged to the same prince 
as Kashghar. The poet VClsuf Khass Hadjib, author 
of the Kiulatku Bilik, the oldest poem in the 
Turki language w'as born in Balasaghun (462 = 
1069-1070); Prince Buglira Khan of Kashghar, to 
whom the work is dedicated, must be the Bughra 
Khan Hariin, mentioned by Ibn al-AthIr (ix. 213) 
who ruled over Kashghar, Kliotan and Balasaghun, 
first with his brother Toghrul Khan and after¬ 
wards for 29 years alone till 496= 1102-1103. 

About 1130 Balasaghun was conquered by the 
Kara Khitai, a pagan tribe; the prince of the 
towm, w'ho had himself invited the leader (GCir- 
khan) of the Kara Khilai to help him against his 
enemies, the Kanghli Karlugh, was deposed and 
given the title “Ilek-Turkmen”. The real seat of 
the Kara Khitai still remained the territory on 
the Cu while native princes ruled as vassals of the 
Gurkhan in Ma wara’ al-Nahr and Kashghar as 
well as in those districts of Semirjctschje lying 
north of the Hi. 

When the army of the Gurkhan was defeated 
by Muhammad Shah of Kh"arizm in Ral)i^ I 607 
(August—September 1210) on the Talas, the in¬ 
habitants of Balasaghun expected the speedy arrival 
of the victor and therefore refused the defeated 
army admittance to the town. After a 16 days’ 
siege the town was takeu by the Kara Khitai and 
plundered for three days during which time 47,000 
inhabitants are said to have perished. In the follo- 
wing year the Gurkhan w’as taken prisoner by j 
Kucluk, the chief of the Naiman who had fled 
from Mongolia; Kucluk conquered Kashghar as 
well as the land north of Tien^an as far as the 
Sir Darya. In 1218 Balasaghun was taken without 


! resistance by Cingiz Khan’s general Djebe Noyon 
and received from the Mongols the name Ghu- 
ballk which according to Mirkhond {Vie de 
Djenghh Khan^ ed. Jaubert, p. 91) means “good 
town” {shahr-i M.ub) (apparently Mongol '^goa" = 
good + ^bdlik" = tow'n). The earlier name must 
have been still retained by its inhabitants. 

Balasaghun is seldom mentioned during the 
Mongol suzerainty. Amongst the natives of Bala- 
saghun who knew the Korean by heart {Hafiz) 
w'as the father of Djamal al-Dln al-Korashi, who 
was born in Almaligh (near Kuldja) about 628 
(1320-1321), translator of the dictionary al-Sakak 
(cf. Brockelmann, i. 128, where the date is given 
wrongly). According to Muhammad Haidar {Ta^~ 
rikk-i Rasjudl^ transl. E. D. Ross, p. 364) this 
Djamal al-Din mentioned a large number of scho¬ 
lars belonging to Balasaghun in the appendix to 
his work {Mulhakdt al-Surdh); the two manuscripts 
of the Mulhakat at present known contain no 
infonhation of this kind. In the time of Muhammad 
Haidar the tomb of an Imam Muhammad Fakih 
Balasaghun!, who died in 711 (1311-1312) was still 
visible on ihe Cu; the town of Balasaghun was 
therefore still knowm by its earlier name in the 
first decade of the viii^^ (xiv^^) century. In the 
accounts of Timur’s campaigns, Balasa gh un is never 
mentioned; like all the towns on the Cu, Ili and 
Talas, Balasaghun must have been destroyed during 
the endless wars and struggles for the throne in 
the xiv>h century. Even Muhammad Haidar (about 
the middle of the xvi'h century only knew the 
names Balasaghun and Ghuballk from books, so 
that the site of the town w'as as little known 
then as now. 

Bibliography'. The information available 
on the site of the town has been collected by \V. 
Barthold, Otcct 0 pojczdkc v Srednjuju Aziju., St. 
Petersburg, 1897 {^^lf)to^rcs de PAead. dcs lienees 
de St. retersbnrg.^ viii. Serie, classe hist.-phil., 
Vol. i. N®. 4), p. 35 et jtv/., where an extract 
from the Kitab al-Ansab of Sam'anI is also 
given. The historical notices have been collected 
by W. Barthold in Pamjatnaja knizka Semirjet- 
schenskago Obi. Statist. Komiteta.^ ii. Viernij 
1898, p. 93 et scq.'.^ A translation (not quite 
free from errors) of the passage referring to the 
Kara Khitai from the TtPrilfii-i DJihan A'u^di 
is also given i)y d'Ohsson in his Histoire des 
Mongols.^ i. 441 ct seq. On the reference by 
Muhammad Haidar to Djamal al-Dm’s work: 
Baron V. Rosen in the Zapiski vast. otd. arch, 
obschc.., viii. 35$: on the two manuscripts of 
the Mulhakdt al~Surdh ; W. Barthold, Zapiski.^ 
xi. 283 et scq.\ xv. 271 ct scq.'.^ extracts from 
this work are given by W. Barthold, Turkestan 
TV epochu mongolskago Jiaschestvija., i. \l% et sep. 

(W. Barthold.) 

BALAT is a loanword in Arabic from I.atin 
or Greek; it appears to represent flalca as well 
as palatium. As a noun (noun of unity; Balatd) 
it means “a smooth, paved square”, “a paved 
road”, “a paving stone”, \Yith this last meaning 
cf. the jasper slab Balatat al-Djanna on the 
“Dome of the Rock” in Jerusalem (Badeker, p. 
52 et seq'). Yakut (i. 709) mentions a square paved 
with stones, called al-Bal 5 t, in Medina between 
the mosque of the prophet and the market-place. 
The battle field of Tours and Poitiers is called 
Balat al-Shuhada^ after the Roman road on 
which the battle took place. — The word is 
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common in place-names especially in Asia Minor 
and Spain (cf. the many modern Albalats). 
IdrisI (ed. Dozy and de Goeje, p. 175 ) mentions 
a town (and province) of al-Balat in Spanish 
Estremadura, the name of which has survived in a 
village south-east of Caceres; the Portuguese pro¬ 
vince, which comprised Lissabon, Santarem and 
Cintra, was in his time called al-Balata. In 
Syria also the word appears in place-names, cf. 
Bait al-Bilat in the Ghuta of Damascus (Yakut, 
op. al-Balata (Yakut: al-Bulata) is the 

name of a village near Nabulus not far from 
Joseph’s Grave and Jacob’s Well; the fact that 
the early Christian pilgrims mention a plane-tree 
grove here, suggests the derivation of the Arabic 
name from plata?ius. — In Constantinople there 
was a place called al-Balat, where in the time 
of the Hamdanid Saif al-Dawla prisoners were 
interned. At the present day it is the name of a 
suburb on the Golden Horn between Fanar and 
Aiwanserai. It is chiefly inhabited by Jews .and is 
notorious for its dirt and its unhealthy climate. 

(F. Giese). 

BALATUNUS, the Latin Pl.\tani:s was accor¬ 
ding to Yakut, i. 710, a fortified place on 
the Syrian coast opposite al-Ladliikiya; accor¬ 
ding to al-Kalkashandi {Daw' al-Subh) it lay two 
days’ journey north of Tarabulus and one west of 
Masyaf. The fortress was erected, according to al- 
Nuwairl, by the Banu ’I-. 4 hmar but taken from 
them in 422 (1031) by Niketas, the Katepan of 
Antioch. In 512 (tn8) it was taken by Roger 
of -Antioch and remained in the possession of the 
Crusaders till .Salah al-Din took it in 584(1188). 
Subsequently Nasir al-Din Mankurus (Mengubars) 
b. I^umartegin and his successors ruled here till 
667 (1296) when Baibars gained possession of 
it. — As the fortress has since then been laid 
waste, its exact situation was unknown till Martin 
Hartmann found inscriptions at the modern KaPat 
al-Muhelba, south-east of al-Ladliiklya, which j)ro- 
ved the identity of this fortress with Balatunus. 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems., p. 416; E. Rey, Les colonics 
Franques de Syrie (Paris, 1883), p. 331 et scq.\ 
M. Hartmann in the Zeitsehr. des Vcutsch. 
Pal.-Ver.., xiv. 180; van Berchem, Inscriptions 
arahcs_ de Syrie, p. 74 et seq. (R. HartmaN.N'.) 
BALAWAT, a village, i6 miles south-east 
of Mosul and 10 north-east of the ruins of 
Nimrud (Assyr. Kalhu); cf. the map by R. Kiepert 
based an the survey by F. Jones (see Joiirn. of 
the Roy. Asiat. Soc., xv. 1855) in v. Oppenheim, 
Pom Mittelm. a. Pers. (1900), ii. 182, where 
the name is written Bellawat. Yakut mentions the 
place as a caravan station situated in the district 
of Ninawai (Nineveh), a short day's journey from 
Mosul, under the name Balabadh, possibly = 
“foundation iahadh') of BaP’ (Bardiya Smerdis); ct. 
on this point G. Hoffmann, Ausztige aus Syr. Aht. 
Pers. Martyrer (1880) p. 219, Note 1740, and in 
the Zeitsehr. f. Assyriol.., ii. 57. Balawat owes its 
fame to the mounds of ruins (Tell) there, in which 
H. Rassam in 1878 discovered the bronze gates 
belonging to a palace of the Assyrian king Sal- 
manassar II (859—824), one of the most impor¬ 
tant finds that had hitherto been made in Assyria, 
not only from the archaeological but also from 
the historical point of view. To be more accurate, 
it consisted of the two wings of a door, made 
of bronze bands, which had been rivetted on cedar 


wood; these are covered with figures, arranged in 
two rows, and show artistically executed basreliefs 
with scenes of war and peace (partly accompanied 
by inscriptions) illustrating in a striking fashion 
the history of the first third of the reign of the 
above-mentioned king, and the culture of the ninth 
century B. C. generally. The historical inscription 
on the small plates of metal, which covered the 
edges of the wings of the door, is only loosely 
connected with these scenes. The importance of 
the latter cuneiform inscription lies in its detailed 
description of the great Babylonian campaign of 
Salmanassar II. With the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments the whole of the bronze outer panelling of 
the gate, discovered by Rassam, has been in the 
British Museum since 1879. From an inscription 
of Assurnasirpal (884—859), giving an account of 
the foundation of a temple in Imgur-Bel, which 
Rassam states to have been dug out of the Tell 
of Balawat, it has generally been supposed that 
this Assyrian town is to be sought for in the 
mounds of ruins at Balawat. This identification is 
however not quite certain; cf. also L. W. King, 
The Annals of the Kings of Assyria., (i. 1902) 
p. 169 note 2 and A. Hermann in the Orient. 
Litter. Zeit.., ix. 594. 

Bibliography-. Yakut, MiPdJam (ed. 
Wiistenfeld), i. 707; C. Niebuhr, Reisebeschr. 
nach Arab. n. and. umlieg. Ldndern., ii. 368; 
F. Jones, Records of the Bombay Government., 
N*’. 43, p. 471. — On the excavations and 
discoveries there cf. H. Rassam, Asshur and the 
land of Nimrod (New York, 1897), p. 200 et 
seq.-., K. Bezold, Ubcrblick tiber die Babyl.-Assyr. 
Litter. (1886), p. 74 et seq.', Hilprecht, JLrplo- 
rations in Bible Lands (1903), p. 296 ct seq.\ 
British Museum., guide to the Babyl. and Assyr. 
Antiqii.- (1908), p. 35 et seq.-., Birch and Pinches 
have published a volume The Bronze orna¬ 
ments.. . of Balawat (1880—1903); Billerbeck 
and Fr. Delitzsch give an exhaustive description 
of the gates in Die Palasithore Salmanassars 
II zu B. = Beitr. z. Assyriologie., vi. Heft I 
(1908). (k. Stre;ck.) 

BALBAN, GiiiVATit ai.-DIn Uluch Khan, 
Wazir of Na.sir al-Din Mahmud, King 
of Delhi (1246—65) and afterwards his suc¬ 
cessor. As Nasir al-Din was of a quiet and 
studious disposition, he left the management of 
affairs, for the greater part of his reign, in the 
hands of Ulugh Khan, who was at once his 
brother-in-law and father-in-law. His energetic ad¬ 
ministration did much to extend and consolidate 
Muhammadan rule in Northern India. Fie suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne in 1265 and proved himself 
to be a stern but enlightened ruler; he was par¬ 
ticularly successful in protecting his kingdom from 
the inroads of Mongol invaders. His court was the 
refuge of many exiled rulers and men of letters, 
among whom was the poet Amir Khusraw. In 
1285 his eldest son was slain in battle against 
the Mongols, and the aged king (he is said to 
have been more than 80 years old), broken down 
w'ith grief, died in the following year, leaving the 
throne to his grandson, Kai Kubad, a youth of 
17 or 18 years. 

Bibliography-. Diya al-Din Baranl, Td'- 
rikh-i FirTiz Shdhi (in the Bibliotheca Indica), 
PP, 25—126; Elliot-Dowson, History of India., 
iii. 97—125. (Arnold.) 

BALDA (a.), “Town”, “district”; Plural Bildd 
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[q.v.] and Buldan “lands” which frequently appear 
in the titles of geographical works. 

BALDJ B. Bishr b. ^yad al-KoshairI, an 
Arab general, the valiant, though haughty, 
commander of the Syrian cavalry in the army, 
which the Caliph Hisham b. 'Abd al-Malik sent 
against the Berbers in 123 (741) under the com¬ 
mand of Kulthum b. '^lyad, uncle of Baldj. On their 
arrival in Ifriklya (in Ramadan 123 = 20 July— 
18 Aug. 741) Baldj and his Syrians soon made 
themselves thoroughly hated through their arro¬ 
gance and barbarity by the African Arabs, espe¬ 
cially the Ansars, who after the battle in the 
Harra (63 = 683) had fled in large bodies to 
the west. After the .Syrian army had united with 
the African at Tleracen (about 60,000 in all) in 
consequence of the arrogance of the Syrians and 
a quarrel between Baldj and the commander of 
the African troops, the two armies nearly came 
to blows. The Berbers retreated as far as the 
River Sebu in the extreme Maghrib, in order to 
weaken the enemy. Shortly before the encounter 
with the Berber host, Kolthum dismissed Habib, 
who was experienced in Berber warfare, but whose 
advice Baldj insolently despised, from the com¬ 
mand of the African troops and entrusted it to 
two Syrian officers, which still farther increased 
the bitterness among the African soldiers. The 
consequence was the total defeat of the Arabs at 
Bakdura (or Nabdura on the Sebu, north of Fas, 
cf. Fournel, Les Berbers^ i. 294, note i) the blame 
for which must be laid on Baldj, not only for his 
arrogance but for his impetuous advance, which 
separated him from the foot-soldiers (in Dhu 
’ 1 -Hidjdja 123 = I7<>‘ Oct.—14'!' Nov. 741). With 
about 7,000 horsemen he fought his way to Ceuta, 
where he endured a long siege by the Berbers 
till 'Abd al-Malik b. Katan [q. v.]. Governor of 
Cordova, an Ansar, brought him and his Syrians 
to Spain to use them .against the rebel Berbers 
there. The latter were annihilated by Baldj and 
'Abd al-Malik in a great battle at Wadi Selit 
(Guadacelete) above Toledo. In the civil war 
which soon afterwards broke out between the 
Spanish Ansars and the Syrians, the latter were 
victorious. They appointed Baldj Governor of 
Spain, in place of 'Abd al-Malik, who had been 
driven out of Cordova and afterwards murdered, 
but after a brief rule Baldj fell in a battle against 
the Spanish Arabs by the hand of'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Alkama al-Lakhml, Governor of Narbonne (in 
Shawwal 124 = 8 Aug.—5 Sept. 742). 

Bibliography. Ibn I^aldun, Hist, ties 
Berb..^ i. 137 et seq.., 151; French transl. i. 
217, 238 ct seq.'., Ibn 'Adharl, al-Bayan al- 
Mughrib.^ i. 41—43; ii. 30—32 ; Makkari, ii. 11 — 
13; Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tomb.), see Index; Dozy, 
Hist, lies Miisulmans li'Espag/ie, i. 244—265; 
Fournel, Les Berbers., i. 291—297, 302—306; 
Muller, Der Islam., i. 449 et seq. Mercier, Hist, 
lie PAfriqiie septentr.., i. (1888), 231 et seq.., 
234 et seq. (M. Schmitz.) 

BALEARIC ISLANDS, Greek BaAiapsI?, Latin 
Bali ares, which form has more authority than 
Baleares, usually but falsely derived from jixMeiy “to 
throw”, because the ancient inhabitants were good 
slingers and as such served in the Roman and 
Carthaginian armies, earlier called Gymnesiae 
Insulae after the almost naked horsemen, a 
group of islands in the western Mediter¬ 
ranean. The name includes in the narrower sense, 


the two principal islands, lying to the north-east; 
Mallorca (Insula Major, since the time of Procopius 
Majorica, Majorca) and Minorca (Insula Minor, 
Minorica) with the smaller islands south of Mal¬ 
lorca; Cabrera (Capraria, Isle of Goats) and Cone- 
jera (Cunicularia, Isle of Rabbits) and to the west 
Dragonera (Triguadra); in the wider sense the 
name comprises, as at the present day the Pro- 
vincia de las Islas Baleares and in the middle 
ages the “Kingdom of Mallorca”, Reino de M. 
1276—1343, the property of the younger son of 
the House of Aragon, the south-western group 
also, of the Pityusae, Isles of Figs; Ibisa (Ebusus, 
Phoenician and Formentera (Ophiusa). 

Among the Arabs they were called djazd'ir shark 
al-Andalus., the Islands of Eastern Spain or al- 
djazdlir al-sharkiya the Eastern Islands. The name 
^azTpir Balydra {Encyclopidie arabe., Hd^irat al- 
ma’^arif by BistanI, v. 149; Sami, Karniis aHaldm 
1218), dtazd^ir al-Bdlyar in Ahmad Zeki Bey’s 
Kdmus al-dio qh rdfiya al-kadima (Bulak 1317 = 
1899), p. 31, is quite modem. The larger islands 
are known in Ar.abic as Mayorka or Mayorka, 
Manorka or Manorka (often confused by merely 


changing the pointing iLSjybc; 


and Ibiza Yabisa. After having been 
subject in ancient times to Phoenicians (Greeks 
from Rhodes) and Carthaginians the Balearic 
Islands were ultimately subjected to Rome by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Baliaricus, the founder ot 
Palma and Pollentia on Mallorca. Mago = Mahon 
and Jamo (Jamna) = Ciudadela on Minorca are of 
Carthaginian origin. In 465 the Balearics were 
conquered by Geiserich the Vandal, in 534 by 
Belisarius lor the Byzantine Empire but they never 
were Visigothic. In 707-708 Mus 5 b. Nusair’s son 
'Abd Allah is said to have plundered and con¬ 
quered (?) them. In 797-798 they were exposed 
to repeated Arab raids but were freed from this 
.scourge in 799 by Charlemagne. Soon afterwards 
they again suffered from the visits of the Normans 
and Arabs and it was not till 290 (903) that they 
were permanently attached to the Spanish Umaiyad 
Emirate by 'Isam al-Khawlani. In 405 (1014-1015) 
the Balearics fell into the hands of the Ta’ifa 


prince Abu ’l-Djaish Mudjahid al-Muwaffak al- 
'Amirl of Denia (Daniya), which lay to the west 
opposite them, and were held by his son and 
successor 'All Ikbal al-DawIa from 436 (1044- 
1045) to 468 (1076). The latter was dethroned 
by his father-in-law, the Hudid al-Muktadir of 
Saragossa, to whose lot Denia fell, while the 
Balearic Islands became independent under Mur- 
tada 'Abd Allah 468—486 = 1075—1093, Mu- 
bashir b. Sulaiman 484—509 = 1091—1115 Rud 
Abu Rabi' Sulaiman in the last named year when 
the Balearics were conquered by the Almoravids 
(Governor b. Abu Bakr till 520 = 1131)- From 
525—599 = 1131—1202 follow the independent 
Almoravid princes, the Banu Ghaniya, of whom 
the chief were Muhammad b. 'All b. Ghaniya 520— 
596= 1131—1151 andhis son Abu Ibrahim Ishak 
b. Muhammad 546— 5 ®* = t*?*—1185. From 
601—627 = 1204—1229 the islands weer under 


various Almohad governors till their final conquest 
by James = Jaime I of Aragon (al-Conquistador) 
in 1228 et seq.\, the clever Abu 'Othman Sa'id b. 
al-Hakim al-KorashI continued to rule in Minorca 
however from 630—685 = 1232—1286, a puppet 
king with the title al-Mojarife, as vassal of Aragon 
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till the Arabs were entirely driven out. The most 
famous MayorkI is the historian al-HumaidI [q. v.]. 
/ 

Bibliography. Alvaro Campaner y Fuertes, 
Bosquejo historico de la dominacion islamita en 
las Islas Baleares (Palma, 1888); (the same, 
Numisnidtica Balcar.^ Palma, 1879); in addition 
Codera, Decadcncia y desaparicibii de los Alnio- 
ravides en Espaiia., Saragossa, 1899 (= Coleccion 
de Estudios arabes.^ iii), especially pp. 167— 
178: Las Baleares hajo los Almoravides\ the 
same, Estudios eriticos de Historia drabe espa- 
Tiola.^ Saragossa, 1905 (= Coleccion de Estudios 
drabes., vii), especially pp. 249—300: criticism 
of and notes on Campaner’s Bosquejo'. Alfred 
Bel, Les Benou Ghdnya.^ dersners representants 
de VEmpire Almoravide et leur lutte contre 
VEmpire Almohade (Paris, 1903); cf. Luigi 
Salvadore d'Austria, Voei di origine araba nella 
lingua della Baleari. See above p. 419^: Fran¬ 
cisco Hernandez Sanz, Compendio de geografia 
c historia de la isla de Menorca (Mahon, 190S). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 
BALFURUSH. [See barfurush.] 

BALHARA (a.), an Indian title said by 
Ibn I^urd.adhbeh (ed. de Goeje, Bibl. Geogr Arab.., 
vi., 16) to mean “king of kings"; al-ldrist 
adopts this e.xplanation, and adds that the title 
was hereditary {Geographic d'Edrisi, trad. P. .A. 
Jaubert, i. 173); al-Mas'adI {Murudj al-dhahab., i. 
177, 372, 382), al-Ist.akhrr {Bibl. Geogr. Arab., i. 
173), and Ibn Hawkal (id. ii. 227) describe the 
Balhara as the ruler of Mankir and as the 
greatest of the kings of India; al-Mas'udi {ib. 162) 
adds that the Balhara was the name of the foun¬ 
der of a dynasty in this city and that his suc¬ 
cessors in turn adopted the name of this prince. 
Mankir has been identified with Malkhet (about 
60 miles to the south-east of .Sholapiir in the 
Bombay Presidency), the site of the ancient Ma- 
nyakhota, the capital city of the later RaHitrakata 
dynasty (.iboiit 630—972 A. I).). The Arab geo¬ 
graphers knew the Rfishtrakutas by their Sanskrit 
title Vallabha -beloved ''; thus Indra 111 (a con¬ 
temporary of al-Mas^udl) had the title of Prthivi- 
vallabha '^beloved of the earth" {Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Bresidency., I, P.art I, 120-121, 519, 
525). The destruction of Manyakheta by the Western 
Caliikya king, Tailapa, in 972 .A. 1 )., explains 
uhy no .Arab geographer after Ibn Ilauk.al men¬ 
tions Miinkir. The identification of the B.dhara 
with the V.rlabhi (Ballabhi) dynasty, 509—766 A. D. 
(Elliot—Dowson, i., 354-355), and Keinaud's ex¬ 
planation (Memoire sitr I'lnde^ 138, 144) of Bal¬ 
hara as M.alw.a Rai (king of Mslwa) aie histori¬ 
cally in.iccuiate. (T. W. .Ak.nold.) 

BAL-HARITH. [.See harith.] 

BALI, an Arab tribe, belonging to the 
A'am.an group. Its genealogy is: B.ali b. L\mr 
b. al-IIafi b. Kuda^a. The Bahrii and Haidan are 
given as consanguineous tribes and the Ilani and 
Faran as subordinate. 

Their dwellings were on the Syrian frontier 
near Tainia between the lands of the Djuhaina 
and the Djudliam. In the time of Ptolemy the 
Lhamud (BxiiuSiTxi) inh.abited their land. 

Of districts belonging to the Bali there are 
mentioned; al-D[azl, al-Ruhba, al-Siikya, Hadja- 
shan (') Ma din ! aran (called after the subordinate 
tribe of Faran) at the mines of the Suhriin, e.ast 
of Mecca (whence the precious stone Pharanitis 


in Pliny), Shaghb and Badan. A family of the 
Ball, the Hishna b. Ukarima, fled from the two 
latter on account of a quarrel with their fellow 
tribesmen to the neighbouring Jews at Taima, 
adopted Judaism and remained there for a long 
period till the Jews were banished from Taima. 
IHiabm and Shar'^ were common to the Ball and 
Djuhaina. Of Wadis are mentioned: the .Amad] 
and Ghuran which run from the Harra of the 
Sulaim and flow into the sea; of wells: al-Hudum 
(behind the Wadi ’ 1 -Kura) and Dhat al-Salasil (in 
common with the Djiidham). At Bi^r Ghadak in 
Mecca there was a citadel of the Ball called KaL 
Besides the.se there were scattered settlements of 
the Ball on the so-called Nadjd road (the route 
of the Syrian pilgrims to Mecca), in IJigr and 
Wadi 'l-Kura. 

History. In the year 8 (629-630) Muhammad 
sent “^Amr b. al-'^As, whose mother belonged to 
the tribe of Ball, with 300 men against the Ball 
and Kudam tribes related to them. On arriving at 
Dhat al-Salasil, the well mentioneil above as being 
common to the Ball and the Djudham (the so- 
called “expedition to Dhat ab-SalasiP'), LAmr felt 
his forces too weak against the tribes and sent to 
Muhammad for reinforcements: the latter sent him 
new troops under .Abu ‘Ubaida b. al-Djarrah, amongst 
whom were .Abu Bakr and “Omar. In the same 
year we find the Ball in alliance with the Kuda'i 
tribes Lakhm, Djudham and B.ilkain with a total 
.strength of 100.000 men led by one of the tribe 
of B.all, fighting against Muhammad in the army 
of Heraclius in Syria at Ma^ab (Battle ol Miita). 
After the conquest of Mecca by Muhammad, in 
the so-callod “year of the deputations” (9 = 630) 
the B.ill also appeared before the Prophet, under the 
leadership of Ruwaifi' b. Thabit to tender their 
submission. After Muhammad's death they appear 
to have seceded again for in the year 11 (632) 
.Abii Bakr sent ag.rinst them and the other apo¬ 
state IJuiI.a'i tribes, the already mentioned ‘Amr 
b. al-'As. In the year 14-15 (635-636) we again 
find them with the Lakhm, Djudham and Balk.iin 
in the train of Heraclius at Varmiik, where they, 
with the Greek.s, were defeated by the Muslims. 
They then emigrated to Egypt (MiM) with the 
permission of the Caliph 'Omar. Here they at 
first fell into conflict over their settlements with 
their former neighbours, the Djiihaiiia, who had fol¬ 
lowed them here, but soon came to terms. In later 
times we hear almost nothing of them. According 
to the accounts of the explorers Ruppel, Burck- 
hardt, Fre.snel and Wellstedt, who have visited 
them and c.rll them Bili (Fresnel: Beli), they live 
at the present day in the mountains south-east of 
Muila near the harbour of Wadjh. In Wadjh 
itself lives the chief Shaikh of .all the Ball tribes, 
who receives an annual stipend from the Khedive 
of Egypt. His dominion is said to extend from 
the coast, six days’ journey inland. 

Bibliography 'f.abarl, (ed. de Goeje), i. 
1604, i6to-t6ii, 1687, 1963, 2348; Ibn al- 
Athir, (ed. Tornberg), ii. 179, 219; Hamdani, 
Idjazira (ed. I). 11 . Muller), p. 130, 131, 170, 
179; Wakut, Mu djam (ed. Wustenfeld), iii. 
776; iv. Si, 553; Ibn Hisham, Stra (ed. Wus¬ 
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Arabiens (Bern, 1875), p. 28-29, 30, 153, 
154; F. Wustenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen der 
arabiscJien Stiimme und Familien (Gottingen, 
1852), Section i.: Yaman tribes, Pt. I and Register 
zti den gencalogischen Tabellen (Gottingen, 1853) 
p. 71, 106, 187, 228; O. Blau, Die IVanderitng 
der sabaischcn Volkcrstdmmc im zieeiten yahr- 
Imndert n. Chr. in the Zcitschr. der Deutschen 
Morgenl. Ges.^ xxii. 664; do., Arabien im sech- 
steu yahrhiinJert^ cine ethnographische Siizze: 
Z. D. M. G., xxiii. 573; A. P. Caussin de 
Perceval, Essai snr Vhistoire des Arabes avanl 
Vislamisme (Paris, 1847-1848), iii. 212. 

(J. SCHLEIFER.) 

BALI. This, the most important, of the 
Little Sunda Islands is 105.5 square miles 
in area, and is a mountainous island of volcanic 
origin with the volcanoes Gunung Agung (11,000 
feet) Batur and Tabanan, rising sheer out of the 
sea to the east of Java. Only the western half of 
the south coast is flat; the eastern consists of 
chalk cliffs. The fauna and the rich flora form 
a transiti<m between the Asiatic and .Australian 
portions of Indonesia; the tiger, the dwarf antelope 
and two kinds of ape, for example, are found here 
but the cockatoo only appears in the east of the 
island. The island with the neighboming island 
of Lombok forms a “residency” under an official 
of high rank in the civil service, a “resident” 
whose head quarters are in Singa Radja (Bulo- 
leng). In the years 1906 and 1907 the princi¬ 
palities ot Klunkung, Badung, Tabanan, Mengwi 
and Gyanjar were quite subjected by the Dutch; 
in Karang Asem and Bangli the princes are still 
semi-independent; Buleleng and Djenibrana were 
incorporated after the wars of 1846-1849. 

As to its history. Ball is mentioned by the 
Chinese historians of the T’ang dynasty in the 
year 647 .\. i). and again in 992: the island is 
later mentioned as a pait of the groat Hindu 
kingdom of Modjopait in East Java, which w'as 
conquered in 1518 by the Muhammadan princes 
of Dem.ak. The Ilindus retained their independence 
in Balambagan in East Java; another section fled 
to Bali where their leader set himself up as inde¬ 
pendent prince of the whole island under the 
title of Dewa Agung K6tut in Gegel (Klimgkung). 
The governors of these princes afterwards made 
themselves independent in their o«n districts. 
Balambagan, supported by Bali, remained inde¬ 
pendent till the Dutch subdued it in the xviii'h 
century. 

The above events account for the fact that 
the population of the ishand, estimated at about 
500,000 souls, has remained Brahmanical with a 
few Buddhist tribes and that the original native- 
stock of Bali (Bali aga) has been strongly mixed 
with Javanese and this section calls itself Wong 
Modjopait; and further that language, alphabet and 
literature are closely related to those of E.ast Java. 
Among the numerous foreign elements in the coast 
districts are many Chinese and Muhammadans of 
the most diverse origins. Centuries ago a section 
of the people of Bali, both men and women, allied 
themselves in marriage with the strangers and 
adopted Islam; their descendants live together in 
the interior in separate villages or collections of 
villages and are as a rule prosperous. It also 
happens that evil-doers among the Balians attempt 
to escape from the stringent native laws by be¬ 
coming Muhammadans. In spite of a constant 


increase the number of Muhammadans is still 
relatively small. With the increase in personal 
security, immigration of foreigners into the recently 
subdued principalities is encouraged; the spread of 
Islam is also favoured by the transference thither 
of Dutch officials with their subordinates. 

The agriculture of the Balians, chiefly the grow¬ 
ing of rice in wet fields {sa-ojaK) is the most 
highly developed of Indonesia. Rice is the prin¬ 
cipal food, there are also grown tuberous plants 
and all the other foodstuffs of the archipelago; 
the following were the values of the exports in 
1908; copra / 1,250,000, coffee / 650,000, earth- 
nuts y 200,000, rice y 200,000, cattle y 315,000 
etc., in all f 2,700,000. The imports amount to 
y 1,050,000. The centre of foreign trade is Bule¬ 
leng; the native trade is earned on at markets 
held regularly. Supported by the many splendour- 
loving princes and the cult of Hinduism, native 
industry has maintained a high level; gold- and 
silverwork, the armourer's art, wood-carving, 
sculpture and the weaving (by knitting, ikat) of 
beautiful decorated cloths. The people of Bali are 
relatively far advanced; many of them can read 
and write. 

As an example of an Indonesian Hindu civili¬ 
sation, on the basis of which Islam has been 
developing, in Java for example, for four cen¬ 
turies, that of Bali is very important. The four 
chief castes of Brahmanism are to be found here: 
Brahmana. Ksatria, Wesya and the great mass of 
the people; their members cannot enter another 
caste, have the right to bear the titles ida^ dewa 
•and gusli respectively and, if they are women, 
may not marry into a lower caste. The priesthood 
is composed of the highest caste, the Brahmans; 
amongst these are those initiated to a knowledge 
of the sacred, chiefly Old Javanese, literature and 
the judges {kerta) are also chosen from the priest¬ 
hood. Only a few, and not the great number of 
the subordinate castes, that appear in the Brah¬ 
manism of the -Asiatic continent, are to be found 
in Bali; besides the members of all four castes 
are often farmers, merchants etc. It is only for 
the most highly developed that the outer forms 
of Brahmanism have a definite, religious value; 
the great mass of the people is still entirely 
influenced in its daily life by its ancient Indone¬ 
sian animism, although the gods are known by 
Hindu names and worshipped in temples; inspired 
persons (taksii). Shamans {permas') and the guar¬ 
dians of temples {pamangkn) play an important part 
in their worship. The Sun-god of the eastern 
archipelago appears in a curious fashion as Batara 
Suria, the chief deity of Bali. The padanda only 
appear at great religious festivals or when the 
prince of the land is giving a feast, and at cre¬ 
mations; they bless consecrated water and weapons, 
sell amulets, appoint new' priests and inspire great 
reverence. 

Bibliography. General. I,auts,.ffer eiland 
Bali en de Balineezen (.Amsterdam, 1848); van 
Swieten, Kriigsverrichtingen tegen Bali (Den 
Haag, 1849); Weitzel, derde militaire expeditie 
naar liet eiland Bali (Gorinchem, 1850); van 
Vlijmen, Bali 1S6S (Arasterd., 1875); J. Jacobs, 
Eenige tijd onder de Baliers (Batavia, 1883); 
H. Tonkes, Volksktinde von Bali (Halle a/S. 
18S3, with bibliography); W. O. P. Nieuwen- 
kamp, Bali cn Lombok.^ 1907, 1909, 1910; 
in '^Tijdschrift voor Indisc he Taal-.^ Land- en 
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Volkenkunde'" \ van Bloemen Waanders: v. 431; 
vii. 73; viii, 105; Brumund: xiii. 162; van 
Eck: xviii. 370; xxii. 358* xxiii. 161; Liefrink: 
xxiii. i6i\ xxiv. 180^ xxxiii. 233; Schwartz; 
xliii. 108; de Vroom: xviii. 164; in Verhande- 
lingen v. h. Baiav. Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen''’' \ Friederich: xxii, xxiii; Groene- 
veldt: xxxix, 58; Rademacher; iv.; Zollinger: 
xxii; in Tijdschrift voor Ned.-Indie ''van 
Eck: Jg. 1878 and 1879; “/W. Gids'^‘. F. A. 
Liefrinck: 1886, ii. — Balinese literature: 
van Y^ok^Balineesch Woordenbock (VXtQchi^ 1876); 
van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balhteesck Woordenbock 
(Utrecht, 1897); in ^ Tydsckrift voor I fid. Taal-^ 
Land- en Volkcnkiinde'''\ de Vroom: xvii. 164; 
yiii. 228, 310; xxi. 104, 169, 323, 403, 530; 
in “ Verhandelingcn v, h. Bat. Genootschap '^: 
Brandes; liv.; van Eck; xxxviii; Friederich: 
xxii.; in '^Bijdr. t. d. 7 ’., L, en Volkenk": van 
Eck: 1S76 and 1SS3. (A. W. Nieuwenhl'is.) 

BALI GH (a.) “having attained maturity". [See 

BULUpH.] 

BALIK, Turkr-Mongol word for “town” (also 
written B.alik and Baligh) ; appears frequently 
in compound names of towns, such as Bishbalik 
(“Five Towns”, at the present day in ruins at 
Gucen in Chinese Turkestan), Khanbalik (the 
“Khan's Town"), Turko-Mongol name (also fre¬ 
quently used by European travellers in the middle 
ages as a name of Pekin (Cambahi)), Ilibalik (on 
the River Hi, the modern Ilijsk) amongst others. 
As the town of Bishbalilj is mentioned as early 
as the Orkhon inscriptions (viii'h century r>.), 
Balik, in the meaning of town, is one of the 
oldest of Turkf words, as is the word Balik “fish”, 
which is similarly pronounced and is common to 
all Turk! dialects. (W. Barthold.) 

BALIKESRI, Balikeser, a town in Turkey 
in Asia, capital of the Sandjak of Karasi in the 
Wilayet of Khudawend g'ar, with 13,118 inhabi¬ 
tants, of whom 9175 are Muhammadans, 1266 
Orthodox Greeks and 1941 Gregorian Armenians. 
Built at the foot of the Vilan-dagh, Balikesri is 
watered in winter by a brook. In summer when 
this is dried up, water has to be brought from Batlak. 
It was the ancient capital of the Princes of Karasi 
and was conquered in 737 (1336) by‘Adjlan-zade 
in the time of Sultan Orkhan. It has a weekly 
market and an annual fair, and manufactures a 
coarse kind of cloth called ‘aha [q. v.]. The town 
has 91 mosques of which some are fairly old. 
We may further mention an old clock tower, a 
monastery of the Bairamiya as well as the grave 
and some pious foundations of the Bairami Shaikh 
Lutfallah. The Kaza Balikesri comprises 5 Nahiya 
and 328 villages with about 90,000 inhabitants. 
Its chief productions are opium, cotton, cereals 
and fruit, including excellent melons called Hasan- 
bey^ and honey, which is famous. 

Bibliography. 'All Djawad, Dioghrdfjya 
Lughdti.^ p. 151; Salname 1325, P- 772; V. Cuinet, 
Tunjnie_d'Asic^ iv. 262. (Cl. Huart.) 

BALlNUS. In the scientific literature of the j 
Arabs we meet with a name, which is written 
BaiJnus, Baunas and BalIs and sometimes de¬ 
notes Apollonius of Tyana and sometimes 
Apollonius of Pergamon. It appears most 
larely under the correct form Abuluniyus. To I 
Apollonius of Tyana is to be ascribed a book | 
‘‘^Gcret of Creation” by the sage Balinus i 
( b. in Pans) which has previously been given 


to Pliny; for it is therein stated that the author 
belonged to Tuicaya^ which is clearly to be 
emended to Tuzveina = Tyana, A sort of natural 
history called Liber de Causis (MS. in Leiden) and 
a treatise on astrology, translated by Hunain b. 
Ishak, must also be credited to the philosopher 
of Tyana, as well as a book on the seven bodies 
which Hadjdji !^alfa mentions as being by Balinus. 

But on the whole, Apollonius of Tyana was 
little known to the Arabs. On the other hand the 
works of the great mathematician of Pergamon 
were well-known and diligently studied by Eastern 
scholars. The author of the Kitdb al-Hukama^ 
devotes an interesting notice to him in which he 
gives a sketch of his famous treatise on conic 
sections. This treatise contained eight books of 
which the last has been lost with the exception 
of four propositions. The first four books w'ere 
translated by Hilal b. Abi Hilal of Hims (died 
270 A. H.), the next three and the four surviving 
propositions of the last book by Thabit b. Kurra. 
There is a manuscript of these translations in 
Oxford; the part translated by Thabit is to be 
found in several libraries. Other Arab scholars 
have studied his Conic Sections and given ver¬ 
sions of it, such as Ahmad b. Musa, Abu ’ 1 -Fath 
al-Isfahani, Nasir al-Din al-Tusi, Vahya b. Abi 
’ 1 -Shukr, Muhyi ’ 1 -Dln al-Maghribl. 

Besides this, his chief work, the Arabs were ac¬ 
quainted with other treatises by Apollonius; the 
treatise on the intersections of straight lines or 
planes in a given ratio {lie ratione determinata') 
on which Thabit b. Korra has written an excel¬ 
lent commentary, a treatise on variables, one on 
tangent circles and some theorems. 

Bibliography'. V. H. Die Mathema- 

tiker und Astronomen der Araber (Leipzig, 1900); 
Nix, Das funfte Buck der Conica des Apollo¬ 
nius in der arahischen Vbersetzung des Thabit 
ibn Corrah 1889); Ta^rlkhal-PlukamiP\ 

Fihrist, (B. Carra DE Vaux.) 

BALIS, a t own in North Syria, on the 
Euphrates, where the stream turns to the east 
from its southern course, situated in 35° 59' 
n. l.at. and 38'’ 12' East Long. Greenw. 

The name is the .Aramaic which is 

usually given by classical authors in the form 
Barbalissos. The oldest mention of the town 
appears to be in Xenophon, who mentions a 
palace and pleasure-grounds of Belesys, Governor 
of Syria, here. Ptolemy gives Barbarissos in its 
right place and the Tabula Tciilingeriana mentions 
it as station on the Euphrates road. According 
to the Notilia Dignitatum.^ about 425 A. D., it 
belonged to the Augusta Eufratensis, held a gar¬ 
rison of the Equites Dalmatae Illyriciani and was 
under the Dux Syriac. Stephan of Byzantium 
mentions it before the time of Justinian as a 
walled castle. According to Procopius, Khusraw II 
Anusjiirwan must have destroyed the town in his 
devastating campaign into Syria about 540. The 
fortifications were therefore rebuilt by Justinian. 

The Arabs call the town Balis. It was taken 
liy the Muslims under Abu 'L'baida without figh¬ 
ting iiut mo.st of its inhabitants emigrated from 
it. Under 'Omar and 'Othman, Balis was one 
of the frontier fortresses against the Byzantines. 
Harun incorporated it in the Djund al-'Awasim, 
to which Kurus, Djawma, Manbidj, .\ntakiya, Tuzin, 
Balls and Rusafat Hisham belonged. When in later 
times the frontier had been advanced nearer Asia 
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Minor, Balls belonged to the district ofKinnasrIn, 
one of the six districts of Syria. In 245 (859) 
earthquake visited Balls, which also affected Rakka, 
Harran, Ras al-^Ain, Urfa, Hims, Damascus, the 
Syrian coast and the Cilician lowlands. In 269 
(882-883) Balls was under the suzerainty of Ahmad 
Ibn Tulun. In 287 (900) it was a military station 
of the Caliph Mu'tadid in his campaign against 
Cilicia. After the time of the Hamdanid Saif al- 
Dawla 333—356 (944—967) Balls began to decline 
and caravans visited it less frequently than before. 
Istakhrl describes it about 309 (921) as a little 
town and Yakut about 621 (1224) as still a 
village. In the Crusading period, about nil. 
Balls was for a while in possession of the Franks 
under Tancred of Antioch. Benjamin of Tudela 
visited it in 1163. When he regards Balls as the 
town of Bileam ben Beor, we have here a Jewish 
version of the legend w'hich the Arabs attach to 
Bali'a in the Baikal To the Arabs Balls is the 
town of Balls Ibn Rum Ibn Yakan Ibn Sam Ibn 
Nuh. In this is preserved a memory of the pre- 
Muhammadan age of the town. According to Ibn 
Shaddad, Balls belonged to the Aiyubid of Aleppo, 
al-Malik al-Zahir GhazI, who died in 613 (1216) 
and after him to the famous brother of Saladin, 
al-Malik al-‘Adil Abu Bakr, who built a minaret 
there with his inscription. He gave it to his son 
al-Malik al-Hafiz in fief. Yakut and after him the 
Marasid and KazwInI assert that the Euphrates, 
which formerly washed the town, has gradually 
retreated from it so that in his time it was 4 miles 
distant. At the present day the distance is only 
about 2 miles and the river appears to be again 
approaching the town. The change in the direction 
of the river must have hastened the decline of the 
town. After Yaljut, first hand notices of the town 
cease. Abu ’ 1 -Flda quotes only older passages. 
The final destruction of the town was wrought by 
the armies of Cingiz Khan. 

Balls lies on the great road which leads from 
Baghdad or from Mosul via Ra^ka to Syria. It is 
the first Syrian town on this road. On account of 
this prominent situation the geographers use it as 
a centre in describing the boundaries of the land. 
It also lies on the dividing line between two stri¬ 
kingly different climates. The raw climate of the 
plateau of Aleppo here gives way to the more 
equable climate of the Djazira. The flora and fauna 
change here completely also. Balls is called the 
harbour of Syria on the Euphrates. In spite of its 
favourable situation it has never been able to 
recover from the Mongol inroads. 

At the present day Balls bears the name of 
Eski Meskene, after the quite modern military 
and post-station in its neighbourhood. The ruins 
of the town 5 acres in area lie on a cape of the 
higher bank that stretches out into the Euphrates- 
valley. The walls around are still recognisable. 
One can still recognise three gates for the roads 
to Aleppo, to Hims and Damascus, and to Baghdad. 
A deep ditch separates it from the hilly hinter¬ 
land. On this still stand the ruins of the fortress 
of the time of Justinian: a praetorium and a strong 
bastion. This ancient fortification must have been 
used throughout the whole Muhammadan epoch. 
The area of the town is full of fragments of 
pottery, which lead us to conclude that it once 
had a flourishing ceramic industry. From its midst 
rises a high octagonal minaret, renewed in the 
time of al-Malik al-‘^AdiI Abu Bakr as the inscrip¬ 


tion tells us. The name of the Amir who had 
charge of the operations and the date have dis¬ 
appeared; the architect calls himself '^Abd Allah. 
In the south of the town there still are the remains 
of a nameless, mediaeval tomb of a saint with 
two graves. 

Bibliography. Baladhuri, Butuh (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 150 el seq.\ Ibn Khordadhbih (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 75, 98; Ibn al-Fakih (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 92, iii; Kudama (ed. de Goeje), p. 228; 
Tabari iii. 52, 1440, 2028, 2200; Ista^rl (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 13 et 27, 62; Ibn Hawkal 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 17, 19, 34, 119; Mukaddasi 
(ed. de Goeje), p. 54, 154 et seq.'., Yakut i. 477 
et seq. ; Ibn Shaddad, A’^ldk.^ St. Petersburg, Asiat. 
Museum, N*. 162, in Rosen, Notices sommaires.^ 
f. 64 b. top; Kamal al-Din, in Rev. de VOrient. 
Latin., iv. 223; C. Ritter, Erdkunde, x. passim; 
Chesney, Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers 
Euphrates and TVo'rIr (London, 1850); V. Chapot, 
La Erontiere de I'Euphrate (Paris, 1907); G. le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems (London, 
1890), p. 417; the same. The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), p. 107; 
M. van Berchem and E. Herzfeld in Sarre-Herz- 
feld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat- und 
Tigrisgebiet (Berlin, 1910-1911), chap, i and iii. 

_ (Ernst Herzfeld.) 

BALISH, a unit of money among the Mon¬ 
gols; it is mentioned as early as the time of 
Cingiz Khan; after the break up of the Mongol 
Kingdom into several independent states, the word 
appears to have remained in use in China only, 
where they still reckoned by the balish in the 
viii'h (xiv<h) century. It is very difficult to recon¬ 
cile the various passages from Oriental sources 
collected by Quatremere {Histoire des Mongols de 
la Perse par Rashid al-Din p. 320 et seq.), to 
what is given there one can only add DjuzdjanI’s 
notice (Tabahdt-i Nasiri, transl.by Raverty,p. 1110) 
according to which the balish was worth fio'/a 
dirhems. The statement in the Td'rikh-i Wassdf 
(lithogr. ed. Bombay 1269 = 1853, p. 22) that the 
gold and silver balish, each weighed 500 mithkal 
(about 4Y.2 lbs.) is very important (Djuwaini telk 
us the same thing). According to Wassaf, a balish 
in gold was worth 2000 dinars, in silver 200 dinars, 
in paper-money 10 dinars; in another passage 
(p. 506) in his account of the embassy of 697— 
704 (1297-1298—1304-1305) — cf. on this em¬ 
bassy d’Ohsson Histoire des Mongols, iv. 320 et 
seq.', Elliot, History of India, iii. 45 et seq. — 
Wa-ssaf estimates the value of the balish in paper- 
money at only 6 dinars. The word “dinar” clearly 
does not here mean a gold coin, but the silver 
coin weighing 3 mithkals (about 196 grains) also 
mentioned by Rashid al-Din (cf. d’Ohsson, Histoire 
des Mongols, iv. 464 on this point). 

(W. Barthold.) 

BALIYA (a.) In pre-Muhammadan times, a 
female camel, a mare, or other beast of burden 
was frequently tethered at the grave of a warrior 
or noble, and left without food or water till it 
perished. The original reason for this custom must 
have been the belief that the dead man at his 
resurrection from the dead would not have a steed 
at his disposal, unless one were given him at his 
death; otherwise he would have to go on foot 
like the common people. Another tradition men¬ 
tions that the BalIya might also be a cow, a sheep 
or a goat and that the animal was slain at the grave. 
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The original symbol of a belief in a resurrection 
seems, in consequence of the disappearance of this 
belief, to have become an offering to the dead. 

Bibliography. G. AY. Freytag, Einlcitung 
in lias S/thiinm der arab. Sprache., p. 368 : Shah- 
rastani, al-Milal soa ' 1 -A'iha/., ii. 439 et scq.\ 
Wellhausen, Rests arabischoi Hcidcnttims 
edition 1897), p. iSo et r.y.; G. Jacob, Aliarab- 
isches lieduincnkhen., p. 141. (J. Hell.) 

al-BALKA^, the Arabic name of the southern 
half of the eastern Jordan district. In the 
narrative of the unfortunate Mu^ta expedition, it 
also comprises the land south of Arnon, for both 
Ma^ab (Rabbat Moab) and Mu^ta and the village 
of Masharif (this however is identified with Mirta 
by al-Mubarrad Kamil 639 et seq.) were included 
in it. According to Wakidi its southern boundary 
was a day’s journey distant from Hh.at Allah. The 
whole eastern Jordan district is often (e. g. Tabari, 
Annales.^ I, 2646; 3, 52) designated by al-Balka^, 
Eathaniya [q. v.] and Havvran. The town of .Yrbad 
(Irbid), where Vazid II died, is also mentioned 
as belonging to al-Balka” (Tabari, 2, 1463). 

On the other hand among the geographers al- 
Balka’ in the narrower sense signifies the district, 
the capital of which was '^Amman. As a rule it 
belonged to the province of Damascus though 
Mukaddasi includes 'Amman among the towns of 
the province of Filastln. It formed a sepaiate 
jurisdiction_ as (e. g. Tabari, Anna/es, 2, 1975; 3, 
416) an "Amil of al-Balka' is sometimes mentioned. 
About 1300 it belonged to I he Mainlaka of Karak 
as Dimisdiki tells us. In the later Mamluk-period, 
it was again given to Damascus and had ljusban 
(Hesbon) as its capital. The geograjihers often 
speak of Zahir al-Balka' (the outer, surrounding 
territory of al-Balka'), so that al-Zahir is sometimes 
used instead of Balka^ At the present d.iy al- 
Ballja^ in the narrower sense denotes the land be¬ 
tween Zarka' 'Amman and Zarka' Ma'in (corres¬ 
ponding roughly to the ancient Peraea) and has 
al-Salt as its capital. But in practice it is still 
always also used of the districts south of Arnon. 

Bibliography. Istakhrl in Bibl.geogr. arab. 
(ed. de Goeje) i. 65; Ihn Ilawkal, ibid. ii. 124 
et scq. (on the uncertain text in this passage, 
see Gildemeister in the Zeitschr. d. denfschen 
Faldstina-Vereins.^ vi. to); Va'kubl,/A/VZ. vii. 326; 
Mukaddasi, ibid. iii. 179, 187; Ibn Khordadhbih, 
ibid. vi. 77; al-Bakri, Geogr. Wortcrbuch (ed. 
AViistenfeld), 160; Yakut, Geogr. IVortcrbuch 
(ed. Wustenfeld), i. 728; DimishkI, Cosmographie 
(ed. Mehren), 200, 213; Ibn Fadl-allah al-'Omarl, 
Daso^ al-Subh (Cairo, 1312), 178, 183; K. Hart¬ 
mann, Die geogr. Nachrichten iib. Pal. u. .Svr. 
in Khalil al-Zdhirls Zubda (1907), 55; ibn 
Hisham, (ed. Wustenfeld), 794; Wakidl (transl. 
by Wellhausen), 308; 'Tabari, Annalcs (ed. dc 
Goeje), i. 1614; Musil, Arabia Petraea., i. i. 

(Fr. Buhl.) 

BALKAIN. [See kain.] 

BALKAN (t.) high, steep wooded hills (accord¬ 
ing to others from the Pers. Balakhana, see art. 
Balkha.v), a mountain system which forms 
the southern boundary wall of the lowest 
basin of the Donau from the valley of the 
Timok to Cape Emine. Its highest peaks attain 
in the Kodja Balkan (Central Balkan) a height of 
7000 to 8000 feet, while the ea.stern p.art only 
rises above 3000 feet at certain points. In anti¬ 
quity this mountain system was called Hmmus. 


The Balkan passes are historically important, viz. 
the Ak Bogliaz on the road from Varna to Burgas 
and farther to the west the Calikawak Boghaz, the 
Demirkapu (Iron Gate), the Shipka Boghaz (the 
Shipka Pass) etc. 

Bibliography. Kanitz, Donait-Bulgarien 

UHii der Balkan'., Reclus, Noiiv. geogr. univ.., 

i. 206—212. 

BALKARS, a Turkish tribe in the Caucasus, 
[See KAL'K.A.srs.] 

BAL KH . the Baktra of the Greeks, Old Per¬ 
sian B.akhtkish (really the name of a country) 
middle Persian Bakhl, B.vhl, with the epithet 
I BamIk “the glittering”, situated on the south 
side of the Amu Darya, on its tributary the Dehas, 
which now no longer reaches it, in the flat northern 
outlying part of the Koh-i Baba on the important 
commercial route from the mountain passes to the 
Oxus, was the political metropolis of the ancient 
satrapy of Khorasan, the intellectual and religious 
capital of the later kingdom of 'Tokha- 
r i s t a n. 

In the Iranian s.aga, which ascribes the founding 
of the town to Kai I.ohrasp — the form of the 
name and de.scription of its bearer as king points 
to Bactria as the home and the Kuslian period as 
the period of oiigin of this myth — and connects 
its origins with the rise of the Zoroastrian religion, 
there is an echo of the fact that Baikh owes its 
historical importance to the Achaemenid period, 
in which it was the seat of the satrap of Kho- 
r.asan, and early took the character of the holy city. 
It is quite possible that the tradition which ascri¬ 
bes the refounding of Baikh under the name of 
Alexandria to -Alexander, contains some historical 
truth. As the se.at of the Graeco-Bactrian kings, 
Baikh was a centre of Hellenic culture. BalkJj lost 
its historical importance in the following 'I'okhari, 
Kushan and Ephthalite periods, but remained, 
especially after the .spread of the doctrine of 
Buddha under the Kushan kings, the intellectual 
and religious capital (whence its epithet “the 
little town of the king” Pers. .Shahsoaran). The 
te.aching of Zoroaster however certainly survived 
along.side of Buddhism down to the .Arab inva.sion; 
besides these religions there were also Manichaeism 
and Nestorian Christianity. 

Buddhism was predominant however. The vene- 
r.ated Nawbahar, as its name tells us, a Buddhist 
monastery, was visited by pilgrims from all lands, 
often oven by Chinese. The descrijitions, given by 
the .Arab authors of the famous sanctuary (360 
cells around a high pagoda) are too hazy and as 
a rule too overlaid with fantastic extravagances, 
for us to obtain a clear picture of the building 
from them. The head of the Nawbahar, the Bar- 
mak, at the time of the Arab conque.st held the 
highest position in Baikh. From this priestly 
family the famous dynasty of ministers, the Bar- 
makids [q. v.], were descended. 

As early as 32 A. it. (653) Sakhr (or .al-Dahhak) 
b. Kais al-Ahnaf [see al-ahnaf] is said to have 
advanced as far as Baikh and to have forced the 
town to surrender. But at first there appear to 
have only been temporary raids into the Hindu 
Kush as the “revolts” which followed, show. 
According to the Arab chronicles Kais b. al- 
Haitham again took Baikh in 42 (663) and 
destroyed the Nawbahar. From J. Alarquart's resear¬ 
ches (cf. also his Wehrot und Arang., p. 41 et 
seq.) in Chinese sources it appears certain that 
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Arab raids were renewed in 661, which necessi¬ 
tated a strengthening of the opposing forces. By 
their own request the Tokhari principalities were 
turned into Chinese provinces and the princes 
were appointed governors for the Chinese. The 
Sasanian kingdom was to be restored under 
Peroz the son of Yazdigard with the help of the 
Chinese. But as the Chinese government did not 
allow the undertaking of the necessary military 
support, the first revolt of Tarkhan Nezak was 
put down in 51 (671). By the year 90 however 
Kutaiba b. Muslim had put an end to this unrest 
and striving for independence. The insecure state 
of the country forced the Arabs to place the 
Buddhists on an equal footing with the Akl al- 
Kitab and even in the various “revolts” not to 
proceed against apostates with the full vigour of 
the Muslim Law, Kutaiba appears to have been 
the first to pacify the country and to convert 
it to Islam. But tribal feuds among the Arabs 
and religious divisions in Islam began to bring 
new confusion. Asad al-Kasii [q. v.], Governor 
of Khorasan ordered Balkh, which had been 
destroyed in these wars, to be rebuilt by the 
Dihkan Barmak in 107 (726) and transported the 
seat of the government from Merwrudh thither. 
About 130 A. H, Abu Da^ud al-Bakri, commissioned 
by Abu Muslim, began to stir up rebellion in 
favour of the “^Abbasids in Tokharistan and Balkh, 
How long the native dynasties could retain their 
position and authority in spile of all the revolu¬ 
tions in the noithern frontier lands of Islam, may 
be seen from the fact that about the middle of 
the third (ninth) century, we find a certain Da'ud 
b. al-'^Abbas of the princely house of KhotLal, as 
governor of Balkh (cf. Marquart, Erafisahr^ p. 300 
et scq.) who built a palace, the Nawshad, which 
Ya'^kub b. al-LaiLh, the founder of the S^^ffarid 
dynasty, destroyed about 257 (870). The Saftarids 
were succeeded in 287 (900) by the Samauids in 
ownership of Balkh. From the desciijuiou of the 
town which IsUakhri (or rather Balkhi) has left 
us from this period, Balkh with its clay-walls 
pierced by numerous doors (Ya%ubi gives 12; 
Istakhrl 7 with their names) cannot have presented 
a very stately appearance. 

The town suffered severely during the wars 
between the Samanids and the Ilig-Khans, in 
which Fa^ik, the governor of Balkh played a part. 
The ancient regal city received new importance 
as the temporary residence of SubuktigTn and the 
great Mahmud of Ghazni. Soon after the latter’s 
death Balkh fell to the Seldjiiks in 432 (1040) of 
whom Caghribeg was chief. About the middle of 
the vif*‘ (xit*») century theGhorids began to contest 
the possession of Balkh with the Seldjuks. Their 
advance was impeded by the invasion of new 
hordes of the Oghuz (Ghuzz-Turks); but in 594 
(1198) the Ghorid Baha^ al-Dln Sam of Bamiyan 
seized the town of Balkh. In 603 (1206) it was 
incorporated in the kingdom of Muhammad Shah 
of Kh^arizm. Finally in 617 (1227) Balkh was 
devastated by the hordes of Cingiz I^an and it 
was doomed never to recover from the blow. 
How thoroughly destroyed the town "was, is shown 
by Ibn Batata’s description of it. After Cingiz 
Khan’s death, BalUi and Transoxiana fell to his 
son Cagatai and remained in the latter’s family till 
Timur deprived it of its power. Various branches 
of the Timurids ruled in succession over Balkh : 
till 900 (i 5 oo)« During the following centuries it I 


several times formed a bone of contention between 
the Uzbegs, more particularly the Djamids and the 
Mughal Emperors of India, sometimes it was inde¬ 
pendent. After the death of the Afshari Nadir 
Shah in 1160 (1747), who had incorporated Afgha¬ 
nistan and the adjoining lands in the Persian 
Safawl kingdom, Balkh remained continuously in 
possession of the Durrani chiefs till 1243 (1826) 
when the Emirs of Bukhara seized it. In 1257 
(1841) it was again gained by Afghanistan, to 
which it still belongs. 

The modem town with its some 500 houses is 
scarcely a shadow of the ancient Bal^, to w’hich 
the Arabs gave the name of Vtntn al-Bilad or 
“Mother of the Cities”. If it has preserved a cer¬ 
tain importance in spite of all its vicissitudes, this 
is due to the w’ealth, praised by Mukaddasi, of 
its plains, watered by the Dehas. The ruins of the 
city are noteworthy, of which those of the Budd¬ 
hist period, which are associated in characteristic 
fashion with names from the Iranian saga-cycles 
(cf. Takht-i Rustam), are better preserved than the 
Mublim ones. The sacredness of the place survives 
in the tomb Mazar-i Sharif, said to be that of^Ali, 
which is first mentioned in the xii^k century. 

Bibliography', Biblioth. Geogr. Arab,,^ i. 
27S, 286; ii. 325 et seq,'^ iii. 301 et scq.',^ v. 322 
et 5 eq.\ vi. 18, 32—34, 116, 210—212; vii. 
287 et seq .; Mas'udi, MiirTtciJ (ed. Paris), iv, 
47 et seq.\ Yakut, i. 713 et seq,\ iv. 817—820; 
Ibn Batuta, iii. 58—63; the historical notices in 
Tabari, Ibn al-AthIr and in the Tabakat-i Na- 
sirli Schefer, Chrestom, Pers.,^ i, 56—94 and 
65—103 Pers.; G. le Strange, Eastern Cali^ 
phate,, p. 420—423; K. Ritter, Erdkttnde,^ viii. 
218—227; J. Marquart, hransahr,^ many passa¬ 
ges, more particularly p. 87—91; Yate, Afgha¬ 
nistan^ p._256, 280. (R. Hartmann.) 

BAL KH AN, a mountain range on the 
Caspian Sea, where the dry riverbed of the 
Uzboi (supposed to be the ancient bed of the Oxus) 
flows into the Sea. The mountains to the north 
of the riverbed, rising to a height of 5500 feet, are 
at the present day called “the Great Balkhan” 
range; quite separate from them are the “Little 
Balkhans” (to the south of the Uzboi) which are 
quite close to the Kuren-Dagh. The Balldran Bay 
on the Caspian Sea has taken its name from the 
“Great Balkhans’": in it is the best harbour on 
the eastern shores of the Sea north of the Russo- 
Persian frontier. 

On the story of an “ancient Kh'^arizm” on the 
Balkhans cf, above p. 341'*, article amu darya. 
According to Mukaddasi (eel. de Goeje, p. 285), 
there were cows and horses running wild there; 
he was also told in Nasa and Abiward that the 
inhabitants of these towns used sometimes to go 
to the Balkhans and find many eggs there; but 
no ruins in this district are mentioned in Mu¬ 
kaddasi or in other sources. About 420 (1029) 
the Turkomans who had immigrated into Kho¬ 
rasan from Ma wara’ al-nahr retreated into the 
Balkans; they had made themselves obnoxious 
in Khorasan by their robberies and were therefore 
driven out by Ai-sIan-Djadhib, the general of the 
Ghaznawid Mahmud (Ibn al-Athir, ed. Tomberg, 
ix. 267). After Mahmud’s death, their leaders, 
Kizil, Buka, and Koktash w’ere summoned with 
their followrers to Mas'^ud and taken into his army 
(BaihakI, ed, Morley, p. 71). 

After the viiid» (xivd») century we find the littlq 
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harbour of Aghrica, at the mouth of the river¬ 
bed (which was at that time filled with water), 
mentioned; this place does not however seem ever 
to have been of any great importance. The name 
of the mountains is written Abu ’ 1 -Khan by Abu 
’ 1 -Ghazi, following an unfortunate learned etymo¬ 
logy; in his time several Turkoman tribes lived 
there. When the river Uzboi became finally dried 
up (about 1570) the district of the Balkhans gra¬ 
dually became deserted; in later times we find 
there only a few Turkomans of the tribe of Yomut. 
In the trade with Khiwa, the harbour of the penin¬ 
sula of Manghishlak had, at that period as in the 
middle ages, an incomparably greater importance 
than the Bay of Balkhan. 

It was only in connection with the “Oxus ques¬ 
tion” that attention was again drawn to the Bay 
of Balkhan, when the idea was conceived, by 
Peter the Great first of all, of leading the Oxus 
back to its ancient riverbed and thereby making 
an uninterrupted waterway from India to the 
Caspian Sea. It was several times proposed in the 
xviiith and xixt*» centuries to build a Russian 
fortress on the Bay but the plan was not put 
into execution till 1869, when not only the district 
around the Bay of BalWian but also the harbour 
of Michailowsk lying to the south of it, was occu¬ 
pied from the Caucasus. A railway was built from 
the latter harbour as far as Kizil-.\rwat in 1881, 
thence continued in 18S5-1888 to Samarkand 
and in 1897-1898 as far as Andidjan [q. v.]; the 
Balkhan district has thereby become the most 
important commercial centre on the eastern shores 
of the Caspian Sea. The starting point of the line 
was till 1887 Michailowskoje, from 1887 till 1897, 
Uzun-Ada, and since 1897 it has been Krasno- 
wodowsk. Since the opening of the Orenburg- 
Ta.shkent line (1905) the “Transcaspian” line 
has no longer the same importance as before 
for through traffic and is only of value for traffic 
between the Caucasus and Central Asia. These 
mountains, almost waterless, and bare of almost 
all vegetation are of no importance for agri¬ 
culture; the only industry of importance is the 
obtaining of gypsum from pits about 5 miles from 
Krasnowodsk. 

The same name Balkhan (it is said to be derived 
from the Pers. Bala-Khana) was brought to Europe 
by the Turks and applied to the Haemus moun¬ 
tains of the ancients; this is the origin of the 
names “Balkan” (for the mountains) and “Balkan 
Peninsula”, usual in modern geography. 

(W. Barthold.) 

BALKHASH. next to the Aral [q. v.] the largest 
inland sea in Central Asia (6144 sq.m.) 
into which flow the Hi and several smaller rivers. 
The lake remained unknown to the Muhammadan 
geographers of the middle ages; the anonymous 
author of the Hudud al-Alam (372 = 982-983; 
cf. J. Marquart, Osteuropdische tmd ostasiatische 
Streifziige^ p. xxx) makes the Hi (Ila) flow into 
the Issik-Kul. A description of Balkhash is, as far 
as is known, only given among Muhammadan authors 
by Muhammad Haidar, about the middle of the 
x'k (xvi'h) century {^Td'r'iih-i Ra$htdi^ transl. by 
E. D. Ross, p. 366). In this book the lake, which 
then formed the boundary between the land of the 
Lzbegs (Uzbegistan) and the land of the Mongols 
(Moghulistan) is called Kdkca-Teniz (“blue lake”) 
and described as a fresh water lake. The dimen¬ 
sions given for its length and breadth are much 


exaggerated and Muhammad Haidar also regards 
the Volga (Itil) as flowing out of Lake Balkhash. 
Of importance is the statement regarding the taste 
of the water; modem geographers have always 
regarded Balkha.sh as a salt lake; it was only as 
a result of explorations carried out in 1903 by 
the Turkestan division of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, that it was finally found to 
be a freshwater lake. As was pointed out by the 
leader of the expedition (L. Berg) the existence 
of a freshwater lake without an outflow in a district 
where the annual amount of precipitate scarcely 
amounts to 200 mm. forms a “geographical paradox”. 
What is said on p. 420“ of Lake .Aral is also true 
of Balkhash: an unmistakable advance of the coast 
line was first noticed here in the xix'h century, 
and it was on this account that observations of 
the drying up of the lake were taken in the last 
decades of the same century; distinct signs of an 
increase in the volume of water in the lake have 
been proved here also so that, as over Central 
Asia generally, we must not presume a permanent 
exsiccation but rather a periodic rise and fall in 
the surface of the lake. Cf. L. Berg, Frcdvarit'elnij 
otiet oh izsl'edovaniji ozera Balkhash iUtom igoj g. 
(^Izi'‘estija Imp. Russ. Geogr. Ohshi..^ t. xl. p. 584— 
599, with a very complete map). 

The Lake first received the Mongol name of 
Balkhash from the Kalmucks, who ruled this district 
in the xviid' and first half of the xviii>l> century. 
The name of “B.alch.as”, with a description of the 
lake, very accurate for the period, is given on the 
map by the Swedish officer J. G. Renat, who spent 
17 years (1716— 1733) in the land of the Kal¬ 
mucks. Cf. Carte de la Dzoungaric dressee par U 
suedois Renat pendant sa eapthnte chez les Kal- 
mouks de jyi6 — ed. de la Soe. Imp. Russe 
de Geographie., St. Petersburg 1881. The Kirghiz 
tribes who lead a nomadic life in the same country 
to-day call the lake Ak-Teniz (“White Sea”). The 
immediate neighbourhood of Balkhash has always 
been, as it still is, a dreary desert, so that the 
lake, as far as is known, has never attained any 
economic importance; neither have its shores ever 
been peopled by a civilised race. The shores of 
the Balkhash, which are covered with reeds, are 
used by the nomads as a winter-.settlement; in 
summer the di.strict around the Balkhash is quite 
deserted. (W. Barthold.) 

al-BALKHI, Abu Zaid Ahmad b. Sahl, Arab 
writer on geography, born in Shamistiyan 
(in the province of Balkh), was a teacher in his 
native country, at first adopting the principles of 
the ImamTya-sect and afterwards .studying philo¬ 
sophy with al-Kindr. He found a patron in Abu 
‘^Ali al-Djaihanl, a Samanid minister, but afterwards 
quarrelled with him. He was invited to Bukhara, 
but had not the courage to cross the Oxus. He 
died on the 19'h Dhu’l-Ka'da 322 = 31st Oct. 934. 
The Fikrist (vol. i. p. 138) gives a list of forty- 
three works by him, all of which were early lost; 
HadjdjI Khalfa was only acquainted with six of 
them including a Suwar al-Akdllm which is quoted 
by Mukaddasi and Hamdalkah Mustawfi, and the 
Kitdb al-bad^ wal-tcdrl^.^ which was wrongly 
attributed to him at quite an early period (before 
the xiii‘h century) and was really composed by 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-MalcdisI. 

Bibliograp hy. M. J. de Goeje, Die Ista- 
khri-Balkhi-F: age^ in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellseh..! xxv. 53 et seq.\ Yakut, 
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Mii^djam al-Udab'S'^ i. p. 141 ei seq.\ Cl. Huart, 

in the Journ. Asiat.^ ix. Ser., Vol. xviii. 1901, 

p. 16; Le livre de la Creation et dc I'Histoire^ 

Vol. i. p. iv. et seq.^ Vol iii. p. v. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BALOeiSTAN. 

General Description. 

The term Balocistan in its widest significance in¬ 
cludes the whole country over which the Baloc race 
is spread without regard to modem political boun¬ 
daries. This tract is comprised between long. 58° 
and 70° E. and Lat. 25° and 32° N. Politically 
it comprises: 

1. the Khanat of Kalat, often spoken of spe¬ 
cially as Balocistan 5 

2. the Persian province of Balocistan, now in¬ 
cluded in the Government of Karman; 

3. the province of British Balocistan; 

4. the territory occupied by Balbc tribes in the 
British Indian provinces ot the Pandjab and Sindh, 
comprising the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Jacobabad as far as the Baloc tribes extend. 

With the exception of the Indus valley and the 
narrow coast district the whole of these tracts 
are comprised in the Iranian plateau, of which 
they form the south-eastern portion. It may be 
noted here that the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince of British Balocistan (comprising the districts 
of Peshin, Zhob and the Sulaiman Mountains as 
far north as the Gomal River) forms ethnologically 
part of Afghanistan. The furthest northern ex¬ 
tension of the Baloc race is 31° N. in the Sulai¬ 
man Mountains, but in no other part of the terri¬ 
tory do they spread so far north. 

Mountain system. In the Eastern part of 
the country the mountains are an extension of 
the system of eastern Af^anistan. The Sulaiman 
range culminating in the peaks of the Kaisar-ghar 
11,300 ft. and Takht-SulairnSn runs nearly north 
and south forming the eastern edge of the table¬ 
land from 32° to 29° N., when it turns west¬ 
ward as far as the Bolan Pass, thence the moun¬ 
tain boundary runs nearly due south towards the 
Indian Ocean, under the names of the Hala and 
Kirthar Mountains. From these eastern mountains 
westward the plateau is traversed by numerous 
ridges with a general north-east and south-west 
tendency. Proceeding westward through the Kha- 
nat of Kalat into Persian Balocistan these ranges 
assume a nearly east and w'est direction, and in 
Persian Balocistan they take a north-west and 
south-east direction till they join either the moun¬ 
tains of Karman or those of Khorasan west of 
Sistan. At the northern end of the Bolan Pass 
in the neighbourhood of Quetta the ranges from 
the east and south meet in a tangled knot of 
mountains, among which are the highest peaks 
Cihl-tan (11,390 ft.), and Takatu, Murdar and 
Zarghun, all over 10,000 ft. This part of the 
plateau is of considerable height, the plain of 
Quetta having an altitude of 5500 ft. and Ka¬ 
lat of 6780 ft. The long valleys which follow 
the trend of the mountains through Makran are 
of less elevation, and the mountains themselves 
seldom rise above 5000 ft. until in Persian Balo¬ 
cistan they rise again into high peaks, among 
which the volcano Koh-i-Taftan (or Cihl-tan) 
13,500 ft., and Koh-i Bazman 11,200 ft. are the 
most remarkable. West of the mountains of Quetta 
along the northern boundary of Balocistan the 


level of the country falls towards the Helmand 
desert which separates it from the more fertile 
parts of Afghanistan. The average level of this 
barren plain is 2000 ft. which falls still lower in 
Sistan to 1580 ft. at the God-i-Zirah depression. 
Immediately to the west of this is the Siyahan range 
running south-east and north-west along the boun¬ 
dary of the Khanat of Kalat and Persian Balo¬ 
cistan till it culminates in the peak of Malik-Siyah 
(5300 ft.), the trijunctional point of Persia, Afgha¬ 
nistan and Kalat. On the sea coast the mountain 
ranges frequently end in majestic cliffs j especially 
that known as Ras-Malan. 

Geological formation. The formation of 
the country is mainly late. Rocks of the earlier 
periods are unknown, cretaceous formations being 
the earliest. Nummulitic limestones and sandstones 
abound. There are occasional intrusive basaltic 
rocks, and in Persian Balocistan there are two 
lofty volcanos, of which one, the Koh-i-Taftan, is 
still active. 

River system. The rivers of Balocistan are 
small and unimportant. Owing to the very scanty 
rainfall and the parched nature of most of the 
mountain ranges their volume is very small, and 
many of them are dry through a great part of 
the year. On the east flank the most considerable 
are the Kundar and Zhob which unite with the 
Gomal flowing towards the Indus. The NSii, 
Bolan and Mulla streams also run towards the 
Indus, but their water is used up in irrigation 
before they reach it. On the south coast flowing 
into the Indian ocean are the Habb, forming 
near its mouth the boundary of Sindh, the Pu- 
ralt (Greek Arabics) draining Las-Bela, the Hin- 
gol and the Dasht in Makran, and the Rapslj and 
Aiminl in Persian BaloJistan. Inland the principal 
streams flow into depressions containing salt swamps 
known by the name of Hamun. The two chief 
streams of Central Makran, the Rakhshan flowing 
west and the Maslikel flowing east unite and fol¬ 
low a northerly course to the Mashkel Hamun 
(1600 ft.) where they are lost. The Lora river 
flowing from Peshin is lost in the Lora Hamun 
near Caghai. In Persian Balocistan also the Kar- 
wanda river flows by Bampur into the Djaz Mo- 
rian Hamun. Many of the smaller streams are salt 
or brackish and generally there is a great lack of 
good water. 

Principal places. The inhospitable nature 
of the country makes the growth of large towns 
an impossibility. The population is mainly no¬ 
madic, and it is only at a centre of Government 
like Kalat or Bela, or a military station like 
Quetta that anything like a town exists. Even 
Kalat and Bela have under 5000 inhabitants each. 
Pandjgur is only the centre of the date-trade of 
the Rakhshan valley, and Sibl and Dhadhar are 
old centres of trade below the Bolan Pass. Shal 
or Quetta owes its modern importance to its being 
an important military centre. Other military sta¬ 
tions in British Balocistan are Loralai und Fort 
Sandeman. Fahra^ or Pahra is the capital of the 
Persian province. The seaports are also unimpor¬ 
tant, and much impeded by sandbanks. Sormianl, 
Ormara and Pasnl are the principal ports in Ma¬ 
kran and Las-Bela. Gwadar on the same coast 
belongs to the Arabs of Maskat. Gwatar and Cah- 
bar are in Persian Balocistan, and Tiz on the 
same coast has now lost its old importance. 

Political Divisions. With the exception 

40 
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of Persian Balocistan the whole country is in¬ 
cluded within the limits of the British Empire in 
India, but the political status varies considerably, 
and the following is the official classification. 

I. British Balocistan. This includes districts 
formerly part of .Afghanistan and ceded by the 
treaty of Gandamak in 1879. These are Shahrigh, 
Saba, Duki, Peshin, Caman and Shorarud. 

II. Territories administered by the 
Agent to the Governor General: 

a. directly administered; 

b. native states; 

c. tribal areas. 

a. These districts are either leased from the 
Khan of Kalat or are tribal areas, or territories 
obtained by rectification of boundaries with Af¬ 
ghanistan. They comprise the political agencies 
of Zhob and Caghai, the eastern part of Quetta, 
Sindjawl, Kdhlti and Barkhan, as well as strips of 
land along the railways. 

These areas are administered in the same man¬ 
ner as British Balocistan; the whole area aggre¬ 
gating 45,804 Eng. square miles. 

b. The native states are the Kalat Khanat and 
its feudatory states Las Bela and Kharan. 

c. The tribal areas are the country of the Mari 
and Bugti tribes, which are governed by their 
own chiefs under the Goiernor General’s agent, 
and not through the Kh.an of Kalilt. The country 
near the railway in Kacchl, belonging to the 
Ddmbki, Kahlrl and Umarani tribes, is adminis¬ 
tered in a similar way. 

Las-Iiela is under its own chief or I^am, a 
territorial not a tribal ruler, of Indian Radjput 
origin. It occupies the south-eastern corner of 
Balocistan as far as the Sindh border and the 
Indian ocean. 

The Kh.anat of Kalat occupies the greater part 
of the country including the hill country of Kalat 
itself with all the Brahoi tribes divided into Sa- 
rawan and Djahlawan (upper and lower), all 
Makran up to the Persian border and the Indian 
Ocean and Khariin on the north. It also includes 
the plain of Kacchi below the mountains of Kalat. 
Kharan, the territory of the Naw.shirwani tribe, is 
feudatory, but administered by its own chief. 

The Khan himself is the chief of the Kamba- 
ranl tribe of Brahois, and is the head of a con¬ 
federation of lialoc and Brahoi tribes and of other 
races which occupy a subordinate position. 

Persian Balocistan originally formed part 
of the Khanat of Kalat, but was gradually con¬ 
quered by Persia after the rise of the Kadjar 
dynasty. The frontier was demarcated by an Anglo- 
Persian Commission in 1870—1872 and finally 
surveyed in 1895-1896 under Sir T. Holdich. This 
proi ince is strictly speaking the w-estern portion 
of Makran, and shares its physical characteristics. 

Area. The total area of the territories under 
British administration is 45,804 Eng. square miles, 
of the Marl and Bugti hills 7129. The states of 
Kalat and Las-Bela occupy 79,382 sq. miles. The 
area of the Persian province cannot be accurately 
stated but is certainly not less than 50,000 sq. m. 

Climate. The climate is extremely severe with 
great extremes of heat and cold. Makran proba¬ 
bly is one of the hottest districts in the world, 
but the climate is generally dry; on the coast 
the heat is aggravated by the humidity of the at¬ 
mosphere. In the cold season icy storms are pre¬ 
valent especially on the high lands around Quetta 


and Kalat. Makran, Kharan and the desert tract 
near Sistan are always liable to violent winds 
from the north. The rainfall is everywhere small, 
being at its highest in the mountainous country 
of British Balocistan and the hills north and east 
of the Kacchi plain. The highest record for Shah¬ 
righ (average of five years) is l2Vj inches. No 
other place has so much. In KaeJhi it is only 
2 to 3 inches, at Kalat 5 inches. There are no 
records for Makran and the Persian province, but 
it is certain that the rainfall is less than in the 
eastern mountains. The whole country is very 
dry, and cultivation is only possible in the limited 
areas in which water is available for irrigation. 
There is good reason to believe that the process 
of desiccation is in progress and that cultivation 
was more extensive at some former time than it 
is now, but its substantial characteristics seem to 
have been the same in Alexander's time as they 
are now. 

Population. The census of 1901 extended 
to 76,977 sq. miles only. This tract contained a 
population of 810,746; and the excluded tracts 
Makran, Kharan and West Sindjarani are roughly 
estimated at 229,655 souls (at 5 persons to the 
square mile). This gives a total for Balocistan 
within the boundaries of the Indian empire of 
1,049,808. Persian Balocistan may be reckoned at 
about 250.000. There is a large population of 
Baloc origin in the Pandjab and Sindh together 
with some Brahois in the last named province, 
the total being 1,017,307 BaloCes and 48,180 
Brahois. In Balocistan itself the enumerated Ba- 
loces number only 10,4498, but as the jxipula- 
tion of Makran and Persian BaloCistan is largely 
Baloc, it may be estimated at 300,000. Even so 
the Baloc population of BaloCistan is less than 
half the number of the same race settled in the 
Indus valley. The Brahois are mainly settled in 
the Kalat province and number nearly 300,000. 

Flora and Fauna. The greater part of the 
mountain ranges are barren rock, without forests. 
There are a few limited tracts in the mountains 
of British B.alocistan where .some small forests 
are found. 1 here arc patches of Pintis Gerardiana 
and Finns Fongifolia^ also of Qncrcus Ilex on the 
Sulaiman Range, a forest of olive [Olca cuspidata) 
on Mount Shinghar, a tract covered with wild 
pistachio [^Fistacia Khinjuk') on Mount Cihltan, 
and a juniper forest (juniperus exceha) at Ziyfirat, 
but throughout the greater part of the country 
there is nothing that can be called a fore.st. The 
dwarf-palm (C hamacrops Fitchieanti) is common 
everywhere up to 5000 ft., and its leaves are 
much Used for matting and sandals, the central 
stem is eaten as a vegetable and the woolly to- 
mentum is made into tinder. The shisham-tree 
{Dalbcrgia sissoo) and the pukht {Populus Eu- 
pkratiea) are often found near river banks. Aca* 
citi Arabiea is also found occasionally in the val- 
leys, and Acacia Modesta and yacquemontii on 
the hill sides. Some varieties of tamarisk, especially 
Tamarix Gallica^ also grow near water, and the 
oleander (^Aerium odorutn) grows in dry water¬ 
courses, where also are found occasional willows 
(Saiix acmophylla'^. The yellow flowered pharphugh 
(Teconta undulata) is not uncommon in some of 
the valleys. 

The date-palm is abundant in parts of Makran, 
especially Pandjgur and Mashkel. In PaniJigur it 
is cultivated and artificially fertilized; the dates 
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are of excellent quality. In Mashkel it is appa¬ 
rently wild, and the fruit is collected by the 
nomad population. Fruit trees generally are few. 
The climate of the uplands produces the finest 
fruit of every kind as has been proved at Quetta, 
but generally speaking no attention is given to 
the cultivation of fruit trees. Aromatic plants are 
frequent in the dry hills, and Makran was of old 
famous for the production of myrrh, spikenard and 
bdellium. The latter, now known as ‘gugal’, is 
produced by the ‘bodh’ bush (JBalsamodendron 
Afukul). 

The animals are mainly of the desert and In¬ 
dian types throughout Makran and Persian Ba- 
loiistan, but in the higher mountains and plains 
of the north-east they rather belong to the Ira¬ 
nian plateau. The larger Mammalia are scarce. 
The most important are the leopard {Felispardus\ 
the wolf {Canis lupus\ the fox (probably Vulpts 
Persicus\ the hyaena {H. Striata\ the badger 
{Afeles Canesceus\ the black bear (^Ursus labiatus^ 
the black bear of India), the gazelle {Gazella Ben- 
netli and G. fuscifrons)^ the wild sheep (Ovis cy- 
cloceros)^ and two wild goats viz. the ibex (capra 
aegagrus) and the marlchor — locally pashin — (co¬ 
pra megaceros)^ the former of which is found on 
the borders of Sindh and in Makran and the latter 
in the Sulaiman Mts. The wild ass or gor is pro¬ 
bably identical with that of Persia and the Indus 
valley (Equus hemionos). The cattle are the hum¬ 
ped cattle of India, sheep are both fat-tailed and 
long-tailed, the buffalo is also of the Indian type; 
the camel or dromedary is the usual beast of bur¬ 
den, the two-humped camel being unknown ex¬ 
cept as an imported curiosity. Horses are much 
bred and are of good quality, spirited and hardy, 
with a strain of Arab blood. The BaloCes ge¬ 
nerally ride the mares only. 

Whales and porpoises are common on the coast. 

Among the larger birds the lammergeier of the 
mountains (Gypaelus barhatus') is the most remar¬ 
kable. Common vultures, hawks and falcons are 
also found. Among game-birds there are four 
species of sand-grouse (Pterocles\ the francolin 
or black partridge, three species of partridge and 
the common quail. The lesser bustard {Otis hou- 
barai) is found in the hotter parts in winter, and 
in summer migrates to the cooler parts of the 
plateau. The flamingo is common on the coast, 
and several varieties of ducks and teal make their 
appearance in the winter. 

Crocodiles {crocodilus palustris') are found on 
the eastern side of the country, in the Habb 
River, and in the streams of the Marl and Bugtl 
hills and the Sulaimans, but are unknown further 
west. Snakes are numerous, the commonest poiso¬ 
nous snake being the small viper (^Echis carinatd). 
Cobras are also found in many places especially 
in the province of British Balocistan. 

Sea-fish abound on the Makran coast. The inland 
streams are too small to admit of any abundance 
of freshwater fish, but mahseer {Barbus tor) 
are found wherever there is a sufficient flow 
of water. 

Ethnography. 

The population of Balocistan may be broadly 
classified, according to the system based on an¬ 
thropometry adopted in the Indian census of 1901, 
as belonging to the Turko-Iranian branch. They 
are generally tall, the average height in various 


tribes ranging from 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 7 in. 
(160 cm. to 170 cm.); broad-headedness prevails, 
the cerebral index being 80 or 81; noses are 
long and prominent, hair and beard abundant, 
hair and eyes generally black with occasional 
blue or grey eyes and brown hair, complexion 
light brown but darker on the coast. These cha¬ 
racteristics apply more especially to the Baloc and 
to some extent to the Brahol. The Afghans in 
this province have a strong resemblance to the 
Baloc, but have been dealt with under the head 
Afghanistan. The Indian elements also are to 
some extent modified by Indian characteristics 
such as narrower heads, and shorter noses. 

Omitting the Afghans of British Balocistan the 
population falls under the heads of BaloC, Brahol, 
Indians, and Persians. 

The Indian element consists of the L3sls of 
Las-Bela and the DjaU who are mixed up with 
Baloces in Kacchi, probably also the Meds and 
other tribes of low social position in Makr^ 
should be included under this head. There are 
also a certain number of Hindu traders, descen¬ 
dants of more modem immigrants from India. 

The Persian or Tadjik element consists 
mainly of the Dehwars or Cultivators of the 
Kalat and Quetta plateau. The large and warlike 
tribe known as NawshIrwanI of Khar^ is also 
asserted to be of Persian origin, but it is doubtful 
whether there is any real distinction between them 
and the BaloC. 

The BaloC proper are divided into two groups 
which are separated from each other by the central 
mass of BrahSIs. That of the north-east occupies 
the plain of KacChi and the hills to the north of 
it which merge into the Sulaiman Mts. In these 
mountains they spread to the north as far as 
lat. 31° and below the mountains eastwards 
towards the Indus. A large number inhabits the 
plains of the southern Pandjab and northern Sindh, 
especially the districts of Dera Ghazi IQjan and 
Jacobabad. The Baloc of Makran and Persian Ba¬ 
locistan, lying to the west of the Brahol tribes, 
form the other group. 

The Brahols are not so scattered but occupy 
a compact block of country around Kalat, mostly 
lying very high, and stretching from Quetta in 
the north to Las-Bela in the south, thus com¬ 
pletely separating the north-eastern from the 
Makrani Balof. 

The Baloc probably, as will be shown below, 
entered Makran from Karman and Sfstan about 
the period of the Seldjuk invasion of Persia, and 
soon spread as far as the Indian frontier, from 
which time the country began to be known as 
the land of the Baloc, Balocistan. The name was 
unknown to earlier writers. The term Baloc has 
sometimes been loosely employed to include all 
residents in the country; thus Nasir Khan the 
Brahin chief who rose to power in the 18111 cen¬ 
tury is generally alluded to in history as a Baloc. 

The nature of the early inhabitants can only 
be surmised, but they were probably mainly ot 
Indian stock. The earliest name for the country 
of which we have any knowledge is the Maka of 
the Behistun inscription, the Mekia of Herodotos 
(or the Country of the Mykians), which was 
included in the 14'b satrapy. The Mykians are 
elsevr-here associated by Herodotos with the Utians 
and Parikanians who were armed like the Pak- 
tyans. The frontier between ](jidia and Persia is 
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drawn by Ptolemy so as to leave the eastern part 
of Balocistan in India, and Arrian’s account of 
Ora and its inhabitants, the Oreitai, who lived 
on the river Arabics, now the Purali. shows that 
they were Indians, as are the inhabitants of Las- 
Bela at the present day. West of them, the inland 
valleys were occupied by the Gadrosioi, from 
whom the country was called Gadrosia or Ge- 
drosia, and the maiitime territory by the Ichthy- 
ophagoi, fishermen now represented by the Meds 
and other coast-tribes. Gedrosia remained the 
recognized name of the country through the clas¬ 
sical period: we do not meet with Maka or Mekia 
again, but it evidently survived in popular use, 
for the first Arab invaders in the century of 
the Hidjra found the name to be Mukran, the 
modern iNIakran. (Possibly the correct reading 
should rather be MakurSn, and this is the modern 
Baloc pronunciation). The last syllable -rt/// is 
conjectured by Molesworth Sykes to be the Skr. 
^aranya^^ a waste, (which is found also in the 
Rann of Kacch). Various places along the coast 
have been identified by Holdich, Mockler and others 
with places mentioned by the Greek historians. 
Such are 

Ras Malan — Malana (Arrian), 

Puragh, Bampur — Poura (Arrian), 

Gwadar — Barna, Badara. 

Kalmat — Kalaraa. 

Astola Island — Nosala. 

In Poura we see no doubt the Indian ///;'<?, a 
city, but the names given as a rule furnish no 
certain guide as to whether an Indian or Iranian 
language was at that time spoken by the popu¬ 
lation. The Gadrosioi have been identified by 
Mockler with the Baloc, but there seems no 
philological justification for this. An original v 
might give rise either to a, modern b ox ^ or gw 
(as in the case of Gwadar) but an original g 
could hardly be represented by a modern b. There 
is besides good ground for believing that the 
Baloc are immigrants of much later date. 
Ploldich thinks the name of the Gadrosioi is to 
be found in the modern Gadur a clan of Las- 
Bela, but the Gador as shown by the recent 
census are an insignificant clan of Indian origin, 
numbering not more than 2000 persons, and it 
seems impossible to identify them with a wide 
spread race like the Gadrosioi. 

The Djat of the lower Indus comprise both 
true Djats and Radjputs, and the same rule 
applies to Las-Bela where descendants of former 
ruling races like the Sumra and Samma of Sindh, 
and the Langah of Multan are found. At the 
time of the first appearance of the Arabs they 
found the whole of Makran in possession of the 
Djatt (Zutt). 

Mas'^udi indeed brings them as far west as 
Karman, but in general they are alluded to as 
occupying Makran. The Baloc at that time are 
described by Mas'^udi and Istakhri as occupying 
the mountains of Karman and are associated with 
the Koc {^Kufs wa Bulus or Ktidj wa Biiludj\ but 
al-Baladhurl and Tabari only mention the Koc. 
It seems therefore possible that the Baloc, although 
they were certainly in Karman, when these chro¬ 
niclers wrote, had not arrived there so early as 
23 A. H. when the first Arab invasion took place. 
Their earlier location seems to have been near 
the shores of the Caspian sea, and we learn from 
Firdawsi that Naw^Trwan made war against them. 


They are associated in this story with the men 
of Gilan. Mockler (^Journ. of the As. Soc. of Beng. 
1895. p. 32) says that Firdawsi relates that “Naw- 
shirwan punished them in Makran”, and from this 
argues that the Baloc must have been in Makran 
at l_a.st a hundred years before the Muhammadan 
conquest, but a reference to Firdawsi’s text shows 
that there was no mention of Makran. 

All these early legends preserved by Firdawsi, 
and the exploits of Xawshlrwan which are mainly 
historical, show that the associations of the Baloc 
up to the time of the Arab conquest were en¬ 
tirely with Northern Persia, but that they were 
considered to belong to Iran and not to Turan. 
The name Baloc is frequently coupled in the 
Shahnama with Koc but also often occurs alone, 
and in many cases it is not found in the older 
MSS., from which fact it may be argued that the 
association of the two tribes, which existed when 
Firdawsi wrote, did not occur in the legends on 
which he drew. The southward migration to Kar¬ 
man and the movement into Sistan and Makran 
and thence to the Sindh frontier may be con¬ 
nected with various invasions from Central Asia 
commencing with that of the Ephthalites or 
White Huns in Nawshlrwan's time. In the fourth 
century of the Hidjra the Baloc were certainly 
established in the Karman mountains side by side 
with the Kufs or Koc, and had also spread in¬ 
to Sistan, while Makran was still mainly in the 
hands of the Zutt or Iljatts. The Baloc had a 
bad reput.ation as plunderers and infested the 
desert of the Lut, which lies between Karman 
and Khorasan. They were consequently frequently 
attacked by the neighbouring powers such as the 
Buwaihi 'Adud al-dawla, who destroyed great num¬ 
bers of them, and by Mas'ud son of Mahmud 
Ghaznawl, who defeated them near Khabis. All 
these wars, culminating in the SeldjDk invasion 
and occupation of KarmSn and Sistan, doubtless 
drove the mass of the Baloc tribes southwards 
and eastwards into Makran, and they soon spread 
up to the Indian border. They are first heard of 
in Sindh about 650 A. H. (the middle of the 13'h 
century D.). They seem to have been at this 
time in possession of the highlands of Kalat now 
held by the Brahols, and the further migration 
of a great part of the race into the plains of the 
Indus valley may be attributed, in part at least, 
to the development of Brahoi power. Another 
cause was no doubt the decay of all central go¬ 
vernment in India, which followed on Timur’s 
invasions. This tempted adventurers of all classes; 
the Afghan Ludis, the Emperor Babar and the 
.■\rghuns, who found themselves unable to hold 
Kandahar, were among these. The Baloc tribes 
participated in the Arghuns’ invasion of Sindh, 
sometimes fighting for them and sometimes against 
them, and also spread under their leaders Mir 
Cakur Rind and Mir Sohrab Uodai into the king¬ 
dom of the Langah Radjputs at Multan and up 
the valleys of the Indus, Djehlam and Cenab as 
far north as Bhera. The Balbces seem to have 
absorbed and assimilated some tribes of Indian 
origin during their stay in Makran and on the 
Sindh border, and probably some Arab families 
may have risen to positions of influence among 
them, but there is no sufficient ground for sup¬ 
posing that any considerable body of BaIo£ is of 
Arab blood, nor that the Rinds are in this respect 
different from the rest of the Baloc. The theory 
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of Arab origin seems to have been derived from 
the Baloc tradition that they are descended from 
Mir Hamza, and that they came from Halab, that 
they fought against Yazld at Karbala under Hu¬ 
sain; but no more importance should be attached 
to this story than to other similar legends of 
descent found among many races. Mockler consi¬ 
ders that the name Halab or Aleppo in the legends 
is derived from an actual descent from the Arab 
tribe of ‘^Alafi, descendants of '^Alaf, who were in 
Makran about 65 A. H. and kept possession of the 
country after killing Sa'id b. Aslam who had been 
appointed there by Hadjdjadj. This theory is not 
supported by any evidence, and though it might 
apply to certain families of Arab origin, could 
hardly have been adopted by the whole Baloc 
race, which did not settle in Makran till four or 
five hundred years later. It also takes no account 
of the part of the legend which locates the Baloc 
in Sistan before their move into Makran. Their 
settlement in Sistan is put down in this legend 
to the time of a ruler named Shams al-Dln, 
who may perhaps be identified with the M.ilik 
of Sistan of that name who died in 559 H.. and 
their expulsion is attributed to Badr al-Din, who 
has not been identified. Their leader, Djalal Khan 
is said to have left four sons Rind, Lashar, Hot 
and Koral and a daughter named f^ato, who was 
married to his nephew Murad. These five are the 
eponymous founders from whom the five principal 
divisions of the BaloS claim their origin. The 
original forty clans or bolaks (with four servile 
tribes) who followed Djalal Khan, mustered under 
the standard of one or other of the sons, and 
all Baloces of the true blood are classed now as 
Rinds, Lasharls, Hots, Korals and Djatols. Some 
other tribes which do not fit into the genealogy, 
are generally classed as Baloc, and of these the 
most important are the Buledi or BulSdhI (called 
also Burdl in Sindh), who are found both in 
Makran, where their original home the valley of 
Buleda is situated, and in upper Sindh on the 
Indus, the GickJ of M.ikran who are believed 
to be of Indian origin, and the Dodal, a mixed 
Baloc and Radjpilt race, who claim descent from 
Doda, a Sumra king of Sindh, and are now found 
in the South Pandjab. Their principal existing 
branch is the Gurcanl tribe of Dera ^azl Khan. 
The Rinds under Cakur seem to have been the 
principals in the migration into India, but their 
supremacy was contested by the Lasharls under 
Gwaharam, and the wars between these two and 
their dealings with the Turks under Zunu (that 
is the Arghuns under Dhu’l-nnn Beg), form the 
subject of many heroic ballads. At the present 
day Rinds, Lasharls and Hots are found in Ma¬ 
kran. In Kacchl also there is a large clan of 
Rinds and a branch of La.sharis known as Ma- 
ghassl. 

The Hots and Dodals in the beginning of the 
l6'i' century spread northwards along the Indus. 
The Uodals were under Sohrab a rival of Cakur, 
and spread up the Djehlam river as far as Bhcia 
where Babar met them in 1519 A. 1 ). At the 
present day a number of tribes mainly of Rind 
descent, but with sections derived from Hots and 
l.asharls occupy the Sulaiman Mountains, and the 
adjacent plains in the Dera GhazI Khan District 
and Nothern Sindh. The Gurcanls (Dodals) are in 
the same neighbourhood, and the Mirranl Nawabs 
of Dera GljazI i^an were also of Dbdal stock. 


The towns of Dera GhazI Khan, Dera Isma'll 
Khan and Dera Path Khan (which give its present 
name of Deradjat, i.e. the Deras, to this province), 
were founded by Ghazi Khan. Isma"^!! Khan and 
Fath Khan, sons of Sohrab according to tradition, 
and these three men were actually leaders of the 
Dodals in the ifidi century, and met Sher Shah 
near Bhera in 1546 A. D. Raverty is mistaken in 
speaking of the ‘Dudai Huts’, as the two tribes 
were then and are still quite distinct (Mihran 
of Sind^ p. 389). The Rinds are now found 
mixed with Dj at and Radjput cultivating tribes 
all over the districts of Multan, Djhang, Muza- 
fargarh, Montgomery and Shahpur, and the Djatols 
and Korals, who accompanied them, are found in 
the same districts; but none of these form orga¬ 
nized tribes, and east of the Indus they have lost 
their language and speak dialects of Pandjabl. 
West of the Indus, in and near the mountains, 
the tribes retain their organization under their 
chiefs and their language. These tribes are (from 
north to south) the following: KasranI, Bozdar, 
Nutkanl, Lund, Khosa, Leghari, GurcSnl, Drlshak, 
Bugtl (including ShambanI), Mazarl, Marl, Dombkl 
UmaranI, Buledi or Burdi, Djakrani and Candya, 
to which may be added the Rind and MaghassI 
tribes of Kacchl above alluded to. 

Most of these tribes are made up of several 
clans originally distinct, which have collected 
round a nucleus which gives its name to the 
tribe. In this way a tribe which is mainly Rind 
may contain l,ashari or Hot clans, or a Dodal 
tribe like the GurEanls may have Rind and 
Lashari clans. Not only does this happen but in 
some cases Indian, A fg han and servile elements 
have been absorbed. 

The Dj.ikrSnl are believed to be mainly Djat 
and the Kahiri are by some supposed to be of 
Saiyid origin. The Mari are notoriously a mixed 
race, and certainly contain .Afghan elements. In 
certain clans among the Bugtl and others as well 
as the Marl tribe we find the Indian patronymic 
-lija and the Afghan -zai as in Shahedja, Rahedja, 
Kiazai, Mirozai, Bahawalzai, which takes the place 
of the usual BaloE patronymic in -dnl. Among 
the Mazarls there is a clan known as Kird or 
Kurd. Nevertheless in most cases these foreign 
elements have been thoroughly assimilated and 
cannot be distinguished from Baloces of unmixed 
blood. 

The origin of the name Baloc and of the names 
of the principal tribes or clans has been much 
discussed. It seems probable that all the more 
recent names of tribes and of most of their sub¬ 
divisions are really patronymics, but the older 
names cannot be accounted for in this way. 
Some of the principal are undoubtedly nicknames, 
terms implving either praise or abuse. 

The word Baloc itself, for which many impos¬ 
sible derivations have been proposed, seems to be 
an old Persian word meaning cockscomb or crest, 
as FirdawsI describes them as wearing such crests. 
Kind and I.und mean knave or vagabond, Maz.arl 
means tigerlike, Leghar means dirty, Khosa a 
robber and Mari a plague (but Mockler suggests 
the Arab al-Marrl as the origin). Other names 
seem to be of local origin, thus the Lasharls and 
Maghassis are the people of the districts known 
as Lashar and M.aghas in Persian Balocistan, the 
GishkhawrI of the Gishkhawr valley, the Buledi come 
from the Buleda valley, the Kalmati from Kalmat. 
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The name Hot means hero or warrior, and it 
seems unnecessary, with Mockler, to seek the 
origin of this tribe in the Utii of Herodotus. 
Hughes Buller would with more probability derive 
the name Hot from the Oreitai or Horeitai of 
Arrian. He finds in Makran a tradition that the 
Hot are an old local race, and if they are like 
the Dodal, of Radjput origin, their association 
with this tribe in the invasion of India would be 
explained. Drlshak may perhaps be connected 
with the place name Dizak of Persian Balocistan. 
Gorgezh is probably also a nickname meaning 
grave-digger or grave-opener. It is a word of 
purely Baloci formation, and Mockler’s derivation 
from ‘Georgian’ seems far-fetched and without histo¬ 
rical justification. 

The Brahoi although a less important race 
than the Baloc, if Balocistan as a whole is consi¬ 
dered, form the most numerous and strongest body 
in the Khanat of Kalat, to which they are almost 
entirely confined. 7 ’hey are spread over the high¬ 
lands of Kalat from Quetta as far south as the 
border of Las-Bela. Some tribes winter in the 
plains of Kacchl. Physically the Brahoi are of 
the same general type as the Baloc, but differ to 
some extent in features. Their noses are less 
aquiline and broader, and the face is of a coarser 
type. Many are of a broader and thicker build, 
but there are also many of the pure Baloh type. 

The tribes form a confederacy under the leader¬ 
ship of the Khan of Kalat and are divided into 
two large groups, the Sarawan or upper and the 
Djahlawan or lower Brahois. This confederacy is 
of modern origin and comprises some tribes such 
as the Rinds and MaghassTs of Kacchi which are 
purely Baloc. Nearly all the tribes composing it 
are however now considered to be Brahois, but 
many of these are of .Afghan, Baloc or Indian 
origin. Mr. Hughes Buller on the authority of 
the Ex-Khan of Kalat states that the true Brahois 
who form the nucleus of the whole race are the 
following: 

Kambarani, divided into Ahmadz.ai (The Khans’ 
clan) and Iltazai; 

MirwanI; 

Gurgnari; 

Sumalani; 

Kalandarani (or Kalandri). 

These, like the Baloc, claim to come from Halab, 
that is Aleppo in Syria. It is probable that they 
really are immigrants from the west, and it is 
possible that they should be identified with the 
Koc who were associated with the Baloc in Karman 
before they moved into Makran. The name Koc 
meant simply ‘nomad’, and IdrIsI stated that they 
were a sort of Kurds. It will be seen below that 
there is still an important tribe of Kurds among 
the Brahoi, and the name by which all Brahoi 
are known in Las Bela is Kurd-gall or ‘men of 
Kurd speech’. There seems therefore some ground 
for supposing that this original core of the Brahoi 
race consisted of immigrants of Iranian blood akin 
to the Kurds of Western Persia. 

The next group given by the Khan consists of 
the tribes believed to be of Baloc origin, and to 
have been in the country before the arrival of the 
Brahois. These are the 

Bangulzal (the Garrani clan of this tribe 
speak Baloci); 

Langav (probably originally a servile clan): 

Lehri; 


then follow tribes said to be -\fghans, viz. the 
RaisanI; 

Sarparra; 

Shahwani (sometimes said to be BalSc); 

then tribes said to have come from Persia, 
viz. the 

Kurds; 

Mamasani (or Muhammad HasanI); 

and those said to be of Djat origin, viz. the 
Bizandjo; 

Mengal; 

Sadjdi; 

Zehri. 

The last in the list are supposed to be the old 
inhabitants of the country before either Baloc or 
Brahoi entered it, but are distinct from theDjatt; 
these are the 

Muhammad Shahl; 

Nicari. 

In addition to the distinction of blood between 
the tribes there are also internal distinctions within 
each tribe. In most tribes there are certain sections 
claiming to form the original tribe and others said 
to be accretions from outside. 

The Brahoi language, as will be seen below, 
is of Dravidian origin, and may be supposed to 
be the language of the aboriginal tribes found on 
the Kalat highlands before either the Balob tribes 
(speaking Baloci) or the Brahoi tribes (speaking 
a tongue known then as Kurd-gal) arrived. This 
language seems to have been adopted by the 
incomers who settled on the plateau, the Brahoi 
tribes, the remnants of the Baloc who had settled 
there before them, and the sections of the Tarin 
Afghans who joined with them in expelling the 
Baloc. Some of the original inhabitants were 
alisorbed among the newcomers and some, whether 
Dravidian or l^at, kept up an independent tribal 
organization. The whole were bound together by 
a common language, the old language of the 
country, and form the modern Brahoi race. This 
seems to be the most probable history of the 
formation of this complex organization. 

The name Brahoi is evidently modern, and, as 
Hughes Buller suggests, is probably a patronymic 
like most of the tribal names. It is a derivative 
from Braho a popular form of Ibrahim. The deri¬ 
vation from I’a-rdht ‘on the mountains’ is impos- 
.sible. 'Ihis hybrid word is supposed to be made 
up of the Persian ba with the Sindhi roh mountain, 
but such a formation is unknown. The adjective 
from roh is rbhelo^ rohcla mountaineer a term 
often applied to Afghans, the Persian equivalent 
to which would be Kbhl or Kbhistanl. 

The D e h w a r s are a branch of the Tadjik 
or Eastern Persian race so widely spread in South 
Afghanistan. They are found mainly on the Kalat 
plateau. They speak Persian and are occupied in 
agriculture. They are a settled race living in per¬ 
manent dchs or villages, from which they get their 
name of Dehwar or villager, in distinction from 
the nomad Brahois. They hold a subordinate 
position under the Brahois. 

The populations of Indian origin may be 
classified as follows: 

the Lasis of Las Bela; 

the Djatts of Makran and Persian Balocistan; 
the ISjatts of Kacchi; 
the Khetrans. 

I.asis. The tribes of Las Bela were formerly 
classed as Numris or Lumris, but according to 
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Hughes Buller this name is not now in use except 
as a contemptuous term for the menial classes. It 
appears to be derived from the NamurdI Baloc 
tribe formerly important on the Sindh frontier 
but now lost. (There is however a clan still 
bearing the name among the Bozdars of the 
Sulaiman Range). The word LasI is now used 
for all the tribes of Las, the greater part of which 
are Radjput and DJatt tribes akin to these of the 
Indus valley. 

The leading tribes, which are probably of 
Radjput origin are the 

IJjamot, to which the Djam or ruler of Las 
belongs; 

Rundjha, the most numerous tribe; 

Langiih; 

Cutta, connected with the Sumra of Sindh; 

Shekh, a mixed tribe; 

Sianr, a partly Brahbi tribe; 

Gonga. 

Of a lower social position are the 

Babbar; 

Gadra; 

Med. 

These are servile or subject races, of dark com¬ 
plexions and broad noses, many of them showing 
negroid features. The Meds are the fishing popu¬ 
lation living near the sea, and spread also along 
the Makran coast. 

The language of the Lasts generally is Djad- 
gall (or Djagdall) that is the language (galh'‘) of 
the I^ats, which is a form of Sindhi; but the 
Sianr tribe speak BrahSI, and some of the coast 
MEds speak Makrani BaloCI. 

The Djats of Makran. These seem to be 
akin to the tribes of Bela. They are scattered 
throughout the province and are subordinate to 
the Balbc who are the ruling class. The Djats, 
called Zutt by the Arab chroniclers, held the 
whole country up to Karman at the time of 
the first Arab invasion in the first century of the 
Hidjra. There can be little doubt that some of 
the leading clans have been absorbed among the 
BaloC, and now speak BalocI and are not to be 
distinguished from other Baloces by their appe.ar- 
ance. The Do^a tribe for instance are probably 
akin to the Baloc Dodai, and some admixture 
may be suspected in the tribes whose names are 
derived from localities in Makran and I'ersian 
Balocistan, such as Boleda, Gish-Kawr and Kolanc in 
the former from which the names of the BoledI, Gish- 
kawrt and KulacI tribes are derived; and Maghas, 
Lashar and Dombak in the latter from which 
come the names of the Maghassi, Lashari and 
Dombkl tribes. The derivation of Bugtt from Bug 
is doubtful, the i is the Indian cerebral, and is 
not accounted for by this explanation. Possibly 
Drishak may be connected with Dizak, as in 
Sindhi dialects initial d pa.sses into dr. In all 
such cases, where a tribe was so thoroughly 
identified with a locality as to take its name 
from it, it is at least probable that some local 
elements were absorbed. The Baloc invaders were 
however sufficiently numerous and powerful to 
impose their language on the whole of Makran, 
and it is only in Las Bela, where the Djats and 
Radjputs remained comparatively pure, that an 
Indian dialect maintained itself. 

The Djats of Kacchl. Here the Djat cul¬ 
tivating population are contiguous to and practi¬ 
cally identical with their kinsmen of the Indus 


valley, from whom they are separated by no na¬ 
tural barrier. They are in a subordinate position 
to Brahoi and Baloc overlords, and pay them a 
share of the crops. The term Djatt here as in 
the South Pandjab comprises tribes of Radjput 
origin such as the Somras, as well as true Djats. 
Other important clans are the Khokhars (also 
Radjputs) and the Abras. The name Dj att (with 
the Indian cerebral) has some times been confused 
with the BalocI word djat (with dental f) which 
means a camel-herd only, independent of race 
or tribe. Among these tribes also the language 
is Indian, the dialect being akin to the Lahnda 
of the West Pandjab. 

The Khetrans. It is certain that the whole 
of the triangular block of hill country now occu¬ 
pied by the Marls and Bugtis was in the pos¬ 
session of Indian tribes before the Baloc invasion. 
They were gradually destroyed or absorbed by 
the Baloc from the south and the Afghans from 
the north, and such names as Shahedja among the 
Marls, Rahedja among the Bugtis and Haripal 
among the Afghans to the north indicate that 
fragments of these tribes remain among Baloc and 
Afghan. The Khetrans, however between Afghan 
and Baloc have preserved their identity and their 
peculiar Indian dialect (of the Sindhi type) to the 
present day. The process of assimilation was in 
progress, and the Khetrans would probably have 
been absorbed or converted into a BaloE tribe in 
a few generations if the advent of British rule 
had not saved them. There is even now a good 
deal of mixture among them; in organization 
they aie like a B.aloi tuman, and certain sections 
are perhaps of Baloc blood, although the Hasanis, 
who speak Baloc, are probably the remains of an 
Indian tribe which had been assimilated and after¬ 
ward destroyed by Mart and Bugtt. The Nahars 
too, who are asserted by Raverty and others to 
be the Afghan Naghar, are probably really In¬ 
dian. The name Nahar means a tiger in Lahnda, 
and there is no proof of the identity of the tribe 
with the Naghar. The medial gh might have be¬ 
come g iu Indi.an mouths, but scarcely h. It is 
probable therefore that both Hasani and Nahar 
are really of similar origin to the Khetran among 
whom they live. .L similar tribe, the Dja'afir, speak¬ 
ing a language like KhetranI, occupies the valley 
of Drug in the Sulaiman Mts. 

Patronymics. It was noticed above that the 
ordinary Baloc teimination — ani sometimes gives 
way to — zai and djd. We find a similar admix¬ 
ture among the Brahul who make use of the 
BalocI -««I, the Afghan -col, and the Sindhi -djo for 
the subdivisions of their tribes, — zai being much 
more usual than among the Balbc. The Afghan 
-khel is not used. It seems impossible to draw 
any trustworthy deductions as to race from these 
terminations which are mostly modern. Similar 
terminations are found among the LasI tribes. 

Social organization. The modern tribe both 
among Baloces and Brahois is an aggregation of 
clans around a central nucleus. These clans seem 
to be the original elements into which the popu¬ 
lation was divided, and the names of the oldest 
clans, the ‘■bolaks’ of the old ballads, are seldom 
among Baloces found as tribal names at the pre¬ 
sent day, but are frequently found among the 
component clans. The whole tribe (tuman) is under 
the rule of a chief or Tiimandar whose autho¬ 
rity is generally respected, and under him each 
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clan {fhara or takar) is presided over by a head 
man or Mitkaddani. These ofEces are hereditary, 
aivd the chieC’s family always belongs to a parti¬ 
cular section of a certain clan, which section is 
known as the phagh-logh or “home of the tur¬ 
ban”, the binding-on of the turban being the cere¬ 
mony which denotes accession to the chiefship. 
It often happens that certain tribal sections of 
alien blood to the majority of the tribe show 
great independence of the chief, and a tendency 
to split off and join another, perhaps a hostile 
tribe, but in modern times the existing constitu¬ 
tion of each tribe tends to become fixed owing 
to a more settled system of government. Among 
the Last tribes the unions of clans are more 
fluctuating and temporary than among the Baloc 
and Brahol tribes. 

Among the Brahois a further tendency to con¬ 
centration showed itself in the formation of a 
confederacy of tribes by Nasir Khan in the eigh¬ 
teenth century. They were grouped into two di¬ 
visions, the Upper or Northern (Sarawan) and the 
Losver or Southern (Djahlawan), the chief of the 
Raisanis was appointed to be head-chief of the 
Sarawan coalition, and the chief of the Zehris to 
be head-chief of the Djahlawan coalition. Over the 
whole was the Khan of Kalat. This arrangement 
has contained till the present day. No purely 
Baloc tribes except the Rinds and Maghassis of 
KaSchl were included in this arrangement, and 
the Khan's relations with these tribes both to the 
north east and in Makran depended solely on 
his power to enforce his authority. 

Most of the Baloc and Brahol tribes are no¬ 
madic, they depend but little on cultivation and 
must find pasture for their herds of sheep, goats, 
cattle and camels. Wherever it is possible the 
tribes move into the plains either of Kacihi or 
Sindh in the winter and return to the hills as 
the hot weather comes on. The stationary popu¬ 
lation occupying fixed villages are seldom either 
Baloc or Brahol, but are Djat in the plains and 
DehwSr on the uplands. Settled government does 
not increase the tendency to Uve in villages, on 
the contrary, as the danger of attack by enemies 
becomes less, the necessity of congregating in 
walled villages disappears, and the nomadic in¬ 
stinct can be indulged in safety. On the other 
hand the development of irrigation has increased 
the population in tracts where water is available, 
but most villages are very small. L.and fit for 
cultivation is found only in small and scattered 
areas, and the majority of the population will 
always be dependent on pastoral pursuits. 

Both .among Baloc and Brahol the blood-feud 
is one of the principal features of tribal life. The 
feud generally originates in the abduction of a 
woman or a murder when the injurer and the 
injured person belong to different families, clans 
or tribes. -Such feuds are most persistent, but in 
modern times under British supciintendence it has 
been found possible to deal with them on prin¬ 
ciples of compensation, and important cases are 
settled by tribal or inter-tribal councils, which 
fix terras of compensation, and use their influence 
to bring the combatants to terms. A feud is 
often terminated by a marriage between the 
hostile factions. 

Although the Brahol long held the central power 
in the country their social position was never 
regarded as etpial to that of the Baloc. The 


feeling is shared by the Brahois themselves, who 
often try to prove Baloc descent, and the fact 
that the Baloc will not marry their daughters to 
Brahois is a sign of the relative social rank of 
the two races. It may be added that Brahois 
often adopt the Baloci language, and that it is 
generally used in the Iran’s family. 

Religion , Educatio.v , L.anguage , 
Liter.atiire. 

Religion. The great mass of the population 
of Balocistan is Musalman, the Hindus are few, 
and are mostly immigrants occupied in trade. The 
Baloces, Brahois, Lasis, Dehwars and Djat are all 
Musalman, and all call themselves Sunni. There 
are probably no admitted .Shl'as among the tribes, 
but at the same time it must be recognized that 
they cherish many Shi^a practices, especially the 
extreme devotion to Hasan and Husain. The ten 
days of the Muharram are observed except among 
Afghans who are stricter in their Sunni creed, 
and keep only the last day. There is also a very 
wide spread adoration of Plrs or Saints, and 
celebrated shrines are much resorted to, many of 
which no doubt are ancient seats of pre-Islamic 
worship. The shrine of Hingladj near the coast 
in eastern Makran is resorted to by Hindus as 
well as Musalmans, and the same may be said of 
Sakhi-sarwar on the skirt of the Sulaiman Mts. 
near Dera Oljazl Khan and of the shrine of Lai 
Shahliaz or Hjive Lai at SehwSn in Sindh, both 
of which the Baloces hold in great honour. The 
more modern shrine of Taunsa in Dera Ghazi 
Khan has also attained great celebrity among the 
noithern tribes. Older shrines in the north are 
that of Plr Sohri at Sohrl-Khushtagh in the Bugti 
country, and Zinda Plr in the Lund country where 
hot springs of great efficacy mark the scene of 
the saint’s translation to heaven. Mount Cihl-tan 
near Quetta gets its name from the shrine of 
Hazrat Ghauth, whose forty children were exposed 
on the mountain, Cetan Shah near Kalat also 
marks the site of a spring miraculously produced 
by the saint. A sacred spring in Mangocar is 
efficacious for bites of mad dogs, and the shrine 
of Sultan .Shah in Zehrl is resorted to by fever 
p.itients. At the shrine of Plr 'Umar near Khosdar 
the ordeal by water is applied in a neighbouring 
stream. Shah Bilawal in I.as-Bela is also resorted 
to by Hindus as well as .Musalmans. In addition 
to the orde.al by water the ordeal of fire is occa- 
sion.ally resorted to but not in connection with 
any shrine. Fanaticism is not common, and in 
this respect the Baloc and Brahol contrast favou¬ 
rably with the Afghan. There is considerable 
laxity in the outward observances of religion, but 
nevertheless there is often a strong religious 
feeling among the more thoughtful persons, as is 
clearly shown in some of the religious poems 
which 1 have published. 

The Dhikri sect has great vogue in Makran, 
especially among the Sanghars, in Las-Bela and 
among certain tribes of Brahois .such as the Sadjdi 
and Bizandjo. Nasir Khan persecuted this sect 
in the 18'!' century, but it regained its position 
after his time. The Dhikrls consider their founder 
Dost Muhammad to be the twelfth Mahdi and 
resort to his shrine at Turbat in I^orasan. No 
other heretical sect has attained to any influence 
in the country. 

It is possible that the Karamita or Karmatian 
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heretics who had great influence in northern Sindh, 
Kacchl and Multan in the 4<h and 5>h centuries 
of the Hidjra and were attacked at Multan by 
Mahmud of Ghazni are represented in the present 
day by the Kalmati tribe of Kacchl who are 
classed among Baloces, but are not considered to 
be of Balbc origin. They are believed to possess 
magical powers of healing the sick. Similar powers 
are attributed to the Kahlrl w'ho are believed to 
be of Saiyid origin. The story in the Td'rikh-i 
Ma’^stivii (about 1600 A.D.) derives their name 
from the tree called Kahir^ which their ancestor 
is said to have ridden like a horse. (The Kahir 
is the Prosopis Sficigera). The real origin of the 
name is probably from a place name, as Kahirl 
is applied to many valleys where this tree is 
abundant. Certain tribes also possess levitical 
clans to whom similar magical powers are attri¬ 
buted, as the Nothani clan among the Bugtls. 

Certain racial customs have almost the force of 
religious observances. Most Baloc for instance will 
not touch fish, and the principal clan among the 
Kacchl Rinds object to camel's flesh. The Lasha- 
rfs wilt not touch the launsh or alro^ a milky 
juiced plant generally eaten by hillmen. All 
Baloces consider it a disgrace to cut the hair or 
beard except to perform the sunnat, or clipping 
of the moustache usual among Sunnis. Eggs are 
often considered objectionable, the reason assigned 
being that they cannot be killed in the orthodox 
fashion. Signs and omens are much observed and 
the usual method of augury is to examine the 
blood-vessels on the shoulder-blade of a newly 
killed sheep. A similar practice was followed by 
the Mughals in the time of Cinglz Khan. 

Of all virtues that of hospitality and affording 
shelter to refugees is the most prized, and it is 
considered one of the first duties of a man to 
punish conjugal infidelity by the death of the 
woman and her paramour, a fertile cause of 
blood feuds. 

Religious poetry is by no means uncommon. 
The poets are ordinary Baloces, not Mullas nor 
persons with any special religious character. The 
plain doctrines of Islam, the delights of heaven 
and the terrors of hell are set forth in simple and 
vivid language. 

Saiyids or reputed Saiyids though common 
among the Afghans are not numerous in Baloci- 
slan proper. There are a few families classed as 
Shaikhs who appear to be of KurashI blood, but 
most of the so called Shaikhs of Las-Bela are 
descended from converts from Hinduism. 

Education. There is little education except 
in the schools at important centres such as Quetta 
and SibI established by Government in recent years, 
and these schools are used more by the immigrant 
than the indigenous population. Sons of chiefs and 
persons of importance generally learn Persian or 
Urdu. Otherwise few Baloces and Brahols receive 
any education in Balocistan proper, but in Dera 
GhazI Khan and North Sindh education has made 
greater progress. Religious schools can hardly be 
said to exist. The Afghan districts depend on the 
schools at Kandahar and Peshawar. As a rule 
the Mullas in Balocistan are drawn from the 
subordinate classes, Dehw'ar or Djat. 

Language and literature. The Afghan 
population of British Balocistan speak the South¬ 
western or Kandaharl variety of the Pashto 
language, which has been dealt with under Afgha¬ 


nistan. In the remainder of the country including 
the Khanat of Kalat, Persian Balocistan and the 
Baloci districts of the Pandjab and Sindh the 
languages are Baloci, Brahol, Persian and Djadgall 
(or Djag^dall). 

Baloci is an Iranian tongue belonging in the 
main to the East Iranian branch, although in 
some points it shows greater affinity with the 
Old-Persian than with the Avesta. 

The language is divided into two very distinct 
dialects; 

1. The northern dialect spoken by the tribes 
of Kacchl and the adjacent hills, the Sulaiman 
Mts., and parts of the Dera GhazI Khan District 
in the Pandjab and the Jacobabad District in 
Upper Sindh. It extends occasionally to the Indus, 
and even among the Mazarls to the left bank of 
that river. It is also made use of by some of the 
Sarawan Brahol; 

2. The MakranI, or southern Dialect which is 
spoken in Makran and Persian Balocistan, and 
also by the family of the Khan of Kalat. It is 
possible that the dialect spoken in Kharan, the 
northern desert and by the Baloces of Slstan 
should be classified as a distinct dialect from 
either of the above but sufficient information 
regarding it is not forthcoming. • 

Within the above dialects there are also minor 
differences; the northern falls into a southern 
group with fuller grammatical forms and a northern 
group in which phonetic decay has made more 
progress. MakranI also has eastern and western 
varieties, the western being more affected by 
modern Persian. 

Northern and MakranI Baloci differ considerably 
in pronunciation, but are mutually intelligible. 

The following are the distinctive points in BaloJI 
when compared with other Iranian languages: 

1. the vowel system is on the whole well 
maintained; 

2. the distinction between e and ;, between 0 and 
It is persistent, and not lost as in Modern Persian. 
There is however a strong tendency for «, u to 
become I, /. This is more common in the northern 
than in the MakranI dialect. 

Geiger considers the following the principal points 
in the consonant-system which denote the antiquity 
and originality of Baloci^ 

1. the preservation of medial and final surds 
which are weakened to sonants in Modern Persian; 

2. the preservation of medial and final </, which 
often is weakened to y, I in Modern Persian; 

3. the hardening of spirants such as W, th 
into i-,/, t. (This is more distinctive of MakranI than 
of North. Bal. in which this process is confined to 
initials which are aspirated and become kh^fh^th')\ 

4. original hv (M. Pers. Mw) becomes zw, (some¬ 
times in N. Bal. hiv)\ 

5. original v becomes gw (or^: before i vowels); 

6. original df and z are kept separate, and not 
confounded in a common z as in M. Pers. 

There are also other minor points. 

The chief phonetic points of difference between 
the two dialects are the following: 

1. the tendency to aspirate surd consonants as 
i, r, /, p is confined to N. Bal.; 

2. the termination -ag which is so common in 
MakranI is -agh in N. Bal.; 

3. medial and final letters in MakranI have a 
tendency to become the corresponding spirants in 
N. Bal., thus k becomes g becomes gh^ c be- 
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comes sh^ dj becomes zA,/becomes/,/becomes 
d becomes dh. These transformations make North 
BalocI a softer and more harmonious dialect than 
Makranl. 

The BalocI vocabulary has borrowed a large 
number of foreign words, the proportion of which 
varies in the different dialects. The principal loans 
are from Persian and SindhI (or dialects related 
to Sindhi). The Persian words are very common, 
but are more so in western Makran than elsewhere. 
In the same way, while a certain number of Sindhi 
words are universally used, the proportion is larger 
in N. Bal. Arabic words appear to be not direct 
loans, but through the medium, of Persian. These 
are the principal sources from which the foreign 
vocabulary is derived. A few words come from 
Brahoi, and in modern times Urdu has furnished 
a few. Pashto has hardly had any effect. 

BalocI has no written literature, but possesses a 
great body of popular poetry, including a number 
of heroic ballads dealing with the wars and 
migrations of the —t6‘h centuries, other more 

modern ballads and romantic tales, didactic and 
religious poems and love songs. These poems 
and a number of prose tales and legends have 
been reduced to writing by modern students. The 
whole of the poetic material hitherto made avai¬ 
lable and the greater part of the prose is in the 
N. Bal. dialect and but little has so far been 
published in Makranl. 

Brahoi. Brahoi is now recognized as be¬ 
longing to the Dravidlan family of central and 
southern India. The structure of the language 
leaves no room for doubt on this point, which 
was e.stablished by Trumpp in 1880 and is recog¬ 
nized by Grierson in the recent Linguistic Survey 
of India. The doubts which were entertained on 
this point were due chiefly to the fact that the 
vocabulary is overlaid with a mass of Persian, 
BalocI and Sindhi words, and that the grammar 
has also been affected occasionally by forms bor¬ 
rowed from Baloc:!. Instances of the latter process 
are not however so numerous as has been ima¬ 
gined. In some cases the borrowing has been on 
the side of BalocI. The affinity is with the southern 
group of Dravidian languages rather than with the 
Munda languages of Central India. It is probably 
the original language of the tribes recognized as 
the old Brahoi stock who are believed to have 
been driven out of the Indus valley into the hill 
country before the appearance of the Baloc or of 
the other tribes now classed as Brahoi. Some of 
these tribes have not adopted the Brahoi language 
as noted above. In the present day the Brahoi 
speakers occupy a compact block of country 
separating the northern from the Makranl Baloc, 
and touching .also on the Djagdall and Sindhi 
dialects of Kacchi and Las-Bela, and in the north 
ineetin,g Pashto in the neighbourhood of Quetta 
and Sibi. 

There is no literature, the language never having 
been written till modern times. A good many tales 
and one or two poems are found in the te.xt 
books of the kanguage compiled by Allah-Bakhsh 
and Mayer, 

Persian. The Dehwar cultivators make use of 
the Persian language, in a form probably very 
much the same as that used by the Tadjiks of 
Southern .Afghanistan, but no special study has 
been made of the dialect. 

La si. The greater number of the inhabitants 


of -Las-Bela speak dialects which are known as 
Djadgali or Djagdall, that is the language of the 
Djats. These are dialects of Sindhi and may be 
considered as belonging to the Lari or southern 
branch of the language. 

Dialects of Kacchi. With these may be 
classed the dialects spoken by the mixed popu¬ 
lation of Kacchi, Djats, Hindu traders and some 
scattered Baloc, Brahoi and Afghan who are de¬ 
tached from the main body of the tribes. These 
belong to the Sirai or northern Sindhi and are 
in some respects more like the southern dialect 
of the Lahnda or Western Pandjabi known as 
Djatki. The BalocI name for it is Djagdall, another 
form of the word used for Lasl. 

Khetrani. With this language must be clas¬ 
sed that spoken by the Khetrans, which although 
geographically nearer to the Djatki of the Pandjab 
has some features more in accordance with Sindhi. 

History, 

Karman was conquered in 23 H. by “^Abd 
Allah under the orders of the Khalifa "^Umar, and 
he found the mountains of that province occupied 
by savage tribes called by some Kufs or Koc and 
by others Kurds, with whom are coupled the 
BalDs or Baloc by certain chroniclers. The con¬ 
quest did not go beyond the frontiers of Karman 
where the Zutt or Djats, who occupied the whole 
of Makran, were encountered. But no Arab army 
actually traversed Makran until later. 

-Al-Baladhurl states that the Caliph 'Uthman had 
sent an explorer to the confines of Hind to ob¬ 
tain information regarding the land, and his route 
must have been through Makr.an. He reported that 
the country was barren and the inhabitants brave, 
so that a small army would be destroyed, while 
a large one would die of starvation; and this was 
no doubt the reason why the conquest was so 
long deferred. In the time of Mu'awiya, about 
44 (664) the towns of Makran were occupied, 
war made against the Meds of the coast, and ex¬ 
peditions were pushed up to the Sindh frontier. 
Certain unidentified districts named Nulfan and 
i Kikan were also occupied, and Kusd.ar, (the mo¬ 
dern Khozdar). Nukan possibly was the hill country 
of Kalat, of which Kusd.ar was the capital. Al- 
Baladhurl says that in his time the people of 
Nuk.an were Musalmans. In the time of Hadjdjadj 
there was fighting in Makran between Arab fac¬ 
tions, when Sa^id b. Aslam was killed by the sons 
of al-Harith the 'Alafi, who were afterwards dri¬ 
ven into Sindh by Hadjdjadj 86 (705}. It is to 
these ‘"Alafls that Mockler attributes the origin of 
the Kind Baloces, alluded to above. KandaTI (or 
Kandabil), generally identified with Gandava, is 
al.so said to have been taken at this time Mu¬ 
hammad son of Kasim was then despatched by 
Hadjdjadj to his celebrated invasion of Sindh in 
S9 (707). This would have been impossible un¬ 
less Makran had been first subdued, for the nor¬ 
thern routes to India through the passes of Af¬ 
ghanistan were not yet open to the Muhamma¬ 
dan invaders, and they had not made any at¬ 
tempts at expeditions by sea. We find that Mu¬ 
hammad b. Kasim spent some time in Makran 
before advancing further and took the towns of 
and which are generally translite¬ 

rated Kanazbur or Kanazbiin and Arma’il or Ar- 
mabil. From Armabll he advanced into Sindh and 
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attacked Daibul. The correct form of these names 
is very doubtful. Kanazbur or Kanazbun is cer¬ 
tainly a corrupt form, and it is possible we should 
read Pandjgur, as the fertile Pandjgur 

valley is a ppsition which must have been occu¬ 
pied by the invaders. Annabel is perhaps the 
most probable form of the name of the latter 
town, which was the last halting-place before 
Sindh was entered, and the syllable bel suggests 
the name of Bela the capital of Las-Bela. The 
form .Armani might be represented by the mo¬ 
dern Urmara, but the distance from Daibul is too 
great. If we could read Adha-bel for Arma-bel 
we might see in it the Adhyavaklla or Atyana- 
bakela of Hiuen Thsang, which also seems to 
correspond with Bela. The author of the Cac-nama 
too, who was a native of Sindh, describes how 
Cac (a king of Sindh before the Arab conquest) 
took Armabel which he found occupied by Bud¬ 
dhists (in accordance with what Hiuen Thsang 
says), and then advanced through Makran visiting 
Kanarpur (Pandjgur?) and finally fixed the boun¬ 
dary between Makran and Karman. Kandabel al¬ 
though, as Raverty points out, it is stated in the 
Masalik xt-'a Mamalik to be only five farsangs from 
Kusdar, is shown in the map given by the same 
authority (also reproduced by Raverty in the 
Journ. of the As. Soc. of Bengal.^ 1892, p. 222) 
as distant from Kusdar, and all authorities agree 
in placing it in the desert country of Nudhtya of 
which it was the capital. This was undoubtedly 
the plain of Kacchi, and Kusdar was the capital 
of the Kalat plateau, generally called Turan. 

From these accounts we may gather that Ma¬ 
kran was probably slightly better watered and 
more populous than at the present time, but still 
it had a bad reputation as a desert and inhos¬ 
pitable country, and it does not appear probable 
that it ever supported large towns or a dense 
population. The Arabs write the name of this 
province Mukran, but the BalOc of the present 
day call it MakurSn and this was perhaps intended 
by the Arab writers. Marco Polo (circ. 1300 A. D.) 
writes it Kesmacoran, i. e. Kedj-Makuran, the 
first syllable being the province of Kedj, Kedj or 
Ke£. In modern times it is often called Kec- 
Makran. 

The Arabian influence was probably maintained 
on the coast through the sea trade, which neces¬ 
sitated a hold upon the ports, but inland it no 
doubt decayed as the central Khilafat Govern¬ 
ment weakened; and during the following cen¬ 
turies we have very little information regarding 
it. Mahmud of Ghazni no doubt extended his 
power from Multan over the plain of Nudhiya 
which extended through northern Sindh and Kacchi 
to the foot of the Bolan, and he also held the 
Kalat plateau, for we are informed in the Taha- 
kat-i Nasirt that Kusdar was subject to him. The 
population of Kacchi (Nudhiya), Kalat (Turan) 
and Makran continued to be mainly Indian, and 
we may suppose that in Turan and the adjacent 
parts of Sind the Dravidian tribes continued to 
hold their own. 

Meanwhile the Balbc tribes and their neigh¬ 
bours the Koc continued to occupy the mountains 
of Karman; whence the Baloc raided far and 
wide, and crossed the Liit desert into Khorasan, 
and also spread into Sistan. Al-Baladhuri who 
died 279 (892) and Tabari circa 320 (932) only 


mention the Koc or Kufs, but Mas'udi circa 332 
(943) and Istakhri circa 340 (951) give the name 
of both Koc and Baloc, as do the later authorities 
such as IdrisI and Yakut. IdrIsI, about 543(1151) 
says that the Koc mountains were inhabited by 
a wild race like the Kurds, and that the Baloc 
were to the north and west of them, were prospe¬ 
rous, owners of cattle, and did not infest the roads 
so much as their neighbours. Yakut also confirms 
this statement, and quotes an Arabic poem about 
this country which says ‘What wild regions we 
have traversed, occupied by Zutt, Kurds and 
barbarous Kufs’. The Kufs are described as claim¬ 
ing Arab descent and also as being inclined to 
the Shl'a heresy. The Baloc, he says, were for¬ 
merly the most terrible of all these races, but 
had been destroyed by ^Adud al-Dawla DailamI 
(338—372 = 949—982); it may be added that 
Mu'izz al-Dawla of the same family lost his hand 
when fighting against Koc and Baloc. Istakhri 
mentions that even in his time two provinces of 
Sistan were known as Baloc country, and soon 
afterwards their plunderings in the Liit between 
Tabbas and Khabis brought the anger of Mahmud 
Ghaznawi down on them, and he sent his son Mas‘ud 
against them, who defeated them near Khabis. 
They become numerous in Sistan about this time, 
and it seems probable that the Shams al-DIn of 
Sistan of their legends is the Malik Shams al-Dln 
of Saffarl descent, who is recorded in the Taba- 
k(il-i Nasjrl to have been an oppressive ruler. He 
died in 559 (1164). The Baloc are said in the legends 
to have been expelled from Sistan in his suc¬ 
cessor’s time. Certain it is that a great eastward 
movement of the Baloi race began about this 
period. They seem to have abandoned KarmiSn 
altogether, and moved in a mass into Makran, 
which became and has remained a Balot country 
ever since, many of the more warlike Djat tribes 
and the remains of the Arab settlers being pro¬ 
bably absorbed among them during the next three 
hundred years. The movement from Karman cor¬ 
responds with the occupation of Persia by the 
Seldjuljs and it may be surmised that the Baloc 
found that strong governments like those of the 
Seldjuks and Ghaznawls rendered it impossible 
for them to live by plunder as they had hitherto 
done. (Houtsma, Recueil de tejctes relatifs a 
rhisloire des Seldjoucides.^ i. 5—7). Many of them 
no doubt pressed on towards the Sindh border, 
and thence began to raid from the mountain 
barrier. About the middle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury in the time of the Somra kings of Sindh 
Khafif, Doda iv. and ‘Umar, we find Baloces in 
Sindh allied with Sodha and Djhare^a Diats. 

In the year 618 (1221) the Khwarizmi King of 
Ghazni Djalal al-Din Mangbarni after his defeat 
on the Indus by Cingiz Khan made his way into 
Sindh, and thence into Makran, and traversed the 
country from east to west making his way into 
Persia about 622 (1225); but Makran was now 
seldom visited by the armies of invaders. The 
Mughals and Cingiz Khan, the Turkish followers 
of Timur, the Arghuns, and Babar all followed 
more northern routes, and the Baloc themselves, 
when they at last burst out from Makran, avoided 
the coast route by Bela, and after occupying the 
plateau and perhaps to some extent coalescing 
with its Dravidian inhabitants, poured down 
through the Bolan, Mullah and Nall passes into 
Kacchi. Tradition represents that the Brahols at 
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this period took Kalat-i Nicara from the Baloc, 
and that the descent into the plains was caused 
by this loss. It seems probable that in reality the 
Nicaras and Muhammad Shahls, the old Dravi- 
dian stock, had held the Kusdar country from 
early times. The old name of Kalat-i Nicara 
seems to denote that they were its oldest inha¬ 
bitants. In the disturbed period following the 
Seldjuk and Mughal irruptions other refugees 
than the Baloc seem to have found their way to 
this plateau from the west, among them probably 
the Koc or Kurds who had lived side by side 
with the Baloc in the Karman mountains. This is 
the most probable origin of the non-Dravidian 
Brahols, with whom some Baloc and Afghan clans 
combined to form the Brahol confederacy. The 
process must have been a gradual one, as the 
adoption of the old Dravidian language proves. 
The great mass of the Baloc no doubt found 
these occupants of the highlands too strong to 
disturb and pressed eastwards into the Indus 
valley in search of fresh fertile lands to occupy. 
Something very like a national migration took 
place, but sufficient Baldces remained in Makran 
to make it predominantly a Baloc country ever 
since. Las-Bela was out of the course of the 
invasion. Its population consequently remained 
Indian. The Balo£ were true colonists, who settled 
in tribes where they found themselves strong 
enough, subduing but not exterminating the 
aboriginal Djats. They had no central organiza¬ 
tion, but each tribe was under its own chief; 
although temporary combinations under the chief 
of the Rinds or of the Lasharls were occasionally 
formed, if we can judge from the early ballads. 
This loose organization prevented the establish¬ 
ment of any permanent kingdom. Each tribe 
fought for itself, and they often fought against 
each other. Their invasion of India therefore, 
although it has profoundly affected the population 
of the Indus valley, has been almost unnoticed 
in history, while invasions like those of Cingiz 
Khan, TlmUr and Nadir Shah, which have left 
no trace on the population, fill a conspicuous 
place in the historical drama. 

The first tribes of which we have any record 
are the Rinds under Mir Cakur and the Dodais 
under Mir Sohrab who appeared at the court of 
Shah Husain Langah, at Multan. The Langahs 
are still known as a Musalman Radjpiit tribe in 
Laia, South Pan^ab, and after the break up of 
the Dihli Saltanat they formed a small kingdom 
at Multan. Shah Husain the second of these kings 
ruled from 874 to 908 (1467 to 1502). During 
his reign Sohrab with his followers came to his 
court and obtained (^aprs on condition of military 
service. Other Baloces followed, among them Mir 
Cakur and his Rinds who came from SivI (now 
generally called Sibi, but Sevi by Baloces). Great 
rivalry followed, and according to the ballads 
there was war between Rinds and Dodais, These 
same ballads state that Cakur left Sivi because of 
his war with the La^arls under Gwaharam, and 
with the Turks under Zunii. In these legends the 
memory is perpetuated among Baloces of their 
migrations and of their dealing with the simul¬ 
taneous invasions of India by the Arg^uns of 
Kandahar, Dhu ’ 1 -nun Beg (the Zunu of the legends) 
and his son ^ah Beg. The history of this invasion 
shows that ^hah Beg himself had Baloces fighting 
on his side, that others fought against him on the 


side of Djam Nanda Samma, and that his son Husain 
who succeeded him in 930= 1529, fought against 
the Baloc on the Indus and made an expedition 
against the Rinds and Maghassis (a branch of the 
Tasharis) in Kacchi, also that when he attacked 
the Langahs at Ucch and Multan he found their 
army mainly composed of Rind, Dodal and other 
Baloces (931 = 1523). Meanwhile the Dodais and 
Hots had spread up the Indus and Djehlam val¬ 
leys. Babar met them as far north as Bhera and 
Khushab, in 1519, and later on, when Humayun 
was driven out by Sher ^ah, the three sons ot 
Sohrab Dodai, Isma^^il I^an, Fath Khan and 
Ghazi Khan met Sher ^ah at Khushab, and he 
confirmed their possession of *Sindh’ that is tTie 
fertile lands along the Indus. The two towns of 
Dera Isma'^il I^an and Dera Ghazi Khan (and 
also Dera Fath I^an, now destroyed by the Indus) 
were founded by these three. Ghazi ^an's descen¬ 
dants, the MirranI Nawwabs, were local rulers of 
Dera Ghazi Khan, and maintained their power 
there under the Empire of Dihli and also under 
Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Durrani till they 
were supplanted by the Kalhdras of Sindh in 
1769. The Hots who accompanied the Dodais 
founded a principality in Dera Isma*^!! IHian which 
after two hundred years fell before the Afghans, 
and the ^istkanis (a branch of the Lasharis) be¬ 
came chiefs of Mankera in the middle of the sandy 
waste of the Sindh SSgar Doab, The present lo¬ 
cation of the Baloc tribes of the Pandjab and 
Sindh has been alluded to in Part 11 , The poetical 
legends still current among the BaloC represent 
that they joined the emperor Humayun (who is 
known as Humau Cughatta, i. e, Djagatai) in his 
reconquest of Dihli from the Afghans. There is 
no historical corroboration of this, but the Ta^rlkk-i 
Sher Shah shows that Mir (,'akur and the Rinds 
as well as Fath Khan Dodai had been at war 
with Sher Shah Siir, who had deprived them of 
Multan, and therefore it is probable that they 
would have joined Humayun. Cakur and the Rinds 
retained their lands in the central Pandjab, and 
Cakur’s tomb still exists at Sathgarha in the Mont¬ 
gomery District. Humayun had been taken captive 
by Baloces on his first journey into Persia but 
was well treated by them, and helped on his way. 
After his conquest of Kabul from Kamran Hu- 
mayQn bestowed the provinces of Shal and Mustang 
on a Baloc chief named I.awang. His relations 
with them were therefore good, and it seems pro¬ 
bable that the great extent of land which they 
were able to retain in the Central and Southern 
Pandjab is evidence that they continued in favour 
after the rc-establishmeni of the Mughal empire. It 
is most unlikely therefore that the persistent tra¬ 
dition is altogether fictitious. 

The great emigration of the Baloc race left the 
central body, which began to be known as Bra- 
hois, in a comparatively strong position, and the 
Kambarani chiefs gradually rose to pre-eraince. 
No doubt the adherence of certain foreign elements 
especially the Afghan Raisanis, strengthened them 
greatly. In the middle of the ly'l* century Mir 
Ahmad Khan descended the Bolan and took Dhadar 
from the Barozai Afghans of Sibi. Mir Samandar 
Khan w'ho followed him is said to have held 
Karacl. He was certainly at war with the Kalhoras of 
Sind, but the capture of Kaiaci is doubtful. His 
successor Mir “^Abd Allah was a vigorous chief 
whose name is still famous among both Brahol and 
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Baloc. In pursuit of his war against the Kalhoras 
he utterly laid waste the province of Kacchi then 
held by them and extended his power to the 
west also through Makran and Kec. It was during 
his rule that the Ghalzai invasion of Persia took 
place, and MahmUd the Ghalzai chief had many 
Baloces in his army when he invaded Karman. 
Afterwards when Ashraf had been defeated by 
Nadir Shah in 1143 (1730), he was attacked by Ba¬ 
loces in his attempt to reach Kandahar and slain 
with all his followers in or near Sistan. This 
perhaps accounts for the favour with which Nadir 
Shah regarded the Brahoi !^ans‘ for after his 
Indian conquests he awarded them the lands now 
held in Kacchi which he took from the Kalhoras. 
^Abd Allah Khan is said by the Baloces of the 
Deradjat to have invaded that country with his 
son Muhabbat Khan, and sacked the town of 
Djampur. He was ultimately killed in fighting 
against the Kalhoras at a battle between Dhadar 
and Mitri. He was succeeded by his son Mu¬ 
habbat Khan, w’ho with his brother Nasir Khan 
had been a hostage at Nadir Shah's court. He 
was an oppressive ruler but did service with 
Nadir Shah which kept him in favour. After 
Nadir Shah's death Muhabbat Khan raided the 
Kandahar province, and Ahmad Shah Durrani as 
soon as his power was established invaded the 
Sarawan province, and carried aw'ay the Khan's 
brother Nasir KhSn as a hostage. Before long 
Nasir Khan himself became I^an and was in¬ 
vested with the title of Beglar-BegT. Muhabbat 
Khan appears to have been killed or kept a 
prisoner by Ahmad Shah till his death. Nasir 
Khan accepted the Durrani King as his suzerain. I 
He established his authority firmly throughout 
Makran and Kec, and returned from an expedition ' 
to the Persian frontier by the route through Dizak 
and KharSn. Ahmad Shah bestowed on him the 
districts of Shal and Mustang. He also extended ! 
his power over Las-Bela, whose chiefs, known 
still by the Ra^pQt name of Djam (formerly used j 
in Sindh and still found in Kathiawar), admitted ' 
his authority, and he obtained the cession of Karaci 
from the Kalhoras. Towards the Indus he also 
held the territory of Harand and Dadjil, a tract 
in the southern Deradjat irrigated by the Kaha 
river wich issues from the Sulaiman Mts. at 
Harand. His great w'ork was the organization of 
the Brahois into the two main groups of Sarawan 
and Djahlawan, and the appointment of the Raisani 
chief to be head of the northern and the Zehri 
chief of the southern group. The organization was 
on the principle of military service. Each tribe 
had to supply a contingent to the Khan, and also 
to the head of its own group. This service was 
accepted in place of revenue or tribute, and the 
Khan also distributed among the tribes the land 
which he had lately acquired in Kacchi and else¬ 
where. Such a system depended for its success 
on the character and popularity of the Khan. It 
succeeded under Nasir I^an, but rapidly fell to 
pieces under his weaker successors. 

Nasir Khan became so powerful that he defied 
the authority of his suzerain Ahmad Shah who 
thereupon in 1172 (1758) invaded his territories 
and inflicted a defeat on him in Mustang. Nasir 
Khan retired into his fort of Kalat and was there 
besieged by Ahmad Shah. It is stated by Elphin- 
stone that the Durrani chiefs were by no means 
anxious for success, as they did not wish Ahmad t 


Shah^s power to increase. The army also suffered 
severely before Kalat, and after forty days Ahmad 
Shah agreed to accept Nasir IQian’s nominal sub¬ 
mission. Nasir Khan retained independence in his 
own dominions, but agreed to render military ser¬ 
vice to Ahmad Shah. This condition he observed 
faithfully, and he accompanied Ahmad Shah during 
his wars in Khorasan in 1173 (1759) and after¬ 
wards during his wars in India. On the former 
occasion his troops were mainly instrumental in 
winning the victory, and he showed the greatest 
personal heroism. Pottinger who travelled through 
Balocistan only fourteen years after his death gives 
him the highest character for bravery, justice and 
patience, and a strict regard for truth, as well as 
liberality without which no ruler can hold his 
own among Baloces and Brahois. 

Nasir Khan died in 1210 (1795) and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Mahmud Khan, then a child. 
Bahram Khan a grandson of Muhabbat Kh 5 n who 
had already given trouble in Nasir Iran's life, 
now again broke out, but was defeated with the 
aid of Zaman ^ah the Durrani King. Mahmad 
Khan however was unable to retain the extensive 
dominions of his father. Kec, the western part of 
Makian was lost, and the Talpur Baloc Amirs 
of Sindh, who had expelled the last of the Kal- 
hora rulers from that country, recovered posses¬ 
sion of Karaci. The Khan’s half-brothers Mustafa 
Khan and Rahim Khan whose energy might have 
upheld his authority in Sindh were both killed in 
a feud. Mahmud Khan died himself in 1821, and 
was succeeded by his son Mihrab ^an, who 
showed more vigour than his father, and reco¬ 
vered possession of Kec., but was soon involved 
in hostilities with Ahmad Yar son of Bahram 
Khan, who after various vicissitudes was captured 
and put to death at Kalat. Mihrab Oao fell very 
much under the influence of a Ghalzai adventurer 
named Daud Muhammad, and discontent among 
the Brahoi chiefs led to an attempt to supplant 
the Kban. This did not succeed, but his position 
was much shaken, and some of the tribes such 
as the Mengals and Bizandjos of Djahlawan threw 
off his authority altogether. The province of 
Harand and Dadjil was lost, und annexed by the 
Sikh ruler Randjit Singh. Another trouble was 
brought upon Mihrab Khan by the misadventures 
of Shah Shudja*^ al-Mulk whose attempt on Kan¬ 
dahar in 1250 (1834) ended in failure. He fled 
to Kalat, and Mihrab Khan gave him shelter and 
protection, which embroiled him with the Barakzal 
Sardars of Kandahar. He was also distracted by 
quarrels between his favourites, ending in the 
death of Daud Muhammed and the success of 
Muhammad Husain. This man was instrumental 
in embroiling Mihrab IGian with Lieut. Leech, who 
had come to Kalat as British agent when the 
expedition to restore Shah Shudja^ al-Mulk was 
undertaken in 1254 (1838). The intrigues of 
Muhammad Husain and his colleagues had the 
effect of convincing the British authorities of the 
treachery of Mihrab I^an, and a force under 
Gen. Willshire was sent against Kalat. The strongly 
situated fort was stormed and Mihrab Khan 
himself killed. Kacchi, Shal and Mustang were 
taken from Kalat and added to the kingdom of 
the restored Durrani king. Thus Mihrab Khan 
was badly recompensed for his hospitality to Shah 
Shudja^ al-Mulk in 1834. 

The young son of Mihrab ^an was set aside, 
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and Shah-Nawaz Khan a descendant of Muhabbat 
Khan was made Khan. The deposed son, a youth 
ot fourteen, took refuge first in Pan^gur with the 
Gickis and afterwards with Azad Khan chief of 
the Nawshirwanis of Kharan, and a number of 
the Sarawan tribes laid siege to KalSt where the 
British Agent Lieut. Loveday and Masson the tra¬ 
veller were with Shah-Nawaz l^an. Ultimately the 
town was surrendered and Shah-Nawaz abdicated in 
favour of Mihrab Iran's son (now known as Nasir 
Khan II). Lieut. Loveday was imprisoned and Mas¬ 
son after a time was sent to the British Agent at 
Quetta. Loveday was murdered by the Brahois 
after their defeat at Dhadar in Dec. 1840. Kalat 
was again occupied, and Nasir Khan II w'as finally 
recognised by the British Government as I^an at 
the end of 1841. He held to his engagements 
through the events of 1842 and 1S43, the aban¬ 
donment of Afghanistan and annexation of Sindh 
to the Indian empire. The position and influence 
of the Khans of Kalat had been much shaken by 
this time. The Brahoi tribes were rebellious and 
discontented, and after the loss of Harand-Dadjil, 
the Marls and Bugtis and the tribes of the Sulaiman 
became practically independent, and plundered the 
plains of the Deradjat, Northern Sindh and Kacchi 
impartially. To the west the Kadjar Government 
of Persia encroached on Kec and western Makran. 
Kacchi, Shal and Mustang had been restored to 
the Oan by the treaty of 1841 by which he 
admitted the suzeranity of the Durrani king .Shah 
Shudja' al-Mulk, but after the recovery of power 
in Afghanistan by the Barakzais, they were re¬ 
tained by the IHian without any admission of the 
Amir’s authority. A tract around Sibi however 
still acknowledged Kabul rule. 

The advance of the frontiers of the British 
empire in India by the annexation of Sindh in 
1843 and the Pandjab in 1849 altered the position 
with regard to the border tribes, whose incursions 
were curbed by the formation first of the canton¬ 
ment of Jacobabad on the KacShi border, and after¬ 
wards by the military posts along the foot of the 
Sulaiman mountains. Sir Charles Napier invaded 
the Bugti hills in 1845, and in 1847 General 
Jacob inflicted on them a severe defeat in the 
plains, but no attempts were at first made to 
exercise any regular authority over these tribes. 
By a treaty signed in 1271 (1854) the Khan ac¬ 
cepted a position of subordination to the British 
Government and bound himself to repress all 
outrages. He had not however the power to en¬ 
force the observance of this condition, and it 
gradually became evident that some further ex¬ 
tension of British power was inevitable. In order 
to assert his power against the tribes he tried 
to form a permanent military force and relied on 
the advice of a Wazir of servile origin. Such 
measures were intensely unpopular, and led to 
perpetual trouble with the tribes. Mir Nasir Khan 
died in 1274 (18.57), not without suspicion of 
poison, and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Mir Khudadad Khan. The Darogha (or Chamberlain) 
Gul Muhammad was suspected in connection with 
the late Khan’s death, and kept the young Khan 
practically as a prisoner in the Mirl or fort of 
Kalat, and there they w’ere attacked by the Brahois 
with the Djam of Las-Bela and Azad Khan of Kharan. 
A temporary arrangement was come to through 
British influence and the ^ahghasl Wall Muhammed 
became the Khan’s principal adviser, but the trouble 


continued for several years. A successful expedition 
was, with the assistance of Major Green the British 
Agent, made against the Maris in 1859, but no 
permanent stop was put to their raids. In 1863 
the Khan was defeated by a Brahoi rising, and 
fled to Sindh; his cousin Sherdil Khan took his 
place but was assassinated next year, when Khu¬ 
dadad Khan recovered Kalat with the assistance 
of the RaisanI tribe. Under such circumstances 
nothing like a settled government remained in the 
country. In 1869 the Iljam of Las-Bela assisted 
by the Brahoi chiefs broke into rebellion, but was 
defeated and finally banished; he was interned in 
British India for a time. In 1871 the trouble 
became still more serious. Djadar at the foot of 
the Bolan Pass, Bagh, the chief town of Kacchi, 
and Gandava were taken by the revolted tribes, 
and Bela was seized by a relative of the exiled 
Djam. Makran was also in rebellion, and the Khan 
had no authority left to him. This brought about 
more decided intervention, and Capt. Sandeman, 
who had attained great influence among the Marls, 
Bugtis, Mazarls und other Baloc tribes connected 
with the Pandjab, was sent to Kalat at the end 
of 1875, and by means of tact and personal in¬ 
fluence, and the assistance of an honest and able 
Baltic chief, the late Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan 
Mazarl, succeeded after many difficulties in arran¬ 
ging all the disputes between the Khan and the 
chiefs at Mustang by the end of 1876. A treaty 
was concluded at Jacobabad where the Khan met 
the Viceroy of India Lord Lytton in October 
1876. The result of this treaty was to make 
Kalat a protected state, the rights of the tribal 
chiefs were recognized and the Government of 
India reserved the right of intervention to secure 
good government. .Sandeman became first Agent to 
the Governor General, with his headquarters at 
Quetta. The post at Quetta on a plateau nearly 
6000 ft. high at the head of the Bolan Pass 
became a military station, and is now a very strong 
position. In the war with Afghanistan 1878—80 
the Bolan Pa.ss was used freely and without inter¬ 
ruption by troops moving from India towards 
Kandahar. The treaty of Gandamak between the 
Amir Ya'kub and the Indian Government trans¬ 
ferred the districts of Sibi and Peshin up to the 
Khwadja -Umran Mts., to British India. These 
districts formed the nucleus of the new Province 
of British BaIbcistan. A r.ailway w.is commenced 
from the Indus valley to the Peshin plateau by 
the Harnai Pass in 1879, and, though work was 
stopped for a time in 1880 owing to an outbreak 
of the Marl tribe after the battle of Maiwand, it 
was completed after several years’ work, the first 
and at present the only railway which mounts 
from the low lands of the Indian plain to the 
Iranian plateau. There was excitement also among 
other tribes which entailed some minor military 
operations, and Sir C. Maegregor led an expedition 
into the Marl hills. 

The incorporation of Sibi and Peshin in the 
Indian Empire led to the further extension of 
British authority through the valley of Thai Co- 
tiall, Borl and Zhob lying between Peshin (other¬ 
wise Pushang) and the old Indian Frontier along 
the Sulaiman Mts. Ultimately the whole of this 
country was incorporated in the Indian Empire, 
generally with the consent of the population, and 
the Military Stations of Loralai and Fort Sandeman 
were formed to take the place to some extent of 
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the old stations of Dera GhazT Khan, Radjanpur 
and Jacobabad. Quetta when connected by rail 
with the Indian system became a military centre 
of more importance. The remaining history of 
Balocistan up to the present day is one of in¬ 
creasing efficiency in administration, a growth of 
peace and prosperity among the tribes whether 
those near the Pandjab frontier, those of Makran, 
the Nawshirwanis of Kharan or the state of Las- 
Bela. Sir R. Sandeman, the founder of modem 
Balocistan died at Las-Bela in 1892 and is buried 
there. The IQian of Kalat, Mir Khudadad Khan 
was deposed by the Government of India in 1893 
on account of a savage and murderous outburst, 
and was succeeded by Mir Mahmud Khan, the 
present Khan. 

The boundary between the state of Kalat and 
Persia was laid down by a boundary commission 
appointed by the British and Persian Govern¬ 
ments in 1872. This was revised and rectified 
by the further commission presided over by Sir 
T. Holdich in 1895-6, in which disputes between 
the Persian tribes and the Nawshirwanis of Kharan 
were settled, and at the same time another com¬ 
mission under Capt. Mac Mahon laid down the 
boundary between Afghanistan South of the Hel- 
mand and Balocistan. The peak of Malik Syah 
Koh at the southwest corner of Sistan has been 
fixed as the meeting point of Persia, Afghanistan 
and Balocistan. The northern strip of desert country 
between Kharan and the Afghanistan border, known 
as Caghai and western SindjaranI does not form 
part of the Khanat of Kalat but is immediately 
under the British authorities. Through it runs the 
caravan route from Quetta to Sistan and Karman. 
The railway has been continued as far as Nushki 
where this route starts. Kharan, like Las-Bela is 
not directly under the Khan of Kalat, but is 
administered by its own chief, who admits the 
Khan’s suzerainty. All disputes are subject to 
decision by the agent at Quetta. 

The Bal6£ tribes of the Sulaiman Mts. east 
and north of the Marls and Bugtis are not 
under the Balocistan Government, but are managed 
like those of the adjacent plains of the Deradjat 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi Khan 
under the Lieut. Governor of the Pandjab. In the 
same way the tribes of northern Sindh are managed 
through the Government of Sindh. In most cases 
the tribes are governed through their own chiefs, 
to whom a good deal of authority is allowed by 
the British Government. 

The Talpur tribe who established a short-lived 
rule in Sindh were an offshoot of the Lagharl 
Baloc tribe of Cotl near Dera Ghazi Khan. The 
Amirs of Sindh against whom war was declared 
in 1843 were members of this family. After the 
annexation of Sindh one of these Amirs, Mir ’’All 
Murad of Khairpur, was allowed to retain his 
dominions, and the state of Khairpur still exists, 
the only feudatory state of British India which is 
under a prince of Balbc nationality. 
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BALTA LIMANI, a bay on the European 
shore of the Bosporus between Boyadji-Koi 
and Rumili Hisar, so called after Balta-Oghlu 
Sulaiman-Bey, the first admiral of the Turkish fleet, 
who equipped the fleet of 420 ships here, which 
co-operated in 857 (1453) at the siege of Constan¬ 
tinople 5 it is the ancient Phidalia. Rashid-Pa&ha’s 
old palace stands here. The commercial treaty with 
France of 1838, the Treaty of the Five Powers of 
1841 and the agreement of 1849 relative to the 
principalities of the Danube were all concluded here. 

Bibliography: ^All Djewad, Dpoghra^ 
fiya lughaii.^ p. 1505 Hammer-Purgstall, Con- 
stant'inopel und der Bosporus.^ ii. 2275 do., 
Hisioire de Vempire ottoman.^ p. 401, 5195 Emile 
Isambert, Itineraire de VOrient (Guides yoanne\ 
2'*^ ed. 1873, p. 595. (Cl, Huart.) 

baltadji, “Axe-bearer”, the name given, in 
the older organisation of the Othmanli court, to a 
body of palace-guards, consisting of 400 men 
under the command of the Kizlar-A gha.^ and spe¬ 
cially entrusted with the duty of guarding the 
princes and princesses of the blood as well as the 
Imperial Harem. They wore a peaked bonnet of 
fawm-coloured felt, called kulah and were quartered 
in the Eski-Serai. They accompanied the Harem 
to the wars, marching beside the vehicles con¬ 
veying it and camping around its tents 5 they w^ere 
armed with halberts, whence their name. Their 
commander bore the title of Baltadjilar-Kiayasi. 
He transmitted the Sultan’s orders to the Grand 
Vizier and at the ceremony Mewlud assisted the 
preachers to descend from the pulpit. — The 
Zidjlu-Baltadji were a corps of 120 men attached 
to the service of the chamberlains (Khass-Odali) 
taking their orders from the Silihdar-A^a-^ their 
bonne^ not quite so peaked, was distinguished 
from that of the Baltadii% by two strips of woollen 


cloth which hung down over their cheeks (jiiilf) 
whence their name. — In the vaulting of the 
Siliwri gate at Constantinople may be seen a huge 
club which was carried on high by Deli-Pehliwan, 
one of the Baltadjis of the Eski-Serai. 

Bibliography. Mouradgea d’Ohsson, Ta¬ 
bleau general de Vempire ottoman.^ ii. 363; vii. 
30; Cl. Huart, Keleti Szemle., i. (1900), 95. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BALTISTAN, or Little Tibet, amountain- 
tract on the N. W. frontier of India; sub¬ 
ordinate to the native state of Kashmir: area and 
pop. unknown. It contains some of the highest 
mountains and largest glaciers in the world, and 
includes part of the upper channel of the Indus, 
on which Skardu, the capital, is situated. The 
inhabitants, though Tibetan by race and language, 
were long ago converted to the Shl'a sect of 
Islam. Their hereditary chiefs are known as Radjas 
or Gialpos, who trace their descent to ‘^Ali Shir, 
who conquered Ladakh and founded Skardu about 
the end of the xvl*'' cent. They were subjected to 
Kashmir in 1S40. Owing to pressure of popula¬ 
tion on the soil, which is said to average 1467 
per sq. m. of cultivation, the Baltis emigrate in 
search of labour as far as the plains of India. 

Bibliography. A. H. Francke, History 
of Western Tibet (1907); Kashmir Gaictteer 
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BALYOS (by metathesis, from the low Latin 
bailus l^s.\.. bajulus)., Bailo, the title of the re¬ 
presentative of the Venetian Republic 
at the Sublime Porte. After the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, Girolamo Minotto 
was decapitated on the surrender of Galata: nego¬ 
tiations were then entered into for the resumption 
of relations and the sending of a new bailo with 
the same rights and duties as under the Eastern 
Roman Emperors. Bartolommeo Marcello was the 
first agent in this capacity in 1454. The agent 
was changed every two years but as he had to 
await the arrival of his successor his mission in 
practice lasted three years. By the terms of the 
agreement, renewed at the beginning of the reign 
of Sultan Sulaiman (926 = *52o) the bailo 
could not be imprisoned for debt; he administered 
the estates of his countrymen and made out to 
them the passes without which no merchant could 
journey into the interior of the Othmanli kingdom. 

Bibliography. Belin, Relations diploma- 
tiques de Venise, in the yourn. Asiat. villi' series, 
\ ol. viii. 1876, p. 39 °i 4I4;N. Jorga, Geschichte 
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BAM (Arab. Bamm), a district and town 
in the province of Kerman, Iran, about 120 
miles S. E. of Kerman on the western edge of 
the great salt desert Dasht-i Lut. 

In mediaeval times Kerman consisted of five 
districts: Bardasir, Sirdjan, Bam, Narmasir and 
Djiruft. Bam has long been a commercial centre 
of some importance, for the road from Shiraz through 
Kerman to Sidjistan or through Makran to Man- 
sura in Sind forked here, whence it is often men¬ 
tioned in old road-books. Bam has also been a 
fortified place since early times and it was used 
as a place of detention by Saffar Ya'kub b. al- 
Laith in his campaign against the Tahirids of 
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Khorasan in 259 (873), A certain Tsma'il b. Ibrahim, 
vizier of Subknra, who had been emancipated by 
^Amr b. al-Laith, and was lord of the province of 
Fars in the time of al-Muktadir billah, came from 
Bam. Istakhrl and Ibn Hawkal give a more de¬ 
tailed account of Bam (in the iv'-i = x'^ century). 
It had then three chief mosques, one called al- 
Khawaridj with the alms-box in the bazaar beside 
the palace of Mansur b. Khurdin, Emir of Ker¬ 
man, a second in the cotton merchants’ bazaar 
[bazzazln')^ and the third in the citadel. The cotton 
industry flourished in Bam, in particular kerchiefs 
(jnandil')^ shawls for turbans and scarves known 
as tailasan were manufactured and exported to 
Khorasan, ‘^Irak and Egypt. MukaddasI gives si¬ 
milar information and also mentions the four gales 
of the fortress by name. The fortress was situated 
in the centre of the town and included a part of 
the bazaar. A small river and aqueducts supplied 
the town with water. The houses were built of 
mud. Of the baths, one in the zukdk al~bicUi was fa¬ 
mous. The surrounding villages also were dependent 
on the cotton trade. In the viiith (xiv^h) century the 
fortress of Bam is mentioned again by al-Mustawfi. 

In the beginning of the xix^h century Bam was 
again a strong fortress which appears to have been 
built in the time of Nadir Shah. Being a town 
on the Afghan frontier it was the object of fre¬ 
quent attacks. In 1795 scene of the 

capture of Lutf '^All Shah, the last of the Zand 
dynasty. The victorious Agha Muhammad Shah 
ordered a pyramid of skulls to be erected here; 
it was still standing when Kinneir saw it but 
was removed by order of Path ^All Khan. 

The modern town may be better described as 
an agglomeration of houses and extensive gardens 
than as a town. It lies on the both sides of the 
river Bam and is unfortified. Its bazaar is small 
and mean. Its products are cotton, henna, indigo 
and wheat, which are exported to Bandar Abbas. 
The number of its inhabitants is estimated at 
8000—9000 souls. The fortress at the foot of 
which lay the older town lies V4 
east outside the modern town: it is an oblong 
of 400 X 5^® yards surrounded by wails without 
towers and a dry ditch. In it was a strongly 
fortified citadel with a high watch-tower. 
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BAMBARA (Bambarra), the, a negro 
people in the French Sudan. The Bambara 
country is bounded on the north by the land 
occupied by Moors, in the south by the Mandingo 
country and in the east by Masina. It lies between 
12° and 14° N. Lat. and 4° and 8° W. Long, of 
Greenwich. Its boundaries are approximately: in 
the north, a line drawn from Kulodugu to Tam- 
bakaraj in the south, the upper course of the 
Senegal from Medine to Bafulabe, the Bakoy to 
its confluence with the Baule and lastly the Niger 


from Bamako to Sansanding. The Bambara are 
here found sometimes in very large bodies as in 
Beludugu (50,000 inhabitants), sometimes in groups 
scattered among a population of different race 
(Soninke, Fulbe etc.). They also extend beyond 
the boundaries of the Bambara country proper 
and have planted colonies in the Masina country 
on the shores of the Bani and the Bafing. Mixed 
with the Fulbe they form the population of Was- 
sulu south of the Niger, where they have retained 
their own language and customs. 

The Bambara belong to the Mande stock of 
which they are the most important branch. They 
themselves do not use the name Bambara which 
! is given them by Europeans: according to Ringer 
it is synonymous with the Arabic kafir “unbe¬ 
liever”. They call themselves Bamana or Bama- 
nenke, from the root bama “cayman”, the animal 
which is their tenne or totem, a custom which is 
also found in other branches of the Mande stock. 
In physique they closely resemble the other bran¬ 
ches of the Mande except that in them the ori¬ 
ginal type has been somewhat modified by crossing 
with foreign elements, especially with the Fulbe. 
The colour of their skin varies from deep black 
to chestnut brown. They are powerfully built and 
are usually tattooed with three parallel lines, 
burned with a hot iron, running from the corners 
of the eye to the corners of the mouth. They 
are brave and hospitable. They readily change 
their place of abode and since the French con¬ 
quest they have spread throughout the whole 
Sudan as soldiers, servants, and artisans. Their 
sobriety and economy have earned them the title 
of “Auvergnats du Soudan”. Although they have 
for centuries preferred warfare to any other oc¬ 
cupation, leaving the practice of trades to the 
Sarakule and Soninke who live amongst them, 
they are nevertheless industrious. As agriculturists 
they take advantage of the rainy season, from 
July to October, to cultivate millet, sorgho, maize, 
indigo, tobacco, and hemp • as artisans they weave 
cotton, work in iron and make powder. Before 
the arrival of Europeans they were unacquainted 
with the use of money and paid for their pur¬ 
chases in cowrie shells and bars of salt. They are 
sedentary and live in villages, each of which 
consists of several sokola or groups of huts sur¬ 
rounded by an earthen wall. Their huts of har¬ 
dened earth are usually rectangular and sur¬ 
mounted by a terrace. At the entrance to the 
villages are public huts called bio which are used 
as places of assembly and palaver by the inhabitants. 

The social organisation of the Bambara is still 
very primitive. The family is under the absolute 
authority of the father. The children are his 
slaves till they attain puberty 5 girls are given in 
marriage by their parents without being consulted, 
and remain the slaves of their husbands. Polyga¬ 
my is allowed and divorce common. An inheritance 
descends from brother to brother. In former times 
the population was divided into three castes: 
I. the nobles, warriors or (literally “bearers 

of bows”); 2. citizens or nyamakala’^ 3. slaves. 
At the present day the royal families, Karubali, 
Diara and Massa-Si are at the head of the social 
hierarchy; next come the mimu or smiths, the 
garange or leather-workers, the griot or sorcerers 
and finally the slaves. The village is under the 
authority of a chief entrusted with the admini¬ 
stration of justice according to a code of common 
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law which is transmitted from father to son. The 
villages sometimes combine into groups but the 
bond of union is very weak and these confedera¬ 
tions never last long unless it is a question of 
defending themselves against a common enemy as 
was the case at the time of the Tuculor domina¬ 
tion. Union and a spirit of entente have almost 
always been wanting among the Bambara. The 
states which they have founded have soon entered 
into conflict with one another or fallen to pieces 
from internal dissensions. 

The language of the Bambara is called hania- 
7 iaka\ it belongs to the Mande group of languages 
and is related to the languages of the Malinke, 
Soninke and Diula. The Bamanaka differs most of 
all these from the original type. It is especially 
characterised by its extreme conciseness and by 
the corruption of its words through excessive 
contraction. There is no declension among the 
substantives and in the verb no distinction of 
voice, mood, tense or person (Bazin, Dicticn- 
Tiaire Bambara^ Introd. p. xviii.). The Arabic al¬ 
phabet is used for wanting, which is however 
little practised. There is, strictly speaking, no 
literature but only oral traditions which scarcely 
reach farther back than the last two centuries, as 
W’ell as fables, legends, and narratives intermingled 
with songs and dances, in which the Bambara 
take great delight. 

The BambSra form the anti-Musulman element 
of the French Stldan. With the exception of some 
insignificant sections living in Kaarta they have 
resisted the piopaganda of Islam and remained 
pagans. Their religious beliefs are those of primi¬ 
tive peoples. Each family has its own tenne or 
totem, a sacred animal which the members of the 
family must not kill nor eat nor even look at 
intentionally. Ancestors protect their descendants. 
The dead are buried in the entrances to the 
huts and are depicted on the interior walls in 
coloured designs (hands, arms, geometrical figures), 
sometimes even in relief. Sacrifices are made to 


them; perhaps in former times they used to sa¬ 
crifice captives on the graves of their chiefs. 
Fetishes or bouri play a very considerable part 
in their life. Evei7 family, every village has its 
OW’D which is carefully preserved in a sacred 
building. The fetish is often a tree to which ani¬ 
mals such as sheep, dogs, and hens are sacrificed, 
or millet and fruits brought. These sacred trees 
are as a rule surrounded by shrubbery in which 
a sorcerer resides. The sorcerers, recruited mainly 
from the smith caste, and organised in secret societies 
of which little is as yet knowm, are very much 
feared. They foretell the future by examining the 
entrails of sacrificial animals; by juggling and by 
weird practices, such as nocturnal promenades 
through the villages, clothed in geegaws and w’earing 
calabashes pierced with holes on the head, they 
keep the inhabitants in constant terror and wield 
a tremendous influence over them. Among other 
customs of the Bambara may be mentioned cir¬ 
cumcision which is performed W’hen boys attain 
the age of puberty and which has the character 


of a proof of initiation, and the celebration o 
festivals, some of which may have been borrowe< 
from the Muhammadans but others of which, sucl 
as the festival of the end of harvest, are mucf 
more ancient in origin. 

From the want of written sources the histor) 
of the Bambara is very little known. Apparentl) 


they were numbered among the vassal peoples of 
the empire of Mali or Melle and certainly took 
advantage of the fall of this empire in the xvi^b 
century to declare their independence. Ahmad 
Baba indeed, mentions among the five states w’hich 
arose out of the ruins of the empire of Melle, a 
kingdom peopled by the Bambaras, the Samoko 
and the Samananke. A century later, about 1650, 
perhaps to escape the propaganda of Islam they 
moved to the upper Niger. Kaladian Kurubari, 
one of their chiefs, made himself master of the 
land inhabited by the Soninke and formed a vast 
kingdom on both banks of the Niger, He divided 
it amongst his six sons, who thus became sove¬ 
reigns of independent kingdoms, often at w’ar 
with one another. In the beginning of the xviii 
century one of his grandsons, Bittu, again united 
all the lands of the Bambara under his sway. He 
reigned thirty years and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, wdio founded Segu-.Sikoro. The deve¬ 
lopment of the kingdom of Segu was arrested for 
some years by civil wars (1748—1754) but its 
progress was resumed in the reign of Ngolo 
(1754—1787)- After getting rid of his rivals, this 
chief succeeding in overcoming the Fulbe of Ka- 
lari after an eight years’ war, imposed his pro¬ 
tectorate on the Fulbe kingdom of Masina and 
made his word law from Bamako to Timbuctu. 
During the first half of the xix^k century the 
kings of Segu, Mansong (1787—1808) and De- 
Diara (1S08—1830) were again very powerful. 
They conquered the Bambaras of Kaarta and 
compelled Masina and Futa to pay them tribute. 

Another Bambara kingdom had been established 
in Kaaita in the xviit'* century by Sakhaba, son 
of Kaladian Kurubari. In the xviii'k century this 
stale passed into the pow’er of a new dynasty 
founded by Sebe Massa who reigned at Nioro 
about 1754. His son, Daise Kurubari, was ruling 
this town in 1796 when Mungo Paik passed through 
it. Ilis succe>sors maintained their independence 
in Kaarta till the middle of the xix^k century'. 

The kingdoms of Segu and Nioro were destroyed 
by the conquering Tuculor al-Hadjdj‘^Omar [q. v.]. 
Kaarta was conquered in 1859. Two years later 
'All Diara, king of Segu, who had made an 
alliance with the Masina to resist the Muham¬ 
madan invasion, also was overcome; al-Ha^dj 
'Omar entered Segu on the lotk March 1861 
and there installed his eldest son as king. The 
Bambara however were by no means ready to 
acknowledge the rule of the Tuculor. They rebelled 
in various places against al-Hadjdj "Omar and his 
son Ahmadu. The people of Beludugu in parti¬ 
cular were successful in regaining their indepen¬ 
dence, They cut the Tuculor empire up into two 
great divisions and cut off communication between 
Kaarta and Segu. This state of affairs remained 
till the French troops took possession of Segu and 
destroyed the power of the Tuculor (1890-1891). 
The land occupied by the Bambara then passed 
under the rule of the French who have since been 
endeavouring to establish law and order there. 

Bibliography. Bazin, Dictionnaire bam- 
bara-frangais (Paris, 1906); Beranger-Feraud, 
Les petiplades de la Senegambie (Paris, 1878); 
Binger, Essai sur la langtie ba?nbara (Paris, 
1896); do., Dll Niger au golfe de Guinee 
(Paris, 1889), appendix p. 329 sqq.; Collomb, 
Sur les niceurs de la 7 'ace bambara in the Bull. 
Societe d'anthropologie de Lyon.^ 1885, pp. II, 
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60 5 Dard, Dictionnairefrangais-woiof et bambara 
(Paris, 1825); F’^ments de grammaire bambara 
(publics par es missionnaires du Senegal, Saint 
Joseph de Ngasobil, 1887)* Gallieni, Voyage an 
Sotidan Frangais (Paris, 1885), ch. xxix; le 
P. T. Henry, Le ciilte des espriis chez les Barn- 
bar as \ Anthropos^ iii. (1908), pp. 702, 7^7 5 
A. Hovelacque, Les negrcs de LAfrique suse- 
quaforiale (Paris, 1889), ch. xxx.; Mage, Voyage 
dans U Soudan occidental (Paris, i868)' A. Raf- 
fenel, Nouveati voyage au pays des Negres (Paris, 
1856): Tautain, Notice snr les croyances et pra¬ 
tiques religieuses des Batyiama . BiilL Societe 
anthropolofyie^ 1880. (G. Vver.) 

BAMIYAN, in the Arabic sources frequently 
al-Ba.miyaN, a town in the Hindu-Kush, 
north of the main range in a mountain valley 
lying 8480 feet above the sea-level, through which 
one of the most important roads between the lands 
in the Oxus watershed and the Indus leads; the 
town is therefore naturally important as a com¬ 
mercial centre, and was important in the middle 
ages as a fortress also. Although the valley really 
belongs to the Oxus watershed and is separated 
from Kabul by high mountain passes e. g. the 
Khulm and Kunduz, Bamiyan politically has been 
more frequently associated with Kabul and Ghazna 
than with the lands of the Oxus territory. In the 
first half of the xix'!‘ century the pass of Ak-Ribat 
lying to the north of Bamiyan formed the boundary 
between the districts of Kabul and Kunduz; at 
the present day this pass forms the boundary 
between Kabulrstan proper and AfgJi.tn Turkestan. 

The valley as well as the town are described 
as early as the vii'b century A. D. by the Chinese 
pilgrim Htian-Cuang (J^Iimoircs sur les coulrees 
occidentales^ trad, par Stan. Julien, i. 36 et seq.^ 
Histoire de la vie de Hiotun-Thsang^ p. 68 et 
seq.). The _name is transcribed Fan-yen-na (in 
Marquart, Erdnshahr^ p. 215 et seq. according to 
de Groot and G. Schlegel the ancient pronun¬ 
ciation was Bam-jan-naj. The “Older Middle 
Iranian form” of the name was Bamikan accor¬ 
ding to Marquart. Even at that period the district 
did not belong to the Oxus territories (Tu-ho-lo = 
Tokharistan, cf. above p. 340“, article a.mu-darya), 
although the alphabet, methods of government and 
coins were the same, the language alone differed 
slightly. The oldest Arab authorities as well as 
Hiian-Cuang tell us that the inhabitants of Ba¬ 
miyan professed Buddhism, which at that period 
was widely spread through all the lands north 
and south of the Hindu-Kush. In the time of 
Htian-Cuang there were more than ten monasteries 
there and more than a thousand monks. The two 
colossal images in relief on a rock in the north 
ridge of the valley, which are later described by 
the Arabs as unique in their kind (cf. especially 
Yakut, i. 481) were already in existence in the 
time of Iliian-tiuang. The larger figure (according 
to later travellers 120 feet high) is that of a man, 
the smaller (about 200 yards distant from the 
other) is that of a woman; in the middle ages 
these figures were known as Surkh-but and Khink- 
but (“red idol” and “white idol”). Both figures 
have been disfigured in modern times by cannon- 
shots,— by order of the Indian Emperor . 4 wrangzeb, 
it is said; nevertheless the town was called But-i 
Bamiyan after them, as late as the xixth century 
as ^Abd al-Karim Bukhari (ed. Schefer, p. 4 r/rry.) 
and the English traveller Moorcroft {Travels in 


Himalayan Provinces., ii. 387) inform us. Only a 
few traces remain of the wall paintings mentioned 
in Yakut (“all the birds created by God” are said 
to have been represented there). Burnes amongst 
others {Travels into Bokhara., London, 1839, ii. 
159)1 gives a reproduction of the idols in their 
present condition. There was still in the iii^d (ix'h) 
century a large Buddha-temple in Bamiyan, in 
which there were idols also; the temple was 
destroyed in the year 256 = 870 by the Saffarid 
Va%ub and the idols brought to Baghdad in 
RabF II 257 (26 Febr.—26 March 871). Cf. the 
comparison of Tabari, iii. 1851 and Fihrist, p. 
346 by Barthold in Oriental. Stud. {Noldeke- 
Festschrift)., i. 187. 

The town itself was situated on a mountain; 
it is described as a “little town” by Hiian-Cuang 
as well as by the later Mukaddasi (ed. de Goeje, 
P- 3 ° 3 ); according to Istakhrl (ed. de Goeje, p. 
280) it was half the size of Balkh; according to 
Va‘kubl {Geogr. ed. de Goeje, p. 299) and Yakut 
(1. c.) it had a strong fortress; the town itself 
however was not surrounded by a wall. A gate 
in Ghazna (apparently the northern one) bore the 
name “Gate of Bamiyan” (.Mukaddasi, p. 304); 
the town must even at that time have been of 
some importance therefore; but the trade must 
have been very small in comparison with that of 
later times, for in the list of taxes given in Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh (ed. de Goeje, p. 372) the assess¬ 
ment of Bamiyan is quite an insignificant sum 
(5000 dirhems). 

The prince of Bamiyan bore the title Sher 
(written Shir and Shar) which Ya'kubI {Geogr, 
p. 289) erroneously translates “lion"; the word 
means “king” and is to be derived from the old 
Persian khshathriya (Marquart, Franshahr). Islam 
was first adopted by these princes in the time of 
the '. 4 bba,sids, according to Va'kubl’s geography 
(I. c.) in the reign of al-Mansur, according to the 
same author’s history (ed. Houtsma, ii. 479) in 
that of al-MahdI. The relations of this dynasty 
with the lands to the north and south of the 
Hindu-Ku.sh are not quite clear. According to 
Ya'kubi Bamiyan belonged to Tokharistan, i. e. 
the lands of the O.xus territory, which is probably 
confirmed by Tabari’s statement (ii. 1630, i) that 
about 119 = 737 a foreigner from Bamiyan ruled 
in Khuttal (north of the Oxus); on the other 
hand Istakhrl (p. 277) says that the district ('awu/) 
of Bamiyan only included the lands south of the 
Hindu-Kush with the towns of Parwan, Kabul and 
Ghazna. . 4 ccording to a document of the year 
718 a. d. quoted in Chinese sources, the prince 
of Bamiyan as well as all the princes of the 
lands up to the Indus were vassals of the Turkish 
prince (Vabghu) of Tokharistan (E. Chavannes, 
Documents sur Us Tou-kiue {Ttires') occidentaux., 
St. Petersburg, 1903, p. zoi and 291). Under the 
later ‘^Abbasids the members of the dynasty of 
Bamiyan, like many central Asian princes, held 
influential positions at the court of Baghdad; 
Tabari (iii. 1335) tells us that a Sher of Bamiyan 
was appointed governor of Yaman in Rabi'^ II 
229 (281b Dec. 843—25tfi Jan. 844). 

The native dynasties seem to have been finally 
overcome by the Ghaznawids. A branch of the 
house of the Ghorids ruled in Bamiyan for half 
a century (550—609 = 1144— 1212-1213). Bami¬ 
yan was then the capital of a kingdom which 
comprised all To^aristan and some districts north 
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of the Oxus and stretched to the north east as 
far as the borders of Kashghar. Like the other 
lands of the Ghorlds, this kingdom also was in¬ 
corporated in the kingdom of Muhammad Shah 
of l^"arizm in the beginning of the vii'h = xiii 
century; Bamiyan was granted with Ghazna 
and other lands to Djalal al-Dm the eldest son 
of the ^^"arizmshah (Nasawl, ed. Houdas, text 
p. 25, transl. p. 44), i. e. Bamiyan was again se¬ 
parated from Tokharistan and united with the 
countries south of the Hindu-Kush. Soon after¬ 
wards (618 = I22t) followed the destruction of 
the town by the Mongols. Mutugen, a grandson 
of Cingiz Khan fell at the siege of the town; 
in revenge for his death the conqueror razed the 
town to the ground and exterminated its inhabi¬ 
tants; the place received the name Mo-Balik (evil 
town) or (according to Rashid al-Din) Mo-Kur- 
ghan (evil fortress) and was still uninhabited 40 
years later in the time of the historian Djuwainl. 
The town built on a hill and destroyed by Cingiz- 
Khan is apparently identical with the ruins now- 
called “Galgala”. These ruins are situated on a 
hill in the southern ridge, opposite the rock with 
the two idols. 

The modern Bamiyan lies a few miles to the 
west of the ruined town and is no longer of any 
political importance; it is usually described by 
recent travellers as a “considerable village". For 
the last few centuries BSmiyan has always been 
combined with Kabul and Ghazna; like these 
towns it belonged down to the xii'h = xviii'h 
century to the empire of the Mughals and after¬ 
wards to the newly founded A fgh an kingdom. 
According to “^Abd al-Karim Bukhari (ed. Schefer, 
p. 4 et seq.) 100,000 rupees were yearly levied 
on Bamiyan for the rulers of Af gh anistan in the 
beginning of the xix* century; the Indian tra¬ 
veller Munshi Mohan Lai {journal of a Tour 
through the Panjab^ Calcutta, 1835, p. 37) reckons 
the receipts from customs alone at 70,000 rupees. 
The same authority informs us that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Bamiyan speak two languages, Persian 
and Pushtu (Afghan). The population of the valley 
mostly belongs to the Hazara stock. 

Bibliography. The Chinese and Arab 
notices have been collected by J. Marquart, 
Eranshahr^ Berlin, I got (see Index). Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (CoemhxiAge 
1905), p. 418 is to be used with caution; what 
Muhaddasi, p. 303 et seq. tells us about Ghazna 
is there erroneously applied to Bamiyan. On 
the history of the Ghorids of Bamiyan cf. Ta- 
bakdt-i Nasiri (ed. Nassau Lees), p. 101 et seq. 
id. (transl. Raverty), p. 421 et seq. On the 
Mongol conquest see the text of Djuwainl 
{Tcc'rihhi-i Diahdn-Kushdy) in Schefer, Chresto- 
mathie persane., ii. 142 et seq.\ the text of 
Rashid al-Din {Djamil al-tawdrikh) in Berezin, 
Trudi vast. ctd. Imp. Russk. Archeol. Obsc.., 
XV. text, p. 1 16; cf. d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols.^ i. 294 et seq. ; J. Mina'ew, SvHd’eniya 
0 stranach po v-erchovyam Amu-Daryi., St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, 1879 (see Index) has collected the 
notices by modern travellers. 

_ (W. Barthold.) 

BAMPUR , a district and town in the 
centre of Persian Balocistan, the seat of 
a governor, who is under the Governor-General 
of Kerman. In the older literature it is only men¬ 
tioned by Mukaddasi 52 (wrongly Barbur for 


Banbur) and in the Djihan numa. It lies at the 
intersection of several trade routes^ from Shlr^ or 
Kerman (town) to British Balocistan and India, 
and from the harbours of Djask, Gwattar, Gwadur 
to Seistan. Till about 1750 it belonged to Persia 
and latterly under Nadir Shah to the Beglerbeg 
of all Balocistan, NasTr Khan Brahol. On Nadir 
Shah’s death he placed himself under Ahmad 
Shah Durrani of Afghanistan and became inde¬ 
pendent after the latter’s death 5 he died in 1795* 
Balocistan then broke up into various divisions each 
with its own chief. In the reign of Muhammad 
^Sh (1834—1844) Persia again attempted to ac¬ 
quire the suzerainty. When a chief of Bampur 
attempted a raid into Kerman he was overcome 
by the Persians. In 1849 a rising again took place 
after which Bampur itself was taken by the Per¬ 
sians. Since that time it has been held by Persia 
under Persian governors. 

The town itself is rather a camp of soldiers 
with their families than a town. It has a fort on 
a mound 100 feet high which protects the culti¬ 
vated valley of the stream of Bampur from the 
advance of the sand dunes of the desert. The 
fort is substantially built with walls of brick. The 
river valley is covered with gardens and date 
groves belonging to Balocis, which present a 
striking contrast to the wude barren plain of Bam¬ 
pur. This land is crown property and produces 
corn and dates. A small garrison of Persian in¬ 
fantry, artillery, and cavalry, is stationed in the 
fort while a standing militia of Balocis is en¬ 
camped in the neighbourhood. 

Bibliography'. G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate.^ p. 330; Eastern Persia.^ 
by St. John Lovett Smith and Goldsmid, p. 76, 
203, 206; G. N. Curzon, Persia and the Per~ 
sian Question 11 , 267 f. (E. Herzfeld.) 
BAN (a. and p. from the Indian Behen), Ac¬ 
cording to Abu Hanifa and Dioscorides the Ban 
tree is, like the Oriental tamarisk, tall and slender, 
with soft wood and supple green branches. An¬ 
cient writers tell us that the tree was principally 
to be found in Arabia Felix 5 at the present day 
it is identified with the Moringa aptera (Sicken- 
berger), indigenous from Upper Egypt to India, 
the seeds of which yield the finest of all vege¬ 
table oils^ it was highly prized even in antiquity 
and was well known to the Romans as glans un- 
guentaria and to the Greeks as 
(Dioscorides). The bright, green, bean-like fruit 
{^Habb aUbun.^ Djauuz al~ban^ Fustuk aBban) was 
bruised in a mortar, strained and then put into a 
press. The oil obtained in this way was consi¬ 
dered an effective remedy against various skin- 
diseases (cicatrices, leprosy) in mediaeval Arab 
medicine; a mithkal of the seed (92 grains) taken 
in honey and water was used as an aperient and 
emetic; in another connection it was given (with 
vinegar and water) to horses as a remedy for car- 
dalgia. In addition to its use in medicine the oil 
of the ban was much used in cosmetics. 

Bibliography. Muwaffak.^ ed. Seligmann, 
I, p. 44; Achundow in Hist. Stud, aus d. 
pharmakol. Inst, zu Derpat.^ vol. iii., p. 165 
and 349; Ibn al-Baitar, ed. Leclerc, N®. 226 
and N**. 932; Ibn al-Awwam, trans. Clement- 
Mullet, Tome ii. partie 2, p, 145. (J. Hell.) 

BANAKIT, a town in Central Asia, on 
the right bank of the Sir-Darya, not far 
from the mouth of the ‘‘river of liak” i. e. the 
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modern Angren (properly Ahengeran). The name 
is written Binakath in MukaddasI (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 277, 1); this form is doubtless more correct 
than that given by Yakut (I. 740), for the name 
like many others such as Akhsikath, Binkath, 
Tunkath, is evidently compounded with kai or 
hath “village, town, or fort”. In later times the 
name is also written Finakat and Finakant. In 
Mukaddasi’s description of the town (/. r.) we 
are only told that it had no walls and that the 
Friday mosque stood on the market-place; there 
seems to be no other description of the town in 
any of the sources that have as yet come to 
light. In 617= 1220 the town had to surrender 
after a three days’ siege by a small division 
(5000 men) of a Mongol army; cf. d’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols^ i. 224, and the text of 
Djuwainl (the only authority for this siege) in 
Schefer, Ckrestomathie Persane^ ii. 115. In Ti¬ 
mur’s time the town was in ruins; it was rebuilt 
by his orders in 794 (Ape year, 1392) and named 
Shahrukhlya after his son Shahrukh {Zafar-Ndmah^ 
Indian edition, ii. 636). In this connection it is 
related that the town had been destroyed by 
Cingiz-Khan and remained in ruins till the time 
of Timur; Djuwainl however says nothing about 
any such destruction; the state, in which the 
town was towards the end of the viii'b = xiv'h 
century, was perhaps brought about by some 
later event. At the present day Shahrukhfya is in 
ruins, and nothing is known of the date of its 6nal 
destruction; in accounts of the Timurids and Uz- 
begs, Shahrukhlya is frequently, including the 
xi‘l' (= xvii'b) century, mentioned as a strong for¬ 
tress. The site of the ruins (now called Sharkiya) 
was fixed by Russian explorers in 1876. Cf. Le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ 
p. 482, where the date of the restoration of the 
town is wrongly given. (W. Barthold.) 

BANAKITI, Fakhr al-DIn AbU Sulaiman 
Dawud b. Muhammad, Persian poet and 
historian (died 730 = 1329-1330). According 
to his own statement he was appointed “king of 
poets” {malik al-shtLareP') by Ghazan-Khan, Mongol 
ruler of Persia, in the year 701 (1301-1302); one 
of his poems is given by Dawlatshah (ed. Browne, 
p. 227). His history bears the title Rawdat Ttli 
'l-albab fl tawarlkh al-akabir -wa 'l-ansab and 
was composed in 717 (1317-1318) in the reign 
of Khan Abu Sa'id [q. v., p. 103]; the preface is 
dated 25'h ghawwal of this year (31" Dec. 1317). 
With the exception of some short notes on events 
of later years the work only gives the contents 
of the DjamP al-tawdrikh of Rashid al-Din in a 
briefer form, with the material in a different order 
and is of no independent value. Blochet {Intro- 
dtiction a Rhistoire des Mongols par Fadl Allah 
Rashid ed-din (Leyden-London, 1910, p. 98) errone¬ 
ously states that the Chinese sources for the 
Djamf al-tazaarikh are not given in Rashid 
al-Din but only in Banakiti; the text of Ra-shid 
al-Din, in which these are given was published 
in 1886 by Baron V. (^Collections scientijiques 

de PInstitut des langues orientates dii ministers 
des affaires etrangeres^ Hi. Mannscrits Persons.^ 
St. Petersburg, 1886, p. 106 et seql). Banakiti’s 
work is divided into nine sections; the 8>h part 
which contains the history of China was edited in 
Persian and Latin in 1677 by A. Muller with 
the erroneous title of Abdallae Beidawaei Historia 
Sinensis'.f Quatremere has since proved that this 


extract comes, not from the Nizam al-tawdrikh 
of Baidawi but from Banakiti’s Rawdat uli 'l-albdb. 

Bibliography. Quatremere, Histoire des 
Mongols de la Perse... par Raschid (Paris, 
1836), p. Ixxxv. et seq. and 425; H. M. Elliot, 
The history of India as told by its own Histo¬ 
rians., vol. iii. (London, 1871), p. 55 et seq.\ 
Rieu, Catalogue Pers. Man., i. 79 et seq. 

(W. Barthold.) 

BANAT, a frontier province of Hun¬ 
gary, which only received this name after the 
Peace of Passarowitz (1718), without having ever 
been ruled by a Ban, more correctly Temesar 
Banat, so-called after the town of Temesvar, which 
was under Turkish rule 1552—1716. 

BAND (p.)meaning “band”, “bond” and signi¬ 
fying anything used for tying, binding or closing; 
it is applied, inter alia, to the barrages constructed 
across a valley from one hill to the other and 
converting the upper part of the valley into a 
lake used as a reservoir. There are for example 
the band-Emir near Shiraz built by the Buwayhid 
'^Adud al-dawla Fanna-IGjusraw, band-i Kohriid 
built under the ijafawis, which supplies the town 
of Kashan with water and the bands of the forest 
of Belgrade, to the north of Constantinople built 
to assure the water supply of the city. These are 
nine in number, amongst them being the great 
band and the little hand flanked by two smaller 
ones, the waters from which supply the Bdsh- 
Hdwud built by Andronicus Comnenus and repaired 
by 'Othman II; to the north of Pas^a-Dere is the 
Aiwat-band, built in 1766 by Mustafa III; to the 
north of Baghce-K'oi is the ancient and the modern 
band of Sultan Mahmud I, built in 1731 and 
restored by '^Abd al-Hamid I in 1784 and the 
band of the Walida, built by Mahmud’s mother. 

Dast-hand, “band on the fore-arm” is a bracelet; 
gardan-band is exactly equivalent to the English 
“neck-tie”. 

Ru-band “face-band” is the veil worn by Per¬ 
sian women, of white cotton pierced with holes 
like a sieve and tied behind the head above the 
cader which covers the whole body. 

Band-i Shahriydr is a musical melody. ■—- For 
further meanings see the dictionaries. 

Bibliography. Edw. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, p. 186; R. Walsh, Voyage 
en Turquie, trad, frangaise, p. 16 (carte des 
reservoirs); C" Andreossy, Constantinople et le 
Bosphore de Thrace, p. 416; P. de Tchihatchef, 
Le Bosphore de Constantinople, p. 49; [Rousset], 
De Paris a Constantinople [Guides Joanne], 
p. 368; Emile Isambert, Itineraire de POrient 
[do.], 2“^ ed., 1873, p. 598; Polak, Persien, 
Vol. i._p. 161. (Cl. Huart.) 

BANDA, a town and district of India, 
in Bundelkhand, United Provinces. Area of 
district; 3,060 sq. m.; pop. (1901): 631,058, of 
whom only 6V0 Rfe Muhammadans. The town 
near the Ken river, has a pop. (1901) of 22,565. 
At the beginning of the 19'b cent., it was the 
capital of Shamshir Bahadur, grandson of BadjI 
Rao, the Maratha Peshwa, by a Muhammadan 
woman. The last Nawwab of Banda, 'All Baha¬ 
dur, rebelled in the Mutiny of 1857, and the fa¬ 
mily now receives a pension from the British 
Government. 

Bib liograp hy. District Gazetteer of the 
United Provinces, xxi (Allahabad, 1909). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 
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BANDA ISLANDS. This group of islands is 
formed by the peaks of a submarine volcanic 
mountain which rises up from the bottom of the 
sea (which is here about 2200 fathoms in depth) 
south of the island of Ceram in the east of the 
Malay Archipelago: it consists of three inhabited 
islands: Lontar, Banda Neira, and the volcano of 
Gunung Api (2000 feet high) with seven not or 
rarely inhabited islands: Pulu Run, P. Ai. P. Pisang, 
P. Batukapal, P. Krakah, P. Manukan and P. Rosen- 
gain. Since the middle ages these islands have 
attracted the attention of Europeans, not by their 
size (about 13 square miles), but by their chief 
product, the nutmeg. Immediately after their occu¬ 
pation of Malacca in 15ii, the Portuguese set out 
under Antonio d’Abreu to the Banda Islands and 
began commercial relations which still existed when 
the Dutch arrived there under J. van Heemskerk 
and \V. van Warwijck in 1599 and the English 
soon afterwards. The population, mainly Muham¬ 
madan, of Banda Islands then numbered about 
15,000 souls, who were living in independent 
settlements and organised on a patriarchal basis. 
The enmity of the Europeans, competing with one 
another in commerce, who mixed themselves up 
with the interminable feuds of the Bandanese 
was fatal to the latter for in order to assure for 
themselves the monopoly of the nutmeg trade, the 
Dutch made themselves masters of these islands 
in 1620. During these wars the natives of the 
islands, much decreased in number, had taken 
refuge in the neighbouring islands; those who 
remained were ultimately transported to Batavia, 
only a portion of them being afterwards brought 
back. The two islands on which the nutmeg is culti¬ 
vated, Lontar and Banda Neira, were divided into 
farms (Perken) and these were allotted to immi¬ 
grant Europeans who were to grow this spice 
with the help of slaves from the adjacent islands; 
it could however only be sold at a fixed price 
to the “Nederlandsche Oostindische Compagnie’h 
This monopoly remained under one form or an¬ 
other till 1864, although the nutmeg tree had 
also been cultivated in other islands of the Archi¬ 
pelago since the end of the xviii'h century: after 
that year the occupiers (Perkeniers) were allowed 
to acquire their plantations from the government 
free from restrictions and this transference was 
completed in 1873. 

These Christian descendants of mixed blood 
from early European immigrants form, with the 
Dutch officials, the aristocracy of the country and 
live in the capital Neira (Europeans 677, Chinese 
92, Arabs 306, natives 3051) in the assistant- 
residency which belongs to the residency of Ambon. 
The Chinese mercantile families, many of whom 
have been settled on Banda for a long time, and 
various Arab merchants (often contractors for 
Javanese labourers) belong to the same level of 
society. The less prosperous inhabitants form 
the “burgers” and are some Christian and some 
Muhammadan, who have been settled there for 
centuries; the “burgers” therefore have arisen 
out of immigrant elements. In their daily life the 
“burgers” are all dressed in similar fashion, only 
the Muhammadans shave the hair of their heads 
and wear a head cloth; at festivals the Christians 
are dressed in European fashion and the Muham¬ 
madans in Malay. 

The lowest stratum of society consists of Mu¬ 
hammadans and pagans, the latter immigrants from 


the neighbouring islands (e. g. Timor), the former 
descendants of the slaves who were set free in 
i860, of political exiles etc. The Muhammadan 
population is being considerably increased by the 
Javanese who work on the nutmeg plantations 
as contract-coolies. The number of inhabitants is 
about 6500. The sole export is nutmegs; the 
foodstuff such as rice, sago, maize, cattle and 
European luxuries and wearing apparel are im¬ 
ported. There is no industry worthy of mention. 
In eailier years these glorious islands were very 
unhealthy for Europeans but through better 
hygiene they are now among the healthiest in 
the Archipelago. 

Bibliography’. J. S. Wurfbain, Vierzehrt' 
jahrige Ost-Indiajiische Krieg- oder Kaufmans 
Dienste (Sultzbach, 1686); Fr. Valenlijn, Oud- 
en N'ictiiv Oost-Indien (Dordrecht, 1724); E. C. 
Barchevvitz, Allcrfieiicste und wahrhaffte Osl- 
Ifidianische Reisebeschreibiing (Chemnitz, 1730); 
J. B. J. Dozen, Herinneringen der laatste oogeri' 
hlikkon van mijn verblijf in dc Molukkd's 
(’s Gravenhage, 1852); P. van der Crab, Reis 
van Z. E. den Gouvernenr-Gcncraal Pahnd 
(Batavia, 1862); Banda door een Perkenier 
(Rotterdam, 1871); H. O. van der Linden, 
Banda en zijne Bezooners (Lordrecht, 1873); 
J. A. van der Chij's, De vestiging tan het 
Kederlandsche gczag over de Banda-eilanden 
lygg—1621 (’s Gravenhage, 1886); R. de Klerck, 
Belangrijk verslag over den staat van Banda 
cn omliggende eilanden van Jjgs—^^94 
C. M. A. van Vliet (’s Gravenhage, 1894); O- 
Warburg, Die Muskatnnss. Zugleich ein Beilrag 
zur Kultiirgeschichte der Banda-!nscln (Leipzig, 
1897); R. D. M. Verbeek, Geologische beschrij- 
ving van de Banda-eilanden (Batavia, 1901); 
J. E. Pleeres, Ecne Engelsche lezing omlrent de 
verovering van Banda en Amhoina in ijgb, 
{Btjdragen f. d. Taal-.^ Land- en Volkenktmde 
V . Ned.-Indie., 1908). (A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 
BANDAR. [See bender.] 

BANDJARMASIN is ot the piesent day the 
name of a town at the mouth of the river Barito 
in the south of the island of Borneo; in early limes 
however the name was better known as that of a 
Muhammadan kingdom which extended along the 
west, south, and east coasts. The district east of 
the mouth of the Banto was its centre. According 
to a Malay Ms., Javanese Hindus settled in the 
Negara valley at the end of the xivdi century 
and in later times the Sultans claimed descent 
from Maharadja Suria Nata, a prince of Modjopait. 
In the vicinity of Martapura and in Kutei (on the 
east coast) there have been found however Hindu 
remains of the same age as those of Western 
Java i. e. the fifth century of our era. In Book 
323 of the history of the Ming dynasty (1368—• 
*^43) 3 . comparatively detailed account is given 
of Bandjarmasin as a commercial centre and of 
the neighbouring Beadjudajak. With the help of 
the Muhammadan kingdom of Demak in Central 
Java, Sultan Suria Angsa ascended the throne 
as first Muhammadan Sultan in the beginning of 
the xviith century and removed the capital from 
Negara to Martapura, both of which lie on tribu¬ 
taries of the same name of the Barito. Tribute was 
paid by the coast countries; the Beadju and other 
Dayak tribes in the interior asserted their inde¬ 
pendence and remained pagans. From the latter 
the Bandjarese obtained wax, rotan, bezoar-stones 
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and gold; they themselves had pepper plantations, 
gold and diamond washings, so that in the 
and xviii^h century Bandjarmasin was an impor¬ 
tant port much visited by foreign merchants, 
European, Chinese, Arab, Buginese and Javanese. 
On account of feuds within the Sultan’s family, 
which from the practice of polygamy was a 
very numerous one, the kingdom was much wea¬ 
kened and the sultans were often helpless against 
their relatives: Portuguese, Dutch and English 
attempted to found trading settlements here but 
they all had to withdraw on account of the 
treacherous behaviour of the princely robbers. In 
1787 Sultan Tamdjid Allah ceded his kingdom 
to the Dutch East India Company so as to be able 
to assert his right to the kingdom, as their vassal 
instead of his brother’s. After years of turmoil 
and fighting caused by the disputed succession to 
the throne, the sultanate was finally incorporated 
in the Dutch possessions in 1859. In 1S55 the 
number of Bandjarese was reckoned at 280,000 
souls, who were divided into five classes: the 
nobility, the priesthood, the headmen, the freemen 
and the slaves (debtors). The nobility consisted 
of descendants of the Sultan’s family; they lived 
on their appanages and held the highest offices. 
Although there were native laws {lindang iindafig\ 
the government of the land was carried on in the 
most arbitrary fashion and the people ruthlessly 
plundered; offices were filled with an equal dis¬ 
regard to the law. 

Levying taxes was regarded as the main duty 
of government; the following were levied on the 
Muhammadan population: Ihe poll-tax, duties 
(about Vio value), on rice-crops over 30 p'tkol 

(9Y2 stones) padi a tenth {iijakat for the Sultan 
as head of the priesthood), ground-tax, a tench on 
washed gold and all diamonds found must be 
surrendered to the Sultan at 33 shillings per 
carat. Besides there were taxes on passports, fish¬ 
ponds etc. Finally the people were frequently 
oppressed by compulsory presents at festivals; 
personal service as soldiers, artisans and oarsmen 
had also to be supplied. 

The sultan was regarded as head of the priest¬ 
hood with a Mufti under him in Martapura; the 
personel of each Missigit consisted of a pcnghiilii^ 
kaliba^ lebei^ katip^ bilal and a khaiun. The pen- 
ghulu filled the office of Kadi but in the admi¬ 
nistration of justice also there was the greatest 
arbitrariness and extortion; crimes, even murder, 
could be atoned for. A criminal condemned to 
death was stabbed with a spear or kris. The 
priests drew their revenues from the pitrah^ a 
share in the djakat^ from fines and presents; 
many of them also engaged in trade. 

The chiefs bore Javanese names from lurah 
(the head of a village) to adipati^ the highest title. 
The officials not endowed with appanages were 
paid by the people. 

Agriculture, especially the growing of rice on 
wet and dry fields, forms the chief means of 
sustenance of the people, cotton and indigo have 
also been planted for industrial purposes. In the 
very marshy plains, e. g. in Negara, industry 
flourishes: gold, silver and copperwork, pottery 
and diamond-cutting of high quality; the merchants 
also -were numerous and prosperous. They owned 
most of the slaves who led a hard life. The 
Ban^arese are industrious and docile and have 
therefore tolerated the extortions of their princes [ 


without much complaint. There is evidence of 
an admixture of Javanese culture in the character, 
customs and industry of the people. 

The modern Bandjarmasin is the most impor¬ 
tant commercial town in Borneo and capital of 
residency “Zuider- en Oosterafdeeling” which 
comprises the basins of the rivers of the south 
and east coast. Accessible to sea-going ships, Ban¬ 
djarmasin lies on a very swampy island at the 
confluence of the Martapura and the Barito; the 
houses are therefore built on piles or floats. Be¬ 
sides the Dutch ofiicials and the military, Chinese 
and Arab wholesale merchants, who export gutta¬ 
percha, India rubber, rotan, damar, wax, copra 
and pepper to Singapore chiefly, and import 
European and the industrial products of Eastern 
Asia, live in Bandjarmasin. The number of inha¬ 
bitants in 1900 was 52,685 souls, European, 
Bandjar.;se, Chinese and Arabs. These classes of 
the population have their own rulers. 

Bibliography'. J. Ilachelijke reys- 

togl na Borneo en Atchin (Leyden, 1706); D. 
Beeckman, A voyage to and from ihe Island 
of Borneo (London, 1718); Schwaner, Borneo 
(Amsterdam, 1853); W. A. van Rees, De Ban- 
djarmasinsche krijg van i8yg — i86j (Arnhem, 
1865); Meyners, Gesekiedenis van het Bandjar- 
masinsche rijk (Leiden, 1863—1866); Th. Pose- 
witz, Borneo.^ E?iideckungs} eisen tind Untersti- 
chungen (Berlin, 1889; Bibliographies); G. 
Schneider, Die Sudostabteilung von Borneo 
term. Mitt.., 1894, p. 27); E. B. Kielstra in 
sehe Gids., 1891; S. Miiller, Reizen en onder- 
zockingen in den indischen Archipel 
1857); Tijdsckrifi v. Toal-.^ Land- en Volkenk, 
V. Ned. Indie'. IX, 93 und 134; XVII, 548; 
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(A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

BANGANAPALLE, a native state in 
southern India, enclosed within the Madras 
district of Karnul. Area: 255 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 
32,264; revenue, Rs. 96,000. The chief, whose 
title is Nawwab and who is a Shi^a by sect, 
traces his descent from a grantee of the Bidja- 
pur Sultan towards the end of the XVIpA cent. 

B i b liogr ap h y : Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

ban! HASAN, a small town in Egypt, lying 
on the eastern bank of the Nile between Minia 
and Mallawi somewhat south of 28° N, lat.; it 
is famous for its Egyptian antiquities, the so called 
Specs Artemidos (Arab, stubl ^Antar') and the 
rock tombs of the Middle kingdom. The present 
Bam Hasan al-Shiiruk was founded about the end 
of the xviii^‘‘ century by the inhabitants of the 
now abandoned Ban! Hasan al-KadIm and now 
has about 1800 inhabitants. For administrative 
purposes it belongs to the district of Abu Kerkas 
in the province of Minia. Not far to the north 
is an unimportant place of the same name, 
distinguished by the epithet al-Ashraf, which 
belongs to the district of Minia. 

Bibliography'. ‘^Ali Mubarak, Khitat Dia- 
dtda.^ ix. 91 et seq.’^ A, Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire 
Geographtque de BEgypte (Cairo, 1899), p. 118; 
Baedeker, Egypt ^ (Index). 

_ (C. H. Becker.) 

BANI SUEF (written BanI Suaif) a town in 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile opposite the 
Faiyum; it has only attained importance in recent 
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times. According to Sakhawl (902 .— t 497 ) 
old name of the town was Binimsuwaih, from 
which the form Bam Suaif arose through a po¬ 
pular etymology. This name may be 

compared with in Ibn Dji%n, al-Tuhfa 

al-sanlya^ 172 and the false reading 
given by Ibn Dukmak, Kifab al-intisdr^ v. 10, 
whereby a considerable age would be proved for 
the town. In still more ancient times Ahnas (Hera- 
cleopolis Magna) was the capital of this district, 
which lies a few miles west of BanI Suef. BanI 
Suef appears to have first attained greater im¬ 
portance in the time of Muhammad ^Ali. 

On the institution of the division into provinces 
(Mudirlyas) Bani Suef became the capital of the 
second Upper Egyptian Province, which took its 
name from it. This province is divided into 
three districts {inerkez) and has over 315,000 in¬ 
habitants in 161 villages and 259 smaller settle¬ 
ments. The Merkez Bani Suef has over 140,000, 
the town itself somew'hat over 15,000, with 15 
suburbs 18,000 inhabitants. It has a railway, post 
and telegraph service and is a flourishing place 
without any very great economic importance. A 
caravan route leads from it to the Coptic mo¬ 
nasteries on the Red Sea. A local sanctuary is 
the makam of the Shaikha Huriya in the most 
important mosque of the town, the ancient Pj.imi'^ 
al-Bahr, built of stone. A variegated marble is 
quarried near the town. 

Bibliography. 'All MubSrak, Khitat Dia- 

dtda.^ ix. 92 et seq.\ .^. Boinet Bey, 

Geographique de i'Egypte (Cairo, 1899), p. 120, 

Baedeker, Egypt^ (Index). 

(C. H. Becker.) 

BANIYAS, the ancient Paneas, so called from 
Paneion, a grotto sacred to Pan above the main 
source of the Jordan at the foot of Hermon; its 
later name Caesarea Philippi was, as was so often 
the case, ousted by its more ancient one. The 
grotto and the town of Paneas (and the surround¬ 
ing district also of the same name) are first men¬ 
tioned in the Hellenistic period, although it is 
probable that a predecessor of this place is con¬ 
cealed in a name given to this district in the Old 
Testament. Herod the Great built a splendid 
temple of Augustus in the neighbourhood of the 
grotto, and his son Philip increased and improved 
the town to which he gave the name of Caesarea 
in honour of Augustus. In the iv'h century it was 
the seat of a bishop. In the Arab period the 
town of Baniyas, inhabited chiefly by Kaisis, ac¬ 
cording to Ya'kubI, was the capital of Djawlan. 
MukaddasI includes the towm, which lay in the 
Ghor territory on the borders between Hula and 
the mountains, in the district of Damascus and 
describes it as a town well supplied with pro¬ 
visions, a storehouse for Damascus; in his time 
the number of inhabitants was increasing because 
the population of the frontier districts had moved 
there after the conquest of Tarsus in 963. In the 
year 1126 it was one of the centres of the Is- 
ma'llis, when the Atabeg Toghtegin of Damascus 
handed it over to Bahram. In the time of the 
Crusades Baniyas with the fortress of al-Snbaiba 
somewhat higher up on a spur of rock, was the 
centre of much fighting. In 1130 the Isma'ills 
ceded it to the Franks who granted it to the 
knight Renier Brus as a fief. Shams al-Muluk, 


.\tabeg of Damascus, regained it soon after in 
1132 and it was next handed over to Zangi; but 
in H39 the united Franks and Damascenes re¬ 
gained it and again gave it to Brus. It then be¬ 
came the seat of a bishop again. After an un¬ 
successful attempt in 1154 Nur al-DIn conquered 
the town in 1157 without however being able to 
take from the Franks the strongly fortified citadel 
ofSubaiba; he had to give it up again soon after¬ 
wards on the approach of Balduin HI with an 
army. In 1164 he was successful in gaining not 
only the town but the fortress also and from 
then onwards all attempts by the Franks (e. g. 
in 1174) to regain possession of the town came 
to naught. Salah al-DIn presented it to his son 
al-Afdal. .Yt a later period it was taken by al- 
Mu'azzam (1218—1227) who granted it to his 
brother al-'AzIz 'Othman, after whose death it fell 
to his son al-Sa'id. The fortifications destroyed by 
al-Mu'azzam were restored by 'Othman and al-Sa'ld 
as some inscriptions still extant prove. The Mon¬ 
gols somewhat later laid al-Subaiba waste but 
Baibars had the fortress rebuilt on his conquest 
of the town in 1260. Dimishki describes Baniyas 
about 1300 as an old, strongly fortified town and 
mentions as does Abu ' 1 -Fida, the adjacent al- 
Subaiba; in the xv'h century al-Zahirl calls it a 
handsome town and speaks of the rice grown 
there and exported. The relatively well preserved 
remains of this town still show clearly the build¬ 
ings of the Franks and the additions of the 
Saracens. 

There is another Baniyas on the Syrian coast, 
north of Tripolis; it is the ancient Balanaea 
which was changed by the Arabs to Bulunyas 
and then (e. g. in Ibn al-Athlr, x. 334) to Baniyas. 

Bibliography. Robinson, Paldstina, iii. 
626—630; do., Nenere biblische Forschungen., 
519—538; Guerin, Galilee., ii. 316 et sep.'., Pale¬ 
stine Exploration Fund., Memoirs., i. \o<) etseq.\ 
Max v. Berchem, Le chateati de Banias et ses 
inscriptions., in the Journ. As.., Vol. XII (1888), 
440 et seq.\ Ya%ubl, Bibl. geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), vii. 326; MukaddasI, ibd., iii. 54, 154, 
160, 184, 190 et seq.\ Dimishki, Cosmographie 
(ed. Mehren), 200; Abu ’ 1 -Fida’, Geographic 
(ed. Reinaud et de Slane), 249; R. Hartmann, 
Die geogr. Nachrichten in KJialil al-Zdhiris 
Zubda, 55; Ibn al-.^thlr, Chronicon (ed. Torn- 
berg), X. 445, 461, 481 et seq.-, xi. 36, 49, 
201, 269; xii. 63; MakrIzT, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks (trad, par Quatremere), i. 141. — 
For Bulunyas; Abu ’I-Fida’, a. a. O. 255; Di- 
mishkl, a.a.O., 209; Bibl. geogr. ar., vii. 325; 
Yakut, Geogr. Worterb. (ed. Wiistenleld), i. 
388, 729. (Fk. Buhl.) 

BANJALUKA (Banaluka), Circle and town in 
Bosnia [q. v.]. 

BANKA (Banca), an island in the south 
of the Chinese Sea, lying to the east of 
Sumatra, a mountainous land, 206 geogr. square 
miles in area, formed of the oldest rocks such as 
schists, quarzites and massive eruptions of granite, 
much denuded and weathered to laterite, sur¬ 
rounded by coral reefs and small islands. The 
surf on the east side has prevented the formation 
of alluvial plains; on the quiet west side these 
cover great areas hemmed in by a coast of rhizo- 
phors. In these deposits heavy tin ore is found 
as stream tin; in the visible stone-formation, 
little is found. The highlands of undulating hills 
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rise to a height of 2200 feet in the north, and 
like the alluvial plains are almost entirely covered 
with thick bush and underwood of modem growth 
though the primeval forest still survives in a few 
parts. The flora and fauna agree with those of 
Malacca and Sumatra; large mammals like the 
tiger, elephant and urang utang are not found 
however. Its history begins with the discovery of 
tin and it is to this metal that the island owes 
its whole importance. After the beginning of the 
xviii^h century the Sultans of Palembang, as 
owners of Banka, began to work the tin-mines 
with natives and Chinese; they are now worked 
by the Dutch government. 

With a few small islands Banka forms a resi¬ 
dency with Muntok as capital. The administrative 
division into nine districts is based on the working 
of the mines. Under the Dutch resident, settled 
in Muntok, the administrators are the chiefs of a 
district; under these there stands a kapitan (in 
Muntok and Blinju) or lieutenant as head of the 
Chinese and a d^mang as head of the Muhammadans. 

The population of Banka (in 1909: 115,189 
souls), in addition to the Dutch officials (317 
souls) and military consists of two sharply defined 
elements: the native Malay population (70,853) 
and the foreigners: Chinese (43,723), Arabs (261) 
etc. The Malays are Muhammadans with the excep¬ 
tion of a few pagans, who live in the interior, 
and the majority of the Orang SSkah, a fisher 
people who live on the coasts or in their boats. 
Islam is continually spreading among the latter, 
Christian missions have been unable to make 
headway on Banka either among the Chinese or 
the natives. 

The Malay population (Orang Darat) consists 
of a little developed, mild, unenterprising race of 
men, who were formerly not sedentary but were 
forced by the Dutch government, in the middle 
of the xixffi century, to settle in villages on the 
roads connecting the chief towns of the districts. 
Here they derive a miserable livelihood from agri¬ 
culture on dry fields (Jadang)\ in recent years the 
government has again been trying to teach them 
cattle-rearing and the cultivation of irrigated fields 
{jaivah). Each village has a Muhammadan house 
of prayer and a priest; they observe Muhammadan 
customs at marriages and deaths; in consequence 
of their poverty the annual number of Hadjdjis is 
however very small (6—50). It has been specially 
noted of the Bankanese, in how high a degree 
they are still guided by animistic beliefs in their 
daily life. In accordance wiih their primitive Indo¬ 
nesian development their village constitution is 
patriarchal; trade among them is quite unimportant; 
their industries are only exercised for their own 
needs and their matting alone is worthy of mention. 
They spend much time in fishing and hunting 
wild swine and deer. 

The Arabs, being merchants and seafarers, are 
chiefly settled in Muntok, which is the centre of 
foreign trade though they are also to be found 
in Blinju and the chief towns of other districts 

The Chinese population consists in the first 
place of Hakka- and other Chinese who are con¬ 
nected with the mines as labourers, traders or 
contractors, and ultimately return home again. 
They work the mines allotted to them by the 
Dutch engineers in kongsVs^ who have to deliver 
the tin up to the Dutch government at a fixed 
price. Secondly there is a large number of Chinese 


of mixed blood, born of native women, who are 
settled in Banka and live by trading, industry, 
fishing, pig-breeding and a little agriculture. Their 
children are educated in 45 Chinese schools. As 
the natives at most only supply their own require¬ 
ments in the necessities of life, rice, fish, cattle, 
and wearing materials also must be imported; the 
total imports amount to £ 146,000 and the exports 
to £ 26,000 of which £ 23,500 is pepper. 

Bibliography’. F. Epp, Sc hi Ider ungen aus 
Ost-Indiens Archipel (Heidelberg, 1841); J. H. 
Croockewit, Banka.^ Malakka.^ Billiton (’s Gra- 
venhage, 1852); P. van Diest, Banka (Amster¬ 
dam, 1865); Mohnicke, Bangka und Palembang 
(Munster, 1874); Th. Posewitz, Die Zinninseln 
im Indischen Occam (Budapest, 1885); Th. Pose¬ 
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the mining industry. T. W. Arnold, The Prea¬ 
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__ (A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

BANKIPUR, the western suburb of the 
city of Patna, situated in 25° 37^ N. and 85° 
8' E., on the right bank of the Ganges. The 
Public Library of this town contains one of the 
finest collections of Arabic and Persian MSS. in 
India, to the number of upwards of 6000; it owes 
its origin to Mawlawl Muhammad Bakhsh Khan 
(died 1876), who was a diligent collector of rare 
manuscripts. 

Bibliography". Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian Alanuscripts in the Oriental Public 
Library at Bankipore (Calcutta, 1908....). 
BANNU, a town and district of India, 
in the N. W. Frontier Province. Area of 
district 1,670 sq. m.: pop. (1901) 226,776, of 
whom nearly 90% are Muhammadans, It consists 
of a basin, watered by the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers, and entirely shut in by mountains. More 
than half of the inhabitants are Pathans, speak¬ 
ing Pashtu, the chief tribes being Marwats, 
BannQcis, and Wazirs. The crops are wheat, gram, 
maize, and millet, grown by irrigation from petty 
canals. Except for frontier raids, the district has 
never been disturbed since British occupation. The 
town of Bannu, formerly called Edwardesabad, 
was founded by Sir Herbert Edwardes in 1848: 
pop. (1901), including cantonment, 14,291. It is 
the centre of an important medical mission for 
the frontier tribes. 

Bibliography: S. S. Thorburn, Bannu.^ 
or our Afghan Frontier (1876)^ Bannu Gaz¬ 
etteer (Peshawar, 1907); T. L. Pennell, Among 
the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BANTAM or BANTEN is the name of the 
western residency of Java; it was also the 
name of an earlier Muhammadan kingdom in this 
district, the capital of which. Bantam, still exists 
on the north coast. Serang is now the capital 
of the residency which covers an area of 143 
geogr. square miles and is divided into five as¬ 
sistant residencies, Serang, Anjer, Pandeglang, 
Tjaringin and Loebak and in 1905 had a popu¬ 
lation of 895,390 souls including 537 Europeans, 
3155 Chinese, 82 Arabs, 75 other foreigners 
from outside Java, and 891,541 Sundanese and 
Javanese. The northern half is mainly flat country, 
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the southern covered by the chalk hills of G. 
Kendeng. In the centre rise the volcanoes Karang 
and Pulosari, on the eastern border the Halimun. 
The coasts are flat except the northwest and the 
west and the east of the south coast. In the north 
the deep Bay of Bantam, running far inland, used 
to form a good harbour. Little was known of 
Bantam before the beginning of the XVB-'i cen¬ 
tury. It then belonged to the Hindu kingdom of 
Padjadjaian of West Java of which the most im¬ 
portant harbour wasSundaKalapa and afterwaids Ja- 
katra and Batavia. The Hindu figures of Brahma, 
Siva and Gancsa found in Central Bantam on the 
volcanoes of Karang and Pulasari afford ample 
evidence of the widespread influence of Hinduism. 
Soon after 1522 Bantam was conquered by the 
Muhammadans of Demak in Central Java and Sunda 
Kalapa foil soon after. Bantam then became the 
great commercial port of West Java whither Chi¬ 
nese and other merchants of the Indies, since 
Malacca had become a Portuguese possession in 
1511, brought the wares of the archipelago. Ban¬ 
tam was also the first harbour in the archipelago 
to be visited by the Dutch in 1596. 

Mulana Hasan-Uddin, a son of the Susuhunan 
Gunung Djali of Cheribon. is said to have been 
the first Muhammadan prince; he conquered 
South Sumatra, and was succeeded in the middle 
of the xvi^’“ century by Pangeran Yosuf, whose 
son P. Muhammad built the great MUsigit of 
Bantam. On the decline of the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Demak, Bantam became independent 
early in the XVIPii century and its princes took 
the title of Sultan. In West Java their power was 
gradually extended to the south and east and in 
the process they came in contact with the king¬ 
dom of Mataram in Central Java which had sub¬ 
dued Demak. The consequences were the spread 
of IslSm in West Java and the settlement of 
Javanese from North Bantam under the Sunda- 
nese there. West Borneo also was for a time 
subject to Bantam. 

In 1619 the Dutch Governor General J. P. Koen 
conquered Jakatra, and Batavia was founded there 
as a commercial emporium and centre of the 
colonial possessions of the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany. This caused the warfare among the neigh¬ 
bouring states which was practically continuous 
except for brief intervals after treaties of peace. 
The boundaries of the present districts were 
defined in 1659; Sultan Abu ’I-Fath had to con¬ 
clude a, for him very disadvantageous, treaty in 
1684 and the power of the Bantam kingdom gra¬ 
dually declined from that day forward till it ulti¬ 
mately became a dependency of the Netheilands. 
The main provisions were that a certain quantity 
of pepper had to be delivered to the Dutch 
trading Company at a definite price and all claim 
had to be abandoned to certain districts. The 
suzerainty of the Company had to be recognised 

^752, and in 1813, when the English ruled in 
Java, they abolished the Sultanate altogether. 
But it was not until soon after the banishment 
of the Sultan’s family in 1832 and the introduc¬ 
tion of a regular government whereby some restiic- 
tions could be placed on the exploitation of the 
people by the nobles and priesthood that peace 
xyas finally restored among this relatively fana¬ 
tical people (especially the Javanese section). 

In consequence of these events the Sundanese 
form the population of Bantam; in the north 


however they are largely mixed with Javanese, 
whose language is predominant there and there 
are also settlements of Lampongers from South 
Sumatra. At the present day the only adherents 
to Hinduism are the Baduwi, a small tribe in 
the desert highlands of Lebak: the remaining in¬ 
habitants of this residency are all zealous Muham¬ 
madans, whose customs, especially family law, 
have been more strongly influenced by the regu¬ 
lations of Islam than has been the case in 
Central Java for example. They engage only in 
agriculture (growing rice). Commerce and indu¬ 
stry are very little developed and the trade with 
native ships from Anjer and Bantam to South 
Sumatra is of very little importance. Copra and 
Arachis hypogea are exported. As the land does 
not provide sufficient sustenance for its thick 
population, many men find temporary employment 
in Bata\ia and other places. 

The town of Bantam is now only a small 
tradiDg-place with a native population without 
foreigners. Most of the larger buildings of earlier 
times have fallen to pieces or quite disappeared. 
The famous mosque alone, with detached minaret 
is in a good state of preservation (there is also 
a mosque in Kanari and in Kasunjatan). A holy 
well which is said to be connected with the 
Zamzam well in Mecca, is beside it. The steady 
decline in the depth of the Bay of Bantam causes 
great inconvenience to navigation. The town of Ka- 
rangantu which has arisen in the northeast has 
therefore attracted most of the traffic to itself. 
A railway connects it with Serang and Anjer in 
the west and Batavia in the east. 

Bibliograp hy : C. Frick, Ost-Indianische 
Reisen nnd Krieges-Dienste (Ulm, 1692); A. Bo- 
gaert, Historische rcizen door d'oostcrsche deeUn 
van Asia (Amsteulam, 1711); J. S. Staverinus, 
Voyage par le Cap de Bonne Bsperance a Ba¬ 
tavia^ a Bantam^ a Bengale (Paris, 1798); H. 
Middleton, The voyage of H. to Bantam 
and the Moltica Islands (London, 1855); W. A. 
van Rees, IVachia^ Taykong en Amir (Rotter¬ 
dam, 1859); S. C. H. Nederburgh, Tjilegon^ 
Bantam^ Java (Den Haag., 1888); J. Jacobs en 
J. J. Meyer, De Badoefs (K-Gravenhage, 1891); 
P. J. Veth, Java (Haarlem, i8g6—1907); J. 
Faes, Geschiedenis der Tjikandiianden (Batavia, 
1895); Tijdschrif t v. Taal-^ Land-en Volkenk.: 
iii. 32; xvi, 96 and 260; xxiii, 134; xxvi, 
l and 96; xlv, 257 and 370; Verhandelingen 
Bat. Genootsch..^ xvii; I). Koorders (Bijdr. t. 
d. Taal-., I.and- en Volkenk. v. iVed. Indie.^ 
1864); W. van Gelder, Dc Residentie Bantam 
(Tijdschr, V. h. Hon. Ned, Aardr. Genootschap.^ 
1900). (A. \V. Nieuwenhuis.] 

BANU ’l-AS_FAR. [See asfar]. 

BANU ISRATL, the children of Israel, title 
of Sura xvii. 

BAONI, the only Muhammadan State in 
Bundelk han d, Central India, lying between 
25® 54' and 26° 10' N. and 79° 45' and 80^ 2' E., 
with an area of about 122 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 19,780, of whom only 
2,415 were Muhammadans. The chief is descended 
from ‘^Imad al-mulk Ghazi al-din, the grandson 
of Asaf Djah Nizam al-Mulk (viceroy of the Dakhin, 
1720—1748)- He obtained a grant of 52 (Hindi 
bawan., hence the name of the State) villages 
from the Maratha Pe^wa in 1784. During the 
Mutiny of 1857, Nawwab Muhammad Husain Khan 
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and his son were instrumental in saving the lives 
of several Europeans at great risk to themselves. 
Bibliography". C. U. Aitchison, Treaties^ 
Engagements and Sanads relating to India (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1909), V, 41 sqq.; hnperial Gazetteer 
of India., s. v. 

al-BARA^ b. ‘^Azib, a Muslim general. With 
his contemporary '^Abd Allah b. ^Omar b. al- 
Khattab and several others he was turned back 
by Muhammad on the departure for Badr because 
he was too young: he took part however in 
many other battles under the Prophet. When the 
latter sent I^alid b. al-Walld into Yaman to 
demand the adoption of Islam by an Arab tribe, 
al-Bara^ also took part in the expedition. During 
the reign of '^Omar he was sent by the governor 
of Kufa, al-Mughira b. Shu^a with Hanzala b. 
Zaid against Kazwin. The district of Abhar was 
first conquered. The people of Kazwin called in 
the help of the Dailamis but had to give in soon 
after and the Dailamis were forced to pay tribute. 
Al-Bara^ then advanced against Gilan, al-Babr and 
al-Tailasan and conquered Zandjan. He also fought 
in the Battle of the Camel, at Siffin and al- 
Nahrawan under “^Ali. Al-Bara'^, after living some 
time in Kiifa, went to Medina and died there or 
in Kufa in the time of Mus%b b. al-Zubair. 

Bibliography'. Ibn SaM, iv. Part 2, 80 
et seq.\ vi. lo; Tabari, i. 1358, 1731 et seq.\ 
Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii. io6, 
II7; iii. 17: iv. 278; do., Usd alGhaba., i. 171 
et seq.'^ Baladhorl (ed. de Goeje) 317 et seq.] 
Caetani, Annali dell Islam., see Index. 

(K. V. Zetterstf.en.) 

al-BARA^ b. M.\'^rur, a companion of 
Muhammad. Among the seventy five prosely¬ 
tes who appeared at the ^Akaba in the summer 
of 622 at the pilgrims’ festival to enter into al¬ 
liance with the Prophet, the aged Shaikh al-Bara^ 
b. Ma^rur of Khazradi was one of the most 
important and when Muljammad declared he 
wished to make a compact with them that they 
should protect him as they would their wives 
and children, al-Bara^ seized his hand, pro¬ 
mised him protection in the name of all present 
and sealed the compact. In the same assembly, 
the so called second “^Akaba, twelve men were 
chosen as preliminary representatives {riakib') of 
the new community in Yathrib, and on this oc¬ 
casion al-Bara' was appointed chief of the Banu 
Salima. He is also famous in the history of Islam, 
for having changed the direction of praying even 
before Muhammad and turning towards the sanc¬ 
tuary of Mecca. When Muhammad reproved him, 
saying that Jerusalem was the true Kibla, he 
obeyed him, but on his deathbed ordained that 
his corpse should be turned towards Mecca. He 
died in Medina in Safar, a month before Muham¬ 
mad’s arrival there, after bequeathing to the Pro¬ 
phet one third of his estate. 

Bibliography". Ibn SaM, iii. Part 2, 146 
et seq.'., Ibn Hi^am (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 294 
et seq.'., Tabari, i. 1217 et seq.'., Ibn al-Athir, 
Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii. 76—78; do., Usd 
al-Ghaba., i. 173 et seq.’., Midler, Der Islam im 
Morgen- und Abendland., i. 89 * Caetani, Annali 
dell' Islam., seejndex. (K. V. Zettersteen.) 
BARA WAFAT is the Indian name of the 
12‘h day of the Rabi' al-Awwal. It is a 
compound word of Bara^ “twelve”, and Wa/at, 
“death”. It is observed as a holy day in comme¬ 


moration of the death of the prophet Muhammad. 
His life and teachings are on that day generally 
recited in private houses and mosques throughout 
India, and is a great day of rejoicing for the Mus¬ 
lims of the whole world, who consider it at the 
same time as the day of his birth. For more de¬ 
tails see -Art. Mavvlid. 

Bibliography. Herklots, Qanoon-s-Islam 
(ed. 1832), 233 et seq.\ Garcin de Tassy, L'ls- 
lamisme (3^ ed.) 336 et seq .; Sell, The faith of 
Islam (2<* ed.) 313 el seq. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain'.) 

BARAGA (a.) means “discharge”, “liberation”, 
“enfranchisement”. In Syrian .Arabic it means 
“privilege, passport” or “diploma” ; thus the bishops 
approved by the Ottoman Government receive a 
berat of investiture, that is permission to exercise 
their office. 

The word appears in an import.'int passage of 
the Korean, at the beginning of Sura ix. where 
the Prophet commands his followers to make 
pilgrimages and proclaims that a truce should be 
observed during the holy months. This passage 
is not expressed with absolute clearness and its 
interpretation gives some trouble. On a first read¬ 
ing the most simple explanation appears to be 
that Muhammadans should give one another safe- 
conduct during the sacred months devoted to the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This is not however the 
meaning admitted by the most authoritative com¬ 
mentators: Zamakhshari explains that a truce had 
been made with the pagans of Mecca and other 
.Arabs and that they broke it with the exception 
of the Banu Damra and the Banu Kinana; the 
Prophet then announced to the believers the fol¬ 
lowing revelation from God: “You are free from 
any obligation to the heathen who have broken 
their pledge”. Mas'udI {Lhre de Iavertissement., 
p. 360) thus paraphrases this important passage: 
Abu Bakr al-Siddik was entrusted in Dhu 'l-Hidjdja 
with the command of the pilgrimage and Sura 
barila was revealed to the Prophet at the same 
time. He had the first seven verses announced by 
‘.All b. Abu Talib, ordering him to proclaim them 
before the Aloslems when they would be assem¬ 
bled at Mina: “Let them know”, he said, “that 
no unbeliever shall enter into Paradise, that after 
this year no idolator shall make the pilgrimage, 
that no one shall again run naked round the 
Ka‘ba, and that whosoever has a compact with 
the Prophet shall take note of the period named 
in it; allow four months from the day of assem¬ 
bling for each one to return to security, after 
which there shall be no obligation binding with 
the idolators nor any compact made with them.” 
These events are referred by tradition to the 
ninth year of the Hidjra. 

Bibliography. Nolcleke-Schwally, Geschich- 
te lies Qorans.1 2“^ ed. p. 222. 

(B. Carra de Vaux.) 

BARABA, a steppe in Western Siberia, 
between 52° and 57° N. lat., is bounded on the 
west and east by the ranges of hills on the banks 
of the Irtish and Ob (Obi). The largest of the 
numerous salt lakes of this steppe is the Cani. 
The ground is as a rule marshy, so that traffic 
is rendered very difficult in the wet season, but 
not generally unfertile; the Russian villages on 
the border districts of the steppe are described 
as being particularly prosperous. The native Tatar 
(Turkish) population is called Barabintsi by the 
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Russians*, in the xvii^^ century they were driven 
into the unfertile parts of the steppe; since then 
their numbers have been decreasing. According to 
statistics collected by Radloff in 1865, there were 
then only 4635 “Baraba-Tatars”: for the most 
part Islam was not adopted by them till the 
xix'l^ century. Radloff saw some old men who 
remembered that their fathers, like the Altaians 
offered heathen sacrifices and did not dress like 
the Muhammadans. Specimens of the popular 
literature of the Baraba-Tatars have been collected 
by Radloff. Hunting and fishing as well as agri¬ 
culture are practised by both Russians and Tatars. 
The yield from the fisheries and from the fur 
trade has considerably increased in the last cen¬ 
tury, the latter in particular. In the time of Mid- 
dendorf the ermine and the wolf were the only 
fur-yielding animals to be found here. 

The Turkish population emigrated into these 
lands probably in the Mongol period in connec¬ 
tion with the foundation of the “Siberian King¬ 
dom”. From the conquest of this kingdom to the 
time of Peter the Great this steppe formed the 
boundary between Russia and the Calmucks. The 
frontier territory between the towns of Tara (on 
the Irtish) and Tomsk (east of Ob) w'as then 
known as the “District of Baraba” yBarahinskava 
volost'')\ the native population spoke Calmuck in 
addition to their native Turk! and paid tribute 
to the Russians and Calmucks and later to the 
Russians only. In the century a considerable 

number of exiles from European Russia were settled 
in Baraba. 

Bibliography'. A. v. Middendorf, Die Ba- 
raba.^ with map {Memoires de BAcad. Imp. des 
Sciences de St. Petersbourg.^ vii. Series, Vol xiv. 
(1870), D®. 9); W. Radloff, Ans Sib^rien.^2.^^ 
Leipzig, 1S93, i. 241 et seq.'., do., Prohen der 
Volkslitteratur der turkischen Stamme Sud^Stbi- 
riens.^ iv. i et also preface, p, xii.; Zapiski 
Imp. Riissk. Geogr. Obsc. po otd. etnografii.^ 
Vol. X. Part I, p. 44 (account of the journey 
of the Russian envoy N. S. Nikolai Spafari in 
the year 1675), (W. Barthold.) 

BARABRA (Barabira) is the plural ofBarbari 
and in Egypt denotes the Nubians or as they 
are now usually called, Berbers. Their home is 
the upper valley of the Nile from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Assuan to Dongola. The visitor to any 
portion of this district is struck by the small 
number of men met with; one sees only women, 
children and old men. The fertile area is not 
large but the population is numerous, so the men 
go to Egypt where they find employment as 
domestic servants, cooks, coachmen, doorkeepers, 
running footmen, and in suchlike posts. After a 
few years they return home with their savings. 
The Berbers are a genial race of men, versatile 
and reliable and soon master Arabic or a Euro¬ 
pean language also. In speaking Arabic however 
they cannot conceal their origin and this explains 
their name Barabra i. e. Barbarians, particularly 
in their pronunciation of Arabic. Their mother 
tongue is Nubian, the connection of which with 
the languages of the Sudan has now been 
proved. It is at present the object of scientific 
investigation. In Cairo and Alexandria the Berbers 
unite into guildlike organisations according to their 
callings and are in general very clannish. Their 
religion is Islam; as to Madhhab they are Malikis. 
Their clannishness is also shown in the fact that 


they, for the most part, belong to a certain 
brotherhood, the Tarika al-Khatmiya, a branch 
of the Egyptian Ahmadiya, Their present head is 
the Shai^ Mlr gh anl, after whom the order in 
Cairo is also called Mirghanlya. As their fondness 
for company is strong, they live together as 
a rule; whence the Egyptian proverb, said of a 
heavy rainfall: mattaret barabra “it rains Barabra”. 
On their land and copious history see the article 
NUBIA. 

Bibliography'. A. von Kremer, Agypten., 
100 et seq.'., Schw^einfurth in Baedeker, Egypt., 
6th edition, p. xlii.; Socrate Spiro, An Arabic^ 
English Vocabulary., sub voce; see also the 
article bakt. (C. H. Becker.) 

BARADA, a famous river of Damascus, 
often mentioned in modern poetry; the older 
poets, even those of the Umaiyad period, mention 
it more rarely. Its real source, as the Arab geo¬ 
graphers well knew, is in Antilebanon, imme¬ 
diately below the watershed, west of Zabadam; 
it traverses with many windings the fertile plain 
to the east of this district, forms the waterfall of 
Takkiya and plunges into the deep ravine of 
Suk Wadi Barada, the ancient Abila. The waters 
of the abundant spring ^Ain Fidja double its 
volume and support luxurious orchards on its 
banks. Then on entering the plain of Damascus 
it breaks through an exit for itself which has been 
artificially enlarged. There it is divided into five 
arms or main channels — they are called nahr —: 
on the right, uppermost, Yarld (probably widened 
by the Caliph Yazld 1 ), ThawrS, on the left B 3 l- 
niy 5 s or Banas (a form attested by poetry) and 
Kanawat, the middle arm preserving the name 
Barada. Arculf (about 670) only mentions “magna 
IV flumina”, the Nahr Yazid having been made 
after his visit. 

After this division into five branches the Ba¬ 
rada, like a miniature delta flows in and around 
Damascus, spreading fertility and freshness every¬ 
where. The rich oasis of Ghuta owes its existence 
to it; in Damascus it fills the tanks which are 
found in every house. Below the town it collects 
its forces again and about 14 miles below Da¬ 
mascus is lost in the lake of "^Ataiba, on the verge 
of the Syrian desert. A double confusion with the 
A^wadj and with one of the tributaries of the 
Yarmuk has probably led the usually so careful 
Mukaddasi to say that one of the arms of the 
Barada flows into the Jordan, a mistake easily 
arising from the fact that Baniyas is the name 
both of the source of the Jordan and of one of 
the canals of the Barada. A village named Barada 
is mentioned by Yakut to the east of Aleppo; 
it is probably the Barad in the ^abal Simian. 

Bibliography: Hassan ibn Thabit, Dlwan 
(ed. Hirschfeld), xiii, 10; Yakut, 1. 556—558; 
MakdisI (ed. de Goeje), 184; Istakhrl (ed. de 
Goeje), 114; Dimashki (ed. Mehren), 193; A. von 
Kremer, Topogr. von Damaskus., ii. 28, 34; 
Melanges de la Faculte orientale (Beyrouth), ii. 
380; BakrT, Geogr. Wbrterb..^ 147; 299; P. Geyer, 
Itinera Hierosolymitana.^ 276. 

(H. Lammens.) 

BARADAN, a town in the ^Irak. Ac¬ 
cording to the Arab geographers it was situated 
4 parasangs (= about l6 miles) north of Ba gh dad 
on the main road to Samarra and at some distance 
from the east bank of the Tigris, a little above 
the confluence of the Nahr al-^alis and the 
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latter. The Khalis canal, a branch of the Nahrawan 
(or Diyala) flowed immediately past Baradan, The 
Caliph al-Mansur held his coiwt here for a brief 
period, before he definitely resolved on building 
a new capital on the site of the modern Baghdad 
(Cf. Ya%ubi, BibL geogr. arab.^ ed. de Goeje, vii. 
256). There was a bridge in Baghdad, a street 
and a gate (after this a cemetery also) in the 
eastern half of the town called after Baradan 
which was two post stations distant; cf. le Strange, 
Baghdad dtiring the Abbasid Caliphate^ (1900), 
p. 360 (Index). When the author of the Marasid 
made his extract from Yakut (about 700=1300) 
Baradan was quite desolate and unknown. It is 
doubtless to be sought for in the present mound 
of ruins at Bedran, the position of which agrees 
admirably with the statements of Arab authors. 
According to R. Kiepert’s map in v. Oppenheim’s 
Voni Mittehneer ziim Bersisch. Golf Bedran is 
situated under 33° 30' N. lat; it is also given by 
Petermann and the name is corrupted from Berdan 
(Baradan) — as Cernik actually corrects it —. 

The Arabs tell us that the name Baradan is 
arabicised from the Persian Bardak-ddn = ‘‘The 
place of the prisoners”; cf. e. g. also Djawaliki’s 
al-Mfarrab (Zeitschr, d. Deiitsch, Morgenl. Ges. 
xxxiii. 219); this appellation has suggested that 
there was a Jewish colony settled here presumably 
by Nebuchadnezar. A town in the basin of the 
central Diyala near Kyzrob^ (so Herzfeld, not 
Kyzylrobat) with a considerable area of ruins 
(Baradan-Tepe) is likewise called Baredan (Bara* 
dan); see Ritter, Erdkunde^ ix. 491 et seq.\ Cei- 
nik in Petermanfi's Geogr, Mitteil,^ Erg.-Heft 44, 
p, 38. 

Bib liograf hy. Bibl. geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Yakut, Mu’'djam (ed. Wusten- 
feld), i. 551 et seq.\ Marasid.^ Lex. geogr. (ed. 
Juynboll), :. 168; M. Streck, BabylonUn nach 
den arab. Geographen.. ii. 2q,o et seq,-, le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (1905), 
p. So; Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen.^ ii. 569; H. 
Petermann, Reisen im Orient (t86l), ii. 311; 
Cernik, op. cit. N®. 44, p. 34, 36^. 

(M. Streck.) 

BARAHIMA, Brahmans. The Arab author 
who was best acquainted with, indeed one might 
almost say the only one who was acquainted with 
Brahmanical India, was al-Biruni. His great work 
on India (/W/a, ed. and transl. Sachau 1888; new 
edition of transl. 1910) testifies to his study of 
this country, a study for which he was qualified 
by exceptional gifts in the diverse realms of phi¬ 
losophy, literature and science. He speaks as an 
authority on the Indian castes, or “colours”, on 
the Brahmans and their manner of living, their 
books, their religion and their science. Al-BirunI 
had studied Sanskrit and translated several works 
from Sanskrit into Arabic. He knows what the 
Vedas and Puranas are; he even understands 
Sanskrit prosody. He is familiar with the meta¬ 
physics of Brahmanism as well as with some of 
its myths. He has interesting notices of the egg 
of Brahma, the life of Brahma, the periods in the 
life of the world, Kalpa and Yoga, metempsy¬ 
chosis , the rewards of actions in the various 
worlds and salvation. Al-BIruni wrote his book 
in Ghazna, that is to say in a centre where the 
Hindu population was numerous (about 1030 A. D.); 
he had previously travelled in the Pandjab. 

Excluding this fine work, the information of 


Arab authors on Brahmanism and on India is 
very meagre. Exact details, accurate information 
are lacking where one would expect to find them. 
They are not to be found in a good historian 
like Mas'^udl nor in a specialist in the science of 
religion like Shahrastani, who however knows 
something of Buddhism, nor in tire tales which 
are of evident Indian origin like the Kalita tea 
Dimna.^ nor in the narratives of voyages, specially 
devoted to India such as the ’^AdjcLib al-Hind or 
the Silsilat al-Tawdrikh. It must however be 
mentioned that the part of India least unknown 
to the Arab voyagers is Ceylon which is a Bud¬ 
dhist country. 

Mas'udI mentions two Arab authors as having 
written on Indian sects: Abu ’i-Kasim al-Balkhi 
and al'Hasan b. Musa al-Nawbakhti. This historian 
says that the Brahmans are descended from Brah¬ 
man , a kind of priest-king and scholar who, 
having assembled a congress of sages, established, 
religion with their help, laid down the theory of 
astronomical cycles, invented figures and calcu¬ 
lated the procession of the equinoxes. The life 
of the world, according to his teaching, lasts for 
12,000 times 36,000 years; it develops in the 
earlier periods and declines in the later periods. 
In another passage the cycle is estimated at 
70,000 years and is called hazarwan. 

According to Shahrastani, Barham disclaimed 
prophecy for several reasons which are given. 
His summary which gives no information about 
the Hindu religions is probably the resum6 of 
some controversy between a Musulman and an 
unbeliever on the doctrine of prophecy. 

In Arabic literature, the Brahmans are placed 
between the philosophers and the soothsayers; 
in the Aa/l/a, the Brahman Bidpai is depicted 
merely as a man of good counsel, sagacity and 
foresight. “He had so great a reputation for wis¬ 
dom that he was consulted on all difiicult ques¬ 
tions”. — “The Indians”, says the author, “have 
men who devote their lives to religion and men 
of learning called Brahmans; they have poets who 
live at the courts of kings, astronomers, philoso¬ 
phers and soothsayers.” Shahrastani makes the 
astrologers and soothsayers a class of Brahmans. 

In the descriptions of voyages it is ascetics 
rather than Brahmans who are particularly noted. 
The ascetics whose manner of livings is well 
described and who have “human skulls for bowls” 
are called Bihar dpi or Bikur ; this word is a 
corruption of Bhikshu (see Merveilles de I'lnde., 
ed. van der Lith, Index). — The Persian poet 
Sa'^dl and others give the name Biahman to fire- 
worshippers (^Bustdn., trad. Barbier de Meynard, 
p. 331). _ (B. Carra de Vaux.) 

BARAHUT (Balahut, also written Burhut), 
a Wadi in Hadramawt, on the verge of which, at 
the foot of a volcanic mountain, is the famous 
Bfr Barahut., the spring of Barahut. According 
to the native accounts this is a fissure 33 feet 
long by 25 broad, at its entrance filled with 
burning sulphur. The stink of the sulphur and 
the bubbling of the spring (the noise of the 
volcano?) have given rise to the story that the 
souls of unbelievers predestined to hell are 
waiting here and cry out in the night time: 
“O Duma! O Duma!” in tones of woe. There 
used to be a proverb, as HamdanI tells us in his 
Diazira among proverbial phrases current in the 
various districts (probably said of one who had 
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died an unbeliever): “God has obliterated his foot¬ 
steps, annihilated him and placed his soul with 
the souls of the unbelievers of Barahut.” The 
Greeks connected this spring with the Styx • whence 
the geographer Ptolemy calls it Sryyo; i/Jjktoc 
T he Romans expanded the legend and located 
here the two brothers from Crete, Mmos and 
Rhadamantys, the judges of the underworld and 
Pliny mentions as two of the most prominent, in 
his list of hundreds of the tribes of Arabia Felix, 
the Minaei and Rhadamaei in the neighbourhood 
of the “Stygis aquae fons”. 

Not far from Bi^r Barahut is Kabr Hud, the 
tomb of the patriarch Hud who was sent by God 
as a prophet to the unbelieving people of -Ad 
and was slain by them. The natives say it is a 
great heap of stones near which is a simple mos¬ 
que which is said to contain the ashes of the 
prophet Hud. It may be said to be the most im¬ 
portant place of pilgrimage in the whole of South 
Arabia, to which pilgrims go from all parts of 
Hadramawt on the iidi of the month of ^a^ban 
and offer prayers in which mention is made of 
the prophets Kuh, Ibrahim and others. At the 
same time a great market is held. Fv>r the re¬ 
mainder of the year the place is quite deserted. 

Barahut has not yet been visited by any modern 
traveller. The explorers Adolph v. Wrede, who 
was in Wadi Daw'an not far from Barahut in 
1843 on his famous journey of discovery, and 
Leo Hirsch, who tiavelled in Hadramawt fifty years 
later, were both unable to carry out their plan 
of visiting this valley. 

Bibliography', Hamdanl, Djazira (ed. 
D, H. Muller), p. 128,201,203; Yakut, 
h ^ 54 ^ 59 ^j Bibliotluca g^ogr, arable, (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 25; ii, 32; viii. 60; Ibn Batuta (ed. 
Defremery), ii. 403; Mas^udi, MurudJ (ed. 
Barbier de Meynard), iii. 68; Tabari, AnnaUs 
(ed. de Goeje), i. 2007; C. Niebuhr, Beschrei' 
bung von Arabien (Kopeuhagen, 1772), p. 288; 
K. Ritter, Erdkttnde.^ xii. 262, 273—277, 681; 
A. V. Wredes Reise in Hadhramaut.^ ed. by H. 
Freih. v. Maltzan (Braunschweig, 1873), P» ^29, 
276; Halevy in the yourn. As.., 8. Ser., ii. 
(1883), p. 444 el jcY,; Van den Berg, Le Ha- 
dramut et Ics colonies Arabes dans 1'Archtpel 
Indien (Batavia, 1S86), p. 14—15; de Goeje, 
Hadhramaut.^ p. 20. (J. Schleifer.) 

BARAKA (a.) Blessing. The idea associated 
with this word plays an important part in Mu¬ 
hammadan superstitions. It has become a magic 
means of obtaining all sorts of good fortune, in 
particular the healing of diseases and infirmities, 
not only from God but also from holy men and 
objects which are supposed to possess the power 
of conferring blessings. By the mere touch these 
may be transferred to others. This is the origin 
of the eastern li 'l-Tabarruk (to seek a blessing) 
of touching, kissing, stroking the holy objects. The 
relics of saints, the clothes, which they wore in 
their lifetime and of course also holy men who 
are still alive and everything connected with them, 
are particularly powerful. This also explains the 
custom occasionally found of the head of a der- 
wish order spitting in the mouth of newly initi¬ 
ated members. 

Bibliography, Wellhausen, Reste arabi- 
schen HeiJentums 139 et seq.-^ Doutte, Magie 
et Religion dans VAfrique du Nord^ 439 ff. 
BARAKAT was the name of several Sharifs 


of Mecca. — Barakat b. Hasan b. 'Adjlan ruled 
with his father from 809 (1406), and alone from 
829 (1426) till 859 (1455) with a few brief inter¬ 
vals. This clever and accomplished prince fol¬ 
lowed a cautious policy towards the Circassian 
Mamluk Sultans of Egypt; nevertheless the roost 
important in its consequences of the events of 
his long reign was the despatch by Diakmak of 
a Xazir al-Haraniain and a permanent Turkish 
garrison to Mecca. The foundation was thereby 
laid for the dual control of the government: 
Sharif and Governor, cf. Chroniken der Stadt 
Mekka. ed. by Wiistenfeld, ii. 230 et seq.^ 299 et 
seq.'. ill. 216; C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka^ i. 
98—too. — The ruling power passed from father 
to son to Barakat b. Muhammed 903— 931(1497— 
1525), grandson of the above mentioned Sharif. 
The fiist fifteen years of the reign of this prudent 
and cultivated Sharif were much disturbed by the 
wars and intrigues of his brothers; more peace¬ 
ful times afterwards set in. His friendship with 
the Egyptian Sultan al-Ghuri did not prevent 
him from at once recognising the suzerainty of 
the Ottomans in 922 = 1516, so that this year, 
so important in the history of the world, had no 
sudden disturbing effect on the Hidjaz. On the 
death of Barakat he was succeeded peacefully by 
his son Abu Xumaiy, Cf. Chroniken der Stadt 
Mckka^ ii. 342 et seq. ; iii. 244 et seq. ; C. Snouck 
Hurgronje, op. cit.., i. loi—104. 

-Among the sons of Abu Numaiy another Bara¬ 
kat deserves mention as giving his name to the 
Hhawi Barakat, one of the “three families around 
whose rivalry the further history of Mecca cen¬ 
tres" (C. Snouck Hurgronje, op. eit..^ i. 119). — 
In 1082=1672 a scion of this house, Barakat 
b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim, was set up against the 
Dhawi Zaid, the ruling branch of the Sharifs. by 
the Maghribi Muhammad b. Sulaiman who had 
been sent with full powers by the government of 
Constantinople to restore order in Mecca. He was 
only a prince in name; the foreign plenipoten¬ 
tiary had the real authority. The fall of the latter 
was foUosved soon after Barakat’s death in 1093 
(1682) by the overthrow of the Hhawi Barakst; 
they still continued to play a part as claimants to 
the throne for over a century. Cf. Muhibbi (Cairo 
1284), i. 436—450; F. Wustenfeld, Die Scherife 
x'on Mekkd^ p. 72 and 75—80; C. Snouck Hur¬ 
gronje. op. cit..^ i. 125 et seq. 

BARAKZAI, the clan name of the branch 
of the Durrani tribe now ruling in Af- 
ghanistan [q. v.]. The clan first became pro¬ 
minent at the beginning of the xix'h cent., in the 
person of Fath l^an, Wazir under Shah Mah¬ 
mud Sadbzai, who caused him to be blinded and 
ultimately murdered in 1818. Fath Khan’s half- 
brother, Dost Muhammad, after many years of 
fighting, assumed the title of Amir in 1835, and 
founded the existing dynasty. 

B ib liograp hy \ [See art. Afghanistan]. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BARAMIKA, the name given to certain Egyp¬ 
tian dancers; see ghawazi. 

BARAN, the ancient name of the town of 
Bulandshahr [q. v.]. 

BARANI, Diva al-Din, author’ of TePrikh-i 
Firuzshahi., a history of the kings of Dihli from the 
accession of Ghiyath al-Din Balban (664 = 1265) to 
the^ sixth year (758 = 1357) of the reign of Firuz 
1 ^ah; he was born about 684, and owing to his exten- 
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sive reading, retentive memory and the charm of his 
conversation, he became a favourite companion of 
Sultan Muhammad Ta^la^ (725—752 = 1324— 
1351). He was an intimate friend of the poets Amir 
Khusraw and Hasan Dihlawl, and like them both, a 
spiritual disciple of the saint Nizam al-Dln Aw- 
liya [q. v.]. Barani did not commence the writing 
of his history until he was upwards of 70 years 
old and completed only ii out of the loi sections 
that he proposed to devote to the reign of Firuz 
Shah. Though he writes in terms of high praise 
of this prince, he does not appear to have en¬ 
joyed his favour, as he died in great poverty, — 
probably shortly after the date (758) to which 
he brought his history. He was buried near the 
shrine of Nizam al-Din Awliy a, though local legend 
indicates a tomb in Baran (the modem Buland- 
shahr) as being his. 

Bibliography', Tarikh^i Firuz^ihi,^ ed. 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Bib/. Shams-i 

Siradj '^Afif, Ta^rlkh-i Firuzshahl [Bib/. /W.), 
29 sq. ^ Nassau Lees, Alateria/s for the History 
of India (fourna/ of the Royal Asiatic Society.^ 
N. S. Ill (i868), 441 sq.); Rieu, Catalogue of 
Persian MSS, in the British Museum.^ 333 i 
919; Eliiot-Dowson, III, 93—26S. 

BARANTA. A Central Asian Turk! word of 
uncertain etymology (it does not seem to appear 
in other dialects), which is applied to the pre¬ 
datory raids of Turkish nomads. The importance 
of this peculiar feature of nomad life as well 
as the conditions of warfare iDiait) necessitated 
thereby has been most fully described by W. , 
Radloff (Aus Sibirien.^ 2”^ ed., Leipzig, 1893, i. 
509 et sc(j. and K'udatku Bilik.^ Part i., St. Peters- ' 
burg, 1891, p. LIl et seq,). As long as there was j 
no strong governing authority in the steppes, as 
long as the force of legal decisions depended 
only on the personal authority of the judge and 
the goodwill of the parties concerned, the nomads 
had frequently no other means of redress than 
carrying out the law themselves. As the whole 
tribe is held responsible for the trespasses of an 
individual or group of members of the tribe, the 
tribe whose rights have been infringed, revenges 
itself not on the guilty ones themselves but on 
other members of the same tribe more accessible 
to it; the victims of such a “Baranta” consider 
themselves justified in retaliating on whatever 
section of the ‘‘Barantachi” they please and so 
on. Such feuds may last for decades without the 
general prosperity of the tribe being prejudiced 
by these continual “skirmishes*’. Radloff observes 
that it is just “in the most troubled times that 
the nomads increase in numbers and riches”. As 
a regular system of administering justice finds no 
place in nomadic life and there can be no orga¬ 
nised provision against unforeseen natural cala¬ 
mities, the DJaii is often the only means whereby 
“a cattle-breeding people entirely dependent on 
nature can compensate for sudden calamities”. 
Under the rule of a regular system of government 
like the Russian, where individuals are not allowed 
to take the law into their own hands, it is beco¬ 
ming more and more difficult for the Turk! tribes 
to remain faithful to their nomadic life, and to 
retain their prosperity. (\V. Barthold.) 

barabhA, the name of a place prominent in 
pre-Muhammadan times within the area covered 
in later times by Baghdad with which it was na¬ 
turally later almost entirely absorbed (see also the 


article Baghdad). It lay a short distance from 
the little town of Muhawwal (to the southeast of 
it), just below the point where the Nahr Karttaya, 
the small canal which waters the commercial quarter 
of Karkh, left the great navigable ^sa Canal. This 
suburb was only separated from Baghdad proper, 
on the southern part of the western half of the 
town, by a cemetery and palmgardens. The mosque 
of Baratha was long celebrated as a Shl'a sanctu¬ 
ary, because according to a tradition, which is not 
corroborated elsewhere, the Caliph ‘All prayed 
on its site and bathed near it, when he was 
on the campaign against the !^aridjls (37 = 658). 
■Another account places the place where he bathed 
in the old market quarter of the town (jSX- al- 
^at~ika) which lay between the Basra gate of the 
Round Town of al-Mansur and the bank of the 
Tigris. A place where ^Ali prayed was also pointed 
out there. Under pressure from the orthodox party, 
the Caliph al-Muktadir (90S—932) had the Shi'-a 
sanctuary in Baratha razed to the ground and a 
Sunni mosque was built on its place during the 
reigns of his successors, Radi and Muttaki. In 
Istakhrl’s time (the middle of the ivi'' = x'i' cen¬ 
tury) the latter was one of the three great Friday- 
mosques of the caliph’s quarter of the town. When 
YalfQt wrote (623 = 1126), Baradia, like most ot 
the west side of Baghdad, was already desolate 
and only a few fragments of the walls remained 
of the mosque there. The name BarStha is Aramaic 
(Baraitlia) and means “the outer”; cf. thereon 
Frankel, Die Aram. Fremdwerter im Arab..^ p. xx. 
Bibliography. Bibl. geogr. arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Khatib al-BaghdadI (ed. G. 
Salmon, Paris, 1904), p. 116—117, 148—151, 
168; Yakut, (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 532; 

le Strange, Baghdad dining the Eastern Cali¬ 
phate (Oxford, 1900), p. 153—156, 320; Streck, 
Babylonicn nach Jen arab. Geographen (1900), 
52, 71, 90, 94 — 95 , 152—153- 

(M. Streck.) 

BARBA, more correctly Berbe, the Arab name 
for the ruins of Egyptian temples. Every pagan 
temple and every ancient building is called Barba 
(A'«// haikal tua kull masna^ kadim : Ibn Djubair, 
Rihla., ed. de Goeje, 61, 3). The word is borrowed 
from Coptic in which p'erpe means temple. Among 
travellers and geographers the temples of Akhmiin 
are the Baraba (the plural form barbavdt also 
appears) par excellence. MakrIzI, Ibn Iljubair and 
others use the word w'hile describing Akhmlm. It 
is next applied to all temples and even to pagodas. 
The word has survived in Egypt in a series of 
place-names. We find it three times in Upper 
Egypt in the form al-Berba, four times in Nubia 
in the form al-Berbah, but the same word is 
meant (Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire Geographiqiie.^ 
p. 121). Collection of passages in Dozy, Supple¬ 
ment'., Glossary to Idrisi, ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 
with translation, p. 54, note i; Ibn Dukmak, v. 25. 

(C. H. Becker.) 

BARBAROSSA. [See khair al-dIn], 
BARBARY STATES, has since the end of the 
middle ages been the name applied to the va¬ 
rious piratical States of North Africa, mostly in¬ 
habited by Berbers. [See the article Berbers.] 
BARCELONA, the Old Ibevian Barcino (cf. 
Ruscino whence Roussillon), which has however 
nothing to do with Hamilcar Barcas, an ancient 
town of the Laeetani, gradually took the place of 
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Tarraco = Tarragona, the capital of the Roman 
northeast Spain (Hispania Tarraconensis) which 
lay to the southwest of it. It was captured by the 
Arabs as early as 713 in their first invasion under 
Musa b. Nusair. The Arabic name is Bar^inona 
and (more frequently) Bar^ilona (whence the mo¬ 
dern Barcelona) from the late Latin Barcinona 
(Barcilona is found in Orosius, Barcelona in the geo¬ 
grapher of Ravenna, cf. Hiibner in Pauly lV^is‘ 
soiua^ s. v.)j Barcelona is more rarely found, from 
which comes the name al-Bard]eloni by which the 
king of Aragon-Catalonia is in later times fre¬ 
quently briefly described (cf. yonrnal Asiatique^ 
1907 ii. 279 et segl). In 185 = 801 it was con¬ 
quered by Louis, son of Charlemagne, as Viceroy 
of Aquitaine and henceforth was the chief town 
of the Spanish marches of the kingdom of the 
Franks and from 888 of the independent mark- 
graves of Barcelona or Catalonia. In 242 = 856 
Barcelona was temporarily occupied by the Arabs 
{al-Bayan al-Moghrib^ ii. 98), and m 985 it w'as 
stormed by them for the last time by the great 
Almanzor but soon afterwards regained by Count 
Borell I. in 987 (Dozy, Histoire des ^Iiisiilnians 
d'Espa^ne^ iii. 199). In the xii^^ century (1137) 
it was incorporated in the kingdom of Aragon. 
The ecclesiastical subordination of the Mozarabic 
bishoprics of the Balearic Islands [q. v.], and of 
Denia and Orihuela to the (.\rch)bishopric of 
Barcelona by the Muhammadan king b. 

Mudjahid al-^Amiri of Denia by a decree in 450 = 
1058 is worthy of mention (Simonet, Historia 
de los Mozarahes de Espaha =r Memoria de la 
Heal Academia de la Historia^ tomo xiii, (Madrid 
1905), 651—654)5 Campaner, Bosqnejo histbrico 
de la dominacibn islamita en las islas Baleares^ 
(Palma, 1888), p. 82—84. 

Bibliography'. Lexicon geographicurn = 
Marasid aUIUila^ (Leiden, 1859), iv. 304; 
Madoz, Diccionario geogr. estad. hist.^ iii. 582 
et Jcvy.; BofaruU, Los Condes de Barcelona vin^ 
dicados (Barcelona, 1836)5 al-Makkari (Index), 
ii. 8445 Simonet (see above), 929 (Index). 

(C. F. Seybold.) 
BARDASIR. [See kirma.n.] 

BARDHA'^A, Armenian Partav, once the lar¬ 
gest town in the Caucasus, now a village and 
ruined site on the Terter, about 14 miles from 
the confluence of this river and the Kura. A strong 
fortress was built there under the Sasanian Ka- 
wadh I (488—531 A. D.) and Partav (Bardha'a) 
gradually outstripped the ancient capital of the 
land of Albania (Anan), Kaw’alak (Arab. Kabala). 
In 628 the inhabitants of Partav had to flee be¬ 
fore the Khazars but returned to their town on 
the withdraw'al of their enemies. Captured in the 
reign of the Caliph ‘^Othman, destrojed soon after¬ 
wards, and rebuilt under L\bd al-Malik, Bardha a 
was during the Omaiyad and ^Abbasid period the 
residence of most of the Arab governors of Ar¬ 
menia. Hasan b. Kahtaba, governor for the Ca¬ 
liph al-Mansur had a garden laid out there, which 
as w'ell as some estates (in the surrounding district) 
bore the name of this governor as late as the 
iii'd (ixth) century (Baladhorl, ed. de Goeje, p. 210). 
Istakhrl (ed. de Goeje, p. 182) says that the town 
was about a Farsakh (4—5 miles) in length and 
breadth', there was no larger town between Mrak 
KhorSsan except Ray and Isfahan, The Friday- 
mosque with the treasury and the palace of the 
governor were in the town itself, the bazaars in 


the suburb. The Sunday bazaar at the “Kurds, 
gate” {bab aUakrad'"') was especially popular. There 
were numerous fruit gardens in the neighbour¬ 
hood; silk was exported thence to Khuzistap and 
Fars. Most of the buildings were of baked brick, 
the pillars of the chief mosque partly of the same 
material and partly of wood. Ibn al-Athir’s (ed. 
Tornberg, viii. 308) account of the plundering of 
the town by the Russians in 332 (943-944) is 
well known; it is also mentioned by the Arme¬ 
nian Moses Kalankatuaci (x^h century A. D.). The 
Russians had to leave the town six months after 
they had taken it because of a pestilence which 
broke out in their army. Bardha'^a never seems to 
have recovered from this blowq owing, Ibn Hawkal 
(ed. de Goeje, p. 241, 18) says, to the “unrighteous¬ 
ness of its rulers and the (absurd) plans of the 
lunatics”. MukaddasI (ed. de Goeje, p. 375 , ii) 
still describes Bardha^a as the “Baghdad of this 
country”, but points out that in his time the 
w'alls of the town were in ruins, the surrounding 
country abandoned and desolate. In Yakut’s (i. 559) 
time, Bardha'^a as at the present day was a vil¬ 
lage surrounded by numerous ruins. In the period 
of Mongol suzerainty the town appears to have 
revived somewhat; “a high ancient tower with 
many inscriptions” which even in 1861, during 
B. Dorn’s stay there, were undecipherable, belongs 
to this period and still survives; Khanikoff thirty 
years previously, was quite able to read the date 
722 (1322). The final destruction of the town is 
attributed to Nadir Shah. _ 

Bibliography', J. Marquart, EransEahr 
(Berlin 1901); do., Ostcuropdische u, ostas. Slrei/^ 
zuge (Leipzig 1903), see Indices; Le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 
1905). p. 177 et seq.\ A. Manandian, Beitrage 
zur albanischcn ( 7 rjc:A;V/i/'f(Diss. Leipzig, 1897); 
B. Dorn, Caspia (St. Petersburg 1875), See Index; 
Melanges Asiatiques^ iv. 452 et seq. (in an ac¬ 
count of a journey by B. Dorn); illustration of 
the tower: Atlas k put^esesiwiyu B, Dorna 
(St. Petersburg, 1895), Plate vi. 

(\V. Barthold.) 

BARDO, residence of the Beys of Tunis, 
lying 174 miles to the southwest of it. The site of 
Bardo, famous for its coolness in summer, appears 
to have been early visited by rich citizens who 
had gardens and country houses here. Here was 
the park of Abu Fahr laid out by the Hafsid 
Emir al-Mustansir (1249—1277) with its groves 
of rare trees, its lake watered by the aqueduct 
of ZaghwaUj which was large enough to be sailed 
on by the ladies of the Harem in boats, its summer¬ 
houses inlaid with mosaic and decorated with 
woodcarvings (see Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des 
Berbers,^ transl. de Slane, ii. 339). In the xvBii 
century the rulers often resided here. The Turks 
continued the traditions of their predecessors. The 
Chevalier d’Arvieux describes with details the 
“house of the Bards or of Bard” built by Mehemet 
Pasha, in which the treaty relative to the esta¬ 
blishment of a French factoiy at Cape Negro 
was signed (1669; d’Arvieux, Memoiresfxw,'^. ^f). 
The Beys of the Husain! dynasty chose Bardo as 
their favourite residence; Husain b. 'All (1705— 
1740) built a mosque and a palace there. Peys- 
sonnel who visited Tunis in 1724, thus describes 
their residence; ^Tt is a great mass of building, 
almost square, enclosed by walls and flanked by 
several square towers. — The area covered by the 
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palace is about 1200 paces in circumference. Be¬ 
sides the Bey’s residence there are others for the 
principal officers (Peyssonel, Relation (Tun voyage 
sur Ics cotes de Barbaric^ letter ii. p. 26 et seql). 
'All Pa.sha had the whole suiTOunded by a deep 
ditch and a wall furnished with loopholes for 
marksmen and embrasures for artillery. Muham¬ 
mad Bey spent enormous sums on it. In the 
building and ornamentation he employed foreign 
craftsmen, especially Italians who worked along¬ 
side of the native workmen (Cf. Muhammad b. 
Yusuf, Mechra el-Melki ^ Chronique^ transl. by 
V. Serres and Muhammad Lasram). In the xix'h 
centurj’ Bardo was neglected by the Beys. When 
it was occupied by the French, the greater part 
of the buildings were falling into ruins. These 
were cleared away as well as the surround¬ 
ing wall. Only the Bey’s appartmenls were pre¬ 
served with the mosque and the Harem which 
has been turned into an archaeological museum 
(Musde Alaoui). Not far from Bardo is the palace 
of Kasr Sa'id where the treaty of the 12'h May 
1881 was signed which established the French 
protectorate in Tunisia, a treaty wrongly called 
the Treaty o^Bardo. (G. Yver.) 

BARFURUSH also called Balfurush, pro¬ 
perly Bara FUrUsh dih, a town in the Persian 
province of Mazandaran, is situated in a low lying 
district on the river Babil on the road from Sari 
to Amul, about 18 versts from the roadstead of 
Meshhed-l-sar on the shore of the Caspian Sea. 
The town was not known to the Arab geogra¬ 
phers by this name; they mention a place here 
called Mamtir (cf. Yakut, Md'djam^ i. 642). The 
inhabitants say that the town was built in 403 
(1012), but it is first mentioned by Ahmad RazI 
under the name Barfurusli in the x'li (xvi'l') cen¬ 
tury. During the reign of Fath 'All Shah it at¬ 
tained importance although 'Abbas I had pre¬ 
viously laid out pleasure gardens and summer 
palaces here, the remains of which on the south 
side of the town still bear the name Bagh-i- 
Shah. Barfurusli is one of the most important 
trading centres of Persia; the principal exports 
are silk, cotton and rice. The number of inhabi¬ 
tants is estimated at 50,000. Near it lies the vil¬ 
lage of Shaikh Tabarsi which has become famous 
in the history of the Babis. 

Bibliography'. Dom, Muhammedanische 
Quellen.^ iv. 99; le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate.^ 375 j Melgunof, Das sudliche 
Ufer des Ka pise hen Metres^ 177 et seq. 
BARGHASH b. Sa'Id b. Sultan, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, succeeded his elder brother Madjid on 
the 7th October 1870 and reigned till his death 
on the 27‘h March 1888. On the death of his 
father in 1856 on his way home from 'Oman, he 
had attempted to seize the throne and even after 
the official recognition of Madjid he again attempted 
in 1859 to stir up unrest with the help of dis¬ 
contented Arabs. He had a hair-breadth escape 
disguised as a woman under the protection of his 
sisters, one of whom, Salme, afterwards Emily 
Riite, has given a very vivid account of the in¬ 
cident. He was finally forced to surrender by an 
English gunboat and was banished to Bombay 
where he spent nearly two years. Returning to 
Zanzibar, his relations to his reigning brother 
Madjid were defined under English supervision. 
On the latter’s death he succeeded him, after 
promising the English agent to recognise English 


rights there. It was during his reign that the whole 
anti-slavery campaign in East Africa was carried 
out. After years of struggling and fruitless endea¬ 
vour (Sir Bartle Frere) he was forced under threat 
of a blockade, by the English agent. Sir John 
Kirk, to sign a decree on the 5111 June 1873, 
forbidding the slavetrade throughout his territories. 
As a reward and also to let him see the relative 
powers of England and Zanzibar in their true 
perspective, he was invited to London in 1875. 
On this occasion he also visited France and Por¬ 
tugal. Soon afterwards, their colonial policy brought 
the Germans to his coast and in 1885 a German 
protectorate was declared which he had to recog¬ 
nise. Wide districts to which Barghash had a 
nominal claim were thereby lost to him. Towards 
the end of his reign he also came into conflict 
with the Portuguese and the dispute was only 
settled after his death by a German-Portuguese 
boundary commission. Shortly before his death he 
sought relief in 'Oman from his troubles but 
succumbed to them soon after his return. He was 
succeeded by his younger brother Khalifa. 

Barghash was from all we know of him an 
energetic and clever but violent man. The pro¬ 
bably rather one-sided picture that Emily Riite 
gives us of him, is anything but pleasant. Tho¬ 
roughly hostile to Europeans, he had to endure 
the strictest European tutelage. In his reign the 
momentous transformation of the whole political 
structure of his country by the abolition of sla¬ 
very was carried out. Nevertheless its posses¬ 
sions and its revenues have only gained by the 
change through the increasing trade with Europe 
and India. 

Bibliography. Robert Nunez Lyne, Zanzibar 
in Contemporary 7 'fr«e’r (London, 1905); [Emily 
Rute], Alemoiren einer arabischen Prinzessin., 
2nd edition (Berlin, 1886). (C. H. Becker.) 
BARGHUTH, PI. baraghith, the name of the 
flea in Arabic, applied by the people of Syria to the 
little Turkish coin of i piastre; so called on 
account of the ease with which it slips out of 
the hand. — Nahr Barghiith is a stream on the 
Syrian coast which flows into the Mediterranean 
a little to the south of Saida (Sidon); it is the 
Asclepios of the ancients. 

Bibliography. Baedeker^ Palestine and Syria*., 
pp. 271—273. (Cl. Hdart). 

BARHEBRAEUS (bar 'eehraya, Ibn al-'Ibri) 
Gregorius .Abu'l-Faradj, A rab his t orian and 
the last classic in Syriac literature, was born in 
1226 at Melitene-Malatlya, the son of a baptised 
Jewish physician; he thus received the surname, 
not very agreeable to him, under which he has 
become famous; to this also was due his knowledge 
of Hebrew, an accomplishment so rare among his 
contemporaries, which enabled him for example 
to study a Midrash on Joseph in the original, 
(cf. Ethicon, ed. Bedjan, 489). .Although from the 
beginning destined for a priestly calling, which 
then was the only honourable career for a Christian, 
he also acquired a knowledge of medicine under 
his father’s guidance and studied Arab works on 
profane sciences. The disastrous effects of the 
Mongol invasion which swept through his native 
district in his youth, were mitigated for him and 
his family by the fact that his father in his 
medical capacity gained the favour of a Mongol 
general, whom he accompanied to Khartabirt. 
When the latter had dismissed him he returned 
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to Antioch where greater security was afforded as 
the town was still in the hands of the Franks. 
Here Barhebraeus began his ecclesiastical career 
as a monk but was soon appointed Bishop of 
Gubos on the 14'b Sept. 1246. 

When a schism broke out soon after in his 
church on the election of two rival patriarchs, he 
was translated to the more important diocese of 
Aleppo but deposed by the chief of the opposition 
party; by his tact he was finally able to come to 
an agreement with him. In 1264 he was appointed 
Mafreyana or Catholicos of Tagrit by the new 
patriarch Ignatius and thus became head of the 
Jacobites in what had formerly been the Persian 
kingdom. Ilis office required him to spend most 
of his life in travelling, for his diocese had been 
much afflicted by Mongol laids. He died in the 
night of the 29''' July 1286 at Mara gh a in Adhar- 
baidjan. In the midst of the exhausting demands 
of his ecclesiastical office, Barhebraeus found 
leisure for an extensive liteiary activity, which 
though it created nothing new, epitomised the 
whole intellectual culture of his people as in a 
mirror. We cannot here go into his works in the 
domains of theology, philosophy and Syriac grammar 
and his Syriac poems. The first part of his uni¬ 
versal history, which treats of political history 
from the creation to his own times, is his work 
most connected with the culture of Islam. He 
used Arabic and Persian sources for Islamic 
history; for the Mongol period he quotes {Chronicon 
Syr.^ ed. Bedjan, p. 555, ,4) the Persian history of 
Shams al-Din Sahib Diwan (died 683=1284). 
Shortly before his death, at the lequest of some 
prominent Muhammadans he prepared a shorter 
translation of this work to which however he 
made additions on Biblical history, a knowledge 
of which is presumed in the Syrian Chronicle, 
and on the medical and mathematical liteiature 
of the Arabs. This work is entitled Mukhtasay 
Tc^r'ilh al-Duii<al{HistO) ia orientalis auctore Gre¬ 
gorio Abu ’ 1 -Pharagio, ed. E. Pococke, Oxoniae 
1663, Suppl. 1672; ed. Salihant, Beyrouth, 1890). 
The second and third parts of the work which 
were not translated into Arabic, give an account 
of the history of the Christian Church in the 
W'est under the monophysite patriarchs to the 
year 1288, and in the East under the monophysite 
^lafreyanas of Tagrit, including tlie Nestorians also 
to the year 1286. The second section was sup¬ 
plied with an appendix on the life of the author 
by his brother Barsawma and a continuation to 
the year 1288. Later writers have continued the 
first part to 1495 and the second to 1496 (Chyo- 
nicon Ecclcsiasticon ed J. B. Abbeloos and Th. J. 
Lamy, 3 vols. Lovanii, 1872—77). His philosophi¬ 
cal studies also were to some extent based on 
Muhammadan sources; He translated into Sjriac 
Ibn Sina’s Kitab al-Ishayai wa 'l-TanbViat and 
Athir al-Din al-Abharfs Ziibdat al-Asyar. His 
medical works, of which an incomplete trans¬ 
lation of Ibn Sina’s Kdnun and an abbreviated 
translation of al-Ghafiki’s al-Adwiya a!-/nufyada 
may be mentioned, are likewise mainly of Arab 
origin. His K‘thdbha lA Thunnaye ]SI‘ghaUdchdne 
{Laughable Stoyies^ Syr. text with Engl, transl. by 
E. W . Budge, London 1896) is connected with the 
Adah literature; there was an Arabic translation 
of it which has not survived to us, called Kitab 
Daf ^ aUHamni (Paris, anc. fonds 160 according 
to right, op. cit. 281 n. 2, not in de Slane). 
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al-BARL, one of the names of Allah. [See Al¬ 
lah, p._303-] 

BARID (a.), obviously a loanword from the 
Latin {verediis) “post-animal'’, “post-horse”, then 
“courier”; it further means the institution of the 
“post”; and finally the distance between two 
post-stations, reckoned in Persia at 2, in western 
lands at 4 faysakh of 3 ?uil. 

Not only the name but the institution itself in 
the dominions of the Caliph was borrowed from 
the Byzantines and the Persians, as is confirmed 
by Arab tradition. Even Mu'awiya is said to have 
taken an interest in the postal service. 'Abd ol- 
Mahk instituted it throughout the kingdom. Al- 
Walld made use of it in connection with his 
building operations; 'Omar II had khans built 
on the Khorasan road for the post. The 'Abbasids 
even in their revolt made good use of the post. 
It is naturally Harun al-RashId, who is credited 
by the Arab historians, with having organised the 
postal service on a new basis, through his famous 
councillor, the Barmecide Yahya. Like the Roman 
cuysus pubLcus^ the state post was meant to serve 
only the interests of the state, not that of private 
individuals. Its purpose was not only the bearing 
of news but also the conveyance of officials and 
even of small bodies of troops and the transport 
of the baggage of the court and government officials. 
The animals used in the service were, besides 
horses, mules and camels, as occasion required. 
The head postmaster, Sahib al-£a>’id^ gradually 
acquired the office of chief supervisor of the 
provincial officers, a position which under tyran¬ 
nical rulers was liable to be degraded to malicious 
espionage, but which might also in certain cases 
be dangerous to the princes themselves. It is to 
the organisation of the postal service under the 
'Abbasids that we owe their official lists of 
stations, some of the oldest and most valuable 
works of Arab geographical literature. 

The Euyids are said to have closed the post¬ 
routes to Baghdad in the interests of their revo¬ 
lution. In any case the regular service suffered in 
the turmoils of the following centuries. The insti¬ 
tution of the post did not how'ever come to an 
end. The efforts of the Zangids in connection 
with the camel-courier service and the pigeon 
post are particularly mentioned. When after the 
Crusades, the great Mamluk Sultan al-Zahir 
Baibars I, began to unite the forces of Islam in 
the East, he relied on the reorganisation of the 
postal service as one of the most important means 
of closely connecting up the state with its centre. 
In 659 (1261) he again reorganised the post 
service and stationed postboys and horses at cer. 
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tain distances along all the principal highways of 
his kingdom. Still, however, the post was only 
used for the government service and the e.xpediting 
of officials and couriers; besides it for the sending 
of news the government pigeon post and signal¬ 
ling by fire were also of great importance. A new 
institution was that of a regular post twice weekly 
from the provinces to Cairo. The courier rode from 
Cairo to Damascus in four, sometimes even in 
three, and to Halab in as little as five days. It 
is worthy of note that in the Mamluk period 
special aiTangements were made to ensure the 
conveyance of snow from Damascus to the court. 
By the building of khans, the digging of wells and 
the security of the roads, private traffic also received 
a great impetus. That the later Mamluk Sultans 
as well as other Oriental rulers did not neglect 
the postal service is shown by the khans which 
still may be seen on the old roads e. g. on the 
famous t/ia tnarh from Damascus to the west. 
From HadjdjI Khalifa’s I^i/tan-A'uma it may be 
concluded that the Ottomans also devoted atten¬ 
tion to public traffic. 

On the modern postal service in the east cf. the 
article al-bUsta. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khordadhbeh and Ku- 
dama (ed. de Goeje, Biblioth. Geogr. Arab.., vi.); 
Ibn Fadlallah al-'Omarl, al-Ta'rlf bil-tnustalah 
al-sharif (Caiio, 1312), p- i84t'rr.y.; al-MakrIzI, 
Khitat. edition, i. 227 = 2^^ edition, i. 367; 
Sprenger, Die Post- wui Peiseroitien dis Orients 
(Leipzig, 1864); A. v. Kremer, Culttirgeschishte 
lies Orients nntcr den Chalifen (Vienna, 1875), 
i. 170 and 192 et scq.\ Quatremere in his trans¬ 
lation of al-Makrizi, Histoire dcs Sultans Mam- 
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(R. Hartmann.) 

al-BARIDI. This nisba was borne by three 
brothers, Abu 'Abd .A.llah -Ahmad, -Aba Yusuf 
Ya'lsiib and Abu ’ 1 -Husain, who played an impor¬ 
tant part in the period of the decline of the 
'Abbasid Caliphate under al-Muktadir aud his 
successors. The head of this family was the first 
mentioned Abn “^Abd Allah, who not content with 
the unimportant offices which the Caliph’s vizier 
'All b. ‘Isa had given him and his brothers, 
obtained from his successor Ibn Mukla [q. v.] 
the government of the province of al-.Ahwaz and 
other important offices for his brothers in return 
for a present of 20,000 dirhems (316 = 928). 
They managed to make such good use of their 
opportunities that when they were involved in 
the fall of the vizier scarcely two years later the 
ransom of 400,000 dinars demanded for their 
freedom by Muktadir was paid without difficulty. 
After the assassination of al-Muktadir in 320 (932), 
Abu ‘Abd Allah was able to do as he pleased 
and by unheard of extortions and deeds of violence 
to enrich himself, while his brothers w’ere restored 
to their offices and did likewise. This continued 
in the reign of the Caliph al-RadI (322—329 = 
934—940) because their old friend, the Vizier Ibn 
Mukla, had agaiir gained power in this period. 
Instead of giving the revenues of the provinces 
governed by them, to the Caliph’s treasury, they 
kept them to themselves by false statements and 
bribery. This state of affairs could not go on for 
ever and when Ibn Ra'ik [q. v.] under the title 
of Amir al-L'mara” had gained control of the 
Caliphate (324 = 936), the Caliph advanced with 
an army against Abu ‘Abd Allah, after all 


the subterfuges contrived by that cunning man 
to gain the favour of Ibn Ra'ik had failed. 
But Abu ‘Abd Allah knew what course to take; 
he escaped to the Buwayhid ‘Imad al-Dawla in 
I Fars and persuaded him without much trouble to 
conquer al--Ahwaz and al-‘Ira^. Nevertheless he 
j declined the help which had asked from him Mu‘izz 
! al-Dawla, when the latter took the field against 
' the Caliph, as he much preferred to have to deal 
' with the weak rule of the Caliph than with the 
I new rulers. When an opponent to Ibn Ra‘ik arose 
in the Turk Bedjkem [q. v.], Abu ‘-Abd" Allah 
took the side first of one then of the other accor¬ 
ding to circumstances and after Bedjkem’s victory 
in 326 (938) he was appointed by him Vizier 
of the Caliph. He was deposed soon afterwards 
however, but as Bedjkem had perished early in 
the reign of al-MuttakI (329 = 941), he seized 
Baghdad for a brief period but after a few weeks was 
forced by the mutinous troops to return to Wasit. In 
the following year 330 (932) he sent his brother Abu 
’ 1 -Husain with troops against Baghdad so that the 
Caliph and Ibn Ra‘ik had to seek refuge with 
the Hamdanids of Mosul. Abu ’ 1 -Husain made 
himself so detested by his oppressions there that 
the Hamdanids had no difficulty in driving him 
from Baghdad and even from Wasit. The brothers 
were able to assert themselves in Basra although they 
had to wage a costly war with the lord of‘Oman, 
who had come against Basra with a fleet and had 
already taken Obolla 331 (942). Fortunately for 
them the fleet was set on fire and the enemy was 
forced to retire to ‘Oman. These and other wars 
consumed AbO ‘.Abd -Allah's wealth and although 
he did not hesitate to have his brother Aba 
Vusuf murdered to gain his accumulated treasures, 
they availed him little, for he himself died the 
same year 332 (944). The third brother Abu 
' 1 -Husain soon came into conflict with his own 
followers who recognised Abu ’ 1 -Kasim, the son 
of Abu ‘Abd All.ah as their master, and escaped 
with great difficulty to the Karmatian prince ot 
al-Bahrain. With the latter’s help he laid siege to 
his nephew in Basra, till he came to terms with 
him. Soon afterwards he again began intriguing 
and went to Baghdad to tiy to obtain the gover¬ 
norship of Basra and so far from being successful, 
he was executed there in 333 (945) after a trial. 
His nephew Abu ’ 1 -Kasim in the following year 
made peace with the Buyid Mu‘izz al-Dawla, 
though only for a brief period, for in 335 the 
latter sent troops against him and in 336 (947) 
advanced in person against Basra and forced him 
to flee to the Karmatians of al-Bahrain. He then 
ceased to play any active part in politics though 
he was ultimately pardoned by Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
and did not die till 349 (960). 

Bibliography. Ilrn al-.Athir (ed. Tom- 

berg), viii. 

BARID SKAHI, a dynasty founded in 1492 
by Kasim BaiTd, the minister of Mahmud Shah 
(14S2—1518), fourteenth king of the Bahmani 
dynasty [q. v.]. Mahmud Shah was a careless 
voluptuary, and left to his minister the admini¬ 
stration of his kingdom, which the revolts of pro¬ 
vincial governors had reduced to the narrow limits 
of the capital city, Bidar [q. v.], and the adja¬ 
cent distiicts; though he was succeeded by four 
of his descendants, the sovereignty of the Bah- 
roanls was from that time merely nominal, and 
the last of them, Kallm Allah Shah, died in 
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exile in 1527. Kasim Band died in 1504, and 
was succeeded by his son, Amir ‘^Ali Band, whose 
descendants managed to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence, until in 1619 his great-grandson, ^Ali 
Barid, was taken prisoner by Ibrahim 'Adil Shah, 
king of Bidjapur ^ ‘^All Barid and his sons ended 
their days in captivity and Bldar was annexed 
to the kingdom of Bidjapur. 

Bibliography'. J. S. King, History of the 
Bahmam Dynasty.^ founded on the Btirhan-i 
Mahathir^ 122 sqq.; Firishta, Gulshan-i Ibrukimi.^ 
Makalah Illj T. \V. Haig, Historic Landmarks 
of the Deccan.^ 98 sqq. 

BARIMMA, the modern Djebel HamrIn, an 
isolated western chain of the mountains of the 
Iranian border. Its northern extremity crops up 
in the Djazira, south of the Djebel Sindjar and 
the Tigris flows through it at al-Fatha. At Shah- 
raban it is crossed by the great road from Bagh¬ 
dad to Hamadan and Teheran, at Ahwaz it se¬ 
parates the plains of the ancient Elam, the 
modern h^uzistan, from those of the Shatt ai-'‘Arab 
and is finally united wdth the Iranian plateau in 
the province of Fars. This range has had its 
name repeatedly changed. Its Assyrian appellation 
is not certain. The Syrians called it Urukh or 
Orukh, which appears in Polybius, v. 52 with 
reference to the campaign of Antiochus III against 
Molon, as to opo?. Barimma is the oldest 

Arabic name, which may be traced to the Syriac 
Beth Remman, i. e. temple of Rimmon, probably 
an Assyrian sanctuary. The mountains take this 
name from a village on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, where the river flows through the moun¬ 
tains. It lay on the Baghdad-Mawsil road, was 
inhabited by Jacobites and for a time formed a 
bishopric with Beth Wazll^. Kudama and Yakut 
give the Syrian name Satidama to the western 
part of the range in the Djazira; the word means 
blood-drinker and appears elsewhere as the name 
of frontier rivers. Later in Ibn Hawkal, this 
western part is called Djebel ^akuk, traces of 
which name remain in that of the modern village 
of al-Shakk. Istakhrl and Yakut, following Abu 
Zaid al-Balkhi, say, that there were springs of 
pitch in the midst of the w’aters, as indeed is 
still the case, at the place where the Tigris breaks 
through the Barimma and that the range extended 
from the centre of Djazira in the west, to the 
borders of Kerman in the east, where it becomes 
the hills of Masabadhan (Pusht-i kuhj. The range 
appears in IdrisI, if the reading is coirect, also as 
Djebel al-Kurd. The modern name of HamrIn 
appears first in Yakut under the form Humrin. 
The part west of the Tigris is now called Djebel 
Makhul. A parallel range is called Djebel Mu- 
kaihil, i. e. coloured with Kuhl, probably after a 
village on the Tigris (Assemani, Bibl. Orient..^ ii. 
218, and Marasjd). Such names derived from 
colours are nowadays fast driving out the ancient 
names from Arab nomenclature; even Humrin is 
a modern name, the “reddish” from ahmar in 
spite of the old Syriac ending in -In. A place 
close to the Tigris bears the ancient, expressive 
name of Khanu^a which means the “strangled” 
or “confined”. 

Bibliography'. Biblioth. Geogr, Arab. (ed. 
de Goeje), Indices; Yakut, i. 464, cf. Marasid.^ 
ed. JuynboU, s. v.; Assemani, Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis.^ ii. 218; Georg Hoffmann, Syrische Akten 
Persischer Martyrer.^ Index s. Belli Remman; 


G. le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Cali~ 
phate.^ Index; E. Herzfeld, Cntcrsuchnngen sur 
Topographic etc. in Metnnon.^ i. 1907^ ^ 2; 

Friedr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische 
Reise im Euphrat- ii. Tigris-Gebiet (Berlin, 
1910-1911), Chap. iii. (E. Herzfeld.) 

BARKA, the district of Barka, a part of the 
Turkish Wilayet Benghazi [q. v.], the ancient 
Cyrenaica, is a wide chalk plateau from 1200— 
1600 feet high and about 100 miles broad. In 
the north its steep and rugged slopes fall ab¬ 
ruptly towards the Mediterranean from which it 
is separated only by a narrow strip of lowland, 
while in the south it sinks very slowly down into 
the Libyan desert. The edge of the plateau is 
formed by a line of heights which under the 
names of Djebel Erkula and Djebel al-Dakar run 
from East to West for about 180 miles. At Ma- 
rabut Sidl al-Homri they attain a height of 2800 
feet and around Krenna (Cyrenaica) they reach 
their greatest height 3300 feet. Their northern 
slopes are covered with red earth which has given 
this part the name of Barka al-Hamra (the Red 
Barka), while the terraced southern slopes are co¬ 
vered with a grey sand, whence this part of the 
plateau is called Barka al-Baida (the white Barka). 

The configuration of the coastline, which des¬ 
cribes a decidedly convex curve from Mukhtar, 
the most southerly point of the Gulf of Sidra, 
to the Gulf of Sallum, makes Cyrenaica a peninsula 
open on three sides to the winds from the sea 
and assures for it a relatively plentiful rainfall 
(14 to 20 inches per ann.). Although this rain¬ 
fall is scarcely sufficient to keep rivers flowing 
perennially, it supplies numerous springs. Water 
filters down through the cracks in the chalk till 
it i-eaches the solid rock when it again rises to 
the surface; it also collects in tarns shut in by 
the mountains which usually dry up in the heat 
of summer. The coastland, and the terraces in 
which the land rises from the shore to the tops 
of the mountains are the districts most favourably 
watered and have a very rich flora. Fig and lotus 
trees, thuyas, holmoaks, cypresses etc. clothe the 
hills with green, justifying the name Djebel Akhdar 
given by the Arabs to this range. The general 
aspect of this district and its climate recall, ac¬ 
cording to travellers, the finest parts of Italy. It 
appears highly fitted for being colonised by Euro¬ 
peans. On the other hand behind the rocks of 
the Djebel Akhdar we have quite another picture, 
the trees disappear and herbaceous vegetation 
becomes rarer and rarer as one comes nearer the 
desert. 

Before the Muhammadan invasions the land of 
Barka was occupied by Berber people belonging 
to the Luwata, Huwwara and Awrigha groups, 
who had preserved their independence, and by 
the Afarika, i. e. natives more or less influenced 
by Graeco-Roman civilisation. All these sections 
of the population devoted themselves to agricul¬ 
ture and cattle rearing. In the first century of the 
Hidjra, Arabs from Egypt destroyed Gyrene and 
the towns of the Pentapolis but did not sensibly 
affect the character or the manner of life of its 
inhabitants. In the iv^h century the land of Barka 
included various flourishing towns like Lebda, 
Zawlla, Barka, Kasr-Hasan and its fields were 
well tilled. 

The Hilall invasion of the xh^ century A. D. 
brought about its ruin. The nomadic and pastoral 
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Arabs brought devastation everywhere and by 
their ruthless plundering caused the cultivated 
areas to become smaller and smaller. . . . “All the 
arts and trades which provide for man’s subsis- 
tance ceased to be exercised; civilisation was 
destroyed there and the country became a desert” 
(Ibn Khaldun, Hist, des Berb.y translation de 
Slane, i. p. 164). Of the invading Arab tribes, 
the BanI Kurra and the Haib, a branch of 
the Sulaim, settled in the conquered district and 
the population has been so affected by this ad¬ 
mixture that it is impossible at the present day 
to distinguish the descendants of the invaders 
from those of the original inhabitants. With the 
exception of the inhabitants of the towns (Ben¬ 
ghazi, Derna and Mardja) the population is enti¬ 
rely composed of nomads. According to Pacho 
they bear the general name of Harabi and are 
divided into a large number of tribes. The most 
important are the Awaghir, whose land lies to 
south and east of Benghazi, the Dorsa in the 
neighbourhood of Mardjah, the Hassa around the 
the ruins of Cyrene, the Brassa of the Djebcl 
Akhdar, the Abaidest in the neighbourhood of 
Derna, etc. Reclus estimates their total number 
at not more than 250,000 on an area of 25,000 
square miles so that there are only 10 inhabitants 
to the s'tuare mile. Minutilll, who had at his 
disposal the Italian consular reports, estimates the 
the populations of Barka at as high as 350,000. 
All these tribes seem to be quite independent of 
Turkish authoiity; owing to the spread of Senil- 
slya doctrines since the middle of the xix^h cen¬ 
tury they are very hostile to European influence. 
The Barka country, so long neglected, has never¬ 
theless been the object of several European ex¬ 
plorations in the last century. The journeys of 
della Celia, (1817), Pacho, Beechey, Barth (1847), 
Hamilton (185^), Rohlfs, Campeiio and Haimann 
etc. may be mentioned. 

The town Barka, which has given its name to 
the whole plateau, replaced in the .^rab epoch 
the town of Barke which was founded in 551 B. C. 
by colonists from Cyrene. Towards the end of the 
year 21 A. H. (641 a. D.) Barka was occupied by 
‘^Amr b. al-^A*^! who made peace with the inhabi¬ 
tants on a payment of 13,000 dinars of gold. 
Soon afterwards the conquerors chose this place 
as the capital of a district the government of 
which was entrusted to Ruwaifa, one of the com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, whose tomb still existed 
in ai-Bakri’s time. Being in communication with 
foreign countries through its port, Tolmaitha, 
(the ancient Ptolemais) lying on the main road 
from Fo.«tat to Kairawan and connected by ca¬ 
ravan routes with the oases of the Sahara, Barka 
enjoyed remarkable prosperity for four centuries. 
Ibn Hawkal (^Description iVAfrique^ transl. de 
Slane in the Jour?!. As.., 1842) praises its com¬ 
mercial activity. “There are few towns in the 
Ma gh rib”, he writes, “where the traffic is so 
busy; skins are brought there to be tanned, the 
dates of Awdjila are exported, in the bazaars 
there is a continual market for wool, pepper, 
honey, wax and foodstuffs of east and west”. 
Al-Bakri remarks the richness of the surrounding 
pastures from which the people of Egypt obtained 
the greater part of the animals necessary for their 
food-supply (al-BakrI, Masalik^ trad, de Slane 
p. 15). IdrTsI mentions plantations yielding cotton 
of superior quality (Idiisi, transl. de Goeje, p. I 55 )* 
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The Hilali invasion brought about the total ruin 
of Barka. Its place is now occupied by the 
market town of Mardja lying at the foot of a 
hill commanded by a Turkish Kasba in a hollow 
20 miles long by 8 broad. The population of 
Mardja including the Turkish garrison is not more 
than 1000 souls. 

Bibliography'. Della Celia, Viaggio di 
Tripoli di Barberia alle frontiere delV Egitto 
fat to nel 1871 —1819; Pacho, Voyage dans la 
Marmarique et la Cyrinaiqtie (Paris, 1817); 
Beechey, Expeditions to explore the North 
Coast of Africa., (Londres, 1828); Barth, Tra¬ 
vels in North-Africa (1847); Hamilton, Wan¬ 
derings in North-Africa (1852); Rohlfs, Von 
Tripolis nach Alexandrien., (1885) 2 vol.; Mi- 
nutilli, La (Torino, 1902); Playfair, 

Bibliography of the Barbary States.^ Part. ii. 
Tripoli and the Cyrenaica. (G. Vver.) 

BARKA^ID, a t own in the Djazira (Meso¬ 
potamia) on the caravan route from Nasibln (Ni- 
sibis) to Mosul; according to the statements of 
the Arab geographers which vary only in a trifling 
degree, it was 17—19 parasangs (of 4—5 niiles 
each) or 4 day’s journey (e. g. Yakut) distant 
from the latter town; Nasibin was reckoned 10 
parasangs from here. According to Yakut, Bar- 
ka'id was once the chief town of the circle of 
Baka^ (probably =“plain”) belonging to the 
province of Mosul and comprising the district 
between Mosul and Nasibin. In consequence of 
the great amount of traffic passing through it the 
town became an important place, flourishing espe¬ 
cially in the iii^'' (ix'*') century. Yakut notes its 
walls pierced by three gateways, the numerous 
springs of fresh water and the remarkably large 
number (200) of wine shops there. The inhabi¬ 
tants were nevertheless so notorious as thieves 
and highway robbers that a “Barka'^ld robber” 
(/<7/f barka^idt) had become proverbial. This evil 
reputation of the town natuially resulted in the 
caravans gradually keeping away from it and 
going instead to the Bashazza station somewhat 
to the west. This latter place thus rose in im¬ 
portance while Barljia'id declined more and more. 
The site of Baika'id is perhaps now marked, as 
V. Oppenheim and de Goeje have suggested, by 
the considerable mound of ruins at Tell Rumelan 
and that of Bashazza by Cilagha. The positions 
of these two places in Kiepert’s map (in v. Op- 
I penheim, op.citl) are 42° E. long Greenw. 36® 55' 
N. lat and 41^ 50', 36° 57' respectively. 

.According to a communication by Homes, which 
requires an examination on the spot (see Tuch, 
op. cit.) Barka'^Id still exists at the present day, 
though now in ruins. 

Bibliography'. Bihl. geogr. arab, (td.. de 
Goeje), passim, particularly Vol. vi. 214, Notef. 
(also p. 164); Yakut, (ed. Wiistenfeld), 

i. 571 et seq.., 701, ic; Abu 'l-Fida, Takwtm 
al-buldan (Paris), ii. 294; Hariri’s 7^^' Makama; 
le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(1905), p. 99; K. Ritter, Erdhunde., ix. 162— 
163; F. Tuch in the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Ges.., i. 62—64; M. v. Oppenheim, Vom Mit- 
tebneer zum persisch. (1900), ii. 143—144; 

167—168 (de Goeje’s Note). (M. Streck.) 
BARKIYARUK, Abu ’l-Muzaffar Rukn al- 
DIn, a Seldjuk Sultan, eldest son of Malik 
Shah, The date of his birth is variously given; 
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he was certainly born shortly after the year I successful at first but in 490 (1096) he was mur* 


470 A. H. and was therefore still a youth at 
the death of his father on the Shawwal 

485 (19^^ November 1092). The death of Malik 
Shah was concealed by his wife, the cunning and 
ambitious Turkan l^atun, till she had homage 
paid to her son Mahmud, who was still a minor, 
and had his accession confirmed by the Caliph. 
She then went to Isfahan. At her instigation Bar- 
kiyaruk was thrown into piison here immedia¬ 
tely after the death of Malik Shah’ when the 
decease of the Sultan became known however, 
the adherents of the murdered vizier Nizam al- 
Mulk rose and set Earkiyaruk free; he was pro¬ 
claimed Sultan in al-Raiy in the same year. He 
then advanced against Isfahan and Turkan's troops 
were defeated at Burudjird about the end of the 
year 485 (January 1093): she herself remained in 
Isfahan and had to make peace after a long siege. 
The terms of the treaty were that she should retain 
Isfahan and Fars for herself and her son Mahmud, 
while Barkiyartik was to be recognised as Sultan 
and to remain in possession of the other provinces. 
Peace did not last long however. Isma'il b. Ya¬ 
kut! , Barkiyaruk’s maternal uncle, governor of 
Adharbaidjan, was induced by Turkan's intrigues 
to rebel against him, but was defeated in 486 
(1093) near al-Karadj and had to flee to Isfahan 
where he was murdered by some Emirs. Tulush 
b. Alp Arslan, another uncle of Barkiyariik's, 
allied with Buram governor of Edessa and Ak 
Sonkor of Halab, seized Mosul. When his two 
allies deserted him and went over to Barkiyaruk, 
he had to retreat to Damascus, while Barkijaruk 
entered Baghdad where his name was mentioned 
in the mosque-prayers in Muharram 487 (Fe¬ 
bruary 1094). On the following day, the caliph 
al-Mu^tadi died but his successor al-Mustazhir 
still continued the I^utba for Barki\arrik. Mean¬ 
while Tutush had collected a new army after the 
secession of Ak Sonkor and Buran, with wdiich 
he set out from Damascus and attacked .Ak Sonkor. 
The two renegade governors were taken prisoner 
and slain and Halab, Hanan and Edessa sub¬ 
mitted. Tutush then marched through Mesopota¬ 
mia, Armenia and Adharbaidjan agaiiT^t Hama- 
dhan and was even proclaimed Sultan in Baghdad 
in place of Barkiyartik. On the death of Turkan 
J^atun which took place in Ramadan 487 (‘^ep- 1 
tember—October 1094) her son Mahmud wl.o 
was still a minor remained in Isfahan and Bar¬ 
kiyaruk sought refuge with him from the threatening 
storm. Mahmud’s adherents were planning how 
to get Barkiyaruk out of the way but on Mah¬ 
mud’s death from smallpox at the end of Shaw¬ 
wal (November) of the same year the Emirs 
went over to Barkiyaruk's side. He \vas then able 
to continue the struggle with Tutush who had in 
the meanwhile advanced to al-Raiy. The deci¬ 
sive battle was fought on the 171*' Safar 488 
(26 ’'i February 1095) not far from this town. 
Although many had previously gone over from 
the cruel and relentless Tutu^ to the weak 
and goodnatured Barkiyaruk, the former’s army 
still numbered 15,000 men while the latter had 
over 30,000. Before the beginning of the battle 
most of the troops who had hitherto remained 
faithful to him deserted and Tutu^ was slain 
after a desperate struggle. In the same year distur¬ 
bances broke out in Khorasan. The rebel, Bar¬ 
kiyaruk s third uncle, Arslan Arghun [q. v.] was 


dered by a slave; Barkiyaruk thereupon soon 
restored peace and appointed his brother Sandjar 
Governor of Khorasan. In 492 (1099) Barkiyaruk’s 
brother Muhammad rebelled in A dh arbaidjan and 
advanced almost up to al-Raiy. Barkiyaruk was 
going to advance against him but most of his 
troops went over to the enemy and he had to 
take to flight to save himself, while his brother 
occupied al-Raiy and ordered Barkiyaruk's mother 
to be strangled. The hTiutba was then read for 
him in Baghdad. Barkiyaruk was however soon 
successful in collecting another army, the Emirs 
in ^Irak joined him and when he neared the ca¬ 
pital in the middle of Safar 493 (beginning of 
1100), the Caliph was quite prepared to mention 
him in the Khutba. In Radjab (May/June) of the 
same year however he was defeated by Muham¬ 
mad and had to retire to I^orasan. Sandjar the 
governor there had taken the side of his brother 
Muhammad: Barkiyaruk, nevertheless, succeeded 
in raising new forces and defeated Muhammad 
at Hamadhan in Djumada II 494 (April iioi). 
It was now the latter's turn to seek help in 
Khorasan. The war was carried on for some time 
with changing success till finally in RabY I 495 
(December iioi) a treaty of peace was arranged 
whereby Barkiyaruk was recognised as Sultan 
while Muhammad had to content himself with the 
title of “King” and dominion over Mesopotamia 
and A-.iharbaidjan The latter however broke the 
truce after a month or two and a bitter struggle 
between the brothers began again. Muhammad 
had to flee and was besieged in Isfahan, but he 
managed to make his escape and raise new troops. 
He was again beaten however and had to make 
peace in 497 (end of 1103 or beginning of 1104). 
Muhammad then received Adharbaidjan, Armenia, 
and Mesopotamia with Mosul and the Arabian 
^Irak, as an independent prince with sovereignty 
over Sandjar in Khorasan, while Barkiyarul^ re¬ 
mained in possession of the other provinces. Ac¬ 
cording to the usual statement, Barkiyaruk died 
in Kabi*^ II 49S (December 1104). With him 
begins the decline of the Seldjiik kingdom. 

B il> i i r ap hy: Ibn I^allikan (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld), 109, (transl. by de Slane), i. 251; 
Ibn al-Athii* (ed. Tornberg), x. passim; Ibn 
Khaldun, v. 13 ct scq.\ \'ullers, Mir- 

chendi Htstona Se/J^c/in/:idi 7 nim^ Chap. x iv— 
XV.: Houtsma, Recucil de textes rclatifs a I'his- 
toire des Scldjoticides^ ii. 82—90, 255—262; 
Weil, G-.slJl, d. Chalifen^ iii. 134 et seq.\ 
Muller, Dcr Islam im Mor;ycn- iind Abendland^ 
ii. ii$_e£ seq, (K. V. Zeti'ersteen.) 

BARKUK, ai.-Mai.ik al-Zahir Saif al-DIn 
AL-^OthmanI AL-A’ELF.oriHAWl, was the first, if we 
neglect the brief reign of Baibars II [q. v.], of 
the line of Burdji Mamliiks on the throne of Egypt. 
The Emir Velbogha brought him to Cairo where 
he afterwards became one of the Mamluks of the 
sons of Sultan al-Ashraf Sha'^ban. He was instru¬ 
mental in the latter’s fall and became an Atabeg 
(generalissimo) under his son Hadjdjl. After over¬ 
coming all his rivals he was proclaimed Sultan in 
1382 (784) and was at once acknowledged on all 
sides. Some minor conspiracies were planned in 
Syria in the next few years by the governors who 
were always backed up by the Mongol princes, 
but were easily suppressed by the Sultan. The 
first real danger arose when Barkuk, harassed by 
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constant suspicions, attempted to depose Yelbo- 
gha, governor of Aleppo. The latter, warned in 
time, thwarted the Sultan’s plan, allied himself 
with the rebel governor of Malatiya, Mintash, and 
seized the towns of Tiipolis and Hama. Barkuk 
sent a great army against the rebels, and his 
general Itmi^ entered Damascus. In the spring 
of 1389 (791) armies met and through 

the desertion of several of the Sultan’s lieutenants 
the rebels won the day; Itmi^, pursued and cap¬ 
tured, had to give up Damascus with its foiti- 
fications. Yelbogha and Mintash collected all their 
forces and advanced against Egypt. The Sultan, 
a thorough coward, did not dare leave Cairo, 
so that the rebels met with no resistance. The 
Sultan’s supporters deserted him and he fled from 
the citadel and threw himself on Yelbogha's mercy, 
who treated him relatively well. Barkuk was sent 
to Karak as a prisoner by Yelbogha. H.adjdji who 
had been deposed by Barkuk now ascended the 
throne but without obtaining the slightest control 
over the actual affairs of state. Yelbogha lorded 
it over his ally Mintash too as far as he could. 
A conflict thus arose between the two conspi¬ 
rators; Yelbogha entrenched himself in the citadel 
and Minia^ below him in the Hasan mosque. 
Yelbogha was vanquished in the struggle and 
had to lleej he was taken and thrown into prison 
in Alexandria. Mintash had scarcely made his 
position in Egypt secure when the news arrived 
that Sultan Barkuk was free and collecting the 
malcontents in Syria. He defeated the governors 
of Damascus and Gaza who advanced against him 
and also the Beduin chief Nu^air so that he gained 
new adherents daily. Mintash advanced against 
him with a large army and met him to the south of 
Damascus. On the first day the greater part 
of Barkiil^'s aimy was put to flight but he was 
nevertheless able to seize the chief camp of his 
opponents and to take prisoner the Caliph as well 
as the Sultan HadjdjI. The battle was renewed 
next day and after heavy losses on both sides, 
Mintash had to retreat. Barkuk then went to Cairo 
where in the meanwhile his adherents had gained 
the upper hand. 

Barkuk was successful in appeasing his oppo¬ 
nents in Cairo, treating the deposed HadjdjI con¬ 
siderately and pardoning his fonner enemy Yel¬ 
bogha. Mintash’s resistance continued for two 
years longer in Syria, chiefly supported by the 
Beduin chief Nu^air; Mintash was finally captured 
and put to death by torture. Barkiik was not 
yet to be allowed to live in peace however; 
conspiracies and persecutions never ceased. The 
Sultan’s foreign policy wa-s a successful one; he 
was on friendly terms with the Ottoman Sultans 
Murad and Bayazid; while he was suspicious of 
the mighty Timur from the outset and preferred 
open enmity to insecure peace. He therefore had 
the ambassadors of Timur, who wished to con¬ 
clude a friendly treaty of commerce, murdered, 
welcomed Sultan Ahmad ibn Uwais whom Timur 
had driven out of Baghdad. To prepare to defend 
himself, he restored the defences of the Syrian 
fortresses as we know from inscriptions; his mea¬ 
sures were later shown to be quite insufficient 
against the onrush of the Mongols. Barkuk and 
Timur never actually came into conflict as the 
latter was too much occupied v ith other enemies. 
Always fearing for his own safety at home, Bar¬ 
kuk did not prove himself capable of permanently 


defending his lands abroad. His rule, which in 
general is highly praised by Arab authors for his 
piety and charitable foundations, was of little use 
to his kingdom. He died in 1398 (801) leaving 
vast estates behind him. 

Bibliography". Weil, GeschichU der Cha- 
lifen.^ iv. 541—556 and v. i—71 (where in the 
introduction, p. v'—viii. the Arab manuscripts 
are quoted). His complete biography is given 
in the Manhal al-safl. MS. Cairo 1113, C. 
316—337^. (M. SOEERNHEIM.) 

BARLAAAl and JOSAPHAT, the story of 
the conversion of the Indian prince 
Josaphat by the ascetic Barlaam, which has 
been recognised by Felix Liebrecht as a Christian 
version of an episode in the life of the Buddha. 
The book, which owes its popularity and in¬ 
fluence in the first place to the tales in it, is 
preserved in Greek, Arabic (several versions), 
Hebrew, Ethiopic, Armenian and Georgian as 
well as in many European editions. The Greek 
lomance of Barlaam was probably composed in 
Palestine at the monastery of Saint Sabas in the 
first half of the viiffi century. On this Greek 
original is based a Christian Arabic version from 
which a translation into Ethiopic was prepared. 
The oldest Arabic texts that have survived to us 
have no connection with the Greek romance 
houever; they appear to be ultimately derived 
from a Pahlavi original. Mention is made in the 
I’ihrist of a Kitab al~budd and a Kitab Yudasaf 
inufrad^ both of which were probably translated 
from a Pahlavi original which taught the Iranians 
the doctiine of Buddha (Yudasaf, for Budasaf = 
BoJhisattva, the title of the Indian king’s son 
before he attained the rank of Buddha). The A 7 A 7 ^ 
Yudasaf i^'a Balauhar mentioned in the Fihrist 
appears on the other hand to be based on a 
Christian version of the Buddhist story. Already 
composed in Pahlavi, this last, the third of the 
Arabic books mentioned in the/‘'///rD/, is now the 
prototype of all the Muhammadan versions that 
have survived and is substantially given in the 
te.xt of the Bombay edition. All trace of Christian 
dogma has been obliterated in it though its tone 
is not specifically Muhammadan. The Hebrew 
version also goes back to these Arabic texts. 

Bibliography'. Chauvin, Bibliographie des 
ouz'ragt’s arahes.^ iii. 83—112; E. Kuhn, Bar- 
laam and ycasaph {Abhandlungen der Bayri- 
schen Akadcmie.^ Band xx. 1897); Krumbacher, 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Litterattir’^ ^ 886— 
891; Hommel in Verhandliingcn des VII. Orien¬ 
tal. Co/igrcsscs.^ Semitiseke Sccticn (1888), 45— 
165; Rehatshek, fournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society A 7 5 ., xxii. et sec/."., Kitab Balauhar 
zca Biidhasaf fl ''l-mazoa^iz ual-aiuthal (Bombay 
1306); Zotenberg, Notice sur le livre de Bar¬ 
laam el Joasaph. accompagne d^extraits du textc 
grcc et des z-ersions arabe cl cthiopieniie {^No¬ 
tices el extraits.^ Vol. xxviii. i —166). 

(J. Horovitz.) 

BARMAKIDS (BarMFXIDEs), a Persian family, 
which produced the first Persian ministers of 
the Caliphate. “Barraak” was not a personal 
name but denoted the rank of hereditary chief priest 
in the temple of Nawbahar in Balkh. The lands 
belonging to the temple were aUo in the hands 
of this family. These estates comprised an area 
of about 740 square miles (8 farsakhs long by 
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4 broad), or somewhat more than the principalities 
of Lippe and Schaumburg-Lippe together. These 
estates or part of them remained the property of 
the Barmakids at a later period: Yakut (ii. 942) 
says of the “large and rich” village of Rawan, 
east of Balkh that it was in the possession of 
Yahya b. IQialid. As the name shows (Sanskr. 
nava vihara = new monastery) this temple was a 
Buddhist monastery; it is described as such in 
the vii'h century A. D. by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiian-Cuang {Alemoires stir les con/recs cccidcntales^ 
trad, par St. Julien, i. 30 ct scq.^ and Histoii e 
de la vie de Hiotten-Thsang, p. 64): it was even 
known to some of the Arab geographers, like Ibn 
al-Fakih (ed. de Goeje, p. 322) that the Naw- 
bahar was devoted to the worship of idols (^ibddal 
al-awthdn) and not of fire; and setting aside 
some exaggerations, the description given by Ibn 
al-Fakih exactly fits a Buddhist vihara. For obvious 
reasons the Persians wished to bring this famous 
family of Persian origin into connection with the 
traditions of the Sasanian Empire; the Buddhist 
cloister was transformed into a fire temple (cf. 
e. g. Yakut, iv. 819 et rry.), its foundation was 
attributed to the Persian kings of antiquity, and 
its chief priests declared to be descendants of 
the ministers of the Sasanian kingdom {Siyds a t- 
Ndmah. ed. Schefer, p. 151). These notions, wide 
spread in the later literature, which have influenced 
not only local tradition {Fadtfil Balkh in .Schefer’s 
Chreslomathie fersane ^ i. 71) but also modern 
scholarship (Browne, A Literary History of Persia^ 
p. 257) may not have arisen before the reign of 
Harun al-Rashid. It is not impossible that Ibn al- 
Mukaffa', being a Persian, had put forth similar 
statements. His contemporary Khalid of course did 
not possess any such power under Abu ’ 1 -Abbas 
and Mansur as YahyS afterwards did under Harun, 
but his position, from which through his gene¬ 
rosity, his whole house derived benefits (Ibn al- 
Falflh, p. 317), was nevertheless dazzling enough 
to bring about a perversion of national traditions 
in favour of the Baimakids. 

According to Baladhorl (ed. de Goeje, p. 409) 
Nawbahar was destroyed in the reign of Mu'avviya 
probably soon after the year 42 = 663-664 (cf. 
Marquart, Erdnshahr^ p. 69); Tabari however 
makes the native prince Nizak pray in Nawbahar 
as late as the year 90 (708-709). On the fate of 
the last Barmak, the father of Khalid. and his 
predecessors we possess only legendary accounts. 
Even Ibn Khallikan was no longer able to decide 
whether Barmak ever adopted Islam. According 
to Ibn al-FakIh (p. 324) Khalid was the son of 
this Barmak and of a daughter of the prince of 
Saghaniyan. Tabari (ii. 1181) gives an account 
of a campaign by Kutaiba b. Muslim against re¬ 
bels in Balkh in the year 86 (705); the wife of 
the chief priest is said to have been among the 
prisoners and to have spent a night with '^Abd 
Allah brother of Kutaiba and to have become 
pregnant with Hialid on that night: she was 
set free with the other prisoners the next day. 
What Tabari adds on the origin of this story 
shows that it was invented by “^Abd Allah’s sons, 
not, as has been supposed to honour the Persian 
with an Arab genealogy but to obtain for the Arab 
family the advantages of relationship to the in¬ 
fluential favourite of the Caliphs. It is not impos¬ 
sible^ however that in this story we have an ap¬ 
proximately correct date for Khalid’s birth; the 


year of his death is given as 165 (781-782); he 
must then have been about 75 years old. His 
father Barmak was skilled in astronomy and phi¬ 
losophy as well as in medecine and cured the 
prince Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik of an illness 
(Tabau, I. c.). This last statement shows that Bar¬ 
mak had gone from his home to the Caliph’s 
court; according to later .accounts this took place 
in the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik in 86 (705), the 
year of the latter's death. He appears to have 
afterwards returned home. In 107 (725-726) by 
the orders,.of the governor Asad b. ‘Abd Allah 
he rebuilt Balkh which had been destroyed (Ta¬ 
bari, ii. 1490). 

We know almost as little about Khalid’s birth 
and education; even as to when and how he won 
the favour of the caliph .Abu 'l-AAbbas, nothing 
is told us. He was on such intimate terms with 
the Caliph that his daughter was nursed by the 
Caliph’s wife and the latter’s daughter by Khalid’s 
wife (Tabari, ii. 840). After 132 (749-750) we 
find him at the head of the Dlwan al-Kharadi; 
in some authorities he is also called vizier (Mas- 
‘udl, Kiidb al-Tanbih^ p. 340 and 342; Fragm. 
hist. MruA, ed. de Goeje, p. 215 and 268) Khalid 
ajjpears to have Ireen the first writer {A'atib') in 
whose tenure of office the holder attained the 
rank of minister. .Abu Salaraa, the first “vizier ot 
the house of Muhammad” is not mentioned among 
the “writer.s” and was a vizier rather in the 
sense in which this word is used in the Korean 
(xx. 30 et scijl) and placed in the mouth of e. g. 
the Caliph Abu Bakr in historical works (cf. e. g. 
Tabari, i. 1817, 2140, ,,). Even Khalid was 

not a vizier in the later sense of the word and 
distingui.shed himself not only by able government 
and wise counsels but also by warlike deeds. Under 
the leadership of-Abu Muslim and his general Kah- 
taba b. -Shablb he took the side of the house of 
the Prophet in the wars against the Omaiyads; 
between 148 (765) and 152 (769) as governor of 
Tabaristan he destroyed the principality of_AIas- 
mughan at .Mount Demawend (cf. Marquart, Erdn- 
shahi\ p. 128). After this victory the people of 
Tabari.stan are .said to have represented Khalid 
and the siege-artillery used by him in the siege, 
on their shields (Ibn al-P’akih, p. 314). Even in 
his old age in the year 163 (779-780) he disting¬ 
ui.shed himself at the capture of the Greek fort¬ 
ress of .Samalii (Tabari iii. 497). 

We first find Khalid mentioned as the adviser 
of the Caliph Mansur in the stories of the foun¬ 
dation of Baghdad (146 = 763-764) and the al¬ 
leged abdication cf the heir to the throne, ‘Isa b. 
Musa in 147(764-765). Besides numerous buildings 
in Haglidad, the foundation of the town of Man- 
sura in Tabaristan is attributed to him during his 
governorship. Shortly before the death of the 
Caliph Mansur he was appointed governor of 
Mawsil (Mosul) after the Caliph had asked him 
for 2,700,000 dirhems, and his son A’ahya, go¬ 
vernor of Adharbaidjan. It is related that the in¬ 
habitants of Mawsil had never respected any go¬ 
vernor so much as Khalid although he never 
resorted to severe punishments. According to 
Mas'udl {MitrudJ^ vi. 361) none of his descen¬ 
dants equalled him in noble qualities. 

His son Yahya, according to Ibn Khallikan, 
died on the 3‘^'1 Muharram I90 = 29tl' November 
805 at the age of 70 or 74 so that he must have 
been born in 120 (738) or some years earlier. 
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Unlike his father he was distinguished only as a 
governor and minister 5 no warlike exploits are 
related of him; of his numerous public works the 
Sihan canal at Basra (Tabari, iii. 645; Baladhorl, 
p. 363) is specially noted. In the reign of al- 
Mahdl the young prince Harun was entrusted to 
his care in 161 (777-778)- After 163 (779-780), 
he was at the head of the chancellory {Dtivan 
al-ras'ail) of the prince, who was then appointed 
governor of the west (all the provinces west of 
the Euphrates) with Armenia and Adharbaidjan. 
During the brief reign of the Caliph al-Hadi, 
Vahya as an adherent of the young prince whom 
they wished to force to renounce the succession, was 
in danger of his life; after the accession of Harun 
al-Rashid, Yahya the Barnaakid, whom the Caliph 
still always called “father”, was appointed vizier 
with unrestricted powers and wdth the help of 
his sons Fadl and DjaTar (his two other sons, 
Musa and Muhammad are more rarely mentioned) 
ruled the kingdom for seventeen years (786—803). 

Of the two sons mentioned, Fadl, who was 
born in 148 (765-766) was the elder and also 
the more important. From 176 (792-793) till 
180 (796-797) he w’as at the head of a governor¬ 
ship which comprised the provinces of Pjibal, 
labaristan, Dunbaw’and, and Kumis and for a 
time also, Armenia and Adharbaidjan; from 178 
(794-795) till 179 (795-796) he was also governor 
of Khoiasan. Va^Qbl ii. 516) says that he 

was unfortunate in his fighting in Armenia 
(strictly in Daghestan); on the other hand he is 
credited with such deeds in lUioiasan as he could 
scarcely have performed in the brief period of 
his governorship. He is said to have raised an 
army of 500,000 (!) men from the native popula¬ 
tion for the Caliph of whom 20,000 were sent to 
Baghdad and the others retained in Khoiasan 
(Tabari, iii. 631), and to have also won several 
great victories and built many mosques and Ribat. 
He dug a new canal in Bal^ (Schefer, Chresto^ 
niathie persane^ i. 71 and 88) and built a new 
Friday-mosque in Bukhara; he was the first to 
have lamps brought into the mosques in Ramadan 
(Narshakhl ed. Schefer, p. 48). Mas'^udi 
vi- 363) also tells us that in the earlier days of 
his governorship, Fadl was only occupied with 
hunting and frivolous pleasures and only reformed 
after receiving a letter from his father! 

Of Dja'far who later became more renowned 
in popular story (he was 37 years old at his death and 
born about 1-50 = 767) only his beautiful writing, 
his eloquence and his knowledge of astronomy are 
praised; he is also mentioned as a leader of 
fashion and introduced the custom of wearing 
cravats as he had rather a long neck (Djahiz, 
Bayan^ ii. 151). His intimacy with the Caliph, 
which did not at all please Yahya, is attributed 
to a notorious Oriental vice (Tabari, ill. 676). 
Except for a short journey to Syria in the year 
180 (796-797) where he had to make peace 
among the Arab tribes who were fighting among 
themselves, as had his brother Musa four years 
earlier, he appears never to have been separated 
from the Caliph and even on this occasion he 
gave vent to his sorrow and his desire for reu¬ 
nion in extravagant language (Tabari, iii. 642). 
He was several times appointed governor of large 
provinces by his princely patron, but these were 
always ruled by hi$ deputies. It cannot be ascer¬ 
tained from the authorities w’hether he ever ac¬ 


tually conducted the business of state as a mi¬ 
nister or what buildings or other works were 
executed by him; the only trace of his influence 
is the fact that his name appears on the coins 
of the Caliph. 

Even his father does not seem to have been at 
all as powerful during his seventeen years’ rule 
as is stated. In the first years of bis tenure of 
office he had to give an account of his govern¬ 
ment to Khaizuran (died 173 = 789-790), mother 
of the Caliph- Immediately after the death of his 
mother the Caliph deprived the young DjaTar of 
the seal which he carried and entrusted a great 
part of the business to Fadl b. RabY, later the 
opponent and successor of the Barmakids; the same 
Fadl was appointed head chamberlain {hac^ib') in 
179 (795-796) in place of the Barmakid Muham¬ 
mad b. Khalid. The appointment of '^All b. Tsa 
b. Mahan as governor of Khorasan was also made 
against the will of the vizier (Tabari, iii. 702). 
On the pilgrimage of the year 181 (beginning of 
798) Yahya obtained leave to resign and to remain 
in Mecca (Tabari, iii. 646), but returned in the 
following year to Baghdad and seems again to 
have taken over the reins of government. 

From these statements it is clear that the fall 
of the Barmakids had long been premeditated and 
was not due to any sudden impulse of the Caliph. 
In the fii’St night of Safar 187 (29''^ January 803) 
DjaTar was slain by command of the Caliph and 
immediately after, Yahya and his other three sons 
were thrown into prison and their goods confis¬ 
cated. The relatives of the minister were allowed 
their freedom; Muhammad b. Khalid (brother of 
Yahya) and his family were in no wise harmed. 
Ilaiun had the head of the dead DjaTar placed 
on the “middle" bridge of Ba gh dad and the two 
halves of his body impaled on the other two 
bridges. The minister and his sons remained under 
supervision in the town of Rakka. Both Yahya 
and Fadl died before the Caliph; of the fate of 
Musa and Muhammad nothing is known, TmrSn 
b. MQsa seems to have been the only grandson 
of the vizier to distinguish himself. In the year 
196 (811-812) he is mentioned as defending the 
ancient Sasanian town of al-Mada^in against 
Madman’s army (Tabari, iii. 859 et seq.) and he 
again appears in 216 (831) as deputy governor 
of the province of Sind (ibid., iii. 1105). Abu 
'I-Kasim "^Abbas b. Muhammad Barmaki is men¬ 
tioned as one of the last viziers of the Samanids 
(Barthold, Turkestan ixj epcchit mongolskogo na- 
shestvija^ ii. 278, following Gardizl); whether this 
“Barmakid” belonged to the same family is not 
related. .Again in the v^*^ (xi'^‘) century we find 
a Danishmand Hasan Barmaki mentioned going 
several times as envoy from the C^aznawids to 
the court of the Caliph (BaihakI, ed. Morley, 
p. 441 ct seqP). The famous translator of the 
Khiidai-Nama^ Muhammad b. Djahm al-BaimakI 
was probably only a client of the family, as has 
been suggested, and so was the astrologer men¬ 
tioned by Tabari (iii. 497 et scq^ in his account 
of the events of the year 163 (779-780). 

In the present state of our knowledge it is 
hardly possible to give a fair appreciation of the 
part played by the Barmakids or of their virtues 
and faults. They are traditionally represented as 
pious Muhammadans, famed for their pilgrimages 
and buildings; on the other hand they are accused 
by their opponents of indifference to Islam and 
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its teaching. In a poem quoted by DjShiz {Bayan^ 
ii. 150) from an unnamed author and ascribed by 
Ibn Kutaiba (^Uyun al-akhbar^ P' Brockel- 

mann) to the philologist Asmai it is said: ‘‘When 
in an assembly any thing irreligious is said, the 
faces of the Barmakids light up; but when a 
verse from the KoYan is quoted in their presence, 
they tell stories from the book of Marwak'’ (on 
this book cf. Hamza, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 41). An¬ 
other poet (Baya/i and loc. cit ) says of 

himself that he builds mosques only as a pastime 
and at heart he cares as little for such things as 
Yahya b. Khalid. Mansur is said to have accused 
his minister IGialid of sympathy with Persian 
national feeling (TabarT, iii. 320); Yahya is said 
by Tabari (iii. 572 t’/ sc^.) to have been accused 
by al-Hadi of infidelity probably Harun 

would have justified his decision by such accu¬ 
sations though nothing is said by the authorities 
on this point; that the fall of the Barmakids is 
connected with a return to the traditions of the 
true Islam is proved by the fact that after 187 
the coins do not bear the names of the Caliph 
or his heir as had been usual since the reign of 
al-MahdI. 

That the Barmakids enriched not only the state 
but also the clients of their house is not denied 
by their partisans. For reasons that are quite 
comprehensible historians have always been favou¬ 
rably inclined to the “people of the quilP’ {ahl 
al’Kalani)', history, therefore, even apart from the 
accounts of patriotic Persian writers, has lavished 
much extravagant praise on the Barmakids, w’ho 
are frequently regarded as the founders of this 
class, and been silent on many of their misdeeds. 
We should not place too much reliance on the 
statement that the reign of Harun al-Rashfd is 
regarded as the “golden prime” of the Caliphate 
(Tabari, iii. 577 et seq^ or that Harun only 
reigned well so long as he had the Barmakids 
around him, as some historians further inform us 
(Mas^udi, Tanbih^ p. 346; Fra^m, hist, ylnib.^ 
p. 309). Yet in both instances the verdict of the 
historians is confirmed by popular tradition; and 
it is weighty testimony to the noble qualiiiC'. of 
these Persians that they should be extolled by 
an Arab patriot of the old school like the author 
of the Kitab al~a^dni and that they should have 
been able to create order even in a province so 
thoroughly Arab as Syria. 

Bibliography’. Diya al-Din Barni, yfMAT/w 
Barmakiydn.^ in Schefer's Chrestomathie persane.^ 
ii. p. 2—54; Mas^tidi, MurudJ al-dhahab.^ vi. 
361 et seq.., 386 et scj.\ Ibn Khallikdn, transl. 
de Slane, i. 301 et scq.\ ii. 459 ct seq.’.^ iv. 103 
et scq. Cf. also Tabari (see Index) and the other 
authorities quoted above. (W. Barthold.) 
BARNIK (Berenice). [See penc.hazi.] 
BARODA, a native state of India, in 
Gudjarat, consisting of four detached portions 
w'ithin the Bombay Presidency; the ruler is a 
Maratha, bearing the family name of Gaikwar. 
Area: 8,099 sq. m.; pop. (1901): 1,952692, of 
wdiom 165,014 were Muhammadans; revenue: Rs. 
1,64,86,000. The city of Baroda, on the Vish- 
wamitri river — pop. (1901); 103^790 — w’as of 
^luhammadan foundation, as shewn by its walls. 
The Gaikwars always had m their service Mu¬ 
hammadan Sardars and Arab and Kuhilla mercena¬ 
ries, whose descendants are supported by the 
state to this day. The Gaikwars have also kept 


up the custom of attending the Muharram festival 
in state; and there is preserved a carpet made 
by the order of Khande Rao (Gaikwar 1856— iSqo)., 
and intended for the tomb of Muhammad at Me¬ 
dina, valued at £ 400,000. “The field is in seed 
pearls, the arabesque designs in blue and red 
being worked out in English glass beads wdth 
medallions and rosettes of diamonds, rubies, eme¬ 
ralds, freely dispersed” (Sir George Watt, Indian 
Art at Delhi.^ ^903^ p. 444). 

Bibliography’. Baroda Gazetteer (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1908). (J. S. Cotton.) 

BARR (a.), “pious” “good”; with the article, 
one of the 99 names of Allah: the “gracious”; 
for other meanings of the word see the dictio¬ 
naries. 

al-BARRADI (Abu ’l-Fadl Abu 'l-Kasim b. 
IbrahIm al-BarradI .al-Dammari), belonged to 
Dammar on the Dj ebel-Xefusa and lived some 
time there: he afterwards settled in Djerba, where 
he died. His biography gives no dates but as al- 
Bariadi had, among other teachers, Abu Sakin 
'Amir al-ShamakhI w'ho died in 792 (1390), it is 
probable that he flourished at the end of the 
viii^^h and beginning of the ix^' century A. II. 
His chief work is the KitZih al-Djaiodhir al- 
Aliintakdt a supplement to the Tabakat allClama 
of Abu ‘i-Abbas Ahmad al-Sa'id, in which he 
resumes, from the .-Vbadi point of view, the history 
of the early period of Hlam down to the reign 
of the Ro-st.rmid Imam of Tahert (Tagdemt) Mu¬ 
hammad 1 Aflah. He closes his work with a ca¬ 
talogue of the books of the sect, which has been 
edited and translated by A. de Motylinski {^Lcs 
livres sacres de la scete abadhite.^ Algiers 1889 
p. 6—20). The Kitab aIDjawdhir has been litho¬ 
graphed in Cairo in 1306 .A. H. 

Bibliography. Al-ShamakhT, Kitab al- 
Siyar (Constantinople, n. d.) p. 974-975: de 
Motylinski, Les livres sacres de la secte abadhitc 
p. 33—36. (Rene B.asset.) 

BARSBEY, al-Mal:k al-Ashraf Saif al-DIn, 
Sultan of P'gypt, was enrolled among the Mam- 
luks of Sultan Barkuk, under Mu^aiyad Shaikh 
(1412—1421 = 815—S24) Governor of Tripolis; 
on the latter's death he was imprisoned, ])ut was 
soon released by Sultan Tatar and appointed 
Dawadar and tutor to his son. Tatar died soon 
afterwards, having previously appointed Harsbey 
and Djanibev al-vSiifi, regents for hij> son w’ho 
was still a minor. After disposing of Djanibey 
— he was thrown into prison in Alexandria — 
Bar-ibey deposed Tatar's son Muhammad and 
ascended the throne in 1422 (825). At first he 
was very popular for lie deprived the non-Moslems 
of their offices and laid down strict regulations 
as to their dress to distinguish them from Mos¬ 
lems. He abolished the custom of kissing the 
ground in front of him at an audience. Djanibey 
escaped from Alexandria and his partisans were 
severely dealt with; revolts in Syria were put 
down with the utmost cruelty. After overcoming 
the rebels, the Sultan resolved to put down the 
pirates and to deprive them of their base, the 
Island of Cyprus. After two successful expedi¬ 
tions he vigorously prosecuted his efforts to ob¬ 
tain a permanent hold on the island. A strong 
force landed in Cyprus and the Egyptian troops 
defeated the army of King Janus sent against 
them in 1426 (S30) and captured him while the 
Cypriote fleet did not dare attack the Egyptian 
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ships to save the king’s life. Janus was brought 
to Cairo heavily fettered and carried through the 
streets in triumph to Barsbey. but afterwards re¬ 
leased through the intermediary of the Venetian 
consul, for a high ransom and a promise to re¬ 
cognise the Sultan as overlord. The Sultan also 
made a treaty of peace with the Knights of St. 
John in Rhodes. 

The Sharif of Mecca *who had declined to re¬ 
cognise the Sultan’s suzerainty was conquered in 
1424 (827) and had to pay tribute, as had his 
successor Barakat in 1426 (829) and to hand 
over the revenues of the harbour of Djidda to 
the Sultan. In order to increase these the Indian 
merchants were well treated so that the harbour 
of Aden suffered heavy losses. Barsbey forbade 
his Egyptian merchants to bring Egyptian or 
European wares to Djidda and thus forced the 
Indians to buy these wares from his officials at 
prices arbitrarily fixed by himself. All merchants 
wherever they came from, thus had to pay 
custom duties to Egypt on their wares. He also 
levied an export duty on the Indian wares which 
had been bought by merchants from Syria or 
Egypt. The Sultan, always in want of money 
through his unbounded extravagance, tried all sorts 
of means of making money. He was constantly 
altering the rate of exchange of gold and silver 
to his own advantage, prohibiting the currency 
of foreign coins so that he might buy them cheaply 
and then reintroduce them as currency again. He 
forbade the importation of Indian spices and 
bought them cheaply so as to sell them again 
at a great profit as there was no competi¬ 
tion. The Venetians however would not put up 
with this monopoly of the spice trade; they made 
a demonstration with their fleet and forced him 
to grant a more favourable treaty of commerce, 
only the pepper monopoly being left in his 
hands. The kings of Castile and .Aragon whose 
remonstrances were of no avail, captured 20 Mu¬ 
hammadan ships. Barsbey also monopolised the 
manufacture of sugar and even forebade the plan¬ 
ting of sugar cane for a period. The enhanced 
price of this product by the Sultan was felt all 
the more, because it was used as a remedy against 
the plague. The Sultan gradually brought all 
trade to a standstill by prohibiting the sale to 
private individuals of Syrian manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, wood and grain: the fiee sale of cattle 
was forbidden so that famine arose even in y^ears 
of plenty. Egypt became in many parts almost 
depopulated by Barsbey’s selfish rule as well as 
by the plague. Women were insolently treated 
by the Mainluks so that the Sultan had to forbid 
them to go out on festive occasions (see article 
Cakmak): the peasants were deprived of their 
horses by the inspectors of the War Office and 
enormous charges laid upon them. The plague 
which devastated the land was regarded by the 
Sultan as a punishment from Allah and he there¬ 
fore harassed the Christians and Jews and prohi¬ 
bited women from going out of doors so that 
they could not discharge their domestic duties. 

In Syria since 1429 (832) military operations 
had practically never ceased. In the background 
was Shah Rukh, Timur’s son, exasperated by the 
ignominious treatment of his envoys in Cairo as 
well as by the refusal of the Sultan to allow him 
to share in the decoration of the Kadja. He there¬ 
fore supported Kara A'elek, a prince of the Tur¬ 


komans of the White Sheep against whom Bars¬ 
bey had to fight continually. The princes of Dhu 
’ 1 -Kadr again quarrelled with the Sultan and his 
bitterest enemy was Djanibey who appeared again 
in 1435 (639) and constantly incited the wrath 
of his opponents against Barsbey. In the end 
however Barsbey was victorious: Kara Yelek lost 
his life in battle and the prince of Karaman who 
was protected by Barsbey made peace with the 
Ottoman Sultan Murad so that Barsbey was easily 
able to overcome the princes of Dhu ’ 1 -Kadr: 
Djanibey was slain by a son of Kara Yelek and 
the other sons submitted to the Sultan. Barsbey 
did not long survive his success. An illness car¬ 
ried him off in 1438 (842) after he had appointed 
his son Yusuf as his successor and the Emir 
Cakmak as regent. 

Bibliography'. Weil, GescJiichte der Cha~ 
lifefi.^ v. 164—214; Muir, Mai?ieliike or Slave 
Dynasty of Egypt^ 137—148; Al-Manhal al~ 
Safj^ Cairo MS. iil3, I f. 307’—313^; Ibn 
lyas (Bulak), passim. (M. Sobernheim.) 
BARSHAWISH, an Arabic corruption of the 
Greek (Viillers, Lexicon pers. lat. voca¬ 

lises Parsiy 5 wush) i. e. the constellation of Per¬ 
seus on which see Kazwlm (ed. Wiistenfeld) i. 
33 and Ideler, Untersuchungen uber den Vrspning 
tind die Bcdetitung der Sternnamen., 86 et seq, 
BARSISA. The story of Barsisa is always con¬ 
nected with Korean, lix, 16, . , . ‘‘like the devil 
when he said to the man \or to man]: ^Disbe¬ 
lieve’, then, when he had disbelieved, he said, 
**Lo, I am clear of thee, lo, 1 fear .Allah, the 
Lord of the Worlds.” This is explained by the 
commentators in three ways: — of man in ge¬ 
neral; of the story of how the devil misled Abu 
Djahl at the battle of Badr (cf. Korean, viii, 50 
and Ibn Hicham, p. 474); of a certain monk or 
devotee. The following commentators give the first 
two explanations only: — Zamakhsharl (d. 538); 
Razi (d. 606), Mafatih.^ viii, 132 of Cairo ed. of 
130S; Naisaburi (d. ab. 710), margin of Tabari, 
Tafsit\ xxviii, 33 — he follows Razi closely; 
.Abu Su'^iid (d. 982), margin of Razi, viii, 258. 
But the older exegetical tradition prefers the third 
explanation, which is some form, shorter or longer, 
of the following story. There was a devotee {rahib.^ 
^abid.^ kass.^ of the children of Israel or otherwise) 
living in his cell, who had long (sixty years, etc.) 
withstood Satan. At length he falls with a woman 
who is brought or comes to him (she is a shep¬ 
herdess, a neighbour's daughter, a princess, sister 
of four or three brothers, ill, possessed, left in 
his charge). She becomes pregnant, and, to con¬ 
ceal his sin, he kills and buries her in his house 
or under a tree. The stoiies vary as to how far 
back the machinations of Satan extend. Some tell 
that he possesses the woman that she may be 
brought to be healed. Others, that he tempts the 
devotee to sin with her after she has been brought. 
Others, that he only points out the escape by 
killing her. Then Satan reveals the crime, in a 
dream or otherwise; this is verified by finding the 
body and its condition; the devotee is taken and 
led away to death; Satan reveals himself to the 
devotee as his temptor and offers deliverance if 
he will worship him. The devotee does so, and 
Satan retires, uttering the words of the Korean. 
Four versions of this are given by Tabari (d. 310; 
Tafstt\ xxviii, 31^/ seqi) going back to ^Ali, to 
Ibn Mas'Ud, to Ibn ‘^Abbas and to Tamils. But in 
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the Kanz al-umnial (ed. Hyderabad, 1312, i, 
p. 268, 4663) there is still earlier authority 

than Tabari. The story is told from ‘^Abd al- 
Razzak Ibn Hammam (d. 211) in his Diami'^ 
from Ishak b. Rahawaih (d. 233) in his Aliisnad^ 
from Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241) on Znhd^ from 
‘^Abd b. Hamid (d. 249) in his Miisnad^ from 
Bukhari (d. 256) in his Tart^. After Tabari, 
according to the Kanz^ the story was told by 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, known as Ibn al-Mundhir 
(d. 318?) by Abii '"Abd Allah Muhammad, known 
as al-Hakim (d. 405) in his Mustadrak^ by Ahmad 
b. Musa, kno%vn as Ibn Mardawaih (d. 416) and 
by BaihakI (d. 458) in his Skrab al-Jmdfi. In a 
marginal note to the Djamt^ al-bayan of Mu'^In 
b. Safi (ed. Delhi, 1296, p. 469) Ba^awi(d. 516) 
is said to have told the story with the name ; 
Barsisa, but that had already been done by Abu 
Laith al-Samarkandl (d. 375 or 383) in his Tan- 
bih al-ghaiHin. For his form of the story see Gold- 
ziher-Landberg, Legcnde vom Monch Barsha pp. 6 
et st'q. There also is given the story as told by 
KazwInI (ed. Wustenfeld, I, 36S) and by Ab- 
shrhi in the Mustatj'af^ chap. Ixiv. Baidawl has a 
mere reference to a rahib^ but SuyutI, to judge 
from a marginal note to the Djavii^ al-bayan^ 
must have much on the story in his Durr al~ 
mantjiur. To the Tabari authorities he added, from 
BaihakI, that it was told by Ibn Umama directly 
from the Prophet. By far the fullest form is in 
the Sira^ a/-munir of Sharbini (d. 997, iv, 
243 et seq, of ed. of 1299) ''hich professes to be 
derived, through an “^Ata, from Ibn ^Abbas but is 
quite different from the form ascribed to Ibn ‘^Abbas 
in Tabari. It is very close to the longer narra¬ 
tive given by Goldziher-Landberg from the Forty 
Vezirs (ed. Stambul, 1303, pp. 120—126) in which 
collection the legend had found a permanent 
resting place in 850. In that edition of the Forty 
Vezirs the story is different and much fuller than 
in the texts translated by Petis de la Croix and 
by Gibb. Finally, it forms one of the anecdotes 
in Kalyubl's Kawadir (N®. 52, p. 20 of ed. of 
1324). Through different forms of \X\t Forty Vezirs 
the story passed into Europe and became even¬ 
tually the .source of M. G. I.evvis's Ambrosio cr 
the Monk, But the pre-Muslim source of the story 
is still unknown. It is told all over the Muslim 
world. Goldziher-Landberg found it in Hadramawt; 
Hartmann (^Dcr islamischc Orient,, i, 23 et scq.) 
found it localized in the province of Aleppo; Ibn 
Batata (i. p. 26) found a Kasr of Bar'^Is the ^dbid 
east of Alexandria, on the road from Tripoli. For 
further references see Chauvin, Bibliographic arahe,, 
viii, pp. 12^ seq, (D. B. M.\ci)ONAI.d.) 

BARUDJIRD (BURuryiKD) a town in La- 
ristan, south of Hamadhan. Here the Seldjuk 
Barkiyaruk [q. v.] defeated Turkan Khatlin in 
485 (1093) and he died here in 498 (1104). 

Bib li ogr ap hy \ Yakut, Mn^djatn^ i. 596; 
le Strange, The Lands of the Easterfi Cali¬ 
phate.^ 200 et seq. \ de Bode, Travels in Liiri- 
stan and Arabistan,^ ii. 302 ei seq. 

BARZAKH, a Persian and Arabic word meaning 
“obstacle” “hindrance” “separation”. It 
is found three times in the Korean (xxiii. 1025 
Iv. 20 and XXV. 55) and is interpreted some times 
in a moral and some times in a concrete sense. 
In verse 102 of Sura xxiii the godless beg to 
be allowed to return to earth to accomplish the 
good they have left undone during their lives; 


but there is a barzakh in front of them barring 
the way. Zamakhsharl here explains the word by 
hd'il., an obstacle and interprets it in a moral 
sense: a prohibition by God; other commenta¬ 
tors take the word more in a physical sense; the 
barzakh is a barrier between hell and paradise 
or else the grave which lies between this life and 
the next. In the two other passages of the Korean 
it is a question of two seas, or great stretches of 
water, one fresh, the other salt, between which 
there is a barzakh which prevents their being 
mixed. The same thing is mentioned in verse 
62 of Sura xxvii and in this passage the word 
hddjiz or hindrance takes the place of barzakh. 
The commentators say that there is here an 
allusion to the fresh waters of the Shatt al-L\rab 
which flow a great distance out into the Salt 
sea without mixing with it; the impediment here 
is the effect of a law of nature established 
by God. 

In eschatology, the word barzakh is used to 
describe the boundary of the world of human 
beings which consist of the heavens, the earth 
and the nether regions and its separation from 
the world of pure s-pirits and God. See the pic¬ 
tures representing this conception in the McLrifet 
Xania of IbrMiIm HakkI (Bulak 1251, 1255); cf. 
also Carra de Vaiix, Fragments d'eschatologie 
mnsulmane. 

The same expression is also found in the phi¬ 
losophy known as “illuminating” (al-hikma al- 
mashrikiyoi). It theie denotes the dark substances 
i. e. bodies: the barzakh or the body is dark by 
nature and only becomes light on receiving the 
light of the spirit. The celestial spheres are 
“animated” or “living” barzaMi-, inanimate bodies 
on the other hand are dead ^barzakh'*' (Cf. our 
Article La Philosophic illuminative d''apres Suhra- 
■zcardi Mcqtoul in the fournal Asiatique., Jan.- 
Febr. 1902. (B. Cakra dp: Vaux.) 

BARZAND, a town in the north east of Adhar- 
baidjan. According to the mediaeval Arab geogra¬ 
phers it belonged to the district of Mtighan, the 
extensive marshy plain between the river al-Ras 
(Araxcs) in the north, the Talish mountains in 
the south and the Caspian sea in the east. Al¬ 
though many authorities on Aiab geography (cf. 
e. g. Yakut, loc. citi) place Barzand in Armenia, 
this appears to be due to a confusion with 
Barzan^ (south cast of Bardjia’^a); on the latter 
cf. le Strange, op. cit. p. 178, 230. Barzand was 
14 parasangs (Yakut 15) — about 50 (or 54) 
miles distant from southern Ardabil. When Haidar 
b. Kawus Afshin (see above p. 177), Caliph Mu'^- 
tasim’s general, was engaged in putting down the 
dangerous revolt under Babek of the Khurra- 
miya sect in 220—222 (835—837), he made his 
ba'.e at Barzand then deserted and rebuilt the 
town. In the period following it attained consi¬ 
derable prosperity. Ibn Hawkal (367 =: 37 ^) 
cribes it as a large town; MukaddasI ( 375 — 9 ^ 5 ) 
praises the well frequented bazaars there, in 
which the wares of the surrounding districts 
destined for export were stored. By the time of 
Mustawfl (740= *340) Barzand had already sunk 
to the level of an unimportant village and as such 
I still exists to-day (Berzend: situation: 39*^ N. lat.; 
j 472/3' E. long. Greenw.). 

Bibliography', Bibl. Geogr. arab. (ed. de 
I Goeje), passim; Yakut, Mu^^am,, i. 562; Abu 
' T-Fida (ed. Paris), p. 402; Baladhori (ed. de 
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Goeje), p. 329; le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (1905), p. 175-176; Weil, 
Gesch. der Chalifen^ ii. 298, Note 2 (reads 
wrongIy_ Be^rend). (M. Streck.) 

BARZU-NAMAH a Persian epic poem, an 
imitation and continuation of Firdausi’s Shahnamah; 
the author is unknown but it probably dates from 
the v'h (xitli) or the beginning of the vi* (xii'h) 
century. It belongs to the Rustam and Sidjistan 
cycle and describes the adventures of Barzu, son 
of Suhrab and grandson of Rustam; as these are 
merely variants of the adventures of Suhrab and 
Djahangir, Noldeke has suggested that the poem 
is purely an invention of the poet and is not 
based on popular tradition. It treats at great 
length of the wars against the Slavs who are 
represented as Dev (their king is the Zltv Siklab). 
The episode of the Turanian singer Susan, who 
by a ruse, captures the principal Iranian heroes 
and sends them in chains to the camp of Afrasiyab 
has often been regarded as a separate work. Some 
fragments of the text have been published by 
Turner Macan (Shdhndmah^ iv. 2166—2296), Kose- 
garten (^Mines de I'Orient v. 309) and Vullers 
{Chrest. Schahnam.^ p. 87 et seql). 

Bibliography. J. Mohl, Le Livre des Rois.^ 
Pref. p. Ixiv et seq. ; Noldeke in the Grundr. 
d. iron. Philol.^ ii. 209; Ethe, p. 234; Vit¬ 
torio Rugarli, Siisen la cantatrice.^ episodio del 
Libro di Bersti: Giorn. della Soc. As. ital.., xi. 
1897 et s^eq^ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

al-BASASIRI, Abu ’l-Harixh Arslan, called 
al-Muzaffar, a Turkish general under the last 
Buyids and military governor of Baghdad. When 
the vizier of the Caliph al-Ka’im bi Amr Allah, 
the Ibn Muslima known by the title of Ra^is al- 
Ru^asa was seeking to call in the help of the 
Seldjuks against the Shrtte Buyids, he naturally 
came into conflict with al-BasasIri. The latter left 
Baghdad when Toghrul Beg entered it in 447 
(1055) but he found an opportunity to return 
some years later in 450 (end of 1058) and to 
revenge himself on the 'Abbasid Caliph and on 
his hated enemy, Ibn Muslima. He had in the 
interval collected around him a number of mal¬ 
contents and openly declared himself in favour 
of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir and thus suc¬ 
ceeded in taking the capital with the help of the 
'Okailid Kuraish b. Badran [q. v.]. The Caliph 
and his vizier took refuge with Kuraish who 
guaranteed the safety of the former but under 
pressure from al-Basasirl handed over the vizier 
to him. The latter was executed with the greatest 
cruelty by orders of al-B.asasIri. The latter could 
not hold out however «hen Toghrul Beg again 
advanced on Baghdad and was overtaken on his 
flight by troops sent after him and slain in 451 
(1060). The nisia al-BasasIrl is irregularly formed 
from the famous Persian town of Basa or Fasa, 
cf. Yakut, MiPdjam (ed. Wustenfeld), iii. 892. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Torn- 
berg), ix. 297 et seq.\, Ibn ^allikan, lVafayat.1 
s. V. Arslan; Abu’l Mahasin (ed. Popper), 171 
et 225. 

BASDJIRT, also written Basjjdjird, Bashghirt, 
Bashghird and Bashkird (or Bashkurd), the 
Arabic name for the Bashkirs and Magyars. The 
Bashkirs whose territory corresponds roughly to 
the modem districts of Ufa and Orenburg are 
first briefly mentioned by Istakhri (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 225 and 227) and a more detailed account of 


them is given by Ibn Fadlan (Yakut, i. 468 et seq.'). 
The land of the Bashkirs was then, as it still is 
in part, covered with forest and their numbers 
very small (according to Istakhri only 2000 men). 
They were subject to the Bulghar but unlike 
them had remained heathen; the distance between 
the territories of the two peoples is estimated at 
25 days’ journey. Ibn Fadlan says that every one 
had to make an idol of wood to carry it with 
him always and pray to it in the hour of need 
or danger. Even in the xi‘h century the Bashkirs 
had not yet all become Muhammadans; the tra¬ 
veller Rubruquis (1253) notes that they had been 
subject to the Bulghar till the arrival of the Ta¬ 
tars when many of them had adopted Islam. It 
is only in the xvi'li century that, when the Rus¬ 
sians became acquainted with them, we first find 
the Bashkirs a completely Muhammadan people. 

From monks of Hungarian origin (cf. the ac¬ 
count of this mission in O. Wolff, Geschichte der 
Mongolen oder Tartaren.^ Breslau 1872, p. 263 
et seq.')., who had been there before the coming of 
the Tatars, Rubruquis had heard that the lan¬ 
guage of the Ba^kirs (Pascatur) was the same as 
that of the Hungarians. The dialect at present 
spoken by them belongs in spite of some pecu- 
larities of inflection to the Turkish, not like the 
Hungarian to the Finnish family of languages: 
even the name itself is popularly explained as 
composed of Bash “head” and hurt “wolf’ (or 
also hurt “worm” “bee”). Whether it was other¬ 
wise in the xiii'h century is doubtful. Marquart 
(jOstcuropdische tend ostasiatische Strci/zuge., t 907 i 
p. 69), supposes that this connecting the Ba.shkirs 
with the Hungarians as well as the description 
of the land of the Bashkirs as “magna Hunga- 
ria” can only be explained by the Arabic usage. 
It is remarkable that even the Russian Cossacks 
are said to have called the Magyars Bashkirs 
during the campaign of 1849. 

After the conquest of Kazan the BashV'tfs had 
to submit to Russia. In the xvil* century there 
were frequently fights between the Bashkirs and 
the Calmuks and in the xviii‘h between the Bash¬ 
kirs and the Kirghiz; besides, the Bashkirs have 
often risen against Russian rule, eight times in 
the xvii'h century, and four times in the xviii'h, 
sometimes in conjunction with the Krim Tatars 
and sometimes at the instigation of native prea¬ 
chers against the rule of the infidel; in greater 
movements like the revolt of Pugacew (i 773 " 
1774) the Bashkirs are mentioned among the re¬ 
bels. The Russian Government then adopted the 
plan of setting one turbulent nomadic people to 
extirpate another; the last independent rising of 
the Bashkirs (l 755 ) was put down almost enti¬ 
rely by Kirghiz hordes who made the cruellest 
havoc among the conquered people. 

Having been trained to the cavalry service since 
1789 as irregulars, the Ba.shkirs took part in the 
campaigns in Western Europe (1813-1814), though 
still armed only with the bow and arrow; it was 
not till later that they adopted European equip¬ 
ment. In 1874 on the introduction of compulsory 
service a squadron, and in 1878 a regiment of 
cavalry was raised from the Bashkirs but it was 
disbanded again im 1882. 

The wars of the xviii'li century have been fatal 
to the prosperity of the people: besides, then and 
later a great part of the land has passed into the 
hands of Russian officials at unfairly low prices. 
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This acquisition of the “Ba^kir lands” has be- ' 
come proverbial in Russia. A great portion of 
these lands has been bought again from the new 
owners by the government and given back to the 
Bashkirs as inalienable property. Now each Bashkir 
is allotted 15 dessjatins (317 acres') of land which 
is not sufficient for the nomad: therefore a greater 
part of the people has gone over to a settled life. 
The number of Bashkirs at the present day is 
estimated at a million. 

Bibliography'. E. '^t^yx'$..^Nouvelle geogra¬ 
phic tiniverselU (Paris, 1880), v., p. 753 et seq.\ 
Liewschin, Opisanije kirgiz-kaisackich ord i sthpej 
(St. Petersburg, 1832), ii. 212 et seq.\ N. Aristow, 
Zam^etki oh etniceskom sostav-c tjiirkskich narod- 
fiosVej i sv’ed'cfiija 0 jich cislennosti (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1897), p. 131 et seq. A small Bashkir 
dictionary {ba^kirsko-russky slovar) has been 
published by W. Kalarinskij in Oienburg (1899). 
We find the appellation al-madj gh ariya applied 
to the Magyars as early as Ibn Rusta (ed. de 
Goeje, p. 142 et seql)\ the word Bashghird or 
Bashkird however is used in the same sense not 
only by Yakut (i. 469 et seqP) but also in the 
accounts of Mongol campaigns (cf. d’Ohsson, 
Histoire des Mongols.^ ii. 620). The Arab notices 
of the Hungarians are naturally exceedingly scanty ; 
the heathen Magyars are always regarded as “fire- 
worshippers”; it is to this that the statement in 
Rashid al-Din (DJamt^ al'ta'ivarikh^ section on 
the history of the Franks, unpublished) refers, 
that Otto I converted many fire-worshippers {^ga^ 
bran) to Christianity. What is the explanation of 
the story of the Muhammadan Plungarians, whom 
Yakut ipp, cit.) saw in Halab, is difficult to say. 

(W. Barthold). 

BASH (t.), head; end, summit; chief, com¬ 
mander; beginning, principle, basis, foundation. 
Bunar bashi.^ source ; yil ba^i.^ New Year’s Day ; 
Bash vekil.^ prime minister, president of the 
council under the constitutional regime; Ba^ 
k^atib.^ chief secretary. Ba^ bo gh (a Turco-Bulga- 
rian hybrid word) head of an army, commander- 
in-chief; more rarely commander of a fleet; 
sometimes the captain of a galley. Bash-a gh a.^ in 
Algeria, an Arab chief, who is above several 
a gh as ; bash Vi/-'/, an assistant to the Kadi, clerk 
of the court. 

Bibliography'. Barbier de Meynard, Sup¬ 
plement aux dictionnaires tiircs.^ Vol. i. p. 261, 
264; Belin, Fiefs 7niHtaircs dans Vislamisme 
{jfourn. As. 1870) p. 49, note 3. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BASHA. [Se^PASHA.] 

BA^I-BOZUK (T.), “one whose head is 
turned”, is applied in Turkey to the irregular 
volunteers, chiefly recruited from the Albanians, 
Kurds and Circassians, and raised w'hen there is 
a great war; a militia of undoubted bravery but 
quite undisciplined whose savagery and love of 
pillage have earned them an unenviable notoriety. 
The name appears to have been first used in 
1853 during the war with Russia. 

Bibliography'. Barbier de Meynard, Sup¬ 
plement aux dictionnaires turcs., Vol. i. p. 263; 
A. Gallenga, Two Years of the Eastern Question.^ 
London, 1877, Vol. i. p. 391 (warsong), Vol. ii. 
p. 139; A. Ubicini, Letters sur la Turquie^.^ 
Vol. ii. p. 420; Belin, Fiefs militaires dans 
I Islamisme {Journal Asiatique.^ 1870), p. 38, 
2 . (Cl. Huart.) 


BASHYR (a.), bringer of good new’s {bishara., 
bushrd)’., among Christians an evangelist. When 
in an Eastern town some important news (e. g. 
change of reign, appointment of a governor etc.), 
is to be announced, individuals having some con¬ 
nection with the authorities go through the streets 
from door to door, announcing the event; they 
receive in return a small fee. These people are 
called in Turkish AIuAide^i. — Al-Bashir is the 
title of a weekly paper published by the Jesuits 
in Beyrout since 1869. 

Bibliography'. Cl. Huart, Literature 
arabe.^ p. 430. (Cl. Huart.) 

BASHIR B. Sa'^d, a companion of Mu¬ 
hammad. Bashir was born in Mecca and was 
one of the few Arabs of the pre-Muhammadan 
period who could write. In the year 622 he took 
part in the second conference at ^Akaba and in 
the following years took part in several battles 
under Muhammad. By command of the prophet 
he undertook in Sha'^ban 7 (December 629) an 
expedition with 30 men to Fadak against the 
BanQ Murra. When he came upon them, his men 
took to flight but Bashir defended himself with 
the greatest valour till he was severely wounded 
in the foot. He was at first thought to be dead 
but in the evening he was brought to Fadak and 
tended here for several days by a Jew till he 
was able to return to Medina. In the month of 
Shawwal of the same year (February 629), the 
prophet was told that a body of the tribe of 
Ghatgfan was encamped at Djinab (Djabar) and 
Yumn between Fadak and Wadi ’ 1 -Kura under 
the command of ^L’yaina b. Hi?n and intended to 
advance on Medina. Bashir w’as at once put at 
the head of 300 men; he set out, the Ghatafan 
fled, and he captured a large number of sheep 
and camels. After the capitulation of Hira in the 
year 12 (633) Ba.^Ir was, according to the usual 
tradition, sent by l^Mid b. al-Walid against 
Banikiya, though others say that on this occasion 
IHialid himself took command. In any case in the 
battle with the Persian cavalry under Ferrukh- 
bandadh the Arabs were victorious but Bashir 
was severely wounded and died at the siege of 
"^Ain al-Tamr in the same year. 

Bibliography. Ibn SaM, iii. Part ii. 83 
ct seq.; Tabari, i. 1592 et seq .Ibn al-Athir, 
Chronicon (ed. Tornberg), ii. 172 et seq.., 250 
et j*/., 303; do., Csd al-Ghdba., i. 195; Nawawi 
(ed. Wiistenfeld), 174; Baladliori (ed. de Goeje), 
244, 248, 474; Aghani., xiv. 119, 125 et seq.'., 
Caetani, Annali dclT Isldtn., in particular ii. 
Part ii^ 1238. (K. V. Zetterstken.) 

BASHIR SHIHAB, Emir of the Lebanon 
distiict from 1789—1840, really the second of 
this name, for another Bashir of the same family 
had previously been governor of Lebanon and 
died in 1708. The Shihab are Kuraishites on both 
the male and female line and were governors of 
Hawran till the time of Nur al-Din when they 
left their ancient home and settled under the 
leadership of Munkidh at the foot of Hermon 
where Hasbeya became their settlement. When 
the last Druse chief of the tribe of Ma‘^n [q. v.] 
died in 1109 (169S) the tribe of Shihab took its 
place and moved to Dair al-Kamar. The first 
ruler of this family was the above-mentioned 
Ba^Ir Shihab. He was succeeded as Emir of 
Lebanon by Haidar ^ihab till 1729, Melhem II 
till 175^ > they were followed by the brothers 
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Ahmad and Mansur and his son Yusuf till 1788. 
During the latter's reign, Bashir Shihab II was 
born in 1767. He early lost his father Kasim and 
at first played a subordinate part, as his elder 
brother Hasan was in better favour with the Emir 
than he was. But when Bashir grew up he was 
able to get the governorship of Lebanon from 
the Pa^a of '^Akka, Dj azzar Pasha [q. v.], in 
place of his uncle Yusuf who was slain on his 
way to L\kka (1790). 

Bashir, whose father had been a convert to 
Christianity relied mainly on the Zviaronites and 
was able to hold his own after the retreat of the 
French, even although Buonaparte’s Syrian cam¬ 
paign had placed him in a difficult position by 
ranging him against his patron Djazzar Pasha. 
The sons of his predecessor took the field against 
him as rivals for the governorship and Bashir 
found himself forced to retire to Egypt 5 he here 
won the friendship of the powerful Muhammad 
L\li and after his return to Syria had both his 
cousins slain (1807). He then transferred his seat 
to Bait al-Din where he built a commodious Sarai 
(palace). When after the death of Sulaiman Pasha 
(1819) D\bd Allah Pasha the Turkish governor of 
'^Akka fell into conflict with his colleague Der- 
wish Pasha in Damascus, Bashir was involved in 
the struggle and again forced to go to Egypt, 
leaving his brother ‘^Abbas as his representative. 
Muhammad '^Ali was able to influence the Sublime 
Porte in favour of Bashir and “^Abd Allah Pasha 
so that the former was able to return to Syria 
and to overthiow his own brothers and former 
friends of the powerful family of the Djanbulat 
who had in the meanwhile taken the governor¬ 
ship of Lebanon into their own hands, 

Muhammad ^AU was really influenced by mo¬ 
tives of policy in his friendship for Bashir, for he 
required the Emir's help in the proposed con¬ 
quest of Syria, for which he thought the time had 
come in 1831. He then sent his son Ibrahim 
Pasha with troops to lay siege to ‘^Akka, and was 
assisted by Bashir, who however did not openly 
take the side of the Egyptians till 'Akka surien- 
dered in 1832. From this time he always acted 
in consort with Ibrahim Pasha and had great 
territories allotted to him which he was able to 
rule almost as he liked. But Ibrahim Pasha’s wars 
required much money and many men and the 
Syrians were forced to supply their new Egyptian 
masters with both. This caused great discontent all 
round, especially among the now practically inde¬ 
pendent population of Lebanon, so that Ibrahim 
Pasha,to avoid a dangerous revolt in hisrear,ordeied 
Bashir to disarm his people. Bashir obeyed this com¬ 
mand and with the help of the Druses first forced the 
Maronites to hand over their weapons and then 
disarmed the former also with the help of Egyp¬ 
tian troops. He was not however able to prevent 
the Hawran Druses from openly resisting Ibrahim 
Pasha’s commands and had finally to look on while 
the Druses again joined the Turks when the Euro¬ 
pean Powers intervened in the quarrel between Mu¬ 
hammad ‘^All and the Sultan. The withdrawal of 
the Egyptians brought about Ba^Ir’s fall, for the 
hope that France would interest herself on his | 
behalf remained unfulfilled. He went on board I 
an English ship (12'^ October 1840) in Saida, : 
that took him to Malta. There he remained about 
a year; he then went to Constantinople and spent 
the last years of his life here and in various parts I 


I of Asia Minor, till his death in Constantinople 
I in 1851. He was buried in the Church of the 
I Armenian Catholics in Galata. 

Bibliography'. Tannlis al-Shidyak, Akhbar 
al-A^yan ft Djchel Lubnan\ G. Zaidan, MasJm- 
hir al-Shark.^ i. 58 et se^.] F. Perrier, La Syrie 
sous le goiivernemciiC de Miheniet Alt jiisqtCen 
i8p.o\ Zeitschrift der Deutsch. Morgcnl. Ges. 
v. 46 et 483 et viii. 475 et scq.\ von 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittclmeer ziim pers. Golf.^ 
i, 153 et seq. For further literature see the ar¬ 
ticle Muhammad '^AlI. 

BASHMAK (t.) Sandal, shoe (Arab. ncLl'). 
The Bashmaki ^arif are famous relics of the 
Prophet, mentioned as early as the iv'^i century 
A. H. The Egyptian Sultan al-A^raf (d. 635 = 
1237) possessed one of them which he gave to 
the Ashraflya, founded by him in Damascus. At 
a later period one turned up in Fez and we 
have a detailed account of it in a treatise by al- 
Makkari entitled Path al-miitcLal fi zvasf al-KL'dl. 
Cf. also the Turkish work; Bashmak-i sharif khas- 
siyctleri birle (Kazan, 1848). As is well known 
the Bafimak-i Sharif is also to be found among 
the relics of the Pi'ophet preserved in Stambul. 

Bibliography'. Dozy, Dictionnaire detailU 
des noms dcs velentenis chez les Arabes.^ 421 et 
scq,\ Goldziher, Miihatnmcda?Usche Studien., ii. 
362 et seq. 

BA^MAKLIK, also Pasijmakmk, — shoe- 
money. It was applied to the revenues allotted 
to the Sultanas and princesses. In general there 
were the same limitations for the Bashmaklik as for 
the Arpalik [q. v.] viz. that no actual fief should 
be given as Bashmaklik or Arpalik and that the 
highest contribution should be 19,999 AkCe (not 
9999 as given by Hammer, Gcschichte des Osman* 
Reiches.^ ii. 668 (see Koci Beg, Const. 1303, p. 17 =r 
Zcitschr. dcr Dcitisch. Morgcnland Gcsell. xv. 278). 
These restrictions were however lost sight of at 
quite an early date. (F. GlESE.) 

BASHSHAR b. Burd, a poet of the early 
^Abbasid period who lived in Basra and Baghdad. 
Of Persian descent and thoroughly Persian in his 
patriotic sentiment the poet delighted in lashing 
in his satires the national arrogance of the Arabs 
in whose language he also wrote. His relations 
with the MuTazila, his public intercession for the 
Zoroastrian religion and his private life, so full 
of amorous adventures were winked at for his 
panegyrics on the Caliph al-Mahdl, until he finally 
was rash enough to attack the minister Ya%ub 
b. Da^ud. For this he was put to death in the 
year 167 (783). His great influence and popula¬ 
rity is evidenced by the very numerous anec¬ 
dotes which were still current about him in the 
third century A, H. and were admitted into the 
Kitab al-A gh ani. 

Bibliograp hy : Kitab al-A ghani (ed. Bulak), 
iii. 19—73; vi, 47—53 and passim; Ibn 
Khallikao (ed. Wiistenfeld), no; A. v. 

Kremer, Cultnrgeschichtliche Streifzuge.^ S. 37 
et seq.'.^ L Goldziher, Muhammedanische Stu~ 
dien.^ i. 162; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der 
arabischen Litteratur.^ Vol. i, p. 74. 

(J. Hell.) 

al-BASIR the “All-seeing” one of the names 
of Allah [q. v., p^ 303.] 

al-BASIR, Abu ^AlI al-Fadl b. Dta^far b. 
al-Padl b. \usuf, poet and letter-writer ot 
the first half of the third century; although Ibn 
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Maiyada rated him as a poet above Buhturi, and 
his prose style was also greatly admired, he is at 
present known only by occasional citations and 
scanty references. From these we learn that his 
early life was spent at Kufa, that he belonged 
to the circle of Abu ’l-'^Aina and Sa'^id b, Humaid. 
and that he was patronized by ''Ubaid Allah b. 
Yahya, when the latter was at the height of his 
power (245 A. H.); some satirical verses by him 
on another statesman of the time. al-Mu^alla b. 
Aiyub (ob. 255) are frequently cited. One of his ! 
letters to "^Ubaid Allah appears to have been 
written for the Caliph (Mutawakkil). His sobriquet 
“the seeing’’ is said to be a euphemism for “the 
blind” Among his personal acquain¬ 

tances was Ahmad b. Abi Tahir. Four letters by 
him collected from ^7^/fZ($-works (e. g. Zahr al-Adab) 
and addressed to Xbaid Allah are printed in the 
work called Miftah al-Afkar (Cairo, 1314, pp- 
312—315). Selections from his verses are given 
in Mas'udi’s MiirTi^ al-Dhahab (ed. Barbier de 
Meynard, vii. 328—330, anno 348), and a few are 
quoted in Tha'‘alibi’s Muntahal (p. 74). According 
to the Fihrist his Poems and Epistles were each 
collected in a dlwan^ an account of him was given 
in the supplement of Ahmad b. Yahya al-Mu- 
nadj^im to the Bahir^ and he was placed by Ibn 
Hadjib al-Nu'^man in his list of Poet-scribes. 

(D. S. Margoliouth.) 

6 ASIRI, Ottoman poet of the century 
A, H. According to the Tezkere of Hasan Celebi 
and to Sami who probably borrowed from the 
former, he belonged to F^oiasan while Latifi 
says he came from a place near the Persian 
border. He came to Constantinople in the time 
of Sultan Bayazid II with letters of introduction 
from the Persian poet DjamI and the East Turkl 
Newa'I and was the first to bring the latter’s 
Dlwan thither. He is thus of a certain importance 
in the development of Ottoman poetry which has 
been much influenced by Newa\ Of his poems 
only a few verses are preserved in the Tczkcris 
and from them it may be concluded that his 
poetry was only meant to while the time for 
great men by witty sallies and to amuse them by 
its smartness. Hasan and Sami say he died in 
941 (* 534 "* 535) while Latifi gives no date. 

Bibliography. Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry^ ii. 48 Note 2 and 365 j Hammer, 
d. osm. Dichtk. (F. GlESE.) 

al-BASIT, the “Outstretcher” one of the names 
of Allah [q. v., p. 303]. 

BASIT, the name of a metre, see above p. 464 
BASMALA; the formula bismi 'llahi ’'l^rah- 
mani P-rahlmi.^ usually translated “in the name of 
God, the merciful and compassionate”, is called 
the basmala or tasmiya. The readers and jurists 
of Medina, Basra and Syria, Zamal^sharl tells us, 
do not consider it a verse at the beginning of the 
fatiha or other Suras. They hold that it is only 
placed there to separate the Suras and as a bene¬ 
diction. This is also the opinion of Abu Hanifa 
and this is why those who follow him do not 
pronounce these words in a loud voice in prayer. 
On the other hand the readers and jurists of 
Mecca and Kufa consider the basmala a verse at 
the beginning of the fatiha and other Suras and 
utter it with a loud voice. This is Shafi^i’s opinion 
and is based on the fact that these words were 
written on the leaves on which the KoFanic texts 
were collected w'hile the word Antin was not written. 


The custom of beginning every important busi¬ 
ness by invoking the name of God is found every¬ 
where. It is particularly noted that the ancient 
Arabs prefaced invitations to weddings wdth the 
words; bi 'l-rifd wa ’’l-bantna^ or also: bl'l-yumn^ 
and Zamakh^ari supposes that in pagan times 
they said: “in the name of al-Lat”, or: “in the name 
of al-'^Fzza” [cf. article ARABIA, p. 380]. In Sura vi. 
verse 43 of the KoFan we have an example of 
the basmala'. “in the name God”, said Noah, “be 
its setting forth and casting anchor!” 

It is usual in writing to suppress the prosthetic 
I alif of ism in bismi. Tradition bases this ortho¬ 
graphy on the authority of “^Omar, who said to 
his scribe: “lengthen the ba.^ make the tops of 
the strokes of this sin prominent and make the 
mim round”. Tradition also requires that stress 
should be laid on the Idm of Allah. 

Some Orientalists have raised the question, 
whether the terms al-Rahmdn and al-Rahim are 
not the names of gods of paganism, w’hich have 
survived alongside of that of Allah and have 
been reduced to mere epithets [cf. ALLAH, p. 303 
et seq. and arabia p. 377]. This is not the writer’s 
opinion; this view would not agree with the state¬ 
ments of the commentators. To Zamakhsharl in 
particular Rahman and Rahim are certainly real 
epithets: the sense is “he who inclines or bends 
towards...., gracious’’; and this meaning is 
stronger in Rahman than in Rahim because the 
w’ord is longer. The same commentator however 
gives some curious uses of the words, formulae in 
which they are used as substantives or regarded 
as titles. Thus the false prophet Musailima w'as 
called the “Rahman of Yamama” by the Banli 
Hanifa; the “Rahman of this w’orld and the next” 
or the “Rahim of this world” also occur. 

The basmala has great virtues in the eyes of 
pious men and magicians; the latter use it in 
talismans; they believe that it was Nvritten on 
Adam’s side, on Gabriel’s wdng, Solomon’s seal 
and the tongue of Jesus (v. Doutt^, Magie et 
Religion dans I'Afrique dii Nord.^ p. 211). This 
formula is a decorative motif much employed in 
manuscripts and architectural ornamentation. 

(B. Carra de Vaux.) 

al-BASRA (in Europe in the middle ages, 
called Balsora and nowadays often written Bas- 
sora) a commercial town on the Shatt al-^Arab 
and capital of the Turkish Wilayet of the same 
name, 300 miles southeast of Baghdad. 

Even in antiquity there were important towns 
in this district where the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
the two great channels of traffic for their basins, 
flow into the sea, w'here the desert routes from 
the west from Nedjd and Syria (Bosra) meet the 
routes from the Iranian highlands, on the thres¬ 
hold between the swampy district of al-Bata^h 
[q. V.] and the coast of the Persian Gulf. The 
Town of Diriditis (= Teredon) mentioned in the 
time of Alexander is to be sought for in this 
district. The Arabs found a place called Khuraiba 
here -which is later mentioned as a suburb of 
Basra. Nevertheless the Arab town of Basra 
was a new foundation. The occupation of the 
point of intersection of the important system 
of highways which in particular commanded the 
approach to Hrak from the sea, was a military 
necessity to the conquerors. In place of a camp 
pitched here as early as the year 14 (635) but 
deserted again, %Tba b. Ghazwan founded the 
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new town in i6 (637) or 17 (638) by order of 
the caliph ^Omar. The place was designed to be 
a depot for the Arab army. A site was chosen 
to the west of the river on the borders of the 
steppe and the arable valley near water and 
grazing land. The town received the name of 
al-Basra “pale, white stone” from the nature of 
the ground on which it was built 5 at fir^t the 
settlement consisted solely of primitive reed-huts. 
Abu Musa ' 1 -Ash*^arl built the mosque of sun- 
dried bricks but it was soon replaced by a building 
of baked bricks. Even in ‘^Omar’s time the settle¬ 
ment was connected with the river by canals. 
The town grew with astonishing rapidity. Its 
turbulent populace early take a prominent part 
in the history of Islam. It was from Ba^ra that 
^A^i^a, Talha and Zubair set out against ‘^Ali, 
who defeated them in the “battle of the camel” 
at Khuraiba in 36 (656)5 the name of Zubair, who 
fell there is still attached to a place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood which may well indicate his grave and 
the site of the ancient Basra (about 2 hours’ jour¬ 
ney from the modern town). The impoi‘tance of 
the town in the Omaiyad period is evident from 
the fact that I^orasan was governed from here. 
The tribal differences among the Arabs, which be¬ 
came so fatal to the kingdom, early broke out 
in Basra, when in the last years of Mu^wiya 
the Azd emigrated hither and allied themselves 
with the Rabra against the Tamfm and Kais. 
The most energetic officials of the Omaiyad 
kingdom were constantly required to keep order 
in the populous town, to the Arabs of which nu¬ 
merous Mawalls soon attached themselves (even 
about the year 50 the total population was esti¬ 
mated at 300,000). In addition to the tribal feuds 
the intrigues of the Kharidjites contributed to 
make the insecurity complete. Like its sister town 
of Kufa, Basra was a favourable soil for civil 
wars. The most important risings against Omai¬ 
yad rule had their scene in and around Basra. 
Basra however withheld from the victorious ad¬ 
vance of the Omaiyads longer than did Kufa 
which had always been strongly ‘^Alid. 

It was under the ^Abbasids that the town reached 
its highest level. It was — with its suburb al- 
Obolla — the centre of the Arab sea-trade, the 
ramifications of which extended even to China. 
The great canals, which connected it with the 
river, namely the nahr al-OboUa and the nahr 
Mark'd^ branched off into numerous channels most 
of them navigable, in the streets and gardens of 
Basra. The quarter at the West Gate where the 
caravans had their quarters on the mirbad^ deve¬ 
loped into the business quarter. In the tales of 
the “looi Nights” we have the gay life pictured 
which was to be found in the canals and bazaars 
of the commercial town. With economic prosperity 
intellectual culture also flourished, mosques and 
libraries supplied the higher interests of life. In 
Kufa and Basra the new Arabic philology de¬ 
veloped. Among the theologians, in addition to 
Hasan al-Basri who falls within the Omaiyad period, 
may be mentioned as bom in Basra, al-Ash'^ari 
the founder of the later orthodox system. Free- 
thinking men held their meetings here. In the 
ivth century the Ikhwan al-Safa [q.v.] lived 

here. Even in the = xi^h century Basra gave 
to Arabic literature one of its greatest figures, al- 
Hariri. 

The gradual decline of the central authority 


put an end to the prosperity of Basra. The rebel 
Zandj [q. v.] wrought great havoc in the town in 
257 (871). After the beginning of the iv-^' = 
century the Karmatians [q. v.] were a constant 
danger to Trak: in 311 (923) Basra was plundered 
by them. This is not the place to detail the 
vicissitudes of the town under rebel governors of 
the Caliphs [cf. barIdI], during the wars of the Buyid, 
Mazyadid and Saldjuk period and through occa¬ 
sional raids of neighbouring Arab tribes like the 
Muntafik. 

The Mongol invasion in 656 (1258) caused a 
gap in its history. It appears that the continued 
neglect ot the canal-system in the Hulaguid period 
naturally resulted in the desertion of the town. 
Ibn Batuta found the greater part of Basra deserted, 
the ancient walls and mosques sometimes miles 
distant from the parts inhabited in his time. He 
describes the town as lying on the river. The 
traveller praises the date-groves of Basra but 
laments the decline, not only of its economic 
prosperity but also of its intellectual culture. The 
population was then Sunni, although the famous 
mosque in the centre of the town bore the name 
of ‘^AlT. In the centuries following, Basra practi¬ 
cally shared the fate of Baghdad and that ofTrak. 
If as Tavernier says, the town before the Turkish 
occupation belonged to the Arabs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, this probably means that the then suze¬ 
rains of Baghdad did not trouble much about it. 
After the conquest of Baghdad by Sulaiman I 
(941 = 1534) Basra also fell into the hands of 
the Turks. Early in the xvii^^ century a powerful 
native, Afrasiyab succeeded in founding a practi¬ 
cally independent dynasty in Basra, under whose 
protection the harbour was opened to European 
traffic (first to the Portuguese, then to the Dutch 
and English). The last independent ruler of Basra, 
Husain had to take refuge with the Persians from 
the Turks whom he had provoked by his arro¬ 
gance. At this point begins a long period of 
struggles for the town which ended in 1779 by 
the Persians vacating Basra in favour of the Turks. 
It has since remained in their hands except for 
its occupation by Muhammad ^All in 1832—1840. 

The modern Basra, concealed in palm-groves, is 
reached from the ^att al-'^Arab by a canal, the 
Nahr aNAshshar^ which has been called the Ca~ 
naU grande of the Arabian Venice. The town, 
the population of which had shrunk in the first 
half of the xix'h century to a few thousands in 
consequence of the continual wars and epidemics, 
has since then recovered. The estimates of the 
number of its inhabitants vary from 18,000 to 
60,000 of which the smaller number is probably 
the more correct. Since 1884 Ba-^ra has been the 
seat of a Wall. The economic importance of the 
town is based on its commerce. The value of 
the exports, of which dates are the most impor¬ 
tant was according to the English consular reports 
for the years 1907—1909 about £ 1,500,000 to 
£2,000,000 and the imports about £ 1,900,000 to 
£ 2,400,000. The town is expected to receive a great 
impetus from the completion of the Baghdad railway. 

Bibliography'. Baladhorl (ed. de Goeje), 
passim 5 Biblioth. Gcogr, Arab. (ed. de Goeje), 
i. 80 et seq.'^ ii. 159 et Jty.; iii. 117 et seq.\ 
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(6d. Paris), ii. 8—165 L. Caetani, Annali deW 
Islam^ iii. 292—309, 769—784* G. le Strange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 44—46: 
Tavernier, Les six voyages (Paris, 1676), i. 217 
et seq.\ Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung^ ii. 209 et 
seq.\ Wellsted, Travels to the City of the Caliphs^ 
i. 141 et seq.\ Ritter, Erdhunde^ x. 172—1825 
X. 1032—1056; E. Sachau, Am Euphrat und 
Tigris^ p. 16 *^Ali Djawad, Mamalik-i 

^othmdniyening ta^rikh^ djoghraftya loghati^ p. 
178 et scq.\ M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittel- 
meer zuni Persischen Golf^ ii. 293—304: Cuinet, 
La Ttirqiiie d'‘Asie^ iii, 258 et seq. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BASRA, a t own in Morocco which has now 
utterly disappeared. Basra (called Basat, Basia and 
Besara by Marmol) was situated on a plateau, 
commanding on the west the valley of the Wed 
Mda, on the east the road to Wazzan and in the 
northeast the valley of the Wed Lekkus, about 20 
miles from Ksar al-Kebir and 8o from Fas (Fez). Ac¬ 
cording to Tissot, it occupied the site of the Roman 
town of Tremulae and was founded about the 
same period as Aslla, that is to say at the end 
of the ix*h century A. D., probably by Idris II. 
When Muhammad, son of Idris II partitioned his 
kingdom Ba,sra fell to the share of his brother 
al-Kasim with Tangier, Ceuta and Tetwan. Half a 
century later, after the conquest of the Maghrib 
by Djawhar, lieutenant of the FatimI Caliph al- 
Muhzz (958) it became the capital of a small 
state comprising the Rif and Ghomaraland, the 
administration of which was entrusted to the 
Idrlsl prince Hasan b. Kennun; it was soon 
afterwards destroyed in 973 by the army of the 
Omaiyad Caliph of Cordova, al-Hakim. Yahya, 
brother of Dja'far b. Hamdiin, the vizier of this 
sovereign, was given its governorship after the 
defeat of the Berghawita by the Spanish troops. 
[See the article berghawata]. 

These are almost the only definite statements 
we have on the history of Basra. We only 
know that the town attained a certain degree of 
prosperity in the x'h and xi* centuries. Ibn Hawkal 
and especially al-BakrI have left us descriptions of 
the town. Built on two mounds of reddish earth 
whence it had received the epithet of “al-Hamra'’, 
it was surrounded by a wall pierced by ten gate¬ 
ways and included, among other buildings, two 
baths and a mosque with seven naves. Around it 
were gardens, corn and cotton fields and pastures 
supporting large flocks. Milk was so plentiful 
there that Basra was popularly called Basra al- 
Dobban (“Basra of the flies”). The Arab writers 
note particularly the purity of the air, the beauty 
of the women and the courtesy of its inhabitants. 
This prosperity was only fleeting however; even 
by Idrisl’s time, its decline had set in and it was 
probably complete in the ix<k (xivih-XYth) cen¬ 
tury. In the time of Leo Africanus the walls were 
still standing in the midst of deserted gardens; 
only a few stones are left of them at the present day. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hawkal, Description 
de VAfrique et de VEspagne., trad, de Slane, 
Journ. Asiat.., iibd Series, Vol. xiii. 1842, p. 
192; al-BakrI, Description de I'Afrique., trad, de 
Slane, p. 250 et seq.^ al-ldrisi, trad. Dozy et 
de Goeje, p. 202; Leo Africanus (ed. Schefer), 
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(G. Yver.) 


al-BASUS, the mythical originator of the 
forty years' war between the closely 
related Taghlabites and Bakrites. — 
A certain Sa‘d of the tribe of Djarm, w’ho is ad¬ 
dressed by Basils in one of her verses (see below) 
is said to have enjoyed the patronage of the 
BakrI Djassas b. Morra and to have been related 
to Basils herself. When Kulaib b. Rabi'a of the 
tribe of Taghlib one day came upon a camel 
belonging to Basils on his meadow, which was 
forbidden to strangers, he slew it — so the story 
goes — by shooting it in the udder with an 
arrow. Djassas took his obligations to his clients 
so seriously that he stabbed his brother-in-law 
Kulaib in revenge. The verses by Basils addressed 
to Sa‘d, in which she holds Djassas responsible 
for the injustice done her, were called al-muwath- 
tjiibdt.^ “the inciting” for they brought about Ku- 
laib's murder by I^assas and with it the long and 
bloody tribal feud. 

These four short verses are an example of the 
tahrld.^ or “incitement”, used also by women in 
the lament for the dead. Whoever it was that, 
certainly at an early period, inserted them in the 
story, so rich in songs, of the beginnings of the 
Basus war — as this fraternal feud finally came 
to be called —, perhaps basing them on similar 
topical verses, was not only skilled in all the 
niceties of Arab poetry but had also a deep 
knowledge of human nature. As giving the motive 
for Djassas’s fateful deed, they fill their place in 
the saga admirably. 

The fact that the heroine of a humorous story, 
which originated in Jewish circles, is also called 
al-Basiis is probably to be explained as an ironical 
reaction against this tragic mythical figure. A Jew 
was allowed three wishes with the promise that 
they would certainly be granted by God. He was 
persuaded by his wife to ask that she should become 
the most beautiful woman in Israel and the request 
was granted. As she thereupon became vain and 
unbearable her husband cursed her and wished 
that God might change her into a bitch. His 
second wish was fulfilled at once and only one 
more could now be granted namely that which 
the children demanded as a third wish for their 
mother: that she should regain her human form 
again. People then said of this woman who had 
defrauded her husband of his three wishes; “More 
unlucky than al-Basus”, — the same proverbial 
phrase which is gravely used of the tragic Basils 
in the heroic saga. 

Bibliography. Hamdsa., ed. Freytag, 420 
et rry.; Arabum Proverbia., ed. F'reytag, i. 687; 
Aghdni., iv. 141 et seq.\ The Dictionaries s. v. 
b s s\ Hariii, Seances.^ comm. (ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed.), 
*• 307; Caussin de Perceval, Essai, ii. 279 et 
seq.j Noldeke, Delectus., 29. 

(N. Rhodokanakis.) 
al-BATA^IH._ [See al-batiha N®. 2]. 
al-BA TH ANIYA. corresponds in name to the 
Bashan of the Old Testament, the etymology of 
which is given by the Arabic bathna “soft, fertile 
area”. Historically however it does not coincide 
with the kingdom of Bashan, mentioned in the Old 
Testament, which comprised the whole northern 
half of the Eastern land of Jordan, but was first 
applied to the district of Batanaea which in the 
Graeco-Roman period only denoted one, though 
a central, section of this kingdom. As the districts 
of Gaulanitis, Trachonitis and Auranitis were then 
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distinguished from Batanaea the Arabs mention 
also Djawan and Hawran with al-Bathanlya. 

The identity of Batanaea and al-Bathanlya is 
besides confirmed by the fact that Adraa (Adhri'^at, 
q. V.) which is mentioned by Eusebius as a Bata- 
naean town, was also considered by the Arabs 
to belong to al-Eathanlya. When the Arabs pene¬ 
trated into these regions in the year 13 A.H. 
Adhria'at was the capital of the district of al- 
Bathanlya, for the latter was given over to the 
Muslims by the Sahib of Adhri'^at as Kharadj land. 
The Arabs here as frequently elsewhere retained 
the internal organisation of the district, for the 
geographers and historians always mention Adhri'at 
as the capital of al-Bathaniya. It is as little possible 
to give the exact boundaries of the district for 
the Islamic period as for the Greek; but it must 
at any rate have had its centre in the Nukra and 
the adjoining Zumal hills on the southwest. The 
plain west of al-Ledja^ must also have belonged 
to it for Tubna (Tibna) is mentioned as a town 
in Bathanlya. Towards the southeast it stretched 
to Hawran with its capital Bosra [q. v.], on the 
northwest to al-Djaidur, to the west of which al- 
Djaidan stretches along the upper Jordan and 
the Sea of Tiberias. The Arabs, like the writers 
of the Greek period, employ some of those names 
of districts in a wider sense. Thus “Batlianlya and 
Hawran” often stand for the whole northern half 
of the eastern Jordan district, while others, like 
Yakut, extend the name Hawran to include the 
other districts and the southern as far as Yarmuk. 
The modern Bejhenlye, which is applied only to 
the northwest slope of the Druse mountains and 
the plain to the north of them, is to be distinguished 
from al-Bathanlya, the original form having been 
Buthanlya. 

The extraordinary fertility of the districts of 
Bathanlya and Hawran, where tradition places 
the estates of Job, is emphasised by the Arab 
geographers. 

Bibliography'. Schiirer, Geschichte des 
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(Fr. Buhl.) 

al-BATIHA =: “the Marshland”; the name 
applied to a meadowlike depression with a channel 
bottom, which is exposed to more or less regular 
inundations and is therefore often swampy. In 
particular it is the name of two districts. 

I. the small plain hemmed in by mountains on 
the northeast coast of the sea ofTiberias 
{buhiirat Tabarlya') in Palestine, south of al-Tell 
(the Biblical Bethsaida, Julias) which is watered 
by the Jordan and another perennial river (the 
(Djoramaye). At the present day it is inhabited by 
Ghawr (Ghor) Arabs, the Ghawarin, agriculturists, 
who keep large herds of the Indian buffalo here 


as well as in the swampy plain to the north of 
Lake Hula. The modern name Batiha (popularly 
al-Ebteha, which may be traced to the diminutive 
form) does not appear, as far as I know, in the 
Arab geographers of the middle ages, but first 
appears in modern European travellers (Seetzen, 
Burckhardt etc.). 

Bibliograp hy. Ritter, Erdkunde, xv. 276 
et seq.', Baedeker, Palestine and Syria, 4'h ed. 
1906 p. 251; E. Robinson,/’a/ur//«u, iii. (1842), 
p. 559—564, 569; do. Phys. Geogr. d. heil. 
Landes (1865), p. 257; F. Buhl. Geogr. d. alt. 
Palastina (1896), p. 36, 241; Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien etc., i. (1S54), p. 345. 

2. In Arab authors the name of the very exten¬ 
sive swampy area on the lower course of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, between 
Wasit in the north and Basra in the south, also 
frequently called al-Batlfih (plur. of al-Batlha') 
and occasionally from the two adjoining towns, 
the Batiha (Bata^ih) of Wasit or of Basra. 

The Arabs are of the erroneous opinion that 
these marshes were first formed in the Sasanian 
period in the place of a fertile and cultivated 
land covered with villages and fields. This is only 
so far correct in that during the last centuries of 
Sasanian rule the marshy area was considerably 
increased in consequence of several unusually 
severe inundations, and the bursting of the dams 
caused by them and the partial neglect to repair 
them promptly and energetically. But the existence 
of considerable swamps in South Babylonia gene¬ 
rally, stretches back to a great antiquity. The 
continual raising of the banks of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris by great deposits of mud gradually 
prevented the water, which overflowed during in¬ 
undations, from returning to the river and caused 
the swamps, which would have soon disappeared 
but for the annual overflow in times of flood. 
Even in the cuneiform inscriptions the agamme 
(swamps) and apparate (reedlands) are often 
mentioned; cf. the quotations in Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Hand-ioorterb., p. 17, 115. At that period the 
whole district of Muhammara in the south to 
above Kurna (Gorna) and eastwards as far as 
the other side of the river Karlin must have been 
filled by a large swampy lake, into which the 
Euphrates and the Tigris (both had then separate 
mouths), Kerkha and Karun poured their waters. 
A narrow tongue of land separated it from the 
Persian Gulf. From Kuyunlik comes an interes¬ 
ting bas-relief which represents king Sennacherib 
fighting with the inhabitants of these marshes 
amid high jungle: cf. the reproduction in Layard, 
Monuments of Nineveh, ii. 25—28. 

The Assyrians usually call this swampy lake 
{ndr)marratii = “bitter(water)'’ or tamdu sa matu 
A'aldi = “sea of the (land) of Kaldu”, and also 
“swamp (rakkatic) of Bit-Hasmar” or “of the 
Tigrisbank”; on the latter name, cf. Delitzsch, 
op. cit., p. 627. The Greek and Roman writers 
are likewise acquainted with it (as or Chal- 

daicus Icuus')', Nearch’s account is peculiarly in¬ 
structive for he crossed this area of water and 
gives its breadth as 600 stadia (80 miles). The 
Tabula Peutingeriana also defines the Babylonian 
swamps; on it, besides paludes, is mentioned the 
name Diotahi, probably to be emended to Bio- 
tahi = Bata’ih. On the notices in cuneiform 
inscriptions and classical authors cf. Andreas in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realenzykl. d. klass. Altertums- 
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•wiss.^ i. 736, 815, 1878 e/ seg-l 2812; Weissbach, 
iiiti., iii. 2044; vi. 1201 et scg.', Streck, v. 1147 
(s. V. Diotabi). 

Since ancient times the great marshy lake has 
been gradually filled up by the depositing of 
sediment brought down by the rivers, except in 
a few places, and the modern delta has arisen. 
As isolated remnants of the original lake may be 
mentioned the IQior (=: swamp) Abtl Kelan (west 
of Kurna), the Khbr al-Djazadr on the west bank 
of the upper Shatt al-'^Arab as well as the marshes 
in the neighbourhood of Huwaiza (the modern 
Hawiza) called the Khor al-A'^zam = '■the great 
Hior'’; the latter is apparently identical with the 
Aghnia rabla (Aramaic) = “the great swamp"’ 
(a reminiscence of former conditions), mentioned 
by al-Baladhor! (293), and Kudama (241). 

The Sasanians as a rule devoted a good deal 
of attention to draining the swamps of Babylonia. 
They instituted drainage and canal works to a 
great extent and transformed the ground regained 
from the water into gardens. Under the later 
kings of this dynasty however, large areas of 
flourishing country were swallowed up by the 
floods and the region of swamps grew to such 
an extent that the Arabs, as has already been 
mentioned, wrongly date the beginning of the 
Batiha to this period. The notices of the Arab 
authors, (cf. especially Baladhori, Kudama, Mas'udI 
and Yakut) which are on the whole quite in 
agreement, give the following account of the 
alteration in the hydrographic conditions brought 
about by the forces of nature. During the reign 
of Kuba^ Fairuz (PSroz, 457—484), a large dam 
burst in the lowlying country south of Basra and 
a large area of cultivated land was inundated. It 
was not till the reign of Khusraw I Anosharwan 
(53*—578), that the damage was made good; 
this king soon after his accession was successful 
after using his utmost efforts in reclaiming the 
land for agriculture. His institution of new admi¬ 
nistrative districts in this area, mentioned by 
Dinawarl, is no doubt connected with this; cf. 
Ndldeke, Gesch. der Ptrscr u. Araber zttr Zeit dcr 
Sassaniden (1879), P- 164. But in the last year 
of the reign of Khusraw II Aberwiz (Parwez), 
627 = 6 or 7 A. H. the waters of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris swelled at the same time to such 
an unusual height that the dams burst and a large 
area was again transformed into lake and swamp. 
All Parwez's efforts to drive back the devastating 
element proved in vain. During the confusion that 
followed during the Arab invasion the swamps 
continued to gain ground. In the first period 
after their occupation of the Trak, the Arabs 
likewise paid no attention to the Batiha. It was 
only in the Caliphate of Mu'awiya and more 
particularly in that of Walld I and Hisham that 
they began to take an interest in the work 
of reclamation. Mu'awiya sent his client, “^Abd 
Allah b. Darra^ as administrator of taxes to the 
Irak and he made 5,000,000 dirhems out of the 
swamp lands by cutting down the reeds and 
drying considerable portions of land, by making 
little channels through which the water could be 
drained off; these portions of land, reclaimed for 
cultivation again, were called al-Diawdniul (Sg. 
al-Diamida) = “the dry strips”. Al-Hadjdjadj, the 
vigorous governor of Babylonia under 'Abd al- 
Malik and Walld 1 brought about a decided turn 
for the better. 


Hadjdjadj built just above the Batiha the 
“central” town of Wasit (=: the middle”), which, 
built to command the Batiha as a new bulwark 
of Arab power in these lands, soon rose to pro¬ 
sperity. The restoration of the neglected system 
of canals, on the proper working of which alone 
the fertility of the lowlying plain on the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris depended, and the erection 
of dams and sluices were carefully attended to by 
him. He dug the two canals of Nil and Zabi, to 
lead away part of the superfluous water of these 
two large rivers before they flowed into the Batiha, 
and at the same time to water and fertilise dry 
areas; cf. Streck, Babylonien^ i. 29—32; ii. 303—■ 
304. The engineer who carried out these works 
under Hadjdjadj and thus rendered great service 
to Trak was a native Aramaean (Nabati) named 
Hasan. Hadjdjadj also settled in the marshes the 
Zutt [q. v.], an Indian people with their buffalo 
herds numbering thousands, who had been sent 
him by Muhammad b. al-Kasim the conqueror of 
India; his limited means prevented Hadjdjadj from 
doing still more for the cultivation of the Batiha. 
The sum of 3,000.000 dirhems, asked by him for 
the rebuilding of all the dams etc. was thought 
too high by Walid. Maslama, the Caliph's brother 
then offered to undertake the task at his own 
expense, and made it quite a good business finan¬ 
cially. To lead away the water he made two new 
canals called Sib. Cf. m particular KudSma, 240— 
241. Wellhausen, Das arab, Reich u. sein Slurz 
(1902), p. 156—158. 

Of the immediate successors of Fladjsiiadj in his 
post of governor of Tralj, Khalid al-Kasrl was 
the most prominent in his ze.al for agriculture. 
He energetically continued the work of drainage 
begun by Hadjdjadj, the engineering operations 
being still under the direction of the above men¬ 
tioned Hasan al-Nabati and obtained for himself 
considerable estates from the drained areas, from 
which he drew enormous revenues; he aroused 
great discontent in the province however by his 
arbitrary seizure of large tracts of virgin soil. Cf. 
Wellhausen, op. cii..^ p. 207. 

The area of the Batiha on the conclu.sion ol 
these great drainage works by the Arabs is esti¬ 
mated by Ibn Rosta (c. 290 — 903) at 30 para- 
sangs (each of 4 miles) in length and breadth. 
Kudama (died 310 =: 922) speaks of an area 
ot more than 60 Arab miles (each I'/s English 
miles) which taken as square measure (although 
Kudama says nothing about this) would give 5,184 
square miles. In any case Mas'udi’s estimate of the 
swamp lands at 2,500 square parasangs used by 
A. Sprenger (Rabybonien, das reichste Land der 
Vorzeit.^ Heidelberg, 1886, p. 47 et seqb) in his 
estimate, based on false premises, of the area of 
the cultivated land of Babylonia, is much too large 
and may be simply explained, as by H. Wagner 
{pp. cit..^ p. 239, see Biblb) by substituting miles 
for parasangs; for according to Mas'udI the swamps 
must have measured not less than 35,000 square 
miles while the whole of Babylonia only measured 
45,000 square miles! 

In the northwest the Batiha stretched nearly to 
Kufa and Niffar, while it began farther to the 
east at a considerable distance from Wasit and 
then extended to the southeast as far as the 
district of Basra. The banks of the modern course 
of the Euphrates as well as the greater part of 
the district between it and the modem (as well 
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as pre-lslamic ?) chief branch of the Tigris as well 
as the land for a considerable distance farther over 
were in the middle ages more or less marshes. 
The Euphrates, the principal branch of which 
then flowed past Kufa and was much used for 
irrigation purposes in North and Central Baby¬ 
lonia, discharged the remainder of its volume into 
the Batiha some miles below the above-mentioned 
town. The Tigris from about the end of the 
Sa.sanian period to the first half of the xvii^*' 
century flowed in the western bed, the modern 
Shatt al-Hay, past Wasit (site of the modern 
Kut al-Hay) and then, Yakut tells us, flowed into 
the Batiha through five arms, which reunited again 
at Matara, a day’s journey from Basra. According 
to the older and more reliable account of Ibn 
Serapion (beginning of the iv'b = x'*' century) 
the Tigris (Shatt al-Hay) reached the swamp area 
at the village of al-Katr. It then took its course 
through four lakes, formed by inundations (thawi\ 
also ha~vr and hawl^ the modern thor) which 
were connected wdth one another by navigable 
canals. The waters of the Batiha, the Nahr Abu 
’l-.\sad and the “one-eyed Tigris” (al-DidjIa al- 
''awia') flowing from Madhar (site of al-'L’zair) 
united to form one large river near Kurna. 

The following brief account may be given of 
the modern divisions of the swamplands of Central 
and South Babylonia. 

Of the two swampy lakes south of Kefil on 
both sides of the former bed of the Euphrates, 
only the longer on the west side now survives, 
the Bahr Nadjaf, while the I^or .\bu Nedj(e)m 
east of the ruins of Kiifa has been almost entirely 
transformed into arable land (rice-fields). West of 
Niffar lies the Khor ‘’Afec ('.Afek) and .south of it 
extending towards LamlCin is the I^or Khaza'il, 
both called after the Arab tribes of the same 
name. The extensive marshes which lie along the 
Euphrates from Lamiun to beyond Samawa and 
stretch eastwards to the Shatt al-Hay are usually 
referred to collectively as the Lamiun swamps. 
In the angle formed by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris before their junction, west of Kurna, lie 
the swamps of Abu KelSm and on the west liank 
of the upper Shatt al-L 4 rab the Khbr al-Ujaza’ir 
(i. e. the Khor of the islands). The banks of the 
Shatt al-Kar (Kehr) a branch of the Euphrates 
(between it and the Shatt al-Hay) are also, accor¬ 
ding to Loftus (op. cit.., p. 244 et seq.') hemmed 
in by almost impassable reed-beds. 

On the Tigris, even below Imam L 41 i al-Oharbi, 
all the land on either side, particularly on the 
west, is full of stagnant water and morasses. 
The swamps increase as one goes down the river 
and on the east side have engulfed the whole 
country as far as beyond Kerkha and up to the 
outlying spurs of the Pusht-i Kuh. The whole 
district is nothing but a sea of swamps stretching 
farther than the eye can reach, out of which there 
rise here and there only a few date groves and 
isolated reeds-huts on small islets. The northern 
part of these marshes of the Eastern Tigris is 
called the Swamjr of Samaigha and the much 
larger southern part, the district liable to inun¬ 
dation by the Kerkha is know'n as al-Khor al- 
A'zam (= the great or chief Khor, cf. above) 
along with the Samida marshes in the centre. 

Generally speaking the whole land of the Batiha, 
particularly the district between the Euphrates, 
Tigris and Shatt al-Hay has been as yet but little 


explored; only the banks of the two large rivers 
are tolerably well known. 

Seen from a distance, the marshes present the 
appearance of an immeasurable green plain, which 
owes its prairie-like appearance not to grass but 
to vast masses of reeds and rushes. These fre¬ 
quently form thickets, several feet in height pierced 
by labyrinths of larger and smaller channels in 
which the stranger is lost without a native guide. 
The watercourses themselves are usually so shallow 
that they can only be traversed by boats of very 
slight draught (mashhuf'% and tarracta's) which 
are propelled by reed poles (murdl.^ plur. maradl-.^ 
cf. Abu ' 1 -Fida 296, ,3; Meissner, op. cit.., p. 9: 
mardi). This style of locomotion (shalaba\ cf. 
Zeitschr. d. Dcutsoli. Morgenl. Ges..^ xvii. 224), 
is very ancient as the above mentioned .Assyrian 
reliefs show (cf. e.g. Layard, Monum.., ii. 27, and 
Orient. Liter. Zeit..^ i.x. 190). 

On account of their inaccessibility, the Batiha 
has always been a welcome hiding-place for all 
sorts of robbers and vagabonds, as well as for 
rebels. For the protection of travellers watches 
were therefore posted in the period of the Cali¬ 
phate at various points here, who had to guarantee 
safe passage through the channels. 

Most of the tribes at the present day still have 
the reputation of being feared as highwaymen; at 
an earlier period the BanI Lam and the Abu 
Muhammad had a particularly bad name. They 
slip out in their small skiffs to the larger boats 
which use the main waterways, plunder them and 
conceal themselves in the innumerable small chan¬ 
nels which are impassable to the larger craft. 

The above mentioned Hadjdjadj, in the reign of 
“’Abd al-Malik, transplanted hither to the marshes, 
the Dj at (.Arab q. v.) an Indian people, with 
their vast herds of buffalo. These Zutt repeatedly 
attracted attention in the early 'Abbasid period, 
by making themselves a nuisance to the ‘^Irak by 
robbing and plundering and it was only after stre¬ 
nuous effotts that the Caliph Ma’mun succeeded 
in forcing them to capitulate. 

Far more dangerous however proved the great 
rising of the Zandj [q. v.], another people settled 
on the edge of the Batiha. These were negro 
slaves, chiefly from the east coast of Africa (Arabic 
Zindj, name of the Zanzibar coast, Greek Zingis) 
who were employed on the hard task of obtaining 
the saltpetre from the saliferous ground, east of 
Basra. Under the leadership of ‘’All b. Muhammad 
[q. V.], presumably an 'Alid, they stirred up a 
formidable rebellion, reinforced by all sorts of 
low characteis (255—270 = 869—S83). The Arab 
historians (Tabail, Ibn al-Athlr, Ibn Khaldun) give 
detailed accounts of this servile war, w'hich afford 
much valuable material for the study of the topo¬ 
graphy of the Batiha (cf. also Noldeke, Sketches 
from Eastern History., p. 146— 175 )- 1 ° cen¬ 
turies following, the Banu Shahin [see the article 
'^IMKAN' B. shahIn] and after them the family of 
al-Muzaffar [q. v.] founded a more or less inde¬ 
pendent kingdom in the swamp lands, which they 
sh.rred at a later period with the Mazyadites [q.v.], 
who ruled from 403 till 558 in al-Hilla. After the 
decline of the Mazyadites, the Banu Muntafik (see 
below) began to play their part, although the 
Caliph al-Nasir succeeded in destroying their 
leaders, the Banu MaVuf, in 657 (1220). The later 
history of these districts under the Mongols and 
Turks is not known in its details. 
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In the barren region of the Batiha, portions of 
the originally Aramaic (and Christian) population 
of Babylonia (the Nabataeans of Arab writers) 
found a temporary asylum after the Arab invasion, 
and their numbers must have been still so consi¬ 
derable there in the later middle ages that (Abu 
’I'Fida tells us) the ‘^Swamps of the Nabataeans” 
were occasionally talked of. Their remnants, the 
Mandaeans (Arabic Subba^, the so called Christians 
of St. John the Baptist) still survive in a few 
places in the marshes, particularly around the 
Khor al-A'^zam, where the very unhealthy town of 
Huwaiza (the modern Hawiza, q.v.) is one of their 
chief centres. 

The greater part of the modern inhabitants is 
composed of wild, barbaric, Arab tribes who lead 
a half amphibious life and according to the accounts 
of travellers are among the rudest people in the 
whole East. As to religion they have almost enti¬ 
rely adopted the ShTa and are acquainted with 
some of the laws of the Bedouins but on the 
other hand they lack many of the virtues of the 
latter. Only their great hospitality is favourably 
emphasised. 

The most important of these Arab tribes, which 
are themselves divided into a large number of 
subdivisions, are: 

1. The Ban! Lam, east of the Tigris, between 
Kut al-\‘\mara in the north and 'Amara in the 
south. They wander eastwards as far as the outer 
spurs of the Pusht-i Kuh and almost into the 
environs of Baghditd, Kut al-'Amara was the resi¬ 
dence of their Shaikh in the early decades of the 
xix^^ century. A von Kremer has given an account 
of this tribe in the Sifz. Bc^. dcr IVicrter Akad.^ 
1850, p. 251—254 (with specimens of their poeU-y). 

2. The Abu Muhammad, also called Albu 
(= Al Abu i,e. family of Abu) Muhammad, like¬ 
wise east of the Tigris, They are the southern 
neighbours of the Ban! Lam and their territory 
consists of the swamps south of ‘^Amara (Samargha- 
swamp, Khor al-A'^zam). 

3. The Zubaid (Zubed), west of the Tigris. 
Their lands lie between Baghdad on the north 
and Kut al-Hay in the south-east. In the south 
they adjoin the land of the KhazaTl. 

4. The Khaza‘’il (KhuzaTl), south of the Zu¬ 
baid. They dwell in the district between Kefil and 
the ruins of Niffar (and to the south-east of it). 
They extend along the Euphrates from Diwaniya 
to Lamlun where they border on the Muntafik. 
The wild L\fek (^Afe^, ‘^Afaidj) are a subdivision 
of them (according to the Zeitschr. d. Dcutsch, 
Morgefil. Ges.^ xvii. 224), and dwell in the swamps 
that bear their name. Their chief place, the market 
for the products of their numerous buffalo herds, 
is Suk al-Afec (south of Niffar). In Niebuhr’s 
time (the middle of the xviii^b century) the 
residence of the chief of the KhazaTl was in 
Lamlun. 

5 - The Muntafik (Muntafic, q* v.), now by far 
the most powerful tribe in Southern Babylonia, 
which exercises a sort of suzerainty over the 
smaller confederacies there. They are (according 
to Moritz, op. cit..^ p. 200) not so much a tribe 
in the proper ^ense of the word, as rather the 
very numerous followers of a powerful chiefs 
family. Their lands lie below Lamlun and comprise 
the banks of the Euphrates, almost down to 
Kurna (with Sulj al-Shiyukh as their centre). In 
the east they extend beyond the Shatt al-Hay 


nearly to the Tigris and thus comprise the greater 
part of the Batiha proper. 

6. The Ma'^dan (MuMan, sing. Me'^edl), who 
pitch their tents between Shatra and Kuma, are 
undoubtedly on the lowest level of culture of all 
the tribes of Babylonia. The chief authority on 
them is Loftiis, op. p. 120 et seq. 

There must also be mentioned the Khafadja- 
Arabs (cf. e. g. Weil, Gcsch. d, Chalifcn^ iii. 92), 
who are known to have existed in mediaeval times 
and in Ibn Batuta’s time commanded the road 
from Kufa to Basra: see Ibn Batuta (ed. Paris), 
ii. I, 94. At the present day on account of 
altered conditions of relationship or dependence 
they, like the above-mentioned Albu Muhammad, 
sometimes appear as a family of the Bam Lam 
(cf. V. Kremer, op, ci/.., 1S50, p. 253) and some¬ 
times as a branch of the Muntafik (Chiha, op.cit..^ 
p. 241). 

' On the Arab tribes of the portions of South 
and Central Babylonia dealt with in this article, 
cf. besides the travellers’ accounts in Ritter, op. cit.^ 
Vol. .\i., Layard and Loftus, op. cit.^ the list 
published by Sprenger, from an .\rab MS. in the 
British Museum, in the Zeitschr. d. Dentsch. 
Morgen!. Ges.., xvii. 223 ct seq., as well as 
the lists given in Freiherr von Oppenheim, Voni 
Mittelmeer zum rcrsischen Golf, ii. 67—76 and 
in Chiha, La province dc Bagdad (Cairo, 1908), 
p. 239, 245 ct seq. 

The settlements of the inhabitants of the swamps 
are usually on terraces and islands, which are not 
entirely submerged by the annual inundations, and 
are sometimes collected in villages. They consist 
of long huts built of reeds and reed matting 
{serlfa'i, srefa's)', we find these rush houses 
mentioned under the same name as early as the 
Babylonian Talmud (cf. Koldeke in the IVien, 
Zeitschr. f. die Kundc dcs Morgen!., xvi. 198, 
note i). 

Ricefields alone are cultivated. A not incon¬ 
siderable source of revenue is the reed which is 
used for all household purposes and from ancient 
times has been much u.sed for writing implements 
(see Orient. IJt. Zeit., ix. 190); the reed pens 
which used to be made of this material in Wasit 
and are now manufactured in Dizfiil are con¬ 
sidered the best m the east; cf. Cl. Huart, Lcs 
calligraphes et lcs miniaturistes de !'Orient Mu- 
su!m. (1908), p. 13; n. Petermann, Reisen ini 
Orient (1861), ii. 134; Stolze-Andreas in Peter¬ 
mann's MittcHnngen, Erg. Heft. 77, p. 19. In 
addition there is a great abundance of fishes which 
not only afford a continual food supply to the 
natives hut are salted and sent to the surrounding 
countries. Even in mediaeval times Ibn Rosta 
{op. cit.) says the BaUha as a producer of reeds 
and fish formed a real treasury for the people 
of Basra. 

The chief wealth of the modern inhabitants of 
the marshes consists in their enormous herds of 
buffalo which yield great quantities of milk and 
butter; the latter is exported (particularly to 
Baghdad) and is an important article of commerce 
which brings in much profit. The buffalo, though 
originally imported from India (cf. above) thrive 
exceedingly in this land so suited to their requi¬ 
rements; some districts literally swarm with them. 
Sheep are also reared to a moderate extent. Camels 
naturally are not found at all. 

As to the remaining fauna of the Batiha, water- 
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fowl of all sorts are of course innumerable: gulls, 
wild-duck, geese, swans etc.; there are flocks of 
cranes, pelicans, flamingoes, storks, bustards and 
bitterns. There is also no lack of carnivorous 
animals. The lion is still very frequently to be 
met with in the reed-beds, according to the 
accounts of modem travellers, just as it was in 
antiquity (cf. e. g. Streck, Die Inschrifien Assttr- 
banipais^ p. 213, K. 2867, Rs. 3 et seq.')\ cf. 
Ritter, op, cit.^ xi. 940, 941; Layard, op, 

566, 5^7? Loftus, op, ci£„^ 242 et seq.,^ 259 et scq.\ 
Moritz, op. cit.,^ p. 191. In addition, large numbere 
of leopards, jackals, wolves, lynxes and wild cats 
have their lairs here. Wild swine wallow in large 
herds in the marshes. The countless swarms of 
mosquitoes and midges form a terrible plague on 
the land. Some districts like that of Umm al-Bakk 
(z= ‘‘mother of bugs”) south of Kut al-^-Vmara on 
the Shatt al-Hay (cf. Ritter, x. 1905 xi. 935, 
1015) have an unenviable reputation far and wide 
for their intolerable numbers of these obnoxious 
little pests. 

In conclusion we need hardly emphasise the fact 
that, chiefly on account of the dangerous fevers 
which are epidemic everywhere, the climatic 
conditions of the swamp areas of Babylonia are 
exceedingly unhealthy. 

Bibliography', Bibl, Geo^r, arab, (ed. de 
Goeje), passim, in particular vi. 233, 236, 240 
et seq, (Kudama) and vii. 94 et seq,,^ 186 (Ibn 
RosteJ; BaladhorT (ed. de Goeje), p. 292—-294; 
Ibn Serapion, edited in the Jonr?i. of the Roy, 
Asiat, Societ,,^ 1895, p. 28 (and G. le Strange, 
thereon, op. cii.,, p. 296 Mas*^udi, 

al-iihahab (ed. Paris), i. 224 et scqf.^ Mawerdi, 
Kitab al-ahkavi al-sultamya (ed. R. Enger, Bonn, 
1853), p. 311 et seq. and A, v. Kremer's trans¬ 
lation in the Sitz-Ber, dcr Wiener Ahademie., 
1850, iv. p, 271 et seq.'^ Idrisi, Geographie., 
traduite par Jaubert (Paris, 1836 et seq^) i. 369 
et seq.\ Yakat, Mu^djam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 
668 et seq.\ Marasjd al-ittil^., Lexicon geogr.., 
ed. Juynboll (Lugduni B., 1850 et seq.)., i, 
160—161; iv. 343, 348 (Juynboll’s note); Abu 
’l-P'ida, Takivitn al-buldan (ed. Paris), p. 43,51, 
296. — A. V. Kremer, Kitlttirgesch. des Orients 
unter den Chalifen., i. 259—261; M. Streck, 
Babylonien nach den arab. Geographen., i. 31, 
39—42; H. Wagner in the Nachr. d, G'otting. 
Ges. d. Wiss.y 1902, p. 238 et seq.., 271 et seq,., 
275—279; G. le Strange, The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate (1905), p. 26—29, 40—43; 
E. Herzfeld in Memnon., i. (1907), p. 137— 
139; Ritter, Erdktinde., ix. 320, 327 et seq,'., 
X. 28—30, 46, 58, 162—163, 188 — 195; *'• 
925—1028; A. H. Layard, Nineveh and Baby¬ 
lon (London, 1853), p. 413 et seq.^ 585 et seq. 
Loftus, Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and 
Susiana (London, 1857), p. 38 et seq.., 91 et seq. 
and many other passages; B. Moritz, Verhandl. 
der Berliner Gesellsch. f. Erdktmde, 1888, p. 
185—201; E. Sachau, Am Euphrat and Tigris 
(Leipzig, 1900), p. 70—79; B. Meissner, Von 
Babylon nach den Ruinen von Hlra und Huarnak 
(Leipzig, 1901). (M. Streck.) 

BATIN (a.) inner, in the esoteric sense in 
opposition to Zdhir, obvious, outer. In exegesis 
these conceptions play an important part, cf. the 
articles Bdtinlya and Zahirlya. — With the article: 
al-Bdtin, the ‘‘Hidden One” one of the names of 
God (Sura 57, 3). 


BATINIYA. As the name, derived from batin, 
inner, indicates, the Batinites are those who seek 
the inner or hidden meaning of the Scriptures. 
Instead of taking the literal meaning of the revea¬ 
led word, they interpret it; this interpretation is 
called tcEwll. 

The name Batinites has been applied by Arab 
authors to several quite distinct sects, almost all 
of which have played a prominent part in history. 
The most important of these sects are the Khurra- 
mites, the Karmatians and the Isma'ilites [see those 
articles]. The application of the name has been 
extended beyond Islam; for among the Batinites 
are reckoned the Mazdakites, a Manichaean sect 
founded by Mazdak, who appeared in the reign of 
the Sasanian king Kobad, son of Flruz (Kawadh, 
son of Peroz). Shahrastani says that in the '^Irak, 
the Batinites are called Karmatians and Mazda¬ 
kites, while in Khorasan they are called Talimiles 
and Malahids. The epithet Batinite is also applied 
to certain Sufis. 

There is then no general doctrine corresponding 
to this name, but each sect has a doctrine of its 
own. Shahrastani however gives us under the title 
Bdtinlya an exposition of a certain system which 
is fairly closely connected with that of the Isma'i- 
lites. He points out rightly that this system bor¬ 
rows many features from that of the philosophers 
in the strict sense of the word. The following 
are some of the ideas which belong to it. 

Every external has an internal: every revelation 
itanzll) has an interpretation {ta^wil'). — One 
cannot speak of the qualities of God as one speaks 
of those of men; one cannot say that he is wise 
or that he is ignorant, that he is, or that he is 
not, for that would be to fall into the error 
of likening him to his creatures (tashblh). This 
doctrine like the system of Avicenna and the 
philosophers admits of the procession of celestial 
spheres, distinction between the intelligence and 
the soul, the latter being inferior to the former, 
the existence in the upper world of a general or 
universal intelligence and of a soul equally uni¬ 
versal. These two principles are represented in 
mankind by the Ndtik and the Asds, the prophet 
and his assistant who are entrusted with the duty 
of guiding the intelligences and the souls of men 
in the motion of the world. The end of this 
motion is to guide the soul to a degree of per¬ 
fection where it attains the level of the intelli¬ 
gence and is confused with it. At the end of time 
all creatures are to be called upon to give an 
account of themselves. 

All that proceeds from truth will be united in 
the universal soul and all that partakes of the 
nature of evil will return to Satan, that is to 
nothingness. This is what sectarians call the Resur¬ 
rection. Here we have an example of the inter¬ 
pretation or investigation of the inner meaning of 
a dogma. (B. Carra de Vahx.) 

al-BATIYA (.a.), the goblet (crater), the name 
of a constellation in the southern heavens, also 
called al-Alflaf', cf. Kazwini (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 
40; Ideler, Cntersuchnngen iiber den Vrspr. u. d. 
Bed. der Sternnamen, p. 271. 

BATJAN, a fertile, volcanic island 50 square 
miles in area, in the Moluccas and the centre of 
the Sultanate of Batjan; it is a mountainous land 
rising to a height of about 5000 feet. The Sulta¬ 
nate w'ith those of Ternate and Tidore belongs to 
the Dutch residency of Ternate. 
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As a spice (cloves) island Batjan early attracted 
foreign traders and in consequence the population 
were converted in the xv* century from the island 
of Java and adopted Muhammadanism. For the 
spice trade the Portuguese settled here in later 
times (about 1524) and the Spaniards and Dutch 
(about 1609) as merchants and allies of the prince, 
had children by native women and thereby spread 
Christianity, which is professed at the present day 
by that part of the inhabitants (about 350 in 
number) which is settled in the chief village, 
Labuha. The number of Jluhamniadans in Batjan, 
who are of a very mixed stock does not exceed 
3000 and they live in various settlements on the 
coast. The interior is uninhabited and entirely- 
covered with forest. 

The Sultanate of Batjan consists of this island 
and several smaller uninhabited islands in the 
neighbourhood: before the arrival of Europeans 
and during the first century after their coming, 
its power extended as far as Ceram; it gr.adually 
became less important than Ternate and Tidore. 
The clove-trade \\ as the mainstay of its prc-'perity; 
Batjan became of no importance after the Dutch 
forced the princes of the Moluccas to give up the 
growing of this shiub on payment of an indemnity 
in the .wii^h centuiy. Since the year 1780 it has 
been entirely subject to Holland. European exploi¬ 
tation of the island in recent times has not been 
successful: the principal products are copra and 
damar resin. 

Bibliography. Wallace, Malay Archipe- 
J- Bleeker, Reis door de Molukkin 01 den 
Molul.schen Archipcl (Batavia, 1856); BoUe- 
meyer. Die Molukken (Leipzig, 1S8S); K. Mar¬ 
tin, Reisen in den .Molukken., Geologischcr Teil 
(Leiden, 1903)1 Kukenthal, fin Malayisehen 
Aiehipcl (Frankfurt a/M., 1896); do., Erybnisse 
einer zoclog. Forschungsreisc in den Molukken 
wtd in Borneo (Fvf., 1897); Tijdschrift v. h. 
Batav. Genooischap v. Kunsten en IVelenschappen., 
v. 323; 401; Xatuurkundig Tijdschrift v. 

Ned. Indie., iv. 204; vi. 163, 365, 538; viii. 191; 
xii. 324, 482; xxiii. 336; xxvi. 117; Indische 
Guls, ii.; Tijdschrift van Nedei landsch Indie, 
1881; Jaarbock van het Mijnvczen in Ned. 
Indie, 1895, It 5 —Ii8- 

(A. W. Nieuweniil’IS.) 

BATMAN, usually written B.a-j'MAN or b.vtm.vn, 
in Kirghiz batpan, a TurkI word, applied to a 
‘‘heavy weight” {batpandai = “weighing a 
hundredweight'); it is probably connected with 
the verbal root bat “to sink” although F. W. K. 
Muller {Sitzungsberichte Preuss. Akad., 1907, p. 
847) says that the word is Middle Persian and 
“like many other Iranian words has reached Mon¬ 
golian through L'igur” (examples are not given). 
What weight was originally meant by this word, 
is unknown; at the present day in the Tuikl 
dialects as elsewhere (cf. the European “pound”, 
the Arabic and “r/V/” etc.), the same 

word is applied to measures of very difleient 
weight. The heaviest batman is that of Bukhara 
(300 lbs.), the lightest, the Persian (two different 
batmans of and 53/4 lbs). In Bukhara the 

batman is considered a unit of weight. The diffe¬ 
rent meanings of the xvord in the spoken dialects 
of the present day have been most thoroughly- 
collected in Budagow's Turki-Ru.ssian Dictionary 
{SravniteTnij slovar' iurecko-tatarskich naAecij, 
1- 231); and in a more incomplete fashion in 


Radloff's '‘■Versuch eines W'orterbuchs der Tiirk- 
Dialekte" (iv. 1517). As is shown by the work 
of an unknown Arab philologist edited by Melio- 
ranskij {Arab Jilolog 0 tureckom jazik'-e, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1900, p. 82, 10) the Turki had been 

equated to the Arabic (really primitive Semitic) 
mann by mediaeval times: at the present day also 
in Bukhara the Arabic word denotes the same weight 
as the Turki. (W. Barthold.) 

BATN (a.), belly, trough, depression. In the 
last meaning the word is not uncommon in geo¬ 
graphical names: cf. Yakut, Mildiain,\. 66^ et seq. 

al-BATRUN, as it is now written, the Botrys 
of the Byzantine writers; Arab geographers prefer 
to omit the article and frequently write Bathrun; 
it was a small fortiess in Syria on the coa.st be¬ 
tween Djubail and Tripolis. Under the Mamluks 
of Egy pt, the district gained importance from the 
niydba of the latter town. The absence of a harbour 
and the proximity of the lofty summits of Lebanon 
did not allow it to develop. A modest village at 
the beginning of the xix'h century, Batrun h,as 
since the creation of the autonomous mutasarrifat 
of Lebanon become the chief place of the Kaima- 
kamat of the .same name. The town is increasing 
and has now about 6000 inhaliitants, among them 
.some Muhammadan families. 

Bibliography. Yakut, i. 494: Idrist, Syrie 
(ed. tiildemeister), p. 17; IL Lammens, Lc 
Liban, notes archeologiques, historiques, cthno- 
graphiques ct geographiqiies (en arabe) i. 117— 
118; Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 584—588; Renan, 
Mission dc Thenicie, 249; E, G. Rey, Families 
d' Outremer, 257—259; Dimasliki, Cosmogra- 
fine, 213. (H. Lammens.) 

BATTAL, Saiyid Battai. GhazI is the name 
of a legendary Turkish national hero 
and warrior of the faith, whose presumed grave 
in the village of Saiyid GhazI south of Eski-Shehr 
(Dorylaeum) is held in great reverence. At the 
tomb is a monastery (Tekke) of Baktashi dervishes 
with a mosque and ‘‘Imaret. The historical original 
of this hero is a Muhammadan warrior named‘Abd 
Allah ul-Batlal, who, according to T.abarl, ii. 1716, 
met Ills death in the year 122 (740) in battle with 
the Byzantines. According to later histoiians (al- 
Djannabl and Ilazaifenn) his real name was Abu 
Muhammad D]a far b. Sultan Husain b. Rabi' b. 
'.Abbas al-HashimI, he was born in Malatia and 
flourished about the year 1000: these statements 
are of a legendary character as they are found 
in the well-known popular romance of Saiyid 
Battai. This romance has been edited in various 
versions in prose and poetry, and fully discussed 
by Fleischer in the Berichte der Non. Sachs. 
Gesellsch., 1848, hi. 35 ct scq., 150 et seq. {Nleinc 
Schriften, iii. 226 et seql). Ethe has published a 
German translation entitled : Die Fahrtcn des Sajjid 
hatthal. Kin altt 'urkischer Folks- und Sittenroman, 
Leipzig, 1871. The prose version has been several 
times printed under the title: Mandkib-i Ghazazodt-i 
Saiyid BattdF, in the year 1287 (1870) for example. 

Bibliography. Cf. besides the above men¬ 
tioned works, Zeitschr. der Deutsch. Morgenl. 
Gesellsch. xxjl 408 et seq. 
al-BATTANI (^his full name is Abu 'Abd 
Allah AIuhammad e. Djabir b. Sinan al-Bat- 
TANl al-HarranI al-SabF), the Albategni or 
Albatenius of our mediaeval authors, one of the 
greatest of Arab astronomers, was born before 
244 (858) very probably at Harran or in its 
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neighbourhood 5 the origin of the nisba al-Battani 
is quite uncertain. His family formerly professed 
the Sabian religion, whence the name al-SabP 
although our author was a Muslim. He spent 
almost his whole life at al-Rakka on the left 
bank of the Euphrates, where several families 
from Ilarran had taken up their abode; from 264 
(877) he devoted himself to astronomical obser¬ 
vations which he regularly pursued for the rest of 
his life. Having had occasion to go on business 
to Baghdad he died on his return journey at Kasr 
al-Djiss, a little to the east of the Tigris and not 
for from Samarra in 317 (929). 

He wrote: l. Kitab mc^rifat motalf al-btirudj 
fi 7710 , haina arba^ ai-falak^ “the book of the 
science of the ascensions of the signs of the zo¬ 
diac in the spaces between the quadrants of the 
celestial sphere"; i.e. of the ascensions of the points 
of the ecliptic which are not, at the given moment, 
one of the four '^aictad'''' or pivots [see the article 
astrology] ; it deals with the mathematical solution 
of the astrological problem of the “direction’* of 
the significator. 2. Risola ft tahk'ik akdar al-iiti- 
sdlat^ “a letter on the exact determination of the 
quantities of the astrological appUcatio 7 tes"^ i. e. 
the rigorous trigonometrical solution of the astro¬ 
logical problem of the proiectio radiot-u/n [see the 
article ASTROLOGY] when the stars in question have 
latitude (i. e. lie outside the ecliptic). 3. Shaj-h al- 
tnakaiai al-at-ba^ li Batjatfiyus^ “commentary on 
Ptolemy's Tetrabiblon'k 4. al-Ztdp “Astronomical 
treatise and tables”, his principal work and the 
only one that has survived to us; it contains 
the results of his observations and had a conside¬ 
rable influence, not only on Arab astronomy but 
also on the development of astronomy and spherical 
trigonometry in Euro])C in the middle ages and 
beginning of the Renaissance. It was translated 
into Latin by Robertus Retinensis or Ketenensis 
(died at Pamplona in Spain after 1143 a. D.; the 
version is lost) and by Plato Tibastinus in the fiist 
half of the xii‘i^ centuiy (an edition of the text 
without the mathematical tables was published at 
Nurnberg in 1537 and at Bologna in 1645). 
Alphonso X of Castile (1252—1282) had it 
translated directly from the Arabic into Spanish 
(incomplete MSS. in Pari.s). Three insignificant 
astrological pamphlets, of which a Latin version 
exists in several manuscripts, which give their 
author’s name as Bethem, Boetem, Bereni, Bareni, 
have been wrongly attributed to al-Battani. 

Al-Battani determined with great accuracy the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, the length of the tropic 
year and of the seasons and the true and mean 
orbit of the sun, he definitely exploded the Ptole¬ 
maic dogma of the immobility of the solar apogee 
by demonstrating that it is subject to the preces¬ 
sion of the equinoxes and that in consequence 
the equation of time is subject to a slow secular 
variation; he proved, contrary to Ptolemy, the 
variation of the apparent angular diameter of the 
sun and the possibility of annular eclipses; he 
rectified several orbits of the moon and the planets; 
he propounded a new and very ingenious theory 
to determine the conditions of visibility of the 
new moon; he emended the Ptolemaic value of 
the precession of the equinoxes. His excellent 
observations of lunar and solar eclipses were used 
by Dunthorne in 1749 to determine the secular 
acceleration of motion of the moon. Finally he 
gave very neat solutions by means of orthographic 


projection for some problems of spherical trigono¬ 
metry; solutions which were known to and in 
part imitated by the celebrated Regiomontanus 
(1436—1476). 

Bibliography. al-Battani sive Albatenii 

Opus aslronomicum . Arabice edituni.^ La- 

iine versuui., adnotaticnibns instriictiun a C. A. 
Kallino.^ Mediolani Insubrum, 1899—1907, 3 
vols._m-4'>. _ (C. A. N.\lt.ino.) 

BATU-KHAN, a Mongol prince, the con¬ 
queror of Russia and founder of the “Golden 
Horde” (1227—1255), born in the early years 
of the xiiit'a century, the second son of the chief 
Djuci. Cingiz Khan had, while still alive, granted 
separate portions of his vast empire to his three 
elder sons, Djuci, Caghatai and Ugedei; the youn¬ 
gest son, Tului did not receive his share till the 
death of his father when he received the eastern 
part of Mongolia, the latter’s ancestral country. 
According to the provisions of Mongol tribal law 
(still followed at the present day by some TurkI 
nomads) the youngest son was regarded as heir 
to the paternal “house”, and the father had to 
provide for his elder sons in his lifetime, which 
he did, it appears, by allowing the eldest son that 
part of his property which was most distant from 
his house and the others the nearer portions. 
This explains why, with the successes of Cingiz 
Khan’s arms, the Yurt (estates) of his eldest 
son was continually being moved westwards. In 
the year of the conqueror's death (1227) the 
whole steppe country west of the Irtish “as far 
as the land has been trampled under the foot of 
Mongol horse”, with the adjoining arable lands 
like Kh"arizm and the Persian provinces on the 
southern shores of the Caspian Sea were regarded 
as the property of Djuci and his descendants. 
Djuci himself had died six months before his 
father (about February 1227); of his fourteen sons, 
the second, Batu was recognised by the hordes in 
the west as his father’s successor and this choice 
was afterwards confirmed by Cingiz IHian or his 
successor Ugedei. The boundaries of his lands from 
those of Caghatai and Cgedei were not defined by 
any agieements or arrangements; still less could 
the cjuestion be answered, what rights BatU could 
claim against the other sons of Djuci or against 
the Great Khan ruling on the Orkhon (in Mon¬ 
golia). In spite of the division carried out by 
Cingiz Khan, the empire founded by him conti¬ 
nued to be regarded as a single state after his 
death as before. In accordance with the nomadic 
conceptions of the law of property the empire 
was regarded as the possession of the whole family 
of the ruler, whose individual members had certain 
portions of the common estate allotted to them 
for their own subsistence. 

Of the first ten years of Batu’s reign we only 
know that he was present at the Kurultai (parlia¬ 
ment) of the yetir 1229 (or 1228, as in the Mongol 
epic which dates back to about the year 1241), 
in Mongolia, at which Ugedei was chosen as Great 
Khan, probably also at the Kurultai of 1235 at 
which it was decided to renew the war against 
the Russians and neighbouring peoples; he was 
never in eastern Asia at a later period. In the 
army which set out in the spring of 1236, there 
were also sons of Caghatai, Ugedei and Tului; like 
all enterprises of the period, this campaign was 
entered upon for its importance to the whole 
empire and not to any individual section of it; 
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the whole army, however, naturally was under the 
supreme command of Batu. The army is said to 
have reached the land of the Volga Bulghars by 
the autumn of the same year; the destruction of 
the important commercial town of Bulghar is 
mentioned by Djuwaini and also in the Russian 
annals but according to Russian accounts it did 
not take place till the autumn of 1237. The cam¬ 
paigns of the following years are only known to 
us from the accounts by the historians of Russia 
and western Europe (most fully treated by O. Wolff, 
Geschichte der Alongolen oder Tataren^ Breslau, 
1872); the Muhammadan chroniclers give but the 
scantiest accounts (cf. d'Ohsson, Histoire dcs Mon¬ 
gols^ ii. 613 et rry., and Hammer-Purgstall, Ge¬ 
schichte der Goldenen Horde^ p. 102 et seq^. From 
1237 (in November of this year the Tatars crossed 
the ice-covered Volga) till 1240 Russia, and in 
1241-1242 Poland, Hungary and Dalmatia were 
ravaged; Batu himself on Christmas Day 1241 
crossed the Donau which was frozen on account 
of the unusually cold winter and soon afterwards 
took the town of Gran, turned in the spring of 
1242 against Bulgaria and went from there in the 
winter of 1242-3 through Wallachia and Moldavia 
back to the \'olga country again. His army was 
never defeated anywhere in Russia or Western 
Europe; the retreat of the Mongols was brought 
about partly by differences in their own camp (Guyuk 
son of tgedei and Burl, grandson of Caghatai had 
rebelled against Batti and on this account are said 
to have been recalled by Cgedei) and partly the 
news of the death of the Great I^an which took 
place in December 1241. 

After 1243 Batu took no further part in warlike 
campaigns. Of the lands ravaged in the years 
1237—1242 only Russia remained subject to the 
Tatars; even in 1243 the Grand Prince Jaroslaw 
presented himself in Batu's camp and was con¬ 
firmed by him in the rank of “Senior over all 
princes of the Russian people”; in 1250 the inde¬ 
pendent prince (king after 1255) Daniel of Galicia 
had to be confirmed in the same way and do 
homage to the Khan. 

By the events of these years Batti’s attention 
was drawn to the east, t'gedei’s eldest son Guyuk, 
a personal enemy of Batu, had been chosen to 
succeed his father and raised to the throne by the 
Kutultai of 1246. Five brothers of Batu had also 
appeared at this ceremony; Batu himself had stayed 
away, pleading his physical infirmities ((/an/-//if = 
pain in the foot, probably gout) as his excuse. In 
the next year the new Great Khan announced his 
intention of going to his ancestral estates on the 
Imil (a river in the modern district of Tarbagatai 
on the frontier between Russia and China) the 
climate of which was more beneficial to his health. 
Batu had been informed that the Great Khan had 
hostile designs against him and therefore advanced 
against the latter at the head of an army. While 
still in Mongolia, five or six days’ journey (appa¬ 
rently in a northerly direction) from Bishbalik 
(the modern Gucen) at a place which is called 
Kamastaki by Abu ’l-Faradj (ed. Pocock, p. 492), 
Samarkand by Djuwaini and the writers who follow 
him (not, of course, identical with the famous town 
on the Zarafshan), and by the Chinese, Hong- 
siang-yi-eulh (apparently on the Urungu), Guyuk 
died suddenly (according to Abu ’l-Faradj on the 
9‘fi Rabr II 647 = 22''d July 1240, according to 
the Chinese in the third month i. e. the spring of 


1248). Batu received this intelligence in Ala-Kamak, 
seven days’ journey from the town of Kayaligh (the 
Cailac of Rubruquis not far from the modern town 
of Kopal), probably at the mountain of Ala-tau 
south of the Hi. 

Although his elder brother Orda was still alive, 
Batu was looked upon as senior member of the 
ruling house; all the princes are said to have 
therefore paid homage to him and declared their 
readiness to submit the succession to his decision. 
The assembly which was to settle this question 
was summoned by Batu to Ala-Kamak; homage 
was there paid to prince Mongke (Turk! Mangii), 
the eldest son of Tului, as Great Khan, on Batu’s 
proposal. The sons and grandson of Caghatai and 
Cgedei either did not appear at all or had left 
Ala-Kamak before the settlement of the question; 
when they heard what result had been come to, 
they resolutely declined to recognise the decision. 
The coronation ceremony had to take place at a 
Kurultai held in Mongolia; it was not till 1251 
that Berke, brother of Batu, at his brother’s request, 
succeeded in assembling the Kurultai at which the 
ceremony was completed on the 9'i' Rabi^ II 649 = 
30'h July 1251. 

The princes of the houses of Caghatai and 
Cgedei did not attend the coronation but appeared 
soon after it to pay homage to the new sovereign. 
The Great Khan was told that they had made 
preparations to take his camp by surprise and cut 
down him and his adherents; on this accusation 
they w'ere arrested and on trial found guilty, where¬ 
upon a fearful punishment w'as meted out to them, 
their families and clients. Almost all the grown-up 
members of the two houses were either put to 
death or condemned to banishment; the prince 
But! was also handed over to Batti, whom he had 
injured, and executed by his orders. 

After this event, the Mongol empire was practi¬ 
cally divided between Mongke and Batil although 
only the name of the Great Khan appeared on 
the coins throughout the whole empire and in 
Bulghar also. The Franciscan Rubruquis (Ruys- 
broek) says that he heard the following words 
from Mongke in 1254: “As the sun sends its 
rays everywhere, so extends my power and the 
power of Bata over all lands”. The boundary 
between the lands of Mongke and Batu was, accor¬ 
ding to the same Rubruquis, in the steppes be¬ 
tween the rivers Talas and Cu. .According to the 
same traveller’s narrative, more respect was shown 
to Batu’s people in the Great Iran’s kingdom 
than z'ice versa. It is certain that Batu who was 
regarded as senior member of the ruling house 
and to whom the Great Khan owed his throne, 
then enjoyed considerable prestige. Even in such 
lands as, like Ma wara’ al-nahr, did not belong 
to the ancestral territory of DjucI and his descen¬ 
dants, he exercised some sovereign rights; thus for 
example, according to Djuwaini (cf. the Persian 
text in Schefer, Chrestomalhie Persane.^ II, 117) 
he confirmed the son of Tlmur-Malik, the famous 
defender of Khodjend, as heir to the goods and 
estates of his father. 

Rubruquis tells us that Batu had twenty-six 
wives and Rashid al-Din that he had four sons. 
According to the Russian annals the homage of 
the Russian princes was usually received after 
1249 by his eldest son Sartak, to whom his father 
appears to have handed over a share of his power 
in his life time. The year 650 (March 1252-1253) 
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is given by Rashid al-Din as the year of Batu’s 
death (he is said to have then been 48 years old); 
but this date cannot be correct; for Rubruquis 
was received by Batu as late as August 1253; 
on the same traveller’s return journey (October— 
November 1254) also the Khan was still alive. 
We must therefore prefer Djuwaini’s story accor¬ 
ding to which Sartak was sent to Mongolia by 
Batu in the year 653 (10 '' February 1255—29‘'> 
January 1256) to the Great lOian and received 
news of his father’s death white on the way thither. 
From Rubruquis’s narrative, it is plain that Batu 
lived during the latter years of his life on the 
left (eastern) bank of the Volga, going in the 
summer months as far up the river as Lat. 52° 
north, and spending the winter near the mouth of 
the river, where the town of Sara! was founded 
by him on the Achtuba during this period. 

Batu, whom the Russians only know as a cruel 
conqueror, received the epithet of Sayin-Khan = 
“the good Khan” from his contemporaries of his 
own people. He is praised as a just, mild, and 
wise ruler even by such historians as the Persian 
Djuzdjanl {Tabaiat-i Nasirt^ transl. Raverty, p. 
1171 et seq^ and the Armenian Maghakiya (Rus¬ 
sian translation by Patkanow, p. 18) who are by 
no means prejudiced in favour of the Mongols; 
according to the narrative of the Franciscan 
Johannes de Plano Carpino he was terrible in 
war but a gracious ruler to his subjects. Accor¬ 
ding to a report, given by Djuzdjanl, he was said 
to have secretly adopted Islam; Wassaf (lithogr. 
edition, p. 579) says he was a Christian (this story 
may well have arisen through confusion with his 
son Sartak); it is much more probable that, as 
Djuwainl tells us, he gave no preference to any 
one of the (revealed) religions and adhered to the 
ancestral faith of “knowledge of God” {Yazdan- 
S/iimsi) i. e. to the worship of heaven. 

Bibliography. The portions concerned of 
the most important original authorities, viz. the 
Ta^rlhh-i Diihan-Kushai of Djuwainl and the 
Diami' al-Taviarihh of Rashid al-Din, are still 
only accessible in manuscript; cf. the digest of 
the original sources in d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols., ii. 120 et seq.., and (not always reliable) 
in Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der Goldenen 
Horde., p. 95 et seq. The Oriental sources were 
not directly accessible to the authors of the 
later works (among which may be mentioned 
Howorth, History of the Mongols., ii. 36 et seq.'). 
The Russian annals {^Detopis' po Lavrent'ews- 
komu spisku) were published in 1872 by the 
Archaeographic Commission in St. Petersburg and 
the narratives of the two Franciscans Johannes 
de Plano Carpino and Rubruquis in the Kecueil 
de textes et de memoircs^ publie par la Socicte de 
geographic (Vol. iv.). The Mongol epic of the 
year 1241 has as yet only been published in a 
Russian translation (from the Chinese: Trudi 
ross'ijskoi duchovnoi missii v Pekirre., t. iv). Cf. 
also K. Patkanow, Istorija mongolov inoka Ma- 
gakii., xiii v'eka, St. Petersburg, 1871. 

_ (W. B.\rthold.) 

al-BATUL (a.) “the Virgin”; cf. the articles 
FATIMA and MARYAM. 

BAWAND, an Iranian dynasty which reigned 
in Tabaristan from 45 (665) to 750 (1349); it 
traced its origin from Baw son of Shapur, son of 
Kayus, a contemporary of Khusraw Parwiz (Chos- 
roes II) and called by him Ispahbed. It comprised 


three branches, the first of which had thirty princes 
(45—397 — 665—1006), the second, eight (466— 
606 = 1073—1210) and the third, eight also 
(635— 75 ° = 1237—1349)- 

Bibliography'. Fr. Justi, Irajiisches Na/uen- 
buch.^ p. 431—4325 Ta^rJkh-i Mune^djimbashi.^ 
t, ii. p. 401 et seq.., Edw. G. Browne, History 
of Tabaristan {Gibb Memorial Series., t. ii.) by 
Muhammed b. al-Hasan b. Isfandyar, p. 58 et 
seq.'.^ Grundriss der iran. Philologie., ii. 547 —5495 
Zeitschr. d, Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. xlix. 661. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BAWARDI, “musket bearers”, tbe name “of 
the bodyguard composed of freemen and bondmen, 
armed with flintlocks, of the Great Sharif” of 
Mecca; cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka., i. 197, 
note 3. 

BAWAZIDJ, or BawazIdj al-Malik, a former 
town in the province of Maw.sil on the 
west i. e. the right bank of the little Zab, not 
far from its mouth. 

The name is the Syriac Beth Wazik, “the house 
of the toll-collector”. As the Sasanian name there 
appears occasionally Khuny.a-Sabur “Shapur's song” 
after the usual style of the poetical names of towns 
common in the Sasanian period. In the older geo¬ 
graphers and historians the place is only briefly 
mentioned along with Takrit, Tirhan and Sinn. 
Some one with an accurate knowledge of the town 
has, however interpolated a detailed description 
in the text of Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje, p. 169, 
note 9). The place was notorious in the middle 
ages as the abode of the Kharidjites — the inha¬ 
bitants say they are descended from the troops of 
‘All b. Abi Talib — and as a nest of robbers. 
The town lived by receiving goods stolen by 
the Banu Shaiban Beduins from caravans. Yakut 
however also mentions some scholars who were 
born in BawazIdj. A portion of its inhabitants 
must have been Christian; the miracle-working 
bones of a Syrian martyr Baboje were there. There 
was occasionally a Jacobite bishop of Beth Rem- 
man (i. e. the village of Barimma) and Beth Wazi^, 
or a Nestorian of Shenna (i. e. Sinn) and Beth Wazik. 

The ruins of the town have not yet been dis¬ 
covered. On my journey past its neighbourhood 
on the Tigris, in the winter of 1907—1908, a 
place called Mbaiislye was mentioned to me, in 
which the name Bawazidj is possibly preserved. 
Another Bawazidj was at Anbar-Fairuzsabur on 
the Euphrates, and a Mawazidj in Diyar Hudhail 
in South Arabia. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khurdadhbeh (ed. de 
Goeje), p. 94; Ibn Hawkal (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 169, Note g; Bakri, p. 183; Yakut, s. v.; 
G. Hoffmann, Syrisrke Aktcn Persischer Mdr- 
tyrer., p. 189; cf. his note on de Goeje, Ibn 
Khurdadhbeh, translation, p. 68; E. Herzfeld, 
Cntersuchungcn zur historischen Topographic 
etc. in Memnon., i. 1907, I and 2; F. Sarre and 
E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat- 
und Tigris-Gebiet (1910-1911), chap, iii.; G. le 
Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate., 
p._9i ^nd 98. (E. Herzfeld.) 

BAWIAN, a Kurd village of five or six 
huts, with the larger village of Hinnis, half a 
mile distant, in the district of the Mazurlya Kurds, 
between the district of Nawkur in the Djebel 
Maklub near Mawsil and the district of ‘Amadlya, 
famous for the Assyrian sculptures which are 
found in the adjoining ravine of the Khazir. The 
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rock reliefs were first visited by M. Rouet, the 
French consul, Botta’s predecessor, then by Mr. 
Ross, an English merchant in !Mawsil, a friend of 
Sir Henry Layard’s (not the well known M. D. 
Ross) whose account is given by Layard in his 
Nineveh and its Remains^ ii. 142. They were 
afterwards drawn by V. Place, the excavator of 
Khorsabad and by Layard himself. Layard’s com¬ 
panion, Mr. Bell was diowned while bathing there 
in 1851. Photographs and squeezes are still wan¬ 
ting; the inscription of the relief made by Sanherib 
(705—68i) contains the so called Bawlan date viz. 
the statement that Sanherib brought back the 
images of the gods of the town of Ekallate, which 
had been carried off by Mardiiknadinahe of Akkad 
(Babylon) in the time of Tiglath-pileser ( 1 ), from 
Babylon to their ancient restingplace after 418 
years. This statement contains an important pro¬ 
blem of Assyrian chronology. 

Bibliography'. H. Layard, Nimrc'eh and 
its Remains.^ ii. 142; do., Nineveh and Baby Ion 
p. 207 ei Je’y.; V. Place, A'inive ct l\ 4 ssyrie’, 
O. Hoffmann, Synsehe Ahten Persisrher Mdr^ 
tyrcy\ Index under Bavian and Hinnis; C. F. 
Lehmann Haupt, Zv'ci Ilaupip)ohleme dcr alt- 
oi icntal. Chronolcgic ( 1878): P. Schnabel, Stndien 
zur bahylon.-assyr. Chronologic in \X\ez Mitteihingen 
dcr Vo/ dcrasiot. Gcs. 1908, i. 

(E. Herzi'ei.d.) 

BAYAN (a.), Lucidity, explanation. ^Il//t al- 
Bayan is often used synonymously with ’^Ilm al- 
Bald gh a [see nAEALiHA] although strictly it only 
denotes _a subsection of it, (A. Schaade.) 

BAYAN 11 . Sam'^an ai.-TamImI, ^'Pa sect¬ 
arian, who was burned along with al-Mughira 
b. SaM [q. v.] and a few adherents by command 
of Khahd b, L\bd Allah al-Kasri, governor of 
Kufa in 119 (737), He believed that the words 
of the Kor'au (Sara 3, 1:52): “this is an expla¬ 
nation {bayd/i) for mankind etc.” — referred to 
him and was therefore regarded by his followers 
as a prophet and incarnation of the divine. He 
taught by a false explanation of Sura 55, .-6—27 
and 28, 8S that the King of Light ((iod) is subject 
to dissolution with the exception of his face and 
revealed himself in the Prophet and afierw'ards in 
the LAlid Imams (down to Abu Ilashim b. Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn al-Hanafiya) and again in him him¬ 
self. His doctrine w'as apparently based on older 
conceptions such as we already find among the 
Mandaeans. 

Bibliography". Tabari (ed. de Goeje), ii. 
1619 ct sc(j.'. al-^ahrastani, ed. Cureton, 113 
(Ilaarbrucker, 171); al-Baghdadi (cd. Muliam. 
Badr), 227 ct sc(j.: Friedlander in the yonrnal 
of the Amcric. Orient. Soc.^ xxix. 88. 

BAYAS, usually written Baiyas, also Bayas, 
the modern Payas, the ancient Batae, a coast 
village on the Gulf of Issus at the foot of the 
Djebel al-Liikkam, a station on the road from al- 
Massisa to al-Iskandaruna. In the ^Abbasid period, 
Bayas belonged to the Syrian Thughur [see ‘^awa- 
s!m] ; it shaied the vicissitudes of that land, so 
often fuiight for, without itself playing any impor¬ 
tant pari. After the revival of the tow'n in the 
beginning of the xix''- century, it was still described 
by recent travellers as a miserable village inhabited 
by Turks; nevertheless Sami-Bey gives the number 
of its inhabitants at about 5000 and Cuinet at 
6325. It is the centre of a Kaza in the Wilayet 
of Adana. 


Bibliography', Bibl. Gcogr. Arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), i. 63; ii. 125, 127; iii. 154; vi. 253; 
Yakut, Alu^djavi^ i. 772 ct seq,', Abu 'l-Fida 
(ed. Reinaud), p. 29; le Strange, Palestine 
tinder the Moslems,^ p. 422: v. Kremer, 
zur Gcogi aphic dcs nordl. /V//, p. 21; Ritter, 
F.rdkitnde.^ xvii. 1830, 1S40 et scq.\ Toma.schek 
in Sitzungsber. dcr JVicner Akad..^ 7^5 

Humann and Puchstcin. Reisen in A'leinasien., 
p. 160—163; M. Hartmann in the Zcitschr. 
dcr Ges. fur Erdkundc.^ xxix. 174; Cuinet, La 
Tiirquic d'Asie^ ii. 105 et seq. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BAYAZID, a town in Turkey in Asia, 
capital of a Sandjak of the province of Erzeriim, 
loS miles from this town and 17 from the Persian 
frontier, at the foot of Mount Ararat; it has about 
2000 inhabitants mostly Armenians. P'ounded by 
Sultan Bayazid I Yildirim to serve as a post of 
observation against Timor's designs, it has an 
old fortress dating from this period, enclosing a 
beautiful mosque built by Behlul Pasha in the 
xviii‘h century. In 1805 Amedce Jaubert, entrusted 
by Napoleon with a secret mission, spent six 
months here in confinement {Voyage en Arnic'nie.^ 
p. 29 et seq,). The town which commands the 
road to Adharbaidjan, was taken by the Russians 
in 1828 (the inhabitants were taken to Eriwan 
and Alexandrople w’hich ruined it), 1854 and 1877. 
The KazS of which it is the largest place com¬ 
prises no villages of which 78 belong to the town, 
regarded as centre of a nahiyc; the total popula¬ 
tion U 7,785 inhabitants. It manufactures Kurdistan 
carpet? and cattle are reared on the prairies. 

]Vtb Ii o yr a p h y ^Ali Hjewad, Djo g jirdfiyd, 
lughdtiy p. 153; Salnd/ne 1325, p. S60; V. Cuinet, 
Ttt/quie d'Asie., i. 228; Sami-l)cy, A'a/nfts al~ 
A^lam., n. 1234. (Cl. Huart.) 

BAYAZID (Turkish pronunciation of the Arabic 
Abu Yazid) 1, surnamed Yildirim, “the lighting”, 
Ottoman Sultan, son and successor of Murad I 
Khudaw'endigisr, married the daughter of the prince 
of Genniyan who brought him as her dowry the 
tow'n of Kulahia and three other smaller towns 
and succeeded his father, who was assassinated on 
the battlefield of Kosovo (791 = 1387); his first 
act was to order the execution of his only brother 
Va'kub whose popularity he feared, a crime which 
was regularly enacted by the Ottoman Sultans 
down to the period of reform. He completed the 
conque-st of Servia and concluded a treaty with 
Etienne, son of Lazar which placed this prince 
under the suzerainty of Turkey. He placed John 
Vll, one of the sons of Andronicus IV, on the 
ihione of Constantinople in place of the Emperor 
John V Palaeologus, and then dethroned him to 
replace him by Manuel II, son of John V, as 
co-regent (1390). The Greek auxiliaries furnished 
by Manuel conquered for him Ala Shehir (Phila¬ 
delphia) which its commander had refused to 
surrender; the prince of Aidin submitted; the 
principalities of Sarukhan and Menteshe were 
incorporated in the empire; "^Ala al-Din, of the 
dynasty of Karaman, conceded Ak-Sheh*r, Nigde 
and Ak-Serai (793= 1391) to him. He sent razzias 
to ravage the island of Chios, Euboea and Attica, 
and blockaded Constantinople which John Palaeo¬ 
logus had hurriedly fortified and Manuel had again 
entered secretly for seven years. The prince of 
Karaman having rebelled, was defeated and the 
towns of Konia and Larenda, again incorporated 
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in the empire; Tokat, Sivas and Kaisarlya pre¬ 
ferred to offer themselves to him rather than be 
given back to the son of the Kadi Burhan al-Din 
(795 = 1392). Kdturtim Bayazid, of the dynasty 
of the Banu-Isfendiyar at Sinope, having taken to 
flight, all the province of KarastamunI fell into 
his hands. 

Sigismund, king of Hungary, disturbed by the 
progress of BSyazid on his frontiers declared war 
against him, after interesting the sovereigns of 
Europe in his cause, including Charles VI, king 
of France, who sent him a body of troops com¬ 
manded by the Comte de Nevers, son of the Due 
de Bourgogne, who afterwards was called Jean- 
sans-Peur. The Grand Prior of the Teutonic Order, 
Frederick, Count of Hohenzollern and Philibert de 
Naillac, Grand Master of the Chevaliers of Rhodes 
all joined in the Crusade. The allies besieged 
Nicopolis but rvere completely defeated before its 
walls (798 = 1396). Following up this victory the 
Ottomans invaded Styria, Syrmia and Bosnia; in 
Asia, their territories were increased by the addi¬ 
tion of Karghrl, DivrigI, Behesnl, Malatya and 
Kemakh; in Europe by Yeni-Shehr (Larissa) and 
Tirhala: their incursions brought them as far as 
Athens and into the Peloponnese. 

Bayazid was rejoicing in his successes at Brusa 
when the capture of Erzingan and SivSs by Timur 
turned his attention from Constantinople, the con¬ 
quest of which he was planning, and forced him 
to march against the invaders, around whom 
gathered the princes dispossessed of their terri¬ 
tories by the Ottomans. The siege of Angora by 
Timur brought him up to the walls of this town: 
the battle took place to the northeast in the plain 
of Cibuk Abad. The auxiliary troops, formed of 
contingents levied from the ancient principalities 
of SarUkhan. Menteshe and Germiyan, went over to 
the enemy with whom were their former masters; 
the Servs remained faithful and Bayazid fought 
till nightfall surrounded by his Janissaries almost 
all of whom were slain. The Sultan attempted to 
escape but his horse fell and he was taken pri¬ 
soner (19"' Dhu 'l-IIi^dja 804 = eo'h July 1402). 
Bayazid was treated with consideration by the 
victor; nevertheless as he attempted to escape, 
they took the precaution of putting him in chains 
during the night and making him travel in a 
litter surrounded by a grille (A'a/ar) carried by 
two horses. It is this word Kafas which has given 
rise to the belief, supported by a misunderstood 
passage in Ibn “^Arabshah that Bayazid was shut 
up in an iron cage, as well as the word Kcu(3ovxAiiiv 
used by Phrantzes (i. 26). While accompanying 
Timur who returned to Samarkand after the capture 
ot Smyrna from the Chevaliers of Rhodes, Bayazid 
died at Ak-Shehr from an attack of gout (14''’ 
Sha'^ban 805 = 8“'’ March 1403); he was buried 
at Brusa by his son Musa. The Ottoman Empire 
was no longer in existence; it was not recon¬ 
stituted till ten years later by the energy of Sultan 
Muhammad I. 

Bibliography. Hammer Purgstall, 
de rempire ottoman.^ i. 292—356; ii. I —120; 
Jouannin et Van Gaver, Turquie., p. 38—46; 
N. Jorga, Geschichte des csmanischen Reiches.^ 
i. 266—323; A. Muller, Islam, ii. 202—308; 
Sa'^d al-Din, Tddp al-tawdrlkk, i. 125—208. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BAYAZID II, Ottoman Sultan, son of 
Muhammad II, was governor of Amasia at the 


time of his father’s death; a revolt of the Janis¬ 
saries assured him the throne by foiling the intri¬ 
gues of the Grand Vizier Nishani Muhammad who 
favoured Djem, his younger brother; he rewarded 
their services by making them a gift on his 
accession which became a regular custom after 
him (21=-' Rabf I 886 =: 20'*' May 1481). Diem 
seized Brusa but being beaten on the field of 
Yeni-Shehr (26fl> Rabi‘ H = 20'h June) he fled to 
Kbnia and then to Syria and Egypt; after a 
pilgrimage to the holy towns he tried his fortune 
again and advanced from Aleppo on Konia and 
Angora where, abandoned by his troops he had to 
flee for refuge to the Knights of Rhodes. Bayazid 
induced Pope Alexander VI Borgia to put out of the 
way his unfortunate brother, whom he caused to be 
buried after his death (29'h Djumada II 900 =: 
24*'' February 1495) in the tomb of Murad II 
at Brusa. In Italy Khair al-Din the defender of 
Otranto had to capitulate (lo*'' September 1481); 
the raids into Bosnia, Dalmatia and Hungary were 
continued; Herzegovina was entirely subdued. Ba¬ 
yazid directed the Moldavian campaign in person 
and took Kilia and Ak-Kerman with the help of 
the Tatars of the Crimea ( Dj umada II 889 = 
j July 1484). In Asia Hersek Ahmad Pasha was 
entrusted by him with the direction of the cam¬ 
paign against the Egyptian Mamluks but on this 
general’s defeat Bayazid lost Adana and Tarsns 
(891 = i486), which were regained two years 
later only to be lost again after the battle with 
the Egyptians in the field of Agha Cairi (8'!' Ra¬ 
madan 893 = ly'fi August 1488); peace was not 
brought about till 1491. Having given up the 
siege of Belgrade in consequence of the Hungarian 
victories, Bayazid turned his attention to Albania, 
ravaged Styria, Carinthia and Carniola; the Turks 
were defeated naar Villach and their leader Mikhal 
Oghlu 'All Pasha shot; the Hungarians in their 
turn were defeated at Abdera (9'fi September 1493). 
Ain-Bakhti (Naupactus, Lepanto) abandoned by 
the Venetian fleet had to capitulate (26th August 
1499) and became the Ottoman arsenal for that 
neighbourhood. In the following year the Sultan 
conquered Modoni, Navarino and Coron but failed 
before Nauplia. A coalition of the Venetian, Papal 
and Hungarian forces, with the addition of the 
PYench and Spanish fleets swept the Archipelago 
and threatened the islands; Santa Maura (Leucadia) 
surrendered to the allies but was restored on the 
conclusion of peace (14‘k December 1522). 

To all these troubles abroad civil war was 
added. Bayazid had nominated his son Ahmad as 
his successor. Selim, supported by the Janissaries, 
left his governorship in Asia and fought against 
his father at Corlu, where he was totally defeated 
(8<h Djumada 1 917 = 3'^'* August 1511) and had 
to take refuge with his father-in-law, the Khan 
of the Crimea, but he was restored to favour the 
following year, went to Constantinople and with 
the support of the army constrained his father to 
abdicate in his favour (8t'' Safar 918 = 25^*’ April 
1512). The latter wished to retire to Demotika, 
his native towm, but died three days later on the 
way, at Aya near Hafsa (io>h Rabi' I = 261'" Mai). 

Bayazid w'as a mystic, devoted to Sufi doctrine, 
which earned him the litle of Wall (saint). He 
built a mosque in Constantinople in which he is 
buried, with an ’■imdret (hospice, kitchen for the 
poor), another in Adrianople, and various dervish 
monasteries, in the capital and in the provinces as 
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well as bridges over the KizU-Irmak and the Sakaria. 

Bibliography. Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawa- 
rikh.^ ii. 2—215; Gulsheni mifarif.^ i. 527—536; 
Rawdat al-abrar.^ p. 388—398; Hammer-Purgstall, 
Hisioire de I'empire ottoman., iii. 337—374; 
iv. I —1355 Jouannin et Van Gaver, Turquie., 
p. 93—1065 N. Jorga, Gesehichte dcs osmani- 
schcn Reiches^ ii. 231—315; Hadjdj Isma'^Il 
Iwanseraili, Hadlhat al-djawami''., i. 14. 

_ _ (Cl. Huart.) 

BAYAZlD AnsarI PIr Roshan, son of Shaikh 
'^Abdullah and his wife Banin, born at Djalandhar 
in the Pandjab about 1525. His parents were 
Afghans, and when Babur defeated Ibrahim Lodi 
and destroyed the Afghan dynasty, they removed 
to Kaniguram in the hill-country near Kandahar. 
Bayazid was descended from the saint Siradj al-Din 
Ansarl and early showed a tendency to religion 
and mysticism. He is said in his youth to have 
rigidly conformed to the ordinances of orthodox 
Islam, but later on his theology became more and 
more pantheistic until he asserted that nothing 
existed except God, and set little value on the 
observance of the precepts of the Muslim law. 
He announced that he was a perfect Pir and 
promised salvation to all who followed him. He 
instituted an active propaganda, which met with 
considerable success among the Afghans. 

It appears from a passage in the Dabistan, 
(P- 3^7)1 incorrectly translated by Leyden, that 
early in 994= 1585, a report of the death 
of Bayazid was sent to Akbar. But if Nizam al- 
Dln Ahmad is correct (see Elliot-Dowson, v. 
450), Bayazid was dead in or before 1581, for he 
says under the account of Akbar’s 31=' year, that 
Bayazid “had gone to hell” when his son Djalal 
al-Din at the age of 14, appeared before Akbar 
in 989 A. H. Djalal al-Din was the fifth son of 
Bayazid and succeeded to his influence. He was 
kindly received by Akbar, but soon afterwards 
deserted his camp, and was for many years a 
religious leader and a disturber of the public peace. 
He was killed in 1600-1601. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Ahddad, who was slain in 1625-1626. 

According to Akhund Darwiza, Bayazid was a 
highway robber, and an infidel, and was twice 
defeated by one Muhsin ^an Ghazi, who was 
perhaps a servant of Akbar’s half-brother Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim. But Akhund’s account must 
be received with caution for he was a fanatical 
opponent of Bayazid’s teaching, and he is a rather 
late authority, for he wrote his book in 1021 A. H. 
(1612). If, as he says, Bayazid was born some 
years after 900 A. H., he cannot have known him 
personally. According to the Dabistan, Bayazid 
became prominent in 949 (1542). 

Bayazid composed an account of his doctrines, 
entitled Hal-nama., and a work called Khair al- 
Baydn., besides numerous others; but none of 
them is known to be extant. According to his 
great opponent Akhund Darwiza (whose* real 
name was 'Abd al-Karim), the principal doc¬ 
trines of Bayazid were that all existing objects are 
manifestations of God, the highest of which are 
Pirs or religious teachers; the sole test of right 
and wrong is obedience to the Fir, and all who 
disobey the Pir may lawfully be put to death; 
the Korean and Hadith are not to be interpreted 
literally but in a mystical sense, which can only 
be learned from a Pir, who is thus the source of 
all highest knowledge. 


Bibliography". Makhzan al-Isldm by 
Akhund Darwiza (Ethe’s Cat. of Persian MSS. in 
the Library of the Indian Office., Nos. 2632—8); 
Dabistan, ii. 380 (ed. Calcutta); Mcc’dikir al- 
'"Umard, ii. 242 {Bibl. Ind.f, Leyden, On the 
Roshenian Sect and its founder, Bayezid Ansari 
^Asiatic Researches, xi. 363 sqq.); Graf Noer, 
Kaiser Akbar, ii. 180 sqq. There is in the 
British Museum a MS. (Or. 222, Rieu’s Catalogue 
I, 28), which appears to be the Persian edition 
of the Pushtu work of Akhund Darwiza de¬ 
scribed by Leyden. It is called Tadhkirat al- 
Abrdr. The account of Bayazid will be found 
at folio J14 et seq. (H. Beveridge). 

BAYAZID al-Bistami, his real name was Abu 
VazId Taifur b. 'Isa k. Adam b. Surushan, a 
famous Sufi, who died in 261 (875) or 264 
(877-878). His grandfather was a Magi; of the 
circumstances of his own life, little is known 
except that he led an ascetic life. Legend has 
therefore adorned his biography all the more 
richly, and deduced from certain misunderstood 
Sufi utterances that he ascended to heaven 
[MIradq'). His doctrine is only known to us 
from occasional utteiances handed down by 'Attar 
amongst others. From these it is clear that he 
was a convinced pantheist and very probably the 
first to introduce the doctrine of Pana (Nirvana). 
His followers are called Taifuriya or Bistamiya. 
His tomb in Bistam is still held in great reverence 
by pious Sufis; the Kubba on it was erected in 
700 (1300-1301) by Uldjaitu. 

Bibliography. Ibn l^allikan, Wafaydt, 
s. V. Taifur; al-Kushairi, Risdla (ed. 1287), 16; 
Farid al-Din 'Attar, Tadhkirat al-Au’liyd (ed. 
Nicholson), i. 134 et seq.", I^ami, Nafahat al~ 
Vns, 62; .Sha'rani, Tabakat al-Kubra, i. 61; 
Nicholson in Journal Royal Asiat. Sac. 1906, 
325 et seq.", al-Hudjwiri, Kashf al-Mah^ub 
(translated by Nicholson), 106 et seq., 184 
et seq. 

BAZ BAHADUR, or BaYazId, ruler of 
Malwa, Central India, in the i6d‘ cent. He 
was the son of Shudja' Khan, who had been 
appointed governor of Malwa by the Afghan em¬ 
peror, Sher Shah. On his father’s death in 1554, 
he assumed independence, with his capital at Sar- 
angpur, and coined money in his own name. In 
1560 Mahva was conquered by the Mughal em¬ 
peror, Akbar, and Baz Bahadur after struggling 
ineffectually for some years, surrendered in 1570 to 
the emperor by whom he was taken into favour. 
He died at Udjdjain in 1588. Baz Bahadur is 
known in legend for his romantic attachment to 
his Hindu wife, Rupmatl, herself the composer of 
songs that are sung to this day throughout Malwa. 

Bibliography". Tabakdt-i Akbarl (Elliot- 
Dowson, History of India, v.); Blochmann, 
Transjation of the A’in i Akbarl, i. 428-9. 
BAZAR, market (Pahlavi vacar, Persian aba- 
casi, J. Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes, ii. 129; 
P. Horn in the Grundriss der Iranischen Philo- 
logie, Vol. i.. Part 2, p. il), strictly a row of 
shops in a street covered in by a wooden or 
stone roof and closed by doors at each end; 
when this street crosses another like it, forming 
a crossroad, this is called in Arabic murabba^, a 
translation of the Pahlavi cahdr-sug, Persian, edr-su, 
Turkish, carshy (four-sided, cf. Latin quadrivium). 
Caravanserais usually have their doors opening 
into the middle of the bazaar. At Teheran there 
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is for example the bazar Emir built by the minister 
Mirza Takl-IQian in the xix^'' century. There are 
also smaller markets in the various quarters of the 
town called bazarca. Idlers spend hours talking in 
the bazaars, they are called bazarl and bazar-gard. 

Bibliography. J. E. Polak, Persien.^ i. 81. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BEDEL-I 'ASKERI (the erroneous fonn Bedel-i 
'^AskerIye is also often used) means in Turkey 
the taxes which are paid by non-Mus 1 ims 
for exemption from military service and 
have taken the place of the ancient Kharadi. The 
latter appellation survived into the middle of last 
century. Under pressure from foreign pow'ers, parti¬ 
cularly England, after the abolition of the Kharadi 
and the enrolment of non-Muslims as soldiers in 
the Turkish army, a decree was promulgated on 
the lo’l' May 1855, after long resistance by the 
government, which promised non-Muslims conscrip¬ 
tion and the abolition of the I^aradj. In the 
Khatt-i humayun of the year 1856, the decree 
was confirmed but at the same time exemption 
was allowed by providing a substitute or buying 
oneself off. As the resentment at this innovation 
was equally great among Muslims and non-Muslims 
and the latter were not inclined to serve, the 
practical result was that the only difference was 
the change of the name from Kharadj to Bedel-i 
'^askerl. The amount paid also was the same as 
the Kharadj (cf. Morawitz, Les finances de la 
Turquie., p. 76 note i). The taxes were paid 
en bloc by the communities and shared by them 
among the individual members according to their 
means and income. At first the payment was 
5000 piastres (about £45) for 180 persons and 
later for 135. The total revenue to the state 
from this source is given by Morawitz (p. 76) at 
£ 800,000 Turkish in round numbers. Clergymen, 
women, children under 15, old men over 75, the 
poor and the inhabitants of the privileged districts 
and of Constantinople were exempted from the 
tax. The collection was first made by officers of 
the state, after the reforms of 1257 (1841) by the 
spiritual heads of the communities, and again 
since 1902 by the government tax-collectors. (The 
Turkish text of the law is given in Lahika-i 
Kawanin., ii. 347, and the French in Young, 
Corps de droit ottoman.^ v. 276); 

After the revolution of 1908 the bedel-i '^askeri 
was abolished by a provisional law of the 20’h 
Radjab 1327 (2511' Tamuz 1325, published in 
the Dierlde-i ^askerlye of the Sha'ban 1327 = 
ifi’l' Aug. 1325 and also in the Mcdjmtfa-i Ka- 
•wdnln-i djedlde-i ^othmdnlye., Const. 1327 Vol. i.) 
and in its place universal military service for non- 
Muslims also, introduced. 

Bibliography. Young, Corps de droit otto¬ 
man (Oxford, 1906), V. 275 et seq.j Rosen, 
Gcschichte der Tiirkei (Leipzig, 1866), ii. 235 
et seq.'.^ Moravitz, Les finances de la Turquie 
(Paris, 1902), p. 76; Ubicini, Etat present de 
I'empire ottoman (Paris, 1876), p. 127. 

(F. Giese.) 

BEDEL-I NAKDI, a tax paid by Muham¬ 
madans liable to bear arms, who wish to buy 
exemption for the rest of their period of service 
after serving three months. It amounts to £ 50 
Turkish and is allowed on condition the man 
liable can pay it without having to sell his agri¬ 
cultural implements. For further information see 
the article bedel-i 'askerI. 


Bibliography. Young, Corps de droit otto¬ 
man (Oxford, 1906), ii. 399; Moravitz, Les 
finances de la Turquie (Paris, 1902), p. 125. 

(F. Giese.) 

BEDJA. The name Bedja or Bodja — more 
correctly pronounced Bega or Boga — is applied 
to a group of Hamitic tribes, who live between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, and whose influence 
was formerly felt from as far north as Cairo to 
the Abyssinian frontier. The name Bega is met 
with in pre-Muhammadan times in the Aizanas 
inscription (E. Littmann and D. Krencker, Vor- 
bericht der Deutschen Aksum-expedition.^ Berlin, 
1906, p. 6 et seql) between 300 and 500 A.D. ; in the 
Greek text King of the Boi/yarirflv corresponds to 
the “King of the Bega” (D. H. Muller, Epigra- 
phische Denkmaler in Denkschr. Ak. WTrr., phil. 
hist. Kl., Vol. 43, Wien, 1894, p. 16), both of 
which are here titles of the prince of Axum. To 
the Bedja of the Arab geographers corresponds the 
name, still in use at the present day, applied 
collectively to these tribes “Bedauye, Bejauye”, 
from which their language is called “to-Bedauye” 
(Leo Reinisch, Worterbtich der Bedauye-Sprache.^ 
Vienna, 1895). 

The Bedja have often been identified with the 
Blemmyes. The latter however certainly did not 
belong to this group of tribes; the ancient name 
has survived not in the Bedja but in the Baliyun 
whom de Goeje (Edrisi, p. 26, note 3) has already 
identified with the Blemmyes. In the beginnings 
of Islam the Be^a were considered by the Muslims 
as rude heathen unworthy of a treaty. It was not 
till the beginning of the second century that 
negotiations were entered into when '^L'baidallah 
b. al-Habhab made an agreement with them, which 
was renewed under the Caliph Ma^mun. Their 
land offered great attractions to the Arabs by its 
rich stones of gold (al-'Allal^i) and jewels (eme¬ 
ralds). The RabPa and the Djuhaina, more parti¬ 
cularly the former, settled in Bedjaland but gra¬ 
dually blended with its natives. From ancient 
times the names of two subdivisions of the Bedja 
have been known. According to Makrizi the Ha- 
darib are the ruling part of the nation and the 
Zanafidj or Ranafidj a sort of helots. Ibn Batuta 
says (i. no) that the king of 'Aidjjab was called 
“al-Hadrabi”. The relationship is said to have 
formerly been the opposite. The Hadarib early 
became converts to Islam, most probably direct 
from paganism and not from Christianity as some 
authorities state. As to their Islam, we can only 
add to the full account given by Vollers [see the 
article “^AiiABDE] that daughters among them did 
not inherit (Ibn Batuta, i. 110) and that therefore 
contrary to ancient popular law the prescription 
of the Shari'a on this point could not be put 
into force. In spite of the strong influx of Arab 
blood the Bedja have preserved their individuality 
to the present day. Their chief divisions are the 
'^Ababde [q. v.] and the Bisharrn [q. v.]. 

Bibliography. Besides the references 
under ‘^ababde and bisharIn cf. Schweinfurth, 
“Bega-Graber” in the Verhandlungen der Ber¬ 
liner Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie.^ Ethnologic 
uud Urgeschichte.^ i 899 i P- et seq.\ W. Miin- 
zinger, Sitten und Recht der Bogos., Winterthur, 
1859; Makrizi, i. 194 rry.; IdrisI (ed. de 

Goeje and Dozy), p. 21 et seq..^ 26 et seq.\ Ibn 
Batata, Index sub Bodjah; ‘^Ali Mubarak, Khitat 
Spadida., ix. 8 et seq. (C. H. Becker.) 
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bedjkem, an Amir al-Umara’. Bedjkem was 
a manumitted slave of Turkish origin. He fiist 
attached himself to the prince of Gllan, Mardawldj 
b. Ziyar, and then deserted him because his coun¬ 
trymen had been slighted by Mardawldj. In 323 
(935) the latter was slain and, as Bedjkem had 
been the leader of the assassins, he had to flee from 
fear of vengeance. He then betook himself to the 
Caliph, was appointed commander of the troops 
accompanying him by the .\mir al-Umara"' Mu¬ 
hammad b. Ra^ik and received the name al-Ra^iki. 
In 325 (936-937) he twice defeated an army of 
the rebel governor of al-.\hwaz, Abu ’^.•Vbd Allah 
al-Barldl; when the latter sought the help of 
the Buyids, his luck turned. Bedjkem was put to 
flight and had to retire to M'asit. Here he began 
to cherish the plan of making himself Amir al- 
Umara’. The vizier Abu 'All b. Mukla wished to bring 
about the fall of Ibn Ra'ik and to this end entered 
into negotiations with Bedjkem. When the chief 
Emir heard of this he had Ibn Mukla thrown 
into prison where the unfortunate vizier soon died. 
Ibn Ra'ik then sought to win over his erstwhile 
enemy al-Baridi but the latter was defeated by 
Bedjkem and forced to take his side. All Ibn 
Radik’s efforts were of no avail. In I^u T-Ka‘da 
326 (September 938) Bedjkem entered the capital 
and was appointed Amir al-Umara' in place of 
Ibn Ra'ik by the Caliph. His first task now was 
to bring the recalcitrant Hamdanids to a fulfilment 
of their pledges. These were refusing to pay the 
tribute due, but when Bedjkem had gone to Mosul 
against the Haradanid Hasan, Ibn Ra ik suddenly 
appeared in Baghdad at the head of two thou¬ 
sand men. Bedjkem had to make peace with Hasan 
in 327 (938) and to return to the capital. .\ peace¬ 
ful settlement was soon reached with Ibn Ra^ik 
by the terms of which the latter received the 
governorship of Harian, Edessa and Kinnesrln 
with the districts on the Upper Euphiates and the 
frontier fortresses. Only the Buyids now remained 
to be dealt with. .\ 1 -Barldi therefore sent an army 
corps against Sus. Mu'izz al-Dawla, the Buyid 
lieutenant, was not able to defeat it but his brother 
Rukn al-I)awda came to his assistance, advanced 
against Wasit and occupied a part of the town. 
Bedjkem airived with leiiiforcements however, and 
Rukn .il-Dawla had to retire. While Bedjkem and 
al-Barldi were drawing up common plans for the 
prosecution of the campaign, the latter began to 
intrigue with a view to .securing power for himself 
and was therefore deprived of his office. The 
Caliph al-Radi died soon afterwards. His successor 
al-Muttakl confirmed Bedjkem as Amir al-Umara’ 
and the latter now sent an army against al-Baridi. 
His lieutenant was defeated however and Bedjkem 
had to take the field himself. Before he reached 
the scene of operations however, al-Baridi was 
completely defeated and soon afterwards in Radjab 
329 (,\pril 941), Bedjkem was .surprised and slain 
on an expedition by some Kurds. The highe.st 
praise is bestowed on him by Oriental historians 
not only for his military ability but also for his 
talents in other directions. 


Bibliography. Ibn al-.Athir, Cy/riwVezr (et 
Tornberg), viii. 225 et seq.\ Ibn Khaldun, ^Ibai 
iv. 432 ct seq.-^ .^bu T-Fida’ (ed. Reiske), ii. 40 
et rey.; Weil, Gcsch. d. Chalifen.^ ii. el seq. 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgc/i- iind Abcndlant 
il 566. V. Zettekstee.^j.) 

BEDR. [See e.vdr, p. 559.] 


BEDUINS. [See Arabia, p. 372 et seq.] 

BEG, a Turkish title, Ottoman Kirghiz 
bi or biy. The various meanings, which are given 
in the dictionaries (cf. in particular Sravnit‘elnij 
slovar tureckich nar’-ecij.^ i. 263 et seq. and W. 
Radloff, Versiich ei/ies H'orterbuches dcr Tiirk- 
Dialcctc. iv. 1568 and 1580), may be traced back 
to three fundamental notions: l) a beg is any 
noble, in opposition to the common people, and 
usually also to the princes of the ruling house 
(the term is however also occasionally applied to 
the latter); 2) the “prince” of a small tribe or 
community is called beg in opposition to the 
kaghan or khan., the ruler of a larger domain; 
3) finally the word beg is applied to any “position 
of authority” in the widest sense whether it has 
been obtained from a ruler, by election or by 
usurpation: the commanders of divisions of armies 
from the largest to the smallest (cf. in particular 
the expressions ulus-begi., tu/ndn-begi, tiiih-begi.,juz- 
begi and on-begi in the sources for the history of 
the “Golden Horde”), the holders of administrative 
offices from the headman of a village to the governor 
of a province, civil officers and judges. The word 
appears to be found in all three meanings in the 
very earliest monuments of the Turkish language, 
the inscriptions of the viiiih century A. D. Begler 
is there the noble in opposition to the people 
{bndiui)\ the prince of the Kirghiz, Bars-<!’4^ is 
given the title of Kaghan by the ruler of the 
Turk! kingdom; the “wise and valiant” buyurtik 
who rule the kingdom with the Kaghan are in 
some places distinguished from the main body of the 
people as well as from the nobles; the expression 
buytirttk-beglcr also appears however. Cf. the glos¬ 
sary to the inscriptions in W. Radloff, Die alt- 
turkischen Inschriften dcr Mongolei., St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1895, p. 138 and 143. In the mediaeval 
glossary published by Melioranskij {Arab filolog 0 
tnreekom jazyhe., St. Petersburg, 1900, see Index) 
the word Beg is translated by the Arabic Amir. 

(W. Barthold.) 

Among the Ottoman Turks every son of a 
Pasha IS entitled to bear the title beg\ in addi¬ 
tion the title is granted to military officers of the 
5 “' and 6'b rank {Mtr Alat., Kaitn makani) as 
well as by com tesy to the personnel of the foreign 
diplomatic missions (whence Bey oghlii., the Turkish 
name of Pera where the Ambassadors reside). 
In foimer times the chief governors of Roumelia, 
Anatolia and Syria bore the title heeler beg {beyler 
/vri) = .Arabic Amir al-Uinara\ Persian Mir Mi¬ 
lan., but now these are merely titles of honour. — 
Begzdde (f.) hence means in general a distinguished 
man of noble rank. — Further derivatives: Bcylik 
the rank of a Beg., any office the tenant of which 
holds tile rank of Beg. — Beylikdji., prime minister, 
president of the Sultan’s chancellory {Dlwan-i Hu- 
mdyuei). Cf. S. Kekule, Uber Titel^ Jimler, Kang- 
stiifcH und Anreden in dcr offizielUn osmanischen 
Sprache. 

BEGA. [See bedja.] 

BEGTEGINIDS, the name of a dynasty in 
Arbela (Irbil), founded by Zain al-Din ^All Kiiciik 
b. Begtegin. The latter was one of Zangl’s [q. v.] 
Emirs and was sent by him (539 = 1144) as 
governor to al-Maw.sil. On ZangTs de.ath, he re¬ 
tained not only this office but also became lord 
of Shehrzur, Hekkarlye, Tekrit, Sindjar, Harran 
etc. The real seat of the family however was 
Irbil; '^Ali had his harem and his treasures there 
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and he retained this town for himself when in 
563 (1167) on account of advancing years he 
abandoned his other lands and towns in favour 
of Kutb al-Din Mawdud [q. v.]. After his death 
in the same year, Irbil fell to his son Zain al-Dln 
Yusuf, who was still very young, while an elder 
son, Muzaffar al-Din Kbkbiiri [q. v.], afterwards 
received the town of Harran from the then lord 
of al-Mawsil, '^Izz al-Din Mas‘ud, son of Mawdud. 
In the struggle which took place some years later 
between Salah al-Din and the Zangids, both took 
the side of Salah al-DIn. On the death of Yu¬ 
suf in 586 (1167) his brother Kbkburi became 
lord of Irbil also and bequeathed his lands to 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph when he died childless in 
630 (1242). 

Bibliography\ Ibn al-AthIr(ed. Tornberg), 
xi. and xii. 

BEGTIMUR, Lord of Khilat from 581— 
589 (118—H93). Begtimur Saif al-Din was origi¬ 
nally a slave of Shah-i Arman Zahir al-Din and 
played a prominent part in the reign of his son 
Sukman II. As the latter, as Ibn al-AthIr states, 
was childless, the neighbouring princes hoped to 
be able to seize Khilat on his death. Sukman 
therefore in his lifetime ordered the chief men of 
his domain to pay homage to Kutb al-Din Ilghazi, 
Urtukid of Maridin, who was his sister’s son, but 
as the latter died before him in 580 (1184) and 
his successor was still a child, there was no one 
on Sukman’s death, which took place soon after, 
who had a legitimate claim to the throne. Beg¬ 
timur took advantage of the situation to make him¬ 
self lord of Kbilat, after putting Shahi Arman’s 
vizier Madjd al-Din Ibn Rashih out of the way. 
He did not succeed without opposition however, 
for at this time the renowned Salah al-Din was pre¬ 
paring to subdue Khilut and other towns in that 
district. Taki al-Din 'Omar, a nephew of Salah 
al-Din, put Begtimur’s troops to flight, released 
Ibn Rashilf from his imprisonment and was on the 
point of taking Khilat when death carried him 
off and left Begtimur master of the field. When his 
dangerous enemy Salah al-Din died in the begin¬ 
ning of 589 (1193) Begtimur showed an almost 
insane joy. He took the title from this period of 
al-Sultan al-Mu'azzam Salah al-Din ‘Abd al-'AzIz, 
and was planning the siege of Maiyafarikin when 
his son-in-law Hazar Dinari had him murdered. 
The latter thereupon seized the throne of Khilat, 
but some years later we again find a son of Begti¬ 
mur mentioned as lord of the town. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), 
xi. 322 et seq.\ Kitab al-Baivifatain (ed. Cairo, 
1288), ii. 63 = Rec. des Hislor. des Crois..^ Orient., 
V. 78 and 107. 

BEGUM (t.), the English way of writing Bi- 
gam.^ Bigim “Queen-Mother, widow of a prominent 
man, lady”. 

BEHAR. [See bihar.] 

BEHAR-I DANESH. [See bahar-i danesh, 
P- 57 S-L 

BEHARISTAN. [See baharistan, p. 575.] 
BEHESNI, derived from the Syriac Bet Hesna, 
the Behesna of the Arabs, a Kaza and town 
in the Sandjak Malatya of the Wilayet of 
Ma'mnret al-'Aziz. The population of the whole 
Kaza amounts according to Cuinet to 45,120, in¬ 
cluding 23,600 Muhammadans, 5500 Kurds, 13,191 
Kizilbashis, 2829 Gregorian Armenians and the 
town itself — again following Cuinet — has 1500 


inhabitants. This figure is probably an error. 
Balhassanoghlu (see below), apparently following 
Sami’s Kdmus gives the number at 12,000 of whom 
1500 are Armenians. This would rather agree 
with the statements of Ritter and Ainsworth, who 
estimate the number of houses at 2500 of which 
250 were Armenian. The town has a few relics 
of the past, among them a fortress which was 
once famed for its strength. Under the Mamluks 
of Egypt, it was one of the chief frontier-fortresses 
against the Bildd al-dnrub.^ “the land of the great 
passes” through the Taurus. It was taken as early 
as 1396 by Timurtash for the Ottomans (Hammer, 
i. 204) but it was not till the reign of Selim I in 
1576 that it finally became a permanent Ottoman 
possession, when by the occupation of Halab all 
the other Syrian border fortresses of the Mamluks 
fell into the hands of the Turks. After the battle 
of Nizib (1839) in which Hafiz Pasha was defeated 
by Ibrahim, son of Mehmed 'All, the Ottoman 
army after its flight reassembled here before its 
retreat over the Taurus. 

Balhassanoghlu gives some specimens of the 
Turkish dialect spoken there in Kehti Szemle.^ 
1903, p. 125 (he is wrongly called Balkanoghlu 
here; Nedjlb '.\sim is meant). 

Bibliography. G. le Strange, Palestine 
under the Moslems., p. 408; do., The Lands oj 
the Eastern Caliphate., p. 123, 128; v. Kremer, 
Nbrdl. Syrien, p. 37; Sami, Kdmus'., Cuinet, 
La Ttirquie d'Asie (Paris, 1891—189S), ii. 376; 
Ritter, Erdkunde., x. 895; Ainsworth, Travels 
and Researches in Asia Minor (London, 1842), 
i. 265. (F. Giese.) 

BEHISHT, [See bahisht, p. 577.] 
BEHISTUN. [See bIsutun,] 

BEHMAN. [See bahman, p. 577.] 

BEHNESA. [See bah.'Jasa, p. 578.] 

BEHRAM. [See eahram, p. 585.] 

BEl. [See beg, p. 688.] 

BEI OGLU. [See pera.] 

BEILAN (Bailan, Belan, Bele.^I), a village 
in the Amanus Mountains (Alma-Dagh, see 
above, p. 312) in North Syria situated in 36° 16' 
East Long. (Green w.) and 36° 30' N. Lat. It is 
the capita! of a Kaza (and therefore the residence 
of a Ka’immakam) belonging to the Wilayet of 
Halab (Aleppo) with an area of 600 square miles 
and 10,800 inhabitants; cf. Supan in Petermann's 
Geogr. Mitt.., Erg. Heft 13S (1901), p. 15. Beilan 
possesses a picturesque situation and an excellent 
climate. It fills a deep valley, stretching from east 
to west between the Kara-Dagh and Djebel Musa 
ranges, so that its houses of wood stand partly on 
the banks of the Nahr Beilan (also called Dere- 
baghdsche) and partly rise in terraces up the 
northern face of the hill. The fact that Beilan is 
situated on a slope accounts to a certain^extent 
for the differences in the estimates of the height 
above sea-level: Schaffer and Baedeker 1400 feet; 
M. Hartmann and Janke: 1580 feet; Cuinet: 1650 
feet; Ainsworth: 1760 feet; Oberhummer-Zimmerer: 
2325 feet. The vegetation (including many fruit-trees 
and vines) is exuberant here as the land is well 
watered by numerous mountain streams; the air 
is very healthy on account of the high situation, 
and the high cliffs running along the sides of the 
valley protect it from the oppressive heat; Beilan 
is therefore a favourite country resort of the fever- 
stricken merchants of Alexandretta (Iskanderun) 
and is also much visited by the inhabitants of the 
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more distant Halab. The figures given for the 
number of inhabitants (which is higher in sum¬ 
mer) have varied since the middle of the xix‘l> 
century from 2000 to 4000; Neale (1850): 3500 
inhabitants, Kotschy (1862) and Crernik (1875); 
2000 inhabitants, Oberhummer-Zimmerer (1896): 
2100 inhabitants, Schaffer (1902); 4000 inhabitants, 
Janke (1902): 2000—3000 inhabitants, Supan, op. 
cit..^ p. 26: 4200 inhabitants. The latest estimate, 
in Baedeker (1910), 7500 inhabitants, if correct, 
implies a considerable increase in the town in the 
last decade. Its present inhabitants are according 
to Baedeker mostly Muslims; earlier travellers 
e. g. Eli Smith (1848), H. Petermann (1853), and 
Oberhummer-Zimmerer say that two thirds of the 
population are Turks and one third Armenian. 

Oriental authors of the middle ages never, as 
far as I am aware, mention Beilan. The statement 
of the Salname of the Wilayet of Halab (year 
1300 = 1882, p. 88) and of Adhana (year 1308 = 
1890, p. 188) that Beilan was first founded by 
the Ottoman Sultan Sulaiman 11 (1520—1566) is 
therefore quite credible. This new foundation is 
said to have filled a previously unoccupied area 

called ’^Ain Nil. The emendation of Nil (J>^) 
to Bail and the derivation of the word 

Beilan from the earlier name of the .ffa/V-spring 
(^Ain) seems quite obvious. In this case the expla¬ 
nation, quite satisfactory in itself, of the word 
Beilan from the Turkish “pass” (Turk, ir/, 3 <r//), 
which is proposed e. g. by Sachau {Sitz. Ber. der 
Berl. Akad..^ 1892, p. 322) would be quite un¬ 
necessary. The conjecture put forth by Leake and 
PI. Petermann that Beilan (or the above Bail) 
represents a corruption of the Greek zrv^xi (cf. 
Sufiai •xCkxi below) is not to be entirely despised. 

BeilSn owes its importance entirely to its favour¬ 
able situation on the most important route over 
the Amanus, which attains its highest ridge a 
short distance from the town (i‘/j miles to the 
south, ^|^ hour). It was naturally fitted to be the 
halting station for all caravans from the Syrian- 
Mesopotamian hinterland (in particular from Ha¬ 
lab, Antakiya and ‘Aintab) journeying to the sea, 
usually to .Alexandretta (Iskanderun); there is there¬ 
fore a large Khan here. The various estimates of 
the height of the pass differ in a rather remark¬ 
able degree; the figures given vary from 1980 feet 
(Murray) and 1996 feet (Baedeker) as minimum to 
2900 feet (Oberhummer-Zimmerer) as maximum; 
most authorities give it as between 2220 and 
2290 feet; cf. Janke, op. cit.., p. 158, note 96. 

The pass of Beilan is by no means the only 
pass over the Amanus; there are, for example 
two other routes over the mountain from the 
'Amk [q. v., p. 331], the plain of Antioch to 
Iskanderun; cf. M. Hartmann, op. oil.., p. 10. But 
these and all the other passes (cf. Janke, op. cii.., 
p. 34 et seq.) are in the main mere footpaths 
and cannot in any way be compared in comfort 
with the Beilan pass, which is suitable for vehicular 
traffic. Trade and commerce between Syria and 
Cilicia have therefore from the earliest times been 
carried on over the Beilan pass and even armies 
have crossed it. Zipixt wuAa; (Ptolemy, Strabo) or 
Portae Syriae (Pliny) also ’A/rav/Jec ttvA*; (Portae 
Amani cf. Pauly, Realenzykl. der klass. Alter- 
tumswiss.., vi. 1547 ; Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit.., i. 
1723). Alexander the Great marched through 
these “Syrian Gates” to his victory at Issus 333) 


B. b.) and Roman armies in later times frequently 
used them. 

In antiquity and the middle ages the principal 
place nearest the ridge of the Beilan pass was 
Pagrae (JJxypxt), Arabic Baghras [q. v., p. 57 °]- 
The pass seems usually to have been called after 
Baghras in mediaeval times; cf. Baladhori (ed. de 
Goeje, p. 164, 167), and the passages mentioned 
by M. Hartmann, op. cit., p. 88, note 1. The 
name ‘'okabat al-nisd^ = “Pass of the Women” is 
also given (Baladhori, p. 167 = Yakut’s 
ed. Wustenfeld, iii. 692, p. 12), the origin of 
which is ascribed to a tragic incident. When 
Maslama, son of the Caliph 'Abd al-Malik, was 
traversing the Beilan road on his expedition 
against “^Ammuriya (Amorium), one of his wives 
is said to have fallen into a ravine there. The 
Beilan pass was included in the area of the Syrian 
military frontier instituted against Byzantium, cf. 
G. le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems 
p. 37; the Caliph al-Mu‘tasim (218—227 = 833— 
842) further strengthened the road over the pass, 
as Baladhori tells us (p. 167), by a specially built 
stone wall. 

The name Ba gh ras beli (for bel see above) 
appears occasionally at the present day (cf. Ritter, 
op. cit., p. 1829) but the usual name now is, 
since the rise of Beilan, Beilan bel(J) or gedikfj) 
(a synonym of bel). 

In military history this mountain pass last figured 
in the struggle between Turkey and Muhammad 
'All as the scene of a decisive battle (30'*' July 
1832) in which the Egyptian Crown Prince Ibra¬ 
him Pasha utterly defeated the Turkish forces who 
were posted in positions easily defended on the 
height which dominate the valley, and by this 
victory became the undisputed lord of all Syria. 
Since that time the Beilan pass has also been called 
Top-Yol = “Cannon road” or Top-Boghaz = 
“Cannon-pass”. 

That part of the Amanus range which is traversed 
by the Beilan pass bears the name of Beilan- 
Dagh; the names Nawlu-Dagh and G'awr (Djawur- 
Dagh) are also applied to it, however; cf. thereon 
M. Hartmann, op. aV., p. 36-37 and above p. 312. 

Bibliography. R. Pococke, Beschreib. des 
Morgenlandes, ii, (1791), p. 252—253; Chesney 
in Jonrn. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1837, p. 
414—415; Ritter, Erdkunde, xvii. 1607, 1785— 
1788, 1795, 1802, 1811, 1826, 1847—1849; 
H. Petermann, Reisen im (Leipzig, 1861), 

p. 4—S j Th. Kotschy in Petermann's Geogr. 
Mitteil., 1865, p. 340 et seq.-, Czernik, ibid., 
Erg.-Heft NO. 45 (1873), p. 33—34; Sachau, 
Reise in Syrien u. Mesopotam. (1883), p. 464; 
do.. Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leipzig, 1900), 
p. 149 and in the Sitz.-Ber. der Berlin. Akad., 
1892, p. 322; M. Hartmann, Das Liwa Haleb 
(in the Zeitschr. des Ges. f. Erdk., 1894, Vol. 
29), P- 7 , 10, II, 26, 32—37, 87—88; R. Ober- 
hummer and Zimmerer, Durch Syrien und Klein- 
asien (Berlin, 1896), p. 102 et seq., 328 (Geolo¬ 
gical section); Schaffer, Cilicia = Petermann's 
Mitteil., Erg.-Heft N®. 141 (1903), p. 96; Janke, 
Auf Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden (Berlin, 
1904), P- 6- 32—34, 158—160; Baedeker’s 
Syrien u. Paldstina"^ (1910), p. 337—308, 362. 

(M. Streck.) 

BEIRAMIYA. [See bairamIva, p. 595.] 
BEISHEHR, pronounced Beshehri by the Turks, 
a Kaza and small country-town in the Sandjak of 
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Koniya of the Wilayet of the same name. The 
place at the present day has 2000 inhabitants, 
who are all Muslims, and is situated on the lake 
of the same name. According to Ramsay, Histo¬ 
rical Geography of Asia Minor^ p. 390 the town 
is built on the site of the ancient Karallia. The 
lake is the Karalis of the ancients and not the 
Trogitis as Hammer [Gesch. des osmanischen Reiches^ 
i. 160) supposes. The Turkish town was founded 
by the Seldjuks, apparently by 'Ala al-Din I and 
was one of the six chief towns of Hamid in the 
xiyth century. It was acquired in 1381 by purchase 
by Murad I when his son Bayazid was married 
to the daughter of the prince of Kermiyan, and 
it became definitely an Ottoman possession in 
1443 under Mehmed I. Even at the present day 
the town enjoys a certain importance for the 
surrounding country on account of its fertile soil 
and the richness of the lake in fishes, which are 
sent to Koniya and Nigde, as well as for its 
weekly market on the Saturday. The population 
suffers much from fever. 

Bibliography. 'Ali Djewad, Memdlik-i 
’’othmdniyenin td'rlkh we ^agrdfiydti (Stambul, 
1314); Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor (London, 1890), p. 390; Sami, Kdmus-i 
cd^ldm\ Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien (Berlin, 1896), 
in par^cular, p. 118 et seq. (F. Giese.) 

BEIYUMIYA. [See baiyumIya, p. 599.] 
BEKR^ [See BAKR,_p. 604.] 

BEKRI MUSTAFA AGHA, thenameofa 
drunkard, who lived in the reign of the Sultan 
Murad IV (1623-1640) and is said to have led 
him into hqbits of drunkenness; the name bekri 
therefore in Turkish still commonly means a 
drunkard. In the popular literature the drunkard 
Bekri Mustafa Agha is a favourite character. 
Ewliya even gives the title of a Taklid: Bekri 
Mustafa and the Blind Arab Beggar. Jacob who 
has collected the material referring to him, recently 
published a Karagbz play from Brusa in the Zeitschr. 
der Deutschen Morgenl. Ges., liii. (1899), p. 621. 

Bibliography. Jacob, Traditionen iiber 
Bekri Mustafa Aga in Keleti Szemle.^ v. (1904), 
271; Menzel, Bekri Mustafa bei Mehmed Tevfik., 
ibid.., iii. (1906), 83. (F. Giese.) 

BEKTASH, an Islam ic saint who has 
given his name to the Derwish order of 
the Bektashlya. The accounts of HadjdjI Bektash 
Wall are quite legendary. He is said to have 
belonged to Nishapur and to have been a pupil 
of Ahmad Yesewl. The date 738 a.h. (1337 a.d.) 
given as the year of his death is merely the 
numerical value of the word Bektashlya. On the 
Makaldt (sayings) ascribed to Ha^djl Bektash and 
the Wilayat-nama\ which relate his miracles cf. 
Jacob, Bektaschijje., p. 4, 7 et seq. The tradition 
that Bektash blessed the Janissaries under Orkhan 
appears to be a story based on the later connection 
of the Bektashis with the Janissaries. 

The story that Bektash himself founded the 
Derwish order which bears his name is equally 
unworthy of credence. Jacob {Bcktaschijje., p. 24) 
has advanced the supposition that the real founder 
was the Balim Baba (died 922 a.h. = 1516 A.D.) 
mentioned in the list of Grand Masters as “second 
Pir”, and that he has been connected with a 
mythical Bektash Wall. At any rate we can cer¬ 
tainly prove the existence of the BektashI order 
under this name only from the beginning of the 
xvith century. The religious movement which has 


been organised by the order in the west of Turkey, 
is however older and even after the foundation of 
the order has spread far and wide beyond its 
limits. The Kizil-bash (“Red-heads”) in the east of 
Asia Minor and in Kurdistan and the 'All-llahls 
(those who deify 'All) in Persia agree in their 
main doctrines with the Bektashis; they lack only 
the rigid organisation of the order. In some districts, 
particularly in Albania and in the San^ak Tekke 
in Lycia (Jacob, Turkische Bibl.., ix. 13 r/ seq. 
has shown that the Takhtadjis discussed by 
Luschan in the Archiv f. Anthropologic., xix. are 
Bektashis) the Bektashis are a sect rather than 
an order, for almost the whole population belongs 
to them. 

In the doctrines of the Bektashis the Sufi ideas 
of the original equality of all religions and of 
the worthlessness of external ceremonies play an 
important part. Many Christian, Gnostic and pagan 
elements have remained incorporated in Derwish 
doctrines. 

Although they for the most part profess to be 
Sunnis and some few indeed possess Sunni cha¬ 
racteristics (on their illogical attitude to Abu Bakr, 
cf. Jacob, Bektaschijje., p. 42), the Bektashis are, 
as far as one may reckon them adherents to Islam, 
extreme Shrites and revere 'All, while the names of 
the first three Caliphs are tabooed. They recognise 
the twelve Imams and among them particularly 
revere Dja'far al-Sadik. The fourteen Ma‘'sum-i-pdk 
(“the pure, innocent children”) mostly ‘Alid martyrs 
also enjoy the highest esteem. Graves of saints 
are held in such honour that prayers offered at 
them may take the place of ritual worship. The 
Bektashis have often settled at old and famous 
places of pilgrimage and thereby made them 
their own. 

The important Christian elements which are 
found among the Bektashis, give rise to the 
hypothesis that they were originally Christians 
who have only adopted the external ceremonies 
of Islam. They have the doctrine of the Trinity, 
in which 'All has taken the place of Jesus 
(AIlah-Muhammad-'Ali). At their meetings in 
the Maiddn odasy., the hall of assembly in the 
monastery {Tekkiye\ these correspond to the Zikr 
of other Derwish orders, although the Bekta^Is 
themselves deny that they have Zikr)., they cele¬ 
brate a sort of communion with the sharing of 
wine, bread and cheese. This particularly recalls 
the Artotyrites who are connected with the Mon- 
tanists (cf. Jacob, Fortleben von antiken Mysterien 
und Alt-Christlichem im Islam : Der Islam., ii. 
p. 232 et seq.). They also confess their sins to 
their Babas (chiefs) and receive absolution. The 
drinking of wine is not forbidden on account of 
the importance of the vine in the cult. Their 
women also do not wear veils. One section of 
the Bektashis lives in a state of celibacy. This 
was probably originally the rule; a particularly 
strong testimony to the non-Islamic origin of the 
sect. The ascetic tendencies were chiefly manifested 
in the Kizil-Dell Sultan Monastery, at Dlmetoka 
which was very powerful in the most flourishing 
period of the order and was broken up in 1826. 

The Bektashis have adopted the mystic doctrine 
of numbers (for the most part Pythagorean) from 
Fazl Hurufi, whose Df dwidan in the Persian text 
and in the Turkish edition by Ferishteo g hlu, 
called ''Ashk-nama is held in high esteem by 
them, particularly the cult of the number four 
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and they have further developed the system inde¬ 
pendently. They also believe in the transmigration 
of souls. 

The whole order is governed by the Grand 
Master [Celebi) who resides in the mother-monastery 
t^Pir ewi'j at HadjdjI Bektash (between Kirshehr 
and Kaisarlye; cf. the picture in Jacob’s Bektaschijje 
and the description in Edmund Naumann’s Vom 
Goldenen Horn zu den Quellen des Euphrat^ p. 
193 et seq.). This office is not necessarily here¬ 
ditary but it has been transmitted from father to 
son for the last 150 years. The narrower circle 
of celibate Derwishes has since the middle of the 
xvith century had a head of its own, the Mu^erred 
babasy^ who also resides in the mother-monastery. 
The head of a single monastery {Tehktye) is called 
Babd^ the ordinary Derwish Murid^ a layman 
attached to the Tekkiye^ Aluntesib. 

The dress of the order of Bektashi’s consists of 
a white cloak and a white cap (sikke)^ composed 
of several, usually twelve triangular pieces (cor¬ 
responding to the number of the Imams), around 
which the Babas wear the green turban (cf. the 
pictures in Jacob, Bektaschijje and Turk. Bibl..^ 
ix.). The amulet of stone called Teslim Task is 
usually worn round the neck. The double axe and 
long staff complete the full dress. Those Bektashis 
who practice celibacy wear earrings as a distin¬ 
guishing mark. 

The political importance of the Bektashis de¬ 
pended on their close connection with the Janis¬ 
saries, whose chaplains they were. The Janissaries 
are often actually called Bektashis or sons of H. B. 
{Hadj^l Bektash oghullary). An official represen¬ 
tative (yvekil) of HadjdjI Bektasjj lived in the bar¬ 
racks of the 94'h Orta. The Bektashis were accessory 
to many of the Janissary revolts. Therefore when 
MahmQd II annihilated the Janissaries in 1826, 
the blow also fell on the order allied to them. 
Many monasteries, especially those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Constantinople, were destroyed and 
their occupants for the most part banished, although 
some of their heads, e. g. of the monastery of 
MerdivenkjoJ, were executed (cf. Es'^ad Effendi, 
Css-i Zafer.^ Constantinople 1243). 

Although the order has never regained its former 
powerful position, it has again become more and 
more flourishing and at the present day is much 
stronger and more widely diffused than is generally 
supposed. On the monasteries in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople see the appendix to Jacob’s 
Bektaschijje. In Asia Minor besides the “mother 
monastery”, 'Osmandjyk in the north and in the 
west the Tekkiye at the grave of Battal at Eski- 
shehr are important centres. There are a few 
isolated monasteries outside of Turkey e.g. on the 
Mukattam in Cairo. 

Bibliography. The chief work is Georg 
Jacob, Die Bektaschijje in ihrem Verhdltnis zu 
verwandten Erscheinungen: Abhandl. der K. 
Bayer. Akad. der Wissensch.^ i. Kl., xxiv. 
Part iii. (Miinchen, 1900) — cf. the authori¬ 
ties given there p. 4—12; do. Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis des Derwischordens der Bektaschis. 
Tiirkische Bibliothek.^ ix. (Berlin, 1908). To the 
Oriental literature given by Jacob, loc. cit.., 
should be added the recent apologetic w'ork 
Bektdshl Sirri by Rifki (Constantinople, 1326 
^ (Tschudi.) 

BEL (t.), the “saddle of a mountain”, “pass”, 
occasionally appears in place-names. 


al-BELA DH ORI. [See al-baladhorI, p. 6 h.] 
BELBIS. [See bilbIs.] 

BELFORT. [See kal'^at al-shakIf.J 
BELGRADE (Slav: “white town’’), the capi¬ 
tal of Servia. The possession of Belgrade was 
often fought for by the Ottomans and the Holy 
Roman Empire. It was first besieged in 845 
(1441) in the reign of Sultan Murad II by 'All Beg, 
son of Ewrenos, and hemmed in by land and water 
but supported by the Hungarians and defended 
by Prior Zowan of Ragusa, it was able to hold 
out for six months, till it was relieved by the 
intervention of Wladislaus, king of Poland. Mu¬ 
hammad II (860= 1456) made great preparations 
for the capture of the town; he had collected 
over 300 cannon. Nevertheless the attempt to 
storm the town, led by the Sultan himself, was 
brought to naught by the bravery of Hunyadi 
and Capistrane (21®' July). — The fortress was 
not won for the Turks till the reign of Sultan 
Sulaiman on the 25''' Ramadan 927 (29'h August 
1521). Belgrade had to surrender, for its supplies 
were exhausted. The Bulgarians who belonged to 
the garrison were allowed to found a village 
in the forest to the north of Constantinople; they 
called it Belgrade and it bears this name to the 
present day. The older Belgrade was besieged in 
1099 (1688) by the Imperial troops and given up 
by the Ottoman governor Yegen 'Othman without 
a fight. Two years later the Grand Vizier K'opriilu 
Mustafa Pajha regained it. Latifi who was present 
on this occasion jocosely calls the town BEr al- 
Aghrdd-. “spring of bad intentions” (Seybold, 
Tubinger Arab. Handschriften., p. 70 et seq.). 
The imperial forces attempted in vain to recover 
it in 1105 (1693). Five years later, Belgrade was 
destroyed by a great conflagration (S'h Djumada I, 
nio = 9ffi November 1698). After Prince Eugene 
had won the battle of Peterwardein (5th August 

1716) , the Imperial troops appeared before the 
town. An attempt by the Turks to dislodge them 
led to a great battle under the walls of the town 
in which they were utterly routed (i6>h August, 

1717) . On the second day after this battle the 
fortress surrendered on being granted honourable 
terms. On the Peace of Passarowicz (21^^ J*^^y 

1718) it passed to Austria. In 1152 (1739) the 

Ottomans again undertook a siege of the town 
and by the Treaty which bears its name, it was 
ceded to them (27'h Djumada I, September). 

In the beginning of the reign of Selim HI, the 
Austrians recaptured Belgrade after the battle of 
P’akshanI (1203 = 1789) and held it till the Treaty 
of Szistow (4'1' August 1391). The mutiny of the 
Janissaries of the garrison (1803) facilitated the 
revolt of the Servians (1806). They made Belgrade, 
which had been captured by Kara-Georg, their 
capital, till they were defeated in 1813, by Re^jeb, 
Pasha of Widdin. Belgrade received a Turkish 
garrison, which only vacated the citadel in 1867, 
after bombarding the town (which had again been 
the capital since 1832) in 1862. 

Bibliography. Hammer-Purgstall, Gesch. 
des Osman. Reiches.^ see Index; Jouannin, Tur- 
7r«V,_p. 362, 366, 390. (Cl. Huart.) 

BELIG, th e name of two Turkish poets, 
who are often — even by Turks — confused or 
mistaken for one another, viz: 

I. Isma'^il BelIg of Brusa. Little is known of 
his life. Like his father he was an Imam in Brusa, 
where he was born and died. Accounts differ as 
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to the year of his death. Sami gives 1140, Ha^djl 
Khalfa. 1143, and once by a slip 1133, and the 
biography at the end of his printed works (see 
below), 1142 or 1143 A. H. The latter = 1730 or 
1731 A. D. is the most likely. Of his poetical 
works which are said to be in Brusa, are there 
mentioned: l. Gul-i sadberk^ a commentary on 
a hundred Hadiths; 2. Sergtizeskt-ndme\ 3. Seb'^a-i 
seiyare^ according to HadjdjI Khalfa composed 
about 1125. A Shehrengtz is attributed to him by 
HadjdjI Khalfa, but this is probably a confusion 
with the other Bellg. He is said in addition to have 
written a biography of poets. His chief work however 
is the guldeste-i riyad-i ^irfdn we wafiydt-i danish- 
weran-i nadiredan^ printed in Brusa in 1302. It 
consists of five parts (giilbun') in which the most 
prominent people of Brusa (Sultans, princes, scho¬ 
lars, poets, musicians etc.), are dealt with. At the 
end of the printed work is a biography of the poet. 

Bibliography. HadjdjI Khalfa; Sami, 
Kdmiis and the above mentioned biography. 

2. Mehmed EmIn BelIg of Larissa (Turkish 
Yenishehr). Little is known of his life either. He 
belonged to the ‘^Ulema and on his death in 
1172 = 1758-1759 held the office of Kadi in Eski 
Zaghra. He was not a great celebrity, and the 
verdict of Turkish critics on him varies. Hammer 
does not mention him, but Gibb rightly empha¬ 
sises his importance. His Kasldas, Ghazels and 
his Sdkindnte are of mediocre quality. His most 
original work is his four poems: Hammamndme., 
Kefshgerndma.^ Shaiyaindme and Berberndme. In 
these, influenced by Mesihl’s Shehrengiz., he des¬ 
cribes the beautiful youths engaged in the trades 
mentioned in the bazaar and at the same time 
gives us very interesting glimpses of the life of 
the time. In these he writes relatively pure Tur¬ 
kish. Unfortunately his fondness for archaic expres¬ 
sions renders his style cumbrous. 

Bibliography. Gibb, A History of Otto¬ 
man Poetry iv. 117 et seq. In the Index he is 
confused with the preceding. (F. Giese.) 
BELVOIR, a fortress of the Crusaders 
in South East Galilee, high above the valley 
of the Jordan, called Kawkab by the Arabs, the 
modem Kawkau al-Ha\va. The castle, built by 
King Fulko about 1140, passed in ti68 into the 
possession of the order of Knights-Hospitaller. In 
584 (1188) it fell into the hands of Salah al-Dln 
after a long resistance. Al-Mu‘^azzam ^sa of Da¬ 
mascus demolished the fortress in 615 = 1219, as 
he did not feel strong enough to hold it against 
the Franks. It thus ceased to play an active part 
in history although it is still occasionally mentioned 
in later documents. In its considerable ruins there 
is a village at the present day. 

Bibliography. Yakut, Mu''djam.^ iv. 328; 
Recueil des Historicns des Croisades., Orient., 
iv. 344—349, 386—389; Ibn Shaddad (Leiden, 
Manuscript 1644), p. 227; E. Rey, Les colonies 
Franques de Syrie., p. 436 et seq.\ Guerin, 
Galilee.^ i. 129—132; Survey of Western Pale- 
stine.^ Memoirs.^ ii. 85, II7—II 9 - 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BENARES, or Banaras (also called KasI), a 
holy city of the Hindus, United Provinces, on the 
r. bank of the Ganges: pop. (1901) 209, 331, 
including 53,566 Muhammadans, of whom many 
belong to the Djulaha or weaving class. Some 
descendants of the Mughal Emperors of Dihli 
reside here. Benares is not prominent in Muham¬ 


madan history, except for Awrangzeb, who razed 
to the ground the most sacred Hindu temple and 
built on its site a mosque, whose white domes 
and minarets are still the most conspicuous object 
from the river. He also changed the name of the 
city to Muhammadabad, in which style it appears 
on his coins. There are other mosques and dargahs.^ 
constructed from Hindu or Buddhist materials, which 
date back to the 14^ cent. 

Bibliography. M. A. The Sacred 

City of the Hindus \ E. B. Havell, Benares 

(Calcutta, 1906); Benares Gazetteer (Allahabad, 
1909). (J. S. Cotton.) 

BENDE, the Persian word for slave. The number 
of slaves still in existence in Persia is gradually 
decreasing. The black slaves come from Africa 
and are introduced while still young, usually via 
Maskat and Bushire, more rarely via Arabia and 
Baghdad. A distinction is made between Abyssi- 
nians (Habashi) and negroes {Zandjt)\ the former 
are preferred for their beauty and intelligence. 
The few white slaves are Turkomans or Balocis. 
Some Kurdish tribes sell their daughters to Persian 
families, but these girls are usually afterwards 
married to a member of the family and therefore 
cease to be slaves. This formerly was also the 
case with Circassians. The Russian occupation of 
the Caucasus and the English cruisers in the Indian 
Ocean have now put an end to this trade. Besides, 
the climate of Persia is not fitted for negroes, who 
cannot rear their children there and certain ill¬ 
nesses carry off half-breeds in the second or third 
generation. — The eunuchs also are slaves or 
freedmen. They are ah black, the last white 
eunuch, who had been taken in the Caucasus wars, 
having died in 1856. —The word has having 
taken the meaning of “servant” and is used as a 
polite way of referring to oneself: bende = “your 
servant”, i. e. “ 1 ”, similarly in Turkish bende-niz. 

Bende is also the Takhallus or penname adopted 
by Mirza Muhammad Radi of Tabriz, a Persian poet 
who was employed as calligrapher and secretary 
in the government offices in the reign of Fath 
'All Sbah. He died in 1222 (1807) and was buried 
at Nedjef. He has left poems in Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish, as well as some writings in prose 
(Zinat al-tawdriih) dedicated to the Shah. 

Bibliography. J. E. Polak, Persien.,No\.\. 
p. 247. —Rida-Kuli-lChan, 

Vol. ii. p. 80. (Cl. Huart.) 

BENDER, the chief town in Bessarabia, 
on the right bank of the Dniester, This town was 
built on the site of a Genoese fortress dating 
back to the vii'h century. It belonged to the 
princes of Moldavia, then to the Turks, who 
changed its old name of Tigin to its present one. 
The Swedish king Charles XH (called Demir-bash.^ 
“Iron Head” by the Turks) fell back here after 
the battle of Pultawa (8'h July 1709). He had a 
house built outside the walls and it was in it that 
he was besieged and taken prisoner (12'h February 
1713) when he declined to leave Bender. It was 
taken by assault after a two months’ siege by the 
Russians on the 27* September 1770; occupied 
again in 1789 and in 1806, it was definitely ceded to 
Russia by the treaty of Bucharest (28'^ May 1812). 

Bibliography. J. de Hammer, Histoire de 
PEmpire ottoman., xiii. 208, 248; xvi. 266; 
Jouannin et Van Gayer, Turquie., p. 323, 363; 
Wasif, Mahdsin al-Athur., Vol. ii. p. 66. 

(Cl. Huart.) 
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BENDRR, in Persian, a harbour on the sea or 
on a large river; it has passed into the Arabic 
of Syria and Egypt with the sense of place of 
trade or exchange of moneys (Bocthor, Vollers) 
and even workshop (Cuche); Shah-bender is the 
Syndic of the merchants; the Ottomans use the 
word to designate their consuls abroad. Bender-i 
Gaz is the name of the harbour of Astarabad on 
the Caspian Sea. _ (Cl. Huart.) 

BENDER-'^ABBAS , a Persian seaport 
situated in 56“ 20' East L. (Greenw.) and about 
27° North Lat. in the south-east of the province 
of Ears, near the Kerman frontier. From its geo¬ 
graphical position it is the most advantageous 
point on the whole Persian coast; for, built on 
the northern bend of the strait of Hurmuz (Ormuz) 
the town with the islands in front of it, com¬ 
mands the entrance to the Persian Gulf as well 
as to the Gulf of ^Oman. Just opposite is the long 
island of Kislim (Arabic Tawlla = the “long”) which 
is only separated from the continent by a nar¬ 
row channel, called Clarence Strait on the maps. 
To the east of Kishm are two small islands, the 
southern of which is called Larek and the northern 
Hurmuz [q. v.]. 

In antiquity and during the greater part of the 
middle ages, the capital of this district was the 
town of Hurmuz (in the classics: Ar- 

mysia etc.; Arabic Hurmflz) half a day’s journey 
distant from the shore. On account of the constant 
raids of robber nomadic tribes, the then prince of 
the town transported the inhabitants in the be¬ 
ginning of the viii'h (xiv'h) century to the adjacent 
island of Djarun, which has since then generally 
been known by the name of Hurmuz (OrmUz). 
The abandoned settlement on the mainland (Old- 
Hurmuz) soon fell into decay (its ruins still exist 
at the modem Mlnab), while the newly founded 
town on the island (New-HurmUz) quickly attained 
considerable importance and became the chief em¬ 
porium on the Persian Gulf and an international 
harbour for the wares of the Orient. When at the 
time of the decline of the rule of the Ak-Koyunla 
[see above, p. 225, 441] and the rise of the Safa- 
wls, there was no strong authority in South Persia, 
the Portuguese under Albuquerque seized the island 
of Hurmuz in 920 (1514) and were left in undis¬ 
turbed possession of this valuable island for over 
a century. When the English appeared in the 
Indian Ocean, they, being jealous of the influence 
of Portugal, supported the efforts of Shah '^Abbas I, 
to whom this flourishing European colony at the 
gates of his kingdom was a thorn in the flesh. 
With the help of a fleet of the East India Com¬ 
pany he took the island from the Portuguese and 
utterly destroyed the town in 1301 = 1622; cf. 
above p. 8“. The successor of New Hurmuz was 
the already very old settlement of Gumrun (Gom- 
ron), directly opposite the island which had been 
used by the Portuguese as an occasional landing- 
place on the mainland, where English, French 
and Dutch factories had recently been built. 

The older Arab geographers mention a fishing 
village on this site, called Suru (Sharu) whose 
inhabitants, as Mukaddasi tells us, carried on 
commerce with the opposite coast of 'Oman. 
Mustawfr in 740 (1340) calls this place Tusar(?). 
As to the name Gumrun or Gombron, which with 
many variants (Gambron, Komron, Komoran, Com- 
barao etc.) was the usual one among Portuguese 
and European travellers of the xvi^h amj xviith 


centuries, it can hardly be explained, as has often 
been done, as derived from the Turkish as meaning 
Custom House (corruption of the Turkish giim- 
ruk — toll) but is rather connected with the earlier 
name of the island of Hurmuz, Djarun or perhaps 
better Dj arrun: according to the latter reading of 
the name, Gamrun (Gumrun) would have to be 
regarded as a form of the name in which nasali¬ 
sation has taken place in compensation for the 
loss of the double consonant (a phonetic change 
for which other examples could he quoted). Just 
as the name of'the Hurmuz on the mainland had 
been transferred to the island of Djarun, the latter 
older name seems to have been transferred to the 
town on the neighbouring coast. 

Shah 'Abbas gave to the village of Gumrun 
which soon became prosperous on the fall of New 
Hurmuz, the name of Bender-'Abbas = “Harbour 
of 'Abbas”, which it still bears. But the plan of 
the Persian king to make his foundation the centre 
of a foreign trade which was to be gradually 
developed, could not be fulfilled on account of the 
disinclination of his subjects for nautical aft'airs. 
As the successor of Hurmuz, Bender-'Abbas inhe¬ 
rited and filled for over a century its role of a 
maritime commercial centre, though in a much 
more modest degree. A dangerous rival arose to 
it in the harbour of Bushir (Bushehr, q. v.) called 
into being by Nadir Shah, which soon obtained 
the commercial supremacy of the Persian Gulf. 

In 1793 Saiyid Sultan, the ruler (Imam) of 
Maskat (in 'Oman) received Bender-'Abbas with 
the adjoining lands along the coast (from Lingah 
to Yashk) on lease, and it was retained till 
1854 when the Persians again occupied the town. 
Saiyid Sa'id, the then prince of Maskat was able 
in 1856 to obtain an extension of the terms of 
the lease for a further 20 years but under much 
less favourable conditions. The town and district 
is now ruled by a Persian governor of its own. 
The importance of Bender-'Abbas has increased 
again considerably in the last decades so that it 
now ranks as the second commercial town on the 
Persian Gulf immediately next to Busliir. The 
revival of Yazd and Kirman and the cultivation 
of opium, which is being constantly extended, has 
contributed much to the continual increase in the 
volume of trade there. The commerce is almost 
entirely in the hands of native and Indian mer¬ 
chants. On the amount and development of exports 
and imports cf. the statistical tables given in Stolze- 
Andreas, of. p. 76, 77 and M. v. Oppenheim, 
op. cit.., p. 321, note 2, which are based on mate¬ 
rial from English official sources. Almost all the 
eastern provinces of Persia as well as eastern pars 
send their products to Bender-'Abbas; traffic by 
land is rendered possible by three roads of which 
two run in a north-westerly direction from Shiraz 
(the one vid Ear and the other via Tarum) while 
the other runs north in a fairly straight line to 
Kirman. 

The harbour of Bender-'Abbas is the next best 
to that of Bushir; it is on the whole well sheltered, 
being only open to the winds from the south-east; 
but the flatness of the coast makes the landing of 
large ships difficult. The passage through the above 
mentioned Clarence Strait is rendered difficult by 
shoals and by the mangrove islands which are 
submerged at flood-tide. The anchorage at 3 fathoms 
deep is one mile from land and at 4 or 5 fathoms, 
two miles. 
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As to the modem town, its appearance, with its 
low mud houses, many of them in ruins, suggests 
a village rather than a town. Only fragments remain 
of the earlier fort and the European factories. The 
custom house (^gumruk') dates from the Portuguese 
period. The Serai, the residence of the governor is 
a modem building of one story. Gardens surround 
the town on both sides; the coast is in part over¬ 
grown with mangrove bushes which afford a welcome 
fuelsupply. In the background rises a high moun¬ 
tain wall with peaks rising to about 10,000 feet. 

The climate of Bender-^Abbas is usually described 
as very unfavourable. The heat of the sun in 
summer is terrific; to escape the burning heat, 
the population for the most part migrate in the 
hot season to Mlnab lying just at the foot of the 
mountains (near the ruins of Old Hurmuz) or to 
other high lying places in the neighbourhood. For 
purposes of ventilation the houses are usually 
furnished with towers. The supply of drinking 
water is also bad; the large cisterns built by 
Shah 'Abbas I are still pointed out. 

The inhabitants are for the most part Arabs. 
They have a reputation for being unruly, and in 
conjunction with the Arab tribes of the hinter¬ 
land, give much trouble to the Persian government 
by their unrest. Under 'Abbas I the population is 
said to have risen to 20,000 souls; even in 1674 
Chardin numbered the houses at 1400—1500, 
which would give 15,000—20,000 inhabitants. 
Since the middle of the xviii'h century the num¬ 
ber has declined, a fact which is partly to be 
explained by the dangerous competition of Bushir, 
which began at that time. Dupre’s estimate of 
20,000 (in 1808) is certainly much too high, Fraser 
(1820) estimated the number at 3000—4000, Pelly 
(1864) 500 houses (about 4000—5000 inhabitants), 
Stolze-Andreas: 8000 inhabitants; the latest figures 
of Lovini (7000 inhabitants) and Curzon (5000 
inhabitants) seem to show a recent increase in the 
population there; on the last two estimates see 
Supan in Petermann's Geogr. Mitteil.^ Erg. Heft, 
n”. 35 P- 26. The already mentioned un¬ 

healthy condition of the town forms a serious 
obstacle to its ever attaining any great prosperity. 

Bibliography. W. Ouseley, Travels in 
Various Countries of the East (London, 1819 
et jcy.), i. 81, 154—162, 165, Note 33; Ritter, 
Erdhunde.^ viii. 739—749; Polak,(Leip¬ 
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p. 65 et seq.j E. Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univers.., 
ix. (1884), p. 276, 279 et seq. \ Stolze-Andreas 
in Petermann's Geogr. Mitteil..^ Erg.-H. No. 77 
(1885), p. 15, Note 2, p. 7, 47, 76—77; A. 
Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendlande., 
ii. (1887), p. 367; Tomaschek in the Sitz.-Ber. 
der Wien. Akad. der Wissemch.., Vol. 121, N®. 
viii. (1890), p. 42 et seq. ; Prellberg, Persien., 
eine histor. Landschaft (Leipzig, 1891), p. 52— 
54; M. V. Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum 
fersischen Golf (Berlin, 1900), ii. 320—322, 
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(M. Streck.) 

BENG (Sanskr. bhangd, Avest. banha., Pahl. 
mang., bang., hemp), strictly the name of various 


kinds of hemp {Hyoscyamus niger')., is in Persia 
however the popular name for the Hashish (Can¬ 
nabis Indicd). It is sold in the form of leaves or 
pills (cers). Such piUs are also pounded up and 
placed in fresh milk from which “Beng-butter” 
(rawghan-i beng) is prepared. A tea-like infusion 
(beng-db) is also prepared from the Beng (1—3 
grammes a dose), which is regarded as an excellent 
remedy for acute urethritis. — The Arabs have 
borrowed the word in the form bendj. 

Bibliography. J. E. Polak,/’rrrzVzz,ii. 224; 
Edw. G. Brovvne, Literary History of Persia, ii. 
205; A Chapter from the IListory of Cannabis 
Indica (St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal, 
March 1897); E. Quatremere, Histoire des Mon¬ 
gols, i. p. 126 n.; Schlimmer, Terminologie 
pharmaceutique, p. 102. (Cl. Huart.) 

BENGAL, the largest and most populous 
province of British India, comprising the 
lower courses of the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
rivers, together with their joint delta. The name 
does not appear in any Muhammadan writer be¬ 
fore the end of the 13'*“ cent. As a Muhammadan 
province, its area and limits were practically the 
same (though there were frequent changes on the 
frontier, especially on the W. and the N. E.), 
from that period until the end of the id'h cent., 
when it was regularly assessed by the orders of 
the Emperor Akbar. “On the south the province 
was bounded by the swamps of the Sundarbans 
and by the dense forests which then made Orissa 
practically inaccessible: the eastern frontier fol¬ 
lowed the river Megna northward, and then turned 
eastward to include Silhat: thence it passed along 
the lower slopes of the hill country of southern 
Assam to a point on the Brahmaputra near Dhti- 
bri. The northern boundary extended from this 
point westward along the south of the Ku£ Bihar 
state, and thence along the Terai to the river 
Kosl. To the west and north-west the frontier 
extended little beyond that river, but under some 
of the earlier Sultans the kingdom of Bengal in¬ 
cluded North Bihar as far as the river Gandak. 
South Bihar belonged to Bengal only for a short 
time, and the more permanent boundary line of 
Bengal to the south of the Ganges started from 
Colgong, including Radjmahall, passed to the con¬ 
fluence of the Barakar and Damudar rivers, and 
then followed the western boundaries of the mo¬ 
dern districts of Hughli and Howrah down to the 
point where the Rnpnarayan river runs into the 
Hnghll. Speaking generally, therefore, the domi¬ 
nions of the Sultans of Bengal included most of 
the present districts of the Ilardwan, Presidency, 
Dhaka, Radjshahl, Bhagalpur and Patna (north) 
Divisions, and embraced an area of about 75,000 
square mites.” (H. N. Wright, Catalogue of Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, ii., 140). 

In English official usage the word Bengal has 
borne many significations. At first it was applied to 
the area ceded in 1765 by the diwdnl grant of Ben¬ 
gal, Bihar, and Orissa, forming the original Bengal 
Presidency. Then it was extended to the acquisi¬ 
tions gradually made in Northern India, until it 
came to be coextensive with all British territory 
that was not included in one of the other two 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. This signifi¬ 
cation lasted until quite recent times for the 
Bengal army and the Bengal civil service. In 
1854 a lieutenant-governor was appointed to the 
province of Bengal in its original sense, which 
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had hitherto been administered by the Governor- 
General in person, or in his absence by a deputy 
governor. Finally, in 1895, the eastern portion 
with Assam was constituted a new lieutenant- 
governorship, leaving the old name for the por¬ 
tion round Calcutta, together with the sub-provinces 
of Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur. In this offi¬ 
cial sense, the area of Bengal is 148,592 sq. m.; 
pop. (1901), 54,662,529. But, for the purposes 
of the present article. Eastern Bengal may be 
included, adding 50,000 sq. m. to the area and 
25 millions to the population. 

At the time of the Muhammadan conquest, the 
greater part of Bengal was ruled by a Hindu 
dynasty of the Sen family, with its capital at 
Nadiya, while Bihar was under a Buddhist dynasty 
of the Pal family, who had been driven from 
Bengal by the Sens. The Muhammadan conquest 
of Bengal was almost contemporary with their 
conquest of Hindustan, being accomplished during 
the lifetime of Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad Ghori. 
About 1197, one of his generals, Muhammad 
Bakhtiyar Khildji, conquered Bihar, and two years 
later advanced into Bengal with a small body of 
horse. The last Sen king, named Lakshman, fled 
ignominiously from his capital, and thenceforth 
all Hindu resistance seems to have ceased. For 
more than a centuiy (1202—1339) Bengal was 
ruled by a succession of 25 Muhammadan go¬ 
vernors, more or less subordinate to the Dihli 
emperors, with their local capital at Gaur (or 
Lakhnauti), while for the later portion of this 
period Eastern Bengal revolted against Dihli; and 
for a second period of two centuries (1338—1537) 
there are reckoned 24 independent Muhammadan 
kings, who mostly also had their capital at Gaur, 
or at the neighbouring cities of Pandua and TandS, 
now all alike in ruins. In 1537 Humayun con¬ 
quered Bengal, only to be driven out shortly after¬ 
wards by his rival, Sher Shah. In 1576 Bengal 
was finally annexed to the Mughal empire by 
Akbar; and then follows a third period of nearly 
two centuries (1576—1757) during which about 
30 governors each acknowledged his appointment 
from Dihli, though latterly such recognition was 
only nominal and the office tended to become 
hereditary. Akbai’s Radjput governor, Man Singh, 
fixed the capital at Ra^mahall on the Ganges, 
not far from Gaur, whence it was soon removed 
to Dacca (then on the Brahmaputra), for con¬ 
venience in dealing with Portuguese and Araka- 
ne.se pirates. In 1704, Murshid Kuli Khan trans¬ 
ferred it again to Murshidabad, on a branch of 
the Ganges then frequented by European traders. 
After the battle of Plassey (1757), the Nawwabs 
of Bengal became dependent on the British, 
without any express surrender of sovereignty other 
than contained in the dlwanl grant from Shah 
'^Alam. Their descendant now ranks as the first 
nobleman in Bengal, with the title of Nawwab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

In 1901, before the division of the province, 
the number of Muhammadans in Bengal was 25'/a 
millions, being two-fifths of the number in all 
India. The proportion to the total population was 
33 ‘'/o, though in some districts of eastern and 
northern Bengal the proportion rises above 75®/o, 
and in the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the proportion is 56»/„, compared with 

South 

rsmar. this irregular distribution can best be ex¬ 


plained by assuming that the inhabitants of the 
delta belong to aboriginal races, who were never 
admitted into the higher castes of Hinduism and 
therefore received Islam readily from their con¬ 
querors. It has been proved by anthropometric 
evidence that the vast majority of the Muham¬ 
madans in Eastern Bengal cannot be distinguished 
physically from their Hindu fellows; and it is 
also true that they preserve to this day many 
Hindu observances and superstitions. It may be 
added that, apart from some slight amount of con¬ 
version, they certainly increase at a quicker rate 
than the Hindus, which is attributed to their oc¬ 
cupation of a more fertile region, their use of a 
more nourishing diet, and their permission of 
widow marriage. Almost without exception they 
belong to the Sunni sect, and describe themselves 
as Shaikhs, which is the usual name throughout 
India for the descendants of converts. The number 
of Saiyids in 1901 was 236,468, of Pathans or 
Afghans 423,740, and of Mughals only 18,678. 
The doctrines of the Wahhabi sect were intro¬ 
duced into Bengal early in the iq'li cent, by two 
separate movements. One of them, derived from 
Saiyid Ahmad Shah of Rae Bareli and subse¬ 
quently headed by Mawlana Karamat “^Ali [q. v.] 
of Djaunpur, had its headquarters at Patna. The 
other, which was mainly local in Eastern Bengal 
and confined to the lower classes, is associated 
with the name of Du^u Miyan, a weaver of 
Faridpur district. Their followers are generally 
known as Farazi [q. v.] or followers of the 
far'S’id or obligatory ordinances of the religious 
law. Apart from Hindu superstitions, certain forms 
of worship not based on the Korean are common 
among the Muhammadans of Bengal. Such are the 
adoration paid to departed /b'r, often of local 
origin, and the homage of certain mythical per¬ 
sonages, among whom Khwadja Khizr stands pre¬ 
eminent as the saviour of seamen from shipwreck. 

Bibliography. Ghulam Husain Salim, 
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Ixiii., (Part iii.), 28—63; W. W. Hunter, An¬ 
nals of Rural Bengal-, H. H. Risley, Tribes 
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(J. S. Cotton.) 

BENGHAZI (so called after a Marabout whose 
grave is farther to the north on the sea shore) is 
the economic capital of Cyrenaica and the seat 
of the government of the Turkish province of 
Benghazi. It lies at the north end of a bay open 
to the west, not more than 10 feet deep and 
badly protected by a dilapidated breakwater (the 
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larger vessels have to anchor at a considerable 
distance out and in winter cannot unload in rough 
seas) and is enclosed on the east by a salt bed 
dry in summer, on the southeast by a sand-flat 
which is often inundated, so that it is only on 
the north that there is good ground communi¬ 
cating with the continent through a palm-grove. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, but is 
not yet cultivated very intensively and so appears 
desert and dreary. There are no ancient ruins, 
with the possible exception of some foundations 
of a quay but the soil is rich in sculptures, vases, 
inscriptions and coins. The simply built mosques, 
synagogues, churches and one or two-storied 
dwelling houses call for no remark. In the west 
of the town is a large Kasr, in which the Muta- 
sarrif lives and the military also are quartered. 
There are Turkish and Italian Post Offices, an 
Italian school, and branches of the Banco di 
Roma. From its situation — although the harbour 
which year by year becomes more silted up and 
the lack of drinking water which has to be brought 
in from the country, are grave disadvantages — 
Benghazi commands on the one side the trade of 
the eastern part of the Golf of Sidra and the 
northern coast, on the other the commerce of 
the western two thirds of Cyrenaica and the 
caravan routes by the Awdjila where the roads 
branch, a. to Kufra, the oasis south east to Tibesti 
and Wadai, b. to Murzuk. Through political changes 
in the central Sudan it temporarily attained (to the 
detriment of Tripolis) a larger sphere of commerce 
but soon gradually sank again to its former insig¬ 
nificant position so that at the present day its 
inhabitants may be estimated at from 12,000— 
15,000, of whom the greater part are ^Iuham- 
madan Libu Berbers, strongly mixed with negro 
blood, 1200 Maltese, Greeks and Italians as well 
as a few other Europeans and 2500 Jews. The 
imports comprise cotton stuffs, linen, olive oil, 
soap, candles, petroleum, sugar, coffee, rice, tea, 
wood, and charcoal; the exports consist mainly of 
cattle and corn to Malta and Crete, wool to 
Marseilles, and sponges. Large quantities of salt 
have been obtaiaed by the government from the 
Sebkhas. The exports averaged for the years 1902— 
1906: £ 4555700 in value annually and the im¬ 
ports only £ 214,000. There is a regular fort¬ 
nightly service of steamboats from Malta via 
Tripoli to Alexandria and from Alexandria to 
Malta four times a month. The settlement of 
Euhesperides founded about 500 B. C. by the 
king’s (Arkesilaos IV) party, probably on an 
older native site, was called Berenice after the 
occupation of Cyrenaica by the Ptolemies of Egypt 
in honour of the wife of Ptolemy III. Its tempo¬ 
rary prosperity, largely due to the large number 
of Jews there, gradually declined as the land 
became desert, and did not revive till the middle 
ages during the period of Genoa’s supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, when it w-as known by the 
name of Bernik (Yakut, i. 595; IdrIsI, 

ed. Dozy and de Goeje, 132 et seq^. With the 
decline of the Italian republics, Benghazi also 
began to sink from its prosperity; the stirring 
times of the Corsairs did not help it either and 
in 1820 the town now called Ben gh azi had only 
2000 inhabitants. 
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(Ewald Banse.) 

BENIKA, the government offices of 
the MaWjzen in Marocco. The Benika are 
large rooms in one of the courts of the Dar al- 
Makhzen in Fas (Fez) or wherever the Sultan is 
for the time. The viziers reside there with their 
secretaries and see that business is dispatched. 
The following nine officials are each entitled to a 
“benika”: the Wazir (Minister for the Interior), 
the IVazir al-Bahr (Foreign Minister), the Amin 
al-Umandi’ (Minister of Finance), the Amin al- 
Dahhal (in charge of the revenues), the Amin 
al-Shkdra (entrusted with the expenditure), the 
Amin al-Hisdb (Accountant-General), the IVazir 
al-Shihdyat (Minister of Justice) and the Hddjib 
(Chamberlain, who has control of the Sharif’s 
household). Each benika therefore has a minister 
in the European sense of the word at its head 
(Aubin, Le Maroc d'aujourd'hui., Chap. xi.). 

(G. Yver.) 

BENJAMIN. [See mnyamIn.] 

BERAR, a province in India, lying be¬ 
tween 19° 35' and 21“ 47' N. and 75° 59' and 
79° It' E., bounded on the north by the SatpurS 
hills, on the east by the river Wardha and on 
the south by the river Penganga. The population 
(in 1901) was 2,754,016, of whom 212,040 were 
Musalmans. Berar was first invaded by the Muham¬ 
madans in 1294 but was not permanently occupied 
until 1318, when it became part of the Dihli 
empire. It formed one of the provinces of the 
kingdom of the Bahmani Shahs [q. v.], and con¬ 
stituted the dominions of the Tmad Shahs [q. v.] 
when ‘Imad al-Mulk, governor of Berar, proclaimed 
his independence in 1490, in the reign of the 
Bahmani king Mahmud Shah 11 . When the Tmad 
Shahl dynasty came to an end in 1575, Berar 
passed under the sw'ay of the Nizam Shahl kings 
of Ahmadnagar, and in 1596 was annexed to the 
Mughal empire. When in 1724 Asaf Djah, who 
had been appointed viceroy of the Dakhin with 
the title of Nizam al-Mulk, made himself inde¬ 
pendent, Berar ceased to be a province of the 
Mughal empire and from that time has been 
nominally subject to the Nizams of Haidarabad. 
By the treaty of 1853 Berar, together with some 
other districts, was assigned to the East India 
Company, its revenues being employed partly in 
the payment of debts contracted by the Haidar¬ 
abad State and partly in maintaining the Hai¬ 
darabad contingent. In 1902 the British Govern¬ 
ment entered into a fresh agreement with the 
Nizam, whereby the rights of the Nizam over Berar 
were reaffirmed and the province was leased to 
the Government of India at an annual rental of 
25 lakhs of rupees (£ 166,666). 

Bibliography. Imperial Gazetteer of India., 
Provincial Series. Berar [by T. W. Haig] (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1909). 
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BERAT. [See bara'a, p. 651.] 

BERBER, a town in the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, lying on the Nile in l8° i' North 
Lat. and SS” 59' East Long. (Greenw.). The town 
which as “the key of the Sudan” formed the starting 
point for the roads to Assouan and Sawakin, was 
the seat of a Mek nominally dependent on the 
Fund] kingdom of Sennar, till it was forced to 
recognise the suzerainty of Egypt in 1821. In 
1884 it fell into the hands of the Mahdi Mu¬ 
hammad Ahmad and Gordon became completely 
invested. In 1897 it was abandoned by the Mah- 
dists and occupied by Kitchener. It became the 
centre of the Mudiriya of the same name. In 

1905 however the seat of government was trans¬ 
ferred to al-Damer. The railway from 'Atbara to 
Port Sudan and Sawakin (Suakim), opened in 

1906 seriously affected the caravan traffic from 
Berber and destroyed the importance of the town. 

Bibliografhy. J. L. Burckhardt, Travels 
in Nubia (London, 1822), p. 193—228; E. A. W. 
Budge, The Egyptian Sudan^ ii. 401 ; Gleichen, 
Handbook of the Sudan, i. 335 ; Baedeker, Egypt, 
41I' edition^ p. 409—410. (R. Hartmann.) 

BERBERA, the chief town and harbour 
of British Somaliland, lying in 10° 26' 
North Lat. and 45° 4' East Long. (Greenw.). The 
Feriplus ptaris Erythraei, as well as Ptolemy 
and Cosraas give the name Uxp^xptxit xTteipoi; or 
Bap(3apf« to the coast of the Land of Frankin¬ 
cense; the town itself is probably identical with 
MsAaai eptxbpwv. The older Arab geographers know 
only a land of the name of Berbera, after which 
the Gulf of '.\den is called Bahr Berbera or al- 
JChalidJ al-Berberl. The land owes its name to 
the natives who are called Bap(3ap«(, Berbera or 
Berdbir. The people whom Yakut (iv. 602), des¬ 
cribes as being between the Zand] and the Habash 
are apparently the ancestors of the modern Somalis. 
Whether the Berbera ever were Christians is doubt¬ 
ful, although the Christian Abyssinians extended 
their power for a period over a part of the 
Berbera coast. In Yakut’s time Islam had already 
penetrated among them, although he describes the 
Berbera as negroes with barbarous customs (pois¬ 
oned arrows, castration of prisoners). Ibn Sa'id 
(died 1286) says that they had adopted Islam for 
the most part and Ibn Batuta describes them as 
Shafi‘is which they are to-day. 

Ibn Sa'rd seems to be the first to mention the 
toH’n of Berbera. Little is known of its history. 
Native tradition tells of numerous arrivals of mis¬ 
sionaries of Islam. The stories are to be connected 
with the great advance of Islam which had been 
going on since the xiii'h century and the striving 
for independence in the outer Abyssinian provinces. 
Berbera must have been a part of the kingdom of 
Adal-Zaila* [q. v.] in the xiv'h century. Varthema 
who travelled in the beginning of the xvi'h cen¬ 
tury speaks of a Muhammadan prince of the 
“Island” of Barbara. Presumably the reference is 
to the kingdom of Harar under Ahmad Gran, 
who fought against the Abyssinians, who were 
supported by the Portuguese with the help of the 
Turks, who had been ruling in Yaman since the 
time of Selim 1. The claims of the Turks as 
lords of South Arabia to suzerainty scarcely appear 
to have affected the independence of the Somali 
coast in later times. The town of Berbera, which 
on account of internal disturbance gradually de¬ 
clined, acquired an evil reputation through the 


massacre of the crew of the Mary Ann in 1825 
and the attack on Burton in 1855. In 1855 
Egyptians occupied Berbera but they had to retire 
in 1884 on account of the Mahdist rising where¬ 
upon England occupied Zaila^ and Berbera. In 
recent times, particularly in igo2,the hinterland of 
Berbera has been disturbed by the “Mad Mulla”. 

Travellers in the middle of the xix'h century 
describe Berbera as a poverty-stricken settlement 
of miserable huts, the population of which was 
considerably multiplied however during the period 
of the great markets from November to April. 
Ships from the Arabian coasts, the Persian Gulf, 
and from India trafficked in slaves and cattle. In 
the Egyptian period a new town was founded at 
a little distance from the native one; it was burnt 
down however in 1S88 and rebuilt by the English 
in European fashion. The market, which had 
sunk into insignificance, is beginning to regain 
its importance and the town the ordinary popu¬ 
lation of which is from 10,000—20,000, numbers 
30,000 inhabitants during the market. The not 
inconsiderable foreign trade (the chief exports are 
hides) is chiefly carried on by English steamers. 

Bibliography : Mas^udi, Muriidj (ed. Paris), 

i. 231—233; Yakut (ed. Wustenfeld), i. too; 

ii. 966 et seq.-, iv. 602; Abu '1-Fida (ed. Rei- 
naud), p. 158 et seq. ; Ibn Batuta (ed. Defremery), 
ii. 180; R. Bmloa, Eirst Footsteps in East-A/rica 

(London, 2856), p. 407—440; G. Ferrand, Let 
tfomalis (Paris, 1903), in particular p. 109—II2; 
Earl of Cromer, Modern Egypt, ii. 49—51. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BERBERS. 

History. 

The Berbers have been settled in North Africa 
since remote antiquity. The ancient historians and 
geographers mention them under various names; 
the Nasamones and PsyUi in Cyrenatca and Tripoli- 
tania; the Garamantes leading a nomadic life in 
the Sahara; the Makyles and Maxices in the Tuni¬ 
sian Sahel, the Musulani and the Numidians in 
the eastern Maghrib, the Gaetuli on the borders 
of the desert and the high tablelands and lastly 
the Mauri occupying central and western Maghrib. 
The establishment of foreign colonies, Phoenician, 
Carthaginian, and Greek exercised but a slight 
influence on all these peoples except perhaps in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Carthage. Divided 
into numerous rival tribes, although sometimes ca¬ 
pable of uniting at once against a foreign foe, they 
were never able to form powerful or permanent 
states. At the period of the Punic wars, although 
the east remained in a state of anarchy, in the 
centre and the west the beginnings of political 
organisation may be traced in the formation of 
the Massyli, Massaesili, and of Mauretania. The 
genius of Masinissa, aided by the support of Rome, 
enabled this prince to reunite under his sway all 
Numidia, and in the space of a few years to 
create a kingdom comprising all the Berber tribes 
from the Muluya to the Gulfs of Syrtis. This 
kingdom had but an ephemeral duration however. 
It disappeared in 46 B. c. and Eastern Numidia 
became a Roman province. When reconstituted 
some years later, the kingdom of Numidia was 
merely a Roman protectorate. The duration of 
the Mauretanian kingdom created by Augustus in 
17 B. c. for Juba II was still briefer, for it became 
a Roman province again in 42 A. D. 
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The domination of Rome in Africa lasted till 
the vth century of our era. During this period the 
Berbers were assimilated in the province of Africa 
and in Numidia but they were hardly affected in 
the great mountains and high tablelands on the 
borders of the Sahara and in Mauretania. The 
Romans were at most satisfied with compelling 
the Berbers to pay tribute and furnish auxiliaries 
and left the government of the tribes to the local 
chiefs (regult). The spirit of independence among 
the Berbers was not stifled however. It manifested 
itself sometimes in rebellions, led by natives more 
or less Romanised such as Tacfarinas (17 — 29 a.d.) | 
and sometimes in inroads by the peoples of the 1 
desert or the hardly civilised tribes of the interior. | 
Such were the raids led by the Nasamones and 
Garamantes in the reigns of Augustus and Domi- 
tian; the insurrections of the Mauri in the reigns of 
Hadrian, Antoninus and Commodus; of the Gaetuli 
during the period of military anarchy; the rising 
of the Quinquegentes (Kabili of the Djurdjura at 
the end of the third century A. D.). The gradual 
weakening of Roman authority is marked by a 
more and more energetic reaction on the part of 
the Berbers. The natives asserted their indivi¬ 
duality by the adoption of heterodox doctrines 
such as Donatism, so that the religious disputes 
which desolated Africa in the iv'k century are in 
many respects a war of races. The rising of the 
“Circumcelliones” appears to have been a kind 
of Berber “Jacquerie”. Revolts like those of Fir- 
mas (372—375) and of Gildon (398) give another 
example of the hot-bloodedness of the Berbers. 
But the Berbers were no more able now than they 
had been in ancient times to unite against the 
common enemy and displace him. Their hostility 
to the Romans only facilitated the Vandal con¬ 
quest. The Germanic conquerors, like the Romans, 
had to reckon with the Berbers. Although Geise- 
rich succeeded in restraining them by enrolling 
them in his armies, his successor had to carry on 
a perpetual warfare with them. Mauretania, Kabylia, 
the Awras, and Tripolitania remained independent. 
The Byzantines who held Africa for over a century 
(531—542) after their conquest of the Vandals, 
were not more fortunate. Native chiefs, Antalas 
in Byzacene, Yabdas in the Awras, Massinas in 
Mauretania, resisted Solomon, the governor sent 
by Justinian and he had great difficulty in over¬ 
coming them. After the death of this general, who 
was slain in an expedition against the Levates 
(Lowata in Tripolitania), the situation in Byzantine 
Africa became very critical. It was only with the 
assistance of ^the Berbers of the Awras that John 
Troglita was able to repel the invasion of the 
Lowata. But Byzantine authority was not recog¬ 
nised by all the native peoples. With the exception 
of Byzacene, the former province of Africa (Tunisia), 
and the northern part of the modern province of 
Constantine, the towns on the coast and some 
strongholds in the interior, the Berbers were every¬ 
where independent. At this time they formed three 
main groups: 1. in the east, the Lowata (Howara, 
Awrigha, Nefzawa, Awraba) occupying Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, the Djerld and the Awras; 2. in the 
west the Sanhadja scattered through central and 
western Maghrib (Ketama in Little Kabylia, Zwawa 
in great Kabylia), Zenata on the Algerian coast 
between Kabylia and Shelif, Benu Ifrin from Shelif 
to Muluya, Ghumara in the Rif, Berghawata, Mas- 
muda on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, Gezala on 


the Great Atlas, Lemta in the south of Morocco, 
Sanhadja “wearers of the nomads in the 

Eastern Sahara; 3. the Zenata in parallel divisions 
on the borders of the plateaux from Tripolitania 
to the Djebel ‘Amur, and gradually advancing 
towards central and western Maghrib. 

The arrival of the Arabs scarcely affected this 
state of affairs. Their first expeditions were merely 
raids and left no trace other than the devastation 
caused by marauding bands of Muhammadans. The 
foundation of Kairawan (670) gave the Muhamma¬ 
dans a permanent base for operations but ‘Okba’s 
expeditions through the Maghrib were merely raids 
rather than a real conquest. The towns still occu¬ 
pied by the Byzantines did not fall to the Moslem 
leader, nor did the mountain fastnesses, the natives 
of which he could not overcome. The latter were 
so far from being subdued that one of their chiefs, 
Kusaila, was able to surprise and kill ‘Okba at 
Tebudha, to drive the Arabs out of Ifriklya and 
found a Berber kingdom comprising the Awras, 
the south of the department of Constantine, and the 
greater part of Tunisia (687.—690). Kusaila could 
not hold out for long, however, and in spite of 
the resistance offered by the Berbers in the Awras, 
which has been embodied in the legendary figure 
of Kahina^ the Moslems were finally victorious by 
the end of the first century A. H. The conversion 
of the Berbers to Islam, begun with no great 
success by ‘Okba, was carried out in the century 
following. It was effected less by conviction than 
by self-interest, as the Arab generals hit on the 
plan of enlisting the Berbers in their armies and 
thus winning them to their religion by the hope 
of booty. The Berbers formed the nucleus of the 
armies which, under the leadership of Arab gene¬ 
rals or even Berbers like Tarik, completed the 
conquest of the Maghrib in a few years and in 
less than half a century effected the conquest of 
Spain. 

These friendly relations did not long subsist 
however between the Arabs and the Berbers. The 
latter complained that their services were poorly 
recompensed and that, although Muslims, they were 
treated more like inferiors than equals. They also 
left the paths of orthodoxy and adopted Kharidil 
(AbadI, and Sufri) doctrines, which indeed appealed 
more to their democratic sentiments; then they 
rose in revolt against the Arabs. The movement 
began in the west, led by Maisara a water-carrier 
in Tangier, in 122 (740). In spite of a victory by 
the Emir Khalid over the rebels and the death 
of their leader they swept through the whole of 
the Maghrib and even crossed into Spain. The 
Arabs suffered momentuous defeats such as that 
of Kulthum at Bagdura in 123 (741). They were 
driven out of Kairawan which was plundered by 
the Warfadjuma, who were followers of Sufri 
doctrines, in 139 (756)- The Abadi Howara under 
Abu ’1-Khattab [q. v.] were victorious over the 
Warfadjuma and became masters of Tunisia and 
Tripolitania. The authority of the ‘Abbasid Caliph 
was for the moment of no avail in Africa. 

But the Berbers, divided against themselves, were 
not capable of taking advantage of the situation 
and following up their success. The destruction of 
Abu ’1-Khattab’s army by Syrian troops, gave 
Ifrikiya back to the .4rabs in 144 (761). Forty 
years of bloody fighting and numberless battles 
(300 according to Ibn Khaldun) were required 
before they could again assert their sway in the 
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eastern Ma gh rib. The remaining lands were quite 
lost to them; states with a Berber population 
under leaders of Arab descent were set up in 
various places, quite independent of the “^Abbasid 
Caliph; for example, the kingdom of Tahart (Tag- 
demt) founded by the Iman Ibn Rustam with the 
survivors of the Abadls, who had fled from the 
eastern to the central Maghrib; that of Sidjilmasa 
under the Banu Midrar, that of Tlemcen, founded 
by Abu Karra, the leader of the Banu Ifren, that 
of Nukur in the Rif; that of the Berghawata on 
the shoies of the Atlantic Ocean and lastly the 
kingdom of Fas founded at the beginning of the 
ix'h century by the “^Alid Idris II with the help 
of Berber tribes, the Miknasa, Sedrataand Zwagha. 
Only the semi-independent dynasty of the Aghla- 
bids (802—908) recognised the suzerainty of the 
‘Abbasids. They raised from the Berbers their 
troops for the conquest of Sicily, but they had, 
on the other hand, to put down frequent rebel¬ 
lions by the natives in Tripolitania, Southern 
Tunisia and in the Zab and Hodna territory. 

The resistance of the Berbers to the Arabs 
really was quite as keen as before. It was strong 
enough to assure the supremacy of ShiSte doctrines 
in the Maghrib, although these were radically 
opposed to the Kharidji doctrines adopted by the 
Berbers only the century previous. The Ketama 
furnished the Dtl Abu 'Abd Allah with the troops 
who fought the Aghlabids and laid the basis 01 
the Fatimid power for the Mahdi Tbaid Allah. 
The Fatimids were never able however to subdue 
all the Berbers. Although they succeeded in sup¬ 
pressing the Imamate of Tahart, they could not 
prevent the Idrisids from retaining their power in 
the western Maghrib \ they were unable to make 
vassals of the MaghrSwa and Zenata, who out of 
hatred for the Fatimids placed themselves under 
the Omaiyads of Spain; and lastly they had to 
put down the revolt of the Kharidjis led by Abu 
Yazid “the man with the ass”, (942—944), a revolt 
which endangered their power and from which 
they only emerged victorious with the help of 
the Sanhadja of the Central Maghrib. Besides, the 
Fatimids soon turned their attention to the east 
and as soon as the Caliph al-Mu'^izz was firmly 
established in Egypt they lost interest in the 
Maghrib. North Africa again fell a prey to various 
Berber tribes, no one of which was able to over¬ 
come the others. In the east the Sanhadja dis¬ 
placed the Ketama and supported the Zirids, who 
were governors of Ifnkiya and Tripolitania. In 
the west, since the Idrisids had fallen, the power 
passed into the hands of the Zenata, w'ho were at 
first only governors for the Spanish Omaiyads 
but became independent princes. In the beginning 
of the xi'fi century the Zirid kingdom broke up; 
the Hammadid kingdom was formed in the centre 
of the Maghrib the rulers of w’hich recognised 
the authority of the Caliph of Baghdad and first 
made ^ their capital at KaFa, then at Bidjaya 
(Bougie). The state of anarchy, resulting from 
the quarrels of the Berbers among themselves, 
was complicated in the middle of the century ' 
by the invasion of the Hilall tribes, the immediate 
results of which were the devastation of Ifriklya 
3-n a part of the Maghrib and the ultimate conse- ^ 
qu^ces a radical modification of the ethnography 
of Northern Africa. s ^ j 

Just when the confusion had reached its height, i 
wo er er dynasties, the Almoravids and the I 


Almohads, each proclaiming different reformed 
religious doctrines, succeeded in establishing their 
preponderance for a time in Northern Africa. The 
triumph of the Almoravids was that of the I.em- 
mna, who had up till then led a nomadic life 
between Southern Morocco and the banks of the 
Senegal and Niger. Though converted to Islam in 
the third century of the Hidjra, they had for long 
been Muhammadans only in name. They were 
taught the true doctrine and orthodox practices 
by the Marabout Ibn Yasin and resolved to carry 
the true faith to the negroes of the Sudan and 
the untutored peoples of Southern Morocco. Their 
conquests soon stretched beyond those limits. 
Their chief Yusuf b. Tashfin founded Marrakush 
in 1062, subdued all Morocco and central Magh¬ 
rib up to the Hammadid frontier in a few years, 
drove back the advancing Christians in the Iberian 
peninsula by the victory of Zallaka in 1086, 
deposed the Andalusian Emirs and became sole 
master of Muhammadan Spain. The decline of the 
Almoravids was as rapid as their rise. Exhausted 
by their own victories and vitiated by contact 
with a superior civilisation, these Berbers from 
the Sahara rapidly disappeared. In their place the 
Caliphs had to employ Christian mercenaries, while 
they themselves, heedless of orthodoxy, scandalised 
good Muhammadans by their conduct. The Mas- 
muda of Deren, converted to Unitarianism (Tawhld, 
whence the name Almohads) by the preaching of 
fhn Tumart, rose against them. Led by a Kumlya 
Berber, of great ability, named "Abd al-Mu’min 
they soon put an end to the Almoravid rule, 
without much difficulty. The empire founded by 
the Almohads was even larger than that of their 
predecessors. Although 'Abd al-Mu=min was not 
actually able to conquer all Spain, he destroyed 
the Hammadid kingdom of Bidjaya, the Zirid 
kingdom of Ifrikilya, drove the Christians out of 
the ports they had seized and made himself lord 
of all the country between the Gulf of Sidra and 
the Atlantic. A great Berber empire thus extended 
over the whole of northern Africa, though it was 
likewise soon to crumble away. The Almohad 
Cahphs were no more able than the Almoravids 
to keep^to the paths of orthodoxy; one of them 
Ibn Ma^mun, went so far as openly to curse the’ 
memory of Ibn Tumart and raged against true 
believers. The rivalry of the diverse Berber 
factious also hastened the break up of the empire 
founded by al-Ma"raun. The quarrels of the Mas- 
muda and the Kumiya bathed the Moroccan court 
in blood; the tribes of the Maghrib favoured the 
efforts of the Banu Ghaniya or attempted to make 
themselves independent. A century after the death 

descendants, 

.Abu Dabbns came to an inglorious end as leader 
of a robber band in 1279. By this time the 
Maghrib was partitioned among new powers the 
Marinids in Fas, the 'Abd al-WSdis at Tleincen, 
and the Hafsids in Tunis. None of these dynasties 
was able to impose its authority on the others, nor 
even to make itself respected by its own subjects. 
In Morocco the tribes of the mountain regions 
were m a constant state of revolt against the 
Marinids; in central Maghrib, the Banu Wemannu 
of Warsenis (\\ an^sljerish), the Zwawa of the 
Djurdjura, the Kabyls of the province of Con¬ 
stantine the peoples of the Zab and the Djarld 
threw off the yoke of the princes of Constantine, 
Bidjaya and Turns. The same thing happened at 
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the oases of the Djebel Nefusa and the Awras. 
The inability of the Berbers to unite to form a 
great empire was once more clearly demonstrated. 
The only way to trace their history from this 
period is to write the history of the various 
tribes. The task is still farther complicated by 
the changes brought about by the Hilall invasion. 
In the plains and plateaux the Berber population 
has been mingled with the Arabs; they have 
gradually abandoned their language and customs; 
they have even lost their ancient name which has 
been replaced by that of some Individual from 
whom they trace their descent; they have become 
quite arabicised. Other groups have escaped this 
transformation, owing to the difficulty of access 
to their abodes such as those of the Awras, of 
Kabylia and the Rif; they have been augmented 
by fugitives of all sorts, who have taken refuge 
with them; some have even gone down to the 
Sahara so that since the xiv'h century “the Berbers 
form a cordon on the frontier of the land of the 
negroes parallel to that formed by the Arabs on 
the borders of the two Maghribs and Ifrikiya” 
(Ibn Khaldun, Histoire des Berb'eres^ transl. de 
Slane, ii. p. 104). This disintegration was accom¬ 
panied by the retreat of Muhammadan civilisation. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many Berber 
groups returned to a semi-savage state and only 
retained the most rudimentary notions of Islam. 
Their reconversion to Islam was the work of 
Marabouts in the xv‘h and xvi'h century, who 
very often claimed to come from the south of 
Morocco, from the legendary Sakiyat al-Hamra, 
which popular imagination believed to be a regular 
nursery of missionaries and saints. The influence 
of these pious individuals was so great that whole 
tribes at the present day regard them as their 
ancestors. Some few groups escaped their attention; 
such perhaps are the Zekkara whose religious 
customs and beliefs, so different from those of the 
IslSm of the Maghrib, have given rise to the 
strangest and most far-fetched hypotheses. 

Geographical Divisions. 

At the present day the Berbers are no more a 
homogeneous mass than they were in the first 
centuries of the Hidjra. Their descendants still 
form the basis of the population of North Africa 
but they have been so greatly modified by the 
Arab element that it is often impossible to recog¬ 
nise them. They have lost all memory of their 
real origin, as well as their language and customs. 
Some considerable groups have however persisted 
in the mountains and in the desert, that is to 
say, in those regions into which the Arabs could 
not penetrate or which they did not succeed in 
retaining. They are linked up by smaller groups 
more or less related which are rapidly disappearing 
and survive as evidence of the ancient ethnographic 
conditions. It is besides, very difficult to give an 
exact list of these tribes. The retention of the 
Berber dialect appears to be the most reliable 
criterion, although some tribes which claim to be 
of Berber origin have ceased to speak the language 
of their ancestors. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
density of the Berber communities increases from 
east to west and from north to south. They are 
scattered over an immense area, bounded on the 
east by the oases of Siwah, the desert of Libya, 
and the mountains of Tibesti, on the west by the 


Atlantic, on the south by the Hausa countries, 
the middle course of the Niger and the Senegal. 

Tripolitania and Cyrenalca. There are 
some Berber tribes in the mountains of the land 
of Barka, in the Ghuryan and the I^ebel Ifren 
and in the Djebel Nefusa, the religious stronghold 
of the Abadts. They are also met with in the 
oases of Siwah, Awdjila, Sakna, Timissa and in 
the Fezzan. We may also mention the Modjabra 
of Awdjila and the Urfella of the environs of 
Tripoli who, although they speak Arabic, say 
they are of Berber stock. 

Tunisia. Berber dialects are spoken among 
the Djerbi (island of Djerba), who, like the Nefusi, 
belong to the Abadi sect, among the Troglodytes of 
the Matmata and amongst some of the inhabitants 
of the I^ebel (Sened). The other Berber tribes of 
the protectorate, such as the Khumir have been 
arabicised. 

Algeria. Kabylia in the north, the Aw'ras in 
the south-east have been the great centres of 
resistance of the Berbers. Although Little Kabylia 
was more affected by the Arabs than Great 
Kabylia, Berber dialects are stUl spoken in the 
neighbourhood of Burdj bu ‘Araridj, in the Baburs 
and among the Telaghma, ^Abd al-Nur and the 
Zwagha of the district of Setif. In the Djurdjura 
Kabylia the Zwawa have preserved a dialect which 
is regarded as the purest of all those in the north; 
they are connected with the tribes of the Wadi 
Sahil (Wed Sahel) in the east, the Banil Khalfun 
in the west. In the south _and east of the depart¬ 
ment of Constantine, the Ulad Khiar (Suk Ahras), 
the Harakta (^Ain Baida), the Neraensia (Tebessa) 
are allied to the Shawiya of the Awras. In the 
Tell of Algiers and Oran, some insignificant 
groups, which are rapidly disappearing, found in 
parallel lines from east to west, such as the 
Uzara, the Za'atit, the Banil bu Ya'ljllb, and the 
Mera^da of the Bllda Atlas. The ^nl Menaser 
between Miliana, Cherchell and Tenes; the Ha- 
rawa of Teniet al-Had (Thanlyat al-Ahad), the 
Bauu bu Khannfls of the Warsenis, the A'shasha 
of the Dahra, the Bel Halima of Frenda, the 
Banu Snus and the Banu bu Sa'^Id of the Algero- 
Moroccan frontier. In the Algerian Sahara, the 
oases of Wed Righ and Wargla, the oases of 
the Mzab peopled by Abadi Berbers, the Ksurs 
of Moghar, of Bu Semghun of 'Ain Sfisifa mark 
the road betw'een South Constantine and South¬ 
east Morocco. 

Morocco. Of all the parts of North Africa 
Morocco is the one in the which the Berber ele¬ 
ment is the most important. It predominates in 
the Rif, in the various ranges of the Atlas, in the 
Sus, in the valleys of the Wed Nun and of the 
Dra'a and in the oases. All the Berber tribes are 
not yet known however. A certain number of 
principal groups may nevertheless be distinguished. 

I. The peoples of the lower Muluya terri¬ 
tory (the Banu bu Zeggu and Bana Iznasen, who 
form a connecting link between the Berbers of Alge¬ 
ria and those of Morocco). 2. The tribes of the 
Rif (Guela'ia [Kulai'a], Temsaman, Botiwa, Banu 
Uriaghen, B. Sa'id). 3. The Beraber, occupying, 
in the centre of Morocco, the lands round the 
sources of the Muluya, the Sebu, the Wad Dra'a 
(Dar'a) and scattered between Fas and Miknasa to 
the north and the Tafilelt to the south-east, with 
a few outposts as far away as the Atlantic coast 
area near Rbat and Sla' (Sale). The Zayan, Banu 
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Mtir, Banu MguUd, Ait Sherroshen, Ait Atta and 
Ait Yafelman (a confederacy of the Beraber) also 
belong to this group. 4. The Shilha, occupying 
the land to the south of Mogador and Marrakush, 
the valleys of the Great Atlas Range and of the 
Anti-Atlas, the Atlantic coast, the valleys of 
the Sus, and Wad Non and the upper course 
of the Wad Tansift and the Wad Dra'a (Dar'^a). 
(To this group otherwise but little known, belong 
the Ihalen of the Haha country, the Gundafa, the 
Guezule, Glawa of the Great Atlas, the Huwara, 
Ait Yahya of the SOs, the Shruka, Ait Iklef, Ait 
Issimur of the Sahil etc.). 5. The inhabitants 
of the oases (Tafilelt, Figuig and Twat). In these 
oases, alongside of a Berber population in the 
strict sense of the world, there lives a dark 
skinned people, the Haratin, whose origin has 
given rise to controversies, some writers regarding 
them as black Berbers, and others as a cross 
between Berbers and negroes, analagous to the 
Melanogaetuli of the ancients, while others again 
say they are the last representatives of a negroid 
race called the “Garamantic”. 6. The Berbers 
of the Sahara. The ancient tribes of the Zenata 
and Zenaga who ruled in the western Sahara in 
the early centuries of the Hidjra, were overcome 
by and made tributary to the Arab element so 
that the word Zenaga has become almost a .syno¬ 
nym for “slave”. Some tribes have nevertheless 
retained their independence; the Clad Daltm, 
descendants of the Almoravids, the Duish (Ida u 
'Alsh) and the Meshdaf of Tagant. Lastly a certain 
number of sections of the large tribe of Trarza 
in the north of Senegal, notably the Clad Daiman 
and the Tendagha still speak Berber. In the Cen¬ 
tral Sahara, the Tuareg preserve one of the most 
characteristic of Berber types. They class them¬ 
selves into two great groups; the Northern 
Tuaregs (the Azdjer of Tassili and Ahaggar, 
occupying the massive mountains of the same 
name), and the Southern Tuaregs (Awellimids, 
Kel WI (Kel Wi) of the Air); the latter are 
already mixed with negro elements. 

Man.vers and Customs. 

Their manners and customs are with their 
language the distinguishing mark of the Berber 
tribes. Although we possess but scanty notices of 
certain Berber groups which have as yet been 
little studied, such as those of Morocco, the infor¬ 
mation available is sufficient to prove the identity 
of their customs wdth those of groups which are 
well known such as the Kablls, the Shawlya of 
the Awras and the Tuaregs. The most striking 
characteristic is the part played by custom in 
legislation. Among the Berbers the source of their 
laws is not, as with the Arabs, the Kor’an. Al¬ 
though they have adopted Islam, they have sharply 
separated dogma from law. The Korian is the 
undisputed authority on all that pertains to faith 
or religious hygiene but only affects civil and 
criminal law in so far as it does not come into 
contact with the law of custom. The proportion in 
which the two elements combine varies according 
as the tribes have been more or less deeply affected 
by Arab influence. This statement of Hanoteau’s 
with reference to Kabylian law, is apparently 
true for other Berber groups also. One result of 
the profane origin of Berber law is that it may 
e rnodified, while Muhammadan law, taken from 
the Kor an, a divine and immutable book, is essen¬ 


tially unalterable. As to the customs themselves, 
they fall into two classes: a) Wa or general usages 
transmitted from generation to generation by oral 
tradition; it is applied in Kabylia to all that 
concerns individual rights and the transference of 
property; and b) the '^urf or local usage. The modi¬ 
fication of principles consecrated by the "^ada 
requires the consent of the tribes; the alteration 
of prescriptions sanctioned by the 'urf requires 
only the approval of the village assembly. The 
Morocco Berbers likewise have a particular code 
(isserf) for each tribe or each locality, whose 
prescriptions, almost always in accord with ancient 
tradition, are settled by the anfaliz or assembly 
of the elders. Infractions of civil and criminal 
law have given rise to a regular system of fines 
called kanun^ which varies in the different villages; 
it is sometimes written down but as a rule is 
committed to memory by the elders. Tariffs of 
the same kind appear to exist among some of the 
Beraber tribes of Morocco, the Alt Atta and the 
Alt bu Zid, for example. Many ordinances conse¬ 
crated by custom, go back to a very ancient 
period, anterior even to Islam, for example the 
application of the talio in criminal law; the right 
of rekba or private vengeance allowed to the 
family of a murdered man; the institution of 
the '"anaya^ which is the safeguard granted to an 
individual or body of strangers; and that of the 
dehiba^ the immunity, sometimes hereditary, of 
an individual or body of people. There is however 
one Berber group whose laws present striking 
differences to those we have just mentioned, that 
is the Abadi group of the Mzab, whose laws are 
of religious origin and are distinguished from the 
orthodox laws by their exceeding severity. 

The social life of the Berbers likewise differs 
in many respects from that of the Arabs. One of 
the most striking features is the place of woman 
amongst them. She enjoys greater consideration 
and influence than among the Arabs; for example, 
she is not forced to wear the veil; monogamy is 
the rule among Berber families; and lastly among 
the tribes which have best preserved the original 
such as the Tuaregs traces are found of an 
organisation of the family based on matriarchy. 

The political organisation of the Berbers 
varies in the various districts. Two principal types 
may be distinguished however: I. The aristo¬ 
cratic type: a noble and warlike class under 
whom is a class of vassals and serfs, sometimes 
with a marabout class intermediary. 2. The demo¬ 
cratic type: a municipal republic making its 
own laws and governing itself, for example the 
villages in Kabylia, the Awras and the Moroccan 
Atlas. In these latter public business is carried 
on and magistrates elected by the general assembly 
of the people {djani^a^ anfaliz). This form of 
government however looks more democratic than 
it really is for the influence in the assembly is in 
the hands of the old men and powerful individuals. 
In the Mzab country power was in the hands of 
a clerical aristocracy (fazzaben). Each of these 
little republics, divided by the rivalries of its 
“sofs” (^r<^, or parties grouped round an impor¬ 
tant individual is very jealous of its independence. 
In former times in Kabylia there was a practi¬ 
cally permanent state of war between the various 
villages and tribes; in Morocco this is still the 
case. The individualistic spirit of the Berbers 
prevent them at the present day as in the past 
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from forming political groups of any importance; 
although they are capable of forming temporary 
or permanent confederacies they never rise to the 
conception of any more complete organisations. 

(G. Yver.) 

Religion. 

In ancient times the religion of the Berbers 
appears to have consisted of a number of local 
cults corresponding to the division into tribes. 
The objects of their worship, about which we 
have only sparse and incomplete details were 
undoubtedly natural objects: caves, rocks, springs, 
rivers and mountains (e. g. the Atlas) to which 
should be added the celestial bodies, at least the 
sun, the moon and certain stars. The veneration 
in which these objects were held may still be 
traced in certain superstitions. It is certain that 
since the Punic epoch, there has not only been a 
borrowing of foreign divinities but also an assimi¬ 
lation of the latter to the native deities. Judaism 
also made numerous converts and if it did not 
play the role which some have tried to credit it 
with, it was certainly disseminated throughout the 
whole of North Africa; indeed with the exception 
of the descendants of the Jews, who were banished 
from Spain in the xvi>> century, the greater part of 
the indigenous followers of Judaism, are descended 
from converts made before the introduction of 
Islam. Judaism paved the way for Christianity 
which soon, as elsewhere broke off from it, and 
flourished in spite of the strenuous struggle it had 
to wage with paganism, and the internal dissen¬ 
sions which rent it within. This is not the place 
to write its history (cf. Dom Leclercq, VAfrique 
chretienne^ Paris, 1904, 2 Vols.; Monceaux, His loir e 
littiraire de I'Afrique chriticnne^ Paris, 1901— 
1909, 3 Vols., in course of publication); it will 
be sufficient to note that it gave the Berbers an 
opportunity to unite against Roman rule and that 
they eagerly adopted the heresies opposed to the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome. The same thing 
happened after the Muhammadan conquest, only 
the name of their adversaries was changed. We 
do not exactly know the details of the conversion 
of the Berbers to Islam; we only know that they 
renounced it twelve times and that had they 
found stronger support than the Byzantine or 
the ephemeral Visigothic kingdom, their resistance 
would have had quite another result. Islam did 
not finally triumph till the xiith century of our 
era; it was at this date that the last of the native 
Christians disappeared. 

At the beginning of the conquest, the Berbers 
professed the orthodox doctrine, the only one 
they knew; but their spirit of independence soon 
showed itself in the adoption of Kharidii doctrines, 
which laid the most emphasis on the conception 
of universal equality. That at heart they were 
really little concerned with religious dogma, is 
clearly shown by the fact that one section of 
them took the side of the Shi'^ites, not only on 
behalf of the Idrisids of Fas but of those who, 
steeped in Persian doctrines, saw in the Imam 
an incarnation of the Deity. This also explains 
why we have the Fatimids beside the Kharidiis, 
Sufris and Abadls and the Ketama the principal 
supporters of the Mahdl “^Ubaid Allah. A reaction 
brought the triumph of Sunni doctrines with the 
Lamtuna (Almoravids) of the Sahara who had 
only been converted in the x* century; it was 


further emphasised by the Masmuda of the Atlas 
who founded the Almohad empire and exterminated 
those who still professed other faiths, Christians 
and Shfites except a few Kharidii communities 
who were protected by the mountains, desert or 
sea. [See the articles kharadiIs, sufrIs, abadIs, 

NOKKARlS, NEFUSA, ROSTAMIDS.] 

From the point of view of religion, the Berbers, 
without distinction of sects, have only produced 
theologians with a fondness for disputation; they 
have produced no great original thinkers, whether 
orthodox or heterodox. It was the narrowest and 
least liberal of the four Musulman sects (next to 
that of Ibn Hanbal), that of Malik b. Anas that 
became the most wide spread amongst them: this 
has remained the case to the present day. Sunna 
doctrines now reign supreme, more or less mixed 
with local superstitions, in particular the cult of 
marabouts, many of whom have replaced obscure 
indigenous divinities, except in a few Abadi com¬ 
munities which have survived in the Mzab, in 
Djerba, and in the Djebel Nefasa and who keep 
up a connection with their co-religionists in Zan¬ 
zibar. In addition to official Islam, two attempts 
to found in Morocco a religion which was to bear 
the same relation to Islam as the latter professes 
to bear to Christianity, must be mentioned; in the 
Rif the attempt of Ha-Mim al-Moftarl (the “forger”, 
q. v.) in the iv‘'' century A. H. and in Tamesna, 
the modem Shawiya, the religion founded by a 
former KharidjI, Salih ibn Tarif, among the Ber- 
gliawata [q. v.] which lasted from the second to 
the fifth centuries a. h. 

Language and Literature. 

In spite of the impossibility of proving their 
common origin, there is a linguistic unity among 
the Berber languages and although we know but 
little of the ancient language it may be presumed 
that its dialects did not differ from one another 
more than the modern dialects. Inscriptions alone 
could give us the key; but unfortunately they 
have not yet yielded up their secrets and the 
attempts that have been made to decipher them 
have not given satisfactory results. They were 
collected by Faidherbe in 1870 {Collection com¬ 
plete des Inscriptions numidiques^ Lille, 1870; cf. 
also J. Halevy, Essai d'epigraphie libyque, Paris, 
1879); since then however not a year has passed 
without new ones being discovered (see the collec¬ 
tions in the Recueil de la societe archiologique de 
Constantine^ in the Revue africaine^ in the Comptes 
de VAcademie des Inscriptions etc.). The Lybian 
alphabet has hitherto been thought to be of Phoeni¬ 
cian origin (cf. Halevy, op. cit.., p. 13—16); an 
attempt to connect it with one of the South 
Semitic alphabets, more particularly the Thamnde- 
nian has not been successful (E. Littmann, Vori- 
gine de Valphabet libyque". yotirn. As.., x. Series, 
iv. p. 422—440); but the proposal to connect it 
with the Aegean alphabet stiil requires to be 
examined (cf. also Ph. Berger, Histoire de Pecri- 
ture dans Pantiquite., Paris, 1891, p. 324—332). 
It ceased to be used in the north after the Arab 
conquest and it is represented at the present day 
only by the Tuareg alphabet. Besides the inscrip¬ 
tions the only materials we have for the study of 
ancient Berber language are a certain number 
of words preserved in a more or less corrupt 
form by the writers of antiquity, they are only of 
importance from the lexicographic point of view. 
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The same remark applies to those which have 
been handed down to us by Arab writers. One 
point may be confidently asserted however namely 
that the great invasion of the Banu Hilal, which 
definitely established Arab power in the xith cen¬ 
tury in the north-west of Africa, had a considerable 
influence on the Berber language; some dialects 
disappeared; others were invaded by numerous 
words which may be easily distinguished from 
those which had been borrowed in previous cen¬ 
turies (cf. R. Basset, Les mots arabes passes en 
berbere'. Oriental. Studien^ Tk. Nohieke geundmet.^ 
i. 429—443). A knowledge of the Guanche dialect, 
which was not exposed to the Arab invasion, 
would have to a certain extent made up for our 
ignorance of ancient Berber: unfortunately, ail that 
we now possess of this dialect, spoken in the 
Canary Islands down to the xvii^h century, exists 
only in the corrupt form in which it has 
been transmitted by Spanish writers; all that 
remains has been collected by S. Berthelot (Parker 
Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire naturelU des 
lies Canaries.^ Vol. i. Part I, Paris, 1832). 

The Berber language, which belongs to the 
Kushite or Hamitic family of language which is 
related to the Semitic group, is still spoken from 
the oases of Siwa to the Atlantic Ocean and 
from the northern Niger to the Mediterranean but 
it is far from being the predominant language in 
this vast area. Only a provisional classification of 
its dialects has as yet been made; when each 
of them has been completely studied it will be 
possible to settle their inter-relations, and connect 
them with the Libyan inscriptions when these 
have been deciphered. The principal dialects, 
going from east to west are the Zenaga, spoken 
in the north of Senegal, the Tuareg of the Awe- 
limmids, the Ahaggars (Taitok) and the Azgers; 
the Shilha of Sus and the Tamazight of the Atlas, 
the Rif language in the north of Morocco, the 
Beraber in the south-east, the Zenatia of the east 
of Morrocco and the west of Algeria, the dialect 
of^the Ksur, that of the oases (Tidikelt, Twat and 
GurJra) the Zenatia of central Algeria (Warsenis, 
A'^shasha, and Harawa) which is closely connected 
with the dialect of the B. Menaser and through 
the mountains of the Atlas links up with the 
Zwawa of Great Kabylia (one of the best pre¬ 
served) and the dialects of Bidjaya and the Wadi 
Sahel (Wed Sahel); in the south the dialects of 
the Mzab, Wargla and the Wadi Righ; the Sha- 
wiya of the Awras and that of the tribes from 
Satif to Suk-Ahras. In Tunisia, Berber only sur¬ 
vives in the extreme south; at Sened, among the 
Matmata, at Djerba and up to the frontiers of 
Tripolitania where it passes into the dialect of 
the Djebel Nefusa. The only other areas in which 
it is found are the oases such as Ghadames, Ghat, 
Awdjila and lastly in Siwa. The study of these 
dialects has been begun but has not been advanced 
in the same degree for each. 

Religious literature must have been w'ell deve¬ 
loped among the Berbers, particularly among the 
Kharidjis as we may gather from the scattered 
notices in chroniclers and biographers. Although 
we have lost the Kurbans of Ha-Mim and Silih 
(except a few scarce fragments) there still remains', 
out of all the Abadi literature Ibn Ghanim’s 
treatise entitled MtPa-wana (cf. de Motylinski, 
Le manuscrit arabo-berberc de Zouagha'. Actes du 
AlVe Congres des Orkntalhtes, Algiers, 1909, ii. 


64—78). As to Sunni literature, we have lost 
the translation of the Kurban and the Berber text 
of three treatises in the Shilha dialect composed 
in the century of our era by the Mahdl Ibn 
Tumart, founder of the Almohad empire, but we 
have two works dating from the XVIIB^ century 
and composed in the same dialect by Muhammad 
b. ^All b. Brahim; the Hawd (a treatise on reli¬ 
gious duties) after the Mukhtasar of SidI Khalil 
(published and translated by M. Luciani, Algiers 
1897) and the Bahr al-dujnU'a a complement to 
the preceding (manuscripts in Algiers and Paris) 5 
the two first chapters were published with a trans¬ 
lation by de Slane, Appendices a VHistoire des 
Berberes^ Vol. iv. pp. 552—562. With this class 
of literature are connected certain religious 
poems, all in Shilha, like that of Sabi which 
tells of the descent into hell of a young man in 
search of his parents (R. Basset, Le Poeme de 
Qabi^ Paris, 1879; 8vo.); the poems of SidI Hammu 
(Stumme, Dichtkunst n?td Gedichte der Schluh^ 
Leipzig, 1895; Johnston, Fadma Tagurranit'. 
Actes du XI Ve Congres des Orientalistes^ Vol. 11, 
p. loo-ioi), an account of the Ascension of the 
Prophet and a version of the Burda. 

Works of profane literature are rare and have 
only been published by Europeans e. g. SidI 
Brahim’s account (in Shilha) of West Africa (pu¬ 
blished by Newman in the Journ. of the Roy. 
As. Soc. 1848 p. 215—260, transi, by R. Basset, 
Paris, 1882) and the account of the Djebel Ne¬ 
fusa in the NefusI dialect by Brahim b. Sllman 
al-ShammakhI (edit, and transi. by de Motylinski, 
text Algiers, 1885); transcription and transla¬ 
tion, Paris, 1898), We may also mention here a 
collection of tales entitled Kitdb al-Skiih (Ms. in 
the Bibl. Nat. Paris), which is largely borrowed 
from the Bakhtiyar-nama and the HundredNights\ 
extracts have been edited and translated by de 
Slane, Basset and Rochemonteix. 

The popular literature (stories, poems and riddles) 
is more important than all these texts which are 
so strongly mixed with Arabic. These are to be 
found in almost all the above mentioned dia¬ 
lects and Will be found detailed in the particular 
articles concerning them. General collections (trans¬ 
lations only) have been published by R. Basset 
{ConUs berb'eres., Paris, 1897 J Nouveaux conics 
berberes.^ Paris, 1897; Contes populaires de VAfri- 
qtie.^ Paris, 1903). Of collections in particular dia¬ 
lects one may mention; for the Shilha of 
1 azerwalt; Stumme, Flf Stucke im Silka- 
Diaiekt^ extract from the Zeitsekr. der Deutsek. 
Morgenl. 1894; Mdrchen der Schluh von 

Tazerwalf.^ Leipzig, 1895 (Texts and translation); 
de Rochemonteix, Contes du Sous et des Oasis de 
la Tafilalt'. Journ. As..^ xi (1889), p. 198—225; 
for the dialect of the Ksur: R. Basset, Re~ 
cueil^ de textes et de documents pour la phUologie 
berbere^ Algiers, 1887; for the dialect of the 
Bani Menaser: R. Basset, Textes berberes dans 
le dialecte des B. Menacer.^ Rome, 1892; for the 
Zwawa: Hanoteau, Poesies populaires de la Ha- 
bylie du Jurjtira.^ Paris, 1882 (translation only); 
Moulieras, Legendes et contes merveilleux de la 
Grande habylie.^ Paris, 1882 (translation only); 
Ben Sedira, Cours de langue Kabyle.^ Algiers, 
1887 (text only); Moulieras, Legendes et contes 
merveilleux de la Grande Kabylie^ Paris, 1893— 
1897 (8 parts, text only, unfinished); Le Blanc de 
Prebois, Essai de Contes Kabyles.^ Batna, 1897 
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(2 parts, unfinished); Luciani, Chansons Kabyles 
de Small Azikkiou^ Algiers, 1899; Boulifa, Re- 
cueil de poesies Kabyles^ Algiers, 1904; for the 
dialect of Wadi Sahil: R. Basset, L'insurrec¬ 
tion algerienne de iSyi dans les chansons populaires 
Kabyles^ Louvain, 1892; for the Shawlya: G. 
Mercier, Cinq textes berb'eres en dialecte chaouia^ 
extract from the Journ. As. 1900; for the D]erid; 
Stumme, Mdrchen der Berbern von Tamazratt., 
Leipzig, 1900; for the T a i t o k; Masqueray, Obser¬ 
vations grammaticales et textes de la temahaq des 
Taitoq.^ Paris, 1897. 

We may also mention the Kdnuns or collec¬ 
tions on customary law, which are still used 
among certain Berber tribes. These only exist in 
oral tradition but some of those of Great Kabylia 
have been taken down and published; by Hano- 
teau {Essai de grammaire Xabyle., Alger, n. d., 
p. 3*3 — 324; Ba Kabylie et les coutumes Kabyles.^ 
Paris, 1873, Vol. Ill, Appendix, p. 327—443, 
translation only, reprinted partly in Masqueray, 
Formation des cites chez les populations sedentaires 
de rAlgerie.^ Paris, 1886, p. 263—324, translation 
only); by Ben Sedira (Cours de langue kabyle., 
p. 205—355 text only); Boulifa (Zr Kanoun 
d'Adui'. Recueil de memoires et de textes publics 
en Phonneur du XTVe Congr'es des Orientalistes., 
par les professeurs de PEcole Superieure des lettres., 
Algiers, 1905, p. 152—178). It is not necessary 
to enumerate the various translations of the Old 
and New Testaments which have been made by 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. 

Bibliography. The most important ma¬ 
terials have been collected by Fournel, Les 
Berbers (Paris, 1877—1881, 2 vols.) but he 
stops with the departure of Mu'izz lidin Allah 
for Egypt. As to the Arab historians; Ibn 
Khaldun, Kitab alPibar (Bulak, 1284 7 vol.), 
vols. vi. and vii., the French translation by 
de Slane, Histoire des Berb'eres (Algiers, 1852— 
1856, 4 vol.); S. Lane-Poole, The Mohamma- 
dan Dynasties.^ p. 33—63 (Lond., 1894); Ibn 
Abl Zer*^, Rawd al-Kirtds.^ ed. Tornberg (Up- 
sala, 1843—1846; 2 V. in 4°.); Ibn “^Adharl, 
al-Baydno 'l-Moghrib.^ ed. Dozy (2 v., Leyden, 
1848—1851); al-MarrSkushi, History of the Al- 
mohads., ed. Dozy (Leyden, 1847); al-Bakri, 
Description de PAfrique septentrionale., ed. de 
Slane (Algiers, 1857); transl. by de Slane (Pa¬ 
ris, 1859); de Goeje, Descript. al-Maghribi 
(Leyden, i860: extract from al-Ya'^kubi); Mas¬ 
queray, Chronique cPAbou Zakaria (Algiers, 
1878); al-Barradi, Kitab al-Diawdhir (Constan¬ 
tine, 1302); R. Basset, Les Sanctuaires du 
Dfebel Nefousa (Paris, 1899); Quedenfeldt, Ein- 
theilung und Verbreitung der Berberbevolke- 
rung in Marokko , {Zeitschr. fiir Ethnologic.^ 
1888, 1889); Daumas, La Grande Kabylie 
(Paris, 1847); Carette, Etudes sur la Kabylie 
proprement dite (Paris, 1848, 2 v.); Barth, 
Travels and Discoveries in North and Cen- 
tral-Africa (London, 1847); Duveyrier, Les 
Touaregs du Nord (Paris, 1864); Bissuel, Les 
Touaregs de POuest (Algiers, 1888); Jean, Les 
Touareg du Sud-Est de PAir (Paris, 1908); 
Hanoteau et Letourneux, La Kabylie et les cou- 
tumes Kabyles (Paris, 3 v., 1872-1873); Renan, 
La Societe berbere in the Melanges d'histoire et 
de Voyages (Paris, 1878), p. 319—352; le P. 
Dugas, La Kabylie (Lyon, 1877); Masqueray, 
Formation des cites chez les populations seden¬ 


taires de PAlgerie (Paris, 1886); Morand, Les 
Kanouns du Mzab in the Etudes de droit mu- 
sulman algerien (Algiers 1910), p. 419—457 ; 
T. W. Arnold, Preaching of Islam (Lond. 
1896), p. 258—262; R. Basset, Recherches sur 
la religion des Berb'eres (Paris, 1910) authors 
quoted; de Slane, Appendice a Phistoire des 
Berb'eres., Vol. iv. p. 488—584; R. Basset, 
Etude sur les dialect es berb'eres, (Paris, 1894); 
id. Loqman berbere , (Paris, 1890), and the papers 
presented to various Oriental congresses (Lon¬ 
don, 1891; Paris, 1897; Hamburg, 1902; Co¬ 
penhagen 1908). (Rene Basset.) 

BEREIDA or Buraida (the diminutive of 
Burda), a large village in the Kasim pro¬ 
vince of Nedjd, situated 26° 17' N., 43° 55' E. 
It lies on the left bank of the Wadi Rumma, 
about ten miles from '^Onaiza on the opposite 
bank. ‘The names of Boreyda and ‘Aneyza are 
from bergs in them’ (Doughty). Buraida probably 
occupies the site of the ancient TopSa (Sprenger, 
Die alte Geographic Arabiens). The present town is 
said to have been founded three or four hundred 
years ago, by people of the Banu Tamim. After 
the fall of the Wahhabi state it became indepen¬ 
dent under chiefs of the family of '‘Alaiyan (Pal- 
grave). When Faisul, the representative of the Ibn 
Sa‘ud or Wahhabi dynasty, had recovered most of 
the lost ground, he crushed Buraida by treachery, 
and placed it under a native of al-Riyad named 
Mohanna, who was governor at the time of Pal- 
grave’s visit (1862). His son Hasan was governor 
when Doughty stayed there (1878). The former 
estimated the population at 25,000, the latter at 
5,000 or, counting the surrounding hamlets, 6,000. 
The people are merchants and caravaners. The 
town is built of clay and surrounded by a wall 
only two feet thick. The gardens form a ring 
round the town outside the wall. The palms and 
tilled land stretch for three miles on the side next 
the Wadi. They are irrigated from wells, made 
by digging in the sand. The water is raised by 
means of a wheel set on a frame of ^ithf wood, 
which grows plentifully here. .At the time of Pal- 
grave’s visit there was a busy market, rock-salt 
from western Kasim being a common article of 
sale. The streets were fairly broad and regular. 
The height of the minaret proves the mosque to 
have been built before the rise of the Wahhabis 
[q. V.]. It is probably about 200 years old. The 
castle Palgrave considered to be in part older, 
some of it being of stone. It had no architectural 
features, and there appear to be no ancient in¬ 
scriptions in the town. 

Bibliography. Palgrave, Central and 
Eastern Arabia', Doughty, Arabia Deserta', Rit¬ 
ter, Ara'.ia/ra'r, xiii. 454 rry. (T. H. Weir.) 
BERGAMA, the n ame of a district (^kaza') 
and its capital in the Sandjak of Izmir 
in the Wilayet of Aidin (Smyrna). The town, 
which is situated in 24° 55' east Long, and 39° 5' 
north Lat., is the ancient Pergamon, as has now 
been ascertained from the excavations of Humann, 
Conzes etc. This is not the place to discuss the 
history of Pergamon and the excavations; the 
reader may be referred to the brief but excellent 
account in Baedeker’s Constantinople and Western 
Asia Minor, p. 246—254. 

In the beginning of the xiyth century the town 
fell into the hands of the Turkish dynasty of the 
KaiasI and with BalikesrI was the most important 
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town of this Emirate. Ibn BalUta visited it in 733 
(1333) and found it as at the present day. He 
describes it as being in ruins but with strong 
fortress on the hill. He calls the Sultan ^alrhshl. 
Orkhan took the town soon afterwards (accordrng 
to the Turkish historians in 735 (i 334 ) or 737 
(1336) but Mordtmann., Vber d. Turkische dursten- 
gcschkclil der Karasi^ relying on Byzantine histo¬ 
rians places the date later. Since then it has 
belonged to the Ottomans. At the present day it 
is an imposing, picturesquely situated little town 
with about 20,000 inhabitants (Crrinet 14,502, 
Samt 12,000, ‘Alt Djewad 21,197) and the seat 
of the Ka^immakam. The neighbourhood is fertile 
and tobacco and cotton are particularly cultivated. 
In addition the art of working in leather, for which 
the ancient Tergamon was famous (parchment) is 
still flourishing. According to ‘Alt Djewad the 
town has to tanneries. 

Bibliography. Cuinet, La 'Turqnit d AsU 
(Paris, 1894), Vol.'iii. p. 471 f/rey.: Mordtrnann, 
Vbcr das tiirkische Furstengeschlecht dcr Karasi 
in Mysien: Silzungsbcr. der A'gl. Pretiss. Akad. 
der IVissensch. (Beilin, 1911); 'AH I^ewad, 
Memdlik-i 'ofhntamyanih tcdrikh djoghrafia lo- 
ghdti., 164; Ibn Batata (ed. Defremery, Paris, 

1853)- , ' (F- <^‘ese.) 

BERGHAWATA. is the name formerly applied 
to a group ofMasmuda tribes of which the 
more important were the Beranis. the Zwagha, 
the Matmata, the Matghara, the Banu Bttra^ and 
the Banu \Vaghmer. They were settled in the 
west of Morocco in the district of Tamesna which 
now bears the name of ShSwtya from Sale (Sala‘) 
and Azemmur to Asfl and Anfa. They adopted 
the teachings of the Kharidjts and took part in 
their wars against the Arabs under the leadership 
of Maisara, the water-carrier of Tangier. Their 
chief at that time wa,s Tarif Abu Salih. He left 
his power to his son .Salih who had fought with 
him in the ranks of the Kharidjis. Salih had 
obtained a reputation for learning and virtue 
among his people and conceived the idea of 
founding a new religion which would be to Islam 
what the latter was to Judaism and Christianity. 
This project has also been ascribed by some 
authorities to his father Tarif. In any case Salih 
claimed to be the Salih al-Midmintn mentioned 
in the Koran (Ixvi. 4) and it was sard that he first 
appeared at the beginning of Islam. In reality he 
lived in the reign of the Omaiyad Caliph Hishatn 
b. ‘Abd al-Malik though if the date 127 be adopted 
for his appearance, it must have taken place in 
the reign of Marwan II as Hi.sham had died 


was translated into Arabic by Abu Musa Isa b, 
Dawiid, a Muhammadan of Sheila. The month 
prescribed for fasting was that of Radjab and not 
Ramadan, a certain day each week was also to 
be observed as a fast; prayers were to be offered 
five times a day and five times a night; the 
“feast of sacrifice'’ was celebrated on the llth of 
Muharram and not on the 12^1 Dhu l-Hidjdja. 
Ablutions had to be made by beginning with 
the navel and the hips, then the privy parts, the 
month, neck, the forearms beginning at the elbows, 
the ears and lastly the knees. Some of their prayers 
consisted only of gestures; others resembled those 
of the Muslims. Their prostrations (sitdjTid') were 
made three times in succession; they raised the 
forehead and their hands half a palm’s breadth 
from the ground. The takblr was replaced by the 
followdng formula, A bism en I akush (Berber: in 
the name of God) followed by Mokkor Yakush 
(God is great). This name Yakush., whic’n means 
God, in which some scholars have wrongly thought 
to recognise that of Bacchus — or rather the Baeax 
of the Inscriptions of Numidia — on account of a 
variant, Bakush, appears to be the translation of 
the Muhammadan Wahhab “he who gives’’, an 
epithet of God, and the fact that it is also found 
I among the AbSdls recalls the Kharidji antecedents 
I of Salih (cf. A. de Motylinski, Le nom berb'crc 
! de Dieu chez les Abadhites., .Algiers, 1905, and 
R. Basset, in the Bulletin de la Socicle archeclo- 
gique de Sousse. 1906). In repeating the profession 
j of faith they hold their hands open with the palms 
i downwards. At public prayer, which was celebrated 
on the Thursday and not the Friday, they repe.ated 
' half of their Kor’an, standing and the remaining 
' part, while making their prostrations. The cere- 
I mony was completed by repeating in Berber the 
I following formulas: God is above us, nothing which 
■ is on the earth nor in the heavens is hidden 

• from him. Then they repeated twenty times the 

formula: Mokkor Yakush = God is great; Ihan 
{hoen ■) = God is one; nr dam = 

these is none like God. It is evident therefore 
that with the exception of the use of Berber their 
religion did not differ essentially from Islam. — 
Following the example of Muhammad, Salih com¬ 
posed a JCoYUn in Berber. It contained eighty 
Saras each of which as a rule was called after 
.some prophet. The first was that of Aijub (Job), 

; from which al-BakrI gives an extract (p. 140); 
j the others were those of Fir'awn (Pharaoh), Karun 
j (Korah), Haman, Vadjudj and Madjudj, al-Dadjdjal 
I (the -Antichrist), al-'Idjl (the Golden Calf), Harut 

• and Marut, Talut (Saul), Nlmrud and A’unus (Jonas) 


in 125. Some enemies of Salih assert that he was 
of Jewish origin, that the real name of his father 
was Shema‘un (Simeon) b. Ya'kub b. Ishak and 
that he was born in Barbat, in the vicinity of 
Xeres in Spain whence the name Barbatl, cor¬ 
rupted to Berghawatl, borne by his disciples. 
These views of the author of the Nazm al- 
Dyaiehar have rightly been combatted by Ibn 
Khaldun. .Salih composed a regular code of reli¬ 
gious laws, if we may believe al-Bakri in his 
notice of the “leader of prayer’’ Zemmur Abu 
Salih b. Musa b. Hisham (or Hashim) b. War- 
dlzen who was sent on a mission to the court 
of al-Hakam al-Mustansir, Caliph of Cordova, in 
Shawwal 352 (October—November 963) by Abu 
Mansur ‘Isa b. Abi ’l-Ausar, king of the Bergha- 
wata. This code, composed in the Berber language, 


the last. There were also the Suras of the Cock, 
the Partridge, the Camel, the Eightfooted Snake 
and the AVonders of the World. Its Imitation of 
the Moslim Kor'an is manifest. A tenth part of all 
cereal produce was levied as legal alms, except 
from Muhammadans; it was also forbidden to 
intermarry with the latter. Any one could marry 
as many wives as he could afford, but marriage 
was forbidden between collaterals to the third 
degree. Thieves were put to death, adulterers 
stoned, and liars banished, while murder could 
be atoned for by the payment of a hundred oxen. 
Certain prohibitions appear to be a survival of 
native customs; for example, it w'as forbidden to 
eat the head of any animal, or eggs (this prohi¬ 
bition still exists among certain tribes of Algeria 
and the Sahara). Cocks were held in reverence 
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as calling to prayer (cf. the name mii'a dhdh in still 
given to them in vulgar Arabic). As is still the 
case with certain Marabouts, the saliva of their 
prophet was a remedy for sick people. 

Another fact that shows the close connection 
of the religion of the Berghawata with Islam, is 
that Salih attributed some of his sermons to Moses, 
to the seer Salih (who had prophesied the coming 
of the Prophet) and to Ibn '^Abbas, the cousin of 
Muhammad and_ ancestor of the "Abbasids. 

If the tradition may be relied on, Salih, after 
reigning forty-seven years, set out for the east, 
after promising to return in the reign of his 
seventh successor. He advised his son Ellsa'^ (Elyas) 
to keep his doctrine secret till the favourable 
moment which was not to be till the reign of his 
grandson Yunus. It is difficult to take this literally; 
either, in the reign of this last prince, the teachings 
of .Salih, after having been neglected were vigo¬ 
rously enforced or Yunus was their real author 
but ascribed them to his grandfather. In addition 
there are some gaps in the chronology: Elisa‘S 
reigned fifty years; his son Yunus, who propa¬ 
gated the new doctrines with fire and sw-ord, 
forty-four years; his nephew Abu Ghufair Ahmad, 
who died in 300, twenty-nine; Salih must there¬ 
fore have reigned fifty years to fill the gap be¬ 
tween 127 when he first appeared and 300. ‘Abd 
Allah Abu ’ 1 -Ansar, who is buried at Tameslakht. 
died in 341 after a reign of 42 years. As a rule 
the Ber gh awata sought the support of the Omaiyad 
Caliphs of Spain to help them in their struggle 
against the other powers who shared the Maghrib. 
They held out for long in their own territory and 
in addition to the troops raised from tribes which 
professed their religion, they had contingents fur¬ 
nished by Muhammadan Berber tribes, such as 
the Izemiir, Banu Ifren, Banu Ifellusa etc. Arab 
historians mention the wars which the Berghawata 
had to wage against the Arabs of Spain, the 
Sanhadja vassals of the Fatimids and the Banu 
Ifren, and say they suffered severe defeats. This 
may well be doubted, as they remained indepen¬ 
dent and a constant danger to the Almoravid 
empire, which is said to have exterminated them, 
but they defeated the army of the celebrated 
“^Abd Allah b. Yasin, who perished in the battle 
in 450. A centui'y later (543) we find the founder 
of the Almohad dynasty ‘Abd al-Mu’min marching 
against them and being defeated by them; he after¬ 
wards gained the upper hand and the Berghawata 
disappear from history. 

Bibliography. Al-BakrI, Description de 
I'Afrique septentrionale (ed. de Slane, Algiers, 
1857), p. 134—141 (the principal source); Ibn 
Abl Zar', Bawd al-Kirtas (ed. Tornberg), p. 
42—84; Ibn ‘'Adharl, Kitab al-Bayan.^ Vol. i., 
p. 231—236; Ibn Khaldun. Kitab al- Ibar (ed. 
Bulak), Vol. vi., p. 129—210; GoIdziher, Mate- 
rialien zur Kenntnis der Almohadcnbcwegtmg.^ 
Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellsch. 

1887, p. 91—94; R. Basset, Rechcrches sur la 
religion des Berb'eres (Paris, 1910), p. 48—91. 

(Rene Basset.) 

BERKE B. DjucI (in most Egyptian authorities 
wrongly called Berke b. Batu), a Mongol prince, 
chief of the Golden Horde, grandson of Cingiz- 
Khan and third son of DjuSI. From the accounts 
of the Egyptian ambassadors, who were received 
by him during the last years of his life, he can¬ 
not have been more than a few years younger 


than Batu. Little is known of his career before 
he ascended the throne. He took no part in the 
wars in Russia and Western Europe in the years 
1234—1242; he was more frequently in Mongolia 
than Batu and took part in the great parliaments 
of 1246 (coronation of Guyuk) and 1251 (corona¬ 
tion of Mongke). The latter assembly was pre¬ 
sided over by Berke as the eldest nember of the 
ruling house present, as perhaps also was the as¬ 
sembly which decided the punishment of the des¬ 
cendants of Caghatai and Ugedei [cf. the article 
BATU KHAN']. As the Armenian Kirakos tells us, 
.\Igha, grandson of Caghatai afterwards held Berke 
chiefly responsible for the misfortunes of his house. 

Soon afterwards he returned to his ancestral 
territory and did not again visit eastern Asia. 
Rubruquis (1253) mentions the camp of Berke in 
his journal; he was a Muhammadan even at this 
time so that no swine’s flesh was allowed to be 
eaten in his camp. The story, given by Abu 
’ 1 -GhazI (ed. Desmaisons, p. 172 el seq.\ that 
Berke became a convert to Islam after he ascended 
the throne, is apparently a later invention. Djuz- 
djant (Tabakat-i Nasiri.^ transl. Raverty, p. 1284) 
says that Berke was instructed in the Kor’an 
while still a youth in Khodjand by a theologian 
of this town. Djuzdjani (p. 129) also gives a story 
of the hatred in which Sartak, son of Batii, and a 
Christian, held his Muhammadan uncle; with this 
story may be compared the statement of the Ar¬ 
menian Kirakos who accuses Berke of having 
poisoned his nephew. If these two princes were 
really so hostilely inclined to one another, their 
enmity can hardly be explained solely by detesta¬ 
tion of one another’s religions. That Sartak was 
baptised is denied by Rubruquis but on the other 
hand expressly affirmed not only by Syrian and 
Armenian but also by the Muhammadan sources 
(including the two contemporary but independen- 
dent authorities DjuwainI and Djuzdjani). In any 
case Sarta^, who had six wives according to Ru¬ 
bruquis, and according to Kirakos exempted the 
Muhammadan as well as the Christian clergy from 
all taxes, can no more have been a fanatical Chris¬ 
tian than Berke, whose capital Sarai was in 1261 
the seat of a Christian bishop, a fanatical Mu¬ 
hammadan. 

According to DjuwainI, Sartak received the news 
of the death of his father Batu while on his way 
to Mongolia in the year 653 (February 1255— 
January 1256) to the Great I^an Mongke but 
continued his journey. He was appointed succes¬ 
sor of Batu by Mongke and lord of the ancestral 
territory of Djuci and second in rank to the great 
Khan in the whole empire but died soon after, 
according to some authorities while on his return 
journey and to others soon after his return. The 
young prince Ulakci (called the son of Sartak by 
DjuwainI and of Batu by Rashid al-DIn) was installed 
as chief of the Golden Horde by the Great Khan’s 
commissioners and the regency entrusted to Batu’s 
widow Borakcin-lxhatan. According to Russian 
annals the camp of “Ulawcij’’ was visited by Rus¬ 
sian princes as late as 1257. It was not till the 
death of the young Khan, probably in the same 
year 1257, that the succession passed to Berke. 

Like Batu, Berke during the earlier years of his 
reign ruled not only over the ancestral territory of 
his father but also over Ma Wara^ al-Nahr. Ac¬ 
cording to Djuzdjani he visited Bukhara and showed 
great honour to the learned men of that town; 
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he is also said to have ordered the Christians of 
Samarkand to be severely punished and their 
church destroyed, as they had taken some liberties 
with their Muhammadan fellow-citizens. When the 
news of the death of the Gi'eat Khan arrived (12 
it is said that the Friday prayer (Khutba) w'as read 
for Berke, not only in Ma Wara^ al-Nahr but 
also in ^^orasan and the other provinces of Persia 
{Tabakat-i Nasiri^ transl. Raverty, p. 1292). 

During the next four years (1260—1264). 
brothers of the dead Great Khan, Khubilai and 
Arigh-Buga, engaged in a struggle for the throne 
in Eastern Asia. As the coins struck in Bulghar 
show, the younger claimant Arigh-Buga (who 
was ultimately overcome by his opponent), was 
recognised as the rightful heir to the throne by 
Berke. Prince Alghu, a grandson of Caghatai, ap¬ 
peared in Central Asia about the same time, at 
first in the name of Arigha-Buga and after¬ 
wards in open revolt against him; he succeeded 
in bringing under his sway not only the whole 
ancestral territory of his grandfather but also 
I^^arizm, which had always belonged to the 
kingdom of Djuci and his successors; the gover- 
nois and the officials appointed by Berke were 
driven out of all their towns. The massacre men¬ 
tioned by Wassaf (Indian edition, p. 51). of a 
division of Berke's army, 5,000 strong, in Buyiara 
must have been carried out, not, as Wassaf him¬ 
self says by Khubilai, nor as d'Ohsson supposes 
{Hisioire des Mongols^ iii. 381 et seq^ by Hulagu, 
but by Alghu. The war between Berke and Alghu 
lasted till the death of the latter; even in the last 
years of his life, after the final victory over 
Arigha-Buga, Alghu’s troops occupied and de¬ 
stroyed the commercial town of Otrar. Berke, 
whose forces were required in the South and 
West, could do nothing against his enemies in 
the East but did not however yield his claims: 
Prince Kaidu, grandson of Ugedei, who was in 
Arigh-Buga’s army, continued the war against 
Alghu on the overthrow of Arigh-Buga and was 
supported by Berke. 

The campaigns in the West against the Poles 
and against King Daniel of Galicia, who, not 
content with declaring himself independent in 
^2575 bold enough to attack the Tatars, were 
of no great importance and were successfully car¬ 
ried by the troops, whose duty it was to guard 
the frontier districts, without it being necessary 
for Berke to take the field in person. King 
Daniel had to destroy at the bidding of the 
Tatar General most of the fortresses which he 
had built in his kingdom. The war between Berke 
and his cousin Hulagu, the conqueror of Persia, 
was more important and prosecuted with less 
success. The causes of the war are variously given; 
as was previously the case in the story of the 
enmity between Berke and Sartak, Berke is here 
pictured by some authorities as the defender of 
Islam. He is said to have bitterly reproached 
Hulagu for his devastation of so many Muham¬ 
madan countries and particularly for the execution 
of the Caliph Musta'^sim. Those authorities who 
■^ay that the princes of the house of ^ucl felt 
their rights endangered by the foundation of a new 
Mongol kingdom in Persia are probably more 
territories such as Arran 
and AiUiarbaidjan which were incorporated in the 
new kingdom, had already been trod by the : 

Hoof of the Mongol horse” in the reign of I 


Cingiz-I^an and therefore according to the con¬ 
queror’s directions ought to have belonged to the 
ancestral territory of Djuci [cf. above in the ar¬ 
ticle Bats Khan]; the right to these lands was 
also constantly claimed but without success by 
the chiefs of the Golden Horde. 

Berke twice made war on his Persian relatives. 
In the first war, Hulagu was at first victorious, 
advanced as far as over the Terek (in November 
and December 1292), but was there defeated by 
Berke’s troops (the l^an himself was not present 
with his aimy) and lost a great part of his army 
on his retreat; many perished in the Terek, the 
ice on which was broken by the hoofs of the 
horses. After this war Hulagu massacred all mer¬ 
chants from Berke’s kingdom who could be found 
in his domain; Berke retaliated by a massacre of 
those from Hulagti’s lands; no further attempts 
were made on either side to continue the war, 
however, during the next few years. Even before 
war broke out between these two princes, the 
Egyptian Sultan Baibars [q. v.] had decided to 
get into communication with Berke and to make 
an alliance against their common enemy Hulagu. 
A message in this strain had been sent from 
Cairo as early as the year 660 (26'*’ November 
1261—iqtfi November 1262) to Berke; in Mu- 
harram 661 (istfi November—14* December 1262) 
an embassy was equipped for the same object. 
Before the ambassadors had returned, there ap¬ 
peared in Cairo in the spring of 1263, an em¬ 
bassy from the kingdom of Berke; when these 
envoys set out on their return journey the Sultan 
sent a second embassy to accompany them to the 
country of the Mongol prince. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to reconcile the various statements given by 
the authorities on these transactions; apparently 
the accounts of the two embassies have been con¬ 
fused by the Egyptian historians. The accounts 
brought back by the envoys of the country of 
the lOian and his appearance (thin beard, yellow 
complexion, the hair bound behind both ears, 
apparently in pleats, a gold ring set with a jewel 
in one ear, a high turban on the head, a girdle 
of green Bulgarian leather, set with gold and 
jewels, around his waist, and shoes of red leather) 
are worthy of note; he is said to have then been 
56 years of age; like Batu he was afflicted with 
gout. In connection with these embassies, men¬ 
tion is made of a Mongol campaign against the 
Byzantine emperor, who had detained one of the 
two Egyptian embassies, probably the second, in 
his territory. In the year 1260 the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula to the Aegean Sea was ravaged by a Mongol 
army (Berke took no part in this campaign either) 
and the Selc^uk Sultan ‘‘Izz al-Din Kai-Kawus, who 
had been driven out of Asia Minor and placed in 
custody in the fortress of Enos (on the Aegean 
Sea) was set free and brought to the Crimea. 

In the year 1266 war was renewed by Berke 
against Persia where Hulagu’s successor Abaka 
now ruled, but it led to nothing. The two armies 
lay for a considerable time inactive on the banks 
of the Kura opposite one another; Berke, who 
was on this occasion at tlie head of his army (at 
least so the Persian authorities tell us), wished to 
ascend the Kura to Tiflis and there cross the 
river, but died on his way thither whereupon his 
army returned home. In the Egyptian sources the 
date of Berke’s death is given as 665 (2nd Oc¬ 
tober 1266—2D‘ September 1267). In Safar (22nd 
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Oct.—19 Nov. 1267) a message of sympathy was 
sent from Egypt to his successor Mdngke-Timur. 
The Russian aimalists say that Berke died in the 
years 6774 of the Creation of the World (is^Sept. 
1265—IS' September 1266). 

Berke left no family, so that the throne passed 
to Batu’s grandson Mongke-Timur. During the last 
years of his reign he was no longer, as Batu had 
been, second to the Great Khan in the Mongol 
Empire, but the ruler of an independent state, 
although this evolution was not completed till 
the reign of his successor who was the first to 
strike coins in his own name. It is difficult to 
estimate how much he did as a Muhammadan 
to further the culture of Islam among his Mongols. 
The Egyptian accounts speak of schools, in which 
the youth was instructed in the Korean; not only 
the Khan himself but each of his wives and Emirs 
also had an Imam and a Mu^adhdhin attached to 
their establishments; yet we learn from the same 
sources that all sorts of heathen customs were 
observed at the court of the Khan with the same 
strictness as in Mongolia. How little education 
the Khan himself had, may be gathered from the 
question which he asked the ambassadors, whether 
it was true that an enormous human bone was 
used as a bridge across the Nile. Not only the 
Khan himself but several of his brothers are said 
to have adopted Islam; nevertheless half a century 
was still to elapse after his death before Islam 
definitely became predominant in his kingdom. 
Most of the later authorities ascribe the foundation 
of the capital Sarai on the Achtuba to Berke (Ibn 
Batuta in his journal, ed. DeWmery, ii. 447, there¬ 
fore calls this town Sarai-Berke) but the town as 
we know from the narrative of Rubruquis was 
already founded by Batu; perhaps it was only 
under Berke that it rose to be a town in the 
strict sense of the word. 

Bibliography. For the Persian and Rus¬ 
sian authorities and the editions of them see the 
Bibliography to the article Batu Khan. W. Tiesen- 
hausen collected the Arab materials for the history 
of the Golden Horde {Sbornik materialow ot- 
nosjaschfischsja k istorii Zolotoi Ordi., Vol. i. 
St. Petersburg, 1884, Arabic text and Russian 
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notices in the al-Nah^ al-sadtd of al-Mufah- 
dal (ibid..^ p. 181 it seq. 193 et seq.\ on the 
work itself see Brockelmann, i. 348); Quatre- 
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Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks.^ i. Part i. p. 213 
et seq. ; Patkanow has published Kirakos’s work 
(^Istorija mongolow po armjanskim istognikam.^ 
vol. ii. St. Petersburg, 1874); Howorth, 
of the Mongols Vol. ii. (London, 1880), p. 
103—125; Gulielmus de Rubruquis, fourney 
to the Eastern Parts of the World., transl. by 
W. W. Rockhill (London, Hatsluyt Society, 
1900). _ _ (W. Barthold.) 

BEISHIKTASH, a suburb of Constantinople, 
a'/j miles from the bridge of Galata on the Eu¬ 
ropean shore of the Bosporus. It was called Di- 
plokionion by the Byzantines after a double co¬ 
lumn erected here by the elder Romanus. It was 
from here that Sultan Mehmed II, the conqueror 
of Constantinople had his fleet dragged over the 
hills of Pera into the Golden Horn, the entrance I 
to which from the Bosporus was barred by a chain : 
drawn across it. In the xvii'h and xviii'h centuries | 
the summer palaces of the court were situated 1 


' here, which were more than once burned down. 
The place is now surrounded by the picturesque 
castles of Dolmabaghge, (Siraghan (at present also 
burned down) and by the Yildiz palace. Among 
the buildings of historical interest dating from the 
Turkish period may be mentioned the tomb of 
Khair al-Din Barbarossa, the great Turkish corsair 
(died 953 = 1546). The place now forms the vi'h 
d^ire-i belediye of Constantinople. (F. Giese.) 

BESHLIK. a Turkish coin, which was intro¬ 
duced with the currency reforms of Sultan Sulai- 
man II (1099—1102= 1687—1691). It was based 
on the gh urush. the grossus (_gros, groat) of Eu¬ 
ropean countries; the foreign ghurush had pre¬ 
viously been current in Turkey but it was not 
till now that they were actually struck by the 
government. The smaller coins were called paras. 
Five paras w'ere a beshlik. How many paras ori¬ 
ginally made a ghurush, we do not know'; Lane 
Poole supposes twenty. With the gradual debase¬ 
ment of the coin the relationship was continually 
changing. As a rule a ghurush was to be equal 
to 40 paras. The oldest beshliks, that we have, 
are of the reign of Ahmed III (1115—1143=: 
1403—1450). The beshlik, also called cerek — 
from cehdr yek = — was retained in the new 

currency instituted in Muharram 1260 — February 
1844 during the reign of ^Abd al-Me^Id. It is a 
quarter of the Medjidlye or 5 piastres, which are 
now called ghurush. It is about the equivalent of 
the franc at the present day. 

Bibliography. Stanley Lane-Poole: Cata¬ 
logue of Oriental Coins in the British Mu¬ 
seum, Vol. viii.. The Coins of the Turks (Lon¬ 
don, 1883); do; On the Weights and Denomina¬ 
tions of Turkish Coins, in the Numismatic 
Chronicle 1882; Ismail Galib Edhem, Takxvtm-i 
meskjukjdt-i ^osmaniye (Const., 1307), also in 
French under the title; Essai de nuniismatique 
ottomanelfZomX., l89o);BGin, sur Vhistoire 

economique de la Turquie in the Journ. Asiat., 
vi*l> Ser., Vol. iii. t. iv. (F. Giese.) 

BESHPARMAK (= five fingers) denotes the 
cinque foil. In combination with Dagh it frequently 
appears as the name of a mountain. The best 
known Beshparmakdagh is the mountain range 
in the ancient Caria on the left bank of the 
Maeander, the ancient Latmos. Its highest eminence 
of five steep peaks about 5000 feet high has 
given its name to the whole range. (F. Giese.) 

BESIKABAY, called Beshike koRFEZI by 
the Turks is a bay on the western coast 
of Asia Minor opposite Tenedos. Although it 
is open, it affords a good anchorage sheltered 
from the north and north east winds, which gives 
secure protection in summer when the south and 
west winds do not blow. In 1853 the English 
and French fleets assembled here before proceeding 
to the Crimea. The ships of foreign powers have 
also cast anchor here when they wished to bring 
pressure to bear on the Porte. (F. Giese.) 
BESSARABIA. [See Bucak.] 

BEST (p.), band, place of refuge; hence bestl, 
one who claims the right of asylum. 

BETEIGEUZE. This is the name given by the 
mediaeval astronomers of the west to the star of 
the first magnitude a Orion. The i has arisen 
from the careless writing of an I and the better 
form is therefore Betelgeuze. This star has three 
names among Arab astronomers. The first is 
Mankib al-DgaxudS^ (=Shoulder of Orion), the second 
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Yad al-Dfaw^a (= Hand of Orion) and the third 
Dhira^ al-Djaw-.a^ (— Forearm of Oiion). The 
general opinion is that Betelgeuze is a corruption 
of Yad al-DJataza ■; a y might easily be read 
for & b \n Arabic though less readily a t for d\ 
this explanation is due to dh. Hyde. L. Ideler 
considers it more probable that Betelgeuze comes 
from Ibt al-Djaxazd: (— shoulder of Orion). As 
a matter of fact in the vulgar dialect of Egypt 
for /7<r there is a form ba/ which perhaps also 
occurred in the Maghrib and was there pro¬ 
nounced be/: with regard to this alluring hypo¬ 
thesis, it mikt be pointed out however that ib/ 
in place of manhb or yad has not yet been found 
in any Arab astronomical works. A third attempt 
to explain the derivation suggests that bet comes 
from bait. The heavens were of couise divided 
by the astrologers into twelve sections which 
were called Buyue (houses). These houses however 
were denoted by the first twelve numerals but it 
is just possible that some astrologist called the 
house in which the star a Orion is, Bait al- 
and the name may have afterwards 
been applied to this star itself, the brightest in 
Orion and the Twins. — "Why Orion and the 
Twins were usually included by the Arabs under 
the common name of al-DJazaziP (properly meaning 
a black sheep, with a white patch on it) while 
the more important astronomers elsewhere give 
them the separate names of al-Dj.abbar (the Giant) 
and al-Taio'amdn (the Twins), is a question which 
is not to be discussed here but the reader may 
be referred to Ideler’s work [see below]. 

Bibliography. al-Battaiil, Opus astrono- 
micum (ed, C. A. Nallino), ii. i68, 179; lii. 
267; al-KazwInI, Kosmographie (ed. F, Wusten- 
feld), i. 38; L. Ideler, i'ntersuchungen uber 
den Ursprung u. die Bedeutiing der Stcrnnamen 
(Berlin, 1809), p. 212—223; Libtos del saber 
de astronomia de Bey D. Alfonso X de Castilla 
(ed. M. Rico y Sinobas), i. 91; Tabulae long, 
ac laiit. stellar, fi.xar. e.x obseivat. Ulugh 
Bright (ed. Th. Hyde, O.xon., 1665), p. 113 
and commentary p. 45. (11. Suter.) 

BETEL, the leaves of the Piper Betel ate 
wrapped round the fruit of the Areea Catechu 
also called betel nut and chewed. In Persian and 
Arabic the Indian name tanbul or tanbul is used. 

Bibliography: Ibn Batuta (ed. Paris), ii. 
204 et seq. ; L. Lewin, Uber Areca Catechu., 
Chavica Belle und das Betelkauen. 

BEY. [See beg, p. 688.] 

BEZOAR — Arab, fadlizuluy from the Persian 
Pd(u')zahr., i. e. removing poison — a highly 
esteemed remedy against all kinds of poison for 
which high prices were paid throughout the middle 
ages down to the xviii'-h century and to the present 
day in the East. The real (Oriental) bezoarstone 
is obtained from the Persian bezoar-goat (Capra 
aegagrus Gml) and according to Wohler’s resear¬ 
ches is a gallstone. A description of its pro¬ 
perties and supposed effects is to be found as 
early as in the Kitdh al-Ahdjdr. which is ascribed 
to .Aristotle. The effect of poisons is to make the 
blood coagulate; the bezoarstone stops this process 
and drives the poisons out of the body in .strong 
perspiration. The fullest and most adequate account 
of the origin of the stone is to be found in Tifashi. 
According to him the bezoarstone is a light, soft, 
yellow, rather speckled stone which is composed 
of concentric layers; it may be pounded into a 


white powder which is readily dissolved in water. 
The largest pieces, weighing as much as 3 mithkals 
come from Persia and the lands on the borders 
of China. The animal, from which it is obtained 
is a goat indigenous to these regions which lives 
chiefly on poisonous snakes. The stone is said to 
form when the animal has eaten too much snake’s 
flesh; to find a cooling remedy for the heat of 
its internal sores, the animal plunges itself up to 
the head in water, a fine vapour rises to its head 
and is exuded at the corners of its eyes, where it 
consolidates and remains hanging on the hairs; 
from a repetition of this process the concentric 
layers are formed. According to others the stone 
is formed in the heart; difa.shi himself considers 
the formation in the gall-bladder the correct one, 
for the genuine bezoarstone has a disagreeable 
bitter taste. 

Bibliography: Kitdb al-Ahdjar (Arab. 
Ms. 2772 in the Bibl. Nat.), cf. V. Rose, MWrra- 
teles de lapidibus. in the Zeitschr. f. deuisches 
Altcrt.^ 1875) Ikh'van al-.Safa according to 
Dieterici, Xaturanschauung und Philosophic d. 
Arab., 1876, p. II2, 131; Ibn al-Baitar accor¬ 
ding to Leclerc, Notices et e.xtr. des Mss. l 877 i 
p. 196; Tifashi, Azhar al-Afkar, translated by 
Raineri Biscia. and ed., p. 64—68; Kazwim(ed. 
Wustenfeld), i. 231; do. (transl. by J. Ruska), 
p. 29; H. Fuhner, Bezoarsteine, in yanus,\<)Oi. 

(J. Ruska.) 

BEZZISTAN, usually written Bezistan (from 
the Arabic bezz, “silk, linen” and more particularly 
“cotton”) the central part of a bazaar, a 
stone building which can be closed by iron doors, 
where the more valuable wares are sold. In Koniya 
it used to be called bezzaziya “place of the cloth- 
mercers” (Huart, Epigraphie, n“, 38); in Constan¬ 
tinople the corrupt form bedestan was used. The 
latter was built by Sultan Mehmed II. The cor¬ 
responding Arabic word is haisariya (nr kaisdrlya'). 

Bibliography: Barbier de hleynard, Dic- 
tionnaire iurc-fran(ais, i. 289; Galland, yournal, 
ed. Schefor, i, 24; Jouannin, Turquie, p. 454. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BHARATPUR, a native state of India, 
in KadjputSna; area 1,982 sq. ni.; pop. (1901) 
626, 665, of whom 18% are Muhammadans. The 
ruling chief is a Hindu of the DjSt caste, des¬ 
cended from a family that actively contributed 
to the downfall of the Mughal empire in the 
i8th century. Under their famous leader, Siirad] 
Mai, the Djats sacked Dihll in 1753, and perma¬ 
nently occupied Agra from 1761 till 1774, where 
they mutilated the Tadj and are said to have 
desecrated the tomb of Akbar. 

Bibl logr ap hy ; Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

_ (J. S. Cotton.) 

BHARUC, or Broac, a town and district 
of India, in Gudjarat, Bombay Presidency. Area 
of district; 1,467 sq. m.; pop. (1901); 291.763, 
of whom 22 *'/q are Muhammadans, mostly Bohras 
[q. V.]. The town, on the right bank of the Narbada, 
about 30 m. from the sea, was from early days 
the chief port of Gudjarat, being known to the 
Greeks as Barugaza; pop. (1901): 42,896. It con¬ 
tains a Djami' Masdjid, almost entirely built of 
pillars from Hindu temples; and the ruined tomb 
of a saint called Bawa Rahan, said to date from 
the It* cent. In 1736, the governor was raised 
to the rank of Nawwab by Nizam al-MuIk, the 
founder of the Haidarabad state, and his descen- 
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dants still receive a small pension from the British 
government. 

Bibliography. Broach (Bombay, 

1877). _ (J. S. Cotton.) 

BHATTI, or BHATI, a Radjput tribe settled 
on the Ijorders of the Pandjab and Radjputana, 
who have given their name to the towns of Bhatner 
and Bhatinda and a former British district of 
Bhattiana. The majority of them have long been 
converts to Islam. The mother of the Dihll em¬ 
peror Firtiz Shah is said to have been a Bhatti, 
while the Phulkian Sikh chiefs of the Pandjab 
claim a similar ancestry. 

Bibliography. W. Crooke, The Tribes 

and Castes of the North- IVestern Provinces and 

Otidh.^ ii, 42 et seq. (Calcutta, 1896). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BHOPAL, a feudatory Native State in 
Central India, lying between 22° 29' and 23° 
54' N. lat. and 76'^ 28' and 78’ 51' E. long. — 
next to Haidarabad the most important Muham¬ 
madan State in India. Population (1901) 665,961, 
of whom 83,988 are Musalmans. 

History. This state was founded by Dost 
Muhammad Khan, an A fgh an soldier of fortune, 
who at an early age had entered the service of 
the Emperor Awrangzeb. He took advantage of 
the anarchy that prevailed after the death of 
Awrangzeb in 1707, to set himself up as an in¬ 
dependent ruler with the title of Nawwab, over 
the territory he had acquired, partly as a reward 
for services rendered, and partly by stratagem. 
He died about 1740, at the age of sixty-six. His 
two sons and three grandsons who succeeded him, 
were either children or incompetent rulers, and 
the conduct of affairs was left in the hands of 
their Hindu ministers, men distinguished alike for 
honesty and ability. In 1778, in the reign of Hayat 
Muhammad I^an (the third grandson of Dost 
Muhammad), the state of Bhopal first entered 
into relations with the British, and the founda¬ 
tions were laid of a friendship that has remained 
unbroken ever since. Towards the close of the 
18* cent, the territories of Bhopal were overrun 
by hordes of PinclSras (the marauders who spread 
desolation throughout Central India during this 
period) and was invaded by the Marathas, who 
were called in to expel the Pindaras. In this crisis, 
Bhopal was saved from destruction by a young 
cousin of the Nawwab, Wazir Muhammad Khan, 
who assumed the sole direction of affairs and suc¬ 
ceeded in reconquering most of the teriitories 
that had been lost to his country. But his endea¬ 
vours on behalf of the state were constantly thwar¬ 
ted by the jealousy of the heir apparent, Ghawth 
Muhammad Khan, who called in, firot the Pin¬ 
daras, and afterwards the Marathas, in order to 
compel Wazir Muhammad to retire from Bhopal. 
Despite the want of confidence shewn in him, 
Wazir Muhammad seems to have scrupulously 
avoided any act of open hostility to the recognised 
ruler of his country, but when Ghawth Muham¬ 
mad had reduced himself to the condition of a 
mere puppet in the hands of the Marathas, he 
took advantage of a favourable opportunity to 
return to Bhopal and drive the Marathas out of 
the city (1807). (Nawwab Hayat Muhammad, who 
had long withdrawn from all active participa¬ 
tion in public life, died in the same year). From 
this time Wazir Muhammad was the real ruler of 
the state, though Ghawth Muhammad still enjoyed 


the titular dignity of Nawwab. In 1812 a combi¬ 
nation was made between the Maratha chiefs of 
Gwalior and Nagpur to crush him, and Bhopal 
was besieged by their united armies towards the 
close of the following year. Wazir Muhammad 
made a gallant defence during a siege of eight 
months and the Marathas were obliged to retire 
unsuccessful. They made active efforts to renew 
the siege in the following year, and would pro¬ 
bably have effected the destruction of Bhopal as 
an independent principality but for the interven¬ 
tion of the British Government. Wazir Muhammad 
died in 1816, at the age of fifty-one, after having 
ruled Bhopal for nine years. He was succeeded 
by his son Nazar Muhammad ^an, who had 
married Kudsiyah Begam, the daughter of Ghawth 
Muhammad, who though still called Nawwab had 
sunk into obscurity and made no objection to 
the elevation of his son-in-law. The first efforts 
of Nazar Muhammad were directed to forming a 
treaty of alliance with the British Government, 
whereby Bhopal was guaranteed to him and his 
descendants, on condition of his assisting the 
British with a contingent of troops and co-operating 
in suppressing the Pindara freebooters. He died 
after a reign of 31/2 years, during which the state 
had entered upon a new era of prosperity and 
the revenues had increased tenfold. As he left 
but one child, an infant daughter, Sikandar Be¬ 
gam, it was arranged that the regency should be 
in the hands of his widow, Kudsiyah Begam. The 
regent, wishing to retain the power in her own 
hands, delayed the marriage of her daughter until 
1835, but as she was even then unwilling to re¬ 
sign, a civil war broke out, in the course of 
which her son-in-law’, Djahangir Muhammad, a 
nephew of Nazar Muhammad, was defeated and 
besieged in a fort by the troops of his wife and 
mother-in-law. Through the mediation of the British 
Government, the administration of the state was 
in 1837 entrusted to Djahangir Muhammad, and 
Kudsiyah Begam retired on a pension. On his 
death in 1844 he was succeeded by his widow, 
Sikandar Begam, who ruled Bhopal until her 
death in 1868. This remarkable woman displayed 
in all departments of the state an energy, an as¬ 
siduity, and an administrative ability such as 
would have done credit to a trained statesman. 
In six years she paid off the entire public debt; 
she abolished the system of farming the revenue, 
and made her own arrangements directly with 
the heads of villages; she put a stop to mono¬ 
polies of trades and handicrafts; she re-organised 
the police, and made many other improvements. 
Throwing aside the restrictions of the pardah, she 
appeared in public unveiled and in masculine 
attire. During the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, she 
distinguished herself by her unflinching fidelity to 
the British Government; when her nobles were 
urging her to proclaim a Djihad, and the contin¬ 
gent raised in Bhopal and commanded by British 
officers had mutinied and was clamouring to be 
led to join the rebels in Dibit, she never fal¬ 
tered; she caused the British officers to be con¬ 
ducted in safety into British territory, allayed the 
e.xcitement in her capital, put down the mutinous 
contingent with a strong hand, and finally restored 
order in every part of the Bhopal territory; fur¬ 
ther, she liberally assisted the British troops in 
every way that lay in her power. In return for 
these services, the Begam received various honours 
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from the British Government, besides a substan¬ 
tial enhancement of the territories of her state. 
In 1863-1864 she performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, leaving her daughter under the protection 
of the British Government; on her return she pu¬ 
blished an account of her travels. (For an ac¬ 
count of Sikandar Begam and her court, see 
L. Rousselet, VInde dcs Rajahs (Paris, 1877); 
Eng. trans. India and its Natire Rulers (Lon¬ 
don, 1881). She was succeeded hy her daughter 
Shah Djahan, who like her mother was a woman 
of great administrative ability. After the death of 
her first husband in 1867 she threw aside the 
restrictions of the pardah and made herself acces¬ 
sible to all, but retired again on her second 
marriage in 1871 with a mawlawi named Saiyid 
Muhammad Sadik Hasan Khan [q. v.] who re¬ 
ceived the honorary title of Nawwab; he died in 
1890. Shah Djahan died in 1901 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by her daughter and only child, Sultan 
I^ahan Begam, the present ruler, who personally 
directs the administration of her State, assisted 
by her eldest son Nawwab Muhammad Nasr-allah 
Khan, (born 1876). 

B1 1 > Ii0g r ap hy \ H. H. Nawwab Shah Djahan 
Begam, Ta^ < l-ikbal tcprikh i Bhopal (Kanh- 
ptir, 1289 H.); Sir John Malcolm, A Memoir 
of Central India (London, 1823); G. B. Mal- 
leson. An Historical Sketch of the jVative States 
of India (London, 1S75); Sir Charles U. Ait- 
chison, A Collection of Breatics^ Engagements 
and Sanads relating to India^ Vol. iv. (Calcutta, 
1909); Imperial Gazetteer of India. — Central 
India \ A Pilgrimage to Mecca by the Navjab 
Sikandar Begum of Bhopal., G. C. S. /., trans¬ 
lated from the original Urdu., and edited by 
Mrs. Willoughby-Osbonie-. followed by a histor¬ 
ical sketch of the reigning family of Bhopal., 
by Lieut.-Col. Willoughbv-Osborne (London, 
1870). _ ' (T. W. Arnold.) 

BHOPAL CITY. Population (1901): 77,023, 
of whom 41,888 are Musalmans. Capital of the 
State of the same name, surrounded by two lines 
of fortifications. The chief buildings are the pa¬ 
laces, the Djami' Masdjid, built of a purple-red 
sandstone by Kudsiyah Begam, and the unfinished 
mosque, Tadj al-Masadjid, which Shah Djahan 
Begam intended should become the dominating 
feature of the city; she at first proposed to pave 
this mosque with sheets of looking-glass in imi¬ 
tation of the floor that Solomon had made to 
deceive Bilkis, the queen of Sheba, but aban¬ 
doned the project in deference to the protest of 
the ^ulama^. 

BI (cf. Beg), in Bukhara, a title of viziers and 
officials of high rank. With it is connected bike., 
a title of Muhammadan women of Turkish birth, 
which at the present day, is still occasionally 
found in Asia Minor. 

Bibliography. Vdmbery, Cagataische 
Sprachstudien, p. 250; Sulaiman-Efendi, Lu- 
ghati-djaghatai, p. 88; Mohammed Djingiz in 
the Revue du Monde Yol. iii. (1907), 

P-,249- (Cl. Huart.) 

BI A (a.) “Church ’, loanword from the Ara¬ 
maic, cf. S. Franhel, Die aramdischen Fternd- 



of the same name, which form the northern border 
of the plateau of Setif and connect Dire d’Aumale 
with the Babors of Little Kabylia [cf. the articles 
ALGERIA, ATLAS and kabylia]. There are two of 
these narrow passes, the “Great Gate” {Bab al- 
Kebir\ in the depths of which flows the Wad 
Shebba and through which the road and railway 
from Algiers to Constantine pass; and the “little 
gate” (^Bdb al-Seghlr'), the valley of which is occu¬ 
pied by the Wad Bukttin. The “I.ittle Gate” is 
the narrower; it is a valley four miles long, hem¬ 
med in on either side, by precipitous cliffs 300 
to 500 feet high, which in any places are scarcely 
60 yards from one another. 

These dangerous passes were not used by the 
Romans, who made a deviation from Caesarea to 
Auria southward around the Biban range. The 
Turks allowed troops, which had to go from Al¬ 
giers to Constantine, to march through them but 
not without previously purchasing the neutrality 
of the surrounding tribes. On the 28'h October 
1839, a French column of 8000 men, under the 
command of Marshal Valee, the governor-general 
of Algeria, with whom was the Duke of Orleans 
traversed the “Little Gate” without mishap. The 
neighbouring tribes, who might easily have pre¬ 
vented their advance, had received the usual toll 
through the intermediary of al-MakranI, the 
Bash-Agha of Medjana, who was friendly to the 
French. This so called “expedition des Fortes de 
Fer” aroused great enthusiasm in France where 
it was celebrated as a brilliant feat of arms but 
it ultimately led to a breach between the French 
and 'Abd al-Ksdir, who regarded it as a breach 
of^ the treaty of Tafna. [Cf. the article “abd al- 
kadir]. (G. Yver.) 

BiBAN AL- MULUK, a village in Egypt. 
Biban al-Muluk i. e. “Gates of the Kings” is the 
modern Arabic name for the graves of the kings 
of Ancient Egypt of the xviii*—xix'h dynasty 
on the west bank of the Nile near Luxor. 

Bibliography. Baedeker: Egypt, 6ffi ed. 
_ _ (C. H. Becker.) 

BIBI, a word of Eastern Turk! origin meaning 
“lady” in Persian is found quite early in a verse 
by_Enweri (xiith century) quoted in Ccig Farhang-i 
Kasfri. The mausoleum of the daughter of Yez- 
digerd III, the last Sasanian king, the wife of 
Husain, son of “^All, is known by the name of BibI 
.^ahrbanu and lies near Teheran on the ruined 
site of Ray. Btbi Maryam is the Virgin Mary. — 
The queen in cards is also called Blbi, 

Bibliography. Edw. G. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, p. 88; do. A Literary 
History of Persia, i. 130; Gobineau, Religions 
et philosophies, p. 275; Ya'ktibl (ed. Houtsma), 
II. p. 293 (=Harar with the epithet Ghazala); 
Bogdanow, Persija (in Russian), p. 82. 

^ (Cl. Huart.) 

®ID A is the exact opposite of r/i/z/ziz, and means 
soine view, thing or mode of action the like of 
which has not formerly existed or been practised, 
an innovation or novelty. The word became 
important theologically in the revolt against the 
precise following of the Sunna of the Prophet, 
and came thus to indicate all the unrest of new’ 
ideas and usages which grew up naturally in the 
Muslim church, covering dogmatic innovations not 
in accordance with the traditional sources (iisul) 
of the Faith, and ways of life different from those 
of the Prophet. The word, therefore, came to suggest 
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individual dissent and independence, going to the 
point of heresy although not of actual unbelief 
\kufr). In modern Arabic it can mean “paradox*’ 
(Dozy and Badger). 

In this development two broad parties showed 
themselves. One, conservative but gradually va¬ 
nishing, in the past mostly Hanbalite and now 
practically Wahhabite only, taught that the duty 
of the believer was “following” — the 

Sunna understood — and not “innovating” (ibtid^'). 
The other accepted the facts of change of envi¬ 
ronment and condition, and taught, in varying de¬ 
grees and ways, that there were good and even 
necessary innovations. According to al-Shafi't, any¬ 
thing that is new and contradicts Kurban, Sunna, 
Agreement or Traditions (a(har) is a bid'^a which 
leads astray. But a good novelty which does not 
so contradict is a praiseworthy bid^a. A more 
elaborate classification divides innovations under 
the five rules {ahkdni) of canon law. Innovations 
which are also duties incumbent on the Muslim 
community {Jard kifayd) are study of Arabic phi¬ 
lology in order to understand the Kurban etc.; 
accepting and rejecting legal witnesses ('anV/), dis¬ 
tinguishing sound from corrupt traditions; codifying 
canon law (Jik/i)] confuting heretics. Forbidden are 
all heretical systems {tnadhahib') opposed to orthodox 
Islam. Recommended {niandub') are such things as 
the founding of religious houses for devotees {ribd- 
tdf) and schools. Disliked {rnakruK) is such as the 
decorating of mosques and Kur’ans. Permitted {niu- 
bah) is such as expenditure in eating, drinking etc. 

Finally, the distinction between bid^a^ heresy, 
and kufr^ unbelief, is said to lie in the origin of 
bid’'a being only a confusion {shuhbd) as to a 
sound proof, while that of kufr is obstinate op¬ 
position {tnti^dnadd). 

Bibliography. The classical history of the 
development is by Goldziher, in his Moh. Stu- 
dien.^ ii. pp. 22 ff. See, too, Macdonald, Deve¬ 
lopment of Muslim Theology^ biiDa and mubtadf 
in index. (D. B. Macdonald.) 

BlDAR, an ancient Hindu city, situated 
in 17° 55' N. and 77° 32' E., first occupied by the 
Muhammadans in 1322; it became the capital of 
the BahmanI Kings [y. v.] in 1429, and of the 
Band Shahi dynasty [y. v.] that followed them. 
It contains many monuments of the grandeur of 
these dynasties; among them are the massive 
tombs of the last ten Kings of the BahmanI dy¬ 
nasty ; the tombs of the Barld Shahi kings are of 
a more graceful type, the most beautiful being 
that of 'All Barld Shah, adorned with fine coloured 
tiles. The Band Shahi Kings are said to have 
deliberately destroyed the palace of their prede¬ 
cessors, the Bahmanis, which is now entirely in 
ruins; but fine remains of their own palaces re¬ 
main, among which may be mentioned the Ran- 
gln Mahall, with its beautiful inlaid work of 
mother-of-pearl. Of the great raadrasa, built in 
1478—1479 by Mahmud Gawan [y. z/.], part only 
survives, richly decorated with enamelled tiles. 

Bibliography. Report on the Antiquities 
in the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts.^ by 
James Burgess, p. 42 et seq. {^Archaeological 
Survey of Western India. Vol. iii. 1878); T. W. 
Haig, Historic Landmarks of the Deccan (Alla¬ 
habad, 1907), pp. 95—104. 

BIDIL (p., “unfortunate, disheartened”) the 
name of several Persian poets: 

I. MIrzA 'Abd al-Kadir BIdil, a Persian poet 


of India, bom 1054 (1644) at Akbanibad, died 
4*b Safar 1133 (5* Dec. 1720) at Dihll, wrote 
amongst other works a poetical handbook of mys¬ 
ticism called “^Irfan (knowledge), an allegorical 
Mathnawl Tilism-i hairet (Talisman of Amaze¬ 
ment) and in prose a collection of letters (mostly 
to his patron Shukr Allah and his two sons) en¬ 
titled ruke^at or insha. His collected works {Kul- 
liyat-i B.) were lithographed at Lucknow in 1287. 

2. Hadieji MIrza RahIm BIdil, a poet of 
Shiraz, a descendant of a family of scholars, which 
had given the Safawids a number of physicians. 
His father Mirza Muhammad Tablb had gone 
from Ispahan to settle in Shiraz at the request of 
the Wakll Karlm-Khan Zand (died 1779), h® 
himself was physician to Fath 'All Shah and died 
at Kumm while returning from a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, in the beginning of the reign of Muham¬ 
mad Shah (about 1786). 

3. Muhammad AmIn Beg BIdil, a poet of 
Nishapur. 

Bibliography. Ethe in the Grundriss der 
iran. Phil.., Vol. ii. p. 300, 310, 337; Rk^- 
KulI-IChan, Medjma’' al-Fusahd., Vol. ii. p. 82. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BID JAN. Ahmad, the son of a certain Salih 
al-Dln al-Katib, wherefore he is sometimes like 
his brother Muhammad, called Yazidji Oghlu 
(son of the clerk), a Turkish author, who lived 
in the first half of the ix* (xv<h) century. Both 
the brothers were pupils of the famous Hadjcjji 
Bairam, the founder of the dervish order of the 
Bairamlya [see above, p. 595] and led an ascetic 
life whereby Ahmad is said to have become so 
emaciated that he appeared to be lifeless (whence 
the epithet BldjSn). His literary activity was there¬ 
fore mainly devoted to Sufism. He translated 
into Turkish the Magharib al-Zaman composed 
by his brother in .Arabic and gave the translation 
the title Anwar allAshiiin (Constantinople, 1261, 
1291; Kazan, 1861; Bulsk, 1300 etc.). Another 
Turkish treatise, a kind of history of the pro¬ 
phets bears the title Rawh al-Arwdh. He also 
busied himself with cosmography, especially in 
the sense of a description of the wonders of crea¬ 
tion after the pattern of the Arab author al-Kaz- 
wlnl. His '^AdpS’ib al-Makhlukdt is an extract from 
the latter’s work (cf. Rieu, Cat. Turk. Mss. of 
the Brit. Mus.., 106 et seq.):, a similar work en¬ 
titled Durr Maknun is more original. The first 
mentioned work was written in the year of the 
conquest of Constantinople 857 (1453) so that the 
author must have been still alive at that date, 
cf. the article yazidji oghlu. 

Bibliography, v. Hammer, Geschichte der 
Osm. Dichtkunst., i. 127; Gihh., Ottoman Poems., 
169; do., a History of Ottoman Poetry., i. 396 
et seq.\ cf. also the Catalogues of Rieu (London), 
Pertsch (Berlin), Fliigel (Vienna) etc. 
BIDJANAGAR. [See vidjavanagar.] 
BIDJAPUR, or Vijayapura, (== “city of vic¬ 
tory”), a town and district of India, in 
the Bombay presidency. Area of district; 5i^69 
sq. m.; pop. (190*): 735, 435, of whom only 
ii*/g are Muhammadans. It consists for the most 
part of a barren upland tract, very liable to 
drought. The language of the great majority is 
Kanarese, and many belong to the Lingayat sect. 
The town has been the head quarters of the 
district (formerly caUed Kaladgi) since 1885; pop. 
(1901): 23, 811. It was the capital of the 'Adil 
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Shahl dynasty [q. v.] which established its inde¬ 
pendence of the Bahmanis in 1490, and was finally 
conquered by Awrangzeb in 1686, Magnificent 
palaces, mosques, tombs, and other buildings still 
remain in a fair state of preservation, together 
with the city walls encloi^ing an immense area. 
Conspicuous among them are the Rawda of Ibra¬ 
him ^Adil Shah (ob. 1626): the Gul Gumbaz of 
Muhammad ^Adil Shah (ob. 1656), said to be the 
second largest dome in the woild; and the Djanii" 
Masdjid of '^AIi 'Adil Shah (ob. 1673). All of these 
have recently been the subject of careful restora¬ 
tion by the British government. 

B 2 b iio^r ap hy : H. Cou^ens, Guide to B:>a- 
pur (Bombay, 1905); Bohilav Gazetteer^ xxiii; 
J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Tayler, Archi- 
tceture at Btcjapoor (London, 18S6). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BIDJAYA. [See bougie.] 

BI^NAWR ,or Biujxor, a townandclistrict 
of India, in Kohilkhand, United Provinces. Area 
of district: 1,791 sq. m.; pop. (1901): 779,951, of 
whom as many as 35 % Muhammadans. The 
town — pop. ('1901); 17,583 — is of little im¬ 
portance, but the district is proraiuent in Rohilla 
history. It contains the town of XadjTbabad, founded 
about 1750 by X'adjtb al-DawIa, who rose to be 
W’azir of Dihli, and whose son was Zabita Khan. 
In the Mutiny of 1 857, a grandson of Zabita Khan, 
with the title of X'awwab of Nadjlbabad, was one 
of the most formidable opponents of the British. 
He finally died in prison, his property was con¬ 
fiscated, and his palace razed to the ground. 

Hiblioi^raphy. Bijnor Gazettar (Allaha¬ 
bad, 1908). (J. S. COTTO.N.) 

BIDLlS or BiTLis, a town in TurUish -■Ar¬ 
menia, capital of the district of Kurdistan, si¬ 
tuated in 42^4' East Long, ((Jieenw.) and 38" 23' 
North I.at., 14 miles front the western shore of 
the Sea of \ an, and 35 rniles north cast of Si'ird 
(Se'ort); according to Kudama {Bibl. geogr. arab.^ 
si. 229), it was four post-stations {si/ebas^ front 
Akhlat [q. V,, p. 233 f/s-iy.]. Bitlls (or lUdli,) is the 
Turkish pronunciation of the name; arabic Badlis 
and Armenian Ba;.et. 

1 he appearance of the town is described as 
very striking and most picture.sque. It is built at 
the bottom of a deep valley and in two narrower 
ravines which run into it. The Bidlis-cai tlows 
from north to south through the town. This stream, 
which takes its name from Biills rises about 16 
miles to the noith and flows into the Bolitan-su, 
the socalled Eastern Tigris, near BensTz, about 
10 miles southwest of Si'ird. In the centre of the 
town the Bidlis-cai receives a tributary from the 
west; another from the north east joins it at the 
south end of Bidlis. The town is divided by this 
s}stem of rivers or ravines into four separate 
quarters, the inhabitants of which often took se¬ 
pal ate sides during hostilities and blockaded one 
another. 1 he houses, usually surrounded by beau¬ 
tiful gardens lise up the steep clitfs all around: 
many dangerously steep and twining little streets, 
which however are always paved, contrary to the 
usual custom of the east, communicate with one 
another, numeious bridges span the liver. The 
remarkably solid style of architecture of most of 
m dwelling houses makes a veiy pleasant im- 
prcssion on the visitor. Excellent building material 
the 'district rcd-biown volcanic rocks of 


The whole town is commanded by a strong 
citadel, now partly in ruins, perched on the top 
of a steep cliff. The date of its foundation is not 
known: the walls bear a series of Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions. It may be assumed that the fortification 
of this dominant height was contemporaneous to 
the foundation of the town. Oriental legend as¬ 
cribes the latter to Alexander the Great. The ci¬ 
tadel of Bidlis played an important role from the 
military point of view throughout the vicissitudes 
of Armenian history. Since about the end of the 
middle ages Kurdish Chiefs (begs) had resided 
heie, who, as elsewhere, exercised unlimited power, 
quite independent of the Porte; only on one oc¬ 
casion had Bidlis to submit to its nominal suze¬ 
rain, viz. in 1638 when Sultan Murad IV. set out 
for the reconquest of Baghdad with a vast host. It 
was not till 1847 that after severe fighting the 
Turks succeeded in breaking the power of the 
Kurdhsh princes ruling in Bidlis and Van and 
ruling the town and district directly. The ancient 
Kurdish castle is now used as the residence of 
the principal Turkish officials. 

The climate of Bidlis is on account of the high 
altitude (51S0 feet; citadel 5310 feet) raw and 
damp. A. everywhere on the Armenian plateau, 
a long winter is followed by a short relatively 
hot summer: snow often lies on the roads from 
November to May, conditions are very favourable 
for the cultivation of fruits however; vegetables 
and excellent fruit flourish in abundance. 

The industries of Bidlis are on the whole not 
unimportant. The many channels of waters drive 
numerous mills. The textile industry may be par¬ 
ticularly mentioned. The tastefully decorated car¬ 
pets woven in the Bidlis district are famous 
throughout Turkey. Colouring with madder is a 
speciality here. The principal exports are: red 
dyed stuffs (cotton and linen), carpets, goat and 
and buffalo hides, and large flocks of sheep; of 
special importance is the exportation of gallapples 
collected in the mountains of Kurdistan and of 
white and red gums( traganth) which find their 
way to Europe. 

Bidlis is a most important town commercially 
and indeed must be regarded as one of the 
chief towns in .'Vrmenia; for it is one of the chief 
places through which passes the caravan traffic 
between .Vrmenia and Georgia on the one side 
and the basins of the Euphiates and Tigris and 
Syria on the other. According to T.ayard there are 
tliiee routes from Bidlis to the Ijjazira, two over 
the mountains to Siard, which are usually tra¬ 
versed iiy caravans but are steep and difficult; a 
third (which was taken by I.ayard) makes a de¬ 
tour thiough the valleys of the eastern arm of the 
Tigris. Of the two roads mentioned by Layard 
connecting Bidlis and Si'ird, the first Arab town 
in Mesopotamia proper, one, of which nothing 
further is known, must be a mere footpath. VVe 
know more about the road which is more fre¬ 
quented from Bidlis via Dukhan to Si'ird (2 days’ 
journey), the Bidlis pass proper, which has several 
times been traversed and described by European 
travellers. This narrow pass is already mentioned 
in the Byzantine (George Cypr.: n^.si'zovpx BaAiz- 
Af;Vftiv) and Arab sources (Baladhori, op. cit.\ al- 
i/iy-b) and more often in Armenian literature, cf. 
Gelzer, Georg. Cypr. (Lipsiae, 1S90), p. 168; 
II. Ilubschmann, op. cit.^ p, 317, ^iS. 

The main route from Bidlis into the interior 
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of Armenia turns immediately in a northwesterly 
direction towards Mush and before crossing the 
Nimrud-dagh, 7000 feet high, sends off a side 
road which goes directly north-east towards the 
Sea of Van (to Tadwan). All these passes are often 
quite snowed up during the long severe winters 
and then are exceedingly difficult to traverse. 

Before the last Russo-Turkish war the district 
of Bidlls was under the Governor-General of Er- 
zerum; it was then raised to the rank of a se¬ 
parate district (wilayet) by the Porte, chiefly in 
order to put a check on the individualistic ten¬ 
dencies and quarrels of its citizens. The modern 
Wilayet of Bidlls comprises 4 Sandjaks (Bidlis, 
Mush, SPird and Gindj) with 19 Kazas and 
13,500 sq. miles in area. The population num¬ 
bers 254,000 Muhammadans, 140,000 Christians, 
3,900 Jews etc., in all 398,700 souls. The San- 
djak of Bidlls (with 4 Kazas) comprises 2800 sq. 
miles with 108,227 inhabitants including 70,000 
Muhammadans, 32000 Armenians, 963 Yazidis and 
3740 Syrian Jacobites. As to the town of Bidlis 
itself the older estimate of Kinneir (1814) gives 
12,000 inhabitants, while Southgate (1837) and 
Brant (1838) give 3000 families, which would 
give about 13,000—15,000 inhabitants. Miiller- 
Simonis and Hyvernat estimated the population 
in (1888) at 30,000 inhabitants in 6000 houses, 
(of which 5000 were Kurds and 1000 Armenians); 
Nolde (in 1892) 36,000 inhabitants. The last, more 
accurate estimate by Cuinet, op. cit. whose statis¬ 
tics on the Wilayet of Bidlls have also been used 
by Supan in Petermann's Mittcibiiigen.^ Erg.-Heft 
n". 135 (1901), p. 5, 14—15, 21 gives the present 
population as 20,000 Muhammadans (almost all 
Kurds) 16,086 Gregorian Armenians, 200 Protes¬ 
tant Armenians, 1800 Jacobites, a total of 38,886 
souls in 8300 houses; there are 15 mosques and 
4 Takkiyas (Dervish monasteries). The Gregorian 
Armenians, who live e.xclusively in the south quar¬ 
ter are governed by a Bishop and have 4 Chur- 
rches; there is another church for the Jacobites. 

Bidlis is still the typical Kurdish metiopolis, 
and was their political centre during the last 
great revolts of the Kurds in the xix‘'' century. 
It is no wonder therefore that it has repeatedly 
been the scene of awful massacres of Christians, 
during the Armenian troubles of the last two de¬ 
cades, cf. above p. 443. 

Bibliography. Biblioth. geogr, arab. (ed. 
de Goeje), passim; Baladhoii (ed. de Goeje), 
p. 176; Yakut, MiPdjam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 
529; le Strange, The Lands of the East. Ca¬ 
liphate (1905), p. 184: Weil, Gesch. der Cha- 
lifen.^ ii. 638, Note 2; 11 . A. Barb, Geschichte 
der kurdischen FUrstenhcrrschaft in the Sit- 
zungsber. der Wiener Akad..^ xxxii (1859); Ritter, 
Erdkiinde.^ ix. 1002—1068; x. 685—689 (ac¬ 
counts of Brant and Southgate); Cuinet, La 
Turquie d'Asie.^ ii. (Paris, 1892), p. 524—621 
(particularly 559—563); H. Hubschmann in the 
Indogerm. Forsch.., xvi (1904), p. 317, 318, 
324, 390'; Hommaire de Hell, Voy. en Turquie 
et en Perse (Paris, 1834 et rry.), and atlas, 
pi. xlix; A. H. Layard, Niniveh und Babylon 
(Leipzig, 1856), p. 35—38; H. Rassam, 
and the Land of Nimrod (New-York, 1897), 
p. 104—108, 384 (in particular the account of 
the American Mission in Bidlis); E. Nolde, 
Reise nach Innerarabien., Kurdistan und Aleso- 
potamicn (Braunschweig, 1895), p. 237—241; 


Miiller-Simonis und Hyvernat, Vom schwarzen 
Meer zum persisch. Meerbusen (Mainz, 1897), 
p. 224—229; Lynch, Armenia (London, 1901); 
Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst ii.jetztf. (1910), 
327—33£ (Bidlis-Pass). (M. Streck.) 

BIDLlSI , M.xwlana IdrIs HakIm, a Tur¬ 
kish general and historian, son of the 
mystic Husam al-Din, who belonged to the school 
of Shaikh “^Omar Yazir, was first of all, an official 
in the chancellory of Ya%ub, son of Uzun Hasan, 
Sultan of the Turcomans of the White Sheep 
(died 896 = 1490-1491). His reply to the Ottoman 
Sultan Bayazid 11 on the latter's message announ¬ 
cing his victory, induced the Sultan to invite 
BidlisI to his court where he remained in the 
service of Selim I. He accompanied the latter on 
his campaign against Persia and took possession 
of Kurdistan for Selim. At the head of a Kurdish 
army he defeated the Persians, conquered Mardin, 
played an active part in the annexation of al-Ruha 
(EJessa) and Mawsil and consolidated the internal 
affairs of the land. 

In the name of the Sultan he granted Hisn- 
Kaifa to the Aiyubid Khalil. He also took part 
in the conquest of Egypt and celebrated Selim 
in a panegyric, in which he took the opportunity 
to give him some advice on the government of 
Egypt. He died in 926 (1520) the year in which 
Selim also died and left a history in Persian 
verse (80,000 bait) of the first eight Ottoman 
Sultans, called the Hesht-behisht “the eight Para¬ 
dises”. 

Bibliography. H. A. Barb, Geschichte der 
Kurdischen Furstcnherrschaft., p. 12 {Sitztmgs- 
ber. der Wiener Akad.., xxxii. 1859, p. 145); 
J. de Hammer, Histoire de I'empire ottoman., 
Vol. vi. p. 222, 253 cr jn/., 259, 415 ; Sa'^d al-din. 
Tad} al-tasoarikh. Vol. ii. p. 566; CA\>\s, History 
of Ottoman Poetry., Vol. ii. p. 267, n. [where 
a wrong date is given]. (Cl. Huart.) 

BIDLISI, Sharaf Khan, a Persian histo¬ 
rian, eldest son of the Emir Shams al-Dln, prince 
of Bidlls, born 20>1> Dhu 'l-Ka'da 949 (26^ Fe¬ 
bruary 1543) at Kerehrud near Kumm, was brought 
up with the family of Shah Tahmasp I (958 = 
1531). At the age of 12, he was appointed an 
Emir of the Kurds, an office which he held for 
three years. He carried out with zeal the task of 
subduing the province of Gilan, with which he 
was entrusted. He was afterwards summoned to 
the court of Shah Isma'^il II (1576-1577) and was 
governor of Nakhcewan when Sultan Murad III 
placed him on the throne of his ancestors in 
Bidlis. In 1005 (1596-1597) he abdicated in favour 
of his son Shams al-Din in order to complete his 
Persian history of the Kurds, entitled the Sharaf- 
ndma\ it was translated into Turkish by Muhammad 
Bey b. Ahmad Bey Mirza in 1078 (1667-1668) 
and by Sham"! shortly after 1095 (1684). There 
is an autograph Ms. in the Bodleian (Elliot 332); 
the text has been edited by Veliaminof-Zernof 
(St. Petersburg, i860—1862); and a French trans¬ 
lation by Charraoy (1S68— 1897 )' 

Bibliography. Wolkow, Notice, in the 
Journ. As., Vol. viii. (1S26), p. 291; Veliaminof- 
Zernof, Scheref-nameh, Vol. i. p. 3 et seq ; H. A. 
Barb, Geschichtliche Skizze. iv. {Sitzungsber. der 
Wiener Akad.) = Geschichte der kurdischen 
Furstenherrschaft, p. 96 ct seq. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BIDPAI, Bh.pai or Pilpai is the form usual 
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in the west, of the name of the author of the 
Kallla wa-Dimna : this form may be traced^ to 
the Arabic Bidba or Bidbah. The Syriac version 
of the book (compiled from the Pahlavi) has the 
name Bidug or Bidwag. This form is said by 
Benfey to be derived from the Sanskrit vidyapati 
which means “lord of knowledge”. 

All that we know of this (legendary) personage 
is given in the preface by Bahnud b. Sahwan, alias 
‘All b. al-Shah al-Farisi, to the Arabic version of 
the Kallla wa-Dimna. This can only be briefly 
given here and the reader may be referred for 
other points to the article KALlL.t. \va-dim.n'A. 

After the prince who had been set over India 
by Alexander the Great had been driven out, king 
Dabshalun, a scion of the native ruling house was 
placed on the throne by the people. He soon 
began to conduct himself in an arbitrary fashion 
and to neglect the interests of his subjects. This 
grieved a wise Brahman, Bidba by name, who 
after a fruitless consultation with his pupils reproa¬ 
ched the king at an audience with his misgovern- 
ment. The latter threw him into prison, where he 
lay for a time forgotten by everyone. One evening 
the king was absorbed in the study of the starry 
heavens and was reminded of Bidba, whom he 
ordered to be brought to him. He pardoned him 
his bold speech, appointed him vizier, and showed 
him great honour. The king henceforth devoted 
himself entirely to the arts of peace and expres¬ 
sed a wish to have his name, like those of his 
ancestors, go down to posterity associated with 
some great book, which would give deep wisdom 
in a popular form. Bidba then retired from the 
world with a supply of writing-materials and 
food, and attended by one pupil, to whom he 
dictated the Kallla wa-Dimna. 

When the work was completed, the king invited 
all the people of his kingdom to hear it read, 
which was done by Bidba in the presence of 
the king. 

Bibliography. Benfey, Einhitung zu A'a- 
lilag und Damnag in Bickell's edition, p. xliii. 
note 3; Kallla wa-Dimna^ ed. de Sacy, p. 3—31 
of the Arab, text; ed. Cheikho, p. 5—18 of the 
arab. Text. See also Bibl. to kalila wa-dimxa. 

(A. J. Wensinck.) 

BIDRI WARE, inlay metal work, so called 
from Bidar [q. v.] where it is said to have been 
first manufactured; it is made of a composite alloy 
of copper and zinc (the proportions of which 
vary in different localities), to which tin, lead or 
steel powder is sometimes added; the surface is 
inlaid in silver or gold, and finally polished and 
coloured to a dark green or black colour by 
means of a composition of sal ammoniac, salt¬ 
petre and other ingredients; the patterns are ge¬ 
nerally of a floral description, one of the oldest 
and most prevalent being the poppy pattern. 
The chief centres of manufacture are Bidar, Pur- 
niah, Lucknow, Dacca and Murshidabad; in the 
three last towns the trade is almost entirely in 
the hands of iluhammadans. 

Bibliography. Benjamin Heyne, An 
acoonnt of the Bidderv Ware in India l^A^iatlc 
Journal^ iii. 220 sqq. London, 1817); George 
Smith, Description of the manufacture of Bid¬ 
der y ware (^Madras Journal of Literature 
and Science.^ xvii, 8t—84, 1857); Sir George 
Birdwood, Industrial Arts of India\ T. N. 
Mukharji, Bidri-lVare {yaurnal of Indian Art 


(NO. 6, 1885); Sir George Watt, Indian Art 
at Delhi., JQOSi pp. 46—49- (London, 1904). 
BlGHA a measure of land iri India, »/g ot 
an acre or 3025 square yards. This is the stan¬ 
dard bigha as fixed by the Emperor Akbar, but 
at different times and in different parts of India 
it has varied considerably. 

Bibliography. Abu T-EadI, A In-i Akbarl., 
transl. Jarrett, ii. 61—62; H. H. Wilson, Glos¬ 
sary., s. V. 

bigha (Greek nityan), a town in Asia 
Minor on the Granicus (Turkish Cansu or Can- 
cai, a tributary of the Kodja cai) about 14 miles 
distant from the Sea of Marmora, capital of a 
^za with about 5000 inhabitants (Cuinet, see 
below, iii. 763, gives 10,000). The whole north¬ 
western province of Asia Minor (Mutasarriflik) is 
also called after Bi gh a although it is not the capital, 
which is Kal‘a-i Sultaniye or Canak KaPessi (Dar¬ 
danelles). The harbour (Scala) of the town at the 
mouth of the Kodja cai is Kara Bigha or BIghanin 
Eskelessi. 

Bibliography. ‘All Djawad, Mamalik 
Othmdnlyanih ta^rikh, dfoghrdflya loghati., 224 
et seq .; Cuinet, La Turquie d’Asie, iii. 689 et seq. 
BIffAFRID B. MahfarwadIn, a Parsi revi¬ 
valist, who appeared at Khawaf in the district 
of Nfshapur in the last years of the Omaiyad 
Caliphate and was slain with many of his sup¬ 
porters by Abu Muslim at the instigation of the 
Mobeds. He is said to have spent seven years in 
China early in his career and to have suddenly 
appeared to the people on his return pretending 
he had been dead and in heaven during this 
period. According to one writer he actually simu¬ 
lated death and spent a year in a tomb, which 
he had built for himself. His teaching, which he 
claimed to have learned in heaven, was contained 
in a Persian work. In it he abolished certain 
ceremonies and customs of Magism e. g. the mutter¬ 
ing [zamzama')., the worship of fire, the marriage 
of near relatives, the drinking of wine and the 
eating of animals that had died etc., while he 
substituted in their place new rites, for example, 
the repetition of certain prescribed prayers seven 
times daily and turning towards the sun while 
repeating them. 

Bibliography. Fihrist (pA. Flugel), 344; 
Mafdtlh allUlum (ed. van Vloten), 38; al- 
Blrunl, Chronology of Ancient Nations (ed. Sa- 
chau), 2to; do. (transl. Sachau), 193 et seq.', 
al-ShahrastanI, Milal wa Nihal (ed. Cureton), 
187; Wiener Zeitschr. fur die Kunde des Mor- 
genl.. iii. 30 et seq. 

BIHAR, or Behar, a town and historic 
tract of India, in the province of Bengal. The 
town — pop. (1901) 45,063 — derives its name from 
vihara •=. a Buddhist monastery, and is surrounded 
by Buddhist remains. It is believed to have been 
the provincial capital under the Muhammadans 
from early in the 13^^ cent, until the time of 
Akbar, when the seat of government was removed 
to Patna. The province was never an independent 
kingdom, being on the borderland between Bengal 
proper and Hindustan. Under the Mughals it 
formed a sTtbah^ divided into eight sarkars^ which 
was always subordinate to the subah of Bengal, 
and as such it passed to the British in 1765, 
with the grant of the dnva?ii of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. Bihar, however, differs from Bengal 
proper in almost every respect — in climate and 
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agriculture, in population and language. Only 18®/o 
of the inhabitants are Muhammadans, compared 
with 54 % Bengal. Their language, known as 
Bihart, is directly derived from the ancient Maga- 
dhl Prakrit, and may be described as interme¬ 
diate between Eastern Hindi and Bengali. It com¬ 
prises three dialects, Maithill, Magahl, and Bhoj- 
puri. In 1901, it was found to be spoken by 
34'/2 millions, showing that the language has 
spread beyond the administrative province, which 
contained only 24,241,305 persons. 

Bibliogr ap hy : Imperial Gazetteer of India : 
G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 
18851. _ _ (J. S. Cotton.) 

al-BIHARI (Muhibb Allah b. ‘Abd al-Shukur 
al-KadI al-BiharI), born in a village in Bihar, 
India, one of the most eminent '^Ulama^ of his 
time. 'Alamgir appointed him Kadi of I.ucknow, 
and afterwards of Haidarabad, Dakhin. For a time 
he fell under the displeasure of the Emperor, but 
was restored to favour and appointed tutor to 
'Alamgir’s grandson. Raft' al-Kadr, son of Muham¬ 
mad Mu'azzam. On the death of the Emperor 
'Alamgir, Muhammad Mu'azzam succeeded him 
under the title of Shah '^Alam I and bestowed 
upon Muhibb Allah the title of “Fadil Khan" 
and made him Kadi al-Kudat (chief justice) of the 
entire Mughal Empire; but he did not live long 
to enjoy this post, as he died a few months after 
in A. H. H19 (A. D. 1707). He is the author 
of the following works: l. al-Biawhar al-Fard^ 
a treatise on the indivisible atom, (Loth, Ind. 
Off. N®. 581, ix.); 2. Musallam al-Thubut^ on the 
principles of Muslim jurisprudence, according to 
the HanafI school, (printed Aligarh, 1297; Dibit, 
1311); 3. Sullam alLnlum, on logic; as this has 
long been a favourite textbook in India, it has 
frequently been printed, and numerous commen¬ 
taries and super-commentaries have been written 
upon it. 

Bibliography. Azad al-Bilgramt, Subhat 
al-MardJdn., 76; Siddtk Hasan, Ithaf al-JVubaliP., 
p. 905; Fakir Muhammad al-Lahori, p. 431; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Litter.., II. p. 420; 
Loth, Cat. of Arabic AISS., India Office., Nos. 

332, 563, 567, 571-572. 

(M. Hidayet Hosain.) 
BIHISHT^ [See bahisht, p. 600.] 
BIHKUBA DH , the mediaeval name of three 
districts (Pers. astdn — Arabic kura') o f S a- 
wad or ^Irak (Babylonia). The division of this 
area in Sasanian times, adopted by the Arabs, 
was as follows: I. Upper Bihkubadh with six 
divisions {tassudpi)., including Babil, Khutarniya, 
Upper- and Lower-Fallu^a and '^Ain al-Tamr; 
2. Central-Bihkubadh with four divisions including 
Sura and Nahr al-Malik; 3. Lower Bihkubadh with 
five divisions, among them Furat Badahla and Nistar. 
All three districts are occasionally comprised under 
the plural form Bihkubadhat. In general the term 
is applied to the lands along the banks of the 
Euphrates in its course south-west of Baghdad as 
far as the district of Kufa. The name Bihkubadh 
means: “Good (or “better”, modem Persian bih — 
middle Persian reri 4 )-Kubadh”; analogous appel¬ 
lations may be quoted elsewhere; cf. Marquart, 
op. cit.., p. 41. The Kubadh referred to is the 
first Sasanian king of that name (reigned 488 or 
496—53t); a number of other district and town- 
names may be traced to him; cf. e. g. the articles 
Abarkobadh [above, p. 5] and ArraujAn [p. 460]. 


In the geography of Pseudo-Moses-Xorenagi the 
name of the Bihkubadh province appears in the 
form Kovat; cf. Marquart, op. cit.., p. 142. 

Bibliography. Bibl. Geogr. Arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim, particularly iii. 133; vi. 7, 236; 
Yakut, MiPdfam (ed. Wustenfeld), i. 770; Ma- 
rdsid al-lttflol., Lexic. geogr. (ed. Juynboll), i. 
57, 183; iv. 98, 412 et seq.\ Baladhurt (ed. 
de Goeje), p. 271, 464; M. Streck, Babylonien 
nach den arab. Geographen., i. (1900), p. 16, 
20; J. Marquart, Erdnsahr ■= Abh. der Gdtting. 
Ges. d. IViss., New Series, Vol. iii. n®. 2 (1901), 
p. 142^163 et seq. (M. Streck.) 

BIHRUZ, Mudjahid al-DLn, was prefect of 
Baghdad with short intervals for more than 
30 years from 502—536 (1108—1141) and for a 
period, of all ‘"Irak for the Seidjuk Sultans. After 
being finally deposed in 536 he retired to his 
private property, the town of Takrit, and spent 
the remainder of his life there till his death in 
540 (1145-1146). During his government he earned 
the gratitude of his contemporaries by the many 
useful public works which he had undertaken for 
the improvement of the general welfare. 

Bibliography. Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tomberg), 
X. 330_r/ seq. 

BIHZAD, Kamal al-DIn, the most famous 
of Persian miniature painters, born in 
Herat, a pupil of Pir Saiyid Ahmad of Tabriz 
and favourite of the Timurid Husain-i Baikara 
and the Safawi Shah Isms'll. BSber {Memoirs., i. 
412) praises his delicate talent but criticises him 
for making the lines of the chin too thick on 
beardless faces. He was still alive when Khond- 
emlr completed his Habib al-Siyar (930=1524). 
Among the manuscripts illustrated by him may 
be mentioned a Tlmur-Ndmah written by Sultan 
'Alt MashhadI, which belonged to the library of 
the Great Moghul HumayOn, when it was plun¬ 
dered and afterwards found a place in Akbar’s 
library (perhaps the identical example, now in 
the Schultz collection, Orientalisches Archiv., i. Plate 
vi. n®. 5). He also illustrated a Bustdn of Sa'di 
(893 = 1488) in Cairo and the Dtwdn of Husain-i 
Baikara in Paris; there are seven sketches by him 
in Vienna. His pupils were Shaikh-zade KhorasanI, 
Mir Musawwir of Sultaniya, Agha Mirek of Tabriz, 
who decorated the public buildings of Herat with 
inscriptions, and Muzaffar 'All, who ornamented 
the Clhil Sutun palace at Ispahgn. His nephew 
Rustam 'AH was an excellent calligrapher. 

Bibliography. Cl. Huart, Calligraphes et 
miniaturistes., p. 222, 224, 226, 230. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BIKA'. [See buk'a.] 

BIKR (a.), first born, virgin. 

BILAD (a.), plural of balad [q. v.], “district", 
“province”, appears in the names of countries, 
e. g. Bildd all Arab., Arabia; Bildd al-Rum., land 
of the Romans, Asia Minor; Bildd al-Durub., 
lands of the Taurus passes; Bildd al-Diarid., see 
below. 

BILAD al-DJARID (Land of Palms), or as 
it is popularly called al-Djerld, a district in 
Central Tunisia. The name is now given to 
a group of four oases, viz. Tuzer, Nefta, al-Wadian 
and al-Hamma [cf. the articles tuzer and nefta]. 
The Djarld is a rocky stretch of land bounded on 
the north by the Shott Gharsa and in the south 
by the Shott al-Djarid. The latter forms with its 
eastern continuation the Shott Fe<ijedj an almost 
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unbroken depression from the shores of the Gulf 
of Gabes to the Algerian frontier. Shut in by 
mountains and sand hills against which measures 
have nad to be taken to prevent the invasion of 
the oases by the sands of the desert, the Djarid 
forms a kind of natural hot-house, where the 
average temperature throughout the year is 70°, 
with, however, a maximum of 120^ and a mini¬ 
mum of 25° Fahr. The rainfall is small,— 5 inches 
annually — but the springs provide a plentiful supply 
of water. They are skilfully utilised by the inha¬ 
bitants, by a system of irrigation which has been 
described by al-Bakri, and nourish in the oases a 
luxurious crop of fruit-trees, mainly date-palms, 
which shade the cornfields at their feet. Date- 
palms constitute the principal wealth of Djarid, 
which contains about a million of them, producing 
annually from 38,000—40,000 tons of dates. The 
inhabitants also derive a portion of their income 
from the manufacture of silk and cotton stuffs and 
carpets, which are much esteemed in Tunisia. The 
Djarid was besides, in the middle ages as at the 
present day, the starting-place and the destina¬ 
tion of caravans. Nefta was once known as the 
“port of the Sahara”. But this traflic, now much 
diminished since the suppression of slavery under 
the governorship of Ahmad Bey, has lost almost 
all its former importance. The population, which 
is scattered through the various oases, numbers 
30,000 of which 10,000 are in Nefta, ^00 in 
Tuzer, 1400 in al-Hamma and 8000 in al-Udiyan, 
The modern Djarid does not quite correspond 
to the region mentioned by the Arab histoiians 
and geographers under the names of Bilad al- 
Djarid or land of Kastiliya. Ibn Hawkal (^Descrip¬ 
tion lie VAfrique'. Jouni. Asia/. 1842, p. 243) 
regards the name Kastiliya as being applicable 
only to the town of Tuzer. Al-Bakri (Description 
de VAfrique.^ trad, de Slane, p. 116 et seqi) 
extends it to the adjoining country. “The land of 
Kastiliya” he writes, “contains several towns 
such as Tuzer, al-Hamma aud Nefta”. Ibn Khal¬ 
dun (^Berb'eres, trad, de Slane, i. p. 192) regards 
the two names as identical and in addition includes 
Gafsa on the north, and Nefzawa on the south, 
in the Djarid. “The towns with the date-palms 
are situated to the south of Tunis: they include 
Nefta, Tuzer, Gafsa and the towns of the Nefzawa 
country. All this area is called the land of Kastiliya 
and supports a large population”. Leo Africaiius 
iise.s the name Djarid in a much wider sense; 
the limits he gives, are, on the one side Pescaia 
(Biskra) and on the other the Mediterranean shores 
near Djerba (^Description dc VAfrique.^ ed. Schefer, 
iii. Chap. vi. p. 296). 

Inhabited originally by Nefzawa Berbers and 
colonised by the Romans, the Djarid had to bear 
the first brunt of the Muhammadan invasion. In 
647 .\. D. it was ravaged by the .army of Ihn 
Zuhair, in 66g by that of Okba, who deprived 
the Christians of the towns they occupied in this 
region and forced them to adopt Islam. Their con¬ 
version to Islam was neither general nor permanent, 
however, for there were Christian communities in 
Kastiliya down to the time of the Alinohads. 
Incorporated for administrative purposes with 
Ifiikiya, the Djarid tolerated the authority of the 
Emirs of Kairawan with a very bad grace. The 
Berbers of the Djarid repeatedly' rose against the 
Aghlabids, notably in 137, 209 and 224 A. H. 
At the beginning of the Fatimi rising, the Deft 


Abu 'Abd -A^llah had no difficulty in conquering 
the country of Kastiliya. The inhabitants had 
readily adopted the' heterodox doctrines of the 
Abadites in the x'h century (Ibn Hawkal, op. cit.., 
p. 248): they preserved, as al-Bakri particularly 
mentions (u/. H/., p. tig) as a peculiarity of the 
Djarid, the habit of eating dogs’ flesh, which is, 
it is said, still practised by the heretics of Djerba 
and the Mzab. At this period, the Djarid was 
enjoying remarkable prosperity, for according to 
' al-Bakri, the taxes produced an annual sum of 
200,000 dinars (£ 80,000). 

Protected by its isolation, the Djarid succeeded 
in preserving a practical autonomy, while nomi¬ 
nally' recognising the suzerainty of the various 
dynasties that succeeded one another in Ifrikiya. 
The tovx'us formed little republics, governed by 
councils of the more prominent men, or ruled 
by powerful families, such as the Beni Forkan, 
and later the Beni Watas at Tuzer. The Ham- 
inadids, to whom the tribes of the Djarid paid 
their homage after casting off the authority of the 
Zirids. treated these local councils with deference. 
The .\lmohads suppressed them. As soon, there¬ 
fore, as the Almohad empire began to break up, 
the Djarid, which had fallen to the Ilafsids, tried 
to regain its independence. The civil wars, which 
broke out between the rulers of Tunis and of 
Bougie (Bidjaya), gave these tribes of the oases 
the looked for opportunity. Taking advantage of 
I the weakness of Tunis, the towns of the JTjarid 
again organised themselves into republics. Vnder 
the leadership of powerful families, the Beni 
Yambul at Tuzer, Beni Khalef at Nefta, the Bent 
.\bQ Mani' at al-Hamtna, with the aid of Hilali 
tribes and in alliance with the Beni Mozni 
of Biskra [see the article Biskra] they fought 
throughout the xivi'' century against the Hafsids. 
Conquered by SuItSn Abu Bakr, who entrusted 
the government to his son, the Djarid rose again 
on the latter’s death in 1346. It recognised Ma- 
rinid authority, then after the destruction of Abu 
’l-Hasan's army at Kairawan, and regained its 
independence. The successes gained by the Hafsid 
Ahu 'l-.-\bbas do not appear to have had any 
enduring results. During the xivfii and xv’*' cen¬ 
tury the lijarid was practically independent and 
affairs have not altered much under Turkish suze¬ 
rainty. The Turks had to send an expedition 
every winter into the oa.ses to collect the taxes. 
Bibliography, in particular Ibn Khaldun, 
passim, especially vi. 412-420 (=/fir/mVc 
dcs Beih'ercs^ trad, de Slane, iii. 141— 157 ). 

(G. Yver.) 

BILAL B. R.vbah, the first M 11 ^ a dh dh i n, 
a slave of Abyssinian origin, who belonged to 
a man of the tribe of Djumah b. 'Amr, was 
early attracted by Muhammad’s preaching and 
joined his little band of followers. For this he 
was persecuted by the Prophet’s enemies, but 
remained steadfast in his belief in the one 
God, which induced Abu Bakr to purchase him 
and give him his freedom. He fled with Muham¬ 
mad to Medina where he immediately found a 
welcome from Sa'd b. Khaithama. He afterwards 
dwelled in the house of Abu Bakr, where he 
like the other members of the household was 
attacked by the fever then raging in Medina. 
According to Ibn Ishak, Muhammad established 
a bond of brotherhood between him and the 
Khaffi'ami Abu Kuwaiha, so that he — one of 
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the five non-Arabs to whom grants were assigned 
by “^Omar — appears in the lists of names along 
with Abu Ruwaiha; according to others this bond 
was made with “^Ubaida b. al-Harith b. al-Muttalib. 
When the Prophet after some hesitation introduced 
the call to prayer [see the article adhax] he 
appointed Bilal his Mu’adhdhin. He was also 
entrusted with the office of carrying the prayer- 
spear ^Anaza before the Prophet at public prayer 
on the great festivals. He accompanied Muham¬ 
mad on all his campaigns and is said to have 
had Umaiya b. Khalaf put to death at Badr to 
revenge himself for his ill treatment of him in 
the past. After the occupation of Mecca he had 
the glory of calling to prayer from the roof of the 
Ka'ba. In several narratives he is mentioned as 
the man whose duty it was to look after the food 
supply on journeys and Abu Hadjar calls him the 
Prophet’s steward (Khazhi). 

After the death of Muhammad he was filled 
with a longing to take part in the holy war, 
which was granted him, not however, as one version 
has it, by Abu Bakr but only in the time of‘Omar. 
He accompanied Abu ‘Ubaida on the campaign 
into Syria and when ‘Omar visited the conquered 
land, he is said to have been once more a.sked 
to call to prayer, which he did amidst the sobs 
of all present. He died in a. H. 20=: 641 a. u. 
(according to others in 21 or 28 A. tt.) about the 
age of 60, in Damascus and was buried there or 
in the adjacent Dariya (according to others in 
Aleppo). He is described as tall and thin with a 
stooping gait; his complexion was dark, his face 
thin and his thick hair strongly tinged with gray. 

B ib I io gr af h y\ Ibn Hisham (ed. Wusten- 
feld), 205, 345—347, 4 > 4 , 44S; Wakidi (transl. 
by Wellhausen), 401 etc.; Tabari, Amtalcs 
(ed. de Goeje), i. 1326, 2525, 2594; Bal.rdhori 
(ed. de Goeje), it, 455; Hm Sa‘d (ed. S.achau). I 
iii. I, p. 165 —170; Ibn Hadjar, al-hjiba^ i. 336 
et stq.-. Nawawl, Biographical Dictionary (cd. 
Wiistenfeld), 176—178. (Fr. BfUi..) 

BILAL, in the Dutch East Indies, the usual j 
name for the MiFadhdhin. 

BILBIS, a t own in Lower Egypt, notth- ■ 
east of Cairo on the edge of the desert. 

The name Bilbis appears in many forms c. g. 
Balbis, Bulbis, Bilb.ais and is derived from the 
Coptic Phelbes. As a halting-place on the road 
from Syria to Cairo, Bilbis played a certain part 
during the period of the conquest. Tradition con¬ 
nects a daughter of Mukaukis with it. In the year 
109 (727) the first regular settlements of Arab 
tribes took place in the neighbouihood of Bilbis. 

It is again mentioned in 386 (996) as the place 
where the Fatimid Caliph ‘Aziz died. At the end 
of the Fatimid period it was a point of consi¬ 
derable strategic importance for King Amaury of : 
Jerusalem and later during the Aiytibid wars, | 
Though for a long period a flourishing town with ' 
mosques, bazaars, baths and a hospit.al and the 
capital of the province of Sharkiye, it must have 
suffered a serious reverse at the beginning of the 
modern period. At the present day it is a small 
town, the chief of a district [iiahiya') with 9873 
(or with its 20 dependencies 11,267) inhabit.ants. 
The whole district of Bilbis, w hich is still part of 
the province of Sharkiye, has 122,736 inhabitants. 

Bibliography. Boinet Bey, Dictionnaire 
Geographique.^ p. 116; Kalkashandl (transl. by 
Wiistenfeld), p. no; Yakut, Mn'^d/am.i i. 712; 


Ibn Dukmak, Kitab al-intisar., V. 51; MakrIzI, 
Kh itat^ i. 183; ‘All Mubarak, Khitat Diadida.^ 
ix. 70; Quatremere, Description de I'Egypte., 
333; C. H. Becker, Beitrdge zttr Geschichte 
Agyptens.^ ii. 126 et seq. (C. H. Becker.) 
BiLDAR (f.), “Shovel-bearer”; labourers 
who are employed from the villages for archaeo¬ 
logical excavations and work with a long shafted, 
triangular shovel are so called. This shovel is a 
much used agricultural implement, and takes the 
place of the plough in irrigated or damp soil and 
is used in connection with the planting of vege¬ 
tables and melons. The inhabitants of Ispahan 
and the Parsls of Yazd are famous for their skill 
in the use of this implement. 

Bibliography. Polak, Persien, ii. 131; Jane 
Dieulafoy, A Suse, journal des fouilles.^ p. 92. 

(Cl. Heart.) 

BILEAM. [See bal'am, p. 613]. 

BILEDJIK, the Byzantine Belokoma, a t o w n 
in Asia Minor on the Anatolian railway (Haidar- 
pasha-Eskishehr). capital of the Sandjak of Ertoghrul 
in the Wilayet of Brusa (Khodawendikiar) famous 
for its silk spinning and weaving. The present 
town has about 5000 inh.abitants and contains 
several mosques which are said to have been built 
by the early Ottoman Sultans ‘Othman and Orkhan, 
a Madrasa, Tekke etc. Biledjik was one of the 
first towns conquered by the Ottomans (in 1299) 
and the scene of the legendary story of the princess 
Nilufer and the wise Shaikh Edebali, whose grave 
is shown here, is placed here. 

Bibliography. ‘All Djawad, Dio gh rdftya 
loghati.! 227; Cuinet, La Tnrqnie d'Asie., iii. 
169 et seq.', v. d. Goltz, Anatolische Ansflitge, 
145 et seq. 

BILGRAM, a town in the United Pro- 
V i nc es, I n d i a, (27'' 10' 30"N. lat., and 80°4'30" 
E. long.), chiefly famous as a seat of Muslim 
learning from the time of Akbar to the 19'h cent. 
The Ajn-i Akbarl (ed. Blochmann, I, 434) des¬ 
cribes the inh.abit 3 nls as being for the most part 
intelligent and fond of singing; there was a well 
in the town, the water of which possessed such 
marvellous properties that any one who drank of 
it for forty days grew in understanding and per¬ 
sonal beauty. The Saiyids of Bilgram trace their 
descent to Saiyid Abu'l-Farah of Wasit, who is 
said to have migrated to India after Ilulagu’s 
conquest of Baghdad; this family has produced a 
number of poets, scholars and administrators, among 
whom may be mentioned Saiyid ‘Abd al-l)jalll 
(died 1733), Mir Ghulam ‘Ali, Azad [7. z'.] (died 
17S6), Amir Haidar HusainI (grandson of the 
above), author of Sawanih-i Akbarl (Elliot-Dowson, 
viii, 193) and Mufti of the Sadr Dlwani ‘Adalat 
in Calcutta, and Nawwab ‘Imad al-MuIk Saiyid 
Husain Bilgraml, the first Muhammadan placed 
on the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
(1907). Among the Shaikhs of Bilgram, (who 
settled there before the Saiyids), are also found 
several persons of distinction, such as Ruh al- 
Amln Khan, deputy-governor of Gudjarat, Shaikh 
Allahyar (killed at Ahmadabad, 1730), and his 
son, Murtada Husain, Shaikh Allahyar ThanI, 
author of Hadlkat al~Akdllm, 

Bibliography'. Ghulam ‘All Bilgraml, 
Mcpdthir al-kirdjn fi td’rikh-i Bilgram (MSS. 
in Berlin, British Museum and India Office Li¬ 
braries); Saiyid Muhammad b. Saiyid ‘Abd al- 
Djalil, Tabsjrat al-Ndzirln', Ghulam Hasan 
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Siddiki FirshawrI BilgramI, ^arliif-i ’^Uthmani', 
Gazetteer of the Province of Oiidh^ I, 311 et 
seq. (I^ucknow, 1877). 

BILKIS is the name among Muhammadans for 
the Queen of Sheba. The story, given in 
I Kings X. ,_,o, 13, of how the Queen of Sheba 
(Saba) came to Solomon to prove him with hard 
questions, early gave rise to the formation of 
further legends. 

Muhammad in the Korean xxvii. 10-45, relates 
how the heathen Queen of Sheba, who worshipped 
the sun, received a letter, borne by a hoopoe, from 
Solomon demanding that she should worship the 
true God. The Queen in terror sent presents to 
Solomon which were not well received. When she 
herself came to Solomon, the latter had her throne 
taken away by an 'Ifrit to see if she would recog¬ 
nise it again. He afterwards led her to a room 
paved with glass. As Solomon expected — accor¬ 
ding to the commentators he wished to see if she 
really had goats’ feet — she took the glittering 
floor for water and raised her garments. Finally 
she became converted. 

The very fragmentary story in the Korean pre¬ 
supposes a considerable development of the legend. 
In its main features the Targum II to Esther 
agrees with it but this may possibly have been 
influenced by the Muslim tradition. The story, which 
certainly reached Muhammad through Jewish sour¬ 
ces, appears even by that time to have been sub¬ 
jected to Iranian influence. 

The name Bilkis is not found in the Korean. 
It has been variously explained; as the Greek 
which would point to the story of the 
marriage of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
which was wide spread among the Jews at quite 
an early period, or as a corruption — quite com¬ 
prehensible in the Arabic script — of Naukalis, 
as Josephus calls his Queen of Sheba, whom he 
regards as ruler of Egypt and Ethiopia. The later 
Muslim legend, the development of which is not 
yet quite clear, places Bilkis in the dynastic lists 
of Southern Arabia. It is possible that the Biblical 
figure may yet be identified with some South 
Arabian princess whose name has not hitherto 
been found in inscriptions. Cf. A. von Kremer, 
t ier die Sudarabische Sage^ p. 65 et seq.^ M. Hart¬ 
mann, Die Arabische Frage^ p. 478. The elabo¬ 
rate Muslim legend given by Hammer-Purgstall 
in Rosenol and G. Weil, Biblische Legenden der 
Mustdmdnner^ p. 247 et seq.^ could only have 
attained its final form under Indian and Persian 
influences. The story appears elsewhere in different 
forms. The Persian extract from Tabari (transl. by 
Zotenberg, i. 443 et seq.') for example, contains 
a pretty tale of the birth of Bilkis, according to 
which she was the daughter of a Chinese king 
Abu Sharh and a Peri. Zotenberg wished to 
recognise the Himyarite deity Ilmukah in the 
name of her mother Balkamah — according to 
the Arabs she was called Yalmaka, Balkama or 
Yalkama — (on the connection of these names 
see also D. Nielsen, Der Sabaische Gott Ilmukah). 
Al-BirunI, Chronology.^ p. 49, only says that, like 
Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain, she was the offspring of a demon, 
while according to Zamakhsharl she belonged to 
the family of the Himyarite Tubba’’, son of Sho- 
rahil and lived in the palace of Ma^rib. At any 
rate it appears that the Muslims were long aware 
of the fact that she did not properly belong 
to Islam, we therefore have occasional polemics 


against individual portions of the story such as 
her super-human origin. 

In Christian Abyssinia the legend of the Queen 
of Sheba has become naturalised in a form which 
traces the descent of the ruling house from the 
marriage of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba 
who is here called Makeda. 

Bibliography. Grunbaum, Neue Beitrdge 
zur semitischen Sagenkunde^ p. 211—2215 Salz- 
berger. Die Salomosage (Diss., 1907)5 for the 
Abyssinian Legend see Praetorius, Fabula de 
regina Sabaea apud Aethiopes'.^ E. Littmann, 
The legend of the Queen of Sheba in the tradi¬ 
tion of Axurn (^Bibliotheca Abessinica.^ i.). 

(B. Carra de Vaux.) 

BILLAWR, Bai.eur — whether from the Greek 
(3))puAA04 is a disputed point, cf. Dozy, Supplement.^ 
i. no — the rock-crystal. According to the 
Petrology of Aristotle the stone is a kind of glass 
but harder and more compact. It is the finest, 
purest and most translucent of natural glasses, 
and is mentioned as one of the “colours” of the 
Yakut \ by the dust coloured rock-crystal is meant 
the smoky topaz. It may also be artificially 
coloured; it concentrates the sun’s rays so that a 
black rag or piece of cotton or wool may be set on 
fire by it; valuable vessels for kings are made of 
rock-crystal. A commoner kind which is harder 
and looks like salt — i. e. quartz — gives out 
sparks when struck by steel and is used for 
striking fire by kings’ servants. No account of its 
crystalline formation, which Pliny gives, is given 
nor is the general distribution of quartz known. 
Tifasht says that at 13 days’journey from Kash ghar 
are two mountains the interiors of which consist 
entirely of beautiful rock-crystal, it is worked in 
the night time as the reflection of the sun’s rays 
render work by day impossible. Akfani (publ. in 
al-Machriq., 1908) gives the fullest account of the 
places in which it is found; according to him it 
comes from Ethiopia (Zandj), Badakhshan, Arme¬ 
nia, Ceylon, the land of the Franks and Ma^rib 
al-Aksa. 

Bibliography. Clement-Mullet, Essai sur 
la min. arabe in the Journ. As , Series 6, xi. 
p. 230; Ttfashl, Azhar al-Afkdr (transl. by 
Raineri Biscia), 2. ed., p. 118; KazwinI (ed. 
Wiistecfeld), i. 212; do. (transl. by Ruska), 
p. 9; al-Machriq.^ xi. p. 762. (J. Ruska.) 

BILLITON or Blitung on the south-east coast 
of Sumatra, with the 150 adjoining islets has an 
area of 88 square miles and with regard to its 
situation, lonnation, greatest height (1700 feet) 
flora and fauna, population (338 per square mile) 
products (tin), agriculture and trade, it is exactly 
similar to Banka. Tandjung Pandan is the capital of 
this independent assistant-residency. The original 
population (34,181 souls in 1905) consists of 
Muhammadan Malays (agriculturists) and heathen 
Sekah’s (about i6oo) who are fishermen, living 
on their boats and workers in the bush of whom 
one tribe {sukiC) has however become Muham¬ 
madan and is sedentary. In Tandjung Pandan 
(about 33 °® inhabitants) live the foreign merchants 
(Chinese and Arab) and the European officials 
(46 of the 136 on the whole island). 

Before 1850 Billiton was a worthless nest of 
pirates but since 1861 the exploitation of the 
valuable tin mines by the Billiton Maatschappij, 
which employs 1800 Chinese coolies, has altered 
the economic conditions. 
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Bibliography. Th. Posewitz, Die Zinn- 
inseln im Indischen Oceane (Budapest, 1885); 
C. de Groot, Herinneringen aan Blitong (the 
Hague, 1887: complete Bibliographies); Koloniaal 
Verslag.1 1891; Indische Gids.^ 1883, 1892; 7 }?V 7 - 
schrift V. h. Batav. Gen. v. Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen.^ Parts I, 9, 24, 26, 34. 

_ (A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

BILLUR KOSHK, “Crystal Palace” is the title 
of a collection of 14 Turkish fairy tales, 
so called from the first of them, printed in Con¬ 
stantinople, n. d. Cf. G. Jacob, Turkische Volks- 
litteratur (Berlin, 1901), p. 5—7, 9 et seq. 

BILMA, an oasis of the Sahara on the 
caravan route from the Lake of Chad to Tripoli 
at a height of 1016 feet, belongs to the group of 
oases, called Kawar by the Arabs, and Henneri 
Tughe by the Tebbu (— Rocky Valley according 
to Nachtigal). Kawar occupies the centre of a 
sandstone basin of the cretaceous period beneath 
which impermeable schists collect, not far from 
the surface, the water which filters down from the 
mountains of Tibesti. It is a valley running from 
north to south, about 60 miles long and according 
to Barth and Nachtigal 5—7 miles, according to 
more recent travellers (Monteuil, Chudeau, Gadel), 
3—4 miles in breadth. A wall of rock about 
300 feet high protects it on the east from the 
winds from the desert. The population, which is 
called Tebbu-Dirku appears to represent a mixture 
of the Tebbu proper with negroes from Bornu. 
These natives are of medium height, hardy but 
not so powerful or warlike as the Tebbu of 
Tibesti. They are ruled by a chief called Mai or 
Dardai who is elected by the more important 
men, and live in about twelve villages, in which 
they have adopted various ways of living according 
to their origin; the Tebbu build their houses on 
the rocks while the Bomuans build clay houses 
separated from one another by streets and sur¬ 
rounded by a wall. The most important of their 
villages are Anay, Dirku founded by a Bornuan 
colony, perhaps in the v'h century A. H., Ashenuma, 
Shimendru, the site of a SentlsI-Zawiya, Kalala or 
Kolo and Garu. 

Garu is the chief place of the district of Bilma, 
and the most important in all Kawar. The popu¬ 
lation of this little town, according to Nachtigal, 
is about 2000. In this district the Bornu element 
predominates, and the Kanuri language is more 
used than the Teda. The district of Bilma, like 
the other oases of Kawar possesses some un¬ 
important palm groves (there are about 100,000 
palm trees in the Kawar) and a small area devoted 
to cereals but its real importance lies in the fact 
that it is a halting place on the routes from Bornu 
to Fezzan and in the salt deposits in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The salt, which is melted into pillar¬ 
like blocks or '^kantu" of which ten form a camel¬ 
load is carried by the nomads into the oases of 
the Sahara and to the Sudan. The Tebbu trade 
in it to Tibesti, and the Daza to Kanem and 
Bornu. The Kelvvi of Air [q. v.] retain the mono¬ 
poly of the trade towards the north and north¬ 
east. They organise annually a caravan called the 
airi for this purpose, which has been described 
by Barth. These nomads have for long exercised 
a sort of suzerainty over Bilma, even going so far 
as to forbid the inhabitants of the oasis to grow 
cereals so as to have them more dependent on 
them. The value of this trade has been variously 


estimated. Barth estimates it at 3000 camel loads 
annually, Chudeau at 4000, Gadel at 15,000, and 
he says it may be as much as 40,000. As to the 
through trade, which has been much affected by 
the suppression of the slave trade which formed 
its staple and by the ruin of Bornu under the 
domination of Rabah [see bornu], it is now almost 
insignificant. The diminution in the number of 
caravans has now forced the inhabitants of 
Kawar and Bilma to seek new sources of income 
and to devote more attention to agriculture. The 
occupation of Bilma by the French (1906) by 
assuring the inhabitants of an efficient protection 
against the nomads will no doubt contribute to 
accelerate this change in their manner of living. 

Bibliography. Barth, Vol. vi. Chap, 

vi.; Rohlfs, Quer durch Afrika.^ i.; Nachtig^, 
Sahara und Sudan.^ i.; Monteil, De Saint Louis 
a Tripoli par le Tchad (Paris, 1894), Chap, 
xiii.; Chudeau, Le Sahara Soudanais (Paris, 
1909), p. 118 et seq.-., Gadel, Notes sur Bilma 
et les oasis environnantes (^Revue Coloniale, 
1907), p. 361—386. (G. Yver.) 

BIMBASHI, properly bih-bdshl, “Chief of a 
thousand”, has been the name of the commander 
of a battalion in Turkey since the introduction of 
the reforms. (Cl. Huart.) 

BINA’ (a.), properly “building” or “structure”, 
hence comes in grammar to mean “form” (e. g. 
Sibawaihi, ed. Derenbourg, i. 2, 2 infra) and parti¬ 
cularly the indeclinability of the (vowel or conso¬ 
nantal) termination (the opposite is Drab). It must 
however be noted that words like ^ajan “stick” 
according to the Arab view have a virtually decli¬ 
nable ending and are therefore not regarded as 
mabni. The BinW moreover appears in all three 
classes of words (nouns, verbs and particles). 

Bibliography. Sibawaihi (ed. Derenbourg), 
i. 2, i_j, 18—3, is; Ibn Ya'^I-sh, p- 400—405 
and elsewhere; Ibn ‘Aljil, Commentary on Ibn 
Malik’s Alfiya., verses 15—17. 

(A. SCHAADE.) 

BINGOLDAGH, one of the most important 
elevations of the Armenian highlands 
on the borders of the Wilayets of Erzerum and 
Bidlis [q. V.]; the geographical position of the 
highest peak is about 41° 20' East Long. (Greenw.) 
and 39° 20' N. Lat. Strecker and Radde describe 
the Bingdldagh as a gigantic, extinct volcano, the 
edges of the crater of which have for the most 
part fallen in. According to the more recent 
geological investigations of Oswald, it is not 
however really a volcano, but only a dome, the 
material of which has been poured forth through 
a system of fissures, and is faulted on the south 
with a downthrow from N.N.W. to S.S.W. (the 
so called Bingbl Cliffs on which there are preci¬ 
pices 3700 feet high). The greatest heights are 
found on a ridge 5 miles long running from east 
to west; two parallel ridges running north and 
south one at each end of this range form with it 
the letter H. The massif culminates in the eastern 
Demir or Timur-kaPa (= Iron Fort), 10,120 feet in 
height: this is the height given by Oswald in 
Stieler’s Handaltas, n®. 59, 1910; Radde estimates 
the height at 12,087 feet which is much too high; 
H. and R. Kiepert’s figure of 11,378 feet, given 
in the Formae orbis antiqui, PI. v. 1910, Abos 
(followed by me above p. 435'’), is also too high; 
Strecker’s estimate of 10,285 *eet is much nearer 
the truth. The western peak Bingol-fal'a or Toprak- 

46 
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kal'^a (East Fort) is only a little less. The northern | 
part of the mountain is cut up by two large I 
circular depresbions, separated by a steep bridge, | 
which the central peak Kara^KaTa (= Black Fort) ' 
sends out to the north. 

The Bingoldagh is unusually well watered; it 
has received its Turkish name ‘‘Thousand (/»///)-lake 
(^c;/)-mountain’' (da gJi ) from its innumerable little 
lakes (these are really merely pools in the imper¬ 
meable soil). No fewer than six important water¬ 
courses rise in this centre of erosion, in which 
Armenian tradition for this reason places the site 
of the Biblical Paradise. The lava plateau in the 
N.W. of the range is the area of the sources of 
the Arax (al-Rass, q. v.); in the west rises the 
Tuzla-Su, a tributary' of the so called weitein 
(rather: northern) Euphrates and the Bingol 
(Peri)-Su; in the S.W. the Gonuk (Ganak)-Su: 
in the S. the Cabughar-Su in the E. and N.E.; 
the Khunus (Khlnis)-Su. The latter four are tribu¬ 
taries of the so called eastein (rather: southern) 
Euphrates. The great humidity of this mountain 
range produces a remarkably rich flora; Radde 
found it a paradise for the botanist. 

In the classics the Bingolda gh probably appears 
under the name Abos (Abas); cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realenzykl, d. klass, Altertumsiahs,^ i. lo8; vi. 
H97, 1198; H. Hubschmann in the Indogetman. 
forsc/i.^ xvi, (1904), p. 427. The ancient Armenian 
name was Stmantg, cf. Hubschmann, e/. p. 370. 
On the other hand it is nowhere mentioned in the 
Arab geographers of the middle ages, as far as 
I have been able to discover. J. B. Tavernier 
(about the middle of the xviidi century) appears 
to be the first modem European traveller to use 
the name Bingolda gh . 

At the present day the region of the Bingoldagh 
is inhabited by robber Kizilbashes, the descendants 
of manumitted slaves of the Turks, cf. thereon 
p. 426^ above. 

Bibliography'. K. Ritter; Erdhinde., x. 
79, 81, 3S5—386; M. ^Vagner, R cise nach dem 
Ararat (Stuttgart, 1848), p. 272. Minute descrip¬ 
tions of the range were first given by Strecker 
and Radde; cf. Strecker, Ziir Geogr. von Hcch- 
armenien in the Zeitschr. der Gcs. f. Erdk.. 
Berlin, 1869, iv. (particularly Chap. 3 and 4); 
G. Radde (travelled in 1874) in Peter maun's 
Geogr. Alitteil.^ 1877, p. 411—422 (with ori¬ 
ginal map, pi. 20); E. Naumann, Vom goldcnen 
Horn zu den Quellen des Enphrat (Munchen, 
1893)1 !’• 321—322; J. Oswald, A treatise on 
the Geology of Armenia and cf. thereon the 
comprehensive review by F. Schaffer in Peter- 
mann's Geogr. Mitteil.., 1907, P- 145 et seq. 
(particularly p. 149). See also the Bibliography 
to the article Armenia (see above p. 446 ct seql). 

(M. Streck.) 

BINT_(a.) “Daughter”, “Maiden”. 

BINTU, Plural Bintiydt.^ form the Italian venii^ 
in the popular Arabic ol Egypt denotes the twenty 
franc piece. 

BINYAMIN (the printed edition of Zamakh- 
sHari s Kashshdf gives the form Bunyamin), one 
of the sons of Jacob. The Muhammadan stories 
of Benjamin agree in their main points with 
the Biblical narrative; there are however some 
additions which are connected with Rabbinical 
egends. Ihe non-Biblical elements take the fol- 
owmg form; when Joseph's brothers visited him, 
he had a feast prepared for them and made them 


sit at it in pairs. Binyamin was thus left out and 
began to weep and said: “If only Joseph were 
alive, he would take me with him”. Joseph heard 
this, placed him beside him and asked after his 
children. Binyamin said that he had ten all of 
whose names had some reference to his lost brother 
Joseph. Joseph then said: “Wilt thou agree to 
take me as thy brother in his stead:” and Bin¬ 
yamin replied: “Who could find a brother like 
thee: and yet thou art not the son of Jacob and 
Rachel”. Joseph then wept and said: “I am thy 
brother Joseph”. 

It is also related that when the brothers entered, 
Joseph tapped his cup and said; “it tells me that 
you are twelve brothers and that you have sold 
one of your number”. Binyamin then flung himself 
at his feet and said: “O King, ask the cup about 
our brother Joseph”. Then follows the recognition 
and the concealment of the cup, or of the corn- 
measure in Binyamin’s sack, concerted between 
Joseph and Binyamin. 

According to another version, the tapping on 
the cup did not take place till after it had been 
concealed, that is on the return of the brothers 
to Joseph. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), i. 
397 — 404; Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), i. 105 
et seq.'., The Koranic commentaries on Sura 12, 
69 et seq. : Grunbaura in Zeitschr. d. Deutseh. 
Morgenl. Gesellsch.., xliii. 12. 

(.\. J. We.nsinck.) 

BRR (a.), Plural Abdr and Bt'ar., “Well”, 
appears in compounds, and in the Plural by itself 
as a p!ace-name._ 

BPR MAIMUN, a well not far from 
Mecca on the road to Mina, about an hour's 
journey from the town of Mecca, which had been 
already dug before Islam by a certain Maiman, 
whose origin is variously given. According to 
llamdani (ed. D. H. Muller, 129) this well is 
referred to in the Korean, Sura Ixvii, 30. The 
Caliph al-Mansur died here in 158 (775) while 
engaged in making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
well was repeatedly repaired e.g. in the year 604 
(1207-1208) at the expense of the lord of Irbil. 

Bibliography, besides HamdanI: 'i'akut, 
Mn’-d/om, i. 436; Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, 
ed. Wustenfeld, ii. 124, iii. 96. 

B 1 R MA^'UNA, a well in the mountains 
on the road from Medina to Mecca, not 
far from the mine fna'^din) and the Ilarra of the Band 
Sulaim, between the lands of this tribe and those 
of the banu ^Amir b. Sa^sa'^a. We do not exactly 
know to which of these tiibes the well belonged. 
Near it was the dam Sadd Ma'Tma., sometimes 
corrupted to Sadd RhZatoiya. This distiict was the 
scene of the defeat at BiT Martina, a place only 
raiely mentioned by the geographers. The scanty 
topographical notes collected by them have appa¬ 
rently been obtained from oral tradition regarding 
that event. 

‘Amir b. Malik Abu Bara’, called MulaHb al- 
asinna, a chief of the Banu 'Amir asked the 
Prophet to send him missionaries to preach Islam 
to his people and guaranteed their safety. Mu¬ 
hammad thereupon sent him a deputation of 70 
Ansar Hurra" who were treacherously slaughtered 
with one exception by the Banu ‘Amir. The re¬ 
velation in Kcr’an iii. 163 is .said to refer to 
this. This is the traditional account supported by 
the Sira. 
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As a matter of fact, we have here an actual 
campaign, as may be seen from the book of 
the Maghazl^ and may be rendered certain by a 
comparative study of the sources. 70 Kurr^ were 
not necessary to teach the Korean and indeed at ; 
that time Medina did not possess that number. On I 
such occasions Muhammad used only to send one 
or two KarP (cf. A irhanl. vi. 19, 9 etc.). The story 
was invented by the Traditionists, to cover an 
unfortunate campaign and also to prove the large 
number and great antiquity of the Kurr^ and to 
give sanctity to the body. Muhammad had been 
asked by the Banu Libyan, Ril, Dhakwan etc., 
divisions of the Banu Sulaim, for help against their 
relatives, possibly also by Abu Barf for support 
against a rival, ‘Amir b. al-Tufail. The Prophet’s 
policy required him to interfere in such secular 
quarrels. A division of 70 horsemen, all Ansar 
sent by him, was surprised in the neighbourhood 
of BPr Ma'una by the Banu Sulaim and cut to 
pieces. ‘Amir b. al-Tufail was leader of the enemy 
and his name has ever after been held accursed 
by Tradition. This happened in .Safar of the year 
4 or in the 36‘h month of the Hidjra, in the 
14th month after the battle of Uhud. To allay the 
great excitement in Medina another verse, besides 
Kor^'an iii. 163, is said to have been revealed 
but was afterwards forgotten or omitted from the 
Kor’an: “Announce from us to our people that 
we have met our Lord and he is content with 
us, even as he has made us content’’. Abu Bara^’ 
himself appears to have played a double part in 
this affair. The Prophet continually cursed the 
authors of this calamity, which was the greatest 
blow he had suffered next to the disaster at Uhud. 

Bibliography. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad (Cairo), 
iii. 109; Tabari, A»»aUs, i. 1441—43, 1446— 
48; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaial, ii. I, p. 36—39; Yakut, 
MtPdpam^ i. 196, 435—36; Sibt b. al-Djawzi, 
MiPat al-zaman (Ms. Kopriilu, Constantinople), 
ii. 239—40; Caetani, Annali delV Islam.^ i. 380, 
n. 3; Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Korans., 
p. 177, 246. (H. Lamme.ns.) 

al-BIRA, the name of several places, 
generally in districts where Aramaic was once 
spoken, for al-Bira is a translation of the Aramaic 
birth'd = “fortress”, “citadel”. The best known 
is al-Bira on the east bank of the Euphrates in 
North-west Mesopotamia, the modern Blre^ik [q.v.]; 
on other places, bearing the name Bira, cf. Yakut, 
Mu'-djam (ed. ’Wiistenfeld), i. 787; Noldeke in the 
Nachr. der Gotting. Ges. dcr JViss..^ 1876, p. II—12 
and in de Goeje, Bibl. geogr. arab.., iv. (gloss.), 
p. 441; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems 
(i89o),_p. 423. (M. Streck.) 

BIRADER, popularly bilddcr.^ Turkish pronun¬ 
ciation of the Persian ^r 5 </(’/-“brother”, is a form 
of address used only between Muslims who speak 
Turkish, and is never applied to one who is not 
a Muhammadan. (Cl. Heart.) 

BIRDJAND, a town in Persia, situated in 
59 ° 10' East Long. (Greenw.) and just below 
30° North Lat. on a plateau 4440 feet high. The 
older Arab geographers do not mention it. Yakut 
(c. 623 =: 1225) is the first to note it and describes 
it as one of the finest towns in the district of 
Kuhistan, which in the time of the Caliphate was 
a dependency of the province of Khorasan. At 
the present day Birdjand is regarded as the chief 
town of Kuhistan, while in the middle ages this 
honour fell to Ka’in which is about 70 miles 


farther north. Mustawfl (740 = 1340) describes 
Bir^and as an important town, the surroundings 
of which were not very favourable for the culti¬ 
vation of corn but produced large quantities of 
grapes and other fruits; the saffron, as at the 
present day, was then extensively cultivated; with 
the above mentioned Ka’in, Birdjand produces the 
greatest quantity of this plant and dye, of any 
town in Persia. The district of Birdjand has long 
been famed for its carpets which almost all come 
from the village of Dera khsh (50 miles north-east 
of Birdjand) and sometimes fetch very high prices. 
The Baraks., which are manufactured in Birdjand 
of camel's hair are also highly esteemed and are 
used as felt-carpets, ndmads, as well as cloth. 
Birdjand at the present day is one of the busiest 
commercial towns in Persia for there the caravan 
routes from Samnan, Meshhed, Herat, Seistan, 
Kirman and Yazd meet. 

Birdjand is built on the slope of a hill and 
makes a pretty picture with its houses all of which 
are surmounted by domes and from the distance 
look like bee-hives. Four underground aqueducts 
{kdrez') provide the town with a plentiful supply 
of water. When the springs in the surrounding 
country dry up in summer, the country people 
therefore flock into the town and the number 
of inhabitants is for a period doubled. Goldsmid 
estimated the number in 1873 at 15,000, Stewart 
in 1886 at 14,000, Lorini quite recently at 18,000; 
on the latter estimate cf. Supan in Petermann's 
Geogr. Mitteil.y Erg.Heft n". 135, p. 125. 

Since the middle of the xix'b century Birdjand has 
been better known; Ritter (see Erdkunde., viii, 263) 
had no very definite information about the town. 
The name of the town often appears on maps in the 
erroneous form Birdjan (Ritter, n/. fir.; Bridschun). 

Bibliography-. Yakut, Mu^djam (ed. 
Wustenfeld), i. 783; Marasid al-ittild-., Lexic. 
geogr. (ed. Juynboll, Lugduni Batav., 1850 et 
fry.), i. i88, iv. 426; G. Le Strange, The Lands 
of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 1905), 
p. 362; F. J. Goldsmid in the Journ. of Roy. 
Geogr. Soe., 1873, p. 65 et fry.; E. Reclus, 
Nouv. geogr. univers.., ix. (1894), p. 227—228, 
229; Stolze-Andreas in Petermann's Geogr. 
Mitteil.., Erg.-H., n®. 77, p. I7*>, 24—25; Prell- 
berg, Persien., eine histor. Landschaft (Leipzig, 
1891), p. 35; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire 
deja Perse., s. v. (M. Streck.) 

BIREDJIK, a town in Mesopotamia, on 
the left bank of the Euphrates, situated in 38° 
East Long. (Greenw.) and 37° 2' North Lat. The 
name Biredjik, popularly Beledjik., in the HalabI 
dialect (according to Sachau) Bdrddtik , means 
“little Bira”, i. e. “small Fort” (.Arabic bira., with 
the Turkish diminutive sufiix); the etymologies 
given by Ritter, x. 951, 965 and Moltke, op. cit.., 
p. 214, are wrong. 

Biredjik (1170 feet above sea-level), is the centre 
of a plain which is surrounded by a semi-circle of 
mountains sloping down to the Euphrates. The 
place itself is overshadowed by an isolated cone 
of rock rising sheer out of the river, which has 
been fortified from the remotest times, to guard 
the passage. Biredjik therefore naturally possesses 
one of the most important positions in nearer 
Asia. The Euphrates here leaves the narrow con¬ 
fines of the steep mountain walls and enters the 
Syrian-Mesopotainian plain, through which it flows 
till it reaches the sea. It is here too that the 
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river first becomes navigable, after leaving behind 
it the dangerous cataracts formed where it breaks 
through the Taurus, and traffic may proceed up 
to this spot with the greatest ease. 

There can hardly be any doubt that on the site 
of the modern Biredjik we must locate the ancient 
Til- (=hill) Bursip or Barsip of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the ix*f^ century B. c. the position 
of this town as the capital of the small Aramaic 
state of Bit-Adini in North Syria and Mesopotamia 
was by no means an unimportant one. Salma- 
nassar II (859—824 B. c.) always crossed the 
Euphrates here on his campaigns into North 
Syria; he repeatedly mentions the fortress taken 
by him there (apparently the modem castle), to 
which he gave the new name of Kar-Sulmanu- 
asarid — “Salmanassar’s citadel”, which we find 
again in the stele inscription of his successor 
Shamshi-adad V. When Sanherib required ships 
to cross the Persian Gulf, he had them built at 
Til-barsip and taken down the Euphrates. On the 
references in cuneiform inscriptions cf. E. Schrader, 
Keilinschr. u. Geschichtsforsch. (Giessen, 1878), 
143 et seq.^ 219 et seq. and F. Delitzsch, IVo lag 
das Paradies? (Leipzig, 1881), 4, 141, 263. It is 
not improbable that the old name Barsip is pre¬ 
served in Ptolemy (v. 18, 5) in the corrupt form 
Uopa-ixa (for VopfrtTct). 

In the Assyrian period, the passage over the 
stream was usually made on inflated skins 
(the modern kelleki)^ as is expressly mentioned. 
After the beginning of the Seleucid period there 
were two bridges of boats over the Tigris, just 
at its exit from the Taurus, both called Zeugma 
and often mentioned; the northern one, apparently 
the less used, near Samosata (Arabic, Sumaisat) in 
Commagene and the southern at Biredjik. Each 
of the towns which arose at these bridges had a 
suburb on the Mesopotamian side; that of the 
southern Zeugma, was founded by Seleucus I and 
called after his first wife, Apamea. The Zeugmas 
are often confused with their eastern suburbs (for 
example by Ritter, Forbiger, Mommsen and Cha- 
pot). Cf. thereon, particularly H. & R. Kiepert, 
Formae OrUs Aniiqtii^ Heft v. 1910, p. i—2, 5; 
cf. also on this area where the Euphrates could 
be crossed. Manner!, Geogr. d. Griech. u. Rom.. 
vi. i. (Leipzig, 1831), p. 389 et seq.-, Ritter, Erd- 
hinde, X. 959—1003; Noldeke in the Nachr. der 
Getting. Ges. d. IViss., 1876, p. I et seq.-, Streck 
in Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUncykl. d. klass. Altertums- 
tviss., Suppl. i. 99 (Apamea 4), 274 (Capersane, 
.Caphrena); V. Chapot, La frontiere de VEuphrate 
(Paris, 1907), p. 272 et seq. We have evidence of 
the existence of a bridge at the southern Zeugma 
down to the second half of the xvil' century (cf. 
I^alll al-Zahirl). By the possession of the fortress 
on the dominating rock, the eastern town soon 
gained an advantage over the western; the latter 
quite disappeared in the middle ages, while the 
former gradually increased in importance. The 
official name Apamea, which possibly never be¬ 
came generally current, also disappeared and was 
succeeded by the indigenous name used by the 
Aramaic population of the district, Birtha = 
“fortress”. Birtha often appears as a place-name 
in areas where Aramaic was spoken (cf. the article 
al-bIra); the modern Der ez-Zbr on the right bank 
of the Euphrates, 40^ 8' East Long. (Greenw.), also 
denotes the site of another Birtha, which is men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy, Isid. Charac., the Notit. Dignit, 


Hierocl., Georg. Cypr. (Birthon) and the Syrian 
Chronicle of Joshua Stylites. This Mesopotamian 
Birtha has often wrongly been identified with 
Biredjik; this identification has been combatted by 
C. Muller, Geogr. Graeci Min., i. 245; Regling, 
op. cit.-, and R. Kiepert, op. cit., p. 5’'. 

The Arabs adopted the name Birtha in the 
form al-Bira, which appears in the later Syriac 
writers (cf. e. g. Barhebraeus, Chronic. Syriac., 
ed. Paris, p. 405) in the form Bireh. In historical 
literature Bira appears to be first found in the 
Crusading period. In 1099 Baldwin, Count of 
Edessa, took possession of it, and it remained 
well nigh half a century in the hands of the 
Franks. In 539 (1144) they defended themselves 
valiantly in the citadel of Bira, under the com¬ 
mand of the then Lord of Edessa, against the 
assaults of the troops of Zangl, Emir of Mosul; 
but the town surrendered soon after of its own 
accord to the Urtukid prince of Maridln out of 
fear of Zangl, cf. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, 
iii. 288—289. Since then, it has always remained 
in Muhammadan hands except for a brief period 
when the Byzantines held it (cf. Ritter, x. 931 1 
950, 965). During the Tatar invasions of the 
xiiph century the impregnable citadel of Biredjik 
remained a stronghold of Islam (cf. Abu T-Fida, 
loc. cit.). 

The older geographical works of the Arabs 
never mention Bira; nor does Yakut. It is not 
till the middle of the xiii* century that it appears, 
for example in Dimishlji, Abu T-Fida, the Maraqid, 
and Khalil al-Zahiri. After Syria and Mesopotamia 
had passed under the power of the Crescent and 
Turks had gradually attained a numerical pre¬ 
ponderance in the population of Bira, the Arab 
name was gradually supplanted by the Turkish 
Biredjik. This is first given among European 
travellers by Niebuhr (1766) while Ml travellers 
before him write the name Bir or Beer (C. Fede- 
rigo, 1563; L. Rauwolff, 1574; Tavernier, 1638 
and 1644; Maundrell, 1699; Otter and Pococke, 
both in 1737). 

In the history of modern warfare, Biredjik is 
famous for the decisive battle which took place 
quite near it (at Nisib, 10 miles west of the 
Euphrates) in the war between Turkey and Egypt 
in 1839, The Turkish army under the command 
of Ser'ask'er Hafiz Pasha had taken up a position 
on the heights on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
two hours journey from Biredjik. In the Turkish 
camp was v. Moltke, afterwards General Field- 
marshall, but his advice was, unfortunately for the 
Turks, not taken. The encounter between the two 
armies took place on the 24th June and ended in 
a brilliant victory for the Egyptian troops, who 
had an experienced leader in the Crown Prince 
Ibrahim Pasha. The retreat of the Turks soon 
degenerated into a headlong flight and ended in 
the total dispersion of their army. 

According to the accounts of all travellers 
Biredjik forms a pretty picture. The houses are 
built in terraces along the river bank for over a 
mile up the slopes of four connected hills and 
form a sort of amphitheatre around the highest 
mass of rock which is crowned by a fortress. The 
numerous cypress trees and orchards, which rise 
above the houses, enhance the beauty of its situa¬ 
tion. A ruined wall with four gateways, built by 
Sultan KaTt-bai in 887 (1482) (cf. v. Berchem, 
op. cit., p. 106 2), and flanked by four towers. 
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likewise in a dilapidated condition, encloses 
the town, the streets of which are tortuous and 
dirty. 

The most remarkable feature of Biredjik is the 
very extensive fortress, now in ruins, on the oval 
summit of a chalk hill (about 172 feet high), the 
top of which has been levelled partly by nature 
and partly artificially; it rises sheer out of the 
river, just below where it flows out of the rocky 
valley and turns to the south into the open plain. 
As this steep cone (in parts, artificial, it has 
been supposed) was covered by a coating of hewn 
stones, traces of which still remain, the taking of 
the citadel built upon it was absolutely a thing 
of impossibility, v. Moltke to whom we are in¬ 
debted for most of our knowledge on this point 
calls it the most extraordinary building that he 
had ever seen. It consists, as he tells us, of three 
or four stories of arches of enormous size, and in 
spite of the many great earthquakes it has suffered, 
most of it still remains unharmed. This fortress 
certainly goes back to a very great antiquity. It is 
possible, as Regling suggests, that some portions 
of it may date from the Seleucid period: in the 
main, however, the modern building may be said 
to date from the xii't century. There are six Arabic 
inscriptions on it, of which the oldest is of the 
reign of the Mamluk SulttEn Barakat-Khan (676— 
678 = 1277—1279), and the most recent are 
of the years 887—888 =r 1482—1483 of Sultan 
Ka’it-bai who, while on his Syrian journey in 882 
(1477-1478), inspected all the fortresses as far as 
Rumkala'^ (above Biredjik) and repaired them. 
The inscriptions are thoroughly discussed, with 
six others on the gates and other buildings in 
Blre^ik, by M. van Berchem in Beitrage zur 
Assyriologie^ Vol. vii. Heft i, 1909, p. loi—108. 

In one of the lofty vaults of the citadel are two 
remarkable figures of men, larger than life-size in 
bas-relief painted in three colours; cf. T. J. Arne 
•in Grothe’s Oriental. Arckiv., i. (1910), p. 82—85. 
The castle at the present d:.y is called Kal'a-i 
beda i. e. “white palace”, probably after the dazz¬ 
ling white chalk, of which the hill is formed. 

The district of Biredjik is regarded by the later 
geographers as a part of the province of Halab; 
the present administrative division of the Turkish 
Empire has also placed it in the Wilayet of Halab 
and it forms a separate Kaza (therefore it is the 
seat of a Ka^immakam) of the Sandjak of Urfa 
with an area of 1500 square miles and 26,500 
inhabitants in 129 towns and villages (following 
Cuinet, op. cit. and Petermann, Geogr. Mitteil.., 
Erg. Heft, n«. 135, 1901, p. 15). 

The town of Biredjik had about 500 houses in 
Niebuhr’s time; Buckingham estimated the number 
at 400 (with 3000—4000 inhabitants), Petermann 
(1853) 2000 houses, Czernik (1873) 2000—3000 
inhabitants; Sachau’s estimate (1879), 6000 houses 
with 30,000 inhabitants is certainly too high. The 
residential population of the town is estimated at 
the pre.sent day at 10,000; ci.Cvantt., Petermann's 
Mitteil,.^ op. cit..! p. 21; Baedeker’s Syr. und Pa- 
Idsi.’^ (1910), p. 386. According to Cuinet, who 
gave the exact figure as 10,162, the population in 
1892 consisted of 8707 Muslims (mostly Turks 
and Kurds), 978 Gregorian and 437 Catholic 
Armenians and 45 Jews. There are 7 mosques, 
4 churches and 3 Christian schools. The language 
spoken is Turkish; the area where the Arabic 
language is spoken does not begin till somewhat 


further down, near the mouth of the Sadjur. 

Biredjik, as has already been mentioned, derives 
its chief importance from its position as a station 
for caravan traffic from North Syria to Mesopo¬ 
tamia and on to Kurdistan and Babylonia. Every¬ 
thing going from the Mediterranean to the Tigris 
via Antakiya, Halab and '^Aintab passes through 
this town. The three main routes, which enter it, 
come from 'Aintab (35 miles distant), Urfa-Edessa 
(50 miles distant) and Harran (90 miles distant). 
It is here that the river, which in its normal state 
is 130 yards (in floods I too—2200 yards) wide, is 
now crossed on primitive rafts {Jelukd) specially 
built for the transit of cattle, for the early boat- 
bridges have disappeared for centuries. The conges¬ 
tion is often very great; as many as 5000 camels 
have been counted here waiting to be loaded 
or unloaded (Czernik); there is a large Khan 
on the western bank. The inhabitants depend for 
their livelihood mainly on this traffic; the bazaars 
are in consequence well managed. The trade in 
wheat, oil and opium, is by no means inconsiderable. 
According to Petermann, coarse woollen cloths 
and mantles for the Fellahs are manufactured and 
sold here. If the route of the proposed Baghdad 
railway does not go via Biredjik but as the plan 
now is, z'/d Djerabis, which is more to the south, 
it appears inevitable that considerable injury 
will be done to the economic prosperity of Bi¬ 
redjik. 

The Euphrates is navigable for large boats and 
even for steamers of small draught from Blre^ik 
down, as the investigations of Captain Chesney’s 
expedition to the Euphrates (in 1836—1837) have 
shown. Chesney’s experiment has not been repeated 
and the proposal to make a connection by steam¬ 
ship with Biredjik and the Persian Gulf has been 
allowed to drop. At the present day only a few 
rafts and barges use the river and go from Biredjik 
to DSr ez-Zor with corn. 

Bibliography. al-Dimishki (ed. Mehren), 
p. 206, 214; Gregorii AbulfaragiiZfr'rlffZ'.oHezz/a/., 
{inukhtasar al-diiwal)., ed. Pococke, p. 255,311; 
Abu ’1-Fida’ (ed. Paris), p. 269; Mardsid al- 
itlilbl'.i Lexic. geogr. (ed. Juynboll), i. 189; Khalil 
td-Zahirl, Zubdat kashf al-mamdlik (Tubinger 
Dissert, by R. Hartmann, 1907, p. 65, 84); 
Le Strange ,under the Moslems (1890), 
p. 423; — R. Pococke, Beschreib. des Morgenl.., 
ii. (Erlangen, 1791), ?• 236 et seq.\ C. Niebuhr, 
Reiscbeschreib. nach Arabien etc., ii. \\2. et seq.\ 
Buckingham, Travels in Mesopotamia (London, 
1827), i. 45 et seq.^ 57 et seq.\ H. v. Moltke, 
Briefe i'tber Zustdnde und Begebenh. in der 
Tiirkei^ (1877), p. 224—226, 342—344, 366 
et seq. (battle of Nisib); C. Sandreczki, Reise 
nach Mosul und Urmia (Stuttgart, 1857), ii. 
411—417; H. Petermann, Reisen im Orient 
(Leipzig, 1861), ii. 17—19; J- Oppert, Exped. 
scientij. en Mesopotamie.^ i. (Paris, 1863), p. 
44—46; Czernik in Petermann s Geogr. Mitteil..^ 
Erg.-H. n®. 45 (1876), p. 24; Sachau, Reise in 
Syrien und Mesopotamien (Leipzig, 1883), p. 
178—180; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ x. 931, 933—934, 
944—959, 989—994, 1003—1028; Fr. Spiegel, 
Eranische Altertumskunde., i. (Leipzig, 1871), 
p. 165 et seq.\ Reclus, Nouv. geogr. univers..^ 
ix. (1884), p. 393, 441,443; Cuinet, Za Turquie 
d'Asie., ii. (1892), p. 114, 132, 248, 265—269; 
K. Regling in /Clio, i. (1902), 446. 

(M. Streck.) 
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BIRGE — al-BIKUNI. 


BIRGE (Perga) properly Birgi (also pronounced 
Bergi), a town in Asia Minor, on the slopes 
of Tmolos in the valley of the Kucuk Menderes 
(Kaystros) belonging to the Wilayet of Smyrna, 
and the Kara of Odemish, 5 miles distant from 
the latter 'town, was a fairly important place in 
the middle ages and the summer residence of the 
princes of Aidin. The mosques and madrasas. 
with the graves of these princes, which still sur¬ 
vive, testify to the past glory of the town. Here 
also is the grave of the Turkish scholar Birgewl, 
who taught for many years [see the next article] 
in the madrasa of this town. 

Bibliography. ‘Ali Djawad, Manialih 
''Othmaniyanih tifrtkh.^ d/oghrafiya loghati., 
169^ Cuinet, La Titrguie tVAsie.^ iii. 5*6. 
BIRGEWl or BirgIli, Muhammad b. PiR ‘^AlI, 
a Turkish theologian, born in BalikesrI 928 
(1522) received his earlier education in his native 
town and afterwards studied in Constantinople, 
where he attached himself to the Bairamiya order 
[q. v.]. After next spending some time in Edirne, he 
wished to retire from public life but was appointed 
Mudarris at the Madrasa in Birge by ‘Ata Allah 
Efendi. He worked here until his death in 981 
(1573). Numerous works and schoolbooks mostly 
composed in .\rabic, testify to his literary activity. 
The majority of those deal with theology in its 
widest sense, the art of reading the Korean, dog¬ 
matics, homiletics, legal questions, e. g. on the con¬ 
ditions of Wakf-foundations, on which he had a 
controversy with his contemporary, the Chief Mufti 
Abu l-Su'ud [q. v., p. 108]; others of his works 
deal with Arabic grammar. A list of these writings 
is given by Brockelmann, Geschichtcder Arab. Liter.., 
ii. 440 et seq. He is particularly known by his 
Turkish catechism, which is usually briefly known 
as Risala-i Birgewi., also called the JVaslyet name., 
and has been repeatedly printed and translated. 
Cf. thereon Zenker, Bibliotheca orientabs., t. N*>. 
1463 et seq,', ii. N®. II92 et rry.; Journal Asia- 
tique., 1843, ii. 32, 55; 1859, i. 524; Dieterici, 
Chrestomatkie Ottoinane 38 et seq.\ of the trans¬ 
lations, the French one by Garcin de Tassy in 
his PIslamisme d'apr'es le Coran etc. 3''<1 ed. (1874) 
may be particularly mentioned here. 

Bibliography, in addition to the works 

above mentioned: “^All b. Ball, alLikd al-man- 

thum fi IPAikr Afailil al-Rum., 430 et seq. (on the 

margin of edition of Ibn ^allikan of 1310, Cairo). 

BIRKA (a.) “Pond”. 

BIRMA. [See eur.ma.] 

BIRS, also called Birs Nimrud, in the older 
literature Burs, a ruined site 9 miles S. W. of the 
town of Hilla on the Euphrates, about 12 miles 
S.S.W. of Babylon on the eastern shore of the 
Lake of Hindlya. 

The place is the ancient Borsippa, the sister 
town of Babylon. Its immense ruins, the largest 
that have survived from the Babylonian period, 
were thought by the Arabs to be the palace of 
Nimrud ibn Kansan (sarlt Nimrud., Yakut, i. 136) 
or of Bukhtnassar (Yakut, i. 165). Even in modem 
times they were thought to be the ruins of the 
Tower of Babel and this erroneous view used to 
crop up even after H. Rawlinson had proved 
from inscriptions that they were the ruins of the 
tower of the Temple of Nebo of Borsippa. Whether 
there was still a town on the ancient site in the 
early Islamic period is not quite clear. Baladhori 
only speaks of the adyamat Burs (Ass. agamme) 


the land around the marshy lakes of Burs, which 
were taken possession of by ^.All. Upper and Lower 
Burs appear in Kudama and are called al-Sibain 
and al-Wukuf by Ibn Khurdadhbeh in the lists 
of taxes, as districts {tassudj) in the circle {astdn') 
of Cential Bihkubadh. 

Even in ancient times the district of Babylonia 
and in particular Borsippa was famous for its 
textile industry (e. g. Strabo, xvii. I, 7). This in¬ 
dustry survived into the .Arab period. The gar¬ 
ments made in the district of Burs were, accord¬ 
ing to Mas'-udi (Ldurudt, vi. 59) called Bursiya or 
also Khutarniya, after the district between Burs, 
Babil and Hilla (following G. Hoffmann’s emen¬ 
dation). In Yakut, iv. 773, Narslya should there¬ 
fore be emended to Bursiya. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khurdadhbeh (ed. de 
Goeje), p. ii; Baladhori, ATVaii Index; 

Kudama (ed. de Goeje), p. 238; .Mas'udI, Mu- 
rudj (ed. Paris), vi. 59; BakrI, p. 149; Yakut, 
i. 136, 565; iv. 773; M. SUeck., Babylonien 
nach den arabischen Geographen., p. i6; A. Ber¬ 
liner, Beitrage zur Geographie tirid Ethnogra- 
phie Babyloniens im Talmud und Midrasch., 
p. 26; G. Hoffmann, Syrische Akten Persischer 
Mdrtyrer^ p. 26, N. 206; H. Rawlinson, On 
the Birs Nimrud or the Great Temple of Bor¬ 
sippa in the Journ. of the Royal As. Soc.., xvii. 
(i860); H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible 
Landu p. i_82 et seq. (Ernst Herzfeld.) 
al-BIRUNI (BErunt), Abu ’l-Raihan Mu¬ 
hammad B. Ahmad, Arab author of Persian 
origin born in Dhu *1-Hidjdja ^62 = (September 
973) in a suburb of Kh''arizm; studied mathema¬ 
tics, astronomy, and medicine, and chronology 
I and history in addition, and entered into corre- 
I spondence with Ibn Sina. As a result of these 
studies he composed his first great work his A'itab 
al-Afhar al-Bakiya '^ani L-Nurun al-Khaliya {Chro- 
nologie orientalischer Volker^ edited by Eduard 
Sachau, Leipzig, 1878; Chronology of AneientNa¬ 
tions'^ an English Version of the Arabic Text of 
the Athfir ul Bakiya of Albirttni or “ Vestiges of 
the Pasp., collected and reduced to writing by the 
Author in A. LL. Sgo-jgi., A. D. looo, translated 
and ed. with Notes and Index by C, E. Sachau. 
Or. Tiansl. Fund. London, 1879). In his maturer 
years he went to India, which had just then been 
opened to Islam by the victorious campaigns of 
Mahmud of Ghazna. He there taught the Greek 
sciences and in exchange made himself acquainted 
with the achievements of Hindu learning. The 
results of these studies he used for his second 
great work, the TePrikh al-Hind {Alberuni's India., 
an Account of the Religion Philosophy., Litera¬ 
ture., Chronology., Astronomy., Customs, Laws and 
Astrology of India about lojo, ed. by Edw. 
Sachau, London, 1887; — An English edition 
with notes and indices, by E. Sachau, London 
1888, 2 voll, new edit., London 1910; cf. E. 
Sachau, Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache und 
Geschichte des Indischen in der j. Halfte des XI. 
Jahrh., Abh. d. Berl. Akadeinie 1888). After his 
return from India he settled at the court of 
Ghazna and in the year 421 dedicated to Sultan 
Mas'^ud b. Mahmud an account of the w'hole 
science of astronomy entitled al-Kdnun al-Mas’Tidi 
fi 'l-HaPa wa V-A’'«£(z«w (cf. Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis 
der arab. Ildss. der R'gl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
N®. 5 Rieu, Stipp. to the Catalogue of the 

ar. Mss. in the Brit. Museum, N<>. 756; Biblio- 
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thecae Bodleianae Codd. Mss. orient, cat..^ ii. 370; 
MuUa Firuz.! p. 35, N“. 65). In the same year 
he also composed a short catechism of geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy and astrology, entitled al- 
Tafhlm H Awlfil SinlFat al-Tan^lm (vgl. Ahl- 
wardt, op. cit..^ N”. Bibl. Bodl..^i. 1020; 

ii. 282; de Slane, Catalogne des mss. arabes de 
la Biblioth'eqzte F'ationale., N". 2497; a Persian 
version: Catalogue of the Pcrs. Mss. in the Brit. 
Museum^ ii. 451 1 >). .\ 1 -Birunl died on the 3'^'' Radjab 
448=13* December 1048. Besides the above- 
mentioned works and some smaller mathematical 
and astronomical treatises (cf. H. Suter, Das Buck 
der . 4 uffindung der Sehnen mit Kommentar von 
Abu 'l-Raihan Muhammad al-Biruni ubers. mit 
Komt. etc.: Bibl. Math..^ Series iii. xi, 151, 
Leipzig, 1910), he also composed a Materia 
Medica entitled Kitab al-Saidala (Saidana) which 
was translated into Persian by Abu Bakr b. ‘All 
b. ‘Othman al-Asfaru ’ 1 -KasanI in India after the 
year 607 (1211), cf. H. Beveridge in the yourn. 
of the Royal As. Society. 1902, p. 333—335. For 
al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam Abu ’ 1 -Fath Mawdud (died 
440 = 1048) he wrote a book on gems called A'. 
al-Diawahir fl (nia'^rifat') al-Djasoahir (Casiri, 
Bibl. arahico-hispana Escurialensis.^ i. 322; Stein- 
schneider, Zeitschr. d. Deutsch, Morgen!. Ges., 
49, p. 252). Finally there has survived a trea¬ 
tise from his pen on the relations of the volumes 
of metals and jewels. (MS. in the Library of the 
Three Moons of the Orthodox Greeks in Bairnt, 
cf. L. Cheikho, Machriq.^ 1906, p. 19; E. Wiede¬ 
mann in the Sitzungsber. der physikaliseh-mcdizi- 
nischen Sozietdt in Erlangen.^ Vol. 38 (1906), 
p. 163—166). 

Bibliography. Ibn Abl UsaibPa (ed. by 
A. Muller), ii. 20; al-Suyiitl, Bughyatal-lVuat 
(Kairo, 1326), p. 20; Wustenfeld in Liiddes 
Zeitschr..^ i. 36; Die arab. . 4 rzte, N”. 129; do.. 
Die Gcschichtschreiber dcr Araber., N”. 195; 
Leclerc, Histoire de la mid. arabe., i. 480; 
Reinaud in Geographic FAboulfeda (trad.) i. p. 
xcv; do. in Memoires de PAcademic des inscrip¬ 
tions.^ xviii, 2, 29; Mehren in Annaler for nor- 
disk Oldkundigheid 1857, p. 23, N". 15; 
Elliot-Dowson, History of India.i ii. I ; H. 
Suter, Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der 
Arabe) und Hire fVerke, p. 98, N”. 2, 18; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Lit.., i. 475 ; M. Schrei¬ 
ner, Lcs juifs chez Albirunl in Revue des Etudes 
Juives., xii. 258; M. Fiorini, Le projezioni car- 
tographiche di Albiruni in Bolletino della so- 
ciet'a geographica italiana., Series iii. vol. iv. 
p. 287—294^ (C. Brockelmann.) 

al-BIRZALI, Abu ’l-Kasim b. Muhammad b. 
Yusue ‘Alam al-DI.n at.-ShafiT, Arab historian, 
was born at Seville in Djumada I 665 = February 
1267, of Berber parents, and travelled to the 
east on the conclusion of his studies, where he 
first took up his abode in Halab in 685 (1286). 
After making the pilgrimage to Mecca in 688 
(1289), he settled in Damascus. Here he received 
a professorship in the al-Ashrafiya-school of Tra¬ 
dition, and in 713 (1313), a teaching post in 
the Zahiriya also. He ultimately became the first 
professor in the NQriya and in the Nafsiya. He 
died on his fourth pilgrimage at the halting place 
at the well of Khulais between Mecca and al- 
Medina on the 4* Dhu ’ 1 -Hidjdja 739 = 14* 
June 1339. His chief work is a continuation of 
the chronicle of Damascus by Abu Shama down 


to the year 728= 1338 entitled TcPrikh Misr 
wa Dimashk or Kifdb al-lVafayat (MS. in Stam- 
bul, Kdprulii N“. 1047); his pupil Muhammad b. 
Rafi‘ [q. V.] continued the work. He composed a 
short chronicle of the years 601—736 (1204— 
*335) which gives obituary notices, brief notes of 
political events and remarkable occurrences, en¬ 
titled Mukhtasar al-Mia al-Sabi'^a (s. Ahlwardt, 
Verzeichnis der arab. Hss. der Kgl. Bibliothck 
zu Berlin., N®. 9448). 

Bibliogr ap hy : KutubI, Fawdt al- Wafayat., 
ii. 130; SubkJ, fabakdt al-ShafPtya., VI, 246; 
Suyuti, Tabakat al-Huffdz., xxi. 14; Wusten¬ 
feld, Gcschichtschreiber der Araber., N®. 403; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Lit.., ii. 36. 

(C. Brockelmann.) 

BISBARAI B. Harigarbhdas Kay.vxh, also 
called B. HARK.tRN, a Persian author who trans¬ 
lated the collection of tales called the Vikrama- 
caritam from Sanskrit into Persian in the reign 
of Shah Djahan in 1061-1062 (1651-1652), making 
use of the work of his predecessors. The trans¬ 
lation is known by the name of Sin gh dsan Bat- 
tisi and was translated into French by Lescallier 
(New York, 1817). On the various editions of the 
Sanskrit original as well as the Persian trans¬ 
lations cf. the works cited below. 

Bibliography. Eth6, Grundriss der irani- 
schen Philol.., ii. 353; Rieu, Cat. Brit. Mus.., 
ii._763 ct seq.'., Pertsch, Cat. Berlin., 10^^ et seq. 
BISHA (also written BFsha with hamza) an 
important village in a populous valley in the 
Yemen, twenty-four miles from Tabala, undone 
of the districts subordinate to Mecca, from which 
it is distant five days’ journey. The valley begins 
in the mountains of the Hidjaz and flows towards 
Nedjd until it comes to an end in the country 
of the Beni ‘L'kail. In Bisha were many families 
belonging to the tribes of Khath'am, Hilal, Suwa^a, 
Salul, ‘L'kail, al-Dibab and Kuraish. The last had 
a property in the Wadi Bisha called the Ma‘mal. 
It is famous for its palm trees and palm shoots, 
and also for a forest haunted by lions. Cf. Hariri, 
Makdma 48, fin.; the Kamil (ed. Wright), 349, 
16; 503, 14; Kitdb al-Aghani, iv. 75; IdrisI 
(ed. Jaubert) gives the distance between Bislia 
and Tabala as fifty miles. The present KaPat 
Bisha lies about 20® N., 43° 20' E. Ibn Hawkal 
mentions also a Bisha in al-Bahrain. Cf. De Goeje, 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab.., Indices. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Mekka, i. 181, says that the policemen of the 
Sherlf of Mekka are also called Bisha after the 
South-Arabian tribe of this name. 

Bibliography. al-HamdanI (ed. Muller), 
see Index; Yakut, MiPdjam (ed. Wustenfeld), 
i. 791; Sprenger, Die alte Geographie Arabiens., 
47; Ritter, Erdkunde., xii, 202, 949 et seq. 

(T. H. Weir.) 

BISHAR‘ (p.), a name applied to those Stifls, 
who say that the laws of Islam are abrogated for 
the mystically enlightened (.\ntinomians). 

BISHARIN. a tribe of nomads between 
the Nubian Nile and the Red Sea. The 
Bisharln form with the ‘Ababde, Hadendoa, Beni 
‘Amer and some smaller tribes a homogeneous 
body (from the physical point of view and origi¬ 
nally from the linguistic also), which even at the 
present day is eomprised under the name Buga 
or Bedja [q. v.], which was the usual one with 
mediaeval Arab writers. On the earlier history 
of the Bedja, cf. J. Marquart, Benin., p. cccxi. 
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et seq. in addition to the bibliography given in 
that article. Very little is known of the history 
of the collateral tribe of the Bishaiin. They them¬ 
selves say they are of Arab descent and trace 
their genealogy to a certain Bishar. If they are 
certainly not wholly of Arab blood, it must not 
be forgotten that the Rabl'a in the iiird (ix'!!) 
century began to mix with the Bedja and that 
in the beginning of the ivtl' (x'h) century a cer¬ 
tain Bishr b. Marwan b. Ishak b. Rabi'a, the lord 
of the land of the mines, is said to have taken 
the field with 30,000 of the Buga, in fact with 
the Hadarib, who still bear their name and are 
sometimes regarded as a branch of the Bisharin. 
The application of the name Bisharin appears to 
be very uncertain. Sometimes the Hadendoa are 
included among the Bisharin and sometimes the 
Hadarib (south of Suakim [Sawakin]) are classed 
with them as an independent Bedja tribe. It fol¬ 
lows that their territory cannot be sharply defined. 
In general they dwell to the south of the 'Ababde 
[q. v., p. i]; Bisharin are however mentioned in 
the neighbourhood of al-Kusair in the Red Sea 
add they are always to be found in Assuan (see 
Baedeker, Aegypten^ p. 335), They stretch to 
the south beyond the '^Atbara. Hartmann in the 
Zcitschrift fur Ethnologic xi. (1879), p. 197, 
estimated their number at 50,000—60,000; others 
give much higher figures. 

In physique they are described as resembling 
the ^Ababde, dolichocephalic, with lofty brow, 
pleasant expression, almost European profile, the 
figure muscular and well built, the skin dark- 
brown to brownish-red, (Schweinfurth in Peter- 
mann's Mitteilungen^ 1865, p. 338). Their cha¬ 
racter is unfavourably described; inhospitable, trea¬ 
cherous and taciturn, inquisitive, covetous to the 
extent of begging and stealing. 

They are on an exceedingly primitive level 
of civilization. They are purely nomads and pos¬ 
sess great herds of camels, sheep and goats. In¬ 
tractable and suspicious they keep away from 
wells and roads while the more peaceful and 
honourable “^Ababde guide caravans. The clothing 
of the Bisharin consists of a loin-cloth for the 
men and a girdle for the women. Extraordinary 
care is devoted to the arrangement of the hair, 
which is worn in the foim of a roll twisted together 
with fallow, on the top of the skull, while around 
it the hairs stand out like rays. Heuglin {Peler- 
mann's Mitteilungen^ i860, p. 333) says that their 
chief weapons are light javelins and clubs, but 
particularly two-edged daggers. 

Islam, which a section of them (particularly the 
Hadarib) had adopted by about 300 A. H. has 
not had any civilising effect on them. Indeed 
from the accounts of Arab authors it would ap¬ 
pear that they were on a higher level a thousand 
years ago than modern travellers tell us they are 
to day. 


Bibliography. Besides the works citei 
with the article '^Ababde cf. in particular H 
Almkvist, Die Bishari-Sprache.^ Upsala, 1881— 
1885, Vol. i. p. 7 et seq,\ E. Chantre, Les Bi 
charieh et les Ababdeh (Lyons, I goo); E. A. W 
Budge, The Egyptian Sitdan.^ ii. 435. 

(R. Hartmann.) 

BISgBALIK, u.sually written BIshbalik, oi 
Bi^RALi^, (Turkl “Five Towns”, Pentapolis): 
C inese Pei Ting (North Town), a town in th< 
modern Chinese Turkestan north of tht 


Celestial Mountains (Tien-shan). The site of this 
tow'n, often mentioned from the viii'b (in the 
Orkhon inscriptions) to the xv* century, has only 
recently been satisfactorily located. Since the days 
of Klaproth and Abel Remusat, Sinologists and 
geographers have sought for Pei-Ting and Bish- 
balik at the modern Urumti. Grum-Grzimailo 
{Opisanie putcshestviya v Zapadny.^ Kital., i. 221 
et seq.) was the first (in 1896) to put forth the 
view that the town must have been situated 
farther to the east, somewhere near the modern 
Gucen. In the second volume of the same work 
(1899, p. 42 et seq.) this view is placed on a 
more explicit foundation, with reference to the 
Meng-ku-yii-mu-ki., translated by Popov in 1895. 
Independently of Popov and Grum Grzimailo, Ed. 
Chavannes had in 1903 {Documents sur les turcs 
cccidentaux.^ p, il) quoted the same references 
from another Chinese work (the Si-yu-shoei-tao- 
ki)-. in the year 1908 it was proved by DolbeJew 
that in the area defined by the Chinese writers 
(at the village of Hu-pao-tse, 6 miles north of 
the town of Tsi-mu-sa) there actually were the 
ruins (now called Po-cbng-tse) of a relatively im¬ 
portant town 2'/2 miles in circumference {Iz- 
z'iestiya Russkago Kotniteta dlja izuceniya Sred- 
ney i Vostrcncsv Azii, n®. 9, p. 65 et seq.). The 
results of these researches were not known to 
M. Hartmann (Ckinesisch Turkestan., Halle, 1908 
p. 7) nor to G. Blochet {Introduction a Phistoire 
de Rashid ed-din, London-Leyden, igio p. 212, 
316), and they still adhere to the old identifica¬ 
tion of Bishbalik with Vrumfii. 

According to the Chinese authorities, in an¬ 
cient times (after the latter Han dynasty 25— 
220 A. D.) the town was the residence of a native 
prince and was called Kaghan StOpa (cf. Cha¬ 
vannes, Documents etc., p. 19 and 305). The Chi¬ 
nese names Kin-man and Pei-t^ing do not appear 
till the vii'h century. After 658, Pei-Ping was the 
capital of a Chinese protectorate, the government 
of which was in the hands of Chinese governors 
and occasionally of Turkish princes. In 714 the 
Chinese governor was successful in repelling an 
invasion of Turkish tribes led by the son of 
lOian Mo-co: nevertheless by the end of the cen¬ 
tury the Chinese supremacy had been overthrown 
by Turks and Tibetans. Pei-Ping passed into the 
possession of the Uighurs from whom it was 
taken by the Karlulj in the year 791. 

The towm is later mentioned as the seat of a 
Lighur prince, at whose court in Pei-Ping, Wang- 
yen-te, the ambassador of the Sung dynasty of 
China, was received in 982. It is to the account 
of this embassy (transl. by St. Julien, Journ. Asiat.^ 
ivb Series, ix. 50 et seq.) that we owe the most 
detailed description of Bishbalik, that we possess. 
It is therefore quite conclusive evidence for the 
identification of Bishbalik with the ruins of To- 
cdng-tse, that, as Dolbe2ew tries to show, all that 
Wang-yen-te tells us about the situation of the 
town, its surroundings etc., agrees perfectly with 
what has been ascertained by exploration of the 
remains, which have been preserved in P^o-c6ng- 
tse. The lake on which Wang-yen-tse made the 
voyage by boat, which he describes, was appa¬ 
rently to the east of the town; traces of a dam 
may still be found there, by which the stream 
which flows past could be used to form a lake. 
West of the ruins, a Buddhist monastery appears 
to have stood. According to Wang-yen-te there 
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were Buddhist temples at Pei-rtng in his time, 
which had been built in 637. The inhabitants not 
only engaged in gardening but also manufactured 
articles of gold, silver, copper and iron. 

There appears to be only one notice of Bish- 
balik in Muhammadan literature before the Mongol 
period viz., in the anonymous Hudud al-Alam 
(377 — 982-983), the town of Pandjikath (Five 
Towns, apparently a Persian translation of the 
name Bishbalik) is mentioned to the north of the 
Tafkan (T^ien-Shan) mountains as the summer- 
residence of the Princes of Tughuzghuz; in the 
summer it was said not to be so waim there, as 
in the towns to the south of these mountains. Even 
in the description of the road from the land of 
Tughuzghuz to the mountains of Kogman (the 
Sajan mountains) in GardizI (in Barthold, OCcet o 
fozezdkie v Srednjuja Azijtt^ p. 86) Bishbalik (Pan¬ 
djikath) is never mentioned, although the writers 
of the Mongol period show that Bishbalik, like 
the modem Guten, was of great importance as 
the starting place of a caravan route through the 
desert to Mongolia; for this reason the district of 
Bishbalik was one of the 6rst of the settled areas 
of Central Asia to be reached by the tribes fleeing 
out of Mongolia before Cingiz-Khan in the xiii'h 
century and later by the hordes of the Conqueror 
himself. 

At that time Bishbalik was with Kara-Khodia 
(near the modern Turfan) the chief town of a 
Uighur prince, who bore the title of Idikut and 
was a vassal of the Gurkhan of the Kara-Khitai. 
In the year 1209 the Idikut took advantage 
of the successes of Cingiz-Khan’s arms to cast 
off his obedience to his suzerain and to place 
himself under Mongol protection. In the course 
of the following decade the ravages of the bands 
sent out by Muhammad Kh^arizmshah are said 
to have extended as far as Bishbalik, to follow 
a not very trustworthy account of the historian 
DjuwainI ( Td'rikh-DfSnkuskay in Barthold, Tttr- 
kestan V epocha mongolskago ttashestviya i. 115). 
It is also DjuwainI who gives us most of our 
information regarding the relations of the subjects 
of the Idikut with the representatives of Muham¬ 
madanism during the earlier years of Mongol rule. 
The land of the Uighurs had been united into a 
political whole with the Muhammadan countries 
of Central Asia by the victorious campaigns of 
Mongols to the West, in which the Idikut had 
taken part at the head of 10,000 men and could 
not in the long run resist the advance of Islam, 
particularly as Muhammadans by their wealth and 
education had attained influential positions in all 
the lands of the Mongol Empire, even in China, 
and had gradually superseded the Uighurs, the 
first teachers of the Mongols. A bitter feud thus 
arose between the Uighurs and the Muhammadans. 
Under Mongke-Khan (1251—1259) the governor¬ 
ship of all the lands of Khwarizm up to the 
Chinese frontier was entrusted to Mas^ud Beg, 
son of Mahmud Yalwadj, a native of Kh''arizm. 
Mas'ud-Beg is also mentioned by the Chinese as 
governor of Bishbalik. About the same time, 650 
(1252-1253) the Idikut was accused by Saif-al-DIn, 
who was living in Bishbalilf (probably as repre¬ 
sentative of Mas%d-Beg) of having given secret 
orders for the massacre of all Muhammadans in 
his land: the court, appointed by the Mongols to 
try him, found the prince guilty and he was exe¬ 
cuted in Bishbalik. Dj uwainI himself made a jour¬ 


ney to Mongolia (649—651) in the retinue of 
the Mongol governor of Persia, ArghHn-Agha and 
at least on his return journey visited Bishbalilf 
but he only gives his readers fabulous stories from 
Uighur sources, including one about the foundation 
of Bishbalik (cf. especially W. Radloff, Kudatku- 
bilik^ Introduction, p. xli etseq.'). He tells us nothing 
about the town itself, its extent etc. The other 
travellers who visited Bishbalik in the xii* cen¬ 
tury, such as the Chinese Cang-C^un (1221 cf. 
Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches^ i. 65) and 
Hethum, the King of Little Armenia (1255), tell 
us as little about the town. Bishbalik is never 
mentioned at all by travellers from western Europe 
in the Mongol period, although the road from 
Armalec (Almalik near Kuldja) to Cambalec (Khan- 
balik, i. e. Pekin), mentioned by Pegolotti (cf. 
Yule, Cathay., p. 288), Marignolli, (ibid., p. 338) 
and others must apparently have passed Bishbalik; 
according to Wassaf (ed. Hammer p. 29, Indian 
edition, p. 12) it took two weeks to go from 
Almalik to Bishbalik. 

We know still less of the later history and 
final destruction of the town. After the break up 
of the empire founded by Cingiz-Khan, the Idilfut 
succeeded for a period in holding an independent 
position between the kingdom of the Great Khan 
(China) and the Mongol Empire in Central Asia; 
about 1275 invasion from Central Asia was 
successfully repelled (cf. d’Ohsson, Histoire des 
Mongols, ii. 451 et seq.). 

According to the Chinese map of the year 1331 
(Bietschneider, Mediaeval Researches, ii. frontispiece) 
both parts of what had earlier been the Uighur 
Kingdom, i. e. Bishbalik as well as Kara-Khodia. 
belonged to the dominions of the sons of Caghatai 
[q. v.] During the wars between the latter country 
and the great Wian’s, the dynasty of the Idiljuts 
must have perished. These wars as well as the 
struggle between the sons of Caghatai were also 
fatal to the existence of the town. According to 
Muhammad Haidar, the author of the Tcc'rikh-i 
Raspldi (x'fi=xvi'h century) the land of Bishbalik 
belonged to Moghulistan, which stretched from 
the Lake of Balkhash [q. v.] to Bars-kul (the 
modern Barkul) on the Chinese frontier (Tc^rikh- 
i Rashldi, English trans., London, 1895, p. 365); 
like the other towns of this area, which are men¬ 
tioned in the xiiith and xiv'h century (Balasa|^un, 
Almalik etc.), Bishbalik had apparently by that 
time long disappeared. The Chinese also appear 
to have used the name Bishbalik in the xvil> cen¬ 
tury only as the name of a district. In the same 
century Buddhism appears to have been finally 
superseded by Islam in these lands. 

Even in the xv^h century mention is made of 
the first inroads of the Kalmucks on the lands 
of the descendants of Caghatai; all the lands of 
the eastern half of Central Asia were afterwards 
incorporated in the great nomad kingdom founded 
by the Kalmucks, which was not conquered by 
the Chinese till the years 1755— 1758 - This period 
was naturally not favourable to the development 
of cities and civic life; there was nevertheless, 
according to the map prepared by the Swedish 
lieutenant Renat during his residence among the 
Kalmucks (1716— 1733 , Carte de la Dzongarie, 
dressee par le Suedois Renat, St. Petersburg, 1881), 
in the district of the modern Gucen, a town ,B6r- 
bensin”, about which nothing else appears to be 
known. Gucen (Chin. Ku-c^6ng, Turk. Kiishang) 
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was only founded after the establishment of Chi¬ 
nese rule. (W. B\rthold). 

BISHR , a mountain in Syria, famous as 
the site of a “memorable battle"’ of the ancient 
Arabs, probably the modern DjEiiEL Bishri, a long 
chain running in a northeasterly direction from 
Palmyra to the Euphrates. R. Kiepeit's map shows 
a place-name Rehub in the centre of the Djebel ; 
Bishri. The battle of Bishr was also knorvn by ] 
this name and this corroborates the identification 
of Bishr with the Djebel Bishrf. - 4 n aqueduct 
brings the water from this range to Oriza. Akhtal 
describes Bishr as a place on the outermost 
western border of the area inhabited by the 
Taghlibiles. Khalid b. al-\ValId is said to have 
surprised them there on his march from the Trak 
into Syria. If, as can hardly be doubted, Akhtal 
was a native of Syria, we may locate his home 
in the district of Bishr. It was here that he was 
suddenly overwhelmed by the last outburst of the 
long and bitter feud, between the Kais and Tagh- 
lib, the “day” of Bishr. 

While with ‘Abd al-Malik, Akhtal had been 
unbounded in his praises of his fellow tribesmen 
at the expense of the Kaisites, he had specially 
directed his shafts against Djahhaf b. Hukaiin, a 
Sulaimite chief, celebrated for his hotheaded courage, 
an ill-advised provocation. Although Djahhaf had 
been early dragged into the feud between Kais 
and Taghlib, he appears to have lemained neu¬ 
tral at first. lie now swore to be revenged how¬ 
ever. With 1000 Kaisites he fell under cover of 
night upon the Taghlib! camp at Bishr; the men 
were put to the sword; even pregnant women 
were ripped open. 

A son of Akhtal, named Abu GhiySt, lost his 
life there. The poet himself owed his safety to 
his presence of mind alone; he pretended to be 
a slave and was allowed to go. Akhtal hurried 
from Bishr to Damascus to claim vengeance, 
djahhaf had to take refuge on Greek territory, 
but returned some years later on promising to pay 
the price of blood. 

Bibliography. H. Lammens, Le chanlrc 
cUs Omiades. p. 140—143; Akhtal, D'rwdn^ 10 
ct siq..^ 2S6; Barth in the Wiener Zeitschr. f. 
d. Kunde des Morgenl.., 1 90 1 , P- 8; Jg/tani, 
xi. 59 el rry.; Baladhori (ed. Ahlwardt), p. 238; 
Yakut, i. 631; Tabari, i. 2068, 2072 el seq.- 
Djarir, Naka^id (ed. Bevau), 401 el seq.., 507 
‘■f ^eq. (H. La.ume.nS.) 

BISHR B. AbI Khazim (or II.azim), a poet 
of the Ignorance [DJahiltyd) belonging to the 
tribe of Asad b. Khuzaima (fddmil.^ ed. Wright, 
4 ^ 19 ; I 33 i 7 i Kutaiba, Tabakdl^ ed. deGoeje, 
145 el seq.) He it was who carried to Harb b. Umaiya 
and the other Kuraishite chiefs assembled at the 
fair of ^Ukaz warning that al-BarrSd, the ally of 
Harb, had killed Urwa al-Rahhal of Hawazin. 
This enabled them to receive back their arms 
from “^Abd Allah b. Djudli'an and leave 'Ukaz 
before they were attacked by Hauazin in the 
war of the second Fidjar, uhich lasted during 
the years 585—589 A. D. Bishr was on friendly 
terms with Hatnn al-Ta^I, On one occasion al- 
NaVii^a ai-Dhubjani, '^Ubaid b. al-Abras al- 
Asadi and Bishr, journeying to visit al-Nu'man 
° ^ with an Arab tending some 

camels and asked for hospitality. The Arab, who 
was Hatim, killed for each a she-camel, because, 
he explained, he saw them to belong to diffe¬ 


rent tribes, and he wished his generosity to be 
known to each. According to this explanation 
Bishr could not have been of Asad, but was of 
Kuraish. When Aws b. Haritha was adjudged 
by al-Nu'man to be more excellent than his fel¬ 
low tribesman Hatim, Bishr satirized the former. 
Afterwards he was captured by some of the Tai’, 
but was rescued from their hands by Aws, in 
consequence of which Bishr wrote for every satire 
a panegyric. Eishr’s poetry was not free from 
defects. He and al-Nabigha are bracketed as being 
j two poets of the first rank who admitted the 
I fault called ikiv^ (or a misrhyme in the final 
' vowel of the line) into their verses. When the 
! fault was pointed out to them they did not return 
I to it. Bishr is also said to have been not always 
j accurate in his descriptive pieces, as when he 
gives a horse tw'o aortae (Itm Kutaiba, p, 146). 
His verses are frequently cited in illustration of 
uncommon uses of words {Hamdsa^ p. 247). Some 
of his poems are in praise of al-Harlth b. Hudjr 
(A'ilab al-Aghanl.^ xv. S7). He took part in the 
war between Asad and Tai'’ and was present with 
! his son Nawfal at the conclusion of the peace; 
and he mentions in his verses the day of al-Nisar, 
on which Asad and Dhubvan defeated Pjusham 
b. Mu'awiya. His verses are included among the 
lifufiid(iaityal,anA in the Diamharal al-^Arab.\l\i 
poetry contains many original ideas and curious 
figures, for example in his ode ending in niim. 
Bishr was killed as he was raiding the Beni WaTI, 
one of whom shot him with an aiTow in the 
breast, which caused him to fall from his horse. 
. 4 s he lay on the ground he composed some ver¬ 
ses, announcing to his daughter his death. 

Bibliography. In addition to the books 
referred to above, .see Freylag, Arabmn Pro- 
verbia and Caussin de Perceval’s Essai. 

(T. H. Weir.) 

BISHR B. al-Bara’, one of Muhammad’s Com¬ 
panions. In the year 622, Bishr took part in the 
second 'Aljaba where his father, al-Bara’ b. Ma'rur 
took part. 

He was famous for his skill as a bowman and 
took part in the battles of Badr and L'hud, the 
“Battle of the Ditch”, the campaign to Hudaibiya 
and the conquest of Khaibar. After the capitula¬ 
tion of the Jewish population of IChaibar in the 
year 7 (628), Bishr was poisoned by a Jewess 
named Zainab bint al-Harith, because she had 
lost all her male relatives in the war and wished 
to avenge their deaths. For this purpose she 
brought to the Prophet a slaughtered sheep which 
she had steeped in poison. Muhammad accepted 
it and invited some guests, including Bi.shr to 
share it with him. At the meal the Prophet at 
once saw what had happened from the unplea¬ 
sant taste and spat out the poison, but Bishr 
would not commit such a breach of good breed¬ 
ing and swallowed his portion. According to 
some authorities he died on the spot, while others 
say, not till a year later. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, iii. Part ii. lu 
et seq.\ Ibn Hisham (ed. W’iistenfeld), 309, 764; 
Tabari, i. 1583 el rr,/.; Ibn al-AthIr, Ch> 'onicon 
(ed. Tornberg), ii. 170; C'sd al-Ghdba., i. 183 
et seq.\ Caetani, Annali JelT Isldm.^ see Index. 

(K. V. Zettersteen.) 

BISHR B. Gh aiyath e. AbI Karima .abu 'Abd 
al-Rahman ai.-MarIsI, one of the chief MurdjPite 
teachers of his time. He w'as the son of a Bagh- 
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dad Jew and was enfranchised by Zaid b. al- 
Khattab. He studied jurisprudence with the Kadi 
Abu Yusuf and soon excelled in several branches 
of knowledge. He then devoted himself to the 
science of Kalam and adopted the opinion that 
the Kor’an was created, for which he was perse¬ 
cuted. He was a pious ascetic but found no ad¬ 
herents among good Moslems on account of his 
too public profession of the science of A'a/aw, 
which was then looked upon with suspicion. Abu 
Zor'a al-Razi says that he was a heretic, {zindlk'). 
He died in 218 A. H. (833). 

It was in the reign of al-Rashid, that the Mut'a- 
zilites first ventured to express openiy their 
doctrine of the creation of the Korean, which 
they had up till then only held in secret. The 
Caliph, hearing rumours of this, said “I have 
been told that Bishr al-MarisI holds that the 
Koran was created; by Allah, if Providence causes 
him to fall into my hands, I shali put him to 
death as 1 have never put any one to death”. 
Bishr therefore kept in concealment throughout 
the reign of al-Rashid, that is to say, for about 
20 years. After the death of this Caliph the situa¬ 
tion remained the same during the reign of his 
son Amin. It was only under the latter’s suc¬ 
cessor al-Ma^mun that the Mu^tazilite doctrine 
found favour with those in authority. 

ShahrastanI says that the theological views of 
Bishr b. Ghaiyath were cioseiy connected with those 
of Husain al-NadjdjSr. In opposition to other 
Mu'tazilites, they both heid that God wills for 
eternity, good or evil, belief or unbelief, which 
then must become manifest. 

Bislir did not believe in an eternity of punish¬ 
ment for believers, guilty of grave sins; the 
eternity of punishment is, according to him, ab¬ 
surd and contrary to justice. He teaches that 
faith presupposes affirmation both with the heart 
and with the tongue; to worship an idol is not 
in itself impiety; but it is a sign of impiety. — 
In juri.sprudence, Bishr was a follower of Abu 
Hanifa and adhered to the system of ra’y. 

Bibliography. M. Th. Houtsma, Zlr 5 //-yV/ 
over het Dogma.^ p. 79; W. Patton, Ahmed ibn 
Hanbal and the Mihna.^ p. 48; ShahrastanI (ed. 
Cureton), p. 63, 106, toy, 161; Abu'l-Mahasin 
(ed. Juynboll), i. 647 and note; Ibn Khallikan. 

(C.aRRA DE Vaux.) 

BISHR B. MarwaN b. al-Hakam, third son 
of the Caliph Mar wan and a Beduin woman 
of the Banu Kilab, from whom her son inherited 
his partiality for the Kaisites. Marwan had placed 
him under the tutelage of his elder brother “^Abd 
al-^AzIz, but Bishr left him to live with 'Abd al- 
Malik, when the latter became Caliph. In his early 
youth he had borne a banner at the battle of Mardj 
Rahit. On the death of Mus'^ab b. Zubair, “^Abd 
al-Malik appointed him governor of Kufa. He was 
fond of wine, musicians, and poets and was an 
artistic prince, feared oniy by deserters, whom 
he nailed to the pillory; his generosity and 
aft'abiiity earned him the warmest praises of the 
poets. The most famous of them, such as Okaisliir, 
■^Abd Aliah b. Zabir and Aiman b. Khoraim not 
to mention the triad AUital, Farazdak, and Dj arir, 
sung his praises at this epoch of the renaissance 
of literature. 'Abd al-Malik had given him, in ad¬ 
dition to the famous Fakih Radja’ b. Haiwa, one 
of his best and most faithful ministers, Rawh b. 
Zinba^, but Bishr was not long in freeing him¬ 
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self from their tutelage. After the deposition of 
Khalid b. Asid, Bishr, who was by this time in 
badh ealth, received the governorship of Basra in 
addition to that of Kufa, which he aiready held. 
Meanwhile the Azrakites had again taken the field. 
Bishr hated the able general Muhallab, who was 
ordered to suppress the revolt, and went so far 
as to order Muhallab’s chief lieutenant to cause 
his plans to miscarry. Thus hampered in his move¬ 
ments, the commander-in-chief lay in camp for 
several weeks opposite the enemy tiil Bi.shr died 
unexpectedly in the prime of life (74-75 = 694). 
The news of his decease was the signal for the 
soldiers to desert en masse. To improve the grave 
situation "^Abd al-Malik had to entrust the supreme 
command in the whole of Trak to the energetic 
Hadjdjadj. 

Bibliography. Ibn Sa'd, Tabakdt., v. 24; 
A gh ani., i. 13I, 134; vii. 52, 185 et seq.\ xii. 
42—45; xix. 33; XX. 122; Akhtal, Diwan.^ 
40 et scq.., 63 et seq..^ 173; Mas'^udl, Prairies.^ 
V. 254; Ibn Kotaiba, ’^Uyun al-AkhbSr., 207; 
Tabari, ii. 856; Ibn “^Asakir (Ms. Damascus), 
iii. 176—180; H. Lammens, Chant re des Omia- 
des, p. 165; Farazdak, Dhvdn (ed. Boucher), 

118, 166, 185. (H. L.AM.MENS.) 

BISHR B. Muh'AMiR, a Mufrazilite teacher, and 
Shaikh of the Baghdad school, flourished in the 
caliphate of al-Rashid (Mas'udl, Les Prairies iPor., 
vi. 373). ShahrastSnl (text, p. 44) enumerates six 
points on which this theologian differed from 
other Mu'^tazilites. It was he who first raised the 
question of tasvallud, also called tawlid (TePrl- 
fat)'^ there is tawlid when an action results from 
an agent acting through an intermediary, as in 
the case of a key which is held in the hand; the 
movement of the key results from the will of the 
agent through the intermediary of the hand. Some 
physicists, as ShahrastanI points out, had previously 
studied intermediate causes, but Bight brought 
this point of view into the study of morals and 
showed how the intermediary agent could modify 
an action and diminish the responsibility of the 
agent. Numerous discussions took place on this 
point and are given in the Mawakif (y>^. 116—125). 

Bishr also discussed the will in God, which he 
considered as a quality of his being, and a qua¬ 
lity of his action. He also studied important 
questions of theodicy; the justice of God as regards 
children; his providence regarding people who 
have had no knowledge of the revelation; the 
problem of optimism. Bishr did not agree that 
God could damn infants, for that would assume 
that they are capable of deserving rewards or 
punishment, which is absurd. He believed that 
people, who had never heard of the revelation, 
could guide their lives by the light of natural 
law. He also taught that this world of ours is not 
the best possible, that God was not bound to 
create the best but only to reveal himself to man 
at such time as he should think fit. 

(Carra de Vaux.) 

BISHR B. al-WalId b. 'Abd al-Malik, son 
of the Caliph Walld I, and an Umm Walad. His 
knowledge earned him the title of ’^Allm bani 
Marwan “the scholar of the Marwanid dynasty”, 
a title which a false reading sometimes gives to 
his brother Rawh b. al-Walld. He was leader of 
the pilgrimage in 95 A. H. and took part in 
several invasions of Asia Minor. As admiral of 
the Egyptian fleet, he landed in Thrace and ad- 
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vanced as far as Adrianople. The date of his 
death is not known. He married Sa'da, a divorced 
wife of Walid II, took part in the rising against 
this Caliph and was still alive after his assassi¬ 
nation. 

Bibliography. A short notice of Bi;d}r b. 
al-Walld is given by Ibn ‘.\sakir (Vol. ii. ofthe 
MSS. in Damaskus); Ibn Kotaiba, (Egypt, 

edit.) p. 123; Mas'udI, Prairies., v. 362; Ibn 
'Abd Rabbihi, '//•</, ii. 333; de Goeje. Fragm. 
hist, arab.., p. 12—14; Tabari, ii. 1270, 1787; 
Aghanl^ vi. 137. (H. Lammens.) 

BISHR al-H.afi (the “barefooted”) a famous 
.Sufi, born 150 (767) in Matersam, a village in 
the district of Marw. He bore the kunya Abu 
Nasr and the name of his father was al-Hitrith. 
His own home was in Baghdad, where he ga¬ 
thered round him a number of pious ascetics to 
whom he taught his doctrines. He died there in 
226-227 (841) and his tomb at the Bab Harb 
was for long a popular place of pilgrimage. 

Bibliography. Ibn Khallikan (ed. Bulak 
1299), i. 158; Sha'rani, Tabakat al-Kiibra., i. 
57 et seq.\ Farid al-Din “^Attar, Tadhkirat al- 
A'U’liya (ed. Nicholson), i. 106 et seq.\ al- 
Hiidjwlri, Kashf al-Mahdgiib (transl. by Nichol¬ 
son), 105 et seq. 

BISKRA, a t own and oasis in Southern 
Algeria in the department of Constantine; 5° 
42' East Long. (Greenwich) and 39” 27' North 
Lat. The oasis of Biskra, lying at the foot of the 
.-Vwras, at a height of 428 feet above sea-level is 
the principal oasis of the Ziban (cf. the article 
Zab). It extends for 3 miles along the Wad Biskra, 
has an area of 3200 acres and encloses 150,000 
palm trees. The native population is distributed 
over the villages of Msid and Dar al-Harb on the 
east, Ras al-Guerria, Sidi Barkat, Medjenish and 
Gaddesha on the west, which together make up 
“Old Biskra". The smaller palm-groves of Beni 
Mora in the west. Kora in the south, al-Aliya and 
Filiyash in the south-east are merely outlying 
portions of the main oasis. The modern town of 
Biskra lies above the oasis around the fort, which 
has been built by the French since their occupa¬ 
tion. Biskra has attained a certain importance 
as a winter resort since it has been connected by 
railway with Constantine (180 miles distant). It is 
the capital of an autonomous commune with 7357 
inhabitants, including 661 Europeans, (census of 
1906) attached to which is the military territory 
of Tuggurt uith 63,436 inhabitants, of whom only 
60 are Europeans, and an area of 540 square miles. 

Biskra appears to occupy the site of the Roman 
town of Vescera, one of the military stations for 
the defence of the Zab. The name Biskra itself, 
first appears in Arab authors, where it is men¬ 
tioned in connection with the suppression of a 
revolt of the population of the Ziban against the 
Aghlabid Emir Abu '"Abdallah Muhammad, called 
Abu ’ 1 -GharanIk, in 865 A.D. Biskra surrendered 
without resistance to the general Abu Khafadja, 
sent to put down the insurrection. In the time of 
the Hammadids, Biskra was ruled by a council 
of^ prominent men, among vrhom the Beni Rom- 
man, a family belonging to the town and deri¬ 
ving Its influence from the number of its members 
and the possession of almost all the neighbouring 
lands (Ibn Khaldun, Berberes, transl. by de Slane 

tv’ powerful. One of them, 

Ija far tried to make himself independent. At his 


instigation, Biskra rose against Buluggin bin 
Muhammad. This revolt was harshly suppressed, 
Biskra was taken by assault, Dja'far taken prisoner 
and put to death in the KaLa of the Beni Ham- 
mad, whither he had been taken with his accom¬ 
plices. The government of the town then passed 
into the hands of the Beni Sindl, who succeeded 
in keeping the Flilali Arabs in check and at the 
same time remaining faithful to the Hammadids 
till the overthrow of this dynasty by the Almohads. 

Biskra was then at the height of its prosperity; 
al-BakrI {Description de PAfriqiic., transl. by de 
Slane, pp. 129 et seql) describes it as “a large and 
beautiful town”. It possessed a chief (“Djami'”) 
mosque, and several smaller mosques and baths, 
and was surrounded by a wall and a ditch beyond 
which were extensive suburbs. The inhabitants, who 
were for the most part Malikites, were of a mixed 
race {Miiwalladuet) resulting from the fusion of 
Berbers with descendants of the Romans, while 
around the town lived people of Berber stock of 
the tribes of Sedrata, Maghrawa etc. The pursuit 
of knowledge was held in great esteem there. 
Al-Bakri concludes by praising the fertility of the 
soil, the beauty of the palm-groves and the quality 
of the dates of which certain kinds in the Fatimi 
period were reserved for the exclusive use of the 
sovereign. 

On the fall of the Hammadid dynasty, Biskra 
passed under the sway of the Almohads. Vahya 
b. Ghaniya, however, succeeded in taking it in 
1201 (1598). We again find him in possession of 
it 23 years later (621—1224) but he evacuated it 
on the approach of an Almohad army, which occu¬ 
pied and plundered the town. On the break-up of 
the Almohad Empire, Biskra fell to the Hafsids of 
Tunis. The real masters of the town in the xiii'h 
and xiv'h centuries were the Mozni, the chiefs of 
an Arab family of the tribe of Latif, who had 
come to the Zab at the Hilali invasion. Settling 
at first around Biskra, the MornI soon entered 
the town, forced their way on to the council and 
entered into competition with the Beni Romman. 
The quarrels which broke out among the princes 
of the Hafsid house gave the Mozni an opportu¬ 
nity to overthrow their rivals. Fadl b. Mozni took 
the side of the Emir Abu IshaV, who had rebelled 
against his brother, the Caliph al-Mustansir, and 
opened the gates of Biskra to him. Forced to 
flee, he followed Abu Ishak to Spain, where this 
prince had taken refuge on being defeated. Be¬ 
coming sovereign of Tunis on the death of al- 
Mustansir, Abu Ishak recompensed the fidelity of 
Fadl by giving him the governorship of the Zab. 
Enraged at the triumph of their enemy, the Beni 
Romman caused him to be assassinated (1284 = 
683). His son Mansur, who was then in Tunis, 
was thrown into prison where he remained for 
seven years. The revolt of Abu Zakarlya, who 
proclaimed himself lord of Constantine and Bougie 
(Bidjaya), turned the fortunes of the Mozni. Man¬ 
sur, who had managed to make his escape, received 
the governorship of the Zab, brought this region 
again under the rule of the king of Bougie (Bidjaya) 
and drove the Beni Romman out of Biskra. He 
overcame the “Marabuts“, who rose in the Sudan 
at the instigation of the Sharif Sa'^ada and was 
the real master not only of the Zab, but also of 
Hodna, the Awras and Wargla. He quarrelled 
with Abu ’ 1 -Baka, king of Bougie, and taking up 
arms against him besieged Constantine, but came 
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to terms with him again: he soon quarrelled with 
the Hafsids again and fought with them till his 
death in 725 (1325). His son and successor “^Abd 
al-Wahid, was assassinated by his brother Yusuf. 
The latter stirred up a new rising of the Marabuts 
and succeeded in turning towards the Wed Righ, 
a Hafsid army sent to enforce the authority of 
the Sultan of Tunis in the Zab. 

Hostile to the Hafsids, he showed a lively 
sympathy with the Marlnids and cordially wel¬ 
comed Abu ’ 1 -Hasan when the latter undertook 
his campaign against the Hafsids in 1347 (748). 
He supplied assistance to Abu Tnan at the siege 
of Constantine but on the final defeat of the 
Marlnids he again went over to the Hafsids. His 
successor Ahmad was likewise very powerful, 
although he had to reckon with the enmity of 
the Arab chiefs settled in the Ziban. 

From this period to the xii^h century we have 
no information regarding the history of Biskra, 
but it is probable that the bonds which bound 
the Zab to the kingdom of Tunis were gradually 
loosened. At the beginning of the xvi'!! century 
Biskra appears to have been completely freed from 
Hafsid authority and to have remained indepen¬ 
dent for thirty years. In 1541 the Turks made 
their appearance in the south. Hasan-Agha took 
Biskra, placed a garrison and built a fortress there. 
The real representative of Turkish authority how¬ 
ever was the Shaikh al-'Arab chosen from the 
Bu-'Aokkaz, one of the more important families 
of the district. The influence of this family ulti¬ 
mately aroused the suspicions of the Turks and 
in the xviii'h century Salah, the Bey of Constan¬ 
tine, set up a rival family, the Ben Ganah. 
Exposed to the rapacity of the Turks and the raids 
of the Arab tribes, Biskra rapidly declined. Early 
in the xvi^h century, Leo Africanus (ed. Schefer 
Vol, iii., vi. 351) notes the poverty of its in- 
habitant.s. Biskra, according to the accounts of 
the Arab travellers al-'Aiyashi (1662) and Mulay 
Ahmad (1740), continued to retain some of its 
importance owing to the richness of the oasis 
and its position as a commercial emporium. In 
the second half of the xviiidi century the town 
was abandoned; the inhabitants dispersed over 
the oasis and built the villages which we now 
find. Down to the time of the French occupation 
there still survived a minaret of the ancient town 
but at the present day there are only some shape¬ 
less ruins left. 

From 1830—1840 the possession of Biskra was 
disputed between Farhat b. Sa'id representing 
the Bu-‘^Aokkaz, and the Ben Ganah, supported 
by Ahmad, the Bey of Constantine. After having 
tried from 1831—1837 to get the French to inter¬ 
fere on his behalf, Farhat decided to call in 'Abd 
al-Kadir,^The Emir took advantage of the occasion 
to set up a Caliph, al-Husain b. “^Azzuz, at Biskra. 
But in 1138, the Ben Ganah, seeing that Ahmad 
Bey’s cause w'as definitely lost, submitted to the 
French. On the 2'’d March 1840 they put the 
caliph appointed by 'Abd al-Kadir to flight at 
Salson and in the following year rid themselves 
of Farhat. Anarchy however only ceased with 
French rule. On the 21st March 1844, the Due 
d’Aumale occupied the town: on the I2‘1‘ May 
of the same year, in consequence of the massacre 
of the little body of soldiers which he had left 
there, he installed a permanent garrison and built 
a fort. Biskra then became the chief place in a I 


circle under the command of a superior officer, 
entrusted with the task of administrating the coun¬ 
try w'ith the aid of native chiefs and thus became 
the base of military operations in the south of 
Constantine. (G. Yver.) 

BISMFLLAH. [See basmala, p. 692]. 

BISTAM (also Bastam, now usually pronounced 
Bostam) a town in the Persian province of Kho- 
rasan (on the slopes of the Alburs), at the nor¬ 
thern extremity of the great desert; Long. 55 ° 
East (Greenw.) and Lat. 36° 30' north. During 
the caliphate, Bistam was the most important 
place in the district of Kumis, next to Damaghan 
(the capital). Bistam was apparently founded by 
Bistam, a maternal uncle of the Sasanian king, 
Khusraw II. Parwiz who was appointed governor 
of Khorasan, Kumis, Djurdjan and Tabaristan, after 
the overthrow of the rebel Bahram Cobln, assumed 
the regal title and ruled for about six years 
(590—59S) till he was overthrown. The newly 
founded town received its name from Bistam (Middle 
Persian Wislahma^ modern Persian Bistahtn). On 
this Bistam cf. in particular Nbldeke, Gesch. der 
Araber und Perser zur Zeit der Sasaniden (Lei¬ 
den, 1879), P- 96 ^ 478—487; A. v. Gutschmid 
in Zeitschr. d. Dentsch. Morgenl. Ges.^ xxxiv, 
748; Marquart, Erdnsahr =2 Abhandl. d. Gotting. 
Ges. d. fViss., N. F. iii. N". 2 (1901), p. 71. 

Bistam lies in a valley surrounded by hills 
through which flows a river from the Alburs 
mountains and brings a plentiful supply of water 
to irrigate the surrounding land with its numerous 
gardens. In the middle ages, the fine apples which 
grew here were particularly famous and these, 
known as the Bistam! variety, as Yakut tells us, 
were exported in large quantities to the 'Ira^. 
Yakut further describes Bistam as a large town 
with numerous market-places; he specially men¬ 
tions the very extensive palace crowning a hill, 
said to have been built by the Persian king 
Shapur (Sapor) II. as well as the famous tomb 
of the great Sufi Abu Yazld al-Bist 5 mi [See 
baYAzId, p. 686], The present mosque with the 
shrine of the saint dates from the beginning of 
the xviiiili centui-y; on this sanctuary cf. Houtum- 
Schindler in the yourn. of Roy. Asiat. 1909, 
p. 161-192; Sarre gives an illustration in the 
Zeitschr. der Ges. fiir Erdk.., 1902, p. no. 

Bistam also possesses some other graves of 
saints as well as several mosques; a wall forti¬ 
fied with many round towers surrounds the town. 
The number of inhabitants at the present day is 
estimated at 7000. In the middle ages, Bistam 
held an important position as junction for the 
North Persian caravan traffic. It has for several 
centuries yielded pride of place in this respect to 
j ShahrPd, situated two hours’ journey to the south- 
i west (which is never mentioned by the mediaeval 
I Arab geographers), where the important routes to 
I Teheran, Meshhed and Astarabadh now cross one 
! another. The decline of Bistam through the change 
; in trade routes has been accompanied by a corre- 
! spending revival of Shahrud (which now has about 
I 8000 inhabitants). 

Bibliography. Bibl. geogr. Arab. (ed. de 
Goeje), passim; Yakut, Mu^^am (ed. Wiisten- 
feld), i. 623 and Wustenfeld’s translation in 
the Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges..^ xviii. 
p. 471 et seq.\ Ibn Batuta (ed. Paris), iii. p. 82; 
Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate 
(1905), p. 3^5 tt seq.'j Ritter, Erdktinde., viii. 
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339 — 34 ' ) D- Mordtmann in the Sitz.-Ber. 

d, bavr. Akad. d. IViss.^ tShg, p. 5^6 5^0 

gives” the Travels of Fraser und Ferrier in the 
years 1822 and 1845: Prellberg, Persien^ cine 
hist. Landschaft (Leipzig, 1891), p. 24. 

(M. Streck.) 

al-BISTAMI, "Abd al-Rah-Man b. Muhammed 
B. 'All B. Ahmad ai.-HanafI ai.-HurufI of Antioch, 
a mystic, who, in addition to numerous mystical 
works, also wrote on history and biogiaphy. The 
most important is the great encyclopaedia 
svTiih al-AIiskiya f i dawatih al-yiekkiya. He lived 
in Cairo and Brusa where he died in 858 = 1454- 
Cf. Brockelmann, Gcsch. dcr .Arab. Litt.. ii. 231 
et scq. 

al-BISTAMI, 'Ala’ al-DIn 'AlI b. Muham¬ 
mad, called Musan'NIFEK, “the little author’", on 
account of his early debut in the field of lite¬ 
rature, born in 803 (1400-1401) in Bistam, settled 
in Turkey in 848 (1444-1445) where he died in 
875 (1470-1471). At the request of Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad II, he issued a Fatvd, which annulled 
the capitulation granted to the king of Bosnia by 
the Grand A’izier Mahmud and, either out of ser¬ 
vility or religious fanaticism, offered to execute 
the sentence of death on the king with his own 
hands and actually cut his head off. — al-Bistami 
composed numerous works in .Arabic and Persian, 
including a commentary on Zamakhshari’s Kash- 
shaf. He was a descendant of Fakhr al-Din 
al-RazI. 

Bibliography'. Hammer, Gesch. dcs osman. 
Reiches.^ s. Ind.; Su'd al-Uin, Tadj al-Tasoarikh.^ 
i. 496. _ (Cl. Heart.) 

al-BISTAMI, BayazId. [See uayazId, p. 686.] 
al-BISTAN i. [See al-bustanT.] 

BISTi (p.) “Twenty-piece”, a small Persian 
coin (according to Vullers’ Le.xicon Pcrsico-Latiniim 
= viginti denarioli) of the value of '/j Mah- 
mudi. In the modern coinage to Dinars make a 
Eisti and 1000 Bisti a Toman, the Bistl is there¬ 
fore jibout equal in value to the tenth of a penny. 

BISUTUN, a mountain about 20 miles east 
of Kirmanshah, on the road from Baghdad to 
Hamadan. 

The name appears in Greek sources (Ktesias 
quoted by Diodorus Siculus and Isdoros Charax) 
as TO BayiVra.ov o'fo; and in the earlier Arab 
authors, such as Hamza al-isfahani and al-Kh''a- 
riznii, as Baghistan (or Baghastan). This form 
goes back to an old Persian Bagastana, i. e. “Place 
of the Gods” and as Baga was particularly Mithras, 
it may be presumed that this mountain, one of 
the most beautiful in North Western Iran, was in 
ancient times the site of a cult of Mithras. The 
early mediaev.al form (Bahistan, Bihistiin) and the 
modern Bisutun (Blsitun) have regularly deve¬ 
loped from the ancient name. Even the mediaeval 
Arabs and Persians no longer understood its ety¬ 
mology. As the place lay on the great military 
road to Khorasan it is repeatedly mentioned in 
itineraries. High up the mountain in a ravine, is 
the great monument of the victory of Darius the 
Great, and at the foot a relief commemorating a 
victory of the .Arsakid Gotarzes, one of the very 
few .Arsakid rock-reliefs, winch has however been 
almost destroyed by a modern niche with a Per¬ 
sian insciiption. These sculptures caused the Mu¬ 
hammadans to regard the mountain as one of the 
wonders of the world. Those writers, who follow 
Abu Zaid al-Balkhl. 


the sculptures, which is however not very clear 
and is confused with a description of the neigh¬ 
bouring Sasanian sculptures of Tak-i Bustan 
(Khusraw II Parwez with his horse Shibdiz, the 
work of Kattus b. Sinimmar). In Ibn Hawkal we 
find a curious explanation of the Darius relief 
and the nine “kings of falsehood” as a teacher 
and his pupils, the bow of Darius being taken 
for a whip in the hand of the teacher. The great 
trilingual inscription of Bisutun, in Babylonian, 
Elamite and Old Persian, gave the key to the 
decipherment of the Babylonian cuneiform to Sir 
Henry' Rawlinson and laid the foundations for the 
study of Assyriology. 

Bibliography. Hamza (ed. Gottwaldt); al- 
Kh"arizml (ed. van Vloten), p. i:i ct seq.'^ Bi- 
blioth. Geogr. Arab. (ed. de Goeje), i, 195 et seq..^ 
203; ii. 256, 265 et scq.', iii. 396 et seq., 401; 
V., 255; vii. 166; Yakut, s. v.; Abu "l-Fida (ed. 
Reinaud), p. 71; Hamdallah Mustawfi (ed. le 
Strange), s. Index; Le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 187-188; Barbier de 
Meynard, Diettonnaire de la Perse, s. v.; J. F. 
Jones, Memoirs in the Selections from the 
Records of the Bombay Goiivernment, 1857, 
(with H. Rawlinson); Ch. Texier, VArtnenie, 
Plates 62—68; Flandin & Coste, Voyage en 
Perse, i. Plates, 16—19, and Text, Vol. i. Chap, 
xxviii; H. Rawlinson, in the Journ. of the 
Royal As. Soc., x and xi (1847) and xiv. (1853) 
and in the foiirn. of the Royal Geograph. 
Soc., ix. 112—116; G. N. Curzon, Persia and 
the Persian Question, i. 563—566; F. Spiegel, 
Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, p. 143—148: 
F. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik, 2. ed. 
(1906), p. 36* et seq.', F. H. Weissbach, in 
Pauly- IVissowas Realcnzyklopadie, 4'i> Half vol. 
colum. 2769—2771; and Kcilschrifttexte der 
.Achdmeniden (Leipzig, 1910), p. 8—79; F. Sarre 
and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Plates 
xxxiii—XXXV, Text, p. 189—198; L. W. King, 
The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius the 
Great on the Rock op Behistun in Persia, 
London, 1907; A Guide to the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum 2, 
London, 1908, pp. 102—105, Plate xxviii. 

(Ernst Herzff.ld.) 

BITIKCI, an Eastein Turk! word for “writer” 
from the verb bitimek “to write”. The root is de¬ 
rived by Shiratori [Sinologische Bcitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der Turkvolker, ii. St. Petersburg, 1902 
p. 16) and more recently by Radloff {Alttur- 
kische Studicn in the Bulletin de PAcad., 1911) 
from the Chinese pit “a paint-brush”. Like the 
Japanese and Coreans many peoples of Central 
Asia also first learned the art of writing under 
Chinese influence; among the linguistic evidence 
in confirmation of this fact, Shiratori adduces the 
Hungarian betii. The Chinese notices quoted by 
this scholar show that in Eastern Asia even 
in the time of the dynasty of Topa Wei (386—■ 
558 A. D.) the words Pi-teh (apparently for 
bitik, script) and Pi-tehcen, the name of an office 
(probably for bitikci) were known. The words 
bitimek “to write” and bitig (sic) “writing” are 
already found in the Orkhon inscriptions, while 
the title bitikci (according to Radloff, Worter- 
buch, iv. 1346 pidikci) first appears in the Ku- 
datku-bilik. The Mongols, in later times (xiii* 
century) took over this title from their teachers 


give a short description of ! the Uighurs: in the historical sources and docu- 
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ments of the Mongol period the form bitkuci ap¬ 
pears alongside of bitikii. (VV. Barthold.) 

BIT LIS. [See bidlIs, p. 714]. 

al-BITRUDJI, Nur al-DLn' Abu Ishak, called 
Alpetragius by European authors, a Hispano- 
. 4 rab astronomer, pupil of Ibn Tufail, flourished 
about 600=1200 A. D,; Suter, Die Mathcma- 
tiker und Astronomen der Amber \ Abhandl. cur 
Gesch. der math. Wiseens..^ x. p. Iji; d\ach- 
triige in Heft xiv. p. 174. 

BIZERTA, in the Arab authors: Benzert, a 
town on the northern coast of Tunisia, about 40 
miles to the N. E. of Tunis; 9° 53 ’ East Long. 
(Greenwich) and 37^ 17' N. Lat., Population 
35,000. Bizerta lies between the sea and a lake 
which runs 11 miles inland and covers an area 
of 35 square miles. The location of Bizerta, com¬ 
manding the strait between Sicily and the African 
coast, renders its position of the highest strategic 
importance. 

Bizerta occupies the site of the Phoenician town of 
Hippo-Diarrhytus (It. Hippone Zarito, Ar. Benzert). 
It became a Carthaginian possession, was next taken 
by the Romans, and made a colony under .'\ugustus. 
It was laid waste by the Vandals and again in the 
year 41 a. H. (661-662 A. D.) sacked by Mu'awiya b. 
Hodaidj. After being temporarily regained by the 
Byzantines, it was finally taken from them at the 
same time as Carthage by Hasan b. al-No‘man. In 
the third century .A. H. it is mentioned by Ibn 
Hawkal as the capital of the maritime province 
of Setfuia (HjtjiLzM), although it was by that time 
almost entirely abandoned and in ruins. (Ibn Haw¬ 
kal, Description de VAfriqtie., transl. by De Slane 
in the Journ. Asiat.^ 1842, p. 179). It recovered 
however from its decadence, for in the time of al- 
Bakrl it was surrounded by a stone wall, had a 
Hjami' (mosque) and several bazaars and was 
the centre of a considerable trade in fish. Above 
the town rose a castle which served as a refuge 
to the inhabitants against the incursions of the 
Byzantines {Riim) and also as a monastery (ribUt') 
for those who wished to lead a devotional life. 
The roadstead then bore the name of “Road¬ 
stead of the Dome”, Marsa 'l-Kubba (al-Bakri, 
Description de I'Afrique.^ ed. de Slane, p. 47 ct scq.\ 
transl. do., p. 129). Idrisi also tells us that Bizeita 
was a busy commercial town. The town however 
suffered much from civil wars and the invasions 
which devastated Tunisia. As a result of the 
Hilalr invasion it fell into the hands of an Arab 
adventurer named al-Ward al-Lakhmi, who ni.ade 
himself independent in it. It submitted to ‘,\bd 
al-MiCrain in 1160, and later in 1202-1203 
occupied by the Almoravid Yahya ibn Ghaniya. 
Bizerta remained in a stagnant condition till the 
xvi'h century in spite of the arrival of the Moors 
from .Andalusia who there built the “suburb of 
the Andalusians”. I.eo Africanus describes it as 
“a small town the inhabitants of which are poor 
and wretched” (Leo Africanus, Description dc 
rAfrique.^ iii. Bk. V. ed. Schefer, p. 129). 

As in all the other harbours of the Barbary 
states, the corsairs increased in numbers in the 
xv'l" century and later to such an extent that the 
Christian Powers had to take steps to put a stop 
to their raids. A Franco-Genoese expedition led 
by the Archbishop of Salerno appeared before 
the town in 1516 without being able to take it. 
In revenge as soon as Khair al-Din had made 


himself master of Tunis 1534, [cf. the article 
KHAIR al-dIn] the Bizertines hastened to throw 
off the Hafsid suzerainty and to submit to him. 
But in the following year Charles V, after the 
capture of Tunis, took Bizerta also and placed a 
garrison there. He at once dismantled the fortifi¬ 
cations which were soon afterwards rebuilt by the 
Spaniards, vr'ho added another, the ‘Fort of Spain’, 
which still exists. Spanish rule only ended here 
in 1572, when Bizerte was finally occupied by 
the Turks. Throughout the xvii’b century, Bizerta 
was one of the most notorious strongholds of the 
Barbary pirates. The corsairs, who sailed from this 
harbour, in spite of the ships of the Knights of 
Malta, were not afraid to ravage the coasts of 
Sicily and Italy and to attack vessels of the chief 
powers in Christendom. The bagnios of Bizerte 
held as many as 20,000 Christian captives. It 
was not till the end of the xvii'-f century that 
France, after fruitless negotiations, decided to 
resoit to force and Bizerta was bombarded by 
Duquesne in 1681 and 1684. The same causes 
in the xviil'h century brought about renewed 
bombardments by a French squadron under the 
command of .Admiral De Boves (4'h and 51b July, 
1770) and by the Venetian .Admiral Emo who 
almost completely destroyed the town in 17S5. 
The suppression of piracy and the silting up of 
the harbour brought about the decline of Bi¬ 
zerta in the xix*h century. It was only a wret¬ 
ched little town straggling along narrow channels 
almost filled up with sand, when the French 
troops occupied it on the May 1881, at the 
beginning of the Tunisian campaign. 

Since the establishment of the French protecto¬ 
rate, Bizerta has been quite transformed by nu¬ 
merous improvements. The old canal was partly 
filled up and a new canal, navigable by ships of 
greater tonnage, dug between the sea and the 
lake, a commodious outer harbour built, large 
buildings laid on the shores of the lake and an 
arsenal built at Sidi “^Abd Allah, 10 miles from 
the sea. Strong forts were erected on the sur¬ 
rounding heights to defend the town. Finally a 
new town v\'as laid out between the old town 
and the canal, which developed very rapidly al¬ 
though the increase in population and trade has not 
yet quite fulfilled the expectations of its founders. 

Bibliography. Archiduc Louis Salvator, 
Bicerte.^ son passe., son present et son avenir 
(Paris, 1900); R. C. Castaing, Bizerte. Sou¬ 
venirs du passe. {Rev. Maritime, 1900); Le 
nouveau port de Bizerte (Paris, 1903); C'v Han- 
nezo, Bizerte', Revue Tunisienne, 1904 and 1905. 

(G. Yver.) 

BLIDA (Bulaid.a), a town in Algeria (de¬ 
partment of Algiers) with 29,000 inhabitants of 
whom 6,000 are Europeans. It is built on the 
southern edge of the plain of Mitldja at a height 
of 770 feet. The Wed el-KebIr (Wadi ’ 1 -Kabir) 
runs through the town, bearing to the Shifa the 
waters of the Djebel ‘Abd al-Kadir, the highest 
peak of the .Atlas in this part of .Algeria. It is 
surrounded by gardens and orange-groves. 

Blida is a town of modem origin, the foundation 
of which is not earlier than the x’h century of the 
Hidjra. According to the legend it was founded 
by a celebrated Marabut of that period, Sidl Ahmad 
al-Kabir. .After numberless wanderings, this sacred 
personage is said to have settled in the valley of 
a Wadi, called Wed al-Rummara (Wed Sidi .Ahmad 
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^ 1 -Kabir or briefly the Wed al-Kabir, as it is now 
Called). A group of disciples settled around him; 
next came Andalusian refugees who had been 
driven out of their original settlements in Tipara 
by the attacks of the Kabyls of Shenua and forced 
to seek refuge at the foot of the Atlas. At the 
request of the Marahut, the tribe of Ulad Sultan 
granted the new-comers the land required to build 
their dwellings on. The Beglerbeg of Algiers, 
Khair al-Din, who had come to see Sidi Ahmad 
al-KabJr while these things were going on, decided 
to build a mosque, a bath, and a public bake¬ 
house, around which the Andalusians grouped 
their dwellings. This agglomeration of buildings 
received the name of Blida or “little town” (942 
A. H.). The town flourished rapidly and the sur¬ 
rounding land was soon covered with gardens, 
mainly owing to the efforts of the Andalusians 
who introduced the cultivation of the orange into 
this country and taught the natives the methods 
of irrigation practised in Spain. 

Under Turkish rule, Blida became part of the 
Dar al-Sultan^ that is to say, of the territory 
administered directly by the Dey of Algiers, who 
was represented in it by a governor or hakim of 
Turkish origin. A detachment of Janissaries formed 
a garrison there. The population, composed of 
Andalusians, Moors, Jews and Mzabites was famous 
for its easy-going and pleasure-loving disposition. 
Sidi Ahmad bin Vusuf, in one of the epigrams 
which are attributed to him, said that Blida ought 
not to be called Blida (“little town") but Wrida 
(“little rose”). Severer censors branded it with the 
name J^alfba^ (“prostituted”) on account of the 
license which prevailed there. The caravan-leaders 
of the south for whom Blida was the centre for 
the exchange of merchandise between the Tell and 
the Sahara, found great facilities for enjoyment 
there; the Ra’is, enriched by the proceeds of their 
piratical expeditions and the great Algerian officials 
had country-houses here and brought large retinues 
to the town. Officials who had fallen into disfavour 
were interned here and led quite an endurable 
exile. The prosperity of Blida was affected only 
by visitations of nature; the plague swept through 
it on several occasions in the xvii‘h and xviii'li 
centuries and earthquakes wrought great havoc in 
it. The most disastrous was that of 1827, which 
almost entirely destroyed the town. The inhabitants 
at first thought they would rebuild it some distance 
away but they gave up this project and rebuilt 
it on the original site. 

After the occupation of Algiers by the French 
(1830) Blida remained for some years independent, 
administrated by its Hakims. Bourmont appeared 
before the town in July 1830 but went no farther. 
Clauzel entered it, after a fiercely contested battle 
on the 19th November of the same year but eva¬ 
cuated it a few’ days later; the Due de Rovigo 
sacked it in 1832 but did not stay any time there. As 
a result of the treaty of the Tafna, which recognised 
France’s occupation of the Mitidja, Marechal Valee, 
to put a stop to the intrigues of 'Abd al-Kadir, 
placed his troops around the town and then, in 
18391 decided on its effective occupation. Since 
then Blida has remained peaceably under French 
rule It was severely affected by another earth- 
quake m 1865, and only a few fragments of its 
Muhammadan buildings have survived. There has 
owever been but little change in the life of the 
many traditions and ways of living 


natives and 


have been preserved, which are now being studied 
and collected. 

Bibliography. Trumelet, Blida (Algiers, 
1887, 2 vol.); Desparmet, La poesie populaire 
actuelk a Blida {Actes du XIV‘ Congr'es In¬ 
ternational dis Orientalistes.! Part iii. (Paris, 
1907); do., Contes populaires sur les Ogres., re- 
cueillis a Blida (2 vol. Paris, 1909). 

(G. Yver.) 

BOABDIL =: Aboabdillah = Abu ‘^Abdallah 
Muhammad XI, the last king of Granada 
(887—897 = 1482—1492), son of 'All Abu T- 
Hasan (= Mulai Hasen = Mulahacen; 866—887 = 
1461—1482), was called El Rey Chico (“The 
Little King") by the Spaniards and by the people 
of Granada el-Zogoybi (“the Poor Devil” cf. Dozy, 
Supplement s.v.‘. while his uncle the Pretender 

Muhammad XII b. Sa'd (890—892 = 1485—1487) 
was called al-Zagal = al-Zaghall (“the Valiant”; 
cf. Dozy, ibid.). Boabdil dethroned his father in 
887 (1482) but the latter regained it from 888— 
890 (1483—1485). M. J. 'b\u\\er {Die letzten Zeiten 
von Granada) was the first to write the true history 
of the last days of Granada, which has been so 
much interwoven with legend, from contemporary 
Arabic and Spanish documents (even .\ugust Muller, 
Der Islam, ii, 678, follows too closely the legend 
“z/ ultimo sospiro del Aforo '). More recently M. 
Caspar Remiro has carefully sifted fact from fiction, 
cf. his Documentos drabes de la corte Nazari de 
Granada {Revista de Archives, Bibliotecasy Museos, 
1910); iiltimos pactos y correspondencia intima 
entre los Reyes Catblicos y Boabdil sobre la entrega 
de Granada (Granada, 1910); Entrada de las Reyes 
Catblicos en Granada al tempo de su rendition 
in his recent Revista del Centro de estudios histbricos 
de Granada y de su reino (Granada, 1911, 7—24). 
Barges erroneously believed he had found Boabdil’s 
grave in Tlemcen, while he really died in exile 
in Morocco. (C. F. Seybold). 

BOBASTRO, a ruined mountain fortress 
in Andalusia. After Casiri and Conde Bobastro 
had been confused with the Babastro in Aragon 
and also with Huescar in the extreme north east 
of the province of Granada Dozy thought {Re- 
cherches I, 323—327 and Histoire des Musnlsnans 
195)1 it ought to be identified with the 

ruins of the ancient Municipium Singiliense Bar- 
bastrense (Singilia Barba), the modern el Castillon 
near Teba, w’est of .Antequera in the upper Gua- 
dalhorce valley. Simonet more correctly seeks to 
connect it with Estebanez Calderon between Ante- 
quera, Ardales and Casarabonela in Las Mesas de 
Villaverde, i i/j leagues north east of the modern 
Carratraca, at an almost inaccessible height, sheer 
above the Middle Guadalhorce. After 267 (880-881) 
this rocky retreat was the impregnable refuge of 
the rebel Omar Ibn Hafsun [q, v.]. 

Bibliography. Cf. in particular Simonet, 
Historia de los Mozdrabes de Espana, p. 173 
et seq. (where however we should read N.E. 

[—N.O.] instead of N.O. [=N.\V.]). 

nrs/'UA Seybold.) 

BOGHA AL-K.ABZR, Bogha, the elder, a Tur- 
IS general under al-Mu^tasim and his 
successors, won a name for himself in various cam- 
paips, in which he held the supreme command, 
against the Bedums around al-Medina in 230(844- 
S 45 )i against the Armenians in 237 (851-852) 
against the Byzantines in 244 (858) etc. At the 
time of the assassination of the Caliph al-Muta- 
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wakkil in 247 (861) he was away from court, but 
returned immediately to the palace and after the 
death, which took place very soon after, of the 
Caliph al-Muntasir raised al-Musta'in to the throne 
in 248 (862). He died in the same year. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 

1174 et seq.-, Ibn al-AthIr (ed. Tornberg), vi. 

317 et seq.\ Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen.^ ii. 

299 et seq. ; Thopdschian in Mitteil. des Semi¬ 
nars fur orient. Sprachen 8, 2, p. 121 et seq. 

BOGHA al-Sharabi, also called Bogha al-Saghir 
(Bogha the younger), likewise a skilful general, 
defeated the rebels in Adharbaidjan in the reign 
of al-Mutawakkil. It was he who led the 
conspiracy against this Caliph and brought about 
his assassination. During the brief reigns of al- 
Muntaslr and al-Musta'Tn, all authority really was 
in the hands of Bogha and his confederate Wasif. 
When Musta'ln was forced to abdicate in 252 
(866), Bogha was to receive the governorship of 
al-Hi^az, but the new Caliph al-Mu'^tazz tried to 
deprive him of it and finally succeeded. In 254 
(868) Bo^a was taken prisoner and beheaded. 

Bibliography. Tabari (ed. de Goeje), iii. 

1348 et seq.\ Ibn al-Athir (ed. Tornberg), vii. 

28 et seq.\ Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen., ii. 

356 e/ seq. 

BOGHAR (BoghAr = Abu Ghar ?), a small 
town in Algeria (department of Algiers) about 
50 miles from Medea (Lamdiya) on the left bank 
of the Shalif, at a height of 2800 feet above sea- 
level; the population is 2386 of whom 2041 are 
natives. The situation of Boghar, the “Balcony of 
the South” on the borders of the plateaus, on the 
natural road, formed by the Shalif where it enters 
the Tell, which is followed by the nomads on their 
migrations, has always been of the highest strategic 
importance. The Romans had a military station 
here. ‘Abd al-Kadir built a fortress which was 
destroyed by General Baraguay d'Hilliers on the 
23'’d May 1841. The French have built a fort and 
other extensive buildings for military purposes. 

Boghar is a place of modern origin. Five miles 
to the east on the right bank of the ^alif at a 
height of 3700 feet is the ancient village of Bokharl 
(incorrectly called Boghari), a market for the na¬ 
tives of the plateaus, the native quarter of which 
begins to resemble the Sahara Ksar (cf. the des¬ 
criptions of Fromentin, Un ete dans le Sahara 
[1872] p. 25—35, and Maupassant, ru/ef/[1884] 
p. 31—33). According to the legend, Bokhan was 
founded by a saint of the same name. About 1830 
a Marabut of the Madanlya order, named Si Musa 
b. Hasan, won a great following in this di.strict 
and even attempted some years later to use his 
influence to supplant ^.\bd al-Kadir. He was de¬ 
feated by the Emir however and after the defeat 
of his subordinate Si Kuuider by the French, the 
power of the Madanlya was at an end. The Sha- 
dhallya-DerkSwa took its place, owing mainly to 
the influence of Sidi “^Adda b. ^ulam Allah and 
the activity of Shaikh al-Mi'snm (1825—1883). 
The latter founded an important zawiya in Bokharl 
which is now however in a state of decay (cf. A. 
Joly, Etude sur les Chadouliyas'. Revue Africaine. 
1906 and 1907). 

Bokharl is the chief place of an autonomous 
commune with 4299 inhabitants (of whom 3387 
are natives) and of a “mixed commune” of 1079 
square miles with 33,587 inhabitants of whom 
32,295 are natives. (G. Yver.) 


BOGHAZ (T.) “Ravine”, “gully” (literally 
“strangling” from the root bogJC) hence in geo¬ 
graphical names “pass” or „strait”. It is particu¬ 
larly applied to the Thracian Bosporus (KhalidJ-i 
Kustantiniye\ a strait 18 miles long and from 600 
to 3,500 yards broad with 7 bays and 7 promon¬ 
tories. The various parts into which it is broken 
up, together form the boghaz-ici., “the interior of 
the Bosporus”. This runs from the heights of the 
Serai cape and Scutari up to the Black Sea. It 
separates the European coast from the Asiatic 
and is traversed by two lines of steamers which 
start from the bridge of boats at Kara-K'bi be¬ 
tween Stambul and Galata. A third service crosses 
and recrosses the Bosporus in zigzag and links up 
the two shores {dilen^i vapor “steamboat for 
picking, up”, sometimes translated wrongly as 
“Beggars’ boat”). Passengers land from the steamers 
by wooden piers at the various stations of which 
the following is a list (from south to north). On 
the European coast: KaSa-Ta-sh, Beshik-Tash, Orta- 
K'oi, Kuru-Ceshme, Arnaut-K>oi, Bebek, Riimili- 
Hisar, Emirgian (Mir-G>un), Stenia, Yeni-K'bi, 
Therapia, Boyiik-Dere, Mazar-burnu, Yeni-Mahalle; 
on the Asiatic coast: Scutari (special service) 
Kuzghundjuk, Beylerbey, Cengel-K'bi, Wani-K'oi, 
KandlUi, Anadolii-Hisar, Kanlydja, Pasha-baghce, 
RiPatpasha mahallesi, Beikoz, Anadolu-Kawak (ser¬ 
ved from the European coast). The villages above 
these limits are not served by steamboats (Rnmili- 
Kawak, and the two Fanaraki). The ruins of the 
fortresses on the European and Asiatic sides (Rumili- 
Anadolu-Hisar) recall the siege of Constantinople; 
the former, built by Sultan Muhammad II (1452), 
who wished the plan of the building to repre¬ 
sent his name, the same as that of the Prophet, 
in Arabic letters; it was built in less than three 
months by six thousand workmen and received 
the name of BoghSz-Kesen, “cut-throat”; the second 
was built earlier by Bayazid I Yildirlm on the 
ruins of a temple of Jupiter Urius (GUzeldje- 
Hisar). It is at this point that the current which 
carries the waters of the Black Sea into the Sea 
of Marmora is at its strongest, whence its name 
of Shaitan Akyntisi “The Devil’s Stream”. The 
Bosporus is a favourite resort during the heat of 
summer for the people of Constantinople ; its shores 
therefore present a continuous succession of houses 
and palaces built on the very edge of the sea ( Ea/i, 
Sahil-Khane) as far as Mazar-Bumu and Beikoz; 
there are numerous beautiful walks here, G6k-Su 
(Sweet waters of Asia) Khunkiar-Iskelesi, Kestane- 
SUyu (Valley of Roses Sari-yar). 

Bibliography. Hadjdji-Khalfa, Dpihan- 
numa., p. 664 (map, p. 672); Sa'd al-Din, Tadp 
al-Tawdrikh.^ Vol. i. p. 148; Baedeker, Con¬ 
stantinople., pp. 130—137. (Cl. Huart.) 

B0GHAZ-K»6I, a vi llage in Asia Minor 
near Sunghurlu, formerly the capital of a Kaza 
(in the Wilayet of Angora, Sandjfik of Corum). 
The ruins of Pterium “the City of the Medes” 
were found here by Texier on the 28‘h July 1834, 
It has Hittite monuments. Since the summer of 
1906, important excavations have been carried on 
there by H. Winckler. 

Bibliography. J. Garstang, The Lands 
of the Hittites (1910), Chap. IV; V. Cuinet, 
La Turquie cTAsie., i. 302; Mitteilungen der 
deutschen Orientgesellschaft., 35. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BOGHDAN, the Turkish name for Mol- 
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davia, borrowed from that of its founder Boghdan 
I Dragosli (1352). Stephen the Great had gained 
a victory over the Turks at Racova (1475) but 
in the following year he was in turn defeated in 
the White Valley (Vaiea Alba). In alliance with 
the Turks he laid waste a part ofPolandin 1498; 
but a year later he threw off the suzerainty of 
the Ottomans. In alliance with the Poles and 
Hungarians, he repelled another invasion in 
1499. On his death-bed (2'iJ July 1504) he ad¬ 
vised his son Boghdan to submit to Turkey (Treaty 
of 1511). During the siege of Vienna in 1529. 
Peter Raresh offered the suzerainty of Moldavia 
to Sultan Sulaiman and went to Sofia to take 
the oath of allegiance; as he was accused of in¬ 
triguing with Ferdinand, king of Hungary, and of 
having taken part in the assassination of Aloisio 
Gritti, Sulaiman decided to make war on him. He 
left his capital on the nth Safar 945 (Tuesday 
gth July 1538), was joined at Jassy by Sahib-Girai, 
Khan of the Crimea, burnt the town and set 
out in pursuit of Raresh who had taken re¬ 
fuge in Transylvania. After the surrender of Suc- 
zawa the Sultan summoned an assembly of boyards 
who elected Stephen, brother of Raresh to take 
his place. Stephen embraced Islam and surren¬ 
dered Budjak at the mouth of the Dniester to the 
Turks. Peter Raresh, who had been living in 
Pera, obtained a firman for himself, which reesta¬ 
blished him in power. His son Elnas 11 , accused 
of having brought about the defeat of the Otto¬ 
mans by Martinuzzi in 1548, was deposed and his 
place was taken by his brother Stephen, who 
was soon afterwards assassinated (1552). He was 
the last of the Boghdanids. The T urkish garrison 
of Jassy was massacred in a popular rising on 
the t3ih November 1594. Muhammad III made 
the province a Pashalik and gave it to Dja'far, 
but by the treaty of Carlsberg (1595), it became 
a dependency of Hungary; it was conquered in 
1600 by Michael the Wallachian. Moldavia which 
had hitherto been governed by native princes, 
now fell a prey to the cupidity of intriguers who 
purchased the governorship which was sold to the 
highest bidder: the Saxon Jankul (1580), the 
Croatian Gratiani (1619), the Pole Barnowski (1626), 
tbc Greek Alexander Elias (1630). This state of 
affairs lasted till it 15 (1703) when Sultan Ahmad 
III allowed the boyards to choose one of their 
number as Hospodar; they unanimously elected 
Michael Rakoviza, son-in-law of Constantine Can- 
temir (governor from 1685 to 1693 and father 
of the historian) who was invested by the Porte 
on the 22''ii Djumada I = 30! October. From 
1716 on, it was the Greek families of Phanar 
who supplied princes to Moldavia as well as to 
aUachia: Ghyka, Maurogordato, Callimaki, Mu- 
rusi,^ Vpsilanti. Alexander Ypsilanti obtained a 
firman from the Porte in 1774, which abolished 
a portion of the charges of the ra'‘is and regu¬ 
lated the taxes. In 1781 Russia installed a Consul- 
General at Jassy as “Censor of the conduct of 
the Princes and fixed the tribute to be paid at 
115,000 piastres. The fruitless insurrection led by 
another Ale.xander Ypsilanti, son of Constantine, 
m 1821, Hd the Ottomans to occupy Moldavia 
with a military force and to establish there a 1 
native Hospodar, Sturdza (igth October 1822). The ' 
treaty of Adnanople (14th September 1829) be- ' 
tween Russia and Turkey established the inde- ' 
pendence of Moldavia and Wallachia under Hos- i 


podars elected for life, who had only to pay 
tribute (Michael Sturdza 1834—1843, Gregory 
. Ghyka 1849—1856). The two provinces {ntemU- 
. kefai/i) were reunited to form the principality, 
I (Cuza 1861; Charles of Hohenzollern elected by 
■ plebiscite Stfi April 1S66), then the kingdom of 
Roumania and were definitely recognised as in¬ 
dependent by the Treaty of Berlin (Article 43). 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BOGRA, a district of Ind ia, in Eastern 
Bengal: area 1,359 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 854,533, 
of whom no less than 82 *>/q are Muhammadans, 
being the highest proportion in the province. 

Bibliogr afhy. Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BOHORAS (Bohras, Buhrah), a M uham- 
madan sect in Western India, (mainly of 
Hindu descent), for the most part Shfas of the 
Isma'ili sect, and belonging to that branch of it 
which upholds the claims of al-Musta'li (487— 
495 = ^094— I loi) to succeed his father al-Mustan- 
sir, in the Fatimid Caliphate of Egypt, in oppo¬ 
sition to his brother Nizar, whose adherents (the 
ancient Assassins) are represented in India by 
the modern Khodjahs [q. v.]. The name Bohoras 
denotes “traders”, (fiom the GudjarStl vohorvn 
‘to trade') and records the occupation of the ear¬ 
liest converts to Islam; the appellation, however, 
is not confined to Musulmans, and in the census 
of 1901, 6652 Hindus and 25 Djains returned 
themselves as Bohoras. The number of Musul- 
man Bohoras was 146,255, of whom 118,307 
resided in the Bombay Presidency. They fall into 
two main groups the larger of which, belonging 
to the mercantile class, is Shfa (with the excep¬ 
tion of the I)ja‘fari Bohoras, who are Sunni); the 
other, composed of peasants and cultivators of 
the soil, is Sunni. 

Some of the Shfa Bohoras claim to be des¬ 
cended from refugees from Arabia and Egypt, 
but the majority are of Hindu origin, their an¬ 
cestors having been converted by Isma'llI mis¬ 
sionaries. The first of these is commonly stated 
to have been called Abd Allah and to have been 
sent from Yaman by the Imam of the MustaTl 
Isma til sect, to have landed in Cambay in 460 
(1067), “ttd there to have initiated an active pro¬ 
paganda. But other accounts give Muhammad ‘All 
whose tomb is still reverenced in Cambay, as 
the name of the first missionary in India, (ob. 
532=1137). The Calukya Dynasty of AnahilS- 
vaija was then ruling over Gudjarat and the Is- 
maTli missionaries seem to have been allowed by 
the Hindu government to carry on their propa¬ 
ganda without interruption and with considerable 
success. In 1297 the Hindu kingdom came to an 
end and for a century Gudjarat remained more 
or less in subjection to Dihli. Under the inde¬ 
pendent kings of Gudjarat (1396—1572) who fa¬ 
voured the spread of Sunni doctrines, the Bohoras 
were on several occasions exposed to severe per¬ 
secution. ^ 

Gp to 946 (1539) the head of the sect re¬ 
sided in Yaman and the Bohoras made pilgri¬ 
mages to him there, paid tithes, and referred their 
disputes for settlement; but in 946 Yusuf b. 
Sulaiman migrated from Yaman to India and set¬ 
tled in Sidhpur (a town now in the Baroda State). 
About fifty years later, a schism occurred after 
the death, in 1588, of Da‘ud b. ‘Adjab Shah, the 
then head of the sect. The Bohoras of Gudjarat 
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chose as his successor, Da’ud b. Kutb Shah, and 
sent news of the appointment to their co-religionists 
in Yaman; bat the latter supported the candida¬ 
ture of a certain Sulaiman, who claimed to be 
the rightful successor in virtue of a formal man¬ 
date from Da'ud b. '"Adjab Shah, (This document 
the Sulaimanis assert to be still in their posses¬ 
sion). Sulaiman came over to Gudjarat, but found 
his claim rejected by all but a small number of 
Bohoras; he died in Ahmadabad, where his tomb 
and that of his rival, Da'ud b. Kutb Shah, are 
still reverenced by their respective followers. Those 
who recognise his claim are called Sulaimanis 
and their Da'i resides in Yaman, but he has a 
representative in India in the city of Baroda. 
The number of the Sulaimanis is now very small; 
the majority of the Bohoras (about 130,000 in 
number) are Da^udls, and their head Mulla or 
Da‘^1 has been residing in Surat since the latter 
part of the 18th cent.; his decisions on both 
religious and civil questions are held to be final; 
discipline is enforced by fines and grievous offen¬ 
ces are punished by excommunication. The Da'udis 
are said to subscribe a fifth part of their income 
to the head Mulla, as well as pay other dues, on 
the occasions of birth, marriages etc. The head 
Mulla has a deputy Mulla attached to every Da’udI 
settlement of any importance. 

Two insignificant secessions from the Da’udis 
may be mentioned, — (i.) the 'Aliya Bohoras, 
who in 1624 supported the claims of '.\li, the 
grandson of Shaikh Adam, the head Mulla, in 
opposition to Shaikh Taiyib, whom Shaikh .Adam 
had nominated as his successor; — and (ii.) the 
Nago.shls, who broke away from the 'Aliya sect 
about the year 1789; their name is derived from 
their doctrine that the eating of flesh is sinful. 

The Bohoras keep their religious books secret, 
and only a few unimportant books of prayer have 
been published e. g. ^ahlfat al-^alat (partly in 
Arabic, partly in Gudjarati). Among still unprinted 
books of this sect may be mentioned Da^im al- 
islam and al-Hakli'ik^ which contain an exposition 
of the doctrines and rites of Islam according to 
Shl'a theology, and accounts of the Bohora Da'ls 
and their sayings. 

The Ilja'farl Bohoras are mainly descended from 
the Da’udl Bohoras who became Sunni in the reigns 
of Muzaffar Shah (1407—1411) and succeeding 
kings of Gudjarat, but they have received acces¬ 
sions to their number from Hindu converts. They 
derive their name from a saint named Saiyid 
Ahmad Dja'far Shlrazi (i5''» cent.), whose des¬ 
cendants they reverence as their spiritual guides. 

Bibliography: Nur All.ah b. Sharif al- 
Shushtari, Madjalis al-Mti’minin (Madjiis-i du- 
wum, ad fin.); 'All Muhammad Khan, Mir^at-i 
Ahmaiii^ ii, 87 (Bombay, 1307); A. K. Forbes, 
Bds Aldld^ or Hindoo Annals of the Province 
of Goozerati i, 343-344 (London, 1856); Gazet¬ 
teer of the Bombay Presidency^ Vol, ix. Part 
ii, p. 24 sqq. (Bombay, 1899); D. Menant, Zrr 
Bohoras du Guzarate {Revue du Monde Mnsul- 
mati^ x,_465 sqq.). (T. W. Arnold.) 

BOHTAN (Buhtan), the name of a Kur¬ 
dish district south of the Lake of Van. 
The name is applied to the whole district between 
the Tigris and the Bohtan-su and the (little) Kha- 
bur, which flows into the Tigris at Me gh ara (about 
42° 20' East Long Greenw.). This area which is 
separated from the surrounding country by large 


rivers has the form of a triangle with unequal 
sides, the base of which is the Bohtan-su and the 
sides the Tigris and the Hiabur, continued by a 
line to Sano. In the north, Bohtan is bounded by 
Shirwan, in the south by the district of Zakho, in 
the west by Tiir 'Abdin and in the east by 
Hakk(i)ari. 

The Bohtan-su or -cai (the socalled Eastern 
Tigris) which takes its name from this district, in 
which it rises, falls into the western or main Ti¬ 
gris (al-Shatt) a few miles below Til (31° 50' East. 
Long. Greenw.) after receiving the waters of the 
Bidlls-cai [cf. the article BlDLls] from the north, 
about 10 miles southwest ofSi'ird; on the confluence 
see Lehmann-Haupt, op. cit., i. 337 et seq.\ the 
source of the Bohtan-su (in the Kaza Norduz) was 
first definitely located by the explorations of R. 
Wunsch in 1883. The Arab geographers call the 
river the Wadi ’I-Zarm; cf. M. Hartmann, op. cit., 
p. 65 et seq. 

Bohtan is a geographical, not a political division. 
Like Shirwan and Tur 'Abdin it finds no place 
in the Turkish administrative division of the 
country. There has never been a Wilayet or Kaza 
of Bohtan; even when one is, as sometimes happens, 
mentioned in Oriental works, it is merely due to 
a carelessness of expression. All the places which 
go to make up Bohtan belong to one of three 
modern administrative districts, Arwah, Dj azlra 
and Shirnak. The inhabitants however know only 
the name Bohtan for the area as above defined. 

The modern pronunciation of the name is usually 
Bohtan; European travellers and .American mission¬ 
aries in particular also write Bootan and Bottan; 
Modern Syriac: Botan and Botan. The original 
form of the word however was Bokhtan; for the 
best authorities (Baladhorl. p. 176; Yakut, passim, 
e. g. s. V. Abif Bdz and Diurdhakil : SJjaraf al- 
Dfn's Chronicle of the Kurds')^ always write the 
name of the people as Bukhtaiya. This is also 
true of the Syriac authors {Bukhtdve)\ for the 
latter see Tuch in the Zcitschr. d. Deutsch. Mor- 
genl. Ges. i. p, 59. The name is derived from 
the Bokhtl-Kurds, who have been settled here for 
centuries and were at an earlier period the ruling 
race. Noldeke, (op. cit.,) and H. Kiepert {Lehrb. 
der alt, Geogr.,^ 1878, p. 81) agrees with him, 
suggested that this widely branched tribe might 
be identified with the nixTvei; whom Herodotos 
HI, 93 mentions along with the Armenians. M. 
Hartmann (op. cit., p. 103) regards this identifi¬ 
cation as doubtful on account of the difference in 
the labials. 

The name of the district Bohtan or Bokhtan 
never appears in the medi.eval Arab geographers 
(only as above mentioned the name of the inha¬ 
bitants); in its place we find Zawazan which 
has a somewhat wider denotation; Yakut says of 
it; “It is a fair province (kUra) among the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, Khilat (.Akhlat, q. v.), Adhar- 
baidjan, Diyarbakr and Mawsil (Mosul); the inha¬ 
bitants are Armenians but there are also some 
Kurdish tiibes”. Among the latter he mentions the 
Bashnawl- and the Bokhtl-Kurds, to whom belonged 
all the strongholds in this extensive area; Djur- 
dhakll was the most important town of the Bokhtl- 
Kurds and the residence of their ‘king’. 

The area of the whole of Bohtan is about 2300 
square miles. Hyvernat and Muller-Simonis, who 
travelled through it in 1887, before the last Arme¬ 
nian troubles (in which many settlements were 
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destroyed) estimated the number of towns and 
villages at 300, which would give a population 
of about 40,000. M. Hartmann gives a list of 269 
place-names of which about 230 may be claimed 
for Bohtan with certainty. The most important 
towns have naturally always heen on the banks 
of the main rivers, e. g. Bazabda (the modern Dja- 
zTrat ibn “^Omar), Finik and Si'^ird (Se'^ort), which 
is now the largest town in Bohtan (cf. Lehmann, 
op. cit., i. p. 334), although strictly speaking it 
lies outside of it. The .'^rab geographers mention 
also amongst others: Ardumusht, Alki, the famous 
mountain fastness of DergulT, etc. The inhabitants 
at the present day are mainly Kurds,who, according 
to Lehmann, belong to 10 different tribes, of whom 
the chief of Shiiwa-Kurds bears the title of Boh- 
tan-Agha, i. e. Lord of Bohtan. There are also 
Armenians and Nestorians. 

Bohtan is as yet comparatively unexplored; the 
accounts of most of the travellers of the xix'l* cen¬ 
tury (among whom may be mentioned: J. Rich, 
Layard, Sandreczki, Socin, Cernik, Sachau, Muller- 
Simonis, Lehmann-Haupt and Belck) are as a rule 
very scanty: their accounts also deal almost exclu¬ 
sively with the banks of the Tigris and the Boh- 
tan-su, the area visited by them. Wiinsch (1883), 
Maunsell and H. Burchardt (1894) alone have 
penetrated into the interior of the country. Except 
for a not very extensive plain between the Tigris 
and the Khabiir, the whole of Bohtan is covered 
by wild and lofty mountains; this enormous moun¬ 
tain system was, however, till lately a terra in¬ 
cognita and was usually represented on maps by 
Djebel Djudi [q. v.] (12,000? feet high), the 
mountain on which the ark rested according to 
primitive Mesopotamian and later Muhammadan 
tradition. 

Regarded from the purely geographical stand¬ 
point, Bohtan belongs to Armenia. In history, 
however, this district, inhabited from the earliest 
times by nomads, has always been a sort of con¬ 
necting link between the Semitic south and the 
Indo-Germanic north, and has been loosely attached 
sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, 
as a sort of frontier province, while it has often 
been completely independent. Turkish authority 
in Bohtan was not at first rigidly enforced. Even 
after the battle of Caldiran (1514) the Kurdish 
chiefs enjoyed almost unlimited authority in their 
inaccessible mountain castles; it was not till the 
middle of last century that the Porte began gra¬ 
dually to put a check on the independence of the 
Kurdish princes and to bring their lands directly 
under the sway of the Sultan. 

M. Hartmann has given a valuable topographical 
and historical study of Bohtan (see Bibliography). 
What he gives is not exactly a systematic account, 
but rather the materials for the preparation of one, 
consisting mainly of lists of places compiled from 
I. the Kurdish-Arabic dictionary of al-KhalidI 
(Stambul, 1310); 2. the Arab geographers, chiefly 
\ akut; 3. the Kurdish chronicle {Sharaf-nama) of 
Sharaf al-Din (died 532= 1137), edited by Velia- 
minof-Zernof (St. Petersburg, i860—1862); 4 the 
official Turkish year books; 5 - Ibe accounts of 
European tiavellers. In a supplement he also gives 
a fairly important itinerary (written in modern 
Syriac) published in 1852, by two Syriac priests 
of tTmi(a). There is still much valuable and little 
explored material for the history of Bohtan in 
Armenian and Syriac literature. 


Bibliography. Yakut, Mu^djam{pi. Wiis' 
tenfeld), ii. 57, 957, s. v. Djurdhakll and Zawa- 
zanu; Ritter, Erdkunde.^ ix. 706 e/rry.; Roediger 
and Pott in the Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde des Mor- 
genl... iii. p. 9 (on the Bohtan-Kurds); Noldeke, 
Neusyrische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1868), p. xviii. 
note 2 (on the name Bohtan); Wunsch in Peter- 
mann's Geogr. Mitten..^ 1889, p. 115 e/ seq.., 
139 et seq.\ MaunseU’s route and map in The 
Geographical Journal.^ iii (1894), p. 81 et seq.', 
Hyvernat and Muller-Simonis, Vom Kaukasus 
zum persischen Golf (Mainz, 1897), p. 236 et 
seq.'. M. Hartmann, Bohtan, in the Mitteil. der 
Vorderasiat. Ges., i. 1896, N'’. 2, p. 85—144; 
ii, 1897, N“. I, p. I —103 (continuous pagina¬ 
tion of both parts; p. i—163; Bibliography: 
p. 147—149); Lehmann-Haupt, Armenien einst 
und jetzt, i (Berlin, 1910), p. 334 et seq. 

(M. Streck.) 

BOKTOR (Bocthor), Elias, an Arabic phi¬ 
lologist, bom of Christian parents on the 12th 
Apiil 1784 in Siut, served as a dragoman in the 
French army during the Xapoleonic expedition 
and accompanied it to France on its retreat, was 
appointed Professor of Modern Arabic at the Bi- 
bliotheque du Roy in 1818 and died on the 26 th 
September 1821. He compiled a Dictionnaire 
Franfais-Arabe, published by Caussin de Perceval, 
2 voll., Paris, 1827—1829, 2nd edition, ib. 1848. 

Bibliography. Biographie Universelle, Iviii. 
Suppl., p. 408; Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, 
vi., 314; Brockelmann, Gesch. d. ar. Lit., ii. 
479. _ (C. Brockelmann.) 

BO LAN, a mountain-pass in Balotistan, see 
above p. 625. 

BOLI, a town in Asia Minor on the Boli-sa, 
a tributary of the FilyasEai (Billaeus), capital of 
a Sandjalj in the Wilayet KastamQni with 10,796 
inhabitants. The name appears to be an abbreviation 
of Claudiopolis, the ancient Bithynium. The site 
of the latter town is to be sought for in Eski 
Hisar about one hour’s journey to the east of Boli. 

Bibliography. '^Ali Dj ewad, Dpoghrafiya 
loghdti, 215; Cuinet, La Turquie ePAsie, iv. 
507 et seq.\ Pauly-Wissowa, Realenc. der Klass. 
Altertumswiss., s. v. Bithynion. 

BOLOR DAGH, see the article pamir. 
bolCk, a Turkish word, properly meaning 
“division” {boi to separate), group or troop. 
Since the reforms, it has been the name applied 
to a company of infantry (about a hundred men) 
commanded by a captain {yUz-bashi)^ and to a 
squadron of cavalry. The boliik-emini is the farrier- 
sergeant. It was also the name of one of the 
three divisions of the corps of Janissaries, com¬ 
posed of sixty-one orta (“regiments”), of which 
thirty were distributed throughout the provinces, 
while the others were quartered, as a garrison, in 
Constantinople. Those who composed it were called 
b'oluk-lu or boiuk-khalki. The register for the year 
1033 (1624) gives 12,768 men as the effective 
strength of this division. Bolukat-i-erba^a “the four 
squadrons” was the name given to four companies 
attached to the corps of sipahs and silihdars which 
were themselves subdivided into boluk^ the leaders 
of which were called boluk-bashi. These bolukat-i- 
erba^a were the oldest body of cavalry in the Em¬ 
pire; they were originally raised by Orkhan and 
at first numbered 2,400 men but the number gra¬ 
dually rose to 16,000. This corps having become 
notorious for its unruly conduct, was reduced to 
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its original number by Muhammad IV and incor¬ 
porated in the sipak and silihdar. From its insti¬ 
tution this body had always been entrusted with 
the duty of guarding the Standard of the Prophet 
(sanJJak-i sharif). 

Bibliograp hy : Barbier de Meynard, Diction^ 
naire turc-frangais^ Vol. i. p. 346 5 M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau de PEmpire Ottoman^ Vol. vii. p. 266, 
3^37 364 seq.\ A. Ubicini, Lettres sur la 
Turquie-^ Vol. i. p. 443, 451; A. Djevad-bey, 
Etat militaire ottoman^ Vol. I, p. 28^ 33, 144. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

bOlOk-ba^i, an officer in the Ottoman army 
under the old regime^ “captain of a squadron” 
commanding a boliik or squadron of the sipah 
and silihdar cavalry. The fourth general officer, 
commander-in-chief of the sipahs was called Bdsh- 
hdluk-bashi. 

Bibliography. M. d’Ohsson, Tableau de 
rEmpire Ottoman.^ vol. vii. p. 364. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, a province in 
western India, with its capital at Bombay city 
[q. V.]. It stretches from Sind, through Gudjarat, 
to the Konkan, with a landward extension across 
the Ghats into the Dakhan and the Carnatic. 
Comprised within its limits are the Portuguese 
possessions of Goa, Daman, and Diu, and also 
the state of Baroda. The settlement of '^Aden at 
the mouth of the Red Sea is politically a part 
of Bombay. It differs from other provinces in that 
more than one third consists of native states. 
Including these, the total area is 188,745 sq.m.; 
total pop. (1901), 25,424,235. For its history 
under Muhammadan rule, see the separate articles 
guoIARat, dakhan and sind. The more important 
Muhammadan states at the present time are Khair- 
pur [q. V.] in Sind, Djunagarh [q. v.] in Kathiawar, 
Cambay [q. v.], Palanpur [q. v.] and Radhanpur 
[q. V.] in Gudjarat, and ^andjlra [q. v.] in the 
Konkan. Though the whole of the province was 
at one time under Muhammadan rule, it was from 
the Marathas that the British acquired it, with 
the exception of Sind [q. v.]. Of the total population 
in 1901, Muhammadans numbered 4,567,295, or 
l8°/o; but if Sind be excluded, the number falls 
to less than 2 millions, and the proportion to 
7%. While in Sind the proportion of Muhamma¬ 
dans is as high as 76'’/.,, elsewhere it exceeds 10°/^ 
only in Bombay city, in two districts of Gudjarat 
and two districts of the Carnatic. This uneven 
distribution shows that Islam never made much 
way among the Marathas of the Dakhan, though 
they were for nearly four centuries under Muham¬ 
madan rule. As throughout India, the vast majority 
are Sunnis, estimated at 97'^/o. The Shi'a sect is 
represented by the Khodias [q. v.] (50,837) and 
the Bohoras [q. v.] (118,307). The latter belong 
to two distinct classes; a wealthy commercial com¬ 
munity in Bombay city and other trading centres, 
and a group of agriculturists in Gudjarat, who are 
Sunnis and not ShTas. The sect of Ahmadlyas, [q. v.] 
founded in the Pandjab by the late Ghulam Ahmad 
of Kadian, is said to have made 10,000 converts 
in Bombay. Of other communities or races, Memons 
numbered 97,000, BalocI 543,000 (mostly in Sind), 
Arabs 262,000, Pathans or Afghans 170,000, 
and Mughals only 28,000. Apart from the pros¬ 
perity of Sind, there is no reason for thinking 
that the Muhammadans increase faster than the 
rest of the population. 


Bibliography: Census Reports for 1872, 
1881, 1891, and 1901; Sir. J. M. Campbell, 
Bombay District Gazetteers (Bombay, 1877 — 
1901); Imperial Gazetteer of India. Provincial 
Series. Bombay Presidency. (Calcutta, 1909). 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BOMBAY CITY, an island on the W. 
coast of India, now connected by causeways 
with the mainland, capital of the presidency 
of the same name, chief sea port of India, and 
centre of cotton trade and manufacture. Area, 22 
sq. m.; pop. (1901), 776,006. The census was 
taken in time of plague, and a special enumeration 
in 1906 gave a total of 977,822, The name is 
undoubtedly derived from MumbadevI, a Hindu 
goddess whose shrine is still worshipped. The 
island, though commanding the only safe harbour 
for large ships in all India, hardly figures in 
history until 1661, when it was ceded to Charles 
I by the Portuguese as part of the dowry of 
Catharine of Braganza. In 1668 it was granted 
by the king to the East India Company, and in 
1687 the headquarters of the company, were trans¬ 
ferred to Bombay from Surat. 

Of the total population in 1901, Muhammadans 
numbered 155,747, or 20°/„. They include represen¬ 
tatives of all the races that have embraced Islam: 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, Afghans, Malays, and 
Africans. Three classes of traders are specially 
numerous and influential — Memons, Bohoras, and 
Khodjas. Their dealings are chiefly with the Persian 
Gulf and Zanzibar, but they do not shrink from 
visiting Europe and the British colonies for trade 
purposes. They are scarcely less prominent in 
finance, in industrial enterprise, in charitable works, 
and in the municipal administration. Other special 
classes are Nawaits from the Konkan, descendants 
of Hindu women by Arab fathers, originally sailors 
but now a wealthy community; Arab horsedealers, 
conspicuous by their national dress; Sidls or Afri¬ 
cans, some of whom have been long settled on the 
west coast; and Djulahas, who come to the cotton 
mills from as far as northern India. The Djamr 
Masdjid dates only from 1802; but the oldest 
Muhammadan monument is the tomb of Shaikh 
'All Paru, built about 1431 and repaired in 1674, 
which is the scene of an important annual fair. 
The celebration of the Muharram festival in 
Bombay not seldom results in riots between Sun¬ 
nis and Shi'as. 

Bibliography. Census Reports for 1872, 
1881, and 1901; Sir J. M. Campbell, Materials 
tosoards a Statistical Account of the Town 
and Island of Bombay (Bombay, 1894); S. M. 
Edwardes, The Rise of Bombay {Qocslas.'j 1902); 
J. M. Maclean, Guide to Bombay. 

(J. S. Cotton.) 

BONA (French Bone), a town on the Al¬ 
gerian coast in the department of Con¬ 
stantine, situated at the mouth of the Sebus 
on the western shore of the gulf of the same 
name, which lies between Cape Garde in the west 
and Cape Rosa on the east. The town is built 
between the sea and the wooded heights, which 
form the outer buttresses of the massif of the Edough 
It is called Bona by the Arab geogra¬ 
phers and 'Annaba by the natives. 

The population (census of 1906) is 42,934 of 
whom 16,457 are French, 11,880 foreigners, 1662 
Jews and 12,935 natives. 
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The modern town of Bona is about i miles 
from the site of Hippone {Iliffo hounded 

by the Phoenicians, conquered by the Carthaginians, 
and then held by the hing^ of Numidia, Hippo 
was annexed to the Roman province of Africa 
on the defeat of Jugurtha. Under the Empire it 
attained a high degree of prosperity and after j 
the spread of Chiistiamty became one of the re- | 
hgious centres of the country. Councils assembled 
here in 393. 395 and 426 D.: Saint Augustine 

was Bishop of it. Taken by the Vandals in 430, 
it was occupied in the century following by the 
Byzantines, in whose power it remained till the 
.\rab conquest. It passed into the hands of the 
Muhammadans probably at the .same time as Car¬ 
thage, that is to say, in the last yeais of the 
c ii " or early' in the viiidi century A. D., during 
the governorship of Hassan b. al-Nu'man. 

During the centuries following, the distiict of 
Bona, inhabited by a Berber population of the 
tribes of . 4 .wiaba and Masmiida (al-Bakri, £>«<:///- 
lion de r transl. de Shane, p. 134) was 
succes.sively ruled by .-Krab governors of Kaira- 
wan, .\ghlabid5, Fatiniids. Zirids and lastly by 
the Hamniadids. During this period, a new town 
was built close to the sea, at some distance from 
the ancient Hippone, perhaps to protect the coast 
from the attacks of the Christians. ‘•The governor 
of the town”, we read in Ibn Hawkal {Disci if- 
lion lie f Afruiui\ tiansl. de Slane; Jouni. As ml. 
1842, p. 1S2) “is independent and keeps a body 
of Beibers always ready for service, as are the 
troops qu.artered in the ril'Uts''. .Ul-Hakri (of. cit., 
p. 133) clearly distinguishes between an ancient 
and a modern town. The former, the biithplace 
of “Okoshtin” (St. .Augustine) built on a hill and 
difficult of access, was called Madinat Zawi, pro¬ 
bably, as de Slane suggests, because it had been 
granted by al-Mu'izz b. Badfs, fourth ruler of the 
Zirid dynasty, to his relative Zawl b. Zirl. The 
second, built three miles away, was called New 
Bona, and had been surrounded by walls .some 
time after 450 .A. H. (1058 A. D.). The date 
of the disappearance of .Madinat Zawi is not known. 
At the piesent day there is nothing on the site 
of Hippone but a few traces of Roman building.s. 
Both geograiihers agree in extolling the prosper¬ 
ity of the town, and the richness of the neigh¬ 
bourhood in fruits, cereals, and cattle. There was 
a great trade heie in hides and wool, and mer¬ 
chants visited the town in large numbers, parti¬ 
cularly from Andalusia. In the time of Ibn Haw¬ 
kal, besides the sums levied for public purposes, 
Buna supplied 2000 dinars annually to the privy 
purse of the Hammadid Sultan. At this period 
and in the century following, it still numbered 
among its inhabitants some native Chiistians and 
vias the .see of a Bishop, as a letter from Pope 
Gregory ATI to the Sultan al-Nasir in 1076 
shows (Mas Latrie, Traites entre Chic liens et 
Arabes an Moycn Age{ Introd. Ilisl..^ p. 22). 

The piratical expeditions to which the people 
of Bona devoted themselves, brought down upon 
them the wrath of the Christians. In 1034, a 
naval expedition of Pisans and Genoese sacked 
the town. .A century later, Roger H of Sicily, 
taking advantage of the destruction of the king¬ 
dom of Bougie by the Almohads sent his Ad¬ 
miral, Philippe de Mahdiya, to occupy Bona and 
set up a prince of the Hammadid house as his 
lepresentative there in 1153* Bona remained but 


a brief time in Christian hands and by 1160 it 
was regained by the .Almohads. In the xiii‘h cen- 
turv. they lost it temporarily and for two years 
(599-601 -A. II. = 1203—1205 A. 1 )) it recog¬ 
nised the authority of A'abya b. (ahaniya. On the 
bre.rk-up of the .Alinohad empire, Buna fell to 
the lot of the Hafsids of liinis and later became 
a bone of contention between the piinces reign¬ 
ing at Tunis. Bougie, and Constantine. It was, 

(1358—1360) the capital of a little kingdom founded 
by the HaGid piince al-FadI In 1366, it was 
given by .Abu ' 1 - .Abba.-,, king of Bougie, to his 
nephew -Abu TAbd .Allah Muhammad. It still con¬ 
tinued to be an important seaport, visited not 
only by Muhammadan but also b\ Christian mer¬ 
chants. The Pisans, Clenoese, Marseillais, and Ca¬ 
talans all had countinghouses here .As the in¬ 
crease in piracy gradually interfered with mari¬ 
time trade. Bona began to decline. -At the be¬ 
ginning of the xv'k century, it was only a small 
town with 300 houses. (Zee ed. Schefer, 

A’ol. iii. p. 107). 

The settlement of the Turks in .Algeria induced 
the people of Bona to throw off Hafsid autho¬ 
rity. In 1533. they rose against Sultan Mulay 
Hasan and appealed to Khair al-Din. The latter 
went to Bona and there completed his prepara¬ 
tions for the expedition by which he became 
master of d'unis in 1 535* 2 result of the 

occupation of this town by the Spaniards, Charles 
V obtained the cession of B 5 na from Mulay Hasan, 
now re-estabhslied on his throne. The Marquis of 
Moiidcjar came to lake ]iosst'ssion of it and placed 
a garrison of 600 men in the Kasba, which they 
evacuated after five years (1535 —154°) during 
which iliey weie closely blockaded by llie Turks 
and the natives. .After the departure of the Spani¬ 
ards, the Turks again became definitely the owners 
of the town, where they established a garrison and 
held It till 1830. During these three centuries, in 
spite of the annoyance caused to commerce by 
the corsairs. Bona was regiilaily visited liy French 
merchants. The Comp.agnie du Corail, founded in 
the middle of the xvi’'' dentury by some mer¬ 
chants of Maiseilles, obtained permission to have 
a countmglioiisc here. This building was destroyed 
in 1609 but lelniilt in 1626 as the outcome of 
negotiations by .Sanson Napallon and remained 
till 1799. The various companies, which under 
the name of “Compagnie d'.Afriqiie’’ were engaged 
I in commerce with Barbary, made it the centre of 
I their operations, particularly for the purchase of 
1 hides, wool and cereals. The importance of Bona 
was such that I.ouis XIA' thought of taking it 
and making it a fortified station. Restored to 
France in iSoi, the countinghouse at Bona was 
again taken fiom them and granted to the English 
who held it from 1S07 to 1815. It was then 
given back to Fiance but evacuated in 1827 as a 
result of the rupture between France and the 
I)ey Hu.sain. 

-After the capture of .Algiers, an expeditionary 
force was sent against Bona. General Damremont, 
who commanded it, entered the town on the 
2nd August 1830 and took possession of the Kasba; 
on being recalled by De Bourmont, the general 
in chief command, he re-entered .Algiers by the 
15* August. The inhabitants, who had thrown off 
the authoiity of Ahmad, the Bey of Constantine, 
retained their independence in spite of the attacks 
on them by Ahmad’s lieutenants. Another attempt 
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by the French to establish themselves in the 
town in 1831 failed and ended in the murder 
of the two officers who led it, Commandant 
Huder and Captain Bigot. Ibrahim, a former Bey 
of Constantine, who sought to become lord of 
Bona on his own account, had been the instigator 
of this assassination. However, a year later, the 
inhabitants of Bona finding themselves unable to 
resist any longer the attacks of Ben Aissa (Ibn 
“^Isa), the Khalifa of the Bey of Constantine, had 
to appeal to the French as a last resource. Cap¬ 
tains d’Armandy and Yusuf managed by a bold 
stroke to get a number of soldiers and sailors 
into the Kasha and in spite of the resistance of 
the Turks, unfurled the French flag there on the 
27'-^ March 1832. Ibrahim fled and Ben Aissa 
disappeared after setting fire to the town. Soon 
afterwards a French garrison was placed in Bona, 
which became the base of operations in the eastern 
province and from it the expeditions against Con¬ 
stantine were sent in 1836 and 1837. 

Since that date the prosperity of Bona has been 
continually on the increase. The utilisation of the 
plain of the Sebus, now devoted to agriculture, 
the exportation of the products of the forests of 
the Edough, and of the beds of iron ore at Makta'^ 
al-Hadid and more recently of the phosphates from 
the Tebessa district, now connected by rail with 
Bona, have assured its rapid development. The 
harbour of Bona is now the third port in Algeria 
and seems destined to a still moie brilliant future. 
A modern town, the population of which is daily 
increa.^ing, has been built beside the native one 
of which there remain only a few insignificant 
traces and the Kasba, built in the xiv'^h century 
by the Hafsids but since completely transformed. 
Bibliography', R. Histotre dc Bone 

(Paris, 1892); Feraud, Documents pour servir 
'a VHistoire de Bone', Kez'ue Africaine,^ t 873 - 

(G. VVEK.) 

al-BONDARI, al-Fath ij. “^AlI b. Muhammad 
AL-I sPAHANi, with the honorific {Lakab) Kawam 
ai.-DIn, an Arab historian, compiled an epi¬ 
tome of ^Imad al-Diii's history of the Saldjuks 
entitled Zubdat al~Nusra wa Nukhbat al-^Csra 
(published by M. Th. Houtsma in the second 
volume of his Recueil de Textes relatifs a RHis- 
toite des Seldjoucides'). He is said to have previously 
dealt with another work by Tmad al-Din {al-Bark 
al-Shami) in a similar fashion. He also translated 
the Shahnama of Firdawsi into Arabic and dedi¬ 
cated his translation to the Aiyubid al-Malik al- 
Mu'^azzam, who died in 624 (1227). Nothing more 
definite is known regarding the date of his death 
or the events of his life. 

Bibliography'. Houtsma in the preface to 
the second volume of the work quoted above, 
p. 37 ff. ^ Brockelmann, Geschichtc dcr Arab. 
Litteratur.^ i. 32I. 

BONDU, a country in Senegal, bounded 
on the north by the circle of Bakel, on the west 
by the Sandugu, a tributary of the Gambia, which 
separates it from Ferlo, on the south by the 
FuladugU, on the east by the Faleme, a tributary 
of the Senegal which separates it from Bambuk. 
The Bondu measures about 120 miles from east 
to west and no from north to south; it lies 
between 13° 12' and 14“^ 49' north Tat. and 16® 
40' and 18° 10' west Long. (Greenw.) and covers 
an area of about 15,000 square miles. 

Bondu presents the appearance of a level plain 


over which are scattered isolated mounds from 
250 to 300 feet high. It rises towards the south 
where ranges of hills, which rarely exceed 300 
feet in height, separate the basin of the Faleme 
from that of the Gambia. The waters of this area 
are thus carried off in two directions, either to 
the north by the Faleme, which forms the boun¬ 
dary of Bondu for 100 miles of its course; or 
towards the south by the tributaries of the Gambia, 
of which the largest, the Niaule, is nearly 200 
miles long. Besides these rivers, a number of 
small lakes, most of which never dry up and a 
subterranean sheet of water from 6 to 60 feet 
below the surface, assure a plentiful supply of 
water to nourish the soil. Rain falls in abundance 
from June to November but is usually rare in 
the dry season from November to June. 

The soil, usually composed of ferruginous late- 
rite, is not of the same fertility everywhere. The 
western district, near Ferlo, is covered with steppes 
w’hich are almost bare in the dry season but are 
clothed with a green mantle of vegetation after 
the first rains. In the centre, steppes and culti¬ 
vated lands are found adjacent to one another. 
In the south appear tropical growths, tamarisks, 
cotton-trees, bamboos, figs etc., but too far apart 
to constitute regular forests. The cultivated plants 
are earth-nuts, millet in the districts with clay 
soils, rice near the perennial marches, but agri¬ 
culture has been much retarded by the wars of 
which Bondu has been the theatre and by the 
ignorance of the inhabitants in such matters. In 
spite of the large numbers of domestic animals, 
horses, cattle and asses, but little attention is 
devoted to breeding them. The mineral resources 
of the country are small. The gold, obtained by 
washing the sands of the Faleme is not abundant 
enough to justify the introduction of a more 
remunerative method of obtaining it; the deposits 
of iron are inconsiderable. Industry is confined to 
the manufacture of the most necessary articles of 
domestic life, with the exception of weaving; 
strips of cloth are made which are used as money 
in commercial transactions. 

The population consists of very different elements. 
To the peoples of the Mande race, Malinkes, So- 
ninkhes, and Bambaras who constitute the main 
stock, have been added Wolfs, Tuculors and 
lastly Puls, who came from Futa Djallon, few in 
number, but forming a kind of aristocracy. 

Bondu is governed by an almanty residing at 
Bulebande, in the south of Bakel. He is not only 
the military but also the religious head of the 
state and exercises absolute authority, although 
according to Raffenel, he is bound to consult the 
principal chiefs before he can declare war. His 
power is hereditary but is transmitted not to the 
son of the late almamy but to the son of his 
eldest brother. The villages are ruled by here¬ 
ditary chiefs; alongside of them the Marabuts 
hold an important position. These are divided 
into three classes: /manes,, whose duty it is to 
divide inheritance and arrange successions, tamsirs., 
judges intermediary in rank between the village 
chiefs and the almamy., and Talibes who attend 
to education and public worship. 

According to tradition, Bondu was founded by 
the Sissibes of Futa. Driven out of their country 
by political troubles, these fugitives came to seek 
refuge with the chief or tunka of Galam. The 
latter received them kindly and allowed their chief 
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to choose a residence for himself. The frontier of 
the two states was then fixed at the point where 
the two chiefs setting out at the same time from 
their respective capitals should meet. In the time 
of Raffenel, certain symbolic ceremonies still re¬ 
called the indebtedness of Bonds to Galam. At 
first very limited, the territory of Bonds increased 
as a result of victorious wars against neighbouring 
tribes and the population was increased by refugees 
from Futa, Futa Djallon, and by numerous colonies 
of Sarrakoles. 

The inhabitants, in spite of the Muhammadan 
propaganda carried on by Soninkhe merchants, 
remained pagans for a long time. They were 
converted to Islam in the second half of the 
xviii* century by the Puls of Futa Djallon, who, 
under the leadership of the 'Abd al-Kadir, 

invaded Bonds and imposed on them the religion 
which they had only recently adopted themselves. 
As a result, incessant wars broke out between the 
Puls and the people of Bonds, in the course of 
which the almamy ‘■Abd al-Kadir was slain by 
Sego, the almamy of Bonds, whose brother he 
had caused to be assassinated. In the xix'h cen¬ 
tury the rulers of Bonds broke off their alliance 
with the French. The almamy Bu Bakar Sa%da 
lemained faithful to the French cause till his 
death. Fie especially refused to join the Marabut 
al-Hadjdj 'Omar [q. v.', whose hordes were rava¬ 
ging Bonds, After his death, a party, hostile to his 
successor 'Omar Penda, embraced the cause of the 
agitator Mahmadu Lamln. From 1885 ‘o 1^87, 
Bonds was again laid waste. M.ahmadu drove out 
the almamy and remained master of the country 
up till the time when he was driven out by 
Colonel Frey’s troops. In our own times a notable 
change has taken place in the attitude of the people 
of Bonds, who for long resisted the doctrines of 
the Tidjsniya and were rather lukewarm Muham¬ 
madans; they now appear disposed to adopt the 
doctrines of this brotherhood, which is hostile to 
European influence. 

i b I io gr a f h y. Mungo Park in Rennel, 
Voyage's ct decoiivertes datis I'lndruur dc I'Afri- 
qui', (Paris, year vi), p. no—in; Raffenel, 
Voyage dans I'Afrtque occidentale (Paris, 1846), 
Chap. iv. V. and Chap. ix. p. 268 et scq .; 
Turdieu, Senegambie (Paris, 1847), p. 24 et siq.-^ 
Kanqon, Le Bondu {^Bulletin de la Societe de 
Geographie commerciale de Bordeaux^ 1894); 
Lc Chatelier, L Islam dans I Afyiqtie occiden- 
tale (Paris, 1899), p. 39 etseq. et 229 et seq. 

_ _ (G. Yver.) 

al-BONI. [See al-buni,]. 
bonneVAL, Claude Alexandre Comte de, 
a French adventurer, who served first in 
the French army, afterwards in the Austrian, and 
finally entered the Turkish service after becoming 
a convert to Islam and adopting the name of 
Ahmad Pasha. Bonneval was born in 1675. took 
part in Prince Eugen’s campaign against the Turks 
in 1716 and became a Muhammadan in 1730. He 
was appointed governor of Karaman and endeav¬ 
oured to bring about an alliance between France 
and Turkey, at the same time trying to reform 
the Turkish army, particularly the artillery. In 
1738 he lost the favour of the Grand Vizier 
Vegen Muhammad Pasha and w-as banished to 
as amuni, but recalled when the vizier was 
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IS at opted son Sulaiman, likewise a renegade, 


succeeded him as commander of the bombardiers. 

Bibliography, von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osmanischen Reiches.^ see Index; Leben und 
Begebenheiten des Grafen von Bonneval (Ham¬ 
burg, 1737); de Ligne, Memoire sur le Comte 
de_Bonneval\ Vandal, Le Pasha Bonneval, 
BORAK, Bawrak, Burak, borax. The descrip¬ 
tion in Kazwini shows that the most different salts 
were confused under the general name of borax; 
he mentions natron as a kind of borax; i. e. the 
Armenian borax, the borax of the metal-founders, 
tinkar. which is brought from India, bakers’ borax, 
the borax of Zerawand and of Kirman. Even in 
the Petrology of Aristotle the peculiar property of 
borax is said to be that it melts all bodies, hastens 
smelting and facilitates casting. Natron is particu¬ 
larly mentioned in this connection as a kind of 
borax; tinkar is said to be specially useful in 
connection with the smelting of gold. It has also 
numerous applications in medicine. 

Bibliography. Kazwlnt (ed. Wiistenfeld), 
p. 212; do. (transl. Ruska), p. 9. 

(J. Ruska.) 

BORNEO, the largest island in the 
Malay Archipelago and next to New Guinea 
in the whole world (332,000 square miles), lies 
under the equator and is covered with luxuriant 
tropical forests up to its highest mountain tops. 
The mountain ranges running from west to east 
give the island its massive form, which is most 
pronounced in the mountains of the Upper Kapuas 
which run right through Borneo from west (Cape 
Dato) to East (Cape Mangkalihat). It consists of 
crystalline schists and varies greatly in height 
(from 500—6000 feet.) To the south separated 
by parallel depressions are plateaus of tertiary 
sandstone, viz. the Mahdi Plateau to the north 
and the Schwaner Mountains to the south of the 
River Melawi. These ranges continue westwards 
to the China Sea and eastwards through a region 
the geology of which has as yet been little studied. 
South of the area in which the Kapuas rises they 
are crossed by a tuff formation, the Muller Range, 
more than 300° feet thick and much excavated 
by water. To the north of the Upper Kapuas 
range also the west-easterly direction of the 
mountains is very marked. These sedimentary 
formations have been broken through by masses of 
granite and andesite, which now rise as isolated 
mountains above the surrounding country as a 
result of great erosion. In the north Kinabalu 
(12,900 feet) in the centre of the Gunung Balu 
(6,800 feet) is the highest eminence among the 
mountains which have been thus formed. 

The great rainfalls (on the west coast about 
160 inches and in Ban^armasin 90 inches annu¬ 
ally) supply numerous large rivers which rise in 
the centre of the island. The Sambas and the 
Kapuas, which is in places as much as 1500 
yards broad, flow to the west coast; the Kahajan, 
the Kapuas-Murung and the Barito (about 600 
miles long) to the south; the Mahakam of the 
same length and the Kajan to the east; the River 
Baram, the Batant Redjang and the Batang I.upar 
to the north. These and numerous smaller rivers 
have all filled their valleys which are of older 
formation with tnasses of debris, sand and mud. 
The alluvial plains which have thus arisen are 
still marnly on the north, west and south coasts, 
gradually advancing and regaining ground from 
the surrounding shallow seas. The coasts are thus 
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low and marshy and covered with rhizophors. 
Only along the east coast is there a low range 
of hills which has apparently arisen and separated 
the interior of the modern Kulei from the basin 
of the sea. This was gradually filled- up by the 
deposits from the rivers running into it and is 
now a very flat country in which a few lakes 
have been left. Borneo has from ancient times 
been famous as producing precious metals and 
diamonds. These however have not been found 
in sufficient quantities to repay working by Euro¬ 
peans either in the alluvial deposits which are of 
general distribution, or in rock-veins. The natives 
however, as were in former times the Chinese on 
the west coast, are still able to obtain a sufficient 
recompense for their labour. It has been mainly 
through its deposits of antimony and quicksilver 
that Sarawak has been able to develop into a 
principality. The Tertiary deposits of coal, which 
are found in many places, only exceptionally pay 
Europeans for working them (on Pulu Laut on 
the south-east coast) and the natives at surface- 
workings in various places (the middle course of 
the Kapuas and Barito). The petroleum industry 
has become of great importance in late years (the 
main centres are at the mouth of the Mahakam 
and at Balik Papanbai). 

To its tropical forests, the island of Borneo 
owes its exports of guttapercha {G'dtah pertja)^ 
caoutchouc, rotan, camphor etc. Agriculture and 
cattle rearing have been but little developed by 
the natives so that copra, pepper and sago are 
exported in relatively small quantities. In the 
north-east and south tobacco of good quality is 
grown by Europeans for export to Europe and 
America. 

The basins of the rivers on the west, south and 
east coasts (250,000 square miles) belong to the 
Netherlands, the watershed of the northern rivers 
(88,000 square miles) belongs indirectly to England 
by the contract of the 20*h July i8gi; the latter 
consists of the kingdom of SSrawak in the west 
and the territory of the British North Borneo 
Company in the east with the smaller English 
possessions, the Island of Labuan, the town of 
Brunei and a small stretch in the centre. 

The Dutch territory is divided into two resi¬ 
dencies, that of the Western Division of Borneo 
with the capital Pontianak, from the centre to the 
west coast and the Southern and Eastern division 
of Borneo with its capital Bandjarmasin. 

In the first residency are the Malay kingdoms 
of Sambas, Mampawa, Pontianak, Kubu, Simpang 
and Matan; along the Kapuas, Landak, Tajan- 
MSliau, Sanggau, Sgkadau, Sintang, Silat, Suhaid, 
Salimbau, Piasa, Djongkong and Bunut. Their 
chiefs bear titles like Sultan, Panembahan, Pan- 
geran etc. and are quite subject to the Dutch 
government. Although frequently possessing only 
a small territory and little power, they are all 
despots; each has a vice-regent and a council 
consisting of members of the ruling family and 
the most important feudal chiefs. The great mass 
of the population which consists of Muhammadan 
Malays and almost always of subjected heathen 
Dyaks also, appears only to exist to assure a lazy 
life for the chiefs and nobles by paying taxes, 
which are regularly and arbitrarily levied. 

Borneo became known later than the other islands 
of the Archipelago. Although Ptolemy (Chap. iii. 
2, 3) describes the land of the Orang Utan and 


the Kinabalu (?) and the many Visnuite Hindu 
antiquities in Kutei argue intimate relations with 
further India, and on the Kapuas and Barito 
with Hindu Java, the earliest definite accounts 
are found in the Chinese annals. These refer 
to the west coast, from which according to the 
History of the Sting Dynasty (Book 489) camphor 
was brought as tribute in the year 977 A. D. ; in 
the History of the Ming Dynasty there is a 
similar entry for the years 1370 and 1405. In 
this period the Chinese had commercial relations 
with the important state of Brunei on the north 
coast, with Ban^armasin and the Karimata Islands. 
In these notices we find descriptions of the natives 
which agree in many points with present condi¬ 
tions; important kingdoms on the coasts are also 
mentioned. These were founded either by Malays 
from Djohor (e. g. Brunei and Sambas on the 
west coast) or by Javanese (Sukadana on the west 
coast, Kotawaringin and Bandjarmasin on the south 
coast and Kutei on the east coast). The rulers of 
many smaller kingdoms on the Kapuas are descen¬ 
ded from the Hindu chiefs of Sukadana, who 
settled there in the xiv'h century. 

In the middle of the xvi* century Islam was 
preached in Sukadana and Matan from Palembang; 
in the year 1590 Giri Kusama ascended the throne 
there as the first Muhammadan prince. During his 
reign Europeans first began to visit the west coast 
(van Waerwijck in 1602), while the Portuguese 
and Spaniards had been visiting Brunei on the 
north since 1518 (de Gomez) or 1528 (de Menezes) 
or 1521 (Pigafetta in Magelhaen’s ship). 

The kingdoms on the coast of Borneo were 
able to retain their independence longer than 
those on many other islands of the archipelago. 
For nearly 300 years, the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
Dutch, English, and other Europeans successively 
visited their capitals to trade and build counting- 
houses there but made no permanent settlements. 
Bandjarmasin [q. v.] was the first to surrender a 
part 6f its independence to the Netherlands in the 
middle of the xviii'k century. Sukadana on the 
west coast was for a short time conquered by 
Bantam [q. v.] on West Java in 1699, but regained 
its independence about 1725 with the help of Bugi- 
nese from Celebes. From that time many Buginese 
began to settle on the w-est coast and became 
themselves rulers of separate kingdoms (Mam¬ 
pawa). The kingdom of Sukadana was first over¬ 
thrown by the Dutch and the Sultan of Pontianak 
in 1786; its kings henceforth ruled only over 
Matan The Sultanate of Pontianak owed its foun¬ 
dation to an Arab adventurer, Sharif 'Abd al-Rah- 
man, son of Sharif Husain Ibn Ahmad al-Kadri, 
whose tomb in Mampawa is still visited by 
pilgrims, and a Dyak woman. In his youth he 
endeavoured to satisfy his thirst for adventure 
and lust for gold by trading voyages and piracy 
but was therefore cursed by his pious father and, 
leaving Mampawa, settled with his following of 
robbers in 1772 at the confluence of the river 
Landak and the Kapuas. By his ability and energy 
he succeeded in making himself master of this 
favourably situated position and founding an im¬ 
portant trading centre, the modern Pontianak. By 
the year 1779 he was able to get himself recognised 
as Sultan of Pontianak by the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany and to make a treaty with them. His descen¬ 
dants still reign in Pontianak although they are very 
much under the control of the Dutch government. 
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The Sultanate of Sambas (capital Sambas) was 
founded by Malays from Djohor, the suzerainty 
of which was recognised at first: as early as 
1609, it entered into a trading agreement with 
the Dutch East India Company. In the first half 
of the xvii'i' century the ruling house was driven 
out by Radio Sulaiman, a son of Ra^a Tengah, 
prince of Brunei and a princess of Sukadana, 
who lived in Sambas: the latter reigned under 
the name of Muhammad Safi al-Dln. He was the 
first Sultan of the present dynasty. In the xviii^fi 
centuiy Sambas was notorious as a nest of pira¬ 
tes: in the year 1811, an English expedition had : 
to be sent to destroy it. The practice of piracy, by | 
introducing foreign elements, exercised a great in- ! 
fluence on the kingdoms on the north and west 
coast of Borneo, as did the goldwashing industry 
in the hands of the Chinese, which has been 
developing since the middle of the xviiit’^ cen¬ 
tury. The first relations of the Chinese with Bor¬ 
neo certainly date from as early as the middle 
of the viidi century as we know from their an¬ 
nals 5 in later centuries they traded chiefly with 1 
Brunei and settled in the commercial centres. It ^ 
was not till later, when the Malay chiefs began 1 
to plunder them more and more, that these trading | 
voyages ceased. Xumeious descendants of their | 
marriages with native women are however still to j 
be found in the coast towns of Borneo and some I 
Dyak tribes of the north coast are thought to 
show an admixture of Chinese blood. 

The Malay chiefs of Mampawa and Sambas 
brought the fiist Chinese goldwashers from Biunei 
to their territories about the year 1760. They 
obtained such good results that soon hundieds ! 
of their countrymen began to pour in; according ! 
to their custom they formed numerous, secretly 
organised, mining companies {ko/igsi) which how¬ 
ever changed very much in the course of time. 
They were soon able to make themselve.s inde¬ 
pendent of their Malay and Dyak neighbours. In 
the year I774i fierce feuds broke out among these 
companies, which have been constantly renewed. 
The consequence \\as that the Chinese spread ; 
themselves more and more over the land and j 
occupied not only the districts of Larah and ‘ 
Lumar but also Montrado and Mandor. It was not 
till the second half of the xixtk century that the 
Dutch succeeded in quite subduing them. The 
goldwashing industry has now almost ceased and 
the Chinese still settled there live by agriculture. 

The origin and development of the kingdom 
of Sarawak (capital Kuching) affords us a unique 
and highly interesting opportunity of seeing the 
beneficent effect which a firm but not harsh ap¬ 
plication of European ideas may have on the 
political and economic conditions of a native 
population. When its founder James Brooke, an 
English naval officer, landed in 1838 in the west 
of the kingdom of Brunei with a ship which he 
had equipped himself, he found the countiy in a 
dreadful condition, brought about by the plun¬ 
dering of the people, piracy, slavery, bloodshed 
and the licentiousness of the Malay chiefs. With 
his help the well-meaning but weak prince Radja 
Muda Hassim was able to restore order to some 
extent and in 1842 Brooke was recognised as 
Radja of the country of Serawak by the Sultan 
o Brunei. Relying mainly on the oppressed hea¬ 
then Dyaks and the proceeds of the antimony mines 
e was able to restore order and suppress the 


rebellion of the Chinese and Malays who formed 
the hostile elements in the population. It was 
only for the suppression of the Arab chiefs, who 
with the Malays and Dyaks in the east, lived by 
piracy, that he required English help (1845). With 
the help of only a few Europeans besides the 
princes of the native populace who all enjoyed 
equal rights. Sir James Brooke ruled his domain 
with great success so that it prospered economi¬ 
cally and extended its boundaries. In 1863 he 
left to his nephew Charles Brooke an orderly 
kingdom which now stretches to the lands on 
the Limbang river. Serawak has placed itself under 
the suzeiainty of England. The Sultanate of Kutei 
on the east coast with its capital Tengaron and 
the fort of Samarinda occupies the low'er course 
of the Mahakam river. Extensive Hindu remains, 
which are found along this river, point to a 
lengthy period of colonisation in the Hindu pe¬ 
riod of the Archipelago (till about i 5 oo)‘ Kutei 
was one of the lands dependent on the kingdom 
of Modjopahit in Java: afterwards it belonged to 
the kingdom of Bandjarmasin. During the xixtk 
century the Sultans made several treaties with the 
Dutch government whereby this kingdom also 
yielded its independence. 

In the year 1905 the census of the Dutch ter- 
ritoiy gave the following figures: 1,382 Euro¬ 
peans, 55,522 Chinese, 3,141 Arabs, 746 foreigners 
from the -Archipelago, and 1,172,864 natives. The 
last figure is partly based on a rough estimate. 
The population of the island of Borneo consists 
of pagan Dyaks in the inteiior and a Muhamma¬ 
dan population on the coast which is Malay. It 
is small in number, estimated at from i—3 every 
two square miles, i. e. about 2,000,000 in all. 
The Dyaks are agriculturists and grow rice, tuber¬ 
ous plants, maize etc.; they aUo hunt and fish. 
In the forests around the sources of the large 
rivers w'ander various separate tribes of hunters, 
known by the names of Ot, Punan, BSk^tan etc. 
The agricultural Dyaks are divided into numerous 
small tribes which are organised on a patriarchal 
basis, speak many different dialects, are hostile 
to one another and are thus able to offer little 
resistance to the more closely united Malays. The 
Dyak tribes belong to the older stratum of the 
Malay peoples of the Archipelago but differ mar¬ 
kedly from another, probably through admixture 
with other stocks. The independent Dyaks, w'ho 
live in the centre, are \vell advanced, some of 
their achievements in the field of art and indu¬ 
stry, for example, being really wonderful. As they 
are little developed they are helpless against the 
injurious influences of their environment and make 
but poor use of the materials at hand for food, 
clothing and dwelling. Neither do their numbers 
increase nor does their culture make much advance. 
They have had an evil reputation for their head¬ 
hunting from the earliest times. They are driven 
to this practice rather by their animistic ideas 
than by their character, for they are described as 
mild in temperament. W'here the Dyaks are more 
or less subject to the Malay chiefs, a greater or 
less degeneration may be observed amongst them. 
This is a result of the harsh way the Muhammadan 
chiefs have exploited the heathen tribes; the less 
the latter were able to retaliate the more cruelly 
were they treated. 

The Malay tribes on the coast differ very much 
in physique, intellect and customs according to 
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their composition. They have remained purest on 
the Vi'est coast, being strongly mixed with Bu- 
ginese only in the delta of the Kapuas. In the 
commercial towns like Pontianak and Sambas the 
richest merchants, next to the Chinese, are the 
Bandjarese and Buginese. The Malays have extended 
farthest inland along the Kapuas; here however 
they often marry Dyak women; besides, when a 
Dyak becomes a convert to Islam, he is reckoned 
a Malay. Nevertheless we find many among them 
with little or no Malay blood in their veins. 

As a rule these Malays are little developed; 
they devote much less attention to industries than 
the indigenous Dyak, do not care for agriculture 
and only take it up when driven by necessity. 
They prefer to live by trading, fishing (formerly 
by piracy), hunting and like a free, roaming 
life. As they are more closely united by their 
political system, have a greater unity of reli¬ 
gion and language and import better weapons and 
wares from abroad, they have been able to rise 
to be the dominating race. As they always settled 
at the mouths of rivers, the only trade routes in 
these pathless lands, they were soon able to 
control the imports and exports to the whole basin 
of the river. Here as throughout the island the 
great demand from European merchants for pro¬ 
ducts of the interior such as guttapercha, caout¬ 
chouc, rotan and camphor has caused the Malays 
to seek them farther and faither inland. They are 
therefore now found at the present day, either in¬ 
dividually or in groups, among the most remote 
Dyak tribes, and thus inioluntarily help to spread 
Malay civilisation and Muhammadanism. The ex¬ 
pansion of European dominion, which has in¬ 
creased the security of the lands under its sway, 
allows traders to proceed farther up the rivers 
and to visit the Dyaks in greater numbers with 
the same results. 

On the south coast, the Ban^arese with a strong 
admixture of Javanese, form a centre of progress 
and commercial enterprise in the ancient kingdom 
of Bandjarmasin [q. v.]. On the east coast, the 
presence of numerous Buginese, who are distin¬ 
guished for their commercial ability and enter¬ 
prise, is of great political and economic impor¬ 
tance. The great mass of the Malay inhabitants 
of the former and present kingdoms of Pasir, 
Kutei, Gunung Tabur, Sambaliung and Bulungan, 
are no higher on the scale of civilisation than 
those of the west coast. 

Bibliography. To detail all the works 
referring to the island of Borneo, its peoples 
and their kingdoms would require too much 
space. They may be found up to the year 1854 
in P. J. Veth, Borneo''s IVesler-AfReeling (Zalt- 
bommel, 1854); to the year 1889 in Th. Pose- 
witz, Borneo^ Entdeckungsreisen und Unler- 
suchungen (Berlin, 1889, English translation by 
Hatch, London, 1892) and in H. Ling Roth, The 
Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo 
(London, 1896); a very full bibliography is 
given w'ith the article dajak in the Encyclo- 
paedie van Nederlandsch-Indie. The most im¬ 
portant books that have since appe.ared are: 
S. B. Saint John, Rajah (London, 1899); 

A. W. Nieuw’enhuis, In Centraal-Bo> neo 

1900) ; A. C. Haddon, Headhunters (London, 

1901) ; W. H. Furness, The Homelife of Borneo 
Headhunters (Philadelphia, 1902); A. Comba- 
naire, Au Pays des Coup curs de Tiles (Paris, 


1902); O. Beccari, Nelle Foreste di Borneo 
(Firenze, 1902), English translation by E. N. 
Giglioli, Wanderings in the Great Forests of 
Borneo (London, 1904); G. A. F. Molengraaff, 
Geological Explorations in Central Borneo (Lei¬ 
den, 1902); A. \V. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo (Leiden, 1904 and 1907); D. Cator, 
Among the Headhunters (London, 1905); E. H. 
Gomer, The Sea-Dyaks of Borneo (London, 
1907); H. H. Juynboll, Catalogus des Ethno- 
graphischen Reichsmuseunts.1 Borneo (Leiden, 
1909 and 1910); J. P. J. Barth, Boesangseh- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek (Batavia, 1910); 
M. W. H. Beech, The Tidong Dialects of Borneo 
(Oxford, 1908); S. B. Gould and C. A. Bamp- 
fylde, History of Sai awak under its two White 
Rajahs (London, 1909); J. E. Tehupeiorij, Onder 
de Dajaks in Centraal Borneo (Batavia, 1906). 

(A. W. Nieuwenhuis.) 

BORNU, a state in Central Sudan. Bornu 
is bounded on the north by the Sahara, on the 
west by the Hausa country, on the south by the 
Adamaua, in the south-east by the Bagirmi, on 
the east by Lake Chad. These boundaries are, as 
Nachtigal points out, rather indefinite in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the desert, and on the other sides 
they have continually varied with political circum¬ 
stances. During the last quarter of the xixih cen¬ 
tury Bornu might have been regarded as lying 
between n° 19' and 14° 30' North Lat. and 9° 50' 
and ifi*^ 29' East Long. (Greenw.). Its area may 
be estimated at about 80,000 square miles. 

The origin of the word Bornu is still uncertain. 
The etymology which derives the name from Barr 
Null “the land of Noah” ought certainly to be 
rejected. Barth says the word is of Berber origin, 
relying on the analogy of the words Berauni 
(Borniians), Berdoa or Berdawa (a Libyan family 
from which, according to tradition, the first kings 
were descended) and Berber. He quotes also the 
name “Ba-berbertche” (the “Berber” nation) used 
by the Hausas to designate their neighbours of 
Bornu (Barth, Reisen, Vol. ii. Ch. vii. p. 293). 
As to the name Bornu, it is found for the first 
time under the form in Ibn Fadl Allah 

al-'Omari, Ta'^rif bi 'l-Musfalah al-sharif (Cairo, 
1312), p. 27. The country itself was for long 
only known from a few notes in Arab histo¬ 
rians and geographers, Ibn SaTd, Ibn Khaldun, 
MakrIzI, and a chapter in Leo Africanus (Des¬ 
cription de I'Afrique., Part iii. Bk. vii. Ch. 
14, ed. Schefer) who made a brief stay there 
at the beginning of the xvi ^ century A. D. Bornu 
was practically only made known to Europeans by 
the narrative of Denham, Oudney and Clapperton, 
who visited Kuka in 1823. From 1851 to 1854, 
Barth, the sole survivor of the expedition organised 
by Richardson, explored several provinces, made 
three prolonged stays at Kuka and collected docu¬ 
ments and traditions among the natives, which 
enabled him to give a brief account of the history 
of Bornu. His researches have been supplemented 
by those of Vogel (1854—1856), Beurmann (i860), 
Rohlfs (1866), Nachtigal, who was entrusted with 
the task of bearing to Shaikh ‘Omar, the presents 
ofKing William of Prussia (1870—1872), Matheucci 
and Massari (1880-1881), Monteil (1892) and quite 
recently by the works of officers and administrators 
in Nigeria, the Cameroons, West Africa and French 
Congo. 
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Bomu, strictly speaking, is an almost level plain. 
The ground only rises on its outskirts, in the 
Munio and Zinder country on the N. W., where 
some eminences reach a height of 3000 feet and 
towards the S. E. in the Marghi and Mandara 
country. The nature of the soil varies in different 
districts, .\round Lake Chad, it is very permeable, 
while towards the south stretch great expanses of 
inpermeable clay which becomes baked and cracked 
during the dry season and after the rainy season, 
forms basins in which marshy pools form and 
stagnate. The streams are carried to the Chad by 
the Y6 and the Ye-u, wrongly called Komadugu 
Waube by Barth, the word Komadugu meaning an 
expanse of water and being applied to the marches 
and the Lake itself as well as to actual rivers. 
The Ye-u flows from S. W, to N. E. It receives 
numerous tributaries of which the most considerable 
are the Chaba on the left, and the Koshe on the 
right, and flows into the Chad 12 miles north of 
Kiika after a course of about 450 miles. The Lake 
itself forms the frontier of Bornu, from the village 
of Ngigmi at its N. \V. corner to the delta of the 
Shari. Its banks are very undefined elsewhere. 
Sometimes immense stretches of the lake dry 
up; this is particularly the case w'ith the N. E. 
part which at the present day is nothing but a 
pestilential marsh; sometimes on the other hand 
it suddenly inundates the surrounding country. It 
would even appear, from the most recent explora¬ 
tions that the N. W. shore is being carried away 
by the waters while on the south considerable 
deposits of soil are constantly being laid down. 
Thus Kaua, the harbour of Kuka in the time of 
Barth is now 14 miles from the lake. 

Intermediate between the tropical zone and the 
equatorial, Bornu presents all the characteristics 
of a transitional region in flora, fauna and cli¬ 
mate. The seasons, instead of being reduced to 
one as on the Congo, or to two as in the western 
Sudan, are three in number. The cold and dry 
season, from November to March, during which 
the temperature never rises above 77° Fahr. and 
falls as low as 59°, the hot and dry season, from 
March to June, during which the thermometer re¬ 
mains at about 104°; the rainy season from June 
to October, characterised by abundant downpours 
and storms of great violence; it is also the season 
of illnesses, malarial fevers, dysentery etc. which 
attack the natives as well as Europeans. The flora 
becomes gradually richer as one goes from north 
to south. Near the Sahara is a region of prairies 
covered by scanty green vegetation over which 
are scattered a few shrubs; this zone, desolate and 
arid during the dry season, is transformed after 
the rains into verdant plains “pleasant to the eye”. 
Then in Bornu, in the stricter limitation of 
the word, the number and variety of the trees in¬ 
crease, acacias give place to the dum-palm, the 
tamarisk, the baobab, the butter-tree, the cotton- 
tree, growing in clumps but not dense enough 
to constitute forests. It is only in the southern 
part of Bornu, particularly in the regions border¬ 
ing on the tropics, that we find forests. Besides 
the natural flora, plants that have been cultiva¬ 
ted by man are also much grown here. The Bor- 
nuans are excellent agriculturists and grow millet, 
sesame, and corn, which is reserved exclusively for 
tobacco and lastly rice in those areas 
which are periodically flooded or in the stretches 
o water which stand for a while after the rains. 


Little attention is paid to trees, though around 
the towns may be found gardens in which are 
planted citron and pomegranate trees. Dates, 
which form part of the sustenance of the people, 
are imported from Kanem and the oases of the 
Sahara. The fauna is very rich, particularly in the 
steppes adjoining the deserts where antelopes, 
gazelles, giraffes, lions, hyenas as well as nume¬ 
rous varieties of birds (herons, storks, pigeons 
etc.) literally swarm. The banks of the rivers and 
marshes are frequented by herds of elephants and 
hippopotamuses. Crocodiles and reptiles abound, 
as well as insects, of w'hich some kinds such as 
termites and ants, are perhaps more noxious to 
man than the larger animals. The domestic animals 
are the horse, ass, cow, sheep and pig. The camel 
alone is not fitted for the soil or climate of Bornu. 

Population'. The population of Bomu, to which 
the general name of Borauni is applied, is com¬ 
posed of very diverse elements: Kanuri, Negroes, 
Arabs, Berbers and Fulbe. 

I. The Kanuri are the preponderating ele¬ 
ment both in point of view of number (1,500,000 
out of a total of 5,000,000, according to Barth 
and Nachtigal, as well as in political influence. 
Their name has not yet been explained. Accord¬ 
ing to Nachtigal, the natives derive it from the 
Arabic word niir and the prefix it would thus 
mean “the bearers of light’’, in allusion to Islam, 
which the Kanuri have long professed and 
have propagated among the idolatrous tribes. 
According to another hypothesis, the word Ka¬ 
nuri of which the primitive form would have been 
Kanemri, is to be connected with KSnem, the 
home of the invaders who came in the xiv'h cen¬ 
tury A. D. and settled in Bornu proper. In any 
case, the word Kanuri is not applied to any par¬ 
ticular race nor even to a definite tribe; it is 
applied to a mixture of peoples of diverse ori¬ 
gins in opposition to the original elements them¬ 
selves, which combined to form this group and 
some portions of which still preserve an inde¬ 
pendent existence. The ancestors of the present 
Kanuri came from Kanem in the xivtl* century. 
These invaders numbered in their ranks represen¬ 
tatives of tribes who had long been settled in 
Kanem and claimed Arab origin, as well as of 
the Kanembu, Tubus and other elements, traces 
of whom may still be found in the population of 
Bornu. To the first category for example belong the 
Magomi who are scattered in small groups in the 
provinces of Munio and Zinder and the Ngalma- 
Dukko. The Tubrus are represented by the Kai- 
Daza, who form the greater part of the popula¬ 
tion of Koyam, the Ngalma scattered through¬ 
out the whole length of Bornu, the Tura etc. 
On the other hand the invaders have themselves 
intermarried with black peoples and groups of 
half-breeds have thus arisen such as the Ngoma, 
who inhabit the country between Dikoa and 
Ngornu. 

In physique, the Kanuri present a type inter¬ 
mediate between the Tubu and the negro; they 
have not the slight build of the former and their 
limbs are better proportioned than those of the 
latter. The profile approaches the European rather 
than the negro type but like the latter they have 
curly hair, prominent maxillaries and thick lips. 
The colour of the skin varies from reddish- 
brown to dark grey. In their social relations and 
manner of living the Kanuri are likewise readily 
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distinguishable from their neighbours. They are 
not inclined to drunkenness and their industry 
contrasts with the indifference and laziness with 
which the negro is usually reproached. Men and 
women work together at agriculture and weaving. 
The men prepare the strips of cloth for the 
manufacture of “toben”, a garment peculiar to 
the country; the women practise the art of em¬ 
broidery. The Kanari engage in numerous trades, 
e. g. the making of pottery, basketwork, and 
working in iron. They are incontestably the most 
industrious of black peoples. Their nobles alone 
look down upon manual labour and physical fa¬ 
tigue and even think themselves disgraced if by 
chance they are compelled to walk. 

The position ot woman among the Kanuri is 
relatively better than among the majority of African 
peoples. In girlhood she enjoys great liberty 
and is allowed to associate with young men; when 
married she is not forced to work. Polygamy is 
only practised by princes, and great nobles who 
keep large harems in imitation of them. Family 
life, according to travellers, is well developed. The 
influence of the wife is considerable in all classes 
of society; the Sultan’s mother or Magera enjoys 
very great privileges, notably the right to dispose 
of the government of various districts as she 
pleases; the first wife of the Sultan possesses si¬ 
milar privileges. The genealogy of the princes and 
high officials is given by their bearing the names 
of their mothers and not of their fathers. 

It is possible that in these peculiarities we 
may trace the Berber origin of some of the ele¬ 
ments which have gone to form the Kanuri? As 
among the Berbers also, hospitality is largely cul¬ 
tivated among the Kanuri although Barth and 
Nachtigal have perhaps exaggerated their disposi¬ 
tion to welcome strangers. It may easily be that 
the cordiality of the Bornuan is really inspired 
by cupidity and the desire to receive presents 
and gratuities from the guest. 

2. Native tribes, distinct from the Ka- 
nnri in language and customs. Amongst 
these may be mentioned: 

The Makkari or Kotoko, who live in the 
south of Bomu in the province of Kotoko and 
the vassal kingdom of Logon. They appear to 
have come from Central Shari and to have sub¬ 
dued the So, the original inhabitants before being 
themselves overcome by the Kanuri. Of a darker 
skin and stouter build than the former, they devote 
themselves to agriculture and fishery. 

The Keribina live in the same region. They 
appear to be the last representatives of the So. 

The M o b b e r live on the left bank of the 
Ye-u, three days’ journey from Kuka. 

The Manga are found over an area of 130 
miles from the north of the Ye-u. Barth regards 
them as a cross between the Kanuri and 
Nachtigal, as the simvivors of an aboriginal con¬ 
quered race. 

The Bedde and the Kerrikerri, to the 
south of the Manga. 

The FI k a and the B a b i r, neighbours of the 
Adamaua. 

The M a r g h I, to the S. E. of the Babirs. 

The Gamergu. 

The Mandara or Wandala, to the S. and E. 
of the Gamergu. 

The M u s g o between the country of the Mandara 
and the Logone. 


According to Nachtigal the total number of 
these various tribes amounts to about 1,500,000 
people. 

3. Arabs. — The Arabs settled in Bomu are 
known by the name of Shoa or Shwa, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Arab merchants, who make brief 
stays, called “Wassili”. They have preserved a 
more or less fair complexion, according to their 
degree of admixture with the natives. Some of their 
tribes, such as the Asela, the Djo^ma, the Selamat, 
came, according to Barth, from the east about the 
beginning of the xvith century A. D. ; others like 
the Khozzam and the Ulad Hamet only left Kanem 
to settle in Bornu, early in the xix'h century. 
They are found scattered throughout the provinces 
of Kotoko, Mandara and Logon. They have settle¬ 
ments there in which they live during the rainy 
season, while they lead a nomadic life with their 
flocks during the dry season. Some of their sub¬ 
divisions, whose flocks have been decimated by 
epidemies have given up their nomadic life and 
become quite sedentary. Their numbers estimated 
by Barth at 290,000, have much diminished since 
that time, according to Nachtigal the figure does 

I not exceed 150,000. 

4. Various tribes. To the tribes mentioned above 
should be added a few Tuaregs, known by the 
name of Kindin, who have been settled for centuries 
on the northern frontier in the district of Dutshi 
and around Zinder; Fellata (Fulbe, Pal) who 
have formed colonies in various places since the 
xviih century A. D.; lastly Hausas, who, mixed 
with Kanuri, Fellata and Tuaregs, inhabit the 
provinces of Zinder and Gummel. 

The population of Bomu is, on the whole, 
sedentary. The inhabitants live in villages and 
towns of which some are of considerable size. 
The most important at the end of the xix>h cen¬ 
tury was the capital Kaka. Founded in 1814 by 
Muhammad al-KanemI in a plain 10 miles from 
Lake Chad, it grew rapidly. Barth estimated the 
number of inhabitants at 120,000, Nachtigal at 
60,000, Monteil, the last European to visit it 
before Rabah’s conquest of Bomn, at 50,000. It 
was divided into two parts, separated from one 
another by a surrounding wall and by a wide 
open space, used as a market. The western town 
was inhabited by the lower classes and the mer¬ 
chants, particularly by the Turawa who came 
originally from Tripolitania and were often related 
to the chief families of the land. A large street 
called Dendal ran through it from side to side 
and opened out on the market-place. The eastern 
town enclosed the palaces of the sovereign and the 
dwellings of the great dignitaries. Barth, Rohlfs 
and Nachtigal dilate at some length on the pictures¬ 
que appearance of this agglomeration of huts or 
cottages of clay, built in the centre of the green 
country and on the commercial activity of this 
great city, the real metropolis for commerce be¬ 
tween Central and Northern Africa. The products 
of Europe, brought from Tripoli in caravans, are 
here exchanged for hides, ostrich plumes, ivory 
and slaves. As many as 15,000 or 20,000 people 
sometimes assembled here. Only the memory of 
this period of prosperity now remains. Koka was 
utterly destroyed by Rabah and has not recovered 
from this disaster. 

Among the other places in Bornu, may be 
mentioned: Ngornu (20,000 inhabitants according 
to Rohlfs) 20 miles S. E. of Kuka; Barrawa(i5oo 
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inhabitants) on the banks of Lake Chad. Ngigmi 
(1500) at the N. W. corner of the lake, on the 
borders of the prairies; — in the basin of the Ye-u, 
Ngurutrva (the “village of the hippopotamuses’') 
which has about 10,000 inhabitants, situated not , 
far fiom the ancient capital Kasr-Eggomo; Borsaii 
(7500); Mashena (12,000): — in Damerghu 

the vassal town of Zinder (10.000 inhabitants): — 
in the country of the Kenikerri, Magommeri; 
Gudjba (12,000 inh.); — to the South of Chad 
Yedi; Ngala (7000 inh.); — in the basin of the 
Shari, Gufei; Karnak (15,000 inh.) ontheLogone; 
Dikoa (15,000 inh.); Doloo, Capital of the Man- 
dara country (30,000 inh.). 

Various languages are spoken in Bornu. The 
most widespread is the KanTiri". This language 
presents analogies to the language of the Tubs 
and also to certain Sudanese languages like the 
Bagrimma. It offers a gieat wealth of forms, which 
according to Koelle renders it capable of expres¬ 
sing with precision the most delicate shades of 
thought. There is no written literature, but stories, 
traditions and historical narratives have been col¬ 
on the lips of the natives. The Kanuri language 
is still spreading. It has been imposed on a 
number of native tribes, like the Manga, and it is 
now tending more and more to take the place of 
Arabic as the official language. — Arabic, outside 
the entourage of the Sultan, is spoken by the 
Shoa. 'I he dialects spoken by them, differ appre¬ 
ciably from those of northern Africa and ap¬ 
proach the dialects of the Hidjaz, from which 
they claim to have come. These tribes cling to 
their own language and, even in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kuka, have not allowed it to be ousted 
by Kanuri. 

Islam is the dominant religion. Introduced 
in the middle ages by invaders from Kanem, who 
had already practised it for several centuries, it 
is professed by the sovereign, the nobles and the 
inhabitants of the principal towns; it is daily 
gaining ground among the fetish-worshipping tribes 
of the west and south. The MarghI and the 
Mandara are at the present day Muhammadans 
and the chiefs of the Musgo have adopted Islam, 
although their subjects are still pagans. Islam has 
not however yet penetrated deeply among the 
mass of the people. The Kanuri language for 
example, does not have a word to express the 
monotheistic idea. Kcma which is used as the 
equivalent of Allah merely signifies “lord” or 
“master". Of Muhammadan belief, only the exter¬ 
nal ceremonies and a few more or less fantastic 
notions about Paradise and Hell are known to 
the main body of the people. They have forgot¬ 
ten their ancient divinities, Kolyram, the spiiit 
of the forests and Ngameram^ the spirit of the 
waters, but they have preserved numerous super¬ 
stitions. The Muhammadan festivals are regarded 
as corresponding to the periodical manifestations 
of natural phenonema, phases of the moon, the 
return of the rainy season etc. The Islam of the 
Bornuans is thus much degraded; it is likewise 
rather lukewarm. Travellers are agreed in noting 
the tolerance of the inhabitants and their little 
enthusiasm for proselytising. Religious brother¬ 
hoods play an insignificant part. The most exten¬ 
sive 13 that of the Tidjanlya, to which the sove¬ 
reign belongs. The Kadirlya numbers a few ad¬ 
herents while the Sanusiya has only a few- 
scattered members. These remarks do not apply ' 


to the Shoa who along with their language, have 
preserved their religious fanaticism. For example, 
they left Bornu in great numbers, to follow to 
Mecca the Fulbe pilgrim, Sharaf al-Din, who 
, caused a regular emigration of Sudanese Muham¬ 
madans about 1S50. Nevertheless Islam has been 
a civilising influence in Bornu as in all the negro 
countries and has raised it well above the level 
of the adjoining countries. Bornu is however far 
from justifying the reputation which some travel¬ 
lers have given it. Intellectual life has always 
been at a low stage of development there. At the 
beginning of the xix‘fi century Tiluhammad al- 
Kanemi was regarded as a learned man because 
he was able to write Arabic correctly. At the 
present day, schools, which are for boys only, 
are few in number and are only found in the 
large towns. There was, it is true, in Kuka a 
kind of university attended by 2,000 or 3,000 
students who lived on alms or on the liberality 
of the nobles whose children they taught, but in¬ 
struction there was limited to the teaching of the 
Arabic script and to the learning of a few Suras 
of the Kor'an by heart. “The professors” says Rohlfs 
{op. cit. 1, 342) „are hardly more learned than the 
students; intellectual development is non-existent”. 

The existence of a political organisation singu¬ 
larly more complex than that of the other negro 
countries and recalling in many ways that of 
Europe in the middle ages made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the early travellers who visited BornQ. 
Only a few traces remain at the present day of 
this constitution as the Bornuan empire disap¬ 
peared at the end of the xixtfi century. To study it, 
one must go back to the years 1850—1872 when 
Barth, Rohlfs, and Kachtigal were able to study 
its inner workings. 

The empire of Bornu then comprised two distinct 
groups of countries: Bornu proper or bled {MlUd) 
Kuka.^ administered directly by the sovereign; and 
vassal sultanates governed by native chiefs. To 
this second category belong Inglewa (capital Bune) 
Munio, Zinder, the land of the Bedde, that of 
the Kerrikerri, Masljena, Gummel, Mandara, Ko- 
toko, Logone, L djde. The chiefs of these various 
countries had to pay a tribute in kind and in 
slaves, whom they procured by raiding neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. Some of them like the Sultans of 
Kotoko and Logon were practically almost inde¬ 
pendent. 

The Sultan of Bornu until the middle of the 
xixtS* century bore the title of Mai or Sultan. 
After the death, in 1846, of the last represen¬ 
tative of the Saifiya dynasty, the sovereigns were 
content with the title of ^aikh, borne by Muham¬ 
mad al-Kaiiemi, the founder of the new dynasty. 
The ruler exercises despotic authority and combines 
in his person both spiritual and temporal power 5 
he disposes at will of the lives or goods of his 
subjects. He is however surrounded by a council 
or fwkena whose members are called kdkena%va 
and which iSachtigal regards as a survival of the 
ancient aristocratic constitution of Bornu, but it 
has no real power. This council includes the heir 
presumptive (^yeritnd^^ the sons and brothers of the 
Sultan, his relatives or maina^ the great nobles 
and captains commanding the troops. The sove¬ 
reign lives surrounded by a splendid court. He 
has in his service several officers, of whom in 
; the xvitli century there were twelve, according to 
Barth, but the number has varied since that time. 
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The chief are the Ssintal-ma or Lord High Cup¬ 
bearer, the Mainta or Lord High Steward and 
the Marmakallo-be^ who has charge of the slaves. 
Eunuchs, as at all Muhammadan courts are nume¬ 
rous and sometimes play a very important part 
in politics. One of them, Seltiwa "Abd al-Karira, 
has been the real master of Bornu for half-a- 
century, during the reigns of Shaikh ^Omar and 
his successors. 

Next to the dignitaries attached to the personal 
service of the Sultan are the officials entrusted 
with administration {Kognaita^ Kdkenawa\ some of 
whom are free-born and others of servile origin. 
They receive no salary but are given lands or 
governorships, out of which they make as much 
as possible, though they have to give presents to 
the Sultan every year. Such, for example are the 
Digma or Dugma^ a kind of minister for Foreign 
Affairs 5 the Fugoma^ executioner and at the same 
time governor of the town of Ngornu; the Kasai- 
ma^ governor of the district of Yo, the Galadima^ 
an important feudatory, entrusted with the admini¬ 
stration of the western districts of Bornu. As a 
rule the aboriginal tribes have retained their own 
chiefs under the supervision of Bornuan officials. 
This is the case with the Makkari, whose townships 
are governed by chiefs who are controlled by a 
Bornuan official called Ah-fa^ and with the Shoa, 
■who are allowed to retain their Shaikhs and Ba^- 
shaikhs^ on condition that they remit to a repre¬ 
sentative of the Sultan a quarter of their regular 
incomes. 

The Sultan has at his disposal an army com¬ 
prising about looo footsoldiers, looo horse¬ 
men armed with flintlocks, and 3000 men armed 
with lances and lows. He also possesses an artil¬ 
lery battery of a score of cannon, a body guard 
of a thousand archers and lancers wearing coats- 
of-mail and helmets, mounted on horses, protected 
by thick padded covers. The officers, recruited 
from among the slaves are the Katchella Blall or 
Kaigavta^ chief of the archers and lancers, the 
Katchella Kbursa^ commanding the mounted rifle¬ 
men, and lastly the Katchella each of whom com¬ 
mands a company of one hundred men. In addition 
to these regular troops there are the contingents 
furnished by the Shoa -w’hose tribes have to do 
military service in time of war, and the bands 
raised by the Katchella or Kogna. The regular 
soldiers are not paid but receive lands on the 
cultivation of which they subsist. Bornu can put 
in the field a total of from 25 to 30 thousand 
men. Its cavalry and fire-arms give it an advan¬ 
tage over the negro tribes who are not so well 
equipped. 

History. The history of Bornu has been 
sketched by Barth who, in addition to the tradi¬ 
tions collected by him in the country, has made 
use of several written documents: i. an anonymous 
chronicle, giving a list of the Sultans from the 
earliest times to Ibrahim, in whose reign Denham 
and Clapperton visited Kuka; 2. two other lists 
of sovereigns; 3. the chronicle of the first twelve 
years of the reign of Idris Aladma, compiled by 
the Imam Ahmad. Besides these chronicles, the 
Bornuans told Barth of another, called the Chro¬ 
nicle of Masfarma which neither he nor Nachtigal 
was able to procure. Nachtigal, however, modi¬ 
fied in a few points the statements of Barth; for 
example he reduces the number of sovereigns, ; 
who had reigned in Bornu during the period 


stated above, from 67 to 64; he has also altered 
the dates of several reigns; on the whole, however, 
he has added nothing to the work of his prede¬ 
cessor. The information derived from these chro¬ 
nicles may be supplemented by that given by 
Leo Africanus, and by the accounts collected by 
Koelle, of which the most interesting refer to the 
coming of the Kanemid family. 

Bornu was ruled till the middle of the xix’h 
century by the Saifua (Saifiya) dynasty, which, 
after reigning for several centuries in Kanem, 
transferred its seat to the western shores of Lake 
Chad. The name of the dynasty is derived from 
Saif, son of Dhu-Yazan. This legendary hero of 
Islam, son of the last king of Yaman, according 
to tradition, founded a kingdom in Kanem, by 
subjecting to his authority various tribes (Tubu, 
Berbers and Kanembu) living in that country. As 
a matter of fact, it appears that the Muhammadan 
kingdom of Kanem was founded by invaders who 
came, about iioo, from the country of the Bardoa, 
a tribe who led a nomadic life in the eastern 
Sahara. According to the Imam Ahmad, the capital 
of this kingdom was NdjimL The accounts handed 
down to us of the early Saifites are quite le¬ 
gendary; two of them, Dugu and Katori, are, 
for example, credited with reigns of 250 years. 
The direct line from Saif became extinct at the 
end of the century k. H. in the person of 
Selma’a. According to legend, the power then 
passed to another branch of the same family that 
of the Banu HamI (or Hume). The founder of 
this dynasty, Kami, (479—4Q0 A. h. = 1086— 
1097 A. D.) perhaps the Muhammad b. Djabal 
(read 'Abd al-Djalil) b. ^Abd Allah of MakrizT, is 
probably the first historical personage in the history 
of Kanem (see Becker, Der Islam^ Vol. i. p, 171). 
He adopted Islam and died in Egypt while on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The adoption of the new 
religion was followed by a rapid growth in the 
power of the rulers. Dunama (491—545 a. h. = 
1098—1150 A. D.) extended his kingdom by suc¬ 
cessful wars. He organised an army in w'hich the 
cavalry -was the principal force. He thrice made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca but was drowned in the 
Gulf of Suez by the Egyptians, who w’ere distuibed 
by his ambition and the success of his arms. His 
son Biri acquired a great reputation as a jurist 
and scholar. 

All these princes w'ere of white race; they had, 
the chronicle tells us, a complexion as fair as that 
of the Arabs. After the vi^*‘ century a. h. they 
were supplanted by negro sovereigns. Salmana, 
the first of these (590—617 a. h. = 1194—1220 
A. D.) -was held in great esteem and was victorious 
over the neighbouring tribes. He entered into 
friendly relations wnth the Hafsids of Tunis, which 
continued under his successors. He was succeeded 
by Dunama (618—657 a. H. = 1221—1257 a. D.) 
who triumphed over the Tubu after a seven years’ 
war, forced the people of Fezzan to recognise 
his authority and extended his empire from the 
southern shores of Lake Chad to the Nile and 
the Niger. After his death the kingdom passed 
through a critical period. The Sultans had to 
wage long wars against the So, a people living 
between the Ye-u and Lake Chad, who, after being 
conquered by the princes of Kanem, had taken 
up arms against them. Within four years, the So 
fought and killed four Sultans. It was not till the 
middle of the xiv^i century A. D. that king Idris 
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( 754 —778 A. D. = 1353—1376 A. D.) finally over¬ 
came them. Then the kingdom was attacked by 
a new enemy, the Bulala, whose chiefs, descended 
from a branch of the royal family of Kanem, 
ruled in the country around Lake Fittri. Sultan 
Da’ud, driven from his capital Ndjiml, perished 
in an encounter with the invaders (788 A. H. = 
1386 A. D.). Several of his successors met a similar 
fate in trying to keep back the Bulala. “^Omar, son 
of Idris (796—800 A. H. = 1394—1398 A. D.) was 
finally forced to abandon Kanem and move his 
capital to Kagha, between Udj and Gudjba. The 
Bulala did not cease to harass the Saiflya and 
the latter had finally to seek refuge in the marshy 
districts of the So country, constantly changing 
their place of residence to escape the enemy. This 
state of affairs, aggravated still further by civil 
wars, epidemics, and famines, continued for several 
years. 

Order was only restored in the reign of ’^Ali 
Dunamami (877—909 A. H. = 1472—1505 A. D.). 
This prince, called 'Alt Gha^ideni by the Bor- 
nuans, put an end to the civil wars, forced the 
great officials, who were in rebellion to obey his 
authority, particularly the Kaigama who had 
tried to make himself independent. He built a 
capital, Kasr Eggomo or Birni on the Ye-u, three 
days’ journey to the east of the modern town of 
Kuka. He waged several successful campaigns and 
thus earned the title al-Ghazi. Thus restored, the 
power of Bomu still further increased in the reign 
of Idris KatakarmabI (910—932 A. H. = ^504 — 
1526 A. D.) who brought about the ruin of the 
Bulala and recaptured the town of Ndjiml, out of 
which his ancestors had been driven 122 years 
before, and during the rule of his sons Muhammad 
and 'All; Diinama Ghamarami, son of Muhammad, 
suppressed a revolt of the Bulala, fortified Kasr 
Eggomo and concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Dragut (Durghuth, Pasha of Tripoli). Idris Am- 
sami, also surnamed Alaoma, from the place of 

his burial, Alao (^ 1 ), appears to have been still 

more powerful (979-1011 A.H. = 1571-1603 A.D.). 

He ascended the throne after the brief regency 
of his mother and undertook to subdue the hete¬ 
rogeneous elements in his kingdom. He was suc¬ 
cessful owing to the superiority of his army w'hich 
included a body of musketeers and well mounted 
cavalry. The So, although a tributary state, ha¬ 
rassed Bornii very much by frequent risings. Idris 
conquered them, deprived them of the strong¬ 
holds they still possessed, and dispersed them or 
reduced them to slavery. The Kanawa lost all 
their fortresses with the exception of the rock of 
Dala, at the foot of which the town of Kano was 
afterwards built. The Tuareg in the N. W. and 
the Berbers of the Air, who w’ere ravaging the 
northern lands of the kingdom were defeated, as 
weU as the pagan tribes of the east and south 
(Marghi, Mandara, etc.) 

Five expeditions were sent against Kanem, where 
a usurper had dethroned the legitimate Sultan 
Muhammad, whose father had declared himself 
a vassal of Bornu. At the same time, important 
buildings were being erected in the various towns, 
notably a mosque at Kasr-Eggomo. All these 
details refer to the first twelve years of the reign 
of Idris. We know nothing, however, of the 
events^ which took place in the second part of 

is reign 5 he perhaps died in the course of an 


expedition against the neighbouring pagan tribes 
of Bagirmi. 

The xviffi century was the most brilliant period 
in the history of Bornu. In the xvii'h century, 
however, the decline began, perhaps in conse¬ 
quence of the weakness of the souvereigns who 
no longer took an interest in public affairs. 'All, 
son of Hadjdj 'Omar and fourth in succession 
from Idris (1055—1096 A. H. = 1645—1685 
A. D.) alone took any active part in politics. He 
had to wage a momentuous war against the Sul¬ 
tan of Agades. Besieged in his own capital by 
the Tuareg and the Koana, he succeeded in set¬ 
ting his adversaries against one another and ul¬ 
timately drove the Tuareg into the desert. But 
his successors lived in luxury and indolence, al¬ 
lowing their neighbours to attack the country 
while its unfortunate inhabitants, exposed to the 
constant depradations of robber bands, gave up 
cultivating the soil and were decimated by disease 
and famine. At the beginning of the xix* cen¬ 
tury, Bornu was quite unfit to resist the redoub¬ 
table enemies who began to attack it: the Pul 
or Fulbe. 

The invasion of the Fulbe took place in the 
reign of Ahmad b. 'All (1208—1225 A. H. = 
1793—1810 A. D.), an educated and generous 
prince but utterly devoid of energy. The Fulbe, 
after subduing the Hausa provinces tributary to 
Bornu, made an alliance with their compatriots, 
who had been settled since the xvitfi century at 
various points in Bomu and invaded the country. 
Ahmad attempted to resist them but saw his army 
cut to pieces near Kasr-Eggomo. He himself only 
escaped with difficulty through one of the gates 
of the town, while his enemies were entering by 
the other, and transported his head quarters to 
Kurnawa (1224 A. H. = 1808 A. D.). On be¬ 
coming masters of l^asr-Eggomo, the Fulbe des¬ 
troyed it. 

At this critical juncture, Bornu was saved by 
the intervention of an outsider, Muhammad al- 
Amln al-Kanemi (Shaikh Laminu). Born in Fezzan, 
but married to a daughter of the prince of Nghala 
in Kanem and already renowned for his wisdom 
and piety, Muhammad had refused to leave the 
country on the approach of the Fulbe. He orga¬ 
nised a small body of Kanembu, opposed the 
progress of the invaders at the east of Lake Chad 
and was in the end successful in freeing the 
whole of the eastern part of Bornu from the in¬ 
vaders after a decisive victory at Ngornu. Ahmad 
called him to his assistance, placed him in com¬ 
mand of the army and was restored to his capital 
by him. Ahmad died soon after in 1810. 

Dunama, son of Ahmad, at first tried to continue 
the combat, single-handed, against the Fulbe. He 
was defeated however and forced to wander from 
town to town, had in his turn to appeal to Mu¬ 
hammad al-Kaneml. As a reward for his services, 
the latter received half the provinces retaken from 
the eneiny. From this time there were two rulers 
in Bomu: Muhammad, who exercised the real 
power, contented himself with the title of 
^aikh, and lived in Ngorau, while Ahmad reduced 
to the role of nominal sovereign, resided with his 
court at Berberua. To escape from his humiliating 
situation and to free himself from the tutelage of 
the Shaikh, the Sultan, abandoning Berberua, 
installed his court at Wudi, to the N. W. of Lake 
Chad. But he could not regain his independence.* 
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Muhammad brought him by force back to Berberua, 
then deposed him and put one of his uncles on 
the throne. This new Sultan also declined to 
comply with the wishes of the -Shaikh and when 
he began to build a new residence at Bimi al- 
Djadld, two miles to the N. E. of Ngornu, Mu¬ 
hammad deprived him of his power and restored 
it to Dunaina, who retained the title of Sultan till 
his death in i8l8. 

At the same time, no doubt in order to em¬ 
phasise his independence of the older dynasty, 
Muhammad resolved to build himself a capital. 
In 1814 he began the building of Kuka, socalled 
after a baobab (in Kanuri: kuka') which grew in 
the plain at the place chosen by the ShailA as 
the site of his palace. At the same time he tried 
to restore the fallen fortunes of Bornu; he regained 
from the Fulbe a part of the provinces conquered 
by them and sent expeditions against the tribes 
of the East. In alliance with “^Abd al-KarIm Sa- 
bun, Sultan of the Wadai, he declared war on 
‘Othman Burgumanda, Sultan of Baghirmi (see 
BAGIRMI and w.ADAt). But Sabun after ravaging 
Baghirmi, concluded a treaty which placed that 
country under his sway. To make up for this 
loss, Muhammad made an alliance with the Shaikh 
of Fazzan, ravaged the northern part of Baghirmi, 
and advanced to Massenya, but could not gain a 
decisive victory over the enemy who were strongly 
entrenched behind the Shari. The war continued 
till 1824 and was ended by a decisive victory of 
the Bornuans at Nghala. At peace in this direc¬ 
tion, Muhammad turned his attention to the west, 
and recovered the province of Bautchi but had to 
make peace with the Fulbe in 1826, after a de¬ 
feat at the hands of Sultan Bello. He also made 
several attempts to conquer Kanem; he died in 
1839, leaving the succession to his second son 
'Omar, the eldest of his sons having been killed 
in 1817 during the war with Ba g hirmi. 

Shaikh 'Omar (1835—1881) was at first content 
to govern in the name of the Sultan Ibrahim 
(1233—1263 A. H. = t8i8—1846 A. D.), brother 
of Dunama. He was of a peace-loving disposition 
and remained on good terms with the Fulbe and 
the Baghirmi, but he had much difficulty in 
keeping down the governors of the various pro¬ 
vinces, who were constantly trying to make them¬ 
selves independent. Taking advantage of these 
disorders, the partisans of the Saifids attempted, 
with the help of the Sultan of Wadai, to restore 
the ancient dynasty to its former power and over¬ 
throw the Kanemid influence. Muhammad Salih, 
Sultan of Wadai, acting in arrangement with the 
malcontents, took advantage of the absence of the 
Shaikh’s troops on an expedition into the Zinder 
country to invade Bornu. On hearing of this, 
'Omar threw Ibrahim into prison, and, collecting 
all the soldiers at his disposal, marched against 
the Wadaian army. He was totally defeated at 
Kusseri in an encounter in which his vizier Tirab 
was slain and his brother 'All taken prisoner and 
had to take refuge in the western provinces after 
executing Sultan Ibrahim. The Wadaians ra¬ 
vaged Bornu, and burned Knka, but retired on 
the approach of a Bornuan army from Zinder. 
Before departing, Muhammad Salih had installed 
All, the son of Ibrahim as Sultan in Birni al- 
I^adld. Left to his own resources, this prince was 
unable to resist Shaikh 'Omar successfully and 
was defeated at Minarem, perishing in the battle. 


With him disappeared the last representative of 
the ancient Saifid dynasty. The rebels were crushed 
at all points, the partisans of the Saifids cruelly 
punished and Birni al-Djadid destroyed. Another 
revolt broke out in 1853, stirred up by 'Abd al- 
Rahman, brother of 'Omar, jealous of the in¬ 
fluence of the vizier Hadjdj Bashir over the Shaikh. 
The rebels were victorious, Bashir was put to death 
and 'Omar forced to abdicate; but on being 
threatened with exile in Dikoa, the Shaikh gathered 
some supporters, defeated 'Abd al-Rahman and 
had him executed in 1854. 

Henceforth 'Omar was allowed to rule undis¬ 
turbed till his death in 1881. He could have 
claimed the title of Sultan but like his father, 
was content with that of Shaikh. He was a just 
and peace-loving ruler. Well disposed to Euro¬ 
peans, he gave a hearty welcome to Barth and 
Nachtigal. He unfortunately lacked energy and 
allowed himself to be dominated by those around 
him. After the death of his vizier Bashir, he fell 
under the influence of the eunuch Settima who in 
the name of the Shaikh was the real master of 
Bornu. He carried out the wishes of 'Omar, who 
wished the throne to pass to his sons and decided 
the order in which they were to succeed him. 

The eldest, Bu-Bakr, renowned for his genero¬ 
sity and military skill, reigned only three years 
(1881—1884). He died while preparing an expe¬ 
dition against Wadai. He was succeeded by his 
brother Shaikh Brahlm (1884-1885), who was fol¬ 
lowed by Shaikh Hashim (1885—1894) another of 
'Omar’s sons. Monteil who visited this prince 
describes him as a gentleman and an ardent and 
educated Muhammadan. He took little interest in 
the affairs of state and lived in his palace sur¬ 
rounded by his 450 wives and 350 children. 
Ruled by his favourite, Maladam, he was not at 
all popular. The decline of Bornu, already appa¬ 
rent during the last years of ShaiMr 'Omar be¬ 
came more manifest every day. The population 
had devoted themselves to agriculture and gra¬ 
dually lost all military qualities and in conse¬ 
quence of the tendency of the sovereigns to en¬ 
trust the most important offices to individuals of 
servile origin, no one any longer took an interest 
in public affairs. Symptoms of disorganisation 
multiplied rapidly. The tributary princes and the 
great officials acted as they pleased. The Sultan 
of Zinder refused to pay tribute, the Galadima 
declared himself independent; the tribes of Wadai 
made continual incursions and plundered and mur¬ 
dered with impunity up to the very market-place 
of Kuka. The Sultanate of Bornh was a tottering 
edifice, which the slightest blow might overthrow. 
It collapsed under the attacks of Rabah [q. v.]. 

In 1893, Rabah, after laying waste Baghirmi, 
entered Bornu. He seized Karnak Logon where 
he was rejoined by his ally Hayatu, the claimant 
to the throne of Sokoto. The Bornuan army, sent 
to meet them, was defeated at Gilba near Karnak 
and at Hamdje between Dikoa and Nghalr. Shaikh 
Hashim, having himself taken command of his 
troops, was likewise defeated at Ham Habiu on 
the shores of Lake Chad. This victory opened the 
gates of Kuka to Rabah and he was able to enter 
it without striking a blow. Hasljim then tried to 
come to terms with him; he was assassinated in 
1894 by his nephew Abu Kiari w'ho attempted to 
continue the struggle but was defeated and slain 
near Kuka. Rabah then destroyed Kuka and chose 
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Dikoa as his capital. Some of the sons of Ilashim 
stayed with the conqueror but others retired to 
Zinder where they were afterwards rejoined by 
the heir presumptive “^Omar Sanda, who had first 
of all sought refuge with the Sultan of Mandara. 

The rule of Rabah in Bornu was brief. On the 
22"d February 1900, the conquering African was 
slain near Kossuri by the French troops under 
Commandant Lamy. 'Omar Sanda, whom Foureau, 
the explorer, had discovered in Zinder, was res¬ 
tored as Sultan of Bornu but soon afterwards de¬ 
posed in favour of his brother Djerbai, who ap¬ 
peared more capable of facing the difficulties of 
the situation. Fadl Allah, son of Rabah, prepared 
to regain the throne by force. Djerbai attempted 
to check him but was defeated and driven into 
Kanem. French troops had again to intervene to 
rid Bornu of Fadl Allah, who took refuge in Ni¬ 
geria on being routed on the 2''d February 1901. 
From there he attempted another invasion of 
Bornu but came in contact with the French troops 
on the I3fd August 1901 at Gudjba and perished 
in the battle. 

The death of Fadl Allah has assured the re¬ 
establishment of the Kanemid family in Bornu. 
The Sultanate itself however has now lost much 
of its importance. The lands which compose it, 
are practically divided among the three European 
Powers whose spheres of influence extend up to 
Lake Chad; England, France and Germany. Ka¬ 
nem and Damergu are now part of the French 
possessions; Bornu proper with Kuka which is 
being rebuilt has fallen to England. The southern 
districts, with Dikoa, the most populous town at 
the present day are among the possessions of 
Germany. 
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(G. Yver.) 

BOROLLOS._[See bdrullus.] 

BOSNA-SARAI (Slav Sarajevo), the capital 
of Bosnia, built at a height of 1500 feet at the 
confluence of the Migliazza (Miljacka) and Bosna. 
In the xivth century there was a town called 
rhbosna on the site of the modem Sarajevo. 

1 he town did not become important till it became 
the residence of the Turkish governors. It is to the I 


greatest Wall of Bosnia, GhazI Khusraw-Beg that 
Bosna-Sarai owes most of its buildings and foun¬ 
dations. On the iq'h August 1878 it was taken 
by General Baron Philippovich; occupied by 
Austria in terms of the treaty of Berlin, Sara¬ 
jevo was finally annexed in 1908. The town, in 
which twelve towers of the ancient fortress still 
stand as witnesses of its history, has over 40,CK)0 
inhabitants and 106 mosques. See BOSNIA. 

(Cl. Huart.) 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA. 

I. Statistics. 

The area of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 19,702 
square miles; Bosnia alone being 16,173 s<l- m. 
and Herzegovina 3529 sq. m. According to the 
census taken by the Turkish authorities in 1875, 
when these lands were still under their rule, the 
population was approximately 1,051,000 souls. 

According to the census of 1910 the total po¬ 
pulation of B. H. was 1,898,044 of whom 


612,000 

825,338 

were 

Muhammadans 

n 

Servian Orthodox 

434,190 

n 

Roman Catholics 

8,136 

n 

Greek Catholics 

5,849 

r> 

Augsburg Confession 

488 

n 

Swiss Confession 

8,202 

3,658 

n 

Sephardic (Spanish) Jews 

n 

other Jews 

96 

» 

various other creeds 


The greater part of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. There are (reckoning by heads of 
families); 14,742 landowners; 136,854 free pea¬ 
sants; 79,70: kmets; free peasants who are also 
kmets 31,416; other individuals connected with 
agriculture 20,450; 1,668,587 persons in all with 
their families. The remainder of the population is 
chiefly engaged in trade and manufactures. 

II. History. 

The north-western corner of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula may be compared to the entrance to a bridge 
over which various peoples have passed from the 
earliest times on their migrations from the South- 
East to the West and from North to South. Be¬ 
fore Roman times, Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
occupied by various Illyrian tribes. The only sources 
for our knowledge of pre-Roman conditions are 
the prehistoric remains. The oldest and richest 
deposit in Bosnia is the site of Butmir at Sara¬ 
jevo; it dates from the Stone Age. The Illyrians 
were divided into numerous smaller tribes. Those 
who lived on the sea coast are described as pi¬ 
rates by the writers of antiquity and those who 
lived in the mountains are branded as robbers. 
The bravest Illyrian tribes lived in the modern 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. It was only after much 
fighting that the Romans succeeded in subduing 
them (6 B. C. — 9 A. D.). For four centuries 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were Roman provinces. 
At first they formed a part of the province of 
Illyricum but were later united with the territory 
along the Adriatic coast to form the province of 
Dalmatia. In the first and second centuries A. D. 
the mines of Bosnia were worked with great 
energy. To transport more easily the products of 
the mines and to be able to defend more readily 
the area between the Save and the Danube and 
the lands to the north of the Danube (Pannonia), 
roads were made which ran from Salona (the 
modern Spalato) to the modern Sisek and Mitro- 
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vica and were thence further extended. In Ilidie 
near Sarajevo, there was a beautiful bath, and 
very fine mosaic pavements have been found in 
Stolac (Herzegovina). The second and third cen¬ 
turies A. D. furnish numerous examples of Panno- 
nian and Illyrian soldiers who rose to be Empe¬ 
rors. The greatest Illyrian Emperor was Diocletian 
who did a great deal for his favourite province 
and native land of Dalmatia. In his division of 
the Empire, Bosnia and Herzegovina remained 
with Italy and the west. It was from there that 
the Christian religion first spread among the towns 
of the coast and thence into the highlands of 
Bosnia. After the division of the Empire in 395, 
the influence of the new Imperial city of Con¬ 
stantinople began to make itself felt in this area. 

The Turano-SIav migration of Avars and Slavs 
in the vii^^ century destroyed the remains of Ro¬ 
man civilisation and brought about the modern 
ethnographic conditions in the region along the 
Bosna and the coast of Herzegovina, which was 
then called Hum (Chlm). The Slav tribes, among 
whom the bond of union was a loose one, were 
led by chiefs, called Voivods and until the defeat 
of the Avars at the attack of Constantinople (626) 
were under their rule. Between 626 and 640 some 
of the larger tribes, known collectively as Croats 
and Serbs threw off the Avar yoke and penetrated 
into the north-western part of the Balkan Penin¬ 
sula where they conquered Dalmatia, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Montenegro, North Albania and the 
territory of Novi-Bazar. The Slav tribes, who oc¬ 
cupied the modern Dalmatia as far as Cetina and 
part of modern Bosnia approximately up to the 
River Urbas, were known as Croats. At the head 
of these tribes was the Great 2 !upan whose vassals 
were called ^upans. The original stock of the 
Serbs settled in Montenegro and the surrounding 
country, in Zeta and the land of Ruska called after 
the river of the same name. The Croats later 
adopted Roman Catholicism, while the Serbs from 
the beginning were adherents of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. In the midst of these Croats and 
Serb tribes, thus divided into two nations, arose 
Bosnia, inhabited by tribes speaking the same 
language. Bosnia and Herzegovina was divided 
into Banates. The rank of Ban is probably of Avar 
origin and the name certainly is. 

From the vii-li to the xii^h century the people 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina shared the lot of the 
Croats and Servs. They recognised the Byzantine 
Emperor as suzerain, although not directly, till 
Hungarian power incorporated in its Empire or 
at least its sphere of influence, first Croatia, then 
advancing southward in the beginning of the 
xii^*^ century, the territory around the confluence 
of the Rama and the Narenta. Under the Hunga¬ 
rian king Koloman (1096—1116) whose rule 
extended not only over the interior of the ancient 
Croat kingdom but also down to the Dalmatian 
coast, the partial occupation of Bosnia took place. 
In the year 1137, Bosnia submitted to King Bela 
II, who appointed his 5 year-old son Ladislaus, 
“Duke of Bosnia”. The Hungarian supremacy did 
not, however, destroy the power of the native 
chieftains. The ancient laws and customs remained 
intact and the country continued to develop on 
its own lines. In Bosnia, neither the Roman 
Catholic nor the Orthodox faith was able to ' 
become supreme. The New Slav inhabitants of j 
the Dinaric Alps retained for long their pagan ’ 


beliefs and were thus inclined to be neutral in 
religious matters. The position of this people be¬ 
tween two different religions prepared the way for a 
new faith, Bogumilism, which in spite of the perse¬ 
cutions of the Popes, the Hungarian and Servian 
Kings, gradually became more powerful and has 
left its mark on the history of Bosnia. Thousands 
of more or less rudely executed monuments attest 
to the present day the once general dissemination 
of this faith. The splendid tombs at Stalac and 
KakanJ-Dobaj may be specially mentioned. The 
nobles of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Voivods 
and Knezes early became converts to this faith 
and even the Lord of the land, the Banus, for a 
period professed the new religion. 

The history of Bosnia from 1137 to 1878 may 
be divided into six periods. I. Bosnia under Bans 
who ruled the whole land (1137—1251). II. Bosnia 
under Bans who ruled various parts contempora¬ 
neously (1251—1314)* HI. the period of the two 
Kotromans (1314— 1377 )‘ IV. the Bosnian kingdom 
and the Duchy of St. Sava (1377—1463). V. the 
division of the land between Hungary and the 
Ottoman Empire (1463—1528) and VI. Bosnia as 
a province of the Turkish Empire (1528—1878). 

The first period of the rule of the Bans in 
Bosnia covers the reigns of four Bans of whom 
the most important was the Ban Kulin. At the 
end of the twelfth century the Bogumil sect began 
to spread and the Papal court took energetic 
steps to suppress them. In the year 1180 Ban 
Kulin appears as ruler of the land. It is related of 
him that he did much for the material prosperity 
of the country. The Kulenovicbegs (a prominent 
Muhammadan family in Bosnia) believe they are 
descended from him though there is no docu¬ 
mentary evidence on this point. The period after 
the death of Kulin-Ban, is a gloomy one in the 
history of Bosnia. The Catholic party regarded 
Prijezda of the Banal family of Kulin as ruler, 
while the Bogumil national party, who were in 
the majority, flocked round Mate Ninoslav. During 
his long reign, Ninoslav sometimes made peace 
with the king of Hungary and sometimes called 
in the help of the Pope against him and was 
always able to extricate himself cleverly from the 
most difficult complications and embarrassments. 
Fortunately for Ninoslav, the Dalmatian towns, 
struggling with one another fully occupied the 
forces of the Hungarian king. 

After the death of Ninoslav, however, in the 
fifth decade of the xiiith century the power of 
Bosnia began to totter. The Hungarian king 
Bela IV had given the western part of the modern 
Servia with the fortress of Macva to the Russian 
Duke Rostislav, who had married his daughter 
Anna. At this period the leading Croat-Dalmatian 
vassal-families, who had come to the king’s help 
against the Tatars, particularly the §ubic the an¬ 
cestors of the Zrinyis, began to come to the 
front. For these families Bela created Banates in 
some districts such as the Banate of Soli (Fuzla) 
and of Usora (Ozora). Bosnia thus became a land 
divided up into numerous little divisions, while in 
Herzegovina the feudal tenure was in the hands 
of a few of the chief families. The confusion, 
which arose on the extinction of the Arpad dynasty 
of Hungary, further favoured this partitioning of 
the country. 

In 1314 arose a dynasty in Bosnia: the family 
of Kotroman which was descended from Prijezda. 
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Stefan Kotromanovic (died 1353) reigned 30 years. 
He also was a Bogumil although surrounded by 
Catholic clergy; his wife was certainly a Catholic. 
Outwardly he appeared strongly attached to the 
alliance wdth Hungary and claimed its protection 
but in secret when it suited his interests he in¬ 
trigued against this power. His daughter Elizabeth 
came to the Hungarian court at Ofen where the 
young and widowed king Louis the Great fell in 
love with and married her. 

After the death of Kotromanovic his nephew 
Twrtko succeeded him as Ban. At the beginning 
of his reign during his minority he was under 
the guardianship of his mother. He had to defend 
himself against many risings of his vassals, and 
not only acknowledge the suzerainty of his uncle 
(as the rock-inscription at Dreinica shows) but 
also feel it. But all this adversity only served to 
steel the character of this prince whose keen eye 
quickly saw the weaknesses of his enemies and 
who is easily the most prominent figure in the 
history of his country. In the year 1377 he took 
the title of king, had himself crowned by the 
Church and founded the kingdom of Bosnia which 
was destined however to but a brief existence. 
King Louis of Hungary made no objection to his 
elevation to the regal title. The exact details of 
this procedure are unknown. The most impoitant 
part of the reign of Twrtko falls into the epoch 
(1382—1391) of the confusion which arose on 
the death of Louis the Great. He took advantage 
of the rebellions in South Hungary and Croatia 
against the queen Elizabeth and extended his 
territory at the expense of the Hungarian power 
which had been broken in these areas. One after the 
other the Dalmatian towns with the exception of 
Zaia submitted to him. He fought on the side of the 
Servians in the sanguinary battle of Kosovo (l5'h 
June 1389) and entered into possession of the 
Servian lands on the coast. Whether by his adop¬ 
tion of the Servian regal title he is to be regarded 
as the champion of the downtrodden Servian 
national spirit, is uncertain. It is certain that he 
made himself independent on all sides and he is 
to be regarded as the founder of the kingdom. 
Twrtko I was succeeded by his younger brother 
Stephen Dabisa (died 1395) who was followed by 
Twrtko’s natural sou Stephen Ostoja I (died 1418); 
on the latter’s death, the rule was shared by his 
legitimate son Stephen Ostojic (1418—1421) and 
Stephen Twrtko II (1404—1443) of Stephen 

Twrtko I. From 1444—1461 reigned Stephen Tomas, 
natural son of Ostoja, whose son Stephen Toma- 
sevic was the last male heir of the Kotromanovic. 

The great results of Twrtko’s reign disappeared 
under Stephen Dabisa. He became the vassal, in 
the mediaeval sense of the word, of King Sigis- 
mund of Hungary, on which account the Dalma¬ 
tian towns lost their confidence and interest in 
the king of Bosnia. The reign of Sigismund of 
Hungary was unpopular; the disastrous battle of 
Kosovo w'as followed by the victory of the Turks 
at Nikopolis in 1396. The opponents of the King 
of Hungary made alliances with the Turks; so 
did the Christian princes of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The kings of Bosnia in this period were mere 
tools in hands of their “Magnates”. Affairs were 
managed by two real statesmen; in Bosnia, Her- 
voja, Duke of Spalato (died 1416) a scion of the 
family of Hrvatin and in the south Sandalj Hranic 
(died 1435) son of the Voivod Hranja Vukovic 


from whose family sprung the later independent 
princes of Herzegovina. In the year 1408 the 
fortress of Dobor was taken after much fighting 
by Sigismund’s generals, Nicolas Garay and John 
Marothy and King Twrtko II taken prisoner. 

The Ottomans profited by this struggle. Hervoja 
became the governor for the Hungarian king but 
in the year 1415 with the help of the Turks he an¬ 
nihilated a Hungarian army. He made his head¬ 
quarters in the fortress of Jajce which he had 
built, but the Turks remained, although in a small 
part of the country (in the south-east of the mo¬ 
dern district of Serajevo), nevertheless permanently 
within Bosnian territory. Bosnia henceforth was 
in the sphere of influence of the Turks, Hun¬ 
garians and Venetians. A further blow to the 
unity of Bosnia was that Sandalj’s nephew, Stephen 
Vukcic, “The chief Voivod of Bosnia by the grace 
of God” in 1448 adopted the title of Duke of 
Saint-Sava and forced Bosnia to recognise it. From 
this time on, his land was called “Herzegovina”. 
Till the year 1463 the devoted country offers a 
melancholy picture. Even the victories of John 
Hunyadi could not inspire the kings of Bosnia 
to throw off the Turkish influence under which 
they had so completely fallen. After the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1453, it was only a question of 
time when the advancing tide of Ottoman power 
would attain like successes in the north and west. 
Turkey ultimately took possession of Bosnia. The 
last king Stephen Tomasevic fell a victim to his 
double dealing. His contemporaries accused him 
of the murder of his own father; he was suspected 
of having sold the fortress of Semendria to the 
Turks and the powers that might have protected 
him finally paid no heed to his promises and left 
him to his fate. He took refuge in the strong 
fortress of Jajce and made it his residence as he 
no longer felt secure in the southern parts of his 
country. The Turkish hordes occupied Bobovac, 
Jajce and Kljui; in rapid succession and the king 
himself was taken prisoner. The end of this un¬ 
fortunate monarch is variously given; it is certain 
that the Sultan had him beheaded to make sure 
of keeping his lands. (A head joined to a skeleton 
is still shown as that of Stephen Tomasevic). 

Bosnia did not yet pass totally under Turkish 
rule however. King Mathias of Hungary captured 
the north from the Ottomans and in 1463 went to 
war for the possession of Jajce which he also took 
and retained in spite of the valiant defence of the 
Janissaries. Nominally he preserved the indepen¬ 
dence of the conquered district intact and gave 
it a titular king in the person of Nicolas Ujlaky, 
a rich magnate, in 1471. This district comprised 
the ancient Banate of Bosnia (the lands on the 
Save as far as Srebenica, the modern district of 
Turla) with the addition of Teocak (near Zvornik). 
The Banate of Jajce remained under military oc¬ 
cupation and was in close relations with the 
Low'er-Slavonic counties. Nicolas Ujlaky’s rule 
soon came to an end. His son John became 
Regent of Bosnia in 1491 and Hungarian arms 
withstood the Turks even after the disastrous 
battle at Mohacs in Bosnia. Till 1528 only part 
of Herzegovina and the southern part of Bosnia 
were in the hands of the Turks. 

It was only after the break-up of the Hunga¬ 
rian kingdom in 1526 that the lands which still 
retained their independence, succumbed, and the 
continuous exertions of the great conqueror Su- 



